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Arthur Raymond—An Encyclopedist’s Career 


The task of preparing a book of facts such as 
THe WoRLD ALMaNac calls for assembling, verify- 
ing and arranging countless unrelated bits of 
information. It calls for the accumulation of 
detail from the first week of the year to the last, 
and, in the assembler, endless patience. This is 
the encyclopedist’s special bent, and it was ex- 
emplified during the 35 years that Arthur Raymond 
gave to this work. 

Many thousands of persons who occupy positions 
of responsibility are familiar with his signature, 
for over the years they have filled out numerous 
questionnaires from THE Wortp AuLMaNnac signed 
with his name, Raymond, who prepared for publi- * 
cation detailed information about schools and 
colleges, religious institutions, foundations, awards, 


postal regulations, personalities of the stage and 
other indispensable categories, died of a heart 
attack Sept. 22, 1955, a few hours after leaving 
a desk filled with data for this 1956 book. 

He was 65 and the oldest member of the staff in 
point of service. He had served in an intelligence 
division in World War I and then joined the staff 
of THe Wortp ALManac when Fletcher Cooper was 
editor. He also worked under Cooper’s successors, 
Robert Hunt Lyman and E. Hastman Irvine; In 
addition to his desk work he frequently volunteered 
to answer telephonic inquiries about topics as far 
apart as the weather in New Zealand and the 
voting rights of Eskimos. To Arthur Raymond THE 
pkaocs eee ise an opportunity to practice the 

Sclentious profession of the en 
and he did so with marked success. sie fs 
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World Bank loan 


World Warl.......... 
Austrians, noted ..........:.. 557 
Authors— 

Ancient Greek, Latin ..... 559 

Awards ...... 505-509, 513-518 

Noted scukistieres.s 556-562, oH 
Automation ..........e524-- 
Automobiles— 


Accidental deaths ....303, 304 
-Ages of drivers involved 682 
Associations .........+...- 490 
Credit sales (value) ......770 


Automobiles (cont’d.) 


First U.S. (1892). ....137, 537 
Fuel aa ply, demand).... 
apie riers al Mo tore see Bonerar se 


Inventions, noted . 537 
Mileage between cities *oe1-883 
Racing records 9 


eres: , 834 
Radio’ sees in usd) *...ceee 7190 
Hobbes US. Buo5cdtee on 
State taxes 22), eC 
efte . oo. kee , 306 
See aes Motor Vehicles 

re Nake wai sain so eee 385 

utumnal Equinox ......... 
Aviation— ite i: 
Accidents, 1955 monthly 89-128 
Time bomb explosion ....127 


Airlines see Airlines 
Albany-N.Y. agi (it) 139 
Alcock-Brown 139 


Arctic Circle eee Rabat i: 104 
Arnold research ctr., Tenn. 192 
Associations .............. 489 


Awards 
Balloons (1783, ’84) ...... 133 
Bleriot’s flight (1909) |...138 


Canadian statistics ...... aan 
Goren Ss flight (1938) 

ng distances ..... Te i 
Flies tere =e ; me 


Inventions, noted 
Jet propulsion 
-Airlines order jets ..123, 128 
-Bendix Trophy race ....806 
-Military planes, new . cule 
—Passenger ee first . 
London? NiYis so) one canes 13 
Lindbergh (1927) 1... 0): — 
Maynard-Pearson sig fe 
Mileage tables 
Museums ( aE 
Polar ee or a 
Records, Intl. ....43, 
Flights 43, 113, 123, 708. “108 
Summary, 1955 ...... T13- 
Supersonic speeds ........ 403 
Transcont. flight (1911) ..139 
Vertical takeoff TT4 


Weather service .......... 416 
Wright Bros. ....,.: 138, 189 
Avoirdupois measures . .540-543 
Awards .:........ 42-43, 505-518 
Arts, science ......... 513- 
Aviation ' 2255 ween 
Father of the year ...... 512 
Income tax on ....... 534-535 


Literature, journalism 505-518 
Military medals, citations 512 
Miss America paeeuny -.-0ll 
Mother of the y 
ee plemereee 


veterans 
See also specific awards 
Axel Heiberg ets {areas 524 


Axis Sally Trial (1949) ....146 
Axson, Ellen L. ............ 166 
Ayer Cup a ee oie enn 513 
Azerbaijan, U.S.S.R. ...... 378 
Azores tpuriueice ~ainescualae 372 

NATO, brought into ..... 148 

pee 

Babuyanes, Philippines ..... 370 
Baby boom, U.S. ............ 253 


Babylon, Hanging Gardens 519 
Bacon’s Rebellion (1676) ....132 
Bad Lands (N.,S. Dak.) 188, 191 


Badger State .............. 195 
Badminton champions ..... 860 
Baffin Island (area) ....... 524 
Bahama Islands ....... 332, 524 
Bahrein Islands ...... 334, 524 
Bait casting records ....... 854 
Baker Island .............. 199 


Balance of Trade under 

Tariff Acts. .......0..... 661 
Balboa, Vasco “ae (1513). _...130 
Baleric Islands, Spain . .373, 524 
Bali Island (area) ....... 524 


AS he 98, 149, 
loons— 
First flight (1783) ....... 33 
Polar flight ails (1897) ..137 
Records eae rte rte 116 
Baltimore, M 
weed of Sciences = 
PALTION Drs jaieias’s «5.600 2s 
Buildings, tall 
Fire. (190!) 
re 
Johns Hopkins U. library 
Maryland Hist. 
Mayor 71 
BY half Be 
mstitute ........ 
an ation ...... 271, 299, 300 
Public library ...........; 452 
Trolley, first heed aoe 137 
Walters Gallery ..... 4 
Baneroft Prizes (writing) ..514 
Bandung Conference .. ....- 101 
Bane Award (aviation) 513 
Bangka, Indonesia ......... 357 
Bank of Canada ........... 323 
Fan ot of England .......... 148 
nk: 
“Assets, liabilities ........ 167 
Charter, first. (1781) ....- 133 
Clearings, U.S. cities 768 


Deposits, by state 7 
=By individuals, 1946-55 -. 
Gold reserve (world) 
Farm credit ......... 662 
France nationalizes 5 (1945) 143 
Life insurance (N.Y.) - 231 
Loan rates rise .. 1 

MCT EELS sick: 
Moratorium (193 

New 


3) "141 
York State ter iste a 
Number, U.S. 1920-55 ...767 


Suspensions, 1928-54 .... 

World pesos netional) 2. 145 
Banks Island 331, 5: 
Baptist Churches— 


First American .......... 710 

Headquarters ........ 710 

History, organization T10 

Membership coin. he. is 705 
Bar associations ........... 489 
Barbadoes, Br. W. Indies . .332 
Barbuda Island ............ 332 
Barley— 

Grain center receipts 662 

Prices, 


farm, 1930-55 ....657 
Production, 1930-54 ...... 


—By state, 1954 .......... 660 
Barometer weather reading 417 
Bartholdi, Frederic A. ..... 250 
Baruch, Bernard, quoted .... 41 


Baseball— 
All-Star games ..... 811, 812 
American League, 1955 ...805 


American Legion champ. . .809 
Associations ...........0.. 490 
Attendance records ..802, 806 
Batting champ., 1931-55 . .803 
Government .............. 806 
Hall of Fame ...,43, 431, 809 
Home runs 

-Leaders, 1927-55 ........ 803 
=Park distances .......... 809 
tunior World Series ...... 10 


Longest games ........... 807 
Longest throws .......... 801 
Manager of the Year ....796 
Minor leagues, 1955 ..... 810 
Most valuable players .43, 806 
PUB URPOIEDNE Pe costal artic scsralese dee 431 
National Congress champ. 807 
National League, 1955 ....804 
No-hit games, 1920-55 807 
Non-professional champ. .807 
Parks, capacities ......... 833 

Pennant winners, 1901-55 Bo: 
Pitching champ., 1901-55 803 


Ruth's lifetime record 808- 809 
..19T- wee 


World Series, 1955 
=Records set, tied 
World Series, 1903-55 
~Gate receipts 
—Players’ shares 
Basketball— 
Biddy Basketball ........ 39 
Champions 838-839 
Basse-Terre Is., Guadeloupe 350 
Basutoland, Br. S. Africa . .328 
Bataan death march (1942) (144 
Batanes, Philippines 0 


Batista, 
Battlefield si 
, King ( 
Bay of Fundy 
Bay Meadows racing 
State 032.522 bi2% 
Baylor Univ. 
Bayonne Bridge (N.¥. 
Bechuanaland, S; Africa.” 328 
ua) 
Beckman ree (chemistry) 515 
Bedloe’s Island .250 
Beef— 
Nutritive value .......... 665 
Prices (farm) ..........-.657 
Production, consumption. .659 
Beehive State ............-- 193 
Beer— 
a2 Heir re (1933 Yonsei ui 
Exports, im ports, 1953-54 690 
Nutritive value ..........- 665 
PS eg ee = "953-54 Foca 690 
Area, pi opulation, capital . .336 
Peacriptive: ete eee 336 
Gold production ea eee: 698 
Felephones 2s 27 a5. sacs ees 684 
Tate Us U.S. (value) .....- 667 
Wolcsnoes. << 5-7, «ss oe 525 
World Bank loan ........ 745 
sn : mated’ 5250 .% tates 557 
cage 
fetes } (population) 9, aay 
Gites ulation Toes 
Descri ‘iptive 335-336 
Electric power . 689 
Gold yreentye ¢ ope 
Merchant flee 
Rulers "Sf ss 335-336, ‘$8 
Sugar production ........ 
Telephones’ - Stn. S22. oe er 
Trade, foreign ..... oe 667 
U.S. population born in.. 262 
Weights, measures ....... 46 
World Bank loan ........745 
Bell Telephone System .... 49 
Bell time (shipboard) ...... 402 
Belmont Park 
Racing ......... 819-820,826 
Bendix Trophy ........ 513, 806 
Benelux Customs Union ....367 
Benes, Eduard (Czech.) ....343 
Bennett Prize (sculpture) 518 
Berbers (Morocco) ..... ., .3866 
Berg Collection, (N.Y.C.) ...248 
Beria, Lavrenti P. ......... 150 
Bering, Vitus (1740) .132, 197 
Berkeley Libry, U. of Cal.. |.445 
Berkshire Museum .......... 429 
Berlin, Germany— 
Administration ........ 351 
Area, population ......... 351 
Blockade, airlift ....146, 351 
Riots, Bast sector (1953). .150 
Soviet tolls .......... 100, 104 
Bermuda ............:..0005 331 
Conference, 1953 ......... 150 
Bernadotte, Count wre a ...146 
Bethpage State » N.Y... .223 
Bevan, Aneurin ety 103, 121 
Beverages (consume eiata ».. 659 
Bhutan, Kingdom of ........ 336 
Bible— 
Distribution ............. 716 
Early editions (1535) .....131 
Gutenberg. (1456) . SOO. 
King James (1611) ....... 131 
Bible societies .............. 490 
Bicycle racing records ...... 859 
Big Bend National Park .533 
Big Brother Morepene - 490 
Bikini Atoll .... . 524 
Bill of Rights .. .617-618 
Billiard records . 835-837 
Bingo os Pease eee 94, 118 


Biographers, noted American 567 
Biographies— 
British royal family 
Einstein, Albert 


Presidents, U.S. | 
Princess Margaret 
Published, 1955 
Pulitzer Prize 
Ruth, Babe 


Ni York State 

ew York State .........- 
Notable persons (dates) 556-578 
-Gne h 


undred years ago...153 
Number, rate, by state ._..303 
Plural, single Hace 302, 312 
Address, form of ........ 472 
Meth Le Bn 


ita a4 
Stone (Ireland) .... 


Blarney 8 
Bleriot, Louis (1909) .....-.. 138 
Associations ......... , 501 
Bibles in Braille /......... 116 
tag overseas postage aa 
See, tax exemption..... 633 
Social Security aid ....648-650 
Blizzard of 1888 ........... 137 
Comparison, 1947 storm .. .423 
Blois, House of ...........- 551 
Blood banks ........--..- 491, T17 
Blood ‘heat... .2.,..50) See 
Blount, William ............ 1 


Bie res toothall’ pames Bis 
ue ray too gam 
Blue Shield medical plans. ..309 


B’nai B’rith organizations : 1491 
Board of Trade, N.¥. .......491 
Boat racing records ....864, 888 
Bobsied racing .......- , 869 
Body ween ne a 

OTgans —: 3... orsteaae. ee 313 
Boer War (1899) ........... 38 
Bogota Conference (1948) ...146 
Bohol Island, Philippines ...370 
Boiling in: 

Alcohol, water .......2...5 420 


Bolivar, Simon ......... 336, 341 
Bolivia— 
Area, population, capital. 336 
Cities, (population) 
Descriptive .. 2... 5.0. 


Paraguay, war (1935) . 
Petroleum production 


Telephones ........ 

Tin nationalization . 

Trade, . (value) 

Weights, measures .546 
Bolling, Edith .............. 166 
Bollingen Prize (poetry) 617 
Bonaire Island ............. 368 
Bonaparte— 

Napoleon I 

-Birth, battles ...... 132, 134 

—Consul, emperor 133, 134, 552 

-Empresses (Josephine, 

arie Louise), ... 0. cs: 552 

-St. Helena exile .....329, 552 

~—Son, King of Rome ...... 552 

Napoleon III ......... 135, 552 

—Defeat, surrender .....:. 136 


nee Eugenie eee pee OOM 


nds— 

Railroad (value) .......... 
Trading volume, 1900-54. a8 
United States. issues 


-Portraits on ............, 750 
See hoe in tea 765 
World Bank =); Guuce las 745 
Bonneville gee Power 
AAM.! isan gone 213 


Bonneville Salt Flats (otek 193 


ee Be De ee oe 


q 


Index % 
Books— Bridges Bo Buhl Foundation ‘: 485 
AWAROG...- teehee occ a6 New) Work G.oo: ce 240-241, 527 Buhl Planetarium .......... 433 
—Pulitzer eee Notable. (gpan date) 527-528  Buildings— 
Best-sellers, 1955 ......... ee Utah) 193 Construction ot ihe a 
Bible see Bible Rip Van ie le Empire State Bldg. ...... 243 
Borrowers (libraries) .. mee Gorge Independence Bal eek 
Color, first in ae ’s robbery (19) 50)" New York City (public) bie 
Copyr right wpe ae British Cameroons =Brooklyn «.:),.. dss sean 
Dichonary (175 Office, world’s largest ee, 


English, first ee (1475)... 213 
—Huntington Library 
Postal rates 


“STs 
U.S. Govt. (obtaining) 
See also Libraries 
,» John Wilkes ....136, 214 
Borden Awards ........ 514, 515 
Borestone Poetry Award 517 
, British North ..... 327 
Borneo, CaS eee aad 357 
Bornholm Island (area) 524 
Bosnia, Yugoslavia ........ 382 
Boston, Mass.— 
Buildings, CBR ret ety. hee diese 530 
Cocoanut Grove fire (1942) 143 
MIGROVIDELVO Sic sic > sain ana bra 183 
Miascacrusetts Hist. Soc. . .430 
Massacre (1770) ......... 132 
IN ESOT" ee peer fetes ee 17 


Mileage to other cities 682- ree 
Museums 4 

News Letter started (17043 132 
Old North Church 471 
Permanent eeaeay. Fund 487 
Population 271, 299, 300 
-Foreign-born 261 
Postal receipts 


Prison escape 4 

Tea party (1773) ........ 32 
Botanical Gardens, N.Y.C. . .242 
Bougainville Island ........ 330 
Boulder Canyon ........... 
Boulder Dam ..... 208, 209, 212 
Boundaries, U.S. .......... 282 

Four states meet. ......... 187 
Bounty Island, N.Z. ....... 330 
Bounty, mutiny on ....133, 331 
Bourbon, House of ......... 552 
Bouvet Island, Norway ..... 369 
Bowie racing .............. 826 
Bowl games * (rootbali) SS 818 
Bowling records ....... 46-850 

BCR DING 5003-5 a0" 848-849 

PU WIEN tate terc hore ays\.se-fie ne sah we ¢ 861 

PUOINOTI ES) reese cass cp see 850 
Boxer Insurrection ........ 138 
Boxin 


s— 
Amateur champions, 1955 845 
.43, 840 
1.845 
845 


Champions, by class . 
Gate receipts (largest) 
Golden Gloves 

Heavyweight champions 
—-History of bouts 
Louis, Joe (record) 
Major bouts, 55 43, 796, 842- $43 
Neil Memorial troph y ....841 
Titleholders, 1882-1955 840-841 


Boy Scouts of America ..... 
Boys’ Life Award (books) Sas 
Boys Town, Nebr. ......... 186 
peanay. imports, production 690 
zil— 
Area, population, capital 337 
Cities (population)—...... 383 
Coffee exports to U.S. 337, 661 
Defense conference (1947) 146 
TG Teoh Ca salsrmcgrre sec 33 


Merchant fleet .. 
Petroleum production 
Presidential crisis 
Slavery ends (1889) 
Sugar production 
Telephones 
Trade, foreign 
Waterfalls 
Weights, measures 
World Bank loan 
Bread (nutritive Eo 


Breda, Treaty of . 

Brethren Churches ........ 

Bridge— 
Contract champions ..43, 855 
Perfect hand odds ........ 837 
idges— 
Chesapeake Bay ..... 182, 527 
Eads, St. Louis .......... 185 
CORI b (ar 6 Ce Sean 527 
Iberville Memorial, Miss. 185 
Mackinac (Mich.) ...183, 528 


British Isles (area) 
British Malaya— 
Area, population, capital 326 


PL EIEDHONEH My inc--m i ckierieiel tel 684 

Trade, U.S. (value) ...... 667 
British New Guinea ........ 330 
British North Borneo ..... 327 
British, noted ......... 556-557 
British Oceania ............ 331 
British pound devalued ..... 320 
British Solomon Islands ....331 
British Somaliland ........ 329 
British South Africa ....... 328 
British Virgin Islands ...... ae 
British West Africa ....... 328 
British West Indies ....331-332 


Bronx borough, N.Y. 
233, 235, 237 


BLOUSE CA DEY, 

ges 2... a 

Bronx Zoo, N.Y.C. 251 

Brook Steeplechase . . 82 

Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel ...241 

Brooklyn Bridge ..........: 234 
Panic! (i683)h 5. Guten caer 137 

Brooklyn Handicap ......... 821 

Brooklyn, N.Y.— 
Area, altitudes .......... 235 
Arts & Sciences Inst. ....242 
Assemblymen, senators 

State) ss. nes sae: 83-84 

Botanic Garden .......... 242 
IBVIdRES i. .Aase wee 234, 241 
Buildings; tall. 2... derive 530 
Chamber of Commerce ...491 
Ciyde* Center, 22)52. tba ess 234 
COUTUS set eee cae 86-87 
Deseriptive rac. waceniee sas 234 
Government © oiscjonu)- as = v0 84 
FUISHOUG> acetate touere clo recetaien 234 
cuore 1834-980: eae 236 
Museums ........ “ 
Navy Yard ... 234 
Population 


Postal receipts 
Public library 


Representatives, U.S. . 69 
Subway . wreck aa 139 
Theater fire (1876) ...... 137 
Walt Whitman park” .....% 234 
ZOO act pc yee teehee sions cee tien 251 
Brotneshood Award ....... 514 
Broun Memorial Award ....516 


Brown, John (raid, 1859) 135, me 


Brown Univ. Library ...... 45 
Brunei (Br. colony) ........ 327 
Bryce Cahyon Park ........ 33 
Buchanan, James (biog.) ..162 
Buckeye State .............. 189 
Buckwheat— 

Prices, farm, 1930-55 ..... 657 

Prediction’... ies de ce te 656 
Buddha, birth (563 BC) ....129 
Buddhist population ....... 724 

United States .,.......... 705 
Budgets— 

LANCE. Grate taco gatas ncrererets 348 

Great Britain .:...5...... 320 

New York State .......... 222 


U.S.S.R. 
United Nations 
United pe 
Buenos Aires, 
Anti-war Suse *Ci934) 


Descriptive .......... 
Population 

Buffalo, N.¥.— 
Albright Art Gallery ..... 431 
Poteet tes ete on cies 530 
MG UBT Fs aie RAS mew Sats rs 
Museum of Science ...... 
Pan-Amer. Expos. (1901) 138 
Population ...... 275, 299, 300 
Postal receipts!’ =. .......4.. 755 
PuUPUe  UPTATY? ns vee oats 752 


Oldest public (N. Mex.) 
Pel ge Center, N. ae 24: 


Bulgaria— 
Area, population, capital oe 
Cities (population) 


Deseriptive.> 2)... sea 3a 
Israel plane downed ...... 110 
Merchant fleet) 2... -..2005 675 
Telephones. | 9. i7 seen 684 
~N.. Members. ; ch) enema 42 
Bunyan, John (1660) ..:.... 131 
Bureau of the Mint ....... 69 
Burseaper. House of ee ein 


Area, population, capital 338 
Cities (population) 383 
Descriptive.va. 1.555 33 
Merchant fleet C 
Petroleum production 

Burr, Aaron pie ee ee 

Burroughs Medal 

Buses, motor— 

Lines, mileage, N.Y.C. .... 
Passengers, revenue ...... 
School fleet, largest ...... 
Statistics 3 
Terminal, largest (N.Y.) ..241 
—Chicago 17 


Basincsee 
Failures, UsSveen-ce seen 7166 
Financiers, noted. ........ 568 
Income, by industry ...... 761 
Tndex numbers *2y-j2.-eaeee 759 
Industry statistics ....685-701 
Prosperity, 1955 .......... 49 
Retail sales (value) ...... 668 
See also Cofporanons 

Business tax, N.Y. State .. ae 


Butler Handica; 
Butler Eniracy;  Colambia Uv. ite 
Butter— 
Consumption, per capita .. 
Nutritive value ... 
Prices (farm) e 
Byelorussian S.S.R. 
Byrd, Richard E. 


c= 


C.1.0, see Congress of 
Industrial Organizations 
C.0.D. mail rates 751 

Cabinet. members, 
1789-1955 


Address, form of .......... “472 

Salute (artitiery) Une less aikeote 740 
Cable— 

Atlantic (1857) .......... 135 

=Telephone so) emesis 203 

Measurement, unit of ....415 
Cabot, John (1497) ........ 130 
Cabrini, Mother Gee Cos 144 
Caesar, Julius :129, 552, ee 
Caicos Islands .............. 
Cairo, Egypt ........... 383 


P 44, 
Calamianes,. Philippines ....370 
Calcium (foods) 6. 
Calculators, math. 
Caldecott Medal 
Calendars— 
Ash Wednesday 
Christian era begins ..... 
Church memoranda, 1956. 130 
Dates, to find day of week 400 
Days (origin of names) ...721 


Days between two dates ..414 
Easter eunaay, 1 sslh Rae eS 719 
rang CICS ins co ae enae 404 

Greek Church, 1956) eens 724 
Gregorian 4).°. i. 1, 724 
Greenwich hour angles ...406 
Jewish holidays ..... . 120 
ANE Geen RS RAA 121, 724 
Mayan (300 BC) ......... 129 
Mohammedan, 1956 721 
Monthly 1955-1957 ........ 385 


, 


8 
Calendars (cont’d.) 

Months EE rit of meuner 121 
oon, 1956) wis. .ce 86-397 
hal (dates) s.s02 4. 720 
ICY DETUA Lf » ~ecoie a vlna sini 400 
Pro' cre Episcopal ...... 720 
Ready reference, .........- 400 
MPM ODO. el seersictersiy=s'= 397 
7 ee acne Sa ee aay 

(2) ht 0-1-3 03 ee a 
early 1955-57 ...........- 385 
Academy of Sciences ...... 442 
Admitted to Union ..176, 200 
ee ate statistics . ak a 
Birth, ademh ‘statistics 03 
Counties (seats, “areas) 283-284 
LACM es See aren ca i76 
Worest fires Hi... ew 795 
Governor, Officials, pay 12 
Biake, Targest ois ce. see 529 
Li HPD Oar cy einipho ta ca'e = 12 


egis 
Marriage, , divorce be 310, 311 
Museums, galleries .. 1449-444 
Origin of name 201 
Palace, Legion of Honor. .442 
Population, 1850-1950 254-255 


-Cities, counties 266-267, aes 
Presidential vote Sette sss ee 
al security ........ - 
Ste , Heit 637, 639, ea ide 

RH UARLES Chas cack. eck as 
Vital statisties per te eae 302-313 


See also States, U.S. 
Calif. Commonwealth Club, .514 
California, University of— 

PU DPATIOB. sioisig nips be 'oreioce Sale wie 
Calisthenics champions 
Calories (foods) ............665 


a aebn nes nae 131 
Cam a, Indo- 
: 349-350 
France, agreement with 
UN Member 28. 
See also Indo-China 
Cameroons, British ..,..... 329 
Cameroons, French ...;..... 349 
Camp Fire Girls ............ ae 
Campbell Island, N.Z. .,.... 
Campsites, New York ... .223- 338 
Canada— 
BL CR teste lay kis .322, 324 
Armed forces, defense ....323 
Assets, debt .......... 100, 324 
Aviation statistics |.:.../.322 
Banking statistics ........ 23 
Birth, death statistics ....322 
MRDINO anise hake ts 323 
Canals (cargo traffic) 674 
RAD LOpLatne tha ipoe dies meray s 322 


Cities-(population) ..322, 383 
Communist party banned! .323 
Descriptive ....... 316, 322-325 
PAPRCA DION <.o)s sia st betbieee « 323 
Electric power .......:4... 689. 
Fish, game commissioners. . 855 


Football, 1955 .............. 812 
French and Indian war .132 
Gold production ......322, 698 
MIOIGETERET VO. 3). 50s oie so 716: 
Government .......... 323-324 
Gitain storage ......... 6. ae 
Va) (0 LNG RRS ge ies 
Hospitalization plans 308, $09 
immigration se; eos. 
fodustriess. SS cs. 316, 30 
Insurance in force ........ 323 
Islands (areas) °........, 24 
Manufactures (value) ..... 322 
Marriage statistics ........322 
Mountain peaks .......... 549 
National parks ... iia 8 poe 
Petroleum production tice 
Population .322, 324, Ses 
Provinces 324 
Radios (number) 

MUBUTORUS A See Lact tote es 22 
Receipts, expenditures 324-325 


Religious denominations . .323 
Resources, industries 316, 322 
Royal Mounted Police ....324 
St. Lawrence Seaway 232, 316 


Social security ............ 323 
(STIS As es ene 322 
Sugar production ........ 91 
POBRAtON ST POs sie: . 323, 324 
SLEIEDNONMES Ii 7. scar 322, 684 
Television stations ........ 322 
Tourist information .. 316 


Index 


Vacation facilities 
re 
-Reversing ........- 
World. War Bee ie 
bg oe noted M 
mene 


Cities phe eee ee 
Citizenship law, VU. 
Government 


Population .........- 
Treaty of 1955 
‘anal: 


Cc. s— 
Chicago Drainage ........ 
Forelg@n\ "3. 8:j.ce es se 
i na mca rk 7 
—SUeg < las. assc valerie 
Freight carried on 67 
Inland waterways, U.S. ..213 
New York State ........ 231 
Sault Ste. Marie ........ 674 
Canary Islands, Spain 373, 524 
yy eee Society 
erican Cancer So 
781-782 
Research, 1955 ....... 181-782 
Runyon Memorial Fund ..488 
Candle-power, lighthouses ..415 
Candlemas Day - 124 
Canoeing champions ....... 889 
Canton Island . 199, 253, 524 
Canyon Diablo, Ariz. ...... 175 


Cape Breton Island (area) .. 
Cape of Good Hope 3 
Cape Verde Islands . 
Capets (French rulers) 
Capital parks, National .... 
Capitals— ; ¢ 
Foreign see specific countries 
States; 3. Bote. anne. 200 
Washington, D.C. see 214, 221 
Capitol of the U.S. . 214-215 
Prayer room 
Statuary Hall 
Visitors, admission of ....214 
Carat (measure) ...,.. 
Carbohydrates (foods) ...... 
Cardinals, Roman Catholic 713 
Cards, playing (odds) 837 
Carey-Thomas Award 
Caribbean Sea— 


Ares) Gentn’ S0,< be wees 520 
Islands ,7 AYeARs «coe .524 
Carlsbad Caverns ...-.. 187, 533 


Carnegie Corp. of N.¥. ....485 
Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace ....485 
oe ie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teach’g 485 
Carnegie Hero Fund Comm, 485 
Carnegie Inst., Pittsburgh . .433 
Carnegie Inst., Washington 485 
Caroline Islands ..199, 524 
Carolingians ...., 
Carow, Edith K. 165, 
Carranza, Venustiano (1911) 
Carthage destroyed \eee BC) 
Cartier, Ashmore Islands ... 
Cartier, Jacques (1534) 


Cartoonists, noted American 568 
Casablanca riots ............ 115 
Cascade Mountains, Wash. .194 
Castle Williams Fort ....... 244 
Casualties, war— 
Boer War (1899) ......... 138 
Civil War, U.S. ..2...... 735 
Crimean War ............ 153 
Korean. War iccccs seh 741 
Spanish-American War .,.138 
World War I (all Rations) 735 
World War II (U.S.) ..... 41 
Catalina Island _...... 176, 524 


Catanduanes, Philippines |. .370 
Catharine of Aragon (1509) 130 
Catholic associations 


Ae ic 491 
Catholic awards .._.... 514-515 
cataaee Churches— 
eadquarters ........ 7 
Membership ......... OB 706 
See also een Catholic 
Chure. 


Caucasus Moun 
— Edith (1915) ....... 
aves— 
Carlsbad Caverns .187, 533 
EOINOVA act.\-s «oversee 86 
oral a poe ey no iss 
smmoth, Ey. ...-.- 181, 533 
habe ee oS ia, eee Pe 
Canton, William (i475) |. _ 1130 
Book, Huntington 443 
Cayman Islands ..........-. ‘= 
pico and Seneca Canal . 
Islands, Philippines . 
Celebes, Indonesia ..... 357, a 
Cemeteries— 
Amer. military, abroad . 
Pus a ees Sei : 2 


Cenozoic 


ty ee te 654-664 
Sop eae Congress .609 
Education ......<...%5 479-483 
Hospital "patients . 304, 308 
Households ...... 315 
are ara Seas 689 
sicians. °;...9 asu0n (oan 
Population: ‘$< u.55-an se 252-301 
1955 data. sccm eee 
Publications on .......... 


Religion 


Centigrade scale 
Central African Federation 
Central America, Orgn. of 

112, 150 
Central Park Zoo, N.¥.C. ...251 
Century of Progress Exp. ... 


Ceram Island (area) -....... 524 
Cereals (consumption) ..... 659 
Cervera, Adm. Pascual ..... 138 
Ceuta, Africa (Spanish) ....373 
Ceylon— 
Area, population, capital ..326 
Cities (population) ....... 383 
Destriptive <.c.ae hack 326 
‘Telephones «23.20. 684 
ee ae. (vale) <s-acrn 667 
U.N. MDOP. oc- eke ee 42 
World Bank TOan .<).c2008 745 
Chad, French Africa ....... 349 


Chalice of Antioch 24 
Chalmette Historical Park .. 
Chambers of Commerce— 


New. York: ..35 > oie 491 
United States .....:...... 492 
Chambers, Whittaker (1948) 146 
Champagne Stakes ......... 820 
Chama ieoentn Bouts, 1889- 
1965. Atenas 0 een 844 
Champlain Canal .......... 231 


Champlain, Samuel de. .131, 565 


Chandernagor, India ....... 56 
Channel Islands ....... 321, 524 
Chanute Award (iiintiony .513 
Charge of the Light Brigade 135 
Charlemagne (800 AD) 130, 552 
Charles I, Eng. (1642, 49). 131 
Charles II, Eng. (1660, ’64) 
131, 132 
Charleston, S.C,— 
Gardens: 23s. fies ah oa ee 191 
Mayor >)... scan penan aie Re 17 
Population ccc ateek 279, 301 
Charter Oak, Conn. .......; 177 
Chatham Islands, N.Z. 330, 524 
Checkers (champions) ..... 895 


Cheese— 
Consumption, per capita ..659 


Nutritive value ....:...... 665 
Chemical elements— 

Atomic weights, numbers. .539 

Boiling, melting points .. 2538 

Densities” cas. accu eee 538 

Discoveries, symbols ..... 539 


Sun, present in the 


—=t > 2. eS 


~~ «2s 


sees 1953-. 693 
ice index (ahotienis) wed2 


Chemistry— 
Associations . 474, 476, 492 
Wiwards 2 ..0..... 505-506, 515 
Discoveries .......... 537, 
Lalor Sete +A 
Progress, 1955 ......... . 783 
peake, ship (1812) . 134 
Chesapeake Bay, Md. ..... “182 
Chesapeake Bay Bridge ....182 
Chess champions ...... 796, 895 
Chiang Kai-shek ........... 340 


Academy of Sciences ..... 437 
Adler Planetarium ....... 437 


orts 
Art Gastitute re ORE -438 
Board of Eons 179, 658, 662 
Buildings, ,tall .530 


Century of ae Exp. see t149 
Community Trust ........ 485 
mererar Mibrary, «)... 2. --)- 438 
Descrip Me 2 SEP BCE ...179 
Fire (187 BRA Pa x tens Ne 136 


Haymarket riot (1886) ....137 
Historical Society ... -438 
International eEDOS: f 1955 58 
Iroquois fire (1903) .13 
LaSalle Hotel fire (1946) . 144 
Buncoli Hall. i... 6.2. 438 
glen Park Zoo ....... 438 
1 SW oe See Oe 17 
Midwest Stock Exch. 179, 502 
Mileage to other cities 682-683 
Natural History Museum . .438 


Newberry Library ........ set 
Opera, 1955 92.2... 787 
Population ...... 269, 299, 300 
-Foreign-born ...........- 
Postal receipts ........... ig 
BAIDIIC SHDYATY |... cone 452 
Science & Industry Museum 439 
Shedd Aquarium ......... 439 
Telephones %.....:0.7.-... 684 
World’s Fair (1893) ......137 
Chicago, University of— 
UGLIER Bek cae fete... 3 22 445 
Oriental Institute ....438-439 
Chickens— F 
Consumption, per capita ..659 
Nutritive value .......... 665 
Farm Income ...... -...-659 
Child Health Services .. 650-651 
Child Study Assn. ..... 493 514 
Childermas ..........- . 124 
Children’s Fund, Michigan 485 
Childress, Sarah ...... 161, 169 
Childs Cup (rowing) ....... 865 
Chile— 
Area, population, capital ..338 
Cities (population) ...... 83 
Descriptive ........... 338-339 
Gold production .......... 698 
Gold) reserve -......... .. 168 
Merchant fleet ... .. 675 
Petroleum production Sa OO 
Telephones ...... 684 
Trade, foreign ..... 339, 667 
Volcanoes ............ +. 025 
Weights, measures ....._- 546 
World Bank loan ..-.... 745 


China, Republic of— 


Area, population, capital ..339 
‘Boxer Insurrection ....... 138 


Cities (population) ....... 383 
Defense Treaty ...... 742, 744 
Descriptive ........... 339-340 


Floods (1887, 1911) ..137, 139 
Formosa see Formosa 

Japan wars .137, 142, 339-340 
Merchant fleet ........... 675 


Petroleum production ....697 - 
Sugar production ..... . 691 
Tachens evacuated oan soo 
Tartars conquer (1215) ...130 
Melephones .)-.7. 06.5... 5. 684 
U.S. Marines in (1927) ...140 
Weights, measures ....... 546 


See also Formosa 


China, People’s Republic of 


(Communist )— 
Airplane crash, 1955 .....104 
Armed forces.........-... 341 
Cities (population) ....... 383 
Constitution adopted .....151 
Meccriptive ... 2... - aeeeat 


India, pact on Tibet ..... 15 
Korean war . 340, 363 
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China, Peo. Rep. of (cont’d.) 
Nations recognizin; 1 ae 340 
Prisoner issue 89, 101, 110, 743 
Revita VON": ooh aicun oe tes 
Tibet occupied (1951) ....148 
United Nations 
~Arms embargo (1951) .. 148 
~-Condemns ‘‘spy oe <Anr DO: 
-Truce proposal ates + 93 
WS) tairmen:) ay. 151, 340 
U.S. bans trade (1950) ...148 
U.S. negotiation .89, 101, ae 
DS Geb BCcOLld! estes au 

Chinese Turkestan ......... jal 

Choiseul Is., Solomons ..... ph 

Qhrist;~ Jesus) 25 4..5 08 eee 129 

Christ’ Unity Science Church aS 

Christian era begins ........ 129 


Christian, Letitia eS Sateen 161, 169 
Christianity legal (380 ‘AD) 130 
Christie, John .............. 150 
Christmas Day ea sec nae ace 122 
Christmas Island ........... 524 


Christmas Islands (Br.) ..:331 

Christopher Awards ........ 514 

Chronological eras, cycles 404 

Chronology, 1955 ........ 89-128 
See also events 

Church of Christ, Scientist— 


Descriptive fateh eee 710 
Headquarters ........ 707, 710 
Churches— 
Anglican (1558) .......... 131 
Denominations, data .705-721 
Dutch, Sleepy Hollow ..... 432 
Fast days ........... 19, ‘ee 
Greek Orthodox (1054)... .130 
Headquarters ......... 707-708 
Massachusetts, early ..... 183 
Memberships ......... 705-706 
, epee ees ai ae ao 
Number OU S. ne stena we.» 705 
Protea, Giutars” .710-711 
—Oldest in use (Del.) ..... 177 
Tall structures .......... 532 
Washington, D.C. ........ 217 
World Council =... .3.0.:, 113 


See also Religion 
Churchill, Sir Winston— 


Eisenhower meeting ...... 151 
PAC CHOTiel Soba eee 103 
On nuclear weapons....... 98 


Prime Minister .100, 143, 148 

Yalta Agreement ........ 742 
Churchill Downs racing 824, 826 
Cigars, cigarettes see Tobacco 
Cincinnati, Ohio— 


Art Museum? 63-45-95 22 2-:- 436 
Buildings, tall’ ....:2..-...2 530 
City Manager 2. conse cranes TT 
Descriptive |... 189 
Population ...... 276, 299, 300 
Operas 1950 an tetera esaista oe 187 
Public libratyy 600. an a 452 
CinemaScope, first film in ..537 
Cinerama, first showing ....537 
Circles (formulas) .......... 544 


Circuit courts, U.S. ........ 63 
Circulation, periodicals 483, 484 
Circus fire, Hartford (1944) 43 
Circus Museum ............ 435 
Citation’s record (horse) ...825 
Cities, foreign— 

Airline distances between. .778 


Ancient, most (Iraq) ....358 
Population! <=: Sa2.h.. 383-384 
SOAS ee Peseta k ual rye nites 265 
Southernmost (Chile) ....339 
Tall buildings ...........- 532 
Time differences .......:. 403 
Cities, U.S.— 
Bank clearings .......... 768 
Buildings, tall .... . 530-532 


Cost of living (indexes)... .771 
Farthest east, north, south 550 
Latitudes, longitudes .547-548 
Mayors, city manure -17-19 
Metropolitan areas ...300-301 
Mileage tables 


STATS jae Sl eRe ca Oe T17-778 
=Automobile ...2ii%... 681-683 
-Shipping distances ..671-673 
Murders in major......... 305 
Newspapers, circulation ..484 
Oldest (Fla.) ......-.0:+. 178 
Police organizations ...... 305 
Political conventions Be 

Population ........... 266-281 
-Foreign-born ............ 261 
—Growth, rank ... . 299-300 


: 9 
ie U.S. nae aa 
—Increases e E 
Jewish ....... ee 265 
—Special censuses eee 87 
—Territorial ... - 282 

Ores ie wes 
Post Office receipts. 


Precipitation ..... 
Public libraries 
Stadiums, arenas 


Telephones ...... 
Temperatures ........ 
Tides PRR eet 42 
Time differences .....:5... 403 
Wind velocities ........... 417 
See also Bs le cities 
Citizenship Day ............ 7123 
Citizenship, U. g. ae ores 629, 632 
City College of N.Y., library 446 
City Hall, N.¥.C. .......... 233 
City managers, U.S. cities 77-79 
Civil Defense Admin. ....... 740 
Federal expenditures ._...756 
Civil Engineers, Amer. Soc. .492 
Awards). /0cic sae 515 
ivil Service Commission. 70 
Employees (number) ...... 719 


Expenditures ............ 756 
Civil Service, U.S. Arora (Ee 
‘ivil War, U.S. (1861-65) . 
Appomattox Court House . Be 
Casualties ...........,.... 735 
Military leaders ......... 566 
—Stonewall Jackson ..566, 716 
Secession dates (states) ..651 
Ship losses, notable ......154 
Vicksburg Museum ...._... 436 
Cisilian employments Fed. 79, she 
Claims Court, U.S. .......... 
Clapper Memorial Award . “Bh 
Clemens, Samuel L. (home) 185 
Clementis, Vladimir ..... 49 
Clements Library, Mich. ....448 
Clergy (form of address). ...472 
Clermont (steamboat) ...... 233 
Cleveland, Grover (biog.) ..164 
Cleveland, Ohio— 


Buildings, tall ...5. 22.228 530 
Descriptive. |: 324. ..jsi ce 189 
Explosion (1944) .......... 43 
Foundation .... 9022.55. .00 485 
Hospital fire (1929) ...... 141 
Mayor’) 2: ti28h-kacee eee 
Museums)! 2-7. Nancigoee 436-437 
Population ..... 276, 299, aut 
-Foreign-born ............ 
Public: library ..<isse essen ri 
Spitz Planetarium ........436 
Western Reserve Soc. .....436 
Climate, U.S. ........... 418-419 
Climatological Service ...... 416 
Cloisters, The (N.Y.C.) ~~ 1246 
Clothing— 
Hosiery production ........688 
Price index “.. cj... 7 2e 771 
Retail sales (value) »...... 668 


Clover seed prices ....... 657 
Clubs, organizations ....489-504 
Coach of the Year ...... 43, 817 
Coaching Club Amer. Oaks 820 
Coal— 
IEXpOrts 53). ase .693, 696 
Mine disasters .698 
Production ..? _..693, 696 
Used producing “electricity 693 
Coast Guard, U. S.— 
Academy a5 eee sits .. 131 
Admirais (active duty) ....740 
Descriptive: Gis. eee 731 


Expenditures .............758 
Insignia «.\.° irc cme wer oi!?.\(t 
Medals, citations ...... 512 


Pay scale, allowances 726-727 

Women’s reserve (Spars) 731 

See also Armed forces, U.S. 
Cobb, John R. (records) 834, 888 


Cobras, King .............. 251 
Cochin-China .... veo O49 
Cocoa Exchange, N. Xe ee 492 
Cocos Islands ............-.. 330 


Code of Conduct, U.S.A. .:..741 
Coffee— 
Consumption, per capita ..659 
Prices (investigation) .... 90 
Production (Brazil ........337 
U.S. imports, by country 661 
Coffee & Sugar Exch., N.Y. 492 
Coinage ..... . 769 
Coke production, exports ...696 


ay leading 813-8 
0 
1 Cased tr be (no.) 480 


477-479 
4 
tf acias 4si-ati 
Governing ces ; 
Journalism, £ (Mo.) 
“UNV 0) (0) ie te acre ea s662411 
BUDE ALICE oko cas ee 2 445-451 
Normal schools iarconie 466-471 
Number, by state ......... 4719 
Observatories ............409 
Senior... ... .- 453-466 
Sororities 475-476 
tadGWUMS fee. eee es 
Teachers, by college . .453-471 
Teachers colleges ...... 453-466 
Team nicknameés....... 813-817 
See also Education 
. » Floyd (1925) ........ 140 


jia— 
Area, population, capital . 
Bogota conference (1948). arts 
Cities <Supyiationy 383 


Coffee exports to U.S. ....661 
Descriptive ....... 341-342 
Gold en . 698 
Mexchant fleet . 615 
Petroleum production -697 
Sugar production ........ 691 
MGIGDRONES. . 02 iste ee wea 684 
Tequendama waterfall ....526 
Trade, foreign ....... , 667 
WOIGANON oS a aba eee $25 
World Bank loan ....... 745 
Colombo nations ............ ot 


Colorad 
Admitted to Union ...176, 200 
Agriculture statistics ..654-664 
Air Rowe Academy ....... 177 
ATOR R STADE oo ass 176, 200 
Art Genter: Colo, Springs 442 
Birth, oeath statistics ...303 
EPMA Cea heu eens 176, 200 
Srinnca (seats, areas) . ne-t 


Descriptive ........... 177 
Governor, officials, pay . 13 
Bake, Clargests: s.6ssi 0005 +5 (529 
Legislature ch 


Marriage, divorce laws 310, 3h 
IMOUNtEINS LOW ew cis eee 
Museum, state 


Population, 1860-1950 254-255 
—Cities, counties ..... 267, 284 
Presidential. vote ........ 

sais security ........ 645-651 


Vitel. statistics ...... } 
See also States, U.S, 
Colorado River ............. 206 
Dams, power ....208, 211, 212 
Discovered (1540) 
Colorado Springs ...... 
Colorado Territory ... 
Colorado, Univ., of, library 446 
Colossus of Rhodes .519 
Columbia River ... 
Channels 
Dams, power . 
YF Tey Re eae au TS 
Columbia University— 
Journalism school ... 
PA GRALIOS, ©. Ss en cic eheima 
Rockefeller Center ........ 249 
Columbian Exposition (1893) 137 
Columbus, Christopher 130, 565 
Columbus Day .............. 122 
Columbus, Ohio tbe, 276, 299, 300 
Comets, me 409 
Comic books law SARL Sirs 
Cominform, Comintern. 
Comino Island (area) . 
Commerce see Shipping, Trade 
Commerce, Department of— 
Administrative personnel .. 62 


... 692, 693 
. 159, nea 
Price incor: rogram 
Production . ioe 687-698 
Commodity Credit 
eee programm (ca 
ice sup) Pp are 
Commonwealth Club, Calif. 514 
Commonwealth Fund ....-- 
Communist , Uv. S— 
ests, trials 
—Baltimore ........+-.+.: 149 
-Los Angeles .:......-.-- 149 
-New “York ©... 92.2% 147, 149 
Hollywood figures . ae eae 
Internal Security A 


Outlawed - .....2 5... 07.20% 151 
Registration ordered ....- 150 
Communist party, World— 
‘Albania ©... 2.0 eee 333 
a ‘ae ee ne 
anada outlaws .......... 
China, People’s Rep. VOR 


Czechoslovakia ........... "343 
Mstonies joss cco eect ee 346 
Germany, wast P RSE in 352 
Greek civil war ...-...... 353 
Guatemala Pernt Rar tt 93, 151 
Hungary .>...-....--: 6, 354 


ary 
TntersA wer. conf. opposes 150 


International ........ 136, 379 
—Brussels (1914) ........- 139 
Korea, North .........-.: 363 
Deatvigie ees So eiee oct he 363 
Lithuania: -. 2 . 3 


64 
Mongolian People’s Rep. . .366 


Pakistan bans .......... 326 
Poland <vdc3.5 sce eae 371 
Purges 

~Czechoslovakia (1952) ...149 
-U.S.S.R. (1953) .......-. 150 
Rumania ...... 46, 373 
San Marino ey 
Sinkiang . 341 
Tibet s.--3- = . .341 
T.S.9\ Ria 3 ae 379-380 
YupOslavie 0 \.-kans soars He 


Comoro Islands ............ 
Compass, variation of the.. “doo 
Compensation— 
Unemployment, first (Wis.) 195 
Workmen’s, N.Y. 228 
Composers 
Opera 


Composite number 
Compromise of 1850 .......- 135 
Computation lab., Harvard a 
Comstock Lode, Nev. ...... 
Concord Museum (Mass.) .. 
Confederate Mem. Day ...... 
Confederate States of Amer. 651 
See also Civil War, U.S. 

Confederation, Articles of ..170 
Confucian eros world 724 
Confucius (550 B . . 12 
Congo, Belgian tae Belgian 


Congo 
Congo, French .............. 349 
Congo, Middle (Fr.) ....... 349 
Congo River ................ 532 
Congregational Churches— 
Headquarters ........ 107, 710 
History, organization ....710 
Membership .......... .. 105 
Congress, Continental ...132, 170 


Congress of Industrial 
Organizations— 
Affiliated unions 
Headquarters ......:...... 
Labor review, 1955 . 
Membership ...... 
Merger with AFL . 
Murray Award . ; 
Congress, Library of ... 
Congress, U.S.— 
84th, First Session 
Committees, standing ..... 55 


Foundations ...........--. 
Fulbright, stock market . 
Kefauver, crime .......:.. 
MacArthur recall (1951) 148 
McCarthy, Sen. Jos. R. 98 
Peress case - 
Procedure reform .. 
Security risks .... 
Stassen, Harold E 
Theater inquiry 
Witnesses. .....- 
Zwicker, Maj. Gen. 
Connecticut— 

Admitted to Union .. 


Governor, officials, pay .. 
Industries 
Lake, : 
Legislature 

Marriage, divorce laws 310 tH 


Population, 1790-1950 
ties, counties .267-268, 284 


Presidential yote ......... 584 
ee security. 23... Pig 
Vital statistics ... "802-313 


See also States, U.S 


Conservation— 

State fish & game Seeneee oe 
Walton League Award ....515 
Constants, astronomical, ... 441 
Constellation, ship .... ae 213 
Constitution party ae 


Constitution, U.S. . 
Amendments... 
—Procedure for 617 
Articles of Confederation .170 
Articles, original 614-617 
Bill of Rights ...... 617-618 
First Dractical (Conn.) ..177 
Index to 
Origins of 
Preamble 


Building material PS 
Contracts (index) 
Dwelling units, 1950-54 
-Average cost, 1945-54 
Employees, 1940-54 .. 
Engineering prizes .. 
FHA investigation .... 
Industry income 


See also Housing 
Consumer credit statistics ..770 
Consumers price indexes Tits 
Consumption— 


Coffee —...:.-225 Ste ee 661 
Commodity imports ...... 692 
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Consumption (cont’d.) Cotton Bowl games 818 rtiss, Glenn (1910) ...139 
OOUBUNES e .- sotia.. «2 Feb aes eee i 137, 186, 188 
Gasoline, by state .680 ou 175 Mont. . 186 
Personal expenditures | - s il of Nicaea ( ce ola Custis, Mace Diiry Fae 158, 169 
Salt (average) ............ Custis-Lee Mansion |. ..217, 534 
Contests— Sa Customs, U.S.— 
cee oe ae St oe 513 Bei Pe eh . 63 
oe vires Ss : Duty-free imports -629 
Spelling Bee Se ee 1.481 est Entrance (tonnage) .670 
AP sar ie 481 Beatie agricultural .....664 Receipts, 1930-55 . - 769 
Congress’ ..132, 170 Court tennis champions .... Travelers exemptions 316, 629 
Continental Divide 1 28: Courts— Cycles, chronolo; ete 1956 ..404 
Continental Guinea (Sp.) ...374 Arbitration, intl. idiot Cyclones (descriptive) ..... 417 
tinents— International (U.N.) ..... et Dieeanea see Disasters 
Altitudes (highest, lowest) 549 New York City .:......86-87, Cyprus .............4.: 327, 524 
Areas, dimensions .....-.. 550 New York State ........ 82-83. ritish proposal... tees 117 
iC Re ae eee 528 United States .......... 63-65 Demonstrations .......... 90 
Broun tain peaks ¢...5. 549-550 Coverdale, Miles (1535) ..... 131 Greek demands ....151, 327 
PPGDUIGHON clinic's. 3 <.-1= = oor 3 260 Cowboys, rodeo champions . .896 Riots in Turkey .......... 115 
pReligious: .......-+..-+.. M28 SaCews;. wl cis... = ee 657 U.N. rejects debate ...... 117 
Waterfalls ..:......0-+0055 eee Coxey, gore S. (1894) . :137 « -Oyrenaica: —. 4.0.4 een 364 
Contract bridge, --, 855 pore e Stake bin fe Sees ek [1191 Czars of Russia ............ 555 
Conventions, poiitieal al (sites) whe Geico Foundation hee 486 Czechoslovakia— 

Cook Islands, New Zealand ..330 Crater, Joseph F. (1930) ....141 Area, Pepuiaaays Bie 842 
Goolidee, “Gaivin n (biog.) ....166 Grater Lake Natl. Park 190, 533 Cities (population) ...... 83 
Cooper U ...243 Craters, meteoric see Meteors Communists ae ( oy 146 
Coopera: Credit— Currency revalued (1953) ot 

bate E oe Associations ........ Descriptive .....0...5; 342-343 
Farm Consumer statistics Electric. power? 15.4 00sur 689 


Federal Credit Unions ....651 Farms German occupation |.143, 343 


Housing (N.Y¥.C.) ..--.--- con Foreign (U.S. Aid) . Hungary, cession to (1938) 143 
STMCOGI cise ieie sy «ee pelbate hs 37 Credit Unions, Federal 651 Masaryk, Jan (death) 146, 343 
wn museums, N.Y. 431 . erican’s 653 Merchant fleet .......... 675 

Copenhagen Tivoli .......--- reas Library Petroleum production 

poe Judith .......-..--- 147 Crete (Greece) Refugees (escapes) 

Cop: ee wophy? 34.0 24.cee8: 854 Telephones ~..!-Ss2 ue 
‘Canada mine opened .....- 316 Crim U.S. citizens in (aw) .. 
Imports, 1953-54 ......---- 692 Arrests, by offense, sex ....306 U.S. Population born in.... 
Mine, largest fot aay Mach 185 Auto thefts .......... 305. 306 Czechs, noted .............. 557 
Production /........2---0% 695 Brinks robbery (1950) ....147 

Copyright law, U.S. .-----+- 653 Burglaries ...........- 3 
Coral Sea battle .......:...- 145. > Comic books law... 471 —D— 

Corcoran Gallery of Art ....218 Electrocution, first (1890) 137 

G@orfu Island (area) ....----- 524 FBI report ......:... 305, 306 D.A.R. Headquarters .. 218, 493 

Corn— ee en (1951) 148 D-Day, World War IE ....145 
Chicago spot prices .....- 658 bynchings #0 .<4.8 s.r Sige 307 Dad Vail regattas ........ 863 
Exports, 1940-54 ...-... - 662 Mercy Tdilings (1950) .....147 Dahomey, Fr. W. Africa ...349 
Grain center receipts 662 Murders ).........: 4002 , 306 «Dairy products— 
sem te a ale eta: 665 penalties: by state ...... 307 Consumption, per capita .659 
Prices 1930-55 657 New York City Exports, 1953-54 ........ 693 
Prize crop ......-- 664 Statistics ...0.....0..000- 235 Price indexes ......... T11-772 
Production, saan 656 -Wiretap inquiry ......... 97 Dakota Territory .......... 200 
=By state, 195 - 660 Police organ: rrAhon U.S. 305 Dalai Lama (1940, 1951) 143, 148 
col? in U.S., 1915-54 ... 658 Prison population ........ 306 Dallas, Texas— 
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Cities (population) ....... 282 
Citizenship law, U.S. ....632 


Delegate, U.S; Congress .. 70 
Descriptive 197 

Farms. (statistics) 
Governor, officials, pay bande 


Inheritance taxes ......... 44 
Legislature. 2.32 ees 76 
Motta: vk: fp wate seen: 197 
Mountain peaks ..... .549 
National park ....... 533 
Population ....... 253, 282 
+Density oi. Te. sient 26 
Socialy security ...... 645-651 
Statehood action ». 54, 197 
Sugar prodscuss SeGyti Oe 691 
Telephones .......... ... 684 
Territory established .....197 
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Hawaii Sone A psa Adg1f =>... cans eae eee 351 
Volcanoe: : " rhe Aa ae 197, 525 Beer Putsch (19 aoe pe Ato mei 
See ea ‘Territories, U.S. Chancellor (1933) . 


Hawkeye State .........-++- 180 Death witnesses .......... 
ee cone Park racing ....827 Reichsfuehrer (1934 
Versailles (1935, ’37 


B rices: farm, rid ....657 Hobby, Mrs. Oveta ........- 108 
production: 1930-54 ...... 656 Hockey records .........- 
State, 1954) ......:... 660 Olympic games .......-.... 
Haya ien Foundation ........ 486 Hoes, Hannah .......... 
Hayden Mem. ery Mass. 448 Hoffman, Paul G. ........-- 1 
Hayden Planetarium ....... 244 Hogs (on farms, prices) ... 
Hayes, Rutherford  B. (biog.) 163 Hohenstaufen, House of . 
Haymarket riot (1886) ..... 137 Hokkaido Island, Japan .... 
Health, Education and Hole-in-one odds 
Welfare Dept.— Holi 


Raminintrative personnel . 62 Canada 
pppropriations,, 1O56seac:-c.- 54 Jewish 
Established 15 


Expenditures —Flag display 
Secretaries, 1953-55 sie Old eretehs 
Social Security Adm. ....645 Religious .. 
Health Museum, Cleveland .436 WOT Gye stata ea setalginte 122 
Heart Diseases— Holland see Netherlands iver — Soe. eee 
4 American Heart Assn. ....781 Holland Tunnel ............ 240 ocr wing «iy sche eto are 
Blakeslee Award ......... 513 Hollywood Park racing 822, 827 Huguenots (1560) .......... 131 
Deaths, rate, 1954 ........ 303 real ee (1886) ....137  Wukbalahaps (Philippines) ..371 
Lasker Award ...........- 517 Holohan, Maj., murder ...~. 114 Human body organs (wet.) 313 
Research, 1955 .........-. 781 ‘ Holy Ataune (1815) .134 Human rights, U.N. (1949). .147 
Whitney Foundation ...... 488 Holy Days (Greek Church) 724 Hundred Years’ War (1453) 130 
Heavyweight Champions ....844 Holy Land (Palestine) ..... 369 Hungarians, noted .......... 557 
Hebrides, New ....331. 350, 524 Holy Trinity ee tat AD) 2. Stern 129 Hungary— 
Heckscher Foundation ...... 486 Homer’s Troy (1184 BC) .129 Area, population, capital. .354 
Height, weight (human) ...309. Homestead entries 1868-1954 203 Cities Gorulavon ey 383 
Hejaz, Saudi-Arabia ....... 333 Honduras, British .......... 332 Communists rule (1947) ...146 
Helgoland Peet b eee cece pea DOL Honduras, Republic of— Czech land to a ttosa )-.. aes 
Helicopters ....... 240, 774, T76 Area, population, capital . .354 Descriptive .... 354 
Kiemin Trophy ........... 513 Descriptive (20-5... gins 354 Electric power -689 
Bell’s Canyon, Idaho ...115, 178 Merchant fleet .. . 675 Merchant fleet ........ -675 
Helms Hall ........... -443 Tegucigalpa (pop.) . 383 Mindszenty, Cardinal 146, 354 
-886 Weights, measures .697 


Helms World Trophy 


Henderson Island one Petroleum production .. 


.331 Hong Kong ... 


Henry Hudson Bridge 527 welepbones =e AG 684 Telephones 
Henry, Patrick (1765) ...... 132 Trade, U.S. (value) . 667 U.N. member ....22.21 022, 
Henry VIII, Eng. (1509) ....130 Honolulu, Hawaii ..... .-19T U.S. population born in Bx 
Heptagonal track and field 881 Honshu Island, Japan ...... 361 Vogeler, Robert (1950) ....147 
Hermit Kingdom Scere) .-362 Hoosier State .............. 179 Weights, measures 546 
Herndon, Elien L. ..... 164, 169 Hoover Library ............. 450 Huntington Library |._..... 443 
Herron Art Institute ....... 437 Hoover Dam ...... 208, 209, 212 Huon Islands (Fr.).......... 350 
Herron, Helen ......... 166, 169 Hoover, Herbert— Hurdling records— == 
Herzegovina, Yugoslavia ... .382 Biography <2 cccie cise eee 167 American, <3. .2.....+. 875, 878 
Heye Foundation ........... 247 Taxes; On ts. mon tere. 98 Championships _..... 879-882 
Hialeah Park racing ...822, 827 Hoover, Herbert, Jr. . 101, “102 Olympic games ...... 867, 868 
Hickok, Wild Bill (1876 ....137 Hoover Medal (engineering) 516 Pan-American games ».879 
Higgins Scientific Trust ....486 Hoover Report ....95, 105, 108 World ...............871, B72 
ae dog Hebets etncig Sh MSR Matsa ig) as 
Lett eee ee eens m, Francis ......... Ss destro: 5 
Beep records .870, 881, 882 Hopwood Awards (writing) .516 Beta ee ee 
winew oe fey Mecha 876-877 Horizontal bar champions. . .883 Congressional survey ..... 54 
ghways see Roads Horse racing ...... 796, 819-832 See also Disasters ~~ 
“i ary, Sir Edmund ...521, 523 Associations ..:....... 500, 503 Huss, John (1415) 130 
eee Awards ............ 516 Citation’s record ......... 825 Hyde Park’ Stakes | coe a33 
ete, ers ie. Free, bees Gon, | Meteo oe 
Aan , e)) ..43, - ell’s Canyon ... 
Hindenburg, Paul von (1934) 142 Fiatness (stake oon, aE N ERA eer ReT ae COTE 1 
Hindu population, world ...724 Deore Shas: 196, 832 ae aes Seaway 2a 
Ben at cee 143, os ned of the Year _...796 Hydrogen bomb see Atomic, 
buen eae oO * 
Hispanic Society of America 245 entaeky Baty mR Hyareee see 
Hispaniola Island ..... 344, 524 Man o’War’s record ......829 Wires se 
PUSS RAIBOR Nii ci eiialiriye oo ss 147 Money winners, leading. . 825 — 
aa er ak .556-562, 567 Ae revenues to ee tee oon LC. 
storic sites, U.S. ......... 534 -New Yor ate law ..... 230 A.A.A.A, trac! e 
Historical parks, National | 533 ~Thoroughbred champions meg Iberian peninsula. (Spain) = aa 
Historical societies 495 Triple Crown winners ...., 830 = Kher ie: che Bridge, . 185 
MnVEniGsammseumMme 114290444 Trotting, pacing records..831 Ice hoe! 862 863, 
TMpNa RS oe oe 247 World records ............ 829 Ice skating see Skating Rone os 
History— Cito K ae aise apeciic peek Iceland- : 
as ow, National ...... Area, 
Bees ult ery . vane 509, pos Horseback riding (rodeo) arts Area, population, Soe ie Fk $e 
Gutentark:. 2: 1c "*‘*n9, Horseman Stake races ...... 832 Merchant fleet... 17 et 
Chronology of 1955... 892198 Porscnerer (defined) ...... 546 Nordic Council SS ie ae 
‘onfeder 2 
eae, Hee per. 651 Breeders’ One eDA aloe 663- Ges Teco ee e ey 
Bonininiel Conse On farms, 1890-1955 ...... 657 Trade, U.S. (value) |__|. 7 
Flag of the US. . Horseshoe pitching champ.. es U.S. occupies Herr ety ne: “es 
Foreign Countries ||" Hosiery production ........ 688 Volcano’, Ja.ceepetaneae ie 
adeccntence Hall cone 612 Hespitalization plans ..308, 309 Waterfalls st ae aaa 
Major events of 1955 || ||| 45  Hospitals— World Bank Loan ........ 145 
Memorable dates ..... 129-152 Capacities, by state ....... 304 Idaho— 
Military events, U.S. |... .726 Patients, mental illness .. 308 Admitted to Union ..178, 200 
New York City ......0.)° 233 Smallpox, first (Md.) ..... 182 peru statistics . - 654-660 
go... efits noe oot 736 Area, rank .......... 78 
One hundred years a; 153 Veterans’ benefits 36 Area, rank 178, 200 
Presidents, U.S. ” 158-169 Walter Reed Medical Ctr. 220 Birth, tacatth statistics ...303 
Protestant Churehes 1710-711 Hot Springs Natl. Pk...176, 533  Ca@Pital ws. 178, 200 
States, US... 175-195 Hour angles, 1956 .......... 406 Counties (seats, areas) 285-286 
one aeales expansion, U.S. 202 House of Burgesses (1619) ..131 Descriptive ...:....... 178-179 
med ae 140-141 House of representatives Governor, officials, pay ... 73 
or ar a HE ba 144-145 see Congress, U.S. Hell's Canyon... 02... 222: 115 
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Se A et et er a a ee a eee es 
Idaho (cont’d.) India, Rep. of (cont’d.) Indones' a of (cont’d, 
, Tiegislature™ occ scl... 13 Cities eget 383 "Telephon : 2 
eee e, divorcelaws 310, 311 i Aad ve Tra Br 
EON a on, eae (254-255 Electr 689 Volcanoes 
ties .268-269 bot Gandhi milled” (1948) ..... 146 Industrial Government party. 52 
: Presidential - vote ..... 586-587 ee hoi Suites emetic 698 Industrial Hygiene Found... .486 
, Sian ‘al security ....... 645-651 TBROLVO ENG ete ne ec 768 Industries, fore 
‘ REOXER peictoe vss vs 637, 641, 680 Kashmir As Kashmir Canada eke esas 322 
Vital’ eeuce itbia ad 302-313 Mutiny: €1857) 02.02... 135 Co-determination « (ssa .148 
_ -. See also a tem U.S, Nehru, J. 99, 101, Ae) 112, 356 Nationalization ............. 
Idaho Territory ............ 200 Petroleum production ..... 697 -Bolivia (tin) ......,..... 336 
Idlewild Reece. NGS shiney praee Portuguese colonies ..112, 372 =Bulgaria .. i. 2%. ssn 338 
Ifni, Morocco (Spanish) ....366 Soviet leaders visit ....... 126 —France ser nghtoos 143, 348 
Ilinois— States (area, population) .356 -—Great Britain .......... 31 
Admitted to Union ..179, 200 Sugar production ......... 691 =India’. 77 icccueraeons 150, 356 
ee statistics . “654-664 TECIEDRONES 5.55 ce tu sis 684 —-Iran (1951) ....148, 151, 357 
s TBO Oi ies 5 vcs 179, 200 Tibet BASS with China ...151 -Mexico (1938) .......... 143 
ola Birth, month. Statistics ....303 Trade, U.S. (value) ...... 667 ~-Poland (1946) ...:....... 144 
| 1 eS eee 179, 200 Waterfalls ................ 526 —Rumania © 3. cate een 372 

Counties (seats, areas) ...286 Weights, measures ....... 546 -Turkey ends (oil) ....... 376 

Descriptive .-.......6s.0.5- 179 World Bank Loan ........ 745 —Yugoslavia ..... 0) ec: os 382 

Governor, officials, pay ... 73 Indian Ocean— See also individual countries 

Historical library, sta -439 ORR MODEM Sage neisbins hoe 520° Industries, U.S.— 

Lake, largest é Islands, areas ............ 524 Agriculture ..........5 

Gegisiature .....<...-.:2.- 13 Indian Brecritony, (Okla.) ...189 Airlines fx 

Se STTIARe, divorcelaws 310, 311 Indian: Automotive 

Population, 1810-1950 1254-255 ‘Admitted to Union ..179, 200 Business failures 

—Cities, counties .269-270, 286 Reneniare statistics .654-662 Du Pop ie eee st “7100 

Presidential vote ......... 587 Area, Yank 2... 0.4... 179, 200 Employees, 1940-1954 689 

aa security ©......- 645-651 Birth, death statistics ...303 Financiers, noted 

PEBROS ic Sc aiei es 639, 641, 680 Capitaln eee ee. 179, 200 Hosiery 52.0 05 

Vital. Statistics ....... 302-313 Counties (seats, areas) ...286 Income (by type). 

See also States, U.S, Descriptive ........... 179-180 Lumber, paper ........... 
Illinois Territory ........... 200 Governor, officials, pay 73 Manufacturing > ta 685-693 
Illinois, University of— Labor troubles ........ 57, 123 Mineral production - 694-698 

PA DEATIOS§ ii bw livie ecica te eae 447 Lake, largest ............. 529 Production index ......... 159 

Natural History Museum .444 Legislature ............... 13 Profits vs. taxes ..0......4 686 
Illinois waterway ..........- 213 Marriage, divorcelaws 310, 311 Radio, television ....790-791 
Uiliteracy (U.S.) ............ 482 Population, 1800-1950 .254-255 Railroad statistics ....677, 679 
Hilustrators, point American 568 -Cities, counties ..... 270, 286 Shoes, footwear .......... 688 
Immaculate Conception .....135 Presidential vote ..... 587-588 States, descriptive ....175-195 
Immigration, emigration— Social security ........ 645-651 ‘Textile. sedan ees 687 

Admissions, 1820-1954 ....631 Spring Mill Village ...... 437 Wage settlements, 1955. .56-57 

McCarran-Walter Act ....630 s aie. Memorials ......... 437 See also Corporations 

Quotas by nation, 1955 ...631 IPAXES Gace ntsc 639, 641, 680 Infantile paralysis see 

Refugee Relief Act ....... 631 Vital’ statistics ....... 302-313 Poliomyelitis 
Immigration law, U.S. .630, 631 See also States, U.S, Inheritance taxes (state) 641-644 
Impeachments .............. 581 Indiana Territory SR nd 200 Injuries, compensation,,N.Y. 228 

Court for trial of ........ 63 Memorial oo 0 t.ho eh cs tee 437 Inland Sea (Japan) ......... 361 
Income tax— Indiana Univ. ee eles 447 Inland water area, U.S. ....200 

Federal Indianapolis, In: Inland waterways, U.S. ....213 

=Authorized (law) ....... 619 Buildings, tall” akon ST era's 531 Shipping statistics: ....... eee 

—Collections, by state ..... 164 Foundation: ...:. 2.2.25 205; 486 Inner Mongolia ........-.... 341 

—Filing requirements See rete 633 Herron Institute ......... 437 Insignia, Armed Forces 727, 728 

-InternalRevenueLaw 633-635 Mayor) 29 ceca iw i eee 75 Institute of Early American 

-Rate schedules .......... 634 Population Rugs 270, 299, 300 History and Culture ....435 

Receipts, 1954-55 Indianapolis Speedway “tae 833 Insurance— 

—Returns (types) Race winners, 1911-’55 .. .834 Life see Life Insurance 

~Taxable soe hehe - ah Indians, American— Savings, 1946-55 ........,. 

—Withholding ..... Associations -........ 9, 495 Social Security Adm, 645-651 

State Black Hawk War (assay . 134 Unemployment .... .s .. 

-~New York law ........... 227 Crazy? Horse «snickers 137 =Canada (5% sie oes 323 

-Rates, exemptions ...637-638 Custer massacre (1876) ..137 -New York State ........ 226 — 
Incomes— French and Indian War . .132 —United States .,...-. 646-649 

Corporations ..... 700-701, 762 Geronimo surrender (1886) 137 Veterans 10.0.2. iex. 136-737 

Farms (by state) ......... 655 AMUSE Mohsnel oe cae ls ics 247 Imsured mail .............-.. 751 

NAOnal 6 os sa. ee 161-762 -Navajo Art .......... 1-442 Inter-American conferences see 

Per capita, by state .....) 762 New England War (i878) .132 Pan-American conferences 

Production workers ..685, 686 Oklahoma tribes :......... 189 Interest— 

Railroads (total) ......... 677 Population; by state ..... 264 Laws; - rates o.c «.cr aan 640 

See also salaries Reservations (acreage) a dee Loan rates rise ......,... 111 
Incubation periods .....-.<: 313 Sequoyah, statue, Okla. ane Table of simple .......... 543 
Independence Day -......... 122 Tippecanoe battle (1811) ; Interior, Department of the— 
Independence Hall .......... 612 Tribes, stock ............; “Bea Administrative personnel. . 62 
Index of American Design . .217 Indo-China, Associated Appropriations, 1956 ...... 55 
Index numbers— States of ~ Employees (number) ...-.. 79 

PESIBVHOSG <0 corse creprun’s oe 159 Areas, population, capitals 349 Established ....:.....:.--. a 

Construction activity ..... 314 Cities (population) ..383, 384 Expenditures ............. 

SASOAUS ae nos olen e ers 314, 759 Descriptive =... 2.0 e. 349-350 Hydroelectric projects 208- as 

Consumers’ prices 759, q1-172 Japan enters rie Re ira ot 143 Secretaries, 1849-1955. .62, 173 

Cost of living .......-. TT1-772 Trade, U.S. (value) ...... 667 Internal Revenue Bureau— 

Siipioyment erty acssteses 685, 759 Vietminh rebels Collections, 1951-55 756, 763, 764 

LE Poe eee ee ees 654. apnea ola egos re ry states, regions ....... nes 

Fa ior earnings ..,.685, 759- -U.S.S.R. recognizes ..... =By SOULCE ees oaieeia areas 

Farm stators reteea .655, 772 War Expenditures -...2...-...45 158 

Food prices .......... 771-772 -Armistice .........-..+45 151 Receipts, 1930-55 ......... 169 

Freight-car loadings ..... 159 -Eisenhower on end of ...111 Internal Revenue Code, 1954 633 

Industrial production .....759 -Nurse, heroic ............ 50 Internal Security Act ...... 608 

Manufactures ....... 159, 772 SSumimary - 6.0 ij meena 50 International Bank for 

Production workers ....... 685 Waterfalls = iv. .205 5.8.6 526 Reconstruction ......... 145 

Sales, dept. store ......... 759 Indonesia, Republic of— International Court of Justice 

Wholesale prices ..... 159, T1712 Area, population, capital .356 see United Nations 
India, former French ...... 356 Cities (population) ....... 383 International date line ..... 412 
India, Portuguese .112, 151, 372 Descriptive ........... er me geonhysice! 
India, Republic of— Gold PEServe fit ar sain BSc cee VEAP) ce nas ec 108, 523, 774 

Airlines nationalized ..... 150 Merchant fleet ......... ae fntemnational Monetary Fund 746 

Amritsar riot (1919) ..... 139 Netherlands union ends ...3 International postage. ...752-755 

Area, population, capital .355 Petroleum production ..... International Red Cross ...7117 


rue eta. 112, 127 Sovereign state ......147, 3 Interscholastic sports records— 
Gelcntta Peis pe TeRuCth 144 Sugar production ......... 69 Events, 1955..........881, 882 


WNAULONAL 26... cece ee 
New York City 
Interstate Commerce C 

Segregation on trains .125 

tracoastal waterways 213, 668 
Inventions .............. 535-537 
Inyentors, American 56 
Patent law 
Patented. “1955 
esti; gations see Congressional 

aries and Crime 
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Area, ran , 200 
Birth, death “statistics ../.303 
Capi TERT a Re 180, 200 
Counties (seats, areas) ...287 
Descriptive 2.4%, ...-5..0-+ 180 
Governor, Officials, pay. 13 
Historical societies ..:439-440 
Hake, Jargest. .......0.0., 529 
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Marriage, divorce laws 310, 311 
Population, 1840-1950. (254-255 


—Cities, counties ...... 270, 28 
Presidential vote ..... 588-589 
aces security s,s 645-651 

xes ..... 637, 639, 641, 680 
Vital statistics ....... 302-313 


See also States, U.S. 
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reat population, capital mat 
Cities populat jon) .. 383 
escape 357-358 
Gold Teas tS. ee ae cee 


Great Britain, relations . 
Petroleum 

ABS erties .148, 151, 23 
-Pact (1954) 151, 


=Production) .32.(). 23... -. eo 
Telephones ..... . .....684 
Trade, U.S. (value) .....667 
Treaty with U.S. .....742-743 
3 Weights, measures ....... 54 
raq— 
Area, Wemulatton: capital. .358 
Cities (population) ......383 
Defense pact ...... 93, 126 
Descriptive... 8. . 358 
Petroleum production 358, 697 
Reeppenes Ap PEO Om 684 
Trade, U.S. (value) 667 
U.S.S.R, relations ...... . 92 
World Bank loan ......... 745 
Ireland, Northern— 
Area, population ......... 321 
Cities ioe ee) eleatees 384 
Descriptive: ii. cs. oie 321 
—U.S. population jee in, .262 
~ Treland, Republic of— 
Area, population, capital. a08 
Cities (population) ....... 
Descriptive |........-. Balas 
Mlectric MOWer «20... v ss 689 
Independence (1949) . 147 
Merchant fleet ............ 675 


Presidents, prime ministers eat 


Sugar production Potaaiss hen. 91 
Telephones: 3. s. ees... ee 684 
Trade, U.S. (value) ...... 667 
AGEN eOMHET os ee ke 42 
U.S. population born in . .263 
Irish authors, noted ....... 561 
Irish Historical Soc. ...489, 513 
Irish Rebellion (1798) ...... 133 
Ijron— 
Exports, imports ..... 692, one 
Production — 6.08). ewes 
Record import load ...... or 
Irrigation, reclamation . 208-213 
Irving, Washington ........ 32 
Islamic calendar, 1956 ...... 721 
Islands— 


Area, location, prere aie 524 
U.S. trusteeship ... 199 

Isle of Man 

Isle of Pines (Fr.) . 

Isle of Wight (area) . 

Isle Royale National Park . 

Israel, Republic of 
Airliner shot down 1 
Arab League relations .... 94 
Area, capital 3 


524 
533 


Ben Gurion, premier ..... 43 
Cities (population) ....... 384 
Citizenship (law) ........ 629 


Jerusalem 
Jordan clashes 
Merchant fleet 

Mixed Armistice Cai. 


Population 
Telephones 
Trade, foreign 

U.N., admitted to 

U.S. recognizes (1948) 

Weizmann, Chaim . 

See also Palestine 
Italians, noted 
Italy— 


..146, 149 


Area, population. capital .360 
Cities (population) ....... 384 
Colonies (former) .....-..- 36. 
Descriptive) .< fue. + 360-361 
Electric power ...-......-. 

Fascist government ...... 60 
—Albania invaded (1939) . .143 
-Ethiopian war ...... 42, 346 


-Germany, alliance (i939) 
Gold reserye 6 

Gronchi, president 
Merchant fleet .. 
-Vessels, notable _ 
Petroleum production 


143 
768 


UUIGR Ses secret cinle sey wie asa 554 
Segni, premier ...»....... 360 
Somalia trusteeship ...... 361 
Sugar production ......... 691 
Telephonesitte a. .e eae 684 
Tosa waterfall ..0.0...... 526 
Trade, foreign .:..... 360, 667 
inrleste \s.6 one caeae 361 
=Pact with Yugoslavia 151, 361 
ICL. Ni MEMpPEr 2 se teases 42 
WS: alGieaw 6, 104, 746 
U.S. population born in | .263 
WOlCanOCS coairt an verte isan 525 
World Bank loan ........ 745 
World War I ....140-141, 735 
World War II ...144-145, 732 
Ivory Coast, Fr. W. Africa . ae 
Ivy League football ......... 
Ewe Withee ta 145, oy 
— j — 
Jackson, Andrew— 
Bideraphy otacsns star sack 
Birthday (legal A deen AS 
Jackson, Stonewall ....56 
Jacksonville, Fla.— 
Buildings, tall . 531 
MAYOR a. Pacts. Pad BLO) 
Population : 268, 299, 300 
Jamaica, Br. W. Indies 322, 524 
Sugar production ........ 691 
Jamaica racing (N.Y.) 822, oe 
James Foundation .......... 
James, Jesse (birthplace) iss 
Jamestown, Va. (1607) ..... 131 
Exposition (1907) ......... 
Jammu-Kashmir ........... 
Jan Mayen Is. (Norway) . “369 
Japan— 
Amami Islands ...... 150, 361 
Area, population, capital .361 
Atom damage, U.S. pays . 91 
Chinese wars ..,..142, 339-340 
Cities (population) ....,.. 384 
Descriptive ........... 61-362 
Elections (1955) ...... 96, 362 
Electric power ........... 689 
GATT) member eee cen 111 
Gold reservelenn. woe 768 
Indo-China attacked (1940) 143 
MacArthur in (1945) .145, 361 
Manchuria (1931, ’32) ../.141 
Merchant fleet. .... wt... 75 
Mikado restored (1867) .136 
Mutual defense pact .150, 362 
Petroleum production 697 
Reparations any 


Royal family .. 
Russia, war (1904) 
Shigemitsu, M. 

Telephones 
Tojo, Hideki 


ee 199 
Java, Indonesia ....... 357, 524 
Voleanoes). So ose => as 525 
Javelin throw recor 
Ameriran.- sacs Sea 875, 878 
Championships ....... 879-882 
Olympic games ...... 867, 869 
Pan-American games ..... 879 
World |. ...25 5.6. si. Skee 872 
Jefferson, oe 
Biography «3.0: .2-25 159 
Bisthdey ” (egal. holiday) .722 
Declaration of Independ. .611 
Memorial, W: + eC ae 
Mount Rushmore Mem 192 
Jehovah’s witnesses 706, 707 
elke, Minot F. ..... Pa) 3 
Jerome Senior 820 


Jersey City, 
Black Tom pas ae (1916) 139 
Buildings, tall 531 

r 


Mayor «22 cise 

Population 
Jersey Satan (Br.) 524 
Jerusalem. (oo .csc2 ects 359 
Jesus Christ see Christ, Jesus 
Jewelry— 

Birth stones. .......s.sc00 313 

Excisé ‘tax « Jo54-5 763 

Precious stones (defined) 313 
‘Wedding anniversaries ....310 
Jewish Congregations— 

Headquarters ........ 707, 708 

Membership =. <<: Sa.c0-se 706 
Jewish Welfare Bd., Natl. ..717 
Jews— 

Calendar, holidays ....... 720 

De Hirsch Fund .......... 485 

Persecutions .... 138, 351 

Population statistics .265, 724 

Rabbi, first U.S. ...... 265 


Societies 489, 491, 495, 496, 504 
—Wise Award 
Zionist movement 
Joan of Arc (1429) 
Jockey Club Gold Cup races 
Jockeys, leading ........ 
Johns Hopkins Uniy. library 
Johnson, Andrew— 
Biography .... 
Impeachment . 
Johnson Island 
Johnson, Louisa C. 
Johnston ae ; 


Teal, clashes ... 99, 150 
N. member, San sepa 42 
Jordan Foundation _...._._. 487 
Joslyn Museum, Omaha -440 
Journalism— 
Awards 


=, Sone 506-509, 516-517 
College societies 74, 476 
Editors, publishers (noted) Bau 
First school of (Mo.) 185 


Graduate School of ..506, 509 
Pulitzer Prizes ...... -509 
See also Newspaper, 
Joyce, William (1946). Rider 144 
Judges— 
Address, form of ......... 472 
District courts .......... 63-65 
New. York City, seceee 86-87 
New York State ........ 82-83 
Oath ofiofice) aes 170 
Supreme Court ........ 63, 66 


U.S urts 64-66 
Juilliard “Musical Foundation 487 
Julian calendar .... . 721, 724 
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Juliana, Queen .............367 Kerosene production ........ 697 Lakes— 
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Ke: States gists ae ee 190 Crater, Oregon ........... 190 
t. William (1696). .132 Finger Lakes (N.Y.) ..... 225 
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Tornadoes in U. S., Loss of Life, Property Damage 
Source: Weather Bureau, United States Department of Commerce 


Number | Total loss | Property Number | Total loss | Property 

Year reported of life losses reported of life losses 
1916-1929. 1,684 4,164 $183,117,225 190 140 $40,699,650 
1930-1939 1,709 1,939 93,740,357 262 212 27,367, 
1940.... 128 65 6,015,320 209 242 13,602,340 
1941 118 53 4,492,650 3 29,484,275 
1 170 384: 15,268,950 270 230 35,193,903 
LSS | ns 155 58° 12,198,400 532 516 224,345,900 
CT a 173 275 21,594,150 690 35 28,367,400 
eA G ci tasta-<", 126 210 22,069,800 SSS a 
a 109 78 12267, 015|| Total....... 6,997 8,776 793,819,395 
aS 171 313 23'994'680||Average....| 179.4 225.0 20,354,343 


Tornadoes in the pale States with heavy loss series of tornadoes on March 21, 1932. 
of lives were: Feb. 9, 1884, from Illinois south to On Mar. 21, 1952, a tornado struck six Southern 
the Gulf of Mexico in which 800 were killed; Aug. States along the Mississippi River, killing 232. _ 
28 to Oct. 2, 1893, when 3,000 lost their lives; Mis- On May 11, 1953—Waco, Texas, 113 killed; in 
souri and Tilinois tornado May 27, 1896, in ‘which San Angelo, i0 killed. Total deaths, 123. 
306 were killed; St. Louis, Sept. 29, 1927, in which On June 8, 1953—Flint, Mich., 116 deaths; 
87 were killed and the Higgins, Texas-Woodward, other Mich. 12 deaths. Cleveland, Ohio, 17 deaths. 
Oklahoma tornado April 9, 1947, in which 167 were Total deaths, 145. 
killed. In Alabama 268 deaths occurred during a (See page 88 for tornadoes of 1955) 


On Fear and Freedom 
“Any person who hasn’t anything to fear can answer anything.’’—Bernard Baruch, commenting on 
the refusal of actors to answer Congressional inquiry into communist affiliations. 
“J believe that freedom always wins the last battle.”"—Dr. Gainza Paz, editor of La Prensa, Buenos 
Aires, on the fall of President Peron. 


The largest philanthropic donation ever made 
in the United States—and in the whole world, too 
—was announced Dec. 12, 1955, by the Ford 
Foundation in New York City, It allocated $500,- 
000,000, to be distributed during the next 18 
months to 4,157 privately supported colleges, uni- 
yersities and hospitals throughout the United 
States. This exceeded by $150,000,000 the total 
amount donated by the Foundation since its or- 
ganization 19 years before by the family of Henry 
Ford. Based entirely upon the profits of the motor 
car industry, it was a dramatic demonstration of 
the contribution of private enterprise to the na- 
tion’s welfare. 

The Foundation announced that the sum would 
be given in addition to approximately $30,000,000 
allocated during the year for new projects, and it 
represented an evolution of the determination of 
Henry Ford Il, expressed earlier in the year, to 
help raise the level of salaries of faculties. An 
advisory committee was formed to study needs 
and it agreed on the following program: $210,000,- 
000 for endowing increases in salaries of 615 pri- 
vate, regionally accredited, 4-year colleges and uni- 
versities; $50,000,000 to 126 instituticns that al- 
ready have improved the salaries and status of 
their teachers and could use the grants either to 
supplement them or turn the money to other 
work; the rest of the college grants to give 
healthy support to other institutions, without try- 
ing to compare their accomplishments. A ceiling 
of 2% of the payroll was placed on the grant to 
any one institution, so that no one received more 
than $5,000,000. 


HOSPITALS TO ENLARGE PLANTS 


The aid to hospitals went to 3,500 voluntary, 
nonprofit institutions in the U. S. and its posses- 
sions, in grants of $10,000 to $250,000, the money 
to be used for all legitimate purposes except. oper- 
ating expenses for services. Facilities may be in- 
creased, personnel may be added, training may be 


Portland, Ore., Housewife Wins $25,000 for Baking Sweet Roll 


Mrs. Henry Jorgensen, Portland, Ore., won an 
award of $25,000 on Dec. 13, 1955, in the finals of 
an annual contest conducted by the Pillsbury Mills 
of Minneapolis. The award was made at a luncheon 
in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, after 
the ‘‘bakeoff’’ in a contest in which 100 persons, 
ed Se one man and 2 boys, took part. Other 
prizes: 

Mrs. Clara E, Hughes, Orange, Va., $7,500 for a 
layer cake; Mrs. Nicholas Suciu, Otter Lake, Mich., 
$2,500 for apple dumplings; Mrs. Louis Ganssle, 
Glen Ridge, N. J., $1,000 for pucky star cookies. 
In the junior class: Karen Fokmier, 14, Battle 
Creek, Mich., $3,000 for pieburgers; La Vaun Jost, 
15, Limestone, Okla., $2,000, for layer cake with 
apricot. All contestants received a range from the 
General Electric Co. The winning recipe: 


2 cakes compressed yeast 

44 cup lukewarm water (or 2 packages dry yeast 
and 14 cup very warm, not hot, water) 

4% cup butter or margarine 

4 cup hot scalded milk 

4 cup sugar 

2 teaspoons salt 

2 teaspoons grated orange rind 

2 unbeaten eggs 

4 to 415 cups sifted Pillsbury’s Best Enriched 
Flour 


—I4-cup orange juice 
3 


tablespoons sugar 


a ree 
United Nations Admits 16 New Members in Compromise 
For earlier reports see Chronology: United 


After weeks of maneuvering, the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations on Dec. 14, 1955) voted 
to admit 16 nations as new members. The vote 
was effected after a plan to admit 18 nations was 
wrecked by 13 vetoes cast by the Soviet Union 
and one by Nationalist China. In the compromise 
Outer Mongolia, which China and the United 
States considered a puppet of the Soviet Union, 
and Japan were omitted. The 16 admitted were: 


Albania aly 
Austria Jordan 
Bulgaria Laos 
Cambodia Libya 
Ceylon Nepal 
Finland Portugal 
Hungary, Rumania 
Ireland Spain 


This gave the Communist bloc four new nations 
—Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania, and 


research conducted 
grants. Hospital boards must submit. 
tax exemption and outline their 
. The Foundation 


struction. : 
The Foundation made no discrimination between — 
race or religion; its object was to benefit not 
group or one region, but to raise the welfare of 
the institutions throughout the country. = 


CROSS-SECTION OF DONATIONS 


Some of the donations were: California Institute 
of Technology, $1,229,900; Stanford University, 
$2,334,400; Yale University, $4,000,900; Hampton 
Institute, $420,000; Met ge MEF a 
$2,742,800; University of Pit , $1,498,200; 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, $1,318,400; a 


orthw' ni 
00;’ Manhattanville College of the 
Heart, $475,200; 
York University, 
177,900; Yehiva - 
Bayiae university, $884,800; Vanderbilt University, 
The donations to hospitals were so widely dis- 
tributed and to so many institutions that a large 
improvement in facilities and professional help 
was to be expected. 


In estimating the value of the holdings of the 
Ford Foundation, the New York Times said: 


As of Sept. 30, 1954, the Foundation’s wealth 
had been reported at $493,213,842. But the 
of this was a theoretical book value for 


Soften compressed yeast in lukewarm water. 
(Or soften dry yeast in warm water.) 

Combine butter and milke in large bowl. Stir 
until butter melts. Cool to lukewarm. Add sugar, 
salt, orange rind, eggs and the yeast mixture. 
Gradually add the flour to form a stiff dough. 
Mix thoroughly. Cover. Let stand 30 minutes. 

Roll out to a 22 by 12-inch rectangle on floured 

board. Spread half of dough along 22-inch side 
with nut filling. Fold uncovered dough over filling. 
Cut into I-inch strips (crosswise). Twist each strip 
4 or 5 times. Hold one end down on baking sheet. 
curl around in a spiral, tucking end underneath. 
Cover with waxed paper or towel. Let rise in warm 
place (85° to 90° F.) until doubled in size, 45 to 60 
minutes.* . 
. Bake at 375° F. for 15 minutes until light golden _ 
brown. Meanwhile prepare glaze of orange juice 
and sugar. Brush tops of rolls and bake 5 minutes 
longer until deep golden brown. Remove from 
= g sheet immediately. Makes 142 to 2 dozen 
rolls. 

*For warm place, set pan of boiling water in 
bottom of cold oven. Place rolls on rack above; 
close oven door. Remove 15 minutes before baking 
to preheat oven. 

Nut Filling 


43 cup butter or margarine 

: cup ere sc ahs sugar 
cup (44-lb. lberts, ground or chopped yer 
fine—(other nuts may be substituted +, = 
Cream butter, Blend in sugar thoroughly. 
Add nuts. 


X Pa ate 

increase s votes to 9. The United States - 
stained from voting on the four satellites: a 
attempted to have Japan added after Outer 
Mongolia was dropped, but the Soviet Union 
turned this down. The Soviet delegate, Sobolev, 
in proposing a vote on the 16, indicated that 
Outer Monoglia and Japan might be considered 
in 1956, indicating a Soviet plan to balance one 
as pecerad oop: ae oF also believed the Soviet 

xpects in ; mm 

inte tee to get Communist China 


Immediate seating of the new delegates on Dec. 


on Dec, 13, the Chinese dele ate, ns 
Tsiang said the issue was ‘imply, meio? 
to be extended, or 


~ a 


Additions and Changes 


A483 


Additions and Changes While Press was Running 


AWARDS 
(Pp. 505-518) 

American Woman’s Assn., eminent achievement 
award, to Frances BE. Willis, American ambassador 
to Switzerland. 

Audience Vote for Best Performances in Motion 
Pictures in 1955 (poll taken by theaters): Jenni- 
fer Jones in Love is a Many Splendored Thing; 
James Dean (deceased) in East of Eden. Most 
promising new actress: Peggy Lee of Pete Kelly’s 
Blues; most promising new actor: Tab Hunter, 
of Battle Cry. Best film: Mister Roberts. 

Family Doctor of the Year, named by the Amer- 
ican Medical Assn.: Dr. E, Roger Samuel, Mt. 
Carmel, Pa., 66. : 

George Eastman Awards for contributions to 
motion-picture art. First annual, at Eastman 
House, Rochester, N. Y., to 20 stars, director, 
cameramen, including Mary Pickford, Mae Marsh, 
Harold Lloyd, Buster Keaton, Richard Barthel- 
who attended; Jesse L. Lasky presented 


Les Eaux Melees (Mingled Waters). 

Harmon International Air Trophies, for distin- 
guished flying: Lt. Col. Jas. F. Coleman, USMC 
Reserve, for vertical take-off; Capt. Marion H. 
Eppes, Commdr. Midway air base, for 8-day, non- 
stop airship patrol. 

Lane Bryant Social Service awards for volun- 
teer community service, $1,000 each, to Mrs. 
Chas. Keller, Jr., Urban League of Greater New 
Orleans; Virginia Council on Health & Medical 
Care. Honorable mention: Mrs. Josephine Du- 
veneck, Los Altos, Calif.; Police Athletic League, 
New York. 

Mrs. America of 1956—Mrs. Ramona Deitemeyer, 
Lincoln, Neb., mother of 5, PTA president and 
Sunday School teacher, chosen at Ormond Beach, 
Fla., May 14. 

New York City Medal of Honor—Helen Hayes. 

Reid Foundation, New York, estab. by Ogden 
Reid; 6 newspaper fellowships of $5,000 each for 
study abroad to Ben Haig Bagdikian, Providence, 
R. 1.; Ralph Grant Craib, Oakland, Calif; Bob 
Eddy, St. Paul Dispatch; John W. Haigh, Yakima, 
Wash., Republic; Mary Packwood, Binghampton, 
WN. Y., Press; Eleanor Rose Prech, Cleveland Press. 


Death Roll (pp. 792-794). Glenn L. Martin, 69, 
airplane Dioneer, at Baltimore, Md:, Dec. 4, 1955. 
Chas. E. Mitehell, 78, New York City, Dec. 14. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Cambodia (P. 349)—Formally declared inde- 
pendence from France, Sept. 25; Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk, former King, was named premier, 

Germany, East (P. 352)—Parliament amended 
the constitution, Sept. 26, to provide for national 
armed forces and universal military service. 

Great Britain—Hugh Gaitskell, 49, was chosen 
leader of the Labor party to succeed Clement R. 
Attlee, Dec. 14. 


Israel (P. 359)—David Ben Gurion, former in-, 


eumbent, resumed as premier Nov. 2, confirmed 
by Knesset (Parliament) Nov. 3. 

Moroceo (P. 366)—M’Barek Bekkai designated 
Premier of first national government Nov. 30. 

Pakistan (Pp. 325-326)—Acting Governor- 
General: Maj. Gen. Iskander Mirza, Aug. 5. Z 

Rumania (Pp. 372-373)—Premier Gheorghiu-Dej 
relieved of post Oct, 3; succeeded by Chivu Stoica. 

Sudan (P. 374)—Great Britain and Egypt signed 
an agreement in Cairo, Dec. 3, providing for a 
Sudanese plebiscite to determine country’s future 
and concurrent election of a constituent assembly. 

USSR. (Pp. 377-380)—Georgi M. Malenkov was 
appointed one of 6 First Deputy Premiers, accord- 
ing to a Dec. 5 announcement. 

Vietnam, South (Pp. 349-350)— Country was 
proclaimed a republic, Oct. 26, with Premier Ngo 
Diem its first president under a provisional con- 
stitutional act. —_——_—- 

Memorable Dates (P. 143)—Omitted were the 
following disasters: 1943—Race riot in Detroit, 
June 21; 34 dead, 700 injured. Riot in Harlem 
section of New York, 6 Negroes killed. 

1944—Deadly coal fumes from locomotives in 
Italian railway tunnel near Balvana, killed 521, 
Mar. 2, in world’s worst railway disaster. Only 6 
survived. 

Ringling Brothers and Barnum & Bailey Circus 
fire in Hartford, Conn., caused a stampede in the 
main tent; 168 killed, 487 injured, July 6. 

At Port Chicago, Calif., 322 persons were killed 


by a double explosion which shattered two muni- 
aie ae rapide ad pier, July 17. 
uid gas explosions in Clevelan ; 
killed 135 persons, Oct. 21. os 
POSTAL INFORMATION 
(Pp. 751-755) 

Postmaster General Arthur E. Summerfield an- - 
nounced Dec. 5 that, at the instance of the U. S. 
delegates, the Postal Union of the Americas and 
Spain, meeting in Bogota, Columbia, authorized 
increase of maximum weight of packages for 
printed matter from 22 to 33 Ibs. 

SPORTS 

Baseball—Hall of Fame—(P. 809)—John (Honus) 
Wagner, 81, died Dec. 6, Carnegie, Pa. 

Baseball—Most Valuable Player Awards (P. 806) 
—American League: Yogi Berra, New York Yankee 
catcher, 218 points. National League: Roy Cam- 
panella, Brooklyn Dodgers catcher, 226 points. 

Boxing Champions (Pp. 840-841)—Sugar Ray 
Robinson became world middleweight champion 
for third time by knocking out Carl (Bobo) Olson 
in 2nd round, Chicago, Tl., Dec. 9. 

Boxing—Major Pro Bouts (Pp. 842-843)—Isaac 
Logart def. Virgil Akins (D-10), Madison Square 
Garden, Dec. 2, Peter Muller def. Ray Drake (D- 
10), St. Nicholas Arena, New York, N. Y., Dec. 5. 
Bob Satterfield def. Paul Andrews (KO-9), Buffalo, 
N. Y¥., Dee. 6. Ezzard Charles def. Toxie Hall 


“D-10), Rochester, N. Y., Dec. 6. Floyd Patterson 


def. Jimmy Slade (TKO-7), Los Angeles, Dec. 8. 
Cherif Hamia, French featherweight champion, 
def. Robert Cohen (TKO-10), Paris, Fr., Dec. 10. 

Bridge (Contract) (P. 855)—Blue Ribbon Open 
Pairs, Miami Beach, Fla., Dec. 5: Milton Q. 
Ellenby, Chicago, and Pvt. Emanuel Hochfeld, 
Fort Dix, N. J. National Non-Master Pairs: 
M/Set. and Mrs. E. L. Esh, Sioux City, Ia. 

Dog Shows (P. 851)—Brooklyn (N.Y.) K.C., 
Dec. 4:. Ch. Barrage of Quality Hill, boxer (Mr. 
and Mrs. Jouett Shouse, Washington, D. C.). 

Football—Coach of the Year (P. 817)—Hugh 
Duffy Daugherty, Michigan State. 

Football—Scores (Pp. 813-817)—Games of Dec. 
3: Duke 6, North Carolina 0. Houston 26, Wyoming 
14. North Texas State 7, Trinity (Texas) 6. 

Football—Trophy Winners (Pp. 812-818)—Heis- 
man Memorial Trophy: Howard (Hopalong Cassa- 
dy, Ohio State halfback (also won Robert. W. 
Maxwell Trophy). Lambert Trophy (Eastern 
college football supremacy): University of Pitts- 
burgh. Canadian Championship and Grey Cup 
(Canadian professional): Edmonton Eskimos de- 
feated Montreal Alouettes, 34-19. N.C.A.A~maijor 
college scoring champion: Jim Swink, Texas 
Christian, 125 points. 

Harness Racing (P. 832)—American- Pacing 
Classic ($75,000): Times Square and Hillsota, 1.59. 
Aner ican Trotting Classic ($75,000): Scott Frost, 
1.5945. 

Horse Racing (Pp. 819-830)—Gallorette Stakes, 
Pimlico, 9 furlongs, won by Searching in 1:5335. 
Horse Champions (Thoroughbred Racing Associa- 
tions)—American Champion: Nashua (Belair 
Stud); Colt: Nail; Two-year-old filly: Nasrina; 
Three-year-old colt: Nashua; Three-year-old filly: 
Misty Morn; Older horse: High Gun; Filly and 
mare: Parlo; Steeplechaser: Neji. 

Horse Racing—Leading American Jockeys (P. 
830)—Willie Hartack, leading jockey in 1955, be- 
came second jockey in history to ride more than 
400 winners in one year when he rode four win- 
ners at Tropical Park, Dec.-5&, total 404. 


GENERAL 

Mayors (Pp. 77-78)—Chas. P. Taft (R) was 
elected mayor of Cincinnati Dec. 14. 

Stars of the Past (Pp. 576-578)—Frieda Hempel, 
former Metropolitan Opera star, died Oct. 7 in 
Berlin, Germany, 70. John Hodiak, film and tv 
actor, died Oct. 19 in Tarzana, Calif., 41. 

Virgin Islands (P. 198)—Gov. Archie A. Alex- 
ander resigned Aug. 17; succeeded by Walter A. 
Gordon of Riverside, Calif., sworn in in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Oct. 7; Charlotte Amalie, Oct, 17. 

Aviation—International and United States Rec- 
ords (Pp. 775-776)—A British Comet III jet-liner, 
claimed crashproof, flew from Cairo to Singapore, 
5,240 miles, in a record 1042 hours at an average 
540 m.p.h., after equalling the London-to-Cairo 
record of 5 hours 5 minutes, during a test flight 
from England to Australia. 

Fast Ocean Flights (P. 703)—Amundsen-Ells- 
worth-Nobile dirigible expedition should be listed 
under 1926, not 1936. 
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44 Campaign of 1956 


NATIONAL CONVENTION AND ELECTION DATA FOR ¥ 
The campaign of 1956 will open with the formal nominations for President and 
aah by the Republican and Democratic National Conventions, and the — 
Seciictone tor nator Governor and other state officials by state conventions. 
Election day: Nov. 6, 1956. 


ead: 
Pas 


REPUBLICAN . 


Republican National Convention was scheduled to open a Kee tent at eget s- 


ixon 
Warren (Calif,), Gov. Goodwin J. Knight (Calif.), Gov. Christian Herter (Mass.). 
George Humphrey. Candidate for Vice President, if Mr, Eisenhower ran, was ex- 
pected to be incumbent, Richard M. Nixon. 
At the Chicago convention, 1952, the delegates numbered 1,206; alternates ight D, Eisen- 
hower received 845 votes, Robt. A, Taft 280, Earl Warren 77, on final ballot. 
DEMOCRATIC 


Democratic National Convention was scheduled to open Aug. 13, 1955, in Chicago. 
Tf all states take advantage of their maximum quotas, there will be 2,744 delegates, 
1,896 alternates. Votes te be cast will be 1,372, with 687 needed to nominate. - 

As of December, 1955, Adlai Ewing Stevenson (Ill.) had announced his candidacy 
for President. Gov. Averell Harriman (N. Y.), Sen. Estes Kefauver (Tenn.), Gov. 
Frank J. Lausche (Ohio) and Gov. G. Mennen Williams (Mich.) also had backers. 
eta dala F. Wagner of New York City had been endorsed in New York for- Vice 

resident. 

At the Chicago convention, 1952, there were 1,576 delegates. Out of 1,230 votes to nominate a 
Presidential candidate, Gov. Adlai Ewing Stevenson of Illinois received 61742 (revised Heares Sen. 
a) 1 eid (Tenn.), 27942; Sen. Richard B. Russell (Ga.), 261; Vice President Alben W. Barkley 

y- Lo. 

Delegates are chosen in primary elections, district or state conventions, and party 
state committees. In many states, state laws require use of one or more of these three 
methods. Otherwise, state party rule or custom prevails. 

Although Americans go to the polls to vote for President and Vice President, their 
votes are technically cast for a group of electors, who automatically cast the vote for 
the executives. Consult Constitution of the United States, Art. II, and Amendment, 
Art. XII, pages 616 and 618. 


For officers and members of the National Committees of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties see pages 51-52. For other political committees, see page 52 


AUTHORIZED VOTING STRENGTH OF 1956 CONVENTIONS 


State Republican Democratic State Republican Democratic 
Alabama,........ 21 26 New Jersey....... 38 36 
Arizone ys... .... > 14 16 New Mexico...... 14 16 
Arkansas,........ 16 26 New York........ 96 98 
California. ....... 70 68 North Carolina... . 28 36 
Colorado,........ 18 20 North Dakota, ... 14 8 
Connecticut...... 22 20 Ohioss ake walean 58 
Delaware..... 12 10 Oklahoma,........ 22 28 
lOrids | Stas val. 26 28 | Oregon ves res eiales 18 16 
Georgia. ..... oh 23 32 Pennsylvania..... 70 74 
GANGS 3. apy aie ele 14 12 Rhode Island..... 14 “16 
PMINOIS 6 Py sie oe a 60 64 South Carolina.,.. 16 20 
Tndianwi< sisi Giana 32 26 South Dakota,,.... 14 8 
MOWAT ta aetion 26 24 ‘Tennessee........ 28 ~~ Se 
RGADAAR. ones sae 22 16 PD GXHS oi sein roel ta 54 56 
Kentucky.,...... 26 30 TOUGH Sy ee, oo ate 14 12 
Louisiana......... 20 24 Vermont 12 6 
Maines... su ees 16 14 Virginia =e 30 32 
Maryland........ 24 18 Washington......, 24 26 
Massachusetts... . 38 40 West Virginia...., 16 24 
Michigan......... 46 44 Wisconsin 30 28 
Minnesota........ 28 30 Wyoming 12 14 
Mississippi....... 15 22 Dist. of Columbia. 6 6 
DVEISSOUTIS . austtunp eas 32 38 AlTASK,,. Slartiepueietes 4 6 
Montana..,,.5.... 14 16 Hawali...... — 10 6 
Nebraska..,.....% 18 12 Puerto Rico, 3 6 
BNO VACA 5 cin es ieee 12 14 Canal Zones1 3c ch 6 eine ae 3 
New Hampshire... 14 8 Virgin Islands...., 1 3 


SENATORIAL AND GUBERNATORIAL SEATS TO BE FILLED 


In addition to the offices of President and Vice Preside 
lowing 32 states and Governors for 30 states will be Sect wen om ee 


-— rel 
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The World Almanac 


and Book of Facts for 1956 


The 180th anniversary of the signing of the Declaration of Independence, 1776, falls on July 4, 1956, 
The 169th anniversary of the signing of the Constitution of the United States, 1787, falls on September 
17, 1956. The Government declared the Constitution in effect March 4, 1789. 


The Wortp ALmMaNnac first appeared 88 years ago, in 1868, as a booklet published by the New York 
World, and giving political and economic information. Annual publication was discontinued in 1876. 
In 1886 Joseph Pulitzer revived the WorLD ALMaNnac as a comprehensive record of American and foreign 
activities. It has been published annually since, and in 1956 enters its 7ist year, In 1931 it was 
acquired by Scripps-Howard, and until 1951 bore the imprint of the New York World-Telegram. 
Tt is now published by the New York World-Telegram and Sun. 


After the Continental Congress had ratified the Treaty of Peace with Great Britain in 1784, 
Benjamin Franklin, patriot, statesman, and one-time editor of Poor Richard’s Almanac, wrote to 
@ friend: “Let us beware of being tulled into a dangerous security, and of being both enervated 
and impoverished by lurury; of being weakened by internal contentions and divisions; of being 
shamefully extravagant in contracting private debts, while we are backward in discharging honorably 
those of the public; of neglect in military exercises and discipline, and in providing stores of arms 
and munitions of war, to be ready on occasion—for all these are circumstances that give confidence 
to enemies, and diffidence to friends, and the expenses required to prevent a war are much lighter 
than those that will, if not prevented, be absolutely necessary to maintain it.” 


t= The Editor acknowledges with thanks the many letters, whether of helpful comment or criti- 
cism, that attest the usefulness of the WorLD ALMaNac, and invites suggestions for improye- 
ment of its services to readers. Address: 125 Barclay St., New York 15, N. Y. 
The Wortd ALtmanac does not decide wagers. 


MAJOR EVENTS OF 1955 


J The New Look of the Soviet Union, with which the leaders conciliated 

Marshal Tito, agreed to a Treaty of Peace with Austria, opened relations 
with the Federal Republic of Germany, and extended arms and loans to other 
foreign nations, without changing objectives. 


2 The Summit Conference at Geneva, and its complement, the Conference of 

Foreign Ministers, at which the Western Powers demonstrated their will to 
peace, and the Soviet Union rejected every project that threatened the hold of 
communism. 


Threat of war in the Near East, by the border clashes of Israel and Egypt, 

the dispute over territory, the delivery of arms to Egypt by the Soviet Union, 
and the covert penetration of the Near East by the Soviet Union, disturbing the 
balance of forces. 


4 Restoration of the Republic of Austria by the Big Four in a treaty guaranteeing 
neutrality, and the resulting withdrawal of all occupation troops. 


Asian-African Conference at Bandung, where delegates from 29 countries 
condemned colonialism, -demanded self-determination, independence and 
membership in the U.N., and individual nations repudiated the neutralism of India. 
6 Formal entry into NATO of Federal Republic of Germany as sovereign nation, 
starting program of armament. 
7 Atoms-for-Peace program of the United States, which called the scientists 
of the world to Atom Conference at Geneva, and signed agreements giving 
atomic information to other nations. 
President Eisenhower’s heart ailment, which, by threatening his retirement 
8 at term’s end, affected U. S. infiuence abroad and politics and business 
confidence at home. : 


The overthrow of President Peron in Argentina and the prospect for the 
9 return of normal, democratic government, protecting the fundamental liberties. 


The general prosperity of the United States, with unemployment at its lowest 
10 figure, labor earning its highest wages, industries prospering and Government 


revenues increasing. 
HEADLINES OF THE YEAR 


ization. Ford Foundation Donates Half Billion. 
iteicce chinese “Evacuate. Tachens. Cordell Hull, Albert Einstein Die. 
Communist China Releases Some Prisoners, American Legion Condemns UNESCO. 


Adlai Stevenson Seeks Nomination. 
Talbott, Air Force Secretary, Resigns. 


Floods, Storms, Damage East. 
; Harry S. Truman Publishes Memoirs. 


Carrier Forrestal Joins Nay 


cre s Greeks se Britis 

Vv Rtnam brent Pie President. France Faces Morocco Crisis, 

Byrd Goes to Antarctic. Baghdad Pact in Near East. 

Churchill Resigns as P. M. at 80. U. S. to Build Satellite. ; 
Third Tallest Mountain Conquered. A. F. L. and C, I. O. Agree on Merger. 
Princess Margaret Chooses Duty over Love. Brooklyn Dodgers Win World’s Series. 


AEC Cancels Dixon-Yates Contract. U. N. Admits 16 New Members. 
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46 United States—Negotiations With the Soviet Union 


YEAR OF NEGOTIATIONS WITH SOVIET UNION | 


Kremlin Rejects Revision of Status Quo, Expands Influence in Near East | . 
International relations underwent a ae Molotov, foreign minister, contained © 


marked change in 1955 after the Soviet ons that western nations © 
Union, under the leaders of Nikita 
Khrushchev and Nicolai Bulganin, adopt- 
ed what the West called the New Look. 

The masters of the Kremlin dropped the 
uncooperative attitude of Stalin and 
began to cultivate closer relations with 
foreign powers. But by the end of 1955 
the basic aims of the Soviet Union were 
unchanged, The world situation, however, 
had turned to the disadvantage of the 
West, as the Soviet Union began penetra- 
tion of the Near East. z 

Major moves of the Soviet Union were: 
apology by the masters of the Kremlin, 
in person, to Marshall Tito and Yugo- 
slavia for the Stalin period of antagonism 
and abuse; conclusion of a treaty of peace 
with Austria and withdrawal of occupa- 
tion troops; diplomatic recognition of the 
Federal Republic of Germany (West); 
return of Porkkala to_Finland; recogni- 
tion of pee vevelanty ¢ of East German 
Democratic Republic; exchange of visits 
with heads of states, including India; 
barter agreement with Egypt for delivery 
of arms; conferences with heads of the 
Powers and their foreign ministers at 
Geneva, to discuss means of relievin 
world tension and encouraging peace 
relations. ; 

American observers believed that the 
Soviet Union realized that war with 
lethal nuclear weapons would mean com- 
mon destruction. e United States also 
believed that the new attitude was forced 
by the growing strength of Germany and 
the decision of the West to rearm and 
support Germany. As months went by it 
became evident that the Soviet Union 
Was proceeding from a position of 
strength; that it was ready to compete 
with the Western Powers by offering 
goods and lJoans to underwrite develop- 
ments in countries it meant to influence, 
and that it planned to split West Germany 
from the western alliance without yield- 
ing anything in East Germany. 


NEW SOVIET REGIME 


_Changes in Soviet internal administra- 

tion were visible soon after Stalin’s death 
when Georgi Malenkov, premier (ch., 
Council of Ministers), advocated greater 
improvement in agriculture and in pro- 
duction of consumer goods, commended 
coexistence and became accessible to 
western diplomats. When he and his as- 
Sociates, Nicolai Bulganin, defense minis- 
ter, Nikita S. Khrushchev, party secre- 
retary and Gorgi K. Zhukov, deputy 
defense minister, were able to destroy 
Laventri P. Beria, minister of state secu- 
rity, in 1954, and break the hold of Beria’s 
police organization, it was evident the 
army dominated. 

Khrushchev, in January, 1955, openly 
condemned the losses in agriculture and 
called the turn to consumer goods “right- 
est deviation.” On Feb. 8 Malenkov pre- 
sented his resignation to the Supreme 
Soviet, citing inexperience in internal 
affairs and “guilt and responsibility” for 
the state of agriculture. 


BULGANIN BECOMES PREMIER 


Khrushchev announced the appoint- 
ment of Bulganin, “worthy pupil of the 
great Lenin,” as premier, Bulganin ap- 
eas Zhukov defense minister and 

alenkov deputy premier and minister 
of electric power. Speeches by Bulganin 


S. were 


thirsting for war and “ra’ the 
atom bomb,” and included bitter con- 
demnation of German rearmament. 


TENSION IN FAR EAST 


In the U. S., the situation remained 
tense. In the Far East the Tachens had 
been evacuated, the 7th U. S. fleet had 
unist planes on 
brea Isl. shot down an American . 
but ashington minimized the - 


ense 

treaty with Nationalist China, agreeing 
that in the event of attack “each party 
. . would-act to meet the common dan-~ 
ger in accordance with its constitutional 
processes.” This was construed in some 
quarters as implying defense of Formosa 
and the Peseadores. As the Chinese Com- 
munists continued their abuse of the 
United States, some senators urged stern 
measures, but the temper of the nation 
was against further Far East operations. 


ATTEMPTS TO NEGOTIATE 


In January Dag Hammerskjold General 
Secretary of the U.N., went to China and 
made a direct appeal to Chou En-lai for 
the release of itary and civilian prison- 


ers. His efforts, and those of 
Menon, Indian delegate to the U.N., prom- 
ised a relaxation of tension. First evi- 


dence came in a public statement by Chou 
En-lai, at the Bandung Conference in 
April, that he was willing to negotiate 
with the United States. It became obvious 
that Communist China had consulted the 
Soviet Union. However, the Communists 
in North Korea continued to fortify and 
expand their position contrary to agree- 
ment and members of the Neutral Com- 
mission abused privileges by spying in 
South, Korea. Eventually the U. S. and 
Communist China began negotiations by 
ambassadors in Geneva. 


MEETING AT SUMMIT 


When the Soviet Union reversed its 

stand on a peace treaty for Austria, after 
10 years of stalling, the West decided on 
a conference of the heads of states. A 
meeting of the Big Four “at the summit” 
had been proposed b Sir ~Winston 
Churchill May 11,. 1953. On May 10, 1955, 
the U. S., Great Britain and France sent 
identical notes to the Soviet Union, pro- 
posing a meeting “to remove the source 
of conflict between us.”’ The Soviet Union 
accepted May 14. Preliminaries were left 
to the foreign ministers. The Summit 
Conference was held at the Palace of 
Nations in Geneva July 18-23, 1955. 
_ The Summit Conference was conducted 
ina cot of cordiality, Coincident with 
it the Soviet Union adopted a milder tone 
in its publications at home. The West 
considered it necessary to assure the Rus- 
sians that Western alliances were defen- 
sive and there was no threat of aggression 
against the Soviet Union. The West also 
made a determined effort to consider 
German unification and European security 
as facets of a single issue. The Soviet 
Union rejected this connection but 
agreed grudgingly that they might be 
discussed together when foreign ministers 
met in Geneva Oct. 27. 

.The Summit Conference prepared a 
directive for the meeting of the foreign © 
ministers, who were to explore these _ 
topics: Unification of Germany and 
Security; Disarmament; Improvement in 
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East-West Economic and Cultural Rela- 
° 


tions. 
Top negotiations were conducted by 
President Bisenhower, Prime Minister 


_ Anthony Eden (Br.) Premier Edgar Faure 


' dent Eisenhower at 


(Fr.) and Premier Nikolai A. Bulganin 
(USSR). Present also were Khrushchev 
and Marshal Georgi K. Zhukov. Subjects 
for the meeting of foreign ministers were 
discussed by John Foster Dulles (U. S.), 
Harold Macmillan (G. B.), Antoine Pinay 
(Fr.) and V. M. Molotov (USSR). 


PRESIDENT WINS FRIENDS 


The cordiality and openness of Presi- 
eneva created a 
most friendly atmosphere. The readiness 
of the Russians to be genial rather than 
surly helped. President Eisenhower said 
the conference would not expect to solve 
the problems of the world in a few hours 
or days, but might create a new spirit 
and take the first step on a new road to 
“a past and durable peace.” He said the 
pro lems dividing East and West were not 

erently insoluble, nor was it necessary 
that people should think alike. He said: 
“Tt is time that all curtains, whether of 
guns or laws or regulations, should begin 
to come down.” . 

The President said international com- 
munism had disturbed _ relations between 
nations and the Soviet Union for 38 years; 
the distrust could not be ignored. But he 
reiterated that the American people 
wished to be friends with the Russian 
people. He stressed the great loss that 

ad come to humanity by the need for 
armament, which had deprived our peo- 
ple of ‘higher living standards and the 
people of underdeveloped areas of ability 
to use their resources. The world needed 
to “substitute cooperation in human wel- 
fare for competition in the means of 
destruction.” ; 

Premier Bulganin said: “We are glad 
to hear President Eisenhower’s statement, 
namely, the American people want to be 
friends with the Soviet peoples. There 
are no natural differences between our 
peoples or our nations.” 

On the second day at Geneva, when the 
intentions of NATO were being questioned 
by the Soviet, President Eisenhower 
turned to Bulganin and Zhukov and said: 
“The United States will never take part 
in an aggressive war.” Bulganin replied: 
“We believe the statement.” 


RUSSIAN EXPERTS TOUR U. 8S. 


At this time _the-new policy of the 
Soviet Union—of opening its borders to 
a limited number of visitors bore fruit. 
Members of Congress and journalists 
toured Russia, and even writers who had 
written critically of the Soviet Union 
were enabled to enter the country, inter- 
view citizens and_take photographs. In 
return groups of Soviet experts in agri- 
culture and housing toured: the United 
States, a spectacular welcome being given 
by conservative Iowa farmers to the 
Soviet farm group, which later encoun- 
tered hositility in Canada. 

Important changes took place between 
the close of the Summit Conference, July 
23 and the opening of the Foreign Minis- 
ters’ Conference Oct. 27. . 

Proposals for disarmament had dis- 
osed. difficulties in means of inspection. 
Atomic scientists had exchanged views 
at the atoms-for-peace meeting in 
Geneva, in which the Soviet scientists 

articipated. The Soviet Union had given 
Fast ermany control over traffic be- 
tween Berlin and the West and after pro- 
tests from the West announced this 
affected only traffic from West Germany; 


the Soviet Union would control traffic 
from the Allies. The Soviet had an- 
nounced a reduction of armed forces. 
Moscow and Bonn had opened diplomatic 
relations and the Soviet had agreed to 
release German prisoners. The Soviet 
had returned Porkkala base to Finland. 

Most important of all was the disclosure 
that the Soviet Union had allocated arms 
from Czech munitions fee as. well 
as airplanes to Egypt by barter; this was 
followed by reports of Soviet readiness 
to sell arms to other Arab nations. This 
upset the balance of wer in the East, 
threatened the security of Israel, dis- 
closed new Soviet expansion and faced 
the Anglo-American bloc with a strong 
military rival in the Near East at the 
moment when France was in difficulties 
with Morocco. 


FOREIGN MINISTERS’ CONFERENCE 


Thus the Conference of the Foreign 
Ministers opened in an atmosphere of 
suspicion and _ distrust. The Western 
Powers maneuvered to get agreement on 
opening moves toward solution of larger 
issues; the Soviet Union, through its 
master of obfuscation, Molotov, held out 
for the major concessions and rejected 
the preliminaries. The West wanted free 
elections to wey Germany; the Soviet 
wanted its puppet, the ‘‘republic’”’ of East 
Germany to treat with West Germany and 
called the military alliance of West Ger- 
many an insuperable barrier. 

On the position-of Germany as an inde- 
pendent soverei nation choosing its 
own alliances Molotov said: “The resurg- 
ence of German militarism cannot be ac- 
cepted either at once or by stages.” In the 
settlement of the German problem Molo- 
tov contended it should not be done at 
the expense “of the social achievements 
of the workers of the German Democratic 
Republic” (East) meaning communism. 

e Soviet Union expressed some toler- 
ance for the Eisenhower plan of aerial 
inspection and the Bulganin plan for 
bases of inspection inside countries. It 
demanded an immediate end to nuclear 
tests and a pledge not to use nuclear 
weapons, which would handicap the West 
without any proof that the Soviet Union 
would not repudiate its pledges. 


THE SPIRIT OF GENEVA 


Secy. of State Dulles, in a public state- 
ment on Nov. 18 said: ‘““The Soviet Union, 
while eager to get a treaty of European 
security, said fey ous not be willing 
to sacrifice their East German regime to 
get it. And despite their explicit agree- 
ment at the Summit Conference that Ger- 
many should be reunited by free elections 
they made clear that they would keep 
Germany divided in order to maintain 
that regime. Some had thought the Soviet 
Union might be willing to allow Germany 
to be reunified if reunified Germany 
would not enter NATO. But the Soviet 
Union made it abundantly clear that it 
would not permit Germany to be reunified 
by free elections even on such terms.” 

Secy. Dulles declared the “spirit of 
Geneva,” of seeking a peaceful solution 
to differences, was not ended. But the 
cold war—‘‘in the sense of peaceful com- 
petition’’— would go on. “We must as- 
sume that the Soviet Union will continue 
its efforts short of war to make its system 
prevail, as it has done in the past. We can, 
however, hope that this competition will 
not entail the same hostility and ani- 
mosity that so defiled the relations be- 
tween us.”’ On Dec. 15 Secy Dulles told the 
North Atlantic Council of NATO: “The 
Soviet Union has started a new cold war 
in the Middle East and Asia.” 
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MAJOR ISSUES DEBATED AT TWO GENEVA CONTERENCn 


Summit Meeting July 18-23, 1955; Foreign Ministers Oct. 27-Nov. 16, 1955 


GERMAN UNIFICATION AND 
EUROPEAN SECURITY 


Western Powers—Proposed a united 
Germany, its government chosen by 
supervised free elections, having sover- 
eign power to choose its alliances, accord- 

.ing to the Eden Plan of 1954. Assured 
Soviet Union that membership in NATO 
and Western La ete Union contributed 
40 security of all states and did not 
threaten Soviet. Offered Treaty of Assur- 
ance and system of control, to cover fol- 
lowing subjects: (1) Renunciation of use 
of force; (2 Withholding support from ag- 

ressors and invoking measures through 
ON: (3) limiting forces and armaments 
and having special rules for zones near 
linés of demarkation; (4) inspection and 
control; (5) special radar warning system, 
operated in eastern part of zone by NATO 
members, in western part by Soviet Union 
and other eastern members of treaty; (6) 
consultation; (7) No interference with 
individual and collective self-defense 
recognized by U.N. and treaties under it; 
(8) obligation of all to act against any 
aggressor. ; 

Reunification by free elections, guaran- 
teed by freedom of movement through- 
out Germany, immunity of candidates, 
freedom from arbitrary arrest or victim- 
ization, free association and political meet- 
ings, freedom of expréssion for all and of 
press, radio, tv, and free circulation of 
newspapers. A secret vote and security of 
‘polling places and ballot boxes. Super- 
vision by a commission of the Four 
Powers, with Germans consulted. The all- 
German elections to establish an all-Ger- 
man national assembly, which will draft 
constitution for a government, which 
when formed will conclude a peace treaty. 
The all-German government to take over 
all functions of East and West Germany 
and to assume or reject their obligations. 


“Existence of several regional security systems 
does not in any way constitute a danger of ag- 
gression’’—Pinay (Fr.) 

“Without reunification there can be no solid 
peace in Europe’’—Dulles (U. S.) 

“A divided Germany creates a basic source of 
instability in Europe’’—President Eisenhower. 


Soviet Union—Announced that treaty 
guaranteeing collective European secu- 
rity must precede unification. East and 
West Germany must be consulted and 
may be parties to treaty until formation 
of German state. Treaty proposed is re- 
vision of proposal of 1954, to be made by 
all 26 European states ‘irrespective of 
their social systems.” Original proposal 
had U. S. as observer; new project. in- 
cluded U. S. as member. Was to. operate 
in two stages; First, states would agree 
not to use armed force to settle disputes, 
would not increase foreign troops pending 
agreement on disarmament, would not 
use nuclear weapons. When in full force 
nations would terminate NATO, Paris 
Agreements, Warsaw Treaty, remove all 
eeeen troops from territory of European 
states. 


The question of holding all-German elections 
“has not yet ripened’ (Molotov). A ‘‘mechanical 
merger by means of so-called free elections’ in 
presence of foreign troops could infringe on 
rights of working masses of German Democratic 
Republic (East). Proposed all-German council to 
coordinate actions of the two German. republics 
affecting all-German economic and cultural life, 
also. trade. Unification can be solved gradually 
Step by step by rapprochement of th 
publics, .but membership of West Germany in 
NATO and “remilitarization” is bar to elections. 

“Germany should be unified by free elections,” 


e two re-. 


“extend tral » as with 
rs mec la 


* DISARMAMENT J 

Western Powers—To help create an 

atmosphere free of fear and suspicion 

and a prelude to general disarmament’ 
the Powers proposed: the states sho 


agree to put into early operation to help 


prevent s rise attack a plan for ex- 
change pe blue-prints and u 
inspection “from - be to end” 
(Eisenhower). States also should to 
arrange for exchange and publication of 
information on military expenditures and 
budgets (Faure) and study how to gain 
practical experience regarding prob 
Of den tard bee enti t inspection 
en rs ‘OPO: a 
start in a demilitarized zone and extend 
to other nations. Pinay (Fr.) proposed 
resources freed by disarmament be wu: 
to improve welfare, at home and abroad. 
Faure (Fr.) stressed financial and budget- 
ary global control:in an international 
organization to supervise arms expendi+« 
tures and allocation of energies thus 
liberated, with quota for arms and fines 
for violations. 


“We want reduction that can be checked and 
controlled. Primary task is to find means of 
supervision and control. . . . The Soviet Union 
does not accept President Eisenhower's suggestion 
as an initial step, but it does accept his concept 
of aerial inspection as a possible subsequent step. 
- - . We are not disarming because we have 
learned the hard way that one-sided weakness 
does not promote peace. We will remain strong 
unless and until the Soviet Union by its actions 
helps restore confidence and joins in measures 
that make it sound and wise to reduce our arma- 
ments.""—Dulles, (U. S.) 

‘‘My government considers that the present 
Soviet suggestions for inspection and control are 
not adequate even for supervising reductions in 
the conventional field, let alone the crucial nuclear 
field.""—Eden (Br.) 


Soviet Union—Proposed armed forces of 
U. S., Soviet Union and China be limited 
at from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 men each, 
Britain and France at 650,000 each. The 
People’s Republic of China (Communist 
China) to participate in discussions affect- 
ing China. Other states not to exceed 
150,000 to 200,000 men. When 75% of the 
agreed reductions of troops and arms 
have been made, there shall be complete 
oe of nuclear weapons. Before 
hat happens. the Powers shall pledge 
themselves not to use nuclear weapons 
unless in defense against aggression, as 
decided by the Security Council, U.N. 
The states pledge themselves to discon- 
tinue tests of atomic weapons. Inter- 
national control shall be established over 
the implementation of measures for the 
reduction, of armament and 
nuclear weapons. Pending’ the conclusion 
of an international convention, each of 
the Four Powers agrees not to be the first 
to use nuclear weapons against any 
country. Bulganin, in considering Eisen- 
hower blue-print plan, suggested control 
posts at key points, such as ports. 


BETTER EAST-WEST INTERCOURSE 


Western Powers—Asked the «Soviet 
Union to agree to bilateral’ negotiations 
to establish direct air links under normal 
bilateral transport agreements; alleviate 
difficulties encountered by western busi- 
ness men inside the Soviet Union; accord 
more adequate protection to western in- 


dustrial property rights and copyrights; , 


recognize the right of priority to new pa- 
tents and make Soviet patents data avail- 
able; make available production, market- 


aerial | 


1 


prohibigigs of- 


United States—Major Issues at Geneva Conferences 


ing, price and trade data. Also eliminate 
obstacles to free communication of ideas 
and information, especially in books, 
press, radio; give better treatment to jour- 

; remove restrictions on free move- 
ment of persons, on liberty of travel, and 
the artificial rate of exchange of currency. 
Increase cultural exchanges of films, ex- 
positions, books, periodicals, newspapers, 
official publications, radio rograms, 
Scientific information and contacts. The 
West suggested establishment of reading 
rooms in the respective capitals. 

“Unless the Soviet Union takes concrete steps 
to 0) its market, unilateral willingness to trade 
of the western countries cannot con- 
trade. . . . The Soviet rep- 


goods related to war purposes.’’—Dulles (U. S.) 


Soviet Union—Cited directive of heads 
of government: “The foreign ministers 
should by means of experts study meas- 
ures, inclu those peace in eee 
and agencies of the United Nations, which 
could (a) bring about a _ progressive 
elimination of barriers which interfere 
with free communications and _ peaceful 
trade between peoples and (b) bring 


about such freer contacts and exchanges 
as are to the mutual advantage of 
countries and peoples concerned.” 

As interpreted by Molotov: ‘“Discrim- 
ination is practiced in trade. with the 
Soviet Union, especially by the United 
States; without e ation of these bar- 
riers trade cannot normally develop... 
Strategic trade is not mentioned at all in 
the directive ...A number of proposals 
constitute attempts to interfere in the 
internal affairs of individual states .. . 
Allegations that the leaders of the Soviet 
Union tried to isolate their people from 
contacts with the outside world are 
absolutely groundless , . . The Soviet 
Union will not grant such “freedom of 
the exchange of ideals” as would mean 
freedom of propaganda for war ... We 
cannot agree to such a ‘freedom’ as 
would lead to the unleashing of subver- 
sive activities of all kinds of scum of 
society thrown out by the peoples of the 


countries of socialism and people’s 
democracy ... Radio stations, disguised 
under a false name, Free Europe and so 


forth, serve not the cause of freedom but 
the ends of arch reactionaries, the instiga- 
tion of hatred among nations, to the 
undermining of peace and the preparation 
of a new war.” 


Prosperity of Nation Reflected in Steel, Motor Car Earnings 


Prosperity spread its benefits over the American 
people as never before in 1955. Industrial produc- 
tion was greater, employment was better, income 
rose higher than in any previous year. Wages 
were raised in many places, with many extras. 
There was less unemployment, and there were 
fewer strikes than in 1954. 

There were a few drawbacks to moderate en- 
thusiasm. The United States Government re- 
ceived a larger take than ever of the national 
income, but was unable to balance its budget. 
More motor cars than ever were produced, but 
borrowings rose to such a point that the Treasury 
Dept. was compelled to put on the brakes in the 
form of higher discount rates. Farmers produced 
more and complained of a falling market. Steel 
furnaces operated night and day, but there was 
not enough steel to supply the demand. Thou- 
sands of new houses were built, but their costs 
mounted, and so did prices. And everybody, nearly 
everybody, paid a bit more in an era of abundance. 

Steel ingot production in 1955 was expected to 
reach or even surpass 115,000,000 tons, 3,000,000 
tons more than in the previous record year, 1953. 
Unprecedented requirements of the automobile 
industry, which takes almost 23% of all steel 
shipped, and of residential and nonresidential 
construction, which receives about 14%, are the 
main causes of the upsurge in demand. 


United States Steel 

United States Steel exceeded all its records for 
steel products and earnings in the second quar- 
ter of 1955. On July 26 it reported income of 
$105,225,558, a return of 9.6% on sales for the 
quarter. This was the highest ever reported for 
any quarter and equivalent to $1.85 per share 
of common stock. Income for the first 6 mos. of 
1955 reached $177,877,960, a return of 9.1% on 
sales, highest for any 6 mos, since the Corp. 
started in 1901. Sales for the second quarter were 
$1,094,833,924 and 7,056,140 net tons were shipped 
in the 3 mos. ending June 30, 1,277,944 net tons 
higher than shipments in the first quarter. For the 
first 6 mos., 1955, shipments reached 12,834,336 
net tons. d 

Wet current assets June 30,. after deducting 
current dividend declarations of $33,019,691 and 
$217,000,000 set aside for payment of property 
expenditures, were $683,034,301, compared with 
$379,603,795 June 30, 1954. The increase reflects 
the sale ate -$300,000,000 of serial debentures in 
August, 1954. 

"Following in the wake of the 742% increase in 
steel wages, U. S. Steel announced an increase of 
about 5.8% in its steel prices, less than three- 
eighths of le per Ib. 

The average number of employees in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1955 was 273,562; in 1954 the 
average number of employees in the second 


quarter was 269,375. Employment costs during 
the second quarter totaled $402,629,099, com~ 
paced with $337,466,937 for the same period of 


Ford Motor Co. 


One of the extraordinary events of the year was 
the decision of the Ford family, owners of the 
Ford Motor Co., to dispose of 60% of the voting 
stock of the corporation to the public, retaining 
only 40%. The stock to be offered is in the hands 
of the Ford Foundation, the philanthropic trust 
set up by the family, Ford Motor Co., since its 
organization by Henry Ford in 1903, has been 
entirely a family holding. The Ford Foundation 
holds 3,090,006 non-voting shares or 90% of 
the 3,453,000 shares outstanding, representing a 
value of more than $2 billion. The original outlay 
was $28,000 and some of those who joined. Ford 
became millionaires. 

Ford Motor Co. filed its annual statement of 
condition in 1954 with the Massachusetts State 
Tax Commission in 1955, showing assets of 
$2,089,820,000, up $194,786,000 from the year 
before. Cash, securities and receivables were 
$521,918,000. Earnings retained for use in the 
business were $1,065,584,000 or an increase of $144,- 
250,000 over 1953. Liabilities were listed at 
$483,557,000. 

The net income of the 3 major automobile manu- 
facturers, General Motors, Ford and Chrysler 
Corp., was estimated at over $13 billion, of which 
General Motors had 52% of unit sales, Ford 
27% and Chrysler 17%. 


Bell Telephone System 


The Bell System—American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and its subsidiaries—reported operat- 
ing revenues of $5,123,603,591 for 12 months 
ended Aug. 31, 1955, as against $4,641,531,536 for 
the year earlier. Net income was $644,002,284, equal 
to $12.68 a share, as against $539,083,816 or $11.84 
a share for the year earlier. A. T. & T. alone had 
operating revenues of $377,110,000 for the 12 
months ended Sept. 30, 1955, compared with 
$326,081,942, while net income was $528,050,000 or 
$10.62 a share, compared with $466,062,582 or 
$10.41 a share a year earlier. 


Expansion Plans for 1956 


Ford announced that it would spend $500,000,- 
000 for expansion in 1956. Chrysler Corp. said it 
would spend $1 billion in the next 5 years. Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey announced an expansion 
program costing $1,200,000,000. Kaiser Aluminum 
announced new projects to cost $280,000,000. U. S. 
Steel Corp. planned to spend $467,000,000 to com- 
plete additions and replacements. A survey by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co. indicated that Ameri- 
can industry would spend $33,361,000,000 for 
expansion. and modernization in 1956. 
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South America in 1955 witnessed far- 
reachin; litical and economic changes, 
of tbich e overthrow of President Juan 
Domingo Peron, dictator of Argentina, 
had the greatest meaning for democracy. 
The revolt was begun June 16 by Naval 
and Marine Corps units and temporarily 
suppressed, but with the support of lead- 
ers of the Army the rebels gained head- 
Way and forced Peron out Sept. 19. 

The rovisional govt. of Maj. Gen. Ed- 
uardo Lonardi was displaced Nov. 14 by 
that of Maj. Gen. Pedro Aramburu. 

The revolt brought injury_and death to 
several hundred Bersons in Buenos Aizes 
on June 16. Airplanes from. the aviation 
base of the Navy at Punto de Indio 
dropped 12 bombs in 2 attacks on Casa 
Rosado, government hq., and on Plaza de 
Mayo, when the latter was filled with 
Peronist supporters from the General 
Confederation of Labor (CGT). Naval and 
Marine Corps units tried to seize govern- 
ment offices but were overcome by the 
Army, which remained loyal. Gen. Frank- 
lin Lucero, minister of the Army, former 
Argentine delegate to U.N., became “com- 
mander-in-chief of the-forces of repres- 
sion” and administered martial law. 

The Army arrested Rear Adm. Samuel 
Toranzo Calderon as chief plotter; also 
Rear Adm. A. O. Olivieri. Radio appeals 
for. action against ‘‘the second tyrant 
failed. In retaliation CGT announced a 
24-hour strike as an act of mourning. 
Mobs set 7 churches on fire, acts imputed 
to Communists by Peron, but blamed on 
Peronists by prelates. : 

The revolt broke out after President 
Peron on June 14 expelled by airplane 
Msgr. Manuel Tato, auxiliary bishop and 
vicar general of Buenos Aires, and Msgr. 
Ramon Novoa, canon. The prelates went 
from Rio de Janeiro to Rome and the 
Vatican announced excommunication of 
all who had taken part in the expulsion, 
without designating names. Police occu- 
pied the archiepiscopal palace and hq. of 
Catholic Action. 3 ; 

President Peron’s campaign to dises- 
tablish the Roman Catholic church and 
abolish religious instruction came to a 
head Nov. 10, 1954, when he broadcast the 
names of churchmen who, he said, were 
interfering in politics. When a riot fol- 
lowed in Corboda, the government re- 
moved Catholics from office there. Be- 
tween December, 1954, and May, 1955, the 

overnment abolished the dept. of re- 
gious instruction of the Ministry of 
Education, suspended El Pueblo, a Catho- 
lic daily newspaper, withdrew subsidies 
from 80 Catholic schools, removed nuns 
from welfare institutions and arrested 
riests and leaders of Catholic Action, re- 
easing them later. 


ACT TO CUT OFF CHURCH 

An act to separate church and state 
Was introduced in Congress May 5 in a 
measure calling a constituent assembly 
within 180 vel to amend the constitu- 
tion to that effect. The Chamber of Depu- 
ties approved 121-12, and the Senate 
unanimously, May 20. It was also proposed 
to tax all religious institutions retroac- 
tively to Jan. I, 1955. 

Anti-Peron demonstrations by Catholics 
followed. Catholic professors were dis- 
missed from Univ. of La Plata. Mass 
tdiemonstrations were forbidden, but on 
the feast of Corpus Christi, June 11, 
100,000 Catholics gathered at the Na- 
tional Cathedral in Buenos Aires and later 
hoisted the Papal flag in the garden of 
Congress. Peron supporters retaliated by 


Argentine Government Crisis . | 
PERON DEPOSED BY ARGENTINE REVOLT 


he signed an act postponing the 
constitutional assembly, 
disestablish the Roman Catholic ch 
At this time it became plain that the 
revolt was by no means crushed, but was 
gathering support in the provinces. 
NAVY THREATENS CAPITAL 
Civil war broke out again Sept. 16 when 
Peron’s power was challenged in many 
places. Brig. Gen. Felix Videla Belaguer 
obtained control of Cordoba. Peron placed 


on ianeater of ae cae 
, in charge of crus! ‘ 
Die this 46 e Mar Plata was 


se this tam: 
shelled by ships of the Navy. Two de- 
stroyers, the Cervantes and Rioja, were 
bombed by Peronist airplanes and suf- 
fered casualties. The rebels then moved 
ships of the Navy outside Buenos Aires 
and threatened to bombard the city if 
Peron did not surrender. 

A military junta agreed to the uncondi- 


.tional surrender of the government. 


Peron was ousted Sept. 19 and_ took 
refuge on a Paraguayan gunboat. Major 
General Eduardo Lonardi became pro- 
visional president Sept. 23, dissolved 
congress and promised free elections. 

Peron went via gunboat to Paraguay, 
which offered to intern him in the in- 
terior. On Nov. 2 Peron left by plane for 
Nicaragua, where he took up residence. 

In a broadcast Oct. 26 President Lonardi 
reported the result of an economic study 
of the nation by a commission headed b 
Dr. Raul Prebisch, sec. gen. of the U.N. 
Economic Commission for South America. 
He said the national debt was over $5 
billion, whereas at the end of the World 
War the reserve was $1,680,000,000. Money 
in circulation 10 years ago was_7,800,- 
000,000 pesos, whereas now it was 54,800,- 
000,000. Oil imports 10 years ago took one- 
tenth of the available foreign exchange, 
whereas now it took one-fifth. There was 
a power and transportation shortage. 


ARAMBURU OUSTS LONARDI 


Maj. Gen. Lonardi’s administration was 
hopped Nov. 13 by a new military junta, 
which accused him of leaning toward 
fascism. In a victory of “democratic ele- 
ments over totalitarianism” the new junta 
chose Maj. Gen. Pedro Aramburu_pro- 
visional president. When the CGT and 
Peronists called a general strike Aram- 
buru arrested the labor leaders, seized 
their hq.; also arrested “clerical na- 
tionalists.” Workers returned to work 
and leaders called off the strike. Gen. 
Aramburu endorsed civil liberties, dis- 
solved the Peronist party and restored the 
newspaper, La Prensa, to its owner, Dr. 
A. Gainza Paz. 

Juan Domingo Peron, b. Oct. 8, 1895, was a 
member of the army group that deposed President 
Ramon Castillo in 1943. He gained support of 
“los descamisados’”’ (the shirtless) -and workers 
as secretary of labor and was elected president 
Feb. 24, 1946, defeating a reform coalition. He 
introduced economic controls, curtailed freedom 
of speech, expropriated the opposition Vie gave 
labor special advantages, cultivated intensive na- 
tionalism. His wife, Eva Duarte de Peron (1919- 
1952), @ strong political personality, was credited 
with initiating compulsory religious instruction. 
By order the name of the city of La Plata was 
changed to Eva Peron. The Revolution erased her 
name from public. buildings and streets and the 
name La Plata is again in general use. During 
the last years of his regime Peron took over La 
Prensa, the great liberal newspaper of Buenos 
Aires and turned over its operation to the 
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Albert Einstein, Greatest Modern Mind in Theoretical Physics 


Albert Einstéin, often called the greatest scien- 
tist of modern times, died Apr. 18, 1955, at 
Princeton, N. J., aged 76. He won fame in the 
field of theoretical physics with a group of dis- 
coveries that changed the course of the world’s 
scientific thinking. His major contribution was 
the theory of relativity, which modified the gravi- 
tational theories of Isaac Newton, and his state- 
ment of ‘‘the world’s most famous mathematical 
equation,’’ which showed how mass could be con- 
verted into energy, which led to atomic fission. 

Hinstein was born Mar. 14, 1879, in Ulm, 
Wuerttemberg, Germany, and passed his boyhood 
in Munich, where his father had an electro-tech- 
nical works. He was 15 when the family moved 
to Switzerland in 1894. He taught at Zurich and 
Prague and became a Swiss citizen. He also acted 
as examiner of patents in the Patent Office at 
Berne and in the meantime obtained his doctorate 
in physics at the University of Zurich. 

Einstein’s extraordinary grasp of theoretical 

physics was early recognized. In 1913 he was made 
@ member of the Prussian Academy of Sciences 
and in 1914 professor of physics at the University 
of Berlin. He then became a German citizen, He 
was named director of the Kaiser Wilhelm Physi- 
cal Institute in 1914. 
“she growing hostility of the Nazi government 
to wWews led him in 1933 to accept the position 
of ‘professor of theoretical physics in the Insti- 
zwate of Advanced Study at Princeton University, 
and to move his family to the United States. The 
Nazi government cancelled his citizenship and 
confiscated his property in 1934. In 1940 Einstein 
became a citizen of the United States. He became 
professor emeritus in 1945. 

In 1905, at 26, Einstein published studies that 
changed the course of scientific thinking. They 


included (1) a theory of photons, or atoms of 
light, based on the light quantum theory of Max 
Planck, for which WSinstein received “the 1921 
Nobel prize. It is of basic use in electronics. (2) 
A clarification of the Brownian movement of 
light particles. (3) A ‘‘special’’ theory of rela- 
tivity. Among other conclusions this set forth 
that the apparent rest or motion of an object is 
relative to the rest or motion of the observer. It 
contained a mathematical equation that indicated 
that matter (or mass) and energy, which scien- 
tists considered distinct and separate entities,. 
were phases of the same thing, matter being a 
form of concentrated energy. that can be con- 
verted into energy under certain conditions, Proof 
of this theory was obtained with the use of 
Uranium 235, or plutonium, Dec, 2, 1942. Einstein 
pee a ‘“‘general’’ theory of relativity in 
When scientists favorable to the Allies became 
aware that Nazi Germany was trying to apply 
nuclear fission to weapons, they conferred with 
Einstein to urge the United States to achieve 
this result first. Einstein wrote a note to Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt explaining how the 
formula could be applied. President Roosevelt 
authorized research which eventually led to an 
outlay of $2 billion and the construction of the 
ae atomic bomb, which was detonated July 16, 
Einstein was a strong supporter of the state 
of Israel. This was commemorated in a memorial 
meeting in New York May 15, 1955, at which 
addresses were made by Abba Eban, ambassador 
of Israel to the United States, Hugo L. Black 
associate justice of the U. Ss. Supreme Court, 
Dr. Nahum Goldman, ch. Jewish Agency for 
Palestine and Dr. Norbert Wiener, professor of 
mathematics, Mass. Institute of Technology. 
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WORK OF 84th CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 
Both Parties Support Foreign Policy, Split on Domestic Issues 


The 84th Congress, First Session, convened Jan. 

5, 1955, atid rose Aug. 2, 1955, with the Senate 105 
days in session and the House of Representatives 
112. Number of measures introduced was 11,914; 
public bills enacted into law were 390, as against 
493 in the 83rd Congress, 2nd Session; private bills, 
490, as against 775. Bills vetoed, 11. 
The Congress had a Democratic majority. The 
Senate, Democratic by one yote (Morse, Ore.), 
gave marked support to the President’s foreign 
policy. He asked authority to use the Armed 
Forces in defense of Formosa and the Pescadores 
at his discretion. Sen. Herbert H. Lehman 
{D.-N, Y.) offered an amendment eliminating au- 
thority for security of ‘‘related positions and 
territories,’ affecting Quemoy and Matsu. This 
was voted down 74 (42 R., 32 D.) to 13 (12 D.,1R.) 
The Senate then voted the desired authority 
85 to 3. Public Law 4. i 

A resolution was proposed by Sen Jos. R. Mc- 
Carthy (R.-Wis.) to express the sense of the 
Senate that the Secy. of State should obtain a 
prior agreement by the U. S., Britain, France 
and the Soviet Union that the present and future 
status of nations under Communist control should 
be on the agenda for discussion by heads of state 
at the ‘“‘summit’’ conference in Geneva. This 
was defeated 77 (42 D., 35 R.) to 4 (R.). 


AGRICULTURAL SURPLUS 


Public Law 387 increased from $700,000,000 to 
$1.5 billion the funds for the sale of the 
surplus agricultural commodities for foreign cur- 
rencies, thus supplementing the Agricultural Trade 
Development Act of 1954. Further effort to reduce 
these surpluses through sale abroad was included 
in the foreign-aid bill which stipulates that not 
less than $300,000,000 of the money appropriated 
for the fiscal year 1956 could be used to finance 
the export and sale of these surpluses for foreign 


currencies. HOUSING 


Sen. Homer E. Capehart (R.-Ind.) presented the 
Administration’s plan for amending the Housing 
Act to provide 35,000 new house units a year 
for the next 2 years. The Senate rejected it: 
38 (R. 32, D. 6) to 44 (R. 9, D. 35), proposing 
instead a maximum of 135,000 and a minimum 
of 50,000 units a year for 4 years. The House 
first voted for no housing, 217 to 188. The House 
and the Senate compromised on 45,000 units over 
13 mos. Public Law 345. 

The law also increases the FHA mortgage in- 
surance authority by $4 billion, keeps the present 
$2,500 loan insurance limit on home improve- 
ment and repair loans, increases to $12,500,000 
from $5,000,000 the mortgage insurance limit for 
a@ multi-family housing unit, authorizes an 
additional $500,000,000 for slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment during 2 years and until 
Sept. 30, 1956, a new military housing program 
designed to add 100,000 units through private 
capital. The Government can enter into contracts 
with any eligible builders, who would get Govt.- 
insured 25-year mortgages up to nearly $1.4 
billion, and sell mortgages to private lenders. The 
Government would pay the mortgages from rents 
and finally own the buildings. 

The act provides that mortgage insurance may 
be available not only to families dispossessed by 
urban renewals, but to those not required to leave. 
Insurance of mortgages on trailer parks or courts 
will have a limit of $1,000 per- trailer space and 
$300,000 per mortgage, and supervision of rentals 
and rate of return is stipulated. The Federal Natl. 
Mortgage Assn. may make advance commitments 
to buy FHA cooperative housing mortgages of not 
more than $50,000,000 at any one time, with 
$5,000,000 limit applied to any one state. 

The Housing and Home Finance administrator 
is authorized to make loans to political sub- 
divisions for essential public works where finan- 
cial assistance is not available, establishing a 
revolving fund not exceeding $100,000,000 bor- 
towed from the Treasury. Priority is given places 
of 10,000 pop. or less for public works, with a 
40-year loan maturity. 

The act extenfis to Sept. 30, 1956, the Wherry 
military housing program, with additions: insur- 
ance authorized is $1,363,500,000 in addition to 
FHA insurance; it may be issued when adequate 
housing is not available, within commuting 
distance of base, not exceeding an average of 


$13,500 per dwelling, maturing in 25 » at 4%. 
This to provide also for Coast Guard: © L 

The act provides the following additional au- 
thorization for farm housing: $100,000,000 in 
loan funds from the Treasury; $2,000,000 annually 
for housing on potentially adequate farms; $10, 
000,000 in loans and grants for improvements 
and repairs of farm dwellings and other buildings, 
and for development of farms, 


INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


To complete the Inter-American Highway to 
the Panama Canal within 3 years Congress voted 
$74,980,000 of the total cost of $112,470,000, Central 
American countries providing $37,490,000, Mexico 
has built 1,590 mi, and 1,590 mi. were to be finished 
by U. S. and other countries. Since 1934 the U. S. 
has spent $57,700,000 on the project. To 
completed are 25 mi. in Guatemala, 134 mi. in 
Costa Rica, 14 mi, in Panama. Public Law 129. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE CORP. 


Congress authorized U. S. membership in the 
International Finance Corp. with a payment of 
$35,168,000. With 42 nations as members, IFC 
has a capital _of $100,000,000. It is intended to 
make loans to encourage private enterprise in 
less developed areas and to provide venture 
capital on easier conditions than obtainable from 
the two banks that provide such capital, the 
International Bank and Export-Import Bank. 
But members of the IFC must also be members 
of the International Bank, and the president 
of the latter will be ch.-of the board of IFC, with 
operations of the two coordinated. The IFC will 
stimulate private enterprise, create conditions 
for investment of private capital and invest in 
association with private financing without Govern- 
ment guarantees of repayment where sufficient 
capital is not available on reasonable terms. The 
bill requires the approval of Congress for an in- 
crease in capital or subscribing to additional 
stock, accepting amendments to the articles of 
agreement, and making any loan to the IFC. 
Public Law 350, approved Aug. 11, 1955 


MILITARY RESERVE 


Congress passed a Reserve measure raising the 
U. S. military reserve from the present 800,000 
(including National Guard) to 2,900,000 by 1960. 
Men of 17 and 184% yrs. may escape the draft by 
volunteering for 6 mos. active reserve training 
and 745 yrs. reserve training, the number limited 
to 250,000 a yr. for 4 yrs, All others have the 
reserve years cut from 8 to 6, while 150,000 men 
can cut their years down to 4 by volunteering for 
3 yrs. of partime service in the ready reserve after 
1 yr. of active service. There are several other 
concessions. The President may call up a 1,000,000 
reserve without approval of Congress. It passed 
the House 315 (169 D., 146 R.) to 78 (40 R., 38 D.) 
and the Senate by a vyoice vote of all except 
Sen. Wm. Langer (R.-N. D.). 


MILITARY TRAINING 


Public Law 118, approved June 30, 1955, extends 
the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act and Dependents Assistance Act for 4 years 
until July 1, 1959, and extends the Doctors Draft 
Act for 2 years until July 1, 1957. 

It exempts from training and service any person 
who serves on active duty subsequent to June 24, 
1948, for not less than 18 months in the armed 
forces of a nation with which the United States 
is associated in mutual defense activities. Denies 
this exemption to nationals of country having no 
such reciprocal provisions, Credits active duty 
prior to June 24, 1948, in the armed forces of 
World War II allies with whom the United States 
is associated in mutual defense activities in the 
computation of the 18-month service period. 

Exempts from training and service one who has 
served honorably in the Armed Forces for a 
minimum 1-year period on active duty after Sept. 
16, 1940, or subsequent to that date was discharged 
after having served honorably on active duty in 
the Armed Forces for a 6-month minimum period, 
or served a minimum 24 months as a commissioned 
officer in the Public Health Service, or in the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey except during time 
of war or national emergency. Subjects this to 
provisions relating to medical, dental and allied 
specialist categories. 


_ Exempts from training and service persons who 
enlist in the State National Guard prior to attain- 
ing age 1814 after such persons having reached 


age 28. 

Prohibits consideration of the shortage or sur- 
plus of an agricultural commodity in determining 
deferment on the grounds that such person’s em~ 
ployment is necessary. 

Exempts from induction under the Doctors 
Draft Act 1, medical, dental, and allied specialists 
over 35 who have applied for a commission and 
have been rejected for physical reasons or who 
are 45. 

Continues existing law which authorizes addi- 
tional pay for commissioned officers in medical, 
dental, and veterinary corps of the Armed Forces 
serving on active duty. 

The President supported an amendment to the 
Constitution to fix the voting age at 18 instead 
of 21. This was not acted on. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE 


Extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act from June 12, 1955, to June 30, 1958, was 
enacted after strong opposition from protection- 
ists and Pennsylvania and West Virginia coal 
districts, which attributed unemployment in part 
to foreign competition. Public Law 86. 

The U. S. has trade agreements with 42 nations 
carrying 80% of world trade, totaling $40 billion 
annually. The new law extends the President’s 
authority to enter into trade agreements and to 
cut tariffs by 5% a yr. for 3 years, provided no 
domestic importer is injured. 

The Philippine trade agreement was revised 
to expedite business, as requested by the Adminis- 
tration. It provides for a gradual impost of 
customs duties beginning with 5% a year and 
reaching 100% by 1974. 


‘TAXATION 


Congress repealed Sec. 452 and Sec. 462 of the 
Revenue Code of 1954, relating to prepaid income 
and estimated business expenses, considered a 
tax loophole. It repealed the 10% manufacturers’ 
excise taxes on radio and TV sets-used in business, 
and the excise tax on motorcycles, and put a 
ceiling on excise levies on utility trailers. It ex- 
tended the period during which claims for flood- 
stock refunds may be filed on excises reduced 
Jast year. It extended the existing excise tax 
schedule and the 52% corporation income tax 
to April 1, 1956. 


NATIONAL DEBT LIMIT 


Since the Government was still spending more 
than it received in revenue, the national debt 
limit was put at $281 billion for fiscal 1955-1956, 
by voice vote of the Senate, a rise from 275 bil- 
lion. The public debt July 1, 1955, was placed at 
273.6 billion. 

WAGES 


The President asked a rise in the minimum wage 
from’ 75c to 90c an hr. The Democrats raised the 
minimum to $1. It passed both houses. The House: 
362 (192 D., 170 R.) to 54 (29 D., 25 R.) Senate 
vote not recorded. 

The Senate voted down a Republican measure 
to raise pay in certain postal categories an average 
of 7.5% and substituted a rise of 8.2 by 52 (43 D., 
9 R.) to 41 (38 R., 3 D.) The House voted a 
Similar rise 224 (202 D., 22 R.) to 189 (172 R., 
17 D.). 


Congress voted an increase in pay for senators, 
representatives and a number of high officials. 
The Senate adopted it by voice vote; the House 
by 223 for (119 D., 104 R.) to 113 against (60 R., 
53 D.) Law was approved Mar. 2. The act raises 
the pay of senators and representatives from 
$15,000 to $22,500 a yr. An attempt to give them 
$1,250 expense money taxfree was rejected by the 
Senate. The new law provides for one annual 
trip home at 20c a mile, but eliminates $2,500 a year 
taxable expense allowance. Other increases: Vice 
President and Speaker of the House, from $40,000 
to $45,000; Chief Justice, from $25,500 to $35,000; 
associate justices, Supreme Court, from $25,000 
to $35,000; higher court judges, from $17,500 to 
$25,500; lower court judges, from $15,000 to 
$22,500; deputy attorney general, from $15,500 to 

Be 351-0007 solicitor general, from $17,500 to $20,500; 
sst. attorney general, from $15,000 to $20,000; 
U. S. attorneys from $15,000 to $20,000; asst. 
U. S. attorneys, from $12,000 to $15,000. 


HEALTH AND WELFARE 
Public Law 377 authorizes appropriations to 
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recognition of his serum for poliomyelitis. Dupli- 
‘cates are to be sold to cover costs. 


. 


} 
} 


next 2 years for processing of wheat and corn 
Feat to states for needy 


‘families. = Al 
Public Law 71 provides for a survey of New 


England for preventing loss of life and damage by 
hurricanes. 
MEDALS 


Congress instructed the Secy. of the Treasury 
to strike a gold medal for Dr. Jonas E. Salk in 


Also Secy. was instructed to strike bronze 
medals commemorating the 120th anniversary of 
the signing of the Texas Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the battles of San Jacinto, 
and the Alamo, 1836, and to furnish 2,000 to 
the Texas Heritage Foundation at cost. 

Also to strike-71_bronze medals to commemorate 
the 250th anniversary of the birth of Benjamin 
Franklin, Jan. 17, 1956, for the Franklin Institute 
of Philadelphia and 21 societies of which Franklin 
was a member. 


IN GOD WE TRUST 


Public Law 140, approved July 11, 1955, makes 
mandatory the placing of ‘‘In God We Trust’” on 
all coins and currency of the United States. 


MEASURES THAT FAILED 


Atomic Peace Ship—The President proposed to 

have AEC build an atomic peace ship, to demon- 
strate to the world the ee use of atom power. 
It was presented to the Senate by Sen. B. Hicken- 
looper (R.-Ia.) in a request for $21,000,000 for 
this purpose: It was lost 42 (D.) to (41 R., 1 D.). 
But Congress. did approve $25,000,000 for an 
atom-propelled military or merchant vessel of 
advanced type. 
. Flexible Price Support—The Administration 
asked for flexible price support for farm products 
adjusted to supply and demand. The House 
substituted a bill for rigid price supports, by 
206 (185 D., 21 R.) to 201 (172 R., 29 D.). The 
Senate did not act. 

Highway Project—The Administration proposed 
a 10-yr. highway project to cost $39.1 billion 
financed by Federal and state means, the Govern- 
ment to advance $32 billion in bond issues to be 
paid in 30 yrs. with the use of gas and oil taxes. 
The Democrats proposed a Federal-state project 
to cost $17,941,000,000 over 5 yrs, the Government 
to appropriate $12,580,000,000 out of its budget, 
with increased taxes on gasoline, diesel fuel and 
tires. The Senate voted 50 (46 D., 4 R.) to 39 
(R.) against a motion to return the measure to 
committee. The House voted against it by 292 
(164 R., 128 D.) to 123 (94 D., 29 R.). 

Natural Gas Control—An attempt to remove 
Federal price control from natural gas produc- 
tion passed the House, 209 (123 R., 86 D.) to 
203 (136 R., 67 D.). Senate did not act. 

Statehood for Hawaii and Alaska—The Re- 
publicans proposed statehood immediately for 
Hawaii, adjudged Republican, postponing Alaska, 
adjudged Democratic. A Democratic measure giv- 
ing statehood to both was returned to committee 
by = House, 218 (113 R., 105 D.) to 170 (107 D., 

Social Security—A Democratic bill to increase 
Social Security benefits was adopted by the House, 
372 (203 D., 169 R.) to 31 (23 R., 8 D.) but failed 
of Senate action. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Amounts approved for fiscal year 1956, unless 
otherwise noted. 


Treasury & Post Office: 
"ETCSSUEY swore Sighs sitet seals epee ae eee $599,598,000 


| 
Post Othea::..0... cs create eee 2,721,720,500 | 
‘Tax Court... ..... 2s cee cee ee 1,170,000 | 


$3,322,488,500 


Labor & Health, Education, and 
Welfare: 


418,303,650 
1,942,886,850 
12 000 


» : 


$2,373,516,500 
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$220,399,798 
90,315,129 
858, 
317,573,627 
Agriculture and Farm Credit 
Vadinistration:, 22). 7. el. k.. sen 883,051,623 
Independent offices.............. a, 842) 458,500 
Erase Justice, Judiciary: 
eto. tas te Se tarot. AiG ate 
ee 30,116,510 
U.S Se i te Agency... oe. 5 85,000,000 
Refugee relief................... 15,000,000 
Total..... BAS SDS Fay soi fae te "8 Soe 466,302,415 
ore of Defense: 
fice of the Secretary........... 12,670,000 
rer vine activities... 6. 682,250,000 
PAIS Rs Src oe ies eee Reteeveniope 
Navy CORIO De SCORE Oe eo ei 9,118,179,556 
TERE OLOG Sst ve% case disse dla ove 14;739,763,170 
BORA on cist o's oe PISS Oe eee 31,882,815,726 
District of Columbia............. (168,843,440) 
Federal payment..............- 3 19,892,700 
1,227,385,000 
16,300,000 
Potal $7. B thisherrs: Raw Ea “1,245,360,000 
General Government........ aioe 27,166,300 
Public Works: 
Atomic Energy Commission...... 575,000,000. 
Tennessee Valley Authority....... 27,053,000 
Dept. of Interior Dower 23,610,000 
Bureau of Reclamation . 179,995,000 
Army civil function... .. 559,955,500 
CTC he ARSENE carrie Sh to ey ec 1,365,613,500 
UOT CUED ICS Ohne Sisters ae ca 92,808,972 
Mutual security................. 2,703, "341,750 
Supplemental, 1956.............. 1,656, 625,802 
Subtotal, fiscal 1956.......... 52,199,015,915 
eee ee and supplemental 
fiscal 19 
Urgent deficiency, 1955..... 1,013,950 
Second supplemental, 1955 898,805,875 
Depart. of Justice......... , 
Second urgent deficiency, 1955... 25,263,475 
House of Representatives......... 12,000 
Subtotal, fiscal year 1955 
CARTERS TS GS ser a ae ee ane tie 925,805,300 
Grand total, ist Sessien, 
84th Congress.. .......... 53,124,821,215 


Included in the above totals for fiscal 1956 but 
not en mentioned are these amounts.to de- 


fense- agenci 
Veterans’ ‘Administration Sneath palo rs -4,466,128,000 
‘or 


National Advisory Committee 

PROT OMAN ge oa s deie ara reie oo lee 2,0 h0 72,700,000 
Selective Service System............. 27,216,000 
General Services mainemtiok 

(Strategic and Critical Materials)... 548,900,000 
Federal Civil Defense Administratlon.. 56,350,000 


ess voted $110,000, 
opera ration during. the _ Da in "yea a for ie 
000,000 C) ’s share 

construction. vernmen ple new coe 


An amendment to the Federal Airport act au- 
thorized $63,000,000 grants-in-aid ee states for aire 
port construction for 4 4 years. Public Law 211, 

FOREIGN AID 

Analysis of the Mutual Security Act for fiscal 

year 1956, Public Law 208, approved a %, 1955. 


Mutual Defense 


Appro riation 7 aha 0 Dee es ks eee ; 
Unobligated balance.............. 57 9900;000 

POCA Tes ne sine £0 20. mena a dhe 738,900, 

Direct forces support..............-. 33% 300/000 000 


Defense a Ee OPEN 


85,500.000 


Neat i East and AS 113,700,000 
Bore lin be 825,000,000 

Total defense support: 
Appropriation .. ©. .).. ct daccs Gace 999,200,000 
Unobligated balance. ............. 25,000,000 
TRtal 52 in + Sith tae ee 1,024,200,000 

Total mutual defense: 
‘ADproprigtion”, -~. jo Tiivaca. sete sees 2,021,400,000 
Unobligated balance.............. 58,900,000 
DOCS Joasietc.: oi vr al ene et cea 2,080,300,000 


Development Assistance 


Near Hast and Africa. . 
South Asia 


American Republics................. 
fPotalies.anwrr oor 
Technical Cooperation 
General authorization. ...,.......... $127,500,000 
United Nations program............. 24,000,000 
Organization of American States...... 1,500,000 
“LOUBL rick i oe. PRO Oe 153,000,000 


Other Programs 
Presidential fund 2. ire es cae $100,000,000 


Aid in joint control areas.....,...... 21,000,000 
Intergovernmental (Counties tor Euro- 
een migration. 22% Weil .ams ho eee 12,500,000 
N. Refugee Fund ........-......- 1,200,000 
Bécape DLORTENY. Fs seh ata ee cee ee ,000,000 
U.N. Children’s Fund... ..........4 14,500,000 
U.N. Relief and Works Age 
Appropriation........... 4 .. 58,366,750 — 
Unobligated balance.............. 3,633,250 
TOLD ts pats oe. «s 4, ee Saree 62,000,000 
AON st Pen cas! wp getonien Pigte are ton, at etoinee 3,700,000 
Ocean freight charges: 
U.S. voluntary relief agencies....... 2,000, 
Surplus agricultural commodities..... 13,000,000 
Total sss 628s a eae 15,000,060 
Control act expenses. ........:....:. 1,175,000 
Administrative expenses. ............ 33,500,000 
President’s fund for Asian economic 
development 354 oe tact 100,600,000 
Other programs: 
Appropriation. 320 ak Meti-s cae ee 366,941,750 
Unobligated balance........ eebearee 3,633,250 
FECES SPN: CP Gia Oe o 370,575,000 
Torat, Mutual Security Appro- 
priation Sade, SUA eos fant ree 2,703,341,750 


Standing Committees of the 84th Congress 


Committee Senate House 
URE EELARY Ostet ioc Reta arene eae lee) econ pavalaly sUR 12 es. p8's ede. thes tle ole Psieje Harold D. Cooley (N. C.) 
a ictttnes and Forestry...... “pAHen ot. Wenger -(L4:)) = 26 Se ST  eeetites bistehe saan cecpiveset anna ea 
Appropriations.......... .|Carl Hayden (Ariz.) Clarence aes ) 


Banking and Currency 
District of Columbia. . 
Education and Labor. 


Richard B. Russell (Ga.) 
J. Wm. Fulbright (Ark.) 
Matthew M. Meely (W. Va.) 


Carl Vinson (G: 

Brent Spence (Ky.) 

John L. MeMiilan (S..C.) 
Graham A. Barden (N. C.) 


MT saleite rset obo track Susie a Harry F. Byrd (Va.) a ies op Giitiat bviie 6, 4eg Oeco Wadll os, eotees META 
Darcie ETNA fa sect cle ai gr ta) Site Bhake- 9-4, [ees foe Z ee A penn eer, he ee ee James P. Richards (S. C.) 
Foreign Relations.........:..... Walter F. ee (GREE Pa Wining” CRS is orchids REG pt onre ayant SUpata a ena 
Government Operations.......... John L. McClellan (Ark.) William L. Dawson (Til.) 
House Administration. . Sig Gl aston ene Fee ee Dea aes Omar Burleson (Tex.) 
Interior and Insular Affairs... 1... aon E. Murray (Mont.) Clair Engle (Calif.) 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce . 
IOIOIAED oh Giese a os ce Soto y 2s 
Labor and Public Welfare........ Tobe Tanti (Ala.) 


Merchant Marine and Fisheries...|..............-- Bs 
.../Olin D. Johnston (8. C.)...-.... 


.|Dennis Chavez (N. M.) 


Post Office and Civil Service. . 
PUDUC WOLKE «20.256 s ieccse 
TS Oa ee eer ies 
Rules and Administration . 
Un-American Acitivities. 
Veterans Affairs 


0 SEES NG ILS Ca leg cra iy Pate a SRS SL 


ean rete (Wash.) 
Fellgore (W. Va.) 


J. Perey Priest (Tenn.) 

Emanuel Celler (N. Y.) 

_|Herbert C/ Bonner (N.C.) 
Tom Murray (Tenn.) 

Charles A, Buckley (N. Y.) 
.|Howard W. Smith (Va.) 

Francis E, Walter (Pa.) 9 
Olin B. Teague (Tex.) 

..\Jere Cooper (Tenn.) 


1 Spin eee ree 


Labor Review for 1955 
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Prosperity Brings Wage Increases, Unemployment Compensation Plans 
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Nation-wide interest attended the opening of 
negotiations by the United Automobile Workers, 
CIO, with Ford Motor Co. and General Motors 
Corp., because of the long preparation for the 
so-called Guaranteed Annual Wage. This plan 
was. intended to give security against unemploy- 
ment and layoffs because of seasonal and other 
changes in the industry. UAW asked that workers 
with seniority status get a guarantee of 40 hr. 
@ week for 52 consecutive weeks maximum’ work- 
ers without seniority, 40 hr. of work or pay for 
each week for which they were called in, or for 
which they had no prior notice of a week’s layoff. 
Payments to be reduced by basic state unemploy- 
ment benefits. The union also asked numerous 
“package’’ concessions. ; 

Pord proposed a ‘‘partnership in prosperity” 
plan, including savings and stock participation. 
Workers with a yr. or more seniority would 
invest up to 10% of pay in a fund, the company 
adding an amount half the workers’. Half of the 
employees’ money would go into Government 
bonds, the rest into Ford stock, when issued. 
Interest-free loans would be open to laid-off 
workers, to be repaid when rehired. There was a 
separation allowance, an annual improvement 
factor, a revised cost-of-living escalator. These 
terms were rejected by the union. 


FORD UNEMPLOYMENT PLAN 


The Ford contract, signed June 6, is for 3 yrs. 
and provides supplementary unemployment bene- 
fits. Laid-off employees with at least 1 yr. 
seniority will receive $2 to $25 a wk. for a maxi- 
mum of 26 wks. at one time. which, when com- 
bined with state unemployment compensation, 
will equal a maximum of 65% of weekly pay 
after taxes for the first 4 wks., thereafter a maxi- 
mum of 60% for 22 more wks. Ford will con- 
tribute 5c for every man-hr. to 2 separate trust 
funds, one for regular production employees, the 
other for defense work, the two eventually to 
have a maximum of $55,000,000. 

Example: A Detroit employee with wife and 1 
child getting $100 a week before taxes and $87.02 
after taxes, would get no benefits the first week 
of layoff; the next 4 wks. he would get $14.56 
from Ford Fund and $42 from the state of 
Michigan, total $56.56 (65% of pay). If unem- 
ployed in succeeding 22 wks. he would get $10.21 
from Ford, $42 from the state, total $52.21, or 60%. 


MANY NEW BENEFITS 


The Ford Agreement also provides increased 
annual improvement factor; wage increases of 
5e an hr. for apprentices in skilled trades, 8, 10 
and 18c an hr. for skilled) workers; a revised 
escalator, keeping the former allowance (1 cent 
change when consumer price index moves by 
0.6 of a point above 113.6) and adding lc an hr. 
for each 0.5 of a point change above the June, 
1955, index. Also added were half holidays on 
Christmas Eve and New Year's Eve. Also double 
time plus holiday pay for holidays worked for 
most employees, and an extra half week’s vacation 
pay (total 245 wks.) for employees with 10 but 
less than 15 yrs. service. Pension benefits, financed 
by Ford, were increased; also life insurance, 
accidental death benefits. Accident and sickness 
disabilities receive new rates ranging from $38.40 
to $76.80; in-hospital medical benefits were in- 
creased from $4 to $5 a day and extended to 
dependents. Health and insurance programs are 
financed by Ford and the workers. 

For the first time, an employee would not lose 
his pension if he left the employer. Any employee 
with at least 10 yrs. service, ending employment 
at or after age 40, would get monthly benefit pay- 
ments until age 65, calculated on a new $2.25 rate, 
multiplied by years of service between age 30 and 
terminal date. 


GENERAL MOTORS EQUALS FORD 
General Motors Corp. on June 13 signed agree- 


iter oojents with United Automobile Workers, CIO, and 


ternational Electrical Workers, CIO, embodying 
most of the clauses of the Ford contract. This 
applies to supplementary unemployment benefits, 
escalator formula, improvement factor, pension 
vacations, half holidays, wage increases to skilled 
workers, and liberalized insurance. General Motors 
further will pay time-and-a-half pay for all 
Saturday shifts except those on 7-day operations, 


and increases for the third or night shift 
7.5% to 10%, and $5 a day for jury duty. 
General Motors gave a full union shop, 1 
ing the modified union shop. Employes must join 
the unions within 60 days, but the security clause 
provides that ‘‘an employee shall not be required 
to become a member of, or continue.membership 
in, the union, as a condition of ane ifs) 
employed in any state which prohibits or other- 
wise makes unlawful membership in a labor ore. 
as a condition of employment.’’ 
The supplementary unemployment fund is to 
be built up to $400 for each employee and salaried 
person; the maximum for the 375,000 employees 
will be $150,000,000. The company makes a 5¢ 
a man-hr. contribution to the fund. Increases of 
at least 8c an hr. went to skilled workers. 
UAW reported that the ‘‘cost breakdown of 
economic factors’ was 19.6c an hr. for Ford, 
20.9¢ for UAW-GM and 21.2c for IUE-GM. 
Chrysler Corp., after a brief strike, on Sept. 1 
agreed to union shop, layoff pay, productivity in- 
creases, a new escalator, higher shift differentials 
and fringe benefits. Union office workers were also 
covered by the supplemental unemployment plan. — 
UAW gained increases similar to the Ford-GM 
pattern, with some modifications, with Kelsey- 
Hayes Wheel Co., White Motor Co., Budd Co., 
Dana Corp., Holley Carburetor. Kaiser Metal 
Products gave 6c wage increases in each of 3 
yrs., and extras. Caterpillar Tractor, after a 3-day 
stoppage, gave supplemental layoff pay, an 8c 
an hr. increase plus 4c to 8c advance for higher 
classifications, and fringe benefits. 
UAW-CIO also signed an agreement with John 
Deere & Co., Moline, Ill., covering 12,000 with 
a Ford type supplemental jobless pay plan, wage 
increases of over 18c an hr. spread over 3 yrs., 
ee pension, hospitalization and other fring 
benefits. 


BIG STEEL UPS WAGES, PRICES 


A strike in Big Steel lasting 12 hours ended 
July 1 when the Steelworkers Union, CIO, signed 
a new agreement with U. S. Steel, Bethlehem, 
Republic, Jones & Laughlin, Inland and Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube, covering about 400,000 work- 
ers. The basic contracts run to July, 1956. U. S. 
Steel gave an average increase of 15c to 1514¢ an 
hr., varying from 11.5 for the lowest of 27¢ for 
the most skilled. The 8,000 salaried employees, 
also CIO, received biweekly increases ranging 
from $9.20 to $22. On July 6 U. S. Steel raised its 
price by approximately $7.35 a ton. Kaiser Steel 
and Sheffield Steel (subsidiary of Armco) con- 
cluded similar agreements, as also did the inde- 
pendent unions with Weirton Steel, and Armco 
at Middletown, O. 

The Steelworkers, CIO, also negotiated agree- 
ments with Aluminum Co. of America, 1115c an 
hr. increase an widening of pay differentials 
among jobs averaging 314c a man-hr. This covered 
17,000 employees, and AFL union, covering 14,000, 
signed an agreement giving 614c an hr. increase 
and pay differential at 314c. They had earlier 
received 5c an hr, annual improvement factor in- 
crease effective July 1. 

United Steelworkers, CIO, signed a 2-yr. con- 
tract with American Can Co. and Continental 
Can Co. for wage increase averaging 13c an 
hr. for 35,000, and layoff pay plans which, with 
unemployment compensation, will give 65% of 
take home pay. Value of the increase was esti- 
mated at 2144¢ an hr. 


STRIKES IN METAL PLANTS . 


_ There was a strike in nonferrous mining, smelt- 
ing and refining July 1-Aug. 12. Phelps Dodge 
increased the wages of Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers (Ind.) 1144c to 1744c an hr., increased 
health _ benefits, hospitalization and surgery for 
employees and dependents and increased weekly 
allowance for employees out of work because of 
injury uncompensated. American Smelting & 
Refining gave 1115¢ an hr, basic increase, 2c for 
job reclassification, 34¢ an hr, for days off on 
birthdays. Kennecott Copper Corp., after a 47-day 
strike, gave 151%¢ raise, including 10¢ an hr. 
basic increase, ¥ec an hr. rise for reclassification 
and increased the pension. Calumet, Mich., plant ~ 
of Calumet & Hecla, after 112-day CIO strike 
have a 15¢ hr. wage increase first yr. insurance 
begefits and union shop. Anaconda, in Butte, 
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Mont., settled with the union without a strike, 
giving increases of from 114c to 1744c an hr. Ana- 
eonda’s subsidiary, American Brass Co. agreed 
to ute to 1542c an hr. increase for 3,700 after 
a si , 


ELECTRICAL AND TELEPHONES 


The United Electrical Workers, CIO, and 
G Electric Co. signed a 5-yr. contract 
effective Aug. 15, giving 100,000 employees an an- 
nual increase of 3% a mo. for the first 3 yrs., with 
& 412c an hr. minimum; in the 4th and 5th yrs. it 
will pay 3% plus ic, with 5c an hr. minimum, 
It gave a cost-of-living escalator on a Sept., 1955, 
base; improved pensions, health and sick benefits 
with catastrophe clauses, increased life and ac- 
cident insurance, additional holiday, vacation and 
overtime benefits. 

A 1-yr. agreement with Southern Bell Telephone 
Co. May 24 ended a 72-day strike of Communica- 
tions Workers of America, CIO, affecting 50,000 
employees in 9 Southern states. There are wage 
increases of $1 to $4 a week for non-supervisory 
employees, upgrading of 25 towns to higher pay 
schedules, a seventh paid holiday, a no-strike, no- 
lockout clause and limited arbitration.. Workers 
have the right to respect legitimate picket lines. 
After the settlement the company filed suit against 
the union for $5,000,000 for damages to its property. 

Radio Corporation of America gave United 
Electrical Workers, CIO, a 4c to 7c hr. increase 
May 23, plus pension and other benefits for 14,000 
employees in New Jersey, Ohio and California. 
Philco Corp. raised wages 5c an hr. and will pay 
Te an hr. instead of 5c to a severance pay fund. 

A one-day strike of 3,000 workers in 5 New Jer- 
sey plants of Allen B. Dumont Laboratories ended 
with a 5c across the board increase, and benefits. 


TEXTILES AND OTHERS 


After a 13-wk. strike of ‘Textile Workers Union, 
CIO, Berkshire-Hathaway, Pepperell Mfg. Co. 
and Luther Mfg. Co. abandoned a proposed cut 
of 10c an hr., adopted a 3c cost of living allow- 
ances in base rates, discontinued the escalator, 
eliminated extra pay for 3 local. holidays. Lock- 
wood-Dutchess, Inc., closed its Waterville, Me., 
plant because of Southern competition. In the 
South, Burlington Industries gave an average of 
5¢ an hr. to 35,000, and about 60,000 unorganized 
southern textile workers also won increases else- 
where. Industrial Rayon Corp. in Ohio and Vir- 
ginia gave 6c an hr. plus a 5c an hr. rise after 
Jan. 1, 1956 to 4,800. 

AFL Machinists—20,000 mechanics and ground 
service workers—reached agreement with 5 major 


airlines—Capital, National, Northwest, Trans 
World, and United—for wage increases of 5c to 
je an hr., retroactive to July 1, 1954, and other 
increases standardizing mechanics’ rates. 

A strike for higher wages on the Capital Transit 
Co., Washington, D. C., handicapped government 
workers 52 days until Congress passed an act 
limiting the franchise to Aug. 14, 1956, and order- 
ing a 10¢c an hr. increase at once and a 5c addi- 
tional increase July 1, 1956. 

Armour & Co. gave 14c an hr. increase to 35,- 
000 by agreement with Meat Cutters, AFL and 
Packinghouse Workers, CIO. Swift & Co. gave 
a similar increase to 33,000, Cudahy, Wilson & 
Co. signed likewise with CIO, Oscar Mayer with 


AFL. 
RAILROAD INCREASES 


The Louisville & Nashville Railroai Co. was 
handicapped 58 days by a strike of 25,000 non- 
operating employees of 10 AFL unions. Three 
operating brotherhoods joined in sympathy: This 
ended May 10 when both parties agreed to 
arbitration. The arbitrator ruled that the rail- 
road pay full cost of a health and welfare plan and 
adopt vacation, holiday and other working ar- 
rangements in force on other Class I railroads. 
L, & N. signed May 20. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen gained 
advantages in contracts with the nation’s rail- 
roads May 11 in an agreement providing pay in- 
creases when the number of cars in a freight 
train increased. Passenger conductors and train- 
men also received 20c a day increase and dining 
car stewards $5 a mo. The Brotherhood later 
settled with the principal railroads for an increase 
of 1014c an hr. across the board. The agreement 
effects 173,000. 


MARTIAL LAW IN INDIANA 

There was so little violence in strikes during 
1955 that unusual prominence was given to the 
Oct. 5 clash of non-strikers and striking CIO men 
at the New Castle, Ind., foundry of Perfect Circle 
Corp., manufacturer of piston rings. Although only 
8 persons were injured, Gov. Geo. N. Craig de- 
clared martial law and sent detachments of the 
National Guard to disperse crowds and stop the 
sale of liquor. The strike, which began July 24, 
when the company rejected union demands, reached 
its end when a compromise was made late in 
November. This included a 2-yr. contract ending 
July 1, 1957, endorsing the 10c an hr. increase the 
company put into effect in July, 1955, plus 7c an 
hr. additional effective July 1, 1956. Rehiring of 
strikers accused of illegal acts was subject to 
arbitration. 


Craft and Industrial Unions Merge in AFL-CIO 


Merger of America’s two largest labor organiza- 
tions was effected Dec. 5, 1955 under the name 
American Federation of Labor and Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. Conventions of both AFL 
and CIO were held in New York simultaneously be- 
ginning Dec. 1 so that the new organization could 
be approved by the members and begin-to function. 

George Meany, pres., AFL, “became president 
AFL-CIO. Walter Reuther, pres., CIO, became 
vice pres:-in charge of the Industrial Dept., vir- 
tually the same position he had held before. 
James B. Carey, secy.-treas. of CIO, became secy.- 
treas. of the Industrial Dept. AFL-CIO will have 
27 vice presidents. 

The merged organization has a total of $3,800,000 
in its treasury, $1,280,000 provided by CIO. Per 
capita dues to the central org., will be 4c a mo. 
The membership total is estimated at 15,000,000. 


PRESIDENT IN WELCOME 


After the merger had been vociferously pro- 
claimed by the 1,400 delegates and their 4,000 
guests in the 7ist Regt. Armory, New York, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower made an address of welcome. It 
was his first speech since leaving the Denver 
hospital. He spoke over a telephone hookup from 
his Gettysburg farm. The President said: 

“The-ultimate values of mankind are spiritual. 
These values include liberty, human dignity, op- 
portunity and equal rights and justice. 

“Workers want recognition as human beings 
and as individuals before everything else. They 
want a job that gives them a feeling of satisfac- 
tion and self-expression, good wages, respectable 
working conditions, reasonable hours, protection 
of status and security, These constitute the neces- 
sary foundations on which you build to reach your 
higher aims. 


“If any group or section of citizens is denied 
its fair play in the common prosperity, all others 
among us are thereby endangered. 

“The economic interest of employer and em- 
ploye is a mutual prosperity. Their economic fu- 
ture is inseparable, Together they must advance 
in mutual respect, in mutual understanding, 
toward mutual prosperity. 

“The American worker strives for betterment 
not by destroying his employer and his employer’s 
business, but by understanding his employer’s 
problems of competition, prices, markets. And the 
American employer can never forget that, since 
mass production assumes a mass market, good 
wages and progressive employment practices for 
his employe are good business: . .., The mutual 
interest. of employer and employe is the natural 
outgrowth of teamwork for progress, characteristic 
of the American economy where the barriers of 
class do not exist. Labor relations will be man- 
aged best when worked out in honest negotiation 
between employers and unions, without Govern- 
ment’s unwarranted interference. 


RIGHTS OF MINORITIES 


“In your new national organization, as well 
as in your many constituent organizations, you 
have a great opportunity of making your meet- 
ings the world’s most effective exhibit of demo- 
cratic processes. In those meetings the rights of 
minorities holding different social, economic and 


political views must be scrupulously protected 
and their views accurately reffected. In this way, ~ 


as American citizens, you will help the public 
correct the faulty, fortify the good, build stoutly 
for the future, and reinforce the most cherished 
freedoms of each individual citizen.” 

Secretary of Labor Jas. P. Mitchell, Adlai #. 
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Stevenson and Gov, Averell Harriman (N.Y.) also 
addressed the convention. 

One problem was the mutual aid pact of the 
largest AFL union, the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, with the Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers Union, which was expelled from CIO in 
1950 on charges of being dominated by Communists. 
Both Meany and Reuther denounced communism 
in their speeches and Reuther declared that com~ 
munism prospered only where labor was weak and 
not free. The Teamsters wished to enter the In- 
dustrial Dept. in a body but that Dept. proposed 
to accept only a minority of truckmen. Another 
problem was racial discrimination, which AFL- 
CIO proposed to eradicate. The invitation to join 
given the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen was criti- 
eized by the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
which alleged that the other two unions dis- 
criminated against Negroes. : 

The. Transport Workers Union, under Michael 
Quill, was the only organization that did not 
immediately join the merger. 

On May 2 the Joint Unity Committee of the two 
bodies agreed on a constitution, which was ap- 
proved by the Executive Council, AFL, and Execu- 
tive Board, CIO. It specifies that membership shall 
be chosen regardless of race, creed, color or 
national origin. Raiding is prohibited and elimi- 
nation of conflicting organizations and jurisdic- 
tions is to be ‘‘encouraged’’ by mergers and 
agreement. Other aims of AFL-CIO: 

Legislation and Politics—‘‘To secure legislation 
which will safeguard and promote the principle 
of free collective bargaining, the rights of workers, 
farmers and consumers and the security and 
welfare of all the people. . . . While preserving 
the independence of the labor movement from 
political control, to encourage the workers to 
register and vote, to exercise their full rights and 
responsibilities of citizenship, and to perform 
their rightful part in the political life of the 
local, state and national communities.”’ 

tection against Communism—‘‘To protect the 
labor movement from any and all corrupt in- 
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fluences and 
Communist 


munists, Fascists 

olicies and activities are 
ward the achievement of 
se of the Communist party, an 
ion or other totalitarian movement, 

permitted as affiliates of this federation or any 

of its state or local central bodies.” 


MEANY ON POLITICS 


At the dedication in Washington, D.C. Nov. 4 
of the hq of the Teamsters Union, AFL, George 
Meany, AFL pres., outlined the policy to be fol- 
lowed by the combined AFL-CIO. He said every 
legal means would be used to influence election 
and legislation. He said: ‘Our major object is to 
elect strong, liberal majorities to Congress.”’ 

He has also mentioned aid to education, high- 
way construction and low-cost housing. The 
merged organization will have constructive pro- 
grams for raising the standard of living of work- 
ers and increasing-the general welfare. There will 
be concerted drives to organize non-union workers. 

CIO made its report for the year ended Sept. 
30, showing $4,914,823 collected from national 
unions and $148,544 from local unions, suggesting 
an actual membership of 4,067,000. : 


STASSEN IS CRITICAL 

Harold E. Stassen, addressing the Economic 
Club in Detroit, Dec. 5, said the merger of AFL 
and CIO would ‘‘speed up the political effort’’ and 
this was a ‘‘dangerous trend’’ for the future well- 
being of the workers and the nation. He re- 
minded listeners that in the last 3 years the auto 
workers and their families have had ‘‘the best 
3 years of their lives’’ under an administration 
that the top_leadership of UAW-CIO tried des- 
perately to defeat in 1952 and would try again to 
reverse in 1956. He hoped ‘“‘individual conclusions’* 
would decide the worker’s interest. 


Work Stoppages (Strikes) in the United States 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 


Number | Workers Man 
Year stoppages| involved | days idle 
ervorabe 

1935 to 1939 2,862| 1,130,000) 16,900,000 
LOLOL 6 Sneed ,508 77,000] 6,701,00' 
1) A ee 4,288] 2,363,000] 23,048,000 
1942...... 2,968 40,000} 4,183,000 
ac cron 3,752} 1,981,000] 13,501,000 
1944) 00... 4,956} 2,116,000 »721,000 
OSG ios Pte to's 4,750) 3,470,000} 38,000,000 

War Period 

Dec. 8, 1941- 
Aug. 14, 1945.. 14,371; 6,744,000) 36,300,000 
946..... ‘hie ,985} 4,600,000/116,000,000 
BOAT. oi... 3,693] 2,170,000} 34,600,000 
1948...... 3,419} 1,960,000) 34,100,000 
1949, 3,606] 3,030,000} 350,500, 
Pers fe".'s’ y's 4,843! 2,410,000! 38,800,000 


Number 


Workers Man 

Year stoppages| involved | days idle 
Average 

1947-49. .... 3,573) 2,380,000) 39,700,000 

1951 5 ites 4,737| 2,220, 2,900, 
1 Pees, a 5,117) 3,540. 59.100.000 
shaie ss eal ,091; 2,400,000} 28,300,000 
ODA ee <3 raat 3,468] 1,530,000] 22,600,000 

1955 Jan. ol 225 50,000 400, 
Feb. (est. 250 90,000 570,000 
Mar. teat) 100 165,000) 1,600,000 
Apr. (est. 325 210,000} 2,600,000 
May (est. 375 170,000; 2,600,000 
June (est. 500 500, ~3,400,000 
July Help 425 750, 3,200,000 
Aug. (est. 450 220,000] 3,000,000 
Sept. (est.) 240,000} 2,800,000 


International Livestock Exposition Held in Chicago 


The 56th annual International Livestock Ex- 
position was held in International Amphitheater, 
Chicago, Noy. 25-Dec, 3, 1955, attended by several 
hundred thousand farmers and visitors from the 
Middle West. Animals worth $5,000,000 in the 
aggregate were shown, and $100,000 was available 
in prizes. Also attending were 1,250 delegates to 
the 4-H congress, young people interested in 
raising the standards of farm production and in 
many instances exhibiting results of their work. 

Top prize of the exposition, the grand champion 
steer, was also grand champion of the junior 
Show; Julius, an Aberdeen-Angus, 986 lbs., ex- 
hibited by Nancy Turner, 16, of Champaign, Ill. 
Nancy already had received $850 prize money 
when the steer was bid in for $16,125, second only 
to the 1954 top of $16,650. Julius was won by 
Howard Johnson, of Milton, Mass., restaurant 
man, who said he would take the steer on tour 
to interest livestock breeders. The reserve grand 
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champion was a shorthorn, U. K. Spotlight, of 
the University of Kentucky, 1,155 lbs., which 
was sold to another restaurant man for $1,732.50. 

Grand champion shorthorn bull. was Leveldale 
Critic, owned by Mathers Bros., Mason City, Ia. 
Reserve gr. ch. shorthorn bull was Kickapoo Coun- 
cil Chief owned by Stanley G. Harris, Kenosha, 
Wis., who also had the junior champion bull. 
Gr. ch. Hereford steer was Bunny, 960 Ibs., owned 
by Lile Lewter, Lubbock, Tex.; Reserve gr. ch. 
Hereford. steer was owned by Penn. State Univ. 

Gr. Ch. sheep was a Southdown wether, Big 
Chief, 100 lbs., from Purdue Univ., Ind. 

During the exposition an Aberdeen-Angus bull, 
Eilenmeere, 1,750 lbs., worth $35,000, died. It was 
owned by J. T. Tolan, Pleasant Plains, Ill. 

The 34th 4-H congress was held during the ex- 
position. The congress put on record that its ranks 
were open to all without racial discrimination, 
and that 350,000 Negroes were on the rolls. 
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Labor Union Memberships 


from Bureau of Labor Statistics Directory of shreensteces and National Labor 


Source: Figures 
Unions in the U. &., or 955. Bulletin # 1185. 


APPROXIMATE 
TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP 
Total organized workers.............. 18,000,000 
“ieee neon OREAUOR paces a a 10,900,000 
Conger f Industrial Organizations..... 5,200,000 
Ejependent or Unaffiliated unions...... 1,800,000 


UNIONS WITH A MEMBERSHIP 
OF 25,000 OR OVER 


AFL Unions 


Actors and Artistes of America, Associated 


36,000 
Automobile Workers of America, Interna- 


tional Union, United................. 120,000 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union of America............ 160,000 
Barbers, Hairdressers, Cosmetologists, and 
Proprietors’ International Union of 
America, Journeymen............-.5. 85,000 
Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, Black- aR G00 


smiths, moe rs and Helpers, Int’l Bro. of 
Bookbinders, International Brotherhood of 54,316 
Bricklayers, ‘Masons and Plasterers Inter- 

national Union of America............ 147,157 
Building Service Employees’, Int’l Union. 206,692 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, United 

Brotherhood Oli. Si esi ee ee 804,343 
Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers Inter- 

national Union, United..........:.... 
Chemical Workers Union, International. 90,000 
Distillery, Rectifying and Wine Workers’ : 

International Union of America....... 
Electrical Workers, Int'l Brotherhood of:. 


Engineers, Int'l Union of Operating.,.... 200,000 
Fire Fighters, Int'l Ass'n of....... ai 85,000 
Firemen and Oilers, Int’! Bro. of... 60,000 


Garment Workers of America, United... . 
Garment Workers’ Union, Int'l Ladies’... 
pe Bottle Blowers Ass’n of the U. S. and 


‘anada 
Glass Workers’ Union, American Flint. 30,000 
Government Employees, American Fed. of 
Grain Millers, American Federation of. 32,378 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers Inter- 
40,000 
borers’ Union of America, International 433,125 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bar- 


national Union, United............... 
Hod Carriers’, Building and Common La- 

tenders International Union.......... 412,946 
Iron Workers, Int’! Ass'n of Bridge, Struc- 


tural and Ornamental............3... 139,462 
Jewelry Workers’ Union, International. . 32,000 
Laun Workers International Union. 73,204 
Letter Carriers, National Association of. 103,00! 
Leather Goods, Plastle and Novelty Work- 

ers’ Union, International.............- 28,000 
Machinists, International Association of. 864,095 


Maintenance of Way Employes, Bro. of. 219,191 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 

North America, Amalgamated........ 335,167 
Molders and Foundry Workers Union of 

North America, International......... 65,000 
Musicians, American Federation of...... 248,078 
Office Employes’ International Union. 50,000 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers oft 


America, Brotherhood of. 220,000 
Paper Makers, Int’l Bro. of 72,700 
Plasterers’ and Cement Masons’ Int'l Ass’n 

of the U..S. and Canada, Operative. . 65,000 


‘a, United Ass'n of Jour- 
neymen and Apprentices OLE Riek, 


Plumbing and Pipe esting: Industry, of the 
U.S. and C. 
240,720 


Post Office Clerks’, Nat'l Fed. of........ 101,576 
eae Pressmen and Assistants’ Union 
f North America, International....... 98,967 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of..........-. 149,942 
Railroad Telegraphers, Order of. wheeeeee 50,842 


AE EA td OF NATIONAL A 
¥Y NUMB 


Railway Carmen of America, Brotherhood 
Railw: and Steamship Clerks. hes it 
Handlers, Express rah Stat - 


170,000 


Seafarers’ Int'l Union of No. Amer. 


Sheet Metal Workers’ Int’l Ass'n... 000 
Shoe Workers Union, Boot and....... 40,000 
Stage Employes and Morne Picture Ma- 
chine Operators of the U. S. and Canada, 
International Alliance of Theatrical. . 42,000 
State, County and Municipal Employes, 
American Federation of.............. 96,328 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees - America, Amalgamated 
‘Assoviation ofz. “0. 3 ae nied 90,000 
Teachers, American Federation of....... 45,140 ~ 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
pers of Amer. Int’l Bro. of......... 1,231,000 
Tee Paothars! Union, Commercial........ 30.000 
Textile Workers of America, United...... 90,000 
apbacce Workers International Union.. 33,967 
aphical Union, International...... 96,455 
oe sterers’ Int'l Union of No. Amer, 52,836 
CIO Unions 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Im- 
plement Workers of America, Interna- 
tional Union, United...............4. 1,239,000 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Dis- 
tillery Workers of ‘America, International 
Union: of Unitted.)....): boy een tee 62,000 
Clothing Workers of Amer., Amalgamated 5,000 


Communications Workers of America. 00,000 
see! Radio & Machine Workers, Int'l 


RE DE trey Paine ie) 361,639 
Furniture Workers of America, United . 001 
Glass,Ceramic Workers of N. Amer., United 47,150 
Lithographers of America, Amalgamated . 27,976 
Marine & Shipbuilding Workers of Ameri- 

ca, Industrial Union of............... 50,000 
Maritime Union of America, National... . 43,000 
Newspaper Guild, American............ 26,936 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers Inter- 

national Union. ...........0sssess0ss 180,000 
Packinghouse Workers of Amer., United,. *150,000 
Paperworkers of America, United........ 50,000 
seal ae Wholesale and Department Store 140.000 
maner Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Work- 

ers of America, United............. .. - 175,000 
Shoe Workers of America, United...... i 64,000 
Steelworkers of America, United....:.... 1,194,000 
Textile Workers Union of America...... . : 92,500 


Transport Workers Union of America... . Rit 
Utility Workers Union of America....... 
Woodworkers of America, International. . 


Independent Unions 
Confederated Unions of America. 
Engineers and Scientists of Amerie: 
Federal Employes, Nat’l Fed. of.. 
Letter Carriers Ass'n, Nat'l Rural. 


Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of... 74 "841 
Locgmotive Firemen and Enginemen, Bro. 
PMc a se oo ee 95,000 
Longahorement s Association, International ,000 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen's 
Union, International................. 65,000 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, Inter- 
national Union of... .. 20. cece es 100,000 
Mine Workers of America, United....... #600,000 
Post Office Clerks, United Nat’l Assn. of. 40,000 
Postmasters of the U. S., National League 
OEE ise yar nap 4 sxc rtian BE hp ane Sa aa *26,000 
Railroad Trainmen, Brotherhood of..... 204,397 
Railway Conductors & Brakemen, Order of 31,800 
Salaried Unions, National Federation of. . 36,500 
Telephone Unions, Alliance Independent,. 110,000 


* World Almanac Questionnaire. 
ND INTERNATIONAL UNIONS 


ER OF MEMBERS AND AFFILIATION, 1954 


All unions 


Unions affiliated with 


Number of members Not 
Number Percent AFL clo affiliated 

Under 1,000 members........ 16 8.0 b Rasen PEP oy 8 
1,000 and under 5,000 members 34 17.1 12 2 20 
5.000 and under 10,000 members. 23 11.6 8 4 11 
10,000 and under 25,000 members. . 27 13.6 21 2 4 
25,000 and under 50,000 members. . 24 12.1 15 5 4 
50,000 and under 100,000 members......... 34 17.1 19 9 6 
100,000 and under 200,000 members........ 17 8.5 10 4 3 
200,000 and under 300,000 members........ 11 5.5 9 1 1 
200,000 and under 400,000 members........ 3 se el wee See 3 Ca 
400,000 and under 500,000 members........ 4 2.0 Bidet Niche eenr ee 1 
500,000 and under 1,000,000 members...... 3 1.5 Bi. 1s Aone aeons 
1 ,000 members and over............... 3 125: Oats be Sie Sa el Or te 

MEMMRESRACUILD Sts aie Casi ivieit es clk hie 02S wie's'e os 199 100.0 109 32 58 


. 


aS 


60 U. S. Supreme Court Decisions 
Major Decisions of the U. 


Refused to review the conviction of 13 Com~ 
munist leaders, including Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, 
for conspiracy to overthrow the U. S. Govern~ 
ment. (Jan. 10) 


Ruled that contingent beauests to charity, the 
actual value of which could not be determined in 
advance, were not deductible for Federal estate 
tax purposes. (Jan. 10) 


Rejected attempts by New York City to estab- 
lish the right of collecting a tax on the gross 
receipts of a New Jersey firm for the privilege 
of doing business in New York City. Ruling up- 
held the Supreme Court of New York in its 
decision that the corporation was exclusively 
interstate commerce, (Jan. 10) 


Ruled professional boxing and the legitimate 
theater were subject to anti-trust laws, opening 
the way for the Government to press suits al- 
leging monopoly. Court held its 1953 ruling that 
baseball was not subject to anti-trust laws did 
not grant immunity to every business based on 
live exhibitions regardless of the extent of its 
interstate phases. (Jan. 31) 


Declined to rule on the President’s power to 
negotiate international agreements. (Feb. 7) 


Refused to hear an appeal by 13 New York 

achers over dismissal from their jobs. They 

ad refused to answer questions of a Senate sub- 
committee about Communist Party membership, 
A 14th teacher won a hearing because his case was 
properly presented. (Feb. 7) 

Rejected an appeal, thereby upholding a Massa- 
chusetts law prohibiting child adoptions that cross 
religious lines. (Feb. 14) 


Ruled the Securities and Exchange Commission 
had jurisdiction over fees paid in public utility 
reorganization proceedings. (Feb. 28) 


Ruled that a foreign power invoking U. S. law 
in a suit could not use the legal immunity of a 
sovereign to protect it from counter-claims by 
American citizens. (Mar. 7) 


Upheld again the $50 wagering tax imposed 
by the Internal Revenue Code, reaffirming that 
the ‘‘Federal government may tax what it also 
forbids.’’ ¢Mar. 14) 


Declared in a union dispute that Federal law 
is supreme to state authority. (Mar. 28) 


Ruled Federal courts could not interfere with 
state anti-picketing injunctions when state court 
appeals procedure had not been used. (Apr. 4) 


VIRGIN ISLAND DIVORCE LAW VOID 


Voided the Virgin Islands ‘‘quickie’’ divorce 
law because it exceeded authority delegated by 
Congress to the legislative assembly of the islands. 
(Apr. 11) 


Rejected a Government contention that the 
courts cannot review orders of deportation except 
in habeas corpus proceedings. (Apr. 25) 


Reversed contempt-of-Congress convictions of 
two witnesses who had invoked the First and Fifth 
Amendments and of a third who had invoked 
only the Fifth Amendment, in refusing to answer 
House Un-American Activities Committee questions 
on communism. The court held all had used the 
Fifth Amendment validly and did not rule on the 
First Amendment. Those acquitted: Julius Emp- 
spak, United Electrical Workers secretary-treas- 
urer; Thomas Quinn, UE organizer; Philip Bar, 
Daily Worker General Manager. (May 24) 


DESEGREGATION OF SCHOOLS 


The Supreme Court clarified the application of 
its decision of May 17, 1954, which supported the 
Constitutional principle of public education with- 
out racial discrimination. The clarifying decision 
(1) reaffirmed the principle and said ‘‘all provi- 
sions of Federal, state or local law requiring or 
permitting such discrimination must yield to this 
principle’; (2) gave local authorities the task 
of integrating the schools and gave the Federal 
district courts the task of seeing this done; (3) 
instructed the courts to require ‘‘a prompt and 


A€éasonable start’? toward desegregation, with the 


proviso that they may allow ‘“‘additional time” 
for adjustments, such as providing adequate per- 
sonnel, transportation, buildings and other neces- 
sities. (May 31) 

Ruled that the Federal Power Commission had 
right to license the construction of a hydroelectric 


S. Supreme Court, 1955 

plant on the Deschutes River 
Oregon’s objection that the Federal action 

an invasion of ies sverige sights, VAUNERe 


there was 


tion a] 
jury that tried him in Fulton County Superior 


Court. (June 6) 
Ordered the U. S. Court of 


standard radio station 
opinion said the appeals court made errors of 
law in ruling against the commission. (June 6) 

Denied a request for a new hearing for three 
New York men who faced execution for the 1950 
killing of a messenger on @ Readers Digest money 
truck. (June_6) 

Ruled University_of Alabama must admit two 
Negro students, Autherine J. Lucy and Polly Anne 
Myers, who had been seeking admission since 
1952. (Oct. 10) 


LOUISIANA’S SHORE BOUNDARIES 


Rejected Government request to fix Louisiana’s 
seaward boundary at three geographical miles from 
its shore. The state argued that its boundary 
extended into the Gulf of Mexico three leagues, 
or about ten and one-half miles. (Oct. 10) 


Granted condemned Caryl Chessman a new 
hearing in San Francisco's U. S. District Court, 
and held Chessman’s plea that his 1948 trial 


records had been fraudulently prepared should not | 


have been summarily dismissed. (Oct. 17) 


Granted 14 California Communist leaders re- 
view of their convictions for violation of the 
Smith Act. The 14 had taught a peaceful transition 
to communism in the U. S. and asked the high 
court if they could be convicted for advocacy in 
the absence of evidence of violence. (Oct. 17) 


Rejected the Kansas law under which exhibi- 
tion of the motion picture, The Moon is Blue, 
was banned in that state as obscene. (Oct. 24) 


Rejected a Government appeal from a Court of 
Appeals ruling which had reversed the contempt- 
of-court convictions of the International Long- 
paar Ie Association and 3 of its officials. 

ict. 


Refused to review the conviction of 12 Puerto 
Rican nationalists charged with seditious con- 
spiracy. Four of them were under sentence for 
the 1954 shooting of 5 Congressmen in. the House 
of Representatives. (Oct. 24) 


SEGREGATION IN PUBLIC PARKS 


Banned racial segregation in publicly-financed 
parks, playgrounds and golf courses. The rulings 
upheld a lower-court decision against segregation 
at beaches and bathhouses operated by the city 
of Baltimore and the state of Maryland and 
overturned two lower-court decisions against 


Negroes using city-operated golf courses in Atlanta. 
(Nov. 7) 


Ruled that the Armed Forces could not arrest 
and courtmartial civilians for crimes they had 
committed while in service. Under this provision 
the Air Force had sought to court-martial Robert 
Ww. Toth, who had been charged with participating 
in the murder of a Korean civilian. (Nov. 7,. 1955) 


Rejected appeals of Eugene Moy, editor, China 
Daily News and of Chin You Gon and Chin Hong 
Ming, stockholders, who were jailed in 1954 
for violating the trading with the enemy act. The 
newspaper and Moy were found guilty of accepting 
ads from two Communist-controlled Hong Kong 
banks. The ads offered to transmit money from 
Chinese in the U. S. to relatives in Communist 
China. The two Chins were convicted of sending 


money to friends and relatives in Red China, 
(Nov. 7) 


Ruled that the Government could not tax profits 
a company made in selling its own treasury stock 
provided the company did not deal in it “as it 
might deal in the shares of another corporation.’’ 
This upheld a ruling Anderson, Clayton & Co. 


of Houston had obtained fr 
of Claims. (Nov. 7) on ee Cee 


in Oregon, over state 
was 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


Terms of office of the President 

No person may 

IDENT—Dwight D. er, of Texas. 

to income tax, receives compensation of 
$100,000 a year, in addition a taxable ex- 

pense allow: sist 4 

be expended for or on 

expenses of the Presi- 
ent not exc! 
,000 per annum 

VICE PRESIDENT—Richard M. Nixon, of Cali- 
f . Salary $35,000 a year and $16,000 for 
expenses, ali of which is taxable. 

Order of succession to the Presidency. Estab- 
lished by Act of Congress, approved July 18, 
1947, as amended: 

The ker of the House of Representatives. 
The President pro tempore of the Senate. 

Members of the Cabinet in the order listed below, 

with the exception of the Secretary of Health, 

Education, and Welfare. No Amendment has yet 

been passed to include such office in the order of 

succession for the presidency. 


THE CABINET 
As of January 1, 1956 
(Salaries $25,000 each) 
oy of State—John Foster Dulles, of New 
ork. 
sere of the Treasury—George M. Humphrey, 
Secretary of Defense—Charles Erwin Wilson, of 


Michigan. 
red General—Herbert Brownell Jr., of New 


: 0} 
Postmaster General—Arthur E. Summerfield, of 


Michigan. 
Secretary of the Interior—Douglas McKay, of Ore- 


on. 
Secretary of Agriculture—Ezra Taft Benson, of 


Utah. 
3th of Commerce—Sinclair Weeks, of Massa- 
Cc) etts. 
peorriars of Labor—James P. Mitchell, of New 
ersey. 
ae of Health, Education, and Welfare— 
Marion B. Folsom, of New York. 


The White House Staff 


Assistant to the President—Sherman Adams, 

Deputy Assistant—Wilton B. Persons. 

Secretaries—James C. Hagerty (press), Maxwell 
M. Rabb (cabinet), Col. A. J. Goodpaster, USA 
per) Ann C. Whitman (personal), and Mary 

lane McCaffree (personal and social secretary 

Special Gounsel Gerald D, M 

er . Morgan. 

Special Assistant for National Security Affairs— 
Dillon Anderson. 

Special Assistants—Lewis L. Strauss, Joseph M. 
Dodge, Nelson A. Rockefeller, Kevin McCann, 
Harold E. Stassen, Maj. Gen. John S. Bragdon 
and Meyer Kestenbaum. x 

Adviser on Personnel Management—Philip Young. 

Special Consultants—Clarence B: Randall and 
Clarence Francis. 

Administrative Assistants—Gabriel Hauge, I. Jack 
Martin, Bryce N. Harlow, Howard Pyle and 
Fred A. Seaton. 

Physician—Maj. Gen. Howard McC. Synder, USA. 

Military Aide—Col. Robert L. Schultz, USA. 

Naval Aide—Comdr. Edward L. Beach, USN. 

Air Force Aide—Lt. Col. William G. Draper, USAF. 


Department of State 
(Created July 27, 1789) 


Secretary of eee ee ye 

nder retary—Herbe oover, JY. 
: Signe Cooperation Adm.—John B. Hol- 
lister. 


Deputy Under Sec.—Robert Murphy. 

Deputy Under Sec. for Adm.—Loy W. Henderson. 

Deputy Under Sec. for Economic Affairs—Herbert 
V. Prochnow. 

Counselor—Douglas MacArthur, 2d. 


Assistant Secretaries for: 
European Affairs—Livingston T. Merchant. 
Far Eastern Affairs—Walter S. Robertson. 
Near Eastern, ete Asian and African Affairs— 
George V. Allen. 
Inter-American Affairs—Henry F, Holland. 
Intl. Organization Affairs—Francis Wilcox. 
Policy Planning—Robert R. Bowie. 
Congressional Relations—Thurston B. Morton. 
Public Affairs—Carl W. McCardle. 
Controller—I. W. Carpenter, Jr. 
Legan Adviser—Herman Phleger. 


and Vice President, from 
be elected President of the United States for more 


January 20, 1953 to January 20, 1957. 
than two four-year terms. 
Administrator 
Scott McLeod. 
Special Asst. for Intelligence—W. Park 


strong. 
Treasury Department 
(Created Sept. 2, 1789) 


Secretary of the Treasury—George M. Humphrey. 

Under Secretary—W. Randolph Burgess. 

Under Secretary—H. Chapman Rose. a 

Assistant Secretaries—Andrew N. Overby, David 
W. Kendall and Laurence B. Robbins. 

General Counsel—Fred C. Scribner, Jr. 

Adm. Asst. Secretary—William W. Parsons. 

Budget Officer—Willard L. Johnson. 

Comptroller of the Currency—Ray M. Gidney, 

Treasurer of the U. S.—Ivy Baker Priest. 

Commissi > 


oners: 

Accounts—Robert W. Maxwell. —~ 5) 

Customs—Ralph Kelly. 

Internal Revenue—Vacancy. 

Narcotics—Harry J. Anslinger. 

Public Debt—Edwin L. Kilby. 

Directors: 

Administrative Services—Paul McDonald. 
ting—Henry J. Holtzclaw. 
ce—George H. Willis. 

The Mint—William H. Brett. 

U. S. Secret Service—U. E. Baughman, Chief. 
U. 8. Coast Guard—Vice Adm. Alfred C. Richmond, 

Commandant. 

U._S. Savings Bonds Division—Earl O. Shreve, 
National Director. 


Department of Defense 


(Created Sept. 18, 1947, consolidating the De- 
partment of the Navy, created April 30, 1789; the 
Department of the Army, August 7, 1789; and the 
Department of the Air Force, Sept. 18, 1947, into 
a single executive department.) 


Secretary of Defense—Charles Erwin Wilson. 
Deputy Sec. of Defense—Reuben B. Robertson, Jr. 
Assistant Secretaries of Defense: 

Applications Engineering—Frank D. Newbury. 

heey | gow has J. McNeil. 

Health M Frank B, Berry. 

Inte: onal Security Affairs—Gordon Gray. 

Legislative & Public Affairs—Robert Tripp Ross. 

Manpower Personnel & Reserve—Carter Laue 

urgess. 

Properties & -Installations—Franklin G. Floete. 

Research & Development—Clifford C. Furnas. 

Supply & Logistics—Thomas P. Pike. 

General Counsel—Mansfield T. Sprague. 

ae = Sec. of Defense (Atomic Energy)—Herbert 

. Loper. 

Asst. to Sec. of Defense (Special Operations)— 
G. B, Erskine. 

Special Asst. to See. of Defense—Charles A. Cool- 
idge, F. S. Bryan, Hugh Dean. 

Joint Chiefs of Staff: 
Chairman—Adm. Arthur W. Radford, USN. 
Air Force—Gen. Nathan F. Twining, USAF. 
Army—Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, USA. 
Navy—Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, USN. 

Marine Corps—Gen. Lemuel C. Shepherd, USMC 
(on Marine Corps matters only). 

Director, Joint Staff—Lt. Gen. Lemuel Mathew- 
son, USA. 

Secretaries of: 

The Army—wWilber M. Brucker. 
The Navy—Charles S. Thomas. 
The Air Force—Donald A. Quarles. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Secretary of the Army—Wilber M. Brucker. 
Under Secretary—Charles C. Finucane. 


Assistant Secretaries: 
ae rere & Reserve Forces—Hugh M. Mil- 
3} ee 8 

Civil-Military Affairs—George H. Roderick. 

Logistics—Frank H. Higgins. 

Financial Management—Chester R. Davis. 
Chief of Staff—Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor. 
Comptroller of the Army—Lt. Gen. Laurin L. 

Williams. 

Chief of Information & Education—Brig. Gen. 

T. S. Riggs. 

Surgeon General—Maj. Gen. Silas B. Hays. 
Adjutant General—Maj. Gen. John A. Klein. 
Continental Army Command—Gen. John E. 

Dahlquist. 

Women’s Army Corps—Col. Irene O. Galloway, 
National Guard Bureau—Maj, Gen. Edgar C. 

Erickson. 

Army Reserve & ROTC Affairs—Brig. Gen. Philip 

F. Lindeman. 

U. S. Military Academy—Lt. Gen. Blackshear M. 

Bryan, Superintendent. 


Arm: x 
eth yale Gen. Robert N. Young. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Se ge of the Navy—Charles S. Thomas. 

Under Secretary—Thomas S. Gates, Jr. 

Chief of Naval tions—Adm. A. A. Burke. 

Commandant of the Marine Corps—Gen. Randolph 
McC. Pate, USMC. 


Assistant Secretaries 
See at Fogler. 


Dillon 
¢ Judge Advocate General—Rear Adm. Ira H. Nunn. 


Office Chiefs for: 
Information—Rear Adm. Edmund B. Taylor 
. M. L. Royar, SC. 
Naval Research—Rear Adm. F. R, Furth. 
Industrial Kelations—Rear Adm. George A. 
Holderness, Jr. 

Bureau Chiefs for: 
Aeronautics—Rear Adm. J. S. Russell. 
Medicine & Surgery—Rear Adm.B. Boe Hogan, MC. 

‘Naval Personnel—Vice a Jas. L. Holloway, Jr. 

Ordnance—Rear ae S. Withington. 

Ships—Rear Adm. Mumma. 

Suppl. ead Reetunte Rose Adm. R.. J. Arnold, SC. 

Yards & Docks—Rear Adm. R. H. Meade, CEC. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Secretary of the Air Force—Donald A. Quarles. 
Under Secretary—James H. ouemens 

General Counsel—John A. John 

eaten Services—Brig. Gen. ‘Robert L. Scott, 


Chief of Staff—Gen. Nathan F. Twining. 
Surgeon General—Maj. Gen. Deniel C. Ogle. 
Judge Advocate General—Maj. Gen. Reginald C. 
Harmon. 
Inspector General—Lt. Gen. Truman H. Landon, 
Air Adjutant General—Col. Edward E. Toro. 
Major Continental Air Commands—Headquarters 
Command, USAF, Bolling, AFB, Washington, 
D. C. Other commands: (Defense), Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; (Material), Dayton Ohio; (Prov- 
— ing Ground), Valparaiso, Fla.; (Research and 
Development) Baltimore, Md.; (Training), Bel- 
leville K (Air University), Montgomery, Ala.; 
(continental Air), Hemps ead, N. Military 
Air Transport Service), Andrews, Y Are. Md.; 
(Strategic Air), Omaha, Nebr.; (Tactical Air), 
Hampton, Va.; Air Academy, Denver, Colo. 


Department of Justice 
(Created Sept. 24, 1789) 


Attorney General—Herbert Brownell, Jr, 

Executive Asst. to Atty. General—John V. Lindsay. 

De Hain Attorney General—William P. Rogers. 

icitor General—Simon E. Sobeloff. 

Director, Publ. Information—G. Frederick Mullen. 

Pardon Attorney—Reed Cozart. 

Assistant Attorneys General for: 
Tax—H. Brian Holland. 
Antitrust—Stanley N. Barnes, 
Lands—Perry W. Morton. 
Civil—Warren E. Burger. 
Criminal—Warren Olney, 3d. 
Internal Security —William F. 
Administration—S. A. Andretta. 
Legal Counsel—J. Lee Rankin. 
Alien Property—Dallas S. Townsend. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation—John Edgar 
Hoover, director. 

Immigration & Naturalization Service—Joseph M. 


Swing, comm 
G. Finucane, 


Tete ay 
¢ 
Marcan) ‘of Prisons—James V. Bennett, director. 
Board of Parole—Scovel Richardson, chmn,. 
Federal Prison Industries, Inc.—James V. Bennett, 
comm, 


Tompkins. 


Appeals—Thomas 


Post Office Department 


(Created March 9, 1829; previously a branch of 
Treasury Dept. Only portfolio in Cabinet that ex- 
pires every 4 years.) 

Postmaster General—Arthur Summerfield. 
Deputy Postmaster General—Maurice H. 
Assistant Postmasters General for: 

Operations—Norman R. Abrams. 

Transportation—E. George Siedle. 

Facilities—Ormonde A. Kieb. 

Finance—Albert J. Robertson. 

Personnel—Eugene J. Lyons. 


Stans, 
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Affairs—Glenn 
Reclamation—Wilbur A. Dexheimer 


Administrat 
Bonneville Power Adm.—William A. Pearl 
Southwestern Power nee oe G. Wright. 
theastern Pewer Adm.—Char 


Sou 
Department of Aciahecle 
(Created May 15, 1862) 
Secretary of 


Agric 
Under Secretary—True D. 
enor : Ei Mcc wits 
utz and J. A. onn 
cieulteral Services—K. L. Scott, director. 
. Parrington. 


tor. 
Commodity Credit Corp.—True D. Morse, president. 
Farmers Home—Robert B. McLeaish, admin. 
Forest Service—Richard E. McArdle, chief. 
Rural esteaéa tans anetan Nelson, admin. 
Soil erent $e Service—D. A. Williams, admin. 


Budget and Finance—J. C. Wheeler, director. 
Examiners—Glen J. Gifford, chief ex- 


Information—R. L. Webster, director. 
Plant and Operations—F. R. Mangham, director, 


Department of Commerce 


(Created March 4, 1913; previously Dept. of 
Commerce and Labor, created Feb. 14, 1903). 
Secretary of Commerce—Sinclair Weeks. 

Under Secretary—Walter Williams. 
Director, Bureau of: 
The Census—Robert W. Burgess. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey—Rear. Adm. H. 
Arnold Karo. 

Standards—Allen V. Astin. 

Foreign Commerce—Loring K. Macy 

Business Economics—M. —— Mechan. 

Bureau of Public Roads—C. Curtiss, 
Civil Aeronautics Administextien ceneeie Kor Lo- 
wen, Jr., adm. 
Federal Maritime Board—C. G. Morse, chmn. 
Maritime Administration—C. G. Morse, adm. 
Patent Office—Robert C. Watson, comm. 
Weather Bureau—F. W. Reichelderfer, chief. 
Business and Defense Service—Charies F. Honey- 
well, admin. 
Department of Labor 
(Created March 4, 1913) 
Secretary of Labor—James P. Mitchell. 
Under Secretary—Arthur Larson. 
Assistant Secretaries: Rocco C. Siciliano, J. Ernest 

Wilkins, vacancy 
Administrative ‘Asst. See.—James E. Dodson. 
Solicitor—Stuart Rothman. 

Director, Bureau of: 
Apprenticeship—William F. Patterson. 
Employees’ Compensation—William McCauley. 


Employment Security—Robert C. Goodwin. 
Labor Standards—Paul E. Gurske. 

. Labor Statistics—Ewan tlantes 

. Seeoe yee mnployinest yee eee 
mployees’ Compensation Appe: ard—Theo- 
dore M. Schwartz, chairman 

Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions— 
Newell Brown, administrator. 

Women’s Bureau—Alice K, Leopold, director. 


-Department of Health, 


Education, and Welfare 
(Created April 11, 1953) 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare— 
Marion B. Folsom. 
Under Secretary—Harold C. 
Surgeon General, Public 
Leonard A. Scheele. 
Commissioner of: 
Food and Drugs—George P. Larrick. 
Education—Dr. Samuel Miller Brownell. 
Social Security—Charles I. Schottland. 
Vocational Rehabilitation Marg Switzer, dir. 


‘unt. 
Health Service—Dr. 


_chusetts (1882—Jan. 30 


Associate 
_ Chief Judge), N 
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JUDICIARY OF THE UNITED STATES 
(As of January 1, 1956) 
Administrative Office: Supreme Court Bldg., Washington 13, D. C. 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(Dates in parentheses show when born and when 
each took his seat.) 


Chief Justice of the United States ($35,000)— 
Earl Warren, of Calif. (1891—took oa Jeet office 
and his seat, Oct. 5, 1953). 


Associate Justices of the Supreme Court ($35.- 
fey oe L. Black, of Alabama (1886—Oct. 4, 
937); Stanley Forman Reed, of Kentucky (1884 
al 31, 1938); Felix Frankfurter, of M: 
1939); William Orville 
Douglas, of Connecticut 1896 April 17 1939); 
Hitz Burton, of Ohio (1888—Oct. 1, 1 
Tom (Thomas C.) Clark, of Texas is88_Aue. 2 
eet Sherman Minton, of Indiana 
1949) John Marshall Harlan, of ny (1889 
nominated Nov. 10, 1954). 


 Clerk—Harold B. Willey. I—T. Perry 
Reporter—W Librarian— 


assa~ 


Marsha! 
Lippitt. ‘Walter Wyatt. 
Helen Newman. Press Information—Banning E 
Whittington. 


UNITED Saget COURT OF CUSTOMS AND 
ATENT APPEALS 


Pires O’Connell (Acting 
Y.; Noble J. Johnson, Ind.; Eu- 
= Worley, Texas: William P. Cole, Jr., Mary- 
a 


nd ($25,500 each.) 
Clerk—Cabell N. Pryor, Washington 25, D. C. 


UNITED STATES CUSTOMS COURT 
Chief Judge—Webster J. Oliver, =: p 2 


Charles D. 
Lawrence, N. Y.; Irvin C. ‘Moliisen, TL; aa 


nN: 
Dak.; Jo! Wilson, wean: 
Donlon, N. Y. ($22,500 each.) 
Clerk—William F. X. Band. Marshal—Patrick S. 
DeMarco. ag reg Re ee H. Olsen. All 201 Varick 
St., New York 14, N. Y. 
COURT FOR THE pee OF IMPEACHMENTS 
The Senate has the sole power to try impeach- 
ments. When the President of the United States 
is tried, the Chief Justice of the United States 
presides. Conviction requires concurrence of two- 
thirds of the members present. 


UNITED STATES COURT OF CLAIMS 


(Holds one term annually, commencing on 
the first Monday in Octobe r.) 

Chief Judge—Marvin Jones, Texas. Associate 
Judges—Benjamin H, Littleton, Tenn.; Sam_ E. 
Whitaker, Tenn.; Joseph W. Madden, Pa.; Don 
N. Laramore, Ind. ($25,500 each.) 


Clerk—Willard L. Hart, 1655 Pennsylvania 
Ave. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


EMERGENCY CQGURT OF APPEALS 
(Judges serve without additional compensation.) 


Chief Judge—Albert B. Maris, Philadelphia, Pa. 
if $. Circuit Judge, 3rd Circuit). 


es—Calvert Magruder, Boston 9, Mass. 
(onic Judge, U.S. Court of Appeals, Be sae 
Thomas F. Mc ter, Grand Rapids, Mi (U.S. 
Circuit Judge, 6th Circuit); Walter C. oh ifuies, 
Danville, Ill. (U.S. Circuit’ Judge, 7th Circuit): 
Bolitha J. Laws, Washington, D. C. (Chief Judge, 
Uv. Eng District Court of the District of Columbia). 


lerk—J. Frederick Mattingley (acting ane 
U. 3 Court of Appeals Bldg., Washington 1, D. 


TAX COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
Chief Judge—J. Edgar Murdock, of phe stert 
ee Batted 


John W. Kern, of Ind.; Clarence P. 
Mo.; John E. Mulroney, of Iowa; i 
Opper, of N. Y.; Allin H. Pierce, of Ill.; Arnold 
Raum, of Mass.; ‘Stephen = tee ‘of Fla.: "Norman 
oO. Teitjens, of Ohio; Bo ‘Turner, of Ark.; 
Graydon G. Withey, of Mie. Bi gat, 500 each.) 

Retired Judges Recalled For Duty—C. Rogers 
Arundell, of Ore.; Eugene Black, of Tex.; Ernest 
H. Van Fossan, Of Ohio. ($22,500 each.) 

Administrative Officer—Otto W. Schoenfelder. 
Clerk—Howard P. Locke. Address of Court—12th 
Street & Constitution Ave., N. W., Washington 
4, D. C. 


UNITED STATES COURTS OF APPEALS 
($25,500 each) 


(Where no address other than city and state is 


given, the office is in the United States Court- 


wtidies 

of Columbia Circuit—Hi Whi 
Chief Judge; E. Barrett Pre ar 
avid “L, care ‘les 
er case 7: Seer pe . Danaher, 


ar 
Washington 1, D ck bony 


First Circuit (Maine, Massachusetts, New 
shire, Rhode Island, Puerto Rico)—Calve ert “ 


gruder, Chief Judge, Boston 9, ers ri Wood- 
bury, Concord (P.O. Manchester), N ae John P. 
Hartigan, Providence ee R. Clerk—Roger A A. 


Stinchfield, Boston 9, 


Second Circuit (Colineshiout. elo York, Vermont) 
(Foley Square. New York 7, N. Y., ess other- 
wise indicated.) 


Charles E. Clark, Chief Judge New Haven 6, 
Conn.; Jerome N. Frank, 240 Livingston St., New 
Haven, Conn.; Harold Medina, Foley Square, New 
York, N. Y.; Carroll C. Hincks, New Haven, Conn.; 
J. Ae “Lumbard, Foley Square, New York, 

terry R. Waterman, Sa Vt. Clerk 
Ac baniel Fusaro, New York 7, N. Y. 


Third Circuit (Delaware, New es Bos 
vania, Virgin Islands) —John Biggs, Chief 
Judge, Wilmington 1, Del.; Albert B. Mat Her- 
bert F. Goodrich, Harry E. Kalodner, and William 
Henry Hastie, all Philadelphia 1; Gerald Me- 
Laughlin, Newark 1, N. J,.; Austin L. Staley, Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pa. Clerk—Mrs. Ida O. Creskoff, Phila- 
delphia %, Pa. 


Fourth Circuit (Maryland, North sites South 
Carolina, West Virginia, Virginia )—John J . Parker, 
Chief Judge, Charlotte 2, N. C.; Armistead M. 
pide te Charlottesville Va., vacancy. Clerk—R, 

. Williams, Jr., Richmond 4, 


aie Circuit (Alabama, ie dentin Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Texas, Canal Zone)—Joseph Cc. 
Hutcheson, Jr., Chief Judge, Houston 2, Texas; 
Wayne G. Borah, New Orleans, La.; Richard T. 
Rives, Montgomery 2, Ala.; Elbert Parr Tuttle, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Ben F. Cameron, Meridian, Miss. ; 
Warren lL. Jones, Jacksonville, Fla.; John R. 
Brown, Houston, Tex. Clerk—John A. Feehan, 
dr., New Orleans 6, La. 


Sixth Circuit SoS anh Michigan, ogee Ten- 
nessee)—Charles C. Simmons, Chief Judge, De- 
troit 31, Mich.; Miakente E. Allen, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio; John D. Martin, Sr., Memphis 3, Tenn: 
Thomas F. McAllister, Grand Rapids 1, Mich.; 
Shackelford Miller, Jr., Louisville 2, Ky.; Potter 
Stewart, Cincinnati, Ohio. Clerk—Carl W. Reuss, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


Seventh Circuit (Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin)— 
F. Ryan Duffy, Chief Judge, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
J. Earl Major, Springfield, ih; Phillip J. Fin- 
negan, Chicage 10, Ill.; Walter C. Lindley, Dan- 
ville, I1l.; Nathan Swaim, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Elmer J. Bolin keer. Chicago, Ill. Clerk— 
Kenneth J. Carrick. Chicago 10, Ill. 


Eighth Circuit (Arkansas, Iowa, Minnes Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Danitare 
Archibald K. Gardner, Chief Judge, Aberdeen 
(P.O., Huron), 5S. Dak.; John B. Sanborn, St. 
Paul 2, Minn.; Joseph W. Woodrough, Omaha 2, 
Nebr.; Harvey M. Johnsen, Omaha 6, Nebr.; John 
Cc. Collett, Kansas City 6, Mo.; Charles J. Vogel, 
Fargo, N. Dak.; Martin Donald Van Oosterhout, 
ates City, Iowa. Clerk—E. E. Koch, St. Louis 1 

0. 


Ninth Cireuit (Arizona, California. Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Oregon, Washington, Alaska, Ha- 
wali, Guam. j—William Denman, Chief Judge, 
William Healey, Homer T. Hone, and William BR. 
Orr, all P. O. Box 547, San Francisco 1, Calif.; 
Albert Lee Stephens, U.S. P.O. & Courthouse, 
Los Angeles 12, Calif.; Walter L. Pope = James 
Alger Fee, both San Francisco; Dal M. Lemmon, 
Sacramento, Calif.; Richard H. gs ge Tuc- 
son, Ariz. Clerk—Paul P. O’Brien, P. O. Box 547, 
San Francisco 1, Calif. 


Tenth Circuit (Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Utah, Wyoming)—Sam G. Bratton, 
Chief Judge, Albuquerque, N. Mex.; Walter A. 
Huxman, Topeka, Kan.; Alfred P. Murrah, P. O. 
Box 1554, Oklahoma City 1, Okla.; John C. 
Pickett, P. O. Box 900, Cheyenne, Wyo., vacancy 
Clerk—Robert B. Cartwright, Denver 2, Colo. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES 


($22,500; districts in parentheses) 


Alabama—(Northern) Seybourn H, Lynne, Chief 
Judge; Harlan Hobart Grooms. Clerk—William E. 
Davis (all) Birmingham 1. (Middle) Frank M: 
Johnson, Jr. Clerk—Oliver D. Street, Jr. (both), 


a 
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Montgome; 1. (Southern) Daniel Holcombe 
Thomas. oGterk—Witam J. O’Connor (both), 
‘obile 10. 


Arizona—David W. Ling, Chief Judge, Phoenix: 
James A. Walsh, Tucson. Clerk—William H. Love- 
less, Phoenix. 


Arkansas—(Eastern) Thomas C. Trimble, Chief 
Judge, P. O. Box 429, Little Rock. Clerk—H. Grady 
Miller, Little Rock. (Western) John E. Miller, 
Fort Smith. (Eastern & Western) Harry J. Lem- 
ley, Clerk (Western District)—Truss U. Russell, 
Fort Smith. 


California—(Northern) Michael. J. Roche, Chief 
Judge; Louis EB. Goodman and George B. Harris 
(all) P.O. Box 707, San Francisco 1, Calif.; 
Edward P. Murphy, Oliver J. Carter and Oliver D. 
Hamlin, Jr. (all) San Francisco 1; Sherill Halbert, 
Sacramento 5. Clerk—C. W. Calbreath, P.O. Box 
707, San Francisco 1 (Seuthern) Leon R. Yank- 
wich, Chief Judge, Los Angeles 12; Benjamin 
Harrison, Pierson M. Hall, William C. Mathes, 
Harry C. Westover, James M. Carter, Wm. M. 
Byrne, Ernest A. Tolin, and Thurmond Clarke, 
(all) Los Angeles 12; Jacob Weinberger, San Diego 
1; Gilbert H. Jertberg, Fresno. Clerk—John A. 
Childress, Los Angeles 12, 


Colorado—William Lee Knous, Chief_ Judge; 
Jean S. Breitenstein. Clerk—G. Walter Bowman, 
(all) Denver 1. 


Connecticut—J. Joseph Smith, Chief Judge; 
Robert P. Anderson, (both) Hartford 1. Clerk— 
Gilbert C. Earl, New Haven 5 


Delaware—Paul C. Leahy, Chief Judge; Richard 
S. Rodney, Caleb M. Wright. Clerk—E. G. Pollard, 
(all) Wilmington 99. 


District of Columbia—Bolitha J. Laws, Chief 
Judge; F’. Dickinson Letts, James W. Morris, David 
A. Pine, Matthew F. McGuire, Henry A. Schwein- 
haut, Alexander Holtzoff, Richmond B. Keech, Ed- 
ward M. Curran, Edward A. Tamm, Charles F. 
McLaughlin, James R. Kirkland, Burnita Shelton 
Matthews, Luther W. Youngdahl, Joseph C. Mc- 
ee aRree NS Clerk—Harry M. Hull, (all) Washing- 
ton 1. 


Florida—(Northern) Dozier A. DeVane, Chief 
Judge, Tallahassee. Clerk—William L. Hill, Pensa- 
cola. (Southern) William J. Barker, Chief Judge, 
P.O. Box 3270, Tampa 1; Bryan Simpson, P.O. Box 
1053, Jacksonville; Emett C. Choate, Joseph P. 
Lieb, (both) Miami. Clerk—Julian A. Blake, 
Jacksonville 1. (Northern and Southern) George 
W. Whitehurst, P.O. Box 1070, Miami. 


Georgia—(Northern) Frank A. Hooper, Chief 
Judge, Atlanta; William Boyd Sloan, Gainesville. 
Clerk—F, L. Beers, Atlanta 1. (Middle) T. Hoyt 
Davis, Chief.Judge, Americus; William A. Bootle, 
Macon. Clerk—John P. Cowart, Macon. (South- 
ern)—Frank M. Scarlett, Brunswick. Clerk— 
Eugene F. Edwards, Savannah. 


Idaho—Chase A. Clark, Chief Judge: Fred M. 
Taylor. Clerk—Edward M. Bryan, (all) Boise. 


IMinois—(Northern) John P. Barnes, Chief 
Judge; Philip L. Sullivan, Michael L. Igoe, William 
J. Campbell, Walter J. LaBuy, J. Sam Perry, Win 
G. Knoch, and Julius J. Hoffman. Clerk—Roy 
H. Johnson (all) Chicago 4. (Eastern) Fred 
L. Wham. Chief Judge, Benton; Casper Platt, 
Danville, Clerk—Douglas H. Reed, E. St. Louis. 
(Southern) Charles G. Briggle, Chief Judge, 
Springfield; J. Leroy Adair, Quincy (P.O. Peoria). 
Clerk—G. W. Schwaner, Springfield. 

Indiana—(Northern) Luther M. Swygert, Chief 
Judge, Hammond; W. Lynn Parkinson, Lafayette. 
Clerk—Kenneth Lackey, Hammond. (Southern) 
William EB. Steckler, Chief Judge; Cale J. Holder, 
Clerk—Robert G. Newbold, (all) Indianapolis 4. 


Ilowa—(Northern) Henry N. Graven, Mason Cit 
bee Greene). Clerk—Lee McNeely, Dubuque. 
Southern) William F. Riley. Clerk—Eugene E. 


Poston, (both) Rm. 212 U. S. Courthouse, Des 
Moines 9, s 


Kansas—Arthur J. Mellott, Chief Judge, Kan 
City 10; Delmas C. Hill, Wichita. Clerk Harry vi 
Washington, Topeka, 


Kentucky (Eastern)—H. Church Ford, Chie 
Judge, Lexington S-1. Clerk—Davis T. bicGarver: 
Lexington. (Western) Roy M. Chelbourne, Chief 
Judge; Henry L. Brooks, (both) 262 Federal Bldg., 
Louisville 2, (Eastern and Western) Mac Swinford, 
Lexington (P. O. Cynthiana). Clerk (Western)— 
Mrs. Irene F, Chapman, Louisville 2. 


Louisiana—(Eastern) Herbert, W. Christenber 
Chief Judge; J. Skelly Wright. Clerk—A. Dallant 
Banca? cy ew, rene ure (Western) Ben 

5 5 +, Chief Judge, reve 5 i 
F. Hunter, Jr., Lake Charles. Eo aton 
Curtis, Shreveport 81. 


Maine—John D. Clifford, Jr. 
(both) Portland 6. 


Clerk—Alton L. 


Clerk—Morris Cox, 


United States—Judiciary 


Maryland—Roszel C. Thomsen, Chief Jadgen 
R. Dorsey Watkins. Clerk—Wilfred W. a 
(all) Baltimore 2. 4 


ae ow. gee ake ie | 
Francis J. : om 
William T. McCa: ; Bailey Aldrich. Clerk— 
John A. Canavan, (ali) Boston 9. 
Michigan—(Eastern) Arthur F. Lederle, Chief 
Judge, Detroit 31; Frank A. Picard, a pent j 
Arthur A. Kosc , Theodore Levin and Thom: : 
P. Thornton (all) Detroit 26, Ralph M. Freeman, 
867 Feder: Fp ee bale nt J. 
ll, Detroit 26. estern '. Starr, 
Cnict Judg' Wallace Kent. Clerk—Orrie J. 


o>: We 
Sluiter (all) Grand Rapids 1. 
Minnesota—Gunnar H. Nordbye, Chief Judge, — 
uataools Wopdeata diay oust 2 Baad 
F. Donovan, er: m uth 2; i 
J. Rete Minneapolis, Clerk—Chell M. Smith, 
St. Paul. 


Mississippi—(Northern) Allen Cox, Aberdeen 
(P.O. B (Re Clerk—Hubert D. Stephens, Jr., 
Oxford. (Southern) Sidney C. Mize, Biloxi. Clerk 
—Miss Loryce E. Wharton, P. O. Box 769, Jack- 
son 5. 


Missouri—(Eastern) George H. Moore, 
Judge; Rubey M. Hulen. Clerk—James O’Connor 
(all) St. Louis 1. (Western) Albert A. Ridge, 
Judge; Charles E. Whittaker. Clerk—John C. 
man, (ali) Kansas City 6. (Eastern and Western) 
Roy W. Harper, St. Louis 1; Richard M. Duncan, 
Federal Bldg., Kansas City 6. 


Montana—Charles N. Pray, Chief Judge. Great 
Falls; William D. Murray, Butte. Clerk—E. Warren 
Toole, Great Falls. 


Nebraska—James A. Donohoe, Chief Judge, Oma- 
ha 1; John W. Delehant, Lincoln 1. Clerk—Miss 
Mary A. Mullen, Omaha 1. 


Nevada—Roger T. Foley, Chief Judge, Las 
Vegas; John R. Ross, Carscn City. Olerk—O. F. 
Pratt, Carson City. 


New Hampshire—Aloysius J. Connor. Clerk— 
William H. Barry, (both) Concord. 


New Jersey—Phillip Forman, Chief Judge, Tren- 
ton 5; William F. Smith, Thomas F. Meaney, 
E. Modarelli, Richard Hartshorne, and 

Wortendyke, Jr. Nor Newark 1; 

M. Madden, Camden 2. erk—William 

H. Tallyn, Trenton 5, 


New Mexico—Carl A. Hatch, Chief Judge; Waldo 
H. Rogers, (both) P. O. Box 482, Albuquerque. 
Clerk—William D. Bryars, Albuquerque. 


New York—(Northern) Stephen W. Brennan, 
Chief Judge, Utica 1; James T. Foley, Albany 1. 
Clerk—Glen A. Porter, Utica 1. (Sowment? Wil- 
liam Bondy, Chief Judge: John W. Clancy, Sylvester 
J. Ryan, John F. X. McGohey, Irving R. Kaufman, 
Gregory F. Noonan, Sidney Sugarman, Edward 
Weinfeld, Thomas F. Murphy, Edward Jordan 
Dimock, David N. Edelstein, Archie Owen Dawson, 
Lawrence E. Walsh, Alexander Bicks, Edmund L. 
Palmieri, William B. Herlands and John M. Cashin. 
Vacancy. Clerk—William V. Connell, (all) New 
York City 7. (Eastern) Robert A. Inch, Chief 
Judge; Clarence G. Galston, Mortimer W. Byers, 
Matthew T. Abruzzo, Leo F. Rayfiel, Walter 
Bruchhausen (all) Brooklyn 1. Clerk—Percy G, B. 
Gilkes, Brooklyn 2. (Western) Harold P. Burke, 
Rochester 14. Vacancy. Clerk—Miss May C. Sick- 
mon, Buffalo 2. 


North Carolina—(Eastern) Don Gilliam, Wilson 
(P.O. Tarboro). Clerk—A. Hand James, Raleigh. 
(Middle) Johnson J. Hayes, Wilkesboro. Olerk— 
Henry Reynolds, Greensboro. (Western) Wilson 
Warlick, Statesville (P. O. Newton). Clerk— 
Thomas E. Rhodes, Asheville. 


North Dakota—George S. Register, Chief Judge, 
Bismarck; Ronald N. Davies, Fargo. Clerk—Miss 
Beatrice A. McMichael, Fargo. 


Ohio—(Northern) Paul Jones, 
Charles J. McNamee, James C. Connell, (all) 
Cleveland 14; Frank L; Kloeb, Toledo 2. Clerk— 
Charles B. Watkins, Cleveland 14. (Southern) Mell 
G. Underwood, Chief Judge, Columbus 16; John H. 
Druffel, Cincinnati 2; Lester L. Cecil, Dayton. 
Clerk—William Robinett, Jr., Columbus. 


Oklahoma—(Northern) Royce H. Savage, Chief 
315 P. O. Bldg., Tulsa 1. Clerk— 
C. Hood, Tulsa 1, (Eastern) Eugene Rice, 
Chief Judge, Muskogee. Clerk—John H. Pugh, 
Muskogee. (Western) Edgar S. Vaught, Chief 
hes is rea Ge bane ay Pig crn beige 
3 » (a a. y 1. (All Districts) Wil- 
liam Robert Wallace, Okla. City 1. : 


Oregon—Claude McColloch, Chief Judge; Gus J. 
Solomon, William G. East, (all) Portland 5. Clerk 
—R. J. DeMott, P. O. Box 1150, Portland 7. 


Chief Judge; 


' Chief Judge, Easton ( 


liam Kraft, Jr. 


* 
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Pennsylvania—(Eastern) William H. Kirkpatrick, 
to: P. O. Phila.); George A. 
len Ganey, Thomas J. Clary, John 
Jr., Francis L. Van Dusen, and C. Wil- 
(all) Philadelphia 7; Allan K. 
Grim, Easton (P. O. Phila.). Clerk—Leo A. Lilly 
Philadelphia 7. (Middle) John W. Murphy, Chief 
Judge, Scranton 2. Frederick V. Follmer, Lewis- 
. Clerk—Thomas H. Campion, Scranton 2. 
(Western) Wallace S. Gourley, Chief Judge; Rabe 
Ferguson Marsh, and John L. Miller, (all) Pitts- 
burgh °19; Joseph P. Willson, Herbert P. Sorg, 
(both) Erie; John W. Mclivaine, Pittsburgh. 
Clerk—James H. Wallace, Jr., Pittsburgh 30. 


Rhode Island—Edward William Day. Clerk— 
Neale D. Murphy, (both) Providence 3. 


South Carolina—(Eastern)—Ashton H. Wil- 
liams, Florence (P. O. Charleston). Clerk—Ernest 
L. Allen, Charleston 4. (Western) Charles C. 
Wyche, Chief Judge, Spartanburg. Clerk—Miller 
C. Foster, Jr,, Greenville. (Both Districts) George 
erman, Chief Judge Eastern District, 


Welsh, J. 
Lord, 


Columbia 3. 

South Dakota—George T. Mickelson, Chief 
Judge; Vacancy. Clerk—Roy B. Marker, (both) 
Sioux Falls. 


Tennessee—(Eastern) Leslie R. Darr, Chief 
Judge, Chattanooga 1; Robert L. Taylor, Knox- 
ville. Clerk—Byron Pope, Knoxville 12. (Middle) 
Elmer D. Davies, Chief Judge; William E. Miller. 
Clerk—Lonnie B. Ormes, (all) Nashville 3. 
(Western) Marion S. Boyd, Memphis 3. Clerk— 
W. Lloyd Johnson, Memphis 1. 


T. Whitfield Davidson, 
(both) Dallas; 
Clerk—George W,. 


—Maxey Hart, San Antonio 6, 


, Utah—William W. Ritter, Chief Judge; A. Sher- 
man Christenson. Clerk—O. K. Clay, (all) Salt 
Lake City. 


Vermont—Ernest W. Gibson, Brattleboro. Clerk 
—Austin H. Kerin, Burlington. 


Virginia—(Eastern) Sterling Hutcheson, Chief 
Judge, Richmond 6; Albert V. Bryan, Alexandria; 
Walter E. Hoffman, Norfolk. Clerk—Walkley E. 
Johnson, Richmond, (Western) John Paul, Chief 


Judge, Harrisonburg; Alfred D. Barksdale, Lynch- 
burg. Clerk—Clarence E. Gentry, Harrisonburg. 


(Eastern) Sam M. Driver, Chief 
Clerk. 


West Virginia—(Northern) Herbert S. Boreman, 
11 Fair- 


Wisconsin—(Eastern) Thomas E. Tehan, Chief 
Judge; Kenneth P. Grubb. Clerk—Dale E. Ihlen- 
feldt (all) Milwaukee. (Western) Patrick T. 
Stone, Wausau (P.O. Madison). Clerk—Edgar M 
Alstad, Madison 1. 


Wyoming—Ewing T. Kerr. Clerk—Miss Capi- 
tola G. Allison, (both) Cheyenne. 


TERRITORIAL JUDGES 


Alaska—District Judges: Divisions (1) Vacancy; 
(2) Walter H. Hodge, Nome; (3) James Lewis 
McCarrey, Jr., Anchorage; (4) Vernon D. Forbes. 
Fairbanks ($22,500 each). Clerks—(1) J. Wilford 
Leivers, Juneau; (2) Noryin W. Lewis, Nome; 8} 
William A. Hilton, PO.. Box 920, Anchorage; (4 
John B. Hall, Fairbanks. 


Canal Zone—District Judge, Guthrie F. Crowe 
(825009); Clerk—C. T. McCormick, Jr. (both) 
ncon. 


Guam—District Judge, Paul D. Shriver ($13,125). 
Clerk—Roland A. Gillette (both) Agana. 


Hawaii—U. S. District Court—J. Frank Mc- 
Laughlin, Chief Judge, P.O. Box 19, Honolulu 10; 
Jon Wiig, Honolulu, ($22,500 each). Clerk—Wil- 
liam F. Thompson, Jr., Honolulu. 


Hawaii—Supreme Court—Chief Justice, Edward 
A. Towse, ($10,500). Associate Justice: Ingram 
M. Stainback, Philip L. Rice, (all) P. O. Box 
2560 Judiciary Bldg., Honolulu, Hawaii ($10,000 
each). Circuit’ Courts—(ist) Miss Carrick H. 
Buck, William Z. Fairbanks, Albert M. Felix, 
Frank A. McKinley, Harry R. Hewitt, Gerald R. 
Corbett, Calvin C. McGregor (all) Honolulu; 
($7,500 each). (3) Luman N. Nevels, Jr. Hilo; (5) 
Benjamin M. Tashiro, Lihue, Kauai; ($7,000 each). 

Puerto Rico—District Judge, Clemente Ruiz- 
Nazario. ($22,500). Clerk—Miss Mary Aguayo, 
(both) San Juan 17. 

Virgin Islands—District Judge, Herman E. 
Moore, ($22,500). Clerk—George A. Mena, (both) 
Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas. 


Secretaries of the U. S. Air Force, Army and Navy 


The Department of Defense, created September 18, 1947, consolidating the Department of the 
Navy, created April 30, 1789; the Department of the Army, August 7, 1789, and the Department of 


the Air Force, September 18, 1947, into 
eabinet. The office of the Secretary of 


Secretaries of the Air Force 


W. Stuart Symington......--.<- Sept. 18, 1947- 
‘i Apr. 24, 1950 

Thomas K, Finletter........... Apr. 24, 1950- 
Feb. 4, 1953 

Haroid E. Talbott............. Feb. 4, 1953- 

Secretaries of the Army 

Kenneth C. Royall............ Sept. 18, 1947- 
Apr. 27, 1949 

Gordon Gray* ys... ss. ces ee .. June 20, 1949- 
Apr. 12, 1950 

MPANK PAGG, IPs... sec cve wr ecs Apr. 12, 1950— 
Jan. 20, 1953 

Earl D. Johnson (Acting)...... Jan. 20, 1953- 
. Feb. 3, 1953 

Robert T. Stevens............. Feb. 4, 1953-— 
July 21, 1955 

Wilbur M. Brucker............ July 21, 1955- 


a single executive department. They are not members of the 
Defense was established on July 26, 1947. 


*In addition, Gordon Gray was Acting Secretary 
of the Army from April 28, 1949, and was sworn in, as 
Under Secretary of the Army May 25, 1949, and re- 
mained in that capacity until he was sworn in as 
Secretary of the Army on June 20, 1949. 


Secretaries of the Navy 
John L, Sullivan.......... Sept. 18, 1947 


May 24, 194! 
Francis P. Matthews.......... May 25, 1949- 
July 31, 1951 
Dan Ay KimMpaMe « seysaia ie tele enone July 31, 1951— 
Jan, 20, 1953 
Robert B. Anderson........... Feb. , 1953-— 
May 1, 1954 
Charles 8. Thomas............ May 3, 1954— 


Treaty Obligations of the United States 


A summary of treaty obligations by the United 
States, made in November, 1955, disclosed that 
the United States is obligated to defend no less 
than 45 nations on 5 continents, not counting the 
base arrangements with Morocco and Libya in 
Africa. Declarations of war, however, need the 
eonsent of Congress. Treaties of mutual assistance 
with Latin America account for 20; NATO allies 
the U. S. with 13. Security treaties link the U. 8S, 
with West Germany, Australia, New Zealand and 
Japan. Mutual defense treaties have been signed 


with the Republic of the Philippines, the Republic 
of Korea and Nationalist China. The United States 
also has obligations under SEATO, which give the 
nation a special relation to Pakistan, Thailand, 
Laos, Cambodia and Vietnam. There are arrange- 
ments for bases in exchange for self-defense as- 
sistance with Spain, Libya, Ethiopia and Saudi 
Arabia. In addition the U. S. is interested (with- 
out commitments) in the Balkan Alliance and 
the Northern Tier, and has expressed its ap- 
proval of the Baghdad Pact. 
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Supreme Court Justices; Nobel Awards 


Justices of the United States Supreme Court y 


me Court comprises a Chief Justice 
Ber ho conerese, By virtue of an act of 
Power nominate is vested in the Presi 


nsation may not be dimi 
/ ft) years as a Federal judge. 


um) 
, 1948, the number of Associate Justices is it. 
Gane ead appointments are made by and 

i es of the Federal courts ho: 
consent of the Senate ears Oe en ator 


ber of Associate Justices as 


q S 

Name pomed ties g\2 

Chief Justices in Italtcs Term |¥rs =) 
weeceses++|1789-1795| 5|1745/1829 


1739|1800 
1789-1791) 9511733| 1810 
1742|1798 


John Jay, N. ¥ 
John Rutledge, BHC Vo 
William Cushing, M : 


eo) oo 
SORRE Ro: 


enj. R. Curtis, Mass... .|1851-1857| 6|1809/1874 
Fone A. Campbell, Ala..../1853-1861] _8/1811/1889 
Sara eto trae este ter tt 
- Swayne, Owes ve 
Samuel F. Miller, Towa. . .} 1862-1890} 28]1816/1890 


Peiioo mong, Fa, o/18 

2) % T: ey, ; 5 
Ward Hunt, N. v ees. , 11873-1882 9)18 188 
Morrison R. Watie, Ohio. 74-1888] 14)1816/1888 
ha M. Harlan, Ky...... 1877-1911] 34)/1833/1911 
William B. Woods, Ga... ,!1881-1887 6)1824| 1887 


*Retired. ia) 
resigned Oct, 3, 


Service a 
Name 3 3 
Chtef Justices in Italics Term |¥re ea 
Space OTS PRM Yas oe 1889 
Stanley Matthews, Ohio. .| 1881-1889 1824 
Hel Gry, ae |e 1) HL 
Lucius Q. C, Lamar, Miss.|1888—1803| , 5|1825|1893 
el Puller, 1 30|1837|1918 
73] isso] 913 
10)1832| 7595 
2|1832| 1895 
16)1845]132% 
13]1838) 1398 
26/1343| 1926 
29)1841|1953 
19}1849 
3 1853 1917 
4)1844|1944 
5|1862| 1948 
26/1859) 5076 
5/1857 ee 
10|1845| 1854 
Se 1912-1922} 10|1858|1876 
els 1916-1930| 23|1896| 1241 
*Lo D. Brand ass. 
John H. Clarke, Ohio..... 1916-1922]  5|1857|1948 
William H. Taft, Conn... .|/1921—-1930] _8/1857 1942 
*George Sutherland, Utah .|1922-1988] 15|1862 herd 
Pierce Butler, Minn...... 22-1 16/1866 be God 
Edward T. Sanford, Tenn | /1923-1930 1865 tas 
Harlan F. Stone, N. Y 925-1941] 16/1872 948 
Charles E. Hughes, N. ¥ ; -|1930-1941} 11}1862| 1) 
Owen J. Roberts, . . (e)|1930—1 1 51955 
Benjamin N. Cardozo, N. Y.|1932-1938 1870}1938 
Hugo L. Black, Ala....... BT. wen +4 
Stanley F. Reed, Ky.....; Be. 884]. +<6 
Felix ke, ee 1939—.,..1..-/1882]- 00+ 
illiam O. Dougias, Conn,./1939—. ...}...|1898]5.-> 
Frank Murphy, Michigan, |1 i 890|1949 
Harlan F. Stone, N. Y..... 941-1946] 5/1872/1946 
James F, Byrnes, S. C. (d) .| 1941-1942 sees 
Robert H. Jackson, N. Y../1941-1954} 12)1892|1954 
Wiley B. Rutledge, Iowa. ./1943-1949| 6]1894/1949 
Harold H. Burton, Ohio ..| 1945-._..|. ats 
Fred M. Vinson, Kentucky|1946—-1953| 7/1890)1953 
Tom C, Clark, Texas... .. 1949-..., a 
Sherman Minton, Indiana,}1949-, , 1890).... 
Earl Warren, Calif.,...... 1953- oe 
John Marshall Harian.. |. .|1955—. KP 


Three Americans Share Nobel Prize Awards 


Three American scientists were among the 
recipients of Nobel prizes in 1955. They are Dr, 
Vincent du Vigneaud, 54, of Cornell Univ. Medical 
College, New York, N. Y.; Dr. Willis E. Lamb, 
42, of Stanford Univ., Stanford, Calif., and Dr. 
Polykarp Kusch, of Columbia Univ., New York. 
The 1955 prizes were worth $36,720 each, except 
for the Peace prize award of $35,066. 

Dr. Vigneaud, a native of Chicago, received 
recognition for his work in identifying oxytocin 
and vasopressin in a hormone produced by the 
pituitary gland and making a synthesis of the 
hormone. The award committee in Stockholm 
called this a historic feat in biochemistry. 

Dr. Lamb won his prize ‘‘for his discoveries 
regarding the hyperfine structure of the hydrogen 
spectrum.’’ Dr, Kusch ‘‘for the precision deter- 
mination of the magnetic moment of the electron.’”’ 
Dr. Lamb is American-born, and Dr. Kusch, 
who was brought here from Germany as an infant, 
has been a citizen since 1922, 


The prize for medicine was given to Hugo 
Thorell, 52, head of the biochemistry section of 
Nobel Institute, Stockholm, for discoveries in 
the nature and effects of oxidization of enzymes. 
The prize for literature was won by Halldor Kiljan 
Laxness, 52, an Icelandic novelist, whose book, 
Independent People, was well received in the 
United States. Laxness is regarded as pro-Soviet, 
though not a Communist. He has condemned NATO 
and won the Stalin prize for literature, 

The Peace prize for 1954—one year later than 
other 1954 awards—was given to the office of the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, 
The High Commissioner is Mr, G. J. van Heuven 
Goedhart, of the Netherlands. The last time this 
prize went to an organization was in 1948, when 
the recipients were the American Friends’ Service 
Committee (Quakers) and the Friends’ Service 
Council, London. The Peace prize for 1955 was 
held over, 


Flower of the Month 


January—Carnation or Snowdrop, February—Violet or Primrose. March—Jonquil or Daffodil, April— 


Sweet Pea or Daisy. May—Lily of the Valley or Hawthorn. Jun 
or Water Lily. August—Poppy or Gladiolus. September—Aster 
or Cosmos. November—Chrysanthemum. December—Narcissus 


Baby Colors—Blue for boys. Pink for girls. 


e—Rose or Honeysuckle. July—Larkspur 
= ee Glory. October—Calendula 
or Holly. 


ALL-AMERICAN ROSE SELECTIONS 


All-American Rose Selections, 
pink hybrid tea, 


by_the American Rose Society, Columbus, O. 
Cricket, a coral-orange floribunda; Queen Elizabeth, a clear pink grandifiora: a 


, for 1955; Jimminy 
nd Tiffany, an orchid 
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_ President—Vice President Richard N. Nixon. 
_ President pro Tempore—Walter F. George 


Chaplain—Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, D.D. 
Majority Floor Leader—Lyndon B. Johnson 
Majority Whip—Earle C. Clements 

‘Majority Secretary—Robert G. Baker 


- Terms 
-Expire | Senators P. O. Address 
1957 Lis Hi ee 
.. Lister Hill, Dem . .Montgomer: 
1961. .John J. Sparkman, Dem.... “HHuntsville ts 
ARIZONA 
1957. .Carl Hayden. Dem......... Phoenix 
1959. .Barry M. Goldwater, Rep... .Phoenix 
ARKANSAS : 
1961. .John L. McClellan, Dem. ...Camden 
1957, .J. William Fulbright, Dem.. . Fayetteville 
CALIFORNIA 
1959. . William F. Knowland, Rep. . Oakland 
1957. .Thomas H. Kuchel, Rep. .... Anaheim 
A COLORADO 
1961..Gordon Allott, Rep......... Lamar 
1957, .Eugene D. Millikin, Rep.....Denver 
i 4 ‘ CONNECTICUT 
1957. . Prescott S. Bush, Rep........ Greenwich 
1959. . William A. Purtell, Rep..... Hartford 
DELAWARE 
1959. .John J. Williams, Rep....... Millsboro 
1961..J. Allen Frear, Jr.. Dem..... Dover 
FLORIDA 


1959. .Spessard L. Holland, Dem. ..Bartow 
1957. .George A. Smathers, Dem. ..Miami 


GEORGIA 
1957. . Walter F. George, Dem..... Vienna 
1961. . Richard B. Russell, Dem.... Winder 
IDAHO a 
1961, .Henry C. Dworshak, Rep....Burley 
1957..Herman Welker, Rep....... Payette 
ILLINOIS 
1961. .Paul H. Douglas, Dem...... Chicago 
1957. . Everett M. Dirksen, Rep... -:Pekin 
INDIANA 
1957. .Homer E. Capehart, Rep... . Washington 
1959, . William E. Jenner, Rep..... Bedford 
IOWA 
1957. . Bourke B. Hickenlooper, Rep. Cedar Rapids 
1961. .Thomas E. Martin, Rep... -- Towa City 
KANSAS 
1961. . Andrew F. Schoeppel, Rep.. , Wichita 
1957. . Frank Carlson, Rep.......-- Topeka 
; KENTUCKY 
1957. .Earle C. Clements, Dem.... . Morganfield 
-49%1.. Alben W. Barkley, Dem....- Paducah 
LOUISIANA 
1961. . Allen J. Ellender, Dem...... Houma 
1957. . Russell B. Long, Dem....... Baton Rouge 
MAINE 


1961. . Margaret Chase Smith, Rep. Skowhegan 
1959. . Frederick G, Payne. Rep.... . Waldoboro 


MARYLAND 
1957. .John Marshall Butler, Rep.. . Baltimore 
1959. .J. Glenn Beall, Rep......--- Frostburg 
MASSACHUSETTS 
1961. . Leverett Saltonstall, Rep. . Dover 
1959. .John F. Kennedy, Dem.... . Boston 


MICHIGAN 
1961. .Patrick V. McNamara, Dem. Detroit 
1959. . Charles E, Potter, Rep....-- Cheboygan 
, MINNESOTA 
1959. .Edward J. Thye, Rep....... Northfield 
1961. .Hubert H. Humphrey, Dem... Minneapolis 
MISSISSIPPI 
1961. .James O. Eastland, Dem... . Doddsville 
1959. .John C. Stennis, Dem.....-- DeKalb 
MISSOURI 
1957. . Thos. C. Hennings, Jr., Dem.. -St. Louis 
1959. .Stuart Symington, Dem.... .Creve Coeur 
f MONTANA 
1961. .James B. Murray, Dem..... Butte 
1959. . Mike Mansfield, Dem......- Missoula 
— Sa 


yo ce ~ eee SECOND SESSION (As of January 1, 1956) 
Congr m™ meet annually on Jan. 3, unless it has 

are for six years and end January 3 of the year preceding name. Annual salary is $22,500. os 
; j The Senate ne 
: Democrats, 49; Republicans, 47. Total, 96. 
Minority Floor Leader—William F. Knowl: 
Minority Whip—Leverett Saltonstall le 
Minority Secretary—J. Mark Trice re 


by law, appointed a different 4 


Sergeant at Arms—Joseph C. Duke. Rabe 
Secretary, The Senate—Felton McLellan John 
Chief Clerk—Emery L. Frazier. ; a 
Terms % ee 
Expire Senators P. O. Addre 
NEBRASKA ‘3 
1959..Roman L. Hruska, Rep......Omaha 
1961. .Carl T, Curtis, Rep......... Minden 
NEVADA : 
1957..Alan Bible, Dem..... coy aes Reno 
1959. .George W. Malone, Rep..... Reno 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
1961. .Styles Bridges, Rep....... . «Concord 
1957. . Norris Cotton, Rep......- ..Lebanon 
NEW JERSEY : 
1959. .H. Alexander Smith, Rep... .Princeton 
1961. .Clifford P. Case, Rep....... Rahway 
NEW MEXICO 
1959. . Dennis Chavez, Dem.......Albuquerque ~ 
1961. .Clinton P. Anderson, Dem...Albuquerque 
NEW YORK 
1959, .Irving M. Ives, Rep........ Norwich va 
1957. . Herbert H. Lehman, Dem... .New York City — 
NORTH CAROLINA — 
1957. .Samuel J. Ervin, Jr., Dem...Morgantown 
1961..W. Kerr Scott, Dem..... ...Haw River 
NORTH DAKOTA 
1959, . William Langer, Rep........Bismarck 
1957. .Milton R. Young, Rep...... La Moure 
. OHIO 
1959. .John W. Bricker, Rep.......Columbus 
1957. .George H. Bender, Rep... .- Chagrin Falls 
OKLAHOMA ae 
1961. . Robert 8S. Kerr, Dem........ Okla. City % 
1957. .A. S. Mike Monroney, Dem..Okla, City +4 
OREGON ‘ 
1961. . Richard Neuberger, Dem. . .'. Portland P 
1957.. Wayne Morse, Dem......-- Bugene AS 
PENNSYLVANIA + 
1959. . Edward Martin, Rep........ Washington : 
1957. .James H. Duff, Rep....-... Carnegie \ 
RHODE ISLAND s 
1961. . Theodore F. Green, Dem... . Providence 
1959. .John O. Pastore, Dem....... Providence 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
1961. .J. Strom Thurmond, Dem. . . Aiken t 
1957. .Olin D. Johnston, Dem...... Spartanburg 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
1961, . Karl E. Mundt, Rep.......- Madison 
1957. . Francis Case, Rep.....-...- Custer 
TENNESSEE 
1961, .Estes Kefauver; Dem....... Chattanooga 
1959. . Albert Gore, Dem...-...... Carthage 
TEXAS 
1961. . Lyndon B. Johnson, Dem... .Jobnson City 
1959. .Price Daniel, Dem........-- Liberty 
UTAH 
1959, .Arthur V. Watkins, Rep..... Orem 
1957. . Wallace F. Bennett, Rep... .Salt Lake City 
VERMONT 
1957. .George D. Aiken, Rep..-.... Putney 
1959. . Ralph B. Flanders, Rep..... Springfield 
VIRGINIA 
1959, .Harry Flood Byrd, Dem.... . Berryville 
196t..A. Willis Robertson, Dem. . . Lexington 
WASHINGTON 
1957.. Warren G. Magnuson, Dem. . Seattle 
1959. .Henry M. Jackson, Dem... . Everett 
WEST VIRGINIA 
1959. .Harley M. Kilgore, Dem... . Beckley 
1961. .Matthew M. Neely, Dem... . Fairmont 
WISCONSIN 
1957. . Alexander Wiley, RED)... sie Chippewa Falls 
1959. . Joseph R. McCarthy, Rep...Appleton 
WYOMING 
1961. .Joseph C. O’Mahoney, Dem. Cheyenne 
1959. . Frank A. Barrett. Rep....- . Cheyenne 


he Speaker—Sam Rayburn 
Peaimnenidan Lewis Deschler. 
Chaplain—Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D.D. 
Majority Leader—John W. McCormack. 
Majority Whip—Carl Albert 


Dist. Politics P. O. Address 


ALABAMA 
Frank W. Boykin*. ate pee <fuop he 
George M. Grant*. att m.. 
,..Dem,,Union Springs 
George W. Andrews ra 


Rains* 2... ...Dem.,Gadsden 
Armistead Selden, Jr.*.Dem..Greensboro 
Carl Elliott*....... ...Dem.. Jasper 
Robert E. Jones, Jr.*... Dem. .Scottsboro 
George Huddleston, Jr..Dem. . Birmingham 


* Scag ons Mesa, 
John J. Rhodes*..:.... ep... 
Stewart L. Udall...... Dem. .Tucson 
..West Memphis 
..Kensett 
.. Berryville 
.. El Dorado 
.. Little Rock 
Dem. .Monticello 
CALIFORNI 
Huberr R. Scudder*.. .R . Sebastopol 
Clair Engle*.......... .. Red Bluff 
John E. Moss, Jr* . Sacramento 


3, Rea Se 
William S. Mailliard*. . 
John F. Shelley*.... 


...San Francisco 
.. San Francisco 


BRON MSOCONIAGRWN i AUP wm hoe CONAGRA he 


John F, Baldwin, Jr.... .. Martinez 
John J. Allen, Jr.*..... Rep.. .Oakland 
George P, Miller*...... Dem. . Alameda 
J. Arthur Younger*,.;.Rep...San Mateo 
10 Charles S. Gubser*....Rep.. . Gilroy 
11 Leroy Johnson*,...... Rep.. .Stockton 
PAB rok, ISK li. es oe Dem. . Fresno 
13 Charles M, Teague....Rep.. .Ojai 
14 Harlan Hagen*........ Dem. . Hanford 
15 Gordon MeDonough*..Rep...Los Angeles 
16 Donald L. Jackson*....Rep...Santa Monica 
17 Cecil R. King*........ Dem..Los Angeles 
18 Craig Hosmer*,....... Rep... Long Beach 
19 Chet Holifield*........ Dem. . Montebello 
20 Carl Hinshaw*........ Rep... Pasadena 


Rep... Altadena 
-Rep...Van Nuys 
Dem. .South Gate 


23 Clyde Doyle*. . 


24 Glenard P. Lipscomb ... Los Angeles 
25 Patrick J. Hillings*.... .. Arcadia 

26 James Roosevelt....... ..-Los Angeles 
27 Harry R. Sheppard*...Dem. . Yucaipa 

28 James B. Utt*®........ Rep.. .Santa Ana 
29 John Phillips*......... Rep.;. Banning 


30 Robt. (Bob) Wilson*...Rep...Chula Vista 
COLORADO 


1 Byron G. Rogers* ..... Dem, . Denver 
2 William S. Hill*..... .. Rep... Fort Collings 
3 J. Edgar Chenoweth* . . Rep... Trinidad 
4 Wayne N. Aspinall*,...Dem. . Palisade 
CONNECTICUT 
1 Thomas J. Dodd* .....Dem..W. Hartford 
2 H. Seely-Brown, Jr.*... Rep.. -Pemfret Center 
$ Albert W. Cretella*....Rep... North Haven 
4 Albert P. Morano*,.... Rep....Greenwich 
5 James T, Patterson*. . . Rep... Naugatuck 
At Large 
Antoni N. Sadlak*..... Rep... Rockville 
DELAWARE 
At Large 
Harris B, McDowell, Jr. Dem. -Middletown 
1 Willi Cc. C pis ties 
yiiam C, Cramer. ...Rep...St. Peters 
2 Charles E. Bennett*. . apes sJacksongiie © 
3 Robert_L. F. Sikes*.. .. Dem. -Crestview 
4 Dante B. Fascell,... |. em..Miami 
5A.S, (Syd) Herlong, Jr.*Dem.. Leesburg 
6 Paul G. Rogers... ....., Dem..West Palm Beach 
7 James A. Haley*.... |. Dem. . Sarasota, 
8 D. (Billy) Matthews*... Dem’ -Gainesville 
1 Pri H. Presti tea e 
Tince H. Preston*....Dem. .Stat 
2 J. L. Pileher*; .... «-..Dem. Meise 
$ E.L. (Tic) Forrester*,. Dem. . Leesburg 
4 John J. Flint, Jr*.... 2): Dem. . Griffin 
5 James C. Davis*,....., Dem. .Stone Mountain 
6 Carl Vinson*,........! Dem. . Milledgeville 
7 Henderson Lanham*. .. Dem. . Rome 
8 Iris Faircloth Blitch. .;Dem_ -Homerville 
9 Phil M, Landrum*. | * Dem. . Jasper 
10 Paul Brown*..... 02°"! Dem. . Elberton 
IDAHO 
1 Gracie Pfost*......... Dem. . Nampa 
2 Hamer H. Budge*. |.” Rep.. . Boise 


United States—The Eighty-fourth Congress 


s 
The House of Represaaee 
t mnually on January 3 unless it bs aw, 
Meniteis rere See ace 2, 1954, to serve from Jan. 3 vps to Jan. 3, 1957. Annual 
Speaker of the House, $35,000. *Served in the Eighty- Cones 4 back ae 
Democrats, 230; Republicans, 203; Vacancies, 2; T a a 


17 Leslie C. Arends*...... Rep. 

18 Harold H. Velde*...... Rep... 

_19 Robert B. Chiperfield* . Rep...Canton 
20 Sid Simpson*......... Rep.. .Carroliton 
21 Peter F. Mack, Jr.*....Dem..Carlinville 


ted a diff 
i salary 


Minority Leader—Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 
Minority Whi Leslie C. Arends. 
Doorkeeper—William M. Miller 
Sergeant at Arms—Zeake W. Johnson, Jr. 
Clerk of the House—Ralph R. Roberts, 


Dist. Politics P. O. Address 


William L. Dawson*...Dem..Chicago 
Barratt _O’Hara*...... 
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10 Richard W. Hoffman*. . 


16 Leo E. Allen*... 


22 William L. Springer*...Rep...Champaign 


23 Charles W. Vursell*....Rep...Salem 
24 Melvin Price*......... Dem. . East St. Louis 
25 Kenneth J. Gray.....: Dem. .West Frankfort 
INDIANA 
1 Ray J. Madden*...... Dem. .Gary 
2 Charles A. Halleck*.... Rep... Rensselaer 
3 8. J. Crumpacker, Jr*..Rep...South Bend 
4 E. Ross Adair*........ Rep...Fort Wayne 
5 John V. Beamer*...... Rep... Wabash 
6 Cecil M. Harden*..... Rep.. .Covington 
7 William G. Bray*..... Rep... Martinsville 
8 Winfield K, Denton....Dem.. Evansville 
9 Earl Wilson*.......... Rep... Bedford 
10 Ralph Harvey*........ Rep... New Castle 
11 Charles B. Brownson*. . Rep... Indianapolis 
1 Fred Sch 1 oes D 
r chwengel....... ep.. . Davenport 
2 Henry O. Talle*....... Rep... Decorah 
3) BS Rng oo cee Waterloo 
4 Karl M. LeCompte*. ./Rep...Corydon 
5 Paul Cunningham*. ... Rep... Des Moines 
6 James I. Dolliver*....- Rep... Fort Dodge 
7 Ben F. Jensen*........ Re Exira 
8 Charles B. Hoeven*.... Rep... Alton 
KANSAS 
1 William H. Avery..... Rep... Wakefield 
2 Errett P. Scrivner*. .. Rep... Kansas Ch 
3 Myron V. George*.....Rep.. - Altamont 
4 Edward H. Rees*...... Rep... Emporia 
5 Clifford R. Hope*..... Rep...Garden City 
© Wint Smith*.........- Rep... Mankato 
KENTUCKY 
4 ae J. nig Ae ae se poke earn 
am HH, Natcher*...Dem..Bowling Green 
3 John M. Robsion, Jr.*.:Rep.. Louisville ; 
4 .. Lebanon — 
z oe ae ohomae 
-Dem. . Nicholasvi 
7 Carl D. Perkins* . - Dem. . Hindman He 
8 Eugene Siler... .. . Rep... Williamsburg 
LOUISIANA 
1 F. Edward Hebert*....Dem.. New Orleans 
2 Hale Boggs*.., . -Dem..New Orleans 
3 Edwin EB. Willis*. -Dem. .St. Martinville 
4 Overton Brooks*. - Dem. .Shreveport 
5 Otto E. Passman* -Dem.. Monroe 
6 James H. Morrison -Dem..Hammond 
7 T. A. Thompson*.. -Dem., Ville Platte 
8 George S. Long*. |) * <” Dem. . Pineville 
i -. Portland 
A ep... Augusta 
D...Perham 
1 Edward T. Miller*..... -. .Easto ‘ 
2 James P. 8. Devereux* Rep. ‘Seay ron 
3 Edward A. Garmatz* . - Dem. . Baltimore 
4 George H. Fallon*. . .- Dem. . Baltimore 
5 Richard EB. Lankford.. Dem. - Annapolis 
6 DeWitt S. Hyde*.. - Rep... Bethesda 
7 Samuel N, Friedel* . Dem. .Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETT 
1 John W. Heselton* +0 ee RROD! ES 
2 Rdward P. Boland*;.. Dem Springfield 
3 Philip J. Philbin*, °° "Dem Cums 
4 Harold D. Donohue* . Dem, . Worcester 
5 Edith Nourse Rogers*. .Rep.. | Lowell 
6 William H. Bates*,.. | * Rep.. Salem 


LL a a Pace eeee aaa oon ema 


ees BR, Bush? ys... .. “-Rep.. 
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Dist. Politics P. O. Add 
M +O. ress pains 
7 Thom MASSACHUSETTS (continued) 11 Emanuel Coller*. ., pete. Brookicn 2 aaeie 
8 Porbert He Macdonald: Dem. Manion ae eas tog oe Ear i Rep.. . Brooklyn 
7 15 ce oe Nicholeon®. Re:...Wareham 14-John J Rani Br eee ens ae 
hie Bid s weer ee . .Broo. 
11 Thomas. O Nelli, in* Hane cone Ie Ades Pee ier Rep. ‘Staten Island 
~~ 12 John W.MoCormack*, “Dem ‘Dor che idge i oor paeed Powell, Jr.*...Dem,.New York Ci 
o = meehied Wigglesworth*, Rep.. ior 18 ed a *./Rep...New York Hf 
d osepit W. Martin, Jr.*: Heb. ‘North Attleboro | 19 Arthur G, icleine.. Bora Newy Bark City 
Peereeiele bia oF. 
1 Thaddeus fy ra . Hamtramck 22 Herbert Zeek R. +: Deni city 
nee George Meader*....... Rep... Ann ator 22 Sidney A. Winer hes Dem. .New York City 
| § August B. Johansen. : ‘Rep.- ‘Battle Creek } 23 Isidore Dollinger*.. -- “Dem ‘New York Clty 
"~ 5 Gerald R. Ford, Jr.*..;Rep..|Grand 1 Charles A, Buckley ¢~., «Delt: Moe anemia 
© $ Don Hayworth.) 'Dem. "ast Lansing | 36 Bee ae be ae pee 
/ 8 Alvin M. Bentley* | “Rep. “Owosso 28 Katharine ae Geone® Dee eae 
42 Ruth Thompson*. Rep... Whitehall 293. limnest Wharton? ten Rich cna 
Bes tant A. ae page: .Rep...Bay City 30 Tan Ww. O'Brien? ‘Dem. Rich mony 
3! ctor A. Knox*,...... Rep.. Sault Ste. Marie | 31 Dean P. Taylor* “Be ‘Troy 
ag oe B. Bennett*...... D.. Ontonagon 32 Bernard W. Keatney*. eo . Troy 
~ 33 Charles C. Diggs, Jr... Dem. “Detroit 33 Clarence F. Kilburn’. Hen. Malone 
5 C. Rabaut*...... Dem. .Grosse Pointe Park | 34 William R. Willlams®” | Reb... Cassvil 
~ 15 (see note) 35 R. Walter Riehlman*. Rep, . Cassville 
: 16 John Lesinki, Jr*_..... Dem. . Dearborn 36 John Taber* : opens - Tully 
A 18 Martha W. Griffiths. . .Dem. . Detroit 37 W. Sterling Cole*...) Rep. eas 
a George A. ce gy eee .. Rep... Royal Oak a8 Kenneth B, Keating*. Reps gre ih 
Z MINNE Har Oste ; 
W Abgust H. Andresen" “Hep... Red Wing 40 William B. Millers... Rep.. Leckp 
A qeoun | Ep erat. - - ; Rene Glencoe 8 Edmund PF. Radwan*. ‘Rep.. ‘Butfalo 
sn Ce Ae aie A ohn R, lion*. ... et 
SPE Mrccriye Bem peapoue | 8 Bale a ese ee ume : 
RE RAL A Aiea hig praia aaa ep...M. 4 
‘ Fred ‘Marshall*.,...... Den ‘Grovechty.2. F.D. Herbert C. see apace 8 h t 
g Rep.. .Tyl L. H. Fountain*. Dem Bk ington 
John A, Blatnik*. . | Dem. .Chisholm Gratat beatae cco eaten h 
9 Cova Hnutson Den i Oblos Harold D. Cooley* 2 cae: Neen ; 
atic- armer-Lab hurmond Chatham*. 5 { 
Bewoalia Party in oy Ce name of Catt a ee EN Pics Sle i 
MISSISSIPPI F. Ertel Carlyle* IER ne a 
1 Thomas G. Abernethy *Dem. . Okolona Charles B. Deane*..... Dem “Rockingham 
- sone 8 ae i _Dem.. Charleston men Pig nae ne” . “Dent Uennapotis 
4 John Bell Williams*...- eee Woodrow W. Jones*. . oe sFeutiiortaea 
5 Arthur Winstead*. “Dem. ; Philadelphia George A. Shufford*. ..Dem..Ash Se 
6 William M. Ct sous NORTH DAKOTA 
RI t dats 
4 Frank M. Karsten*.... i Usher L. Burdick* . 
2 Thomias B. Curtis® pee = Webster < Groves pi Se so : Rep. “Fessenden 
Leo ; van*.,.. . St. Louis ve 
4 George Christopher.... re 
3 icia Mating?" Bom: Kansas Cuy Willa He... Rep. Cineanat 
UR M Ipten, Dem. .Weston Paul F. Schenck*.....: te 
7 Dewey Short*......... toahenss Het snas 
8 ASS A RRS ok en ee Win, M-MoCulloon”.<.wene 2 a) 
9 Clarence Cannon*:.... Dem. . Elsberry James G. Polk*. 2-111 Hizhlan 
a Paul C. Jones*........ Dem. . Kennett Clarence J. Brown*. .. - Bla hi : 
Morgan M. mower .Dem..Camdenton quckecn E, Betts*. 11. ; Findlay ee 
NTANA omas L, ie 1. 
1 Lee Metcalf*.......... — Helena Thomas A. serene aye n> Water ee 
2 Orvin B. Fjare..... |... ‘Big Timber Oliver P. Bolton*....)/Rep.. .Mentor 
NEBRASEA John M. Vorys*.......Rep...Columbus 
1 Phil Weaver.......... Rep... Falls City A. D. Baumhart, Jr... . Rep... Vermilion 
2 Jackson B. Chase...... Rep...Omaha William H. Ayres*..... ..- Akron 
3 Robert D. Harrison*.. “Rep... Norfolk John E. Henderson. ...Rep...Cambridge 
BAST Miller™. s..:-.-. Rep. Kimball rank 1. Bows 2 Hees .Canton (R.F.D.) 
NEVADA Mie Mea mete Set a cir 
At Large Michael J. Hes ......Dem.. Blushing 
Clifton (Clif) Young*. . Rep... Reno Michael A. Feighan*. 3 were ‘Cayce 
NEW HAMPSHIRE Charles A. Vani ayy a ayercios 
1 Chester E. Merrow*. . .Rep.. Center Ossipee Frances PDolton®, | Bep) eoahares 
2 Perkins Bass. ae: am _ Peterborough Wm. E. Minshali...... Rep.. ‘Cleveland 
CY 
| eharies A. Wolverton*. Rep... Merchantville Page Belcher* epee ts _ Eni 
Millet Hand*.......Rep...Cape May City | 2 Ed Edmondson*...... en Maal 
3 James C. Auchincloss*..Rep.. .Rumson 3 Carl Albert*®.......... Dens uskogee 
4 Frank Thompson, Jr...Dem..Trenton 4 Tom Steed*........... Peau ares RSS 
@ Harrison William ise le Oa Oe 5 John Jarman*..- 2... Dem. Oklahoma City 
ms, JY. “Plainfield. _—«|_ © Victor Wickersham*. . . 
A ee é: Widnall*. Reps ee 6 Victor Wickersham*...Dem..Mangrzm 
ordon Canfield*......Rep... 
9 Frank C. Osmers, Jr.*.. = pert 1 Walter Norbald* .. Stayton 
10 Peter W. Rodino, Jr.*. .Dem..Newark ASLAM reo c -. Baker 
i1 Hugh J. Addonizio*. .. Dem: | Newark Soma tthe Greens Dem. . Portland 
42 Robert W. Kean*...... Rep... Livingston 4 Harris Ellsworth*...... Rep... Roseburg 
13 Alfred D. Sieminski*...Dem._ Jersey City PENNSYLVANIA 
T. James Tumulty..... Dem. Jersey City 1 William A. Barrett*....Dem..Philadelph} 
NEW MEXICO 2 William T. Granahan*..Dem.. Philadelphia 
At Large 3 James A. Byrne*...... Dem, .Philad iphia, 
Antonio M. Fernandez*.Dem..Santa Fe 4 Earl Ghador®.. 2°... Dem. Phiiadelphis 
John J. Dempsey*..... Dem. .Santa Fe *5 William J. Green, Jr.*..Dem.. Philadelphia 
NEW YORK 6 Hugh D. Scott, Jr*....Rep... Philadelphia 
4 Stuyves’t Wainwright*.Rep. .East Hampton (Mee Siar eee ago eT 
2 Steven B. Derounian*.. Rep... Mineola 9 Pau eS ae fag oa Rep.. . Morrisville 
3 Frank J. Becker*...... Rep... Lynbrook ot B. Dague®. .... +. ... Downingtown 
4 Henry J. Latham*..... Rep... Queens Village Dantel L. Carrigg*..... . Susquehanna 
5 Albert H. Bosch*...... Rep... Richmond Hill erpinpe ree .. Wilkes-Barre 
6 Lester Holtzman*..... Dem. .Rego Park aac Mera: ..- Mahanoy City 
7 James J. Delaney*. Dem..L, I. City Samuel McConnell, Jr.*.Rep.., Wynnewood 
8 Victor L. Anfuso. eH eBrooklvi George M. Rhodes* .. Reading 
9 Bugene J. Keogh* Dem. . Brooklyn Sree Manona® oe 
10 Edna F. Kelly*...... Dem. Brooklyn be ei ts I i, -eiarriab ing 
.Muney 


Dist. Politics P. O. Address 
NNSYLVANIA (continued) 
18 as Huntingdon 
19 Camp 
20 $00: 
21 Greenburg 
22 rhlrgerielipe 
ry 
Pr Lee Farrell 
25 emer 
26 Fredericktown 
38 B20“ Pittsburen 
28 Herman Hberharter*...Dem.. sbur; 
29 Robert J, Corbett*....Rep... Pittsburgh 
30 (see note) : 
RHODE ISLAND 
1 Aime J. Forand*...... Dem, .Cumberland 
2 John E. Fogarty*...... Dem, .Harmony 
OUTH CAROLINA 
1 L. Mendel Rivers*.....Dem..Charleston 
2 John J (fe REE m..Sumter 
3 W. J. Bryan Dorn* Dem. .Greenwood 
4 Robert T. Ashmore*...Dem..Greenville 
5 James P. Richards*....Dem..Lancaster 
6 John L. MeMillan*....Dem. . Florence 
: SOUTH Beis ea 
1 Harold O. Lovre*...... Dp... Waterto 
2 EB. Y. Berry*..... Sane McLaughlin 
1 B. Carroll Reece*...... Rep...Johnson City 
2 Howard H. Baker*....Rep... Huntsville 
3 James B. Frazier, Jr.*. .Dem..Chattanooga 
4 Joe L. Evins*........- Dem. .Smithville 
5 J. Percy Priest*....... Dem. . Nashville 
6 Ross Bass..........-- Dem. ,Pulas 
7 Tom Murray*,........ Dem: cee 
8 Jere Cooper*.......... m.. Dyersburg 
9 Clifford Davis*........ Dem..Memphis 
TEXAS 
1 Wright Patman*...... Dem, .Texarkana 
2 Jack Brooks*..... ...Dem.. Beaumont 
3 Brady Gentry* Dem. .Tyler 
4 Sam Rayburn* Dem. .Bonham 
5 Bruce Alger... Rep... Dallas 
6 Olin E. Teague*. Dem. .College Station 
7 John Dowdy*... Dem. .Athens 
8 Albert Thomas*....... Dem. .Houston 
9 Clark W. Thompson*,.,Dem..Galveston 
10 Homer Thornberry*. ..Dem..Austin 
Ti W.. R. Poage*. 40... Dem..Waco 
Pe OO WHEKG. ic. see ote Dem..Weatherford 
13 Frank Ikard*......... Dem, . Wichita Falls 
14 John J. Bell.......... Dem...Cuero 
15 Joe M. Kilgore........ Dem, . McAllen 
16 J. T. Rutherford...... Dem. .Odessa 
17 Omar Burleson*....... Dem, .Anson 
18 Walter Rogers*........Dem..Pampa 
19 George Mahon*....... Dem. . Lubbock 
20 Paul J. Kilday*....... Dem. .San Antonio 
21.0..C. Fisher*... 0... Dem. .San Angelo 


Dist. 


AtL 
OS napae .. Lufkin 
Martin eink ut aH 3 
1 Henry A. Dixon....... Pre, 
2 Willam A. ixOn. "Reb: “Batt Lake Oty 
Se eer 
a 
Winston L; Prouty*....Rep... Newport City 
a as 2% N 
1 Edward Robeson, Jr.*. .Dem.. Newport News 
2 Porter Hardy, Jr.*....- Dem. .Churchland 
3 J. Vaughan Gary*..... Dem.. L 
4 Watkins M. Abbitt*. ..Dem..Appomattox 
5 William M. Tuck*..... Dem. .South Boston 
6 Richard H. Poff*...... Rep...Radf 
7 Burr P. Re ents Dem. . Winchester 
8 Howard W. Smith*....Dem..Broad Run 
9 W. Pat J Bota aad Dem..Marion 
10 Joel T. Broyhill*...... Rep...Arlington 
WASHINGTO 
1 omas M. Pelly*..... Rep.. .Seattle 
2 Jack Westland*....... Rep... tt 
3 Russell V. Mack*...... Rep...Hoquiam 
4 Hal Holmes*. *.....+. Rep... Ellensburg 
5 Walt Horan*.......... Rep... Wenatchee 
6 Thor C. Tollefson* oe Be Tacoma 
arge 
Don Magnuson*....... Dem. .Seattie 
~ WEST VIRGINIA 
1 Robert H, Mollohan*. .Dem..Fairmont 
2 Harley O. Staggers*. . . Dem. . Keyser 
3 Cleveland M. Bailey*. .Dem..Clarksburg 
4 M. (Burnie) Burnside... Dem. . Huntington 
5 Elizabeth Kee*........ Dem. . Bluefield 
6 Robert C. Byrd*...... Dem. .Sophia 
WISCONSIN 
1 Lawrence H. Smith*...Rep...Racine 
2 Glenn R. Davis*...:.. Rep... Waukesha 
3 Gardner R. Withrow*. . Rep... LaCrosse 
4 Clement J. Zablocki* . .Dem.. Milwaukee 
5 Henry S. Reuss....... Dem. . Milwaukee 
6 William K. Van Pelt*.. Rep... Fond du Lac 
7 Melvin R. Laird*...... Rep... Marshfield 
8 John W. Byrnes*...... Rep...Green Bay 
9 Lester R. Johnson*...,Dem..Black River Falls 
10 Alvin E. O'Konski*..-..Rep...Mercer 
WYOMING 
At Large * 
E, Keith Thomson..... Rep... Cheyenne 


ALASKA—Delegate 
E. L. (Bob) Bartlett*..Dem..Juneau 


HAW AII—Delegate 
Mrs. J. R. Farrington*.Rep..Honolulu 


PUERTO RICO—Resident Commissioner 
Antonio Fernos-Isern*..Dem..Santurce 


Vacancies—The 15th Michigan District became vacant by the death of Rep. John D. Dingell (D.); 
the 30th Pennsylvania District by the death of Rep. Vera Buchana (D.). 


United States Government Agencies 
(As of January 1, 1956) 


Atomic Energy Commission — Commissioners: 
Lewis L. Strauss, chmn., Harold S. Vance, Thomas 
E. Murray, Dr. W. F. Libby, Dr. John von Neu- 
mann. 

Civil Aeronautics Board—Members: Chan Gur- 
ney, acting chmn,, Harmar D. Denny, Josh Lee, 
Joseph P, Adams, G. Joseph Minetti. 

Civil Service Commission—Commissioners: Philip 
young, chmn., George M. Moore, Frederick J. 

wton. 


Farm Credit Administration—Governor: R. B. 
Tootell. 

_Federal Communications Commission—Commis- 
Sioners: George C. McConnaughey, chmn., Rosel 
H. Hyde, Edward M. Webster, Frieda B.- Hennock, 
Bobet T. Bartley, John C, Doerfer, Robert E. 


oe eran’ Corporation—Chair- 
Director: Beagumancas, ee See 
Frederick Stueck. : ; oe 
Governors: William McG Mastne ne Board of 
ward F, Howrey, chmn, Towel onan Ea: 
M,. Mead, John W. Gwynne, Robert T. Secrest. 
2 ee Administration— Administrator: 
Housing and Home 


Finance A ae a 
istrator: gency—Admin 


Albert M. Cole. 


Interstate Commerce Commission—Commission- 
ers: Richard F, Mitchell, chmn., J. Haden All- 
dredge, J. Monroe Johnson, Martin Kelso Elliott, 
Anthony F. Arpaia; Owen Clarke, Howard G. 
Freas, Kenneth H. Tuggle, John H. Winchell, 
Everett Hutchinson. 


National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics— 
Chairman: Dr. Jerome C. Hunsaker. 


National Labor Relations Board—-Chairman: Guy 
Farmer. 


National Mediation Board—Members: Francis A. 
leg Jr., chmn., Leverett Edwards, Robert O. 
oyda. 


Railroad Retirement Board—Chairman: 
mond J. Kelly. 


Securities and Exchange Commission—Commis- 
sioners: Ralph H. Demmler, chmn., Paul R. 
Rowen, Clarence H. Adams, J. Sinclair Armstrong, 
A. Jackson Goodwin, Jr. 


Selective Service System—Diréctor: Maj. = 
Lewis B. Hershey. ‘aoe 


Small Business Administration—A ; 
Wendell B. Barnes. pose 
Tariff Commission, 
Edgar B. Brossard, 
Tennessee Valley Authority—Board of Directors: 
Herbert D. Vogel, chmn., j 
Fae: Raymond R. Paty, Harry 
United States Informati — ES. 
Theodore C, Streibert. aren Ae ae 


Veterans Administr. — : 
pads ation—Administrator; H. V. 


Ray- 


United States—Chairman: 


Ambassadors and 


Envoys from United States to— 


ba Avtihunr Gardnery Ay cdieis ctefabas cele ches berths 
eee” U. Alexis Johnson, A.................00-. 


qt D. fo 


pates A 
ann, A 


Joseph Simonson, A 


JOHD-D), Hickerson, Asc. occ vewe eine wees 
C. Douglas Dillon, A 


James B. Conant, A 

..|Winthrop W. Aldrich, A 
.|Cavendish W. Cannon, 

Edward J. Sparks, A.. 


Roy Tasco Davis, A 
Whiting Willauer, A 
Christian M. Ravndal, M 


Hugh §. Cumming Ir, Av oi cession elses 
.|Selden Chapin, A 
Ce ones Waldemar evcperstore 
‘|William Howard Taft, 3rd, A. 
Edward B. Lawson, A 
Clare Boothe Luce, A. 


Onn. ALIBOW | AL coe ahs aware es 6 apes 
Lester D. Mallory, A 


Wapans......-.%- 


Charles W. Yost, A 
Mis eae Donald R. Heath, A... - 
Richard Lee Jones, A 
.|John L. Tappin, A. 


.| Wiley T. Buchanan, Jr., A 


United States—Diplomatic List 


(As of January 1, 1956) 


A easlee, 
Llewellyn E. Thompson, A.,............6. 


../Sr. Don Victor Andrade, A. 
..|Mr. Joio Carlos Muniz, A. 
.|Mr, James Barrington, "A, 


val 
Ministers 


Envoys to United States from— 


Mr. Mohammad Kabir in, A. 

ape ae ea 
e Honorable ercy 

Dr. Karl Gruber, A. seen 


Baron Silvercruys, A. 


Mr. bess eye A 
iss A. D. P. Heeney, A. 
bale iS Gunewardene, A. 


sr. re 
Wail pion Koo, A. 


gn ‘Dr. Bon Eduardo Zuleta-Angel, A. 
Sr. Don Fernando Fournier, A. 

Sr. Dr. Miguel Angel Campa, A. 

Dr. Karel Petrzelka, A. 


Mr. Henrik de Kauffmann, A. 
Sr. Dr. Joaquin EB. Salazar, A. 


Sr. Dr. Jose R. Sen A. 

Dr. Ahmed Hussein, A. 

Sr. Dr. Don Hector David Castro, A. 
Mr. Johannes Kaiv, Acting Consul Gen. 
Mr. Yilma Deressa, A 


Mr. Johan A. Nykopp, A. 
Mr. Maurice Couve ié Murville, A. 


Mr. Heinz L. Krekeler, A. ; 
ae Roger Makins, A. 
George V. Melas, A 


f Colonel José Louis Cruz-Salazar, A. 


Mr. Jacques Léger, A. 
General Carlos Izaguirre, A 
Mr. Karoly Szarka, M. { 


; 
Mr. Thor Thors, M , 
Mr. Gaganvihair Lalubhai wae AS | 
Mr. Pere Peewee gdo, A, 


..|Dr, Ali Amin 

.-|Dr. Moussa Al-Shabandar, A. 

-.|Mr. John Joseph ee ‘A. : 
-|Mr. Abba Eban, 


Signor Manlio Brosio, A. 


Mr. Sadao Iguchi, A ; 
Mr, Abdul Monem Rifa’i, A. 


. You Chan Yang, A 


. Ourot R. Bouvarenvong, A. 
. Arnolds Spekke, M. 
. Victor A. Khouri, A, 
. Clarence Lorenzo Simpson, A. 


_.|Mr. Saddigh Muntasser, A. 
.|Mr. 


Povilas Zadeikis, M. H 
Mr. Hugues Le Gailais, A. E. and P. ’ 


.|Dr. 


Mexico......-. IRS TICISMYVENIEC CAC. che chin aie 00:0 ayappiole sore auscnns 
Morroceo...-.... Julius C. Holmes, Dep. Agt., M........... 
Nepal. S25. John Sherman Cooper, A... 600... ee ee ees 
Netherlands... .|H. Freeman Matthews, A.............+..-- 
New Zealand... .{Robert C. Hendrickson, A..............5- 
Nicaragua... ->- . IPHGHIGN: Be WV MCLOM S Avensis niclars- « Selo a bicieis i< 
Norway........ i Corrin' Strong, Ano. 2). ol. ole eae ie cite 
Pakistan....... Horace A. Hildreth, A 
UCT Julian F. Harrington, A 
i gtiahined ie a a Arthur A. Ageton, A. 
PP dices ol Bllis O. Briggs, A 
Philippines aunt's Homer Ferguson, A. . 
plan. nc. s OREN“ Bd ACOA, CAL. desi co nTels les wre wee 
Portugal. ...... James C. H. Bonbright, A..........-..+.. 
Rumania....... Robert H. Thayer AVE cersyPerexes gett oTi¥e. cas ofe(ghers 
Saudi Arabia... .|George eteyer, JOR Roos eetom Meo ERO EE 
LUE SS OT OGRA Sims ence soehe gp Velese arene ein. ot 
weden........ John M. abot ee ee eke otes 9, econ Soe 
Switzeriana ee Miss Frances E. Willis, A..............5. 
Seieestee ars ates James S-Moose, Jr, Avo she cece eee 
Thailand....... Max Waldo Bishop, A........----.+0-05- 
PRUE REY oF co iei > +2. ADT NARAWY BAITED Altre oiyis 2%) ele stators alyarelnyene« 
Un, of So. Africa rable T. Wailes, A.. 
BAIRD Rie oho. oats © arles E. Bohlen, A. 
Uruguay.....-- pempeter Mcintosh, A 
Venezuela...... Fletcher Warren, A... 0s. .s essere cece yes 
Viet-Nam...... G. Frederick Reinhardt, A....,--......... 
Yemen...,. .|George Wadsworth, M.........06. 10.0. 


Yugoslavia James W. Riddleberger, A 


a, 
r. J. H. van Roijen, A. 
Sr Leslie Munro, A. 
Sr. Dr. Don Guillermo Servilla-Sacassa, A. 
Mr, Wilhelm Munthe de Morgenstierne, A. 


. (Syed Amjad Ali, A. 


Sr. Dr. Don Joaquin José Vallarine, A. 
Sr. Dr. Don Guillermo Enciso-Velloso, A. 


.|Sr. Don Fernando Berckemeyer, A. 
.|Mr. Raul T, Leuterio, M. 


Mr. Romuaid Spasowski, A. 
Sr. Luis Esteves Fernandes, A. 


Mr. Anton Moisescu, M. 


Sheikh Abdullah Al-Khayyal, A. 
Sr. Don José M. de Areilza, A 

. Erik Boheman, A. 

Henry de Torrenté, M. 

. Farid Zeineddine, A. 


Mr. Pote Sarasin, A. 
Mr. Haydar Gork, A, 


J. E. Holloway, A. 
Mr. Georgi N. Zaroubin, A 


_|Sr. Dr. José A. Mora, A. 


Sr. Dr. César Gonzales, A. 
Mr. Tran Van Chuong, A. 


Sayed Abdurrahman Ibn Abdussamed Abu- 
Taleb, Charge d’ Affaires 


'Mr. Leo Mates, A. 


72 United States—Governors and State Officials 
: (As of January 1, 1956) } a 
: ‘erm Ly 
Years) Expires Salary 
ae 4 [see tel Fite 
an, 
cee ea OR a Z ae 
0] an, * 
atin ae 4 Jan. 1959 15,000 
Soecncds 2 | Jan. 1957| 12,000 
Delaware.......- 4 Jan. 1957 20,000 
Pilorida 3. 2's. -i. 4 Jan. wo 12.085 
Georgia.......-- an. 000 
ae 4 | Jan. 1957} 25,000 
ToT | Bee reine 4 Jan. 1957 15,000 
Indiana...... 2 Jan. 1957 12,000 
Towa...... 5 Jan. 1967 a 
Kansas.... 4 ec. , 
Kentucky . 4 May 1956 18,000 
2 Jan. 1957 10,000 
$ | SEE 1a) 5.88 
2 Jan. A 
2 Jan 1957 22,500 
2 Jan. 1957 15.000 
{ | 38x 1esz|  1o1000 
4 an. ' 
4 Jan. 1957 10,000 
{| ah 1380) eeu 
Sisere sel Carson City. ....:.. e a 1987 13000 
New Hampshire. .|Concord............ 4 Jan. 1958 30,000 
New Jersey...... Trenton. ........-.+ 3 San. 1957 15/000 
New Mexico..... Santa Fexs.:. -- 2.0. 4 San. 1959 50,000 
New York....... PDB ates cis arate ok 4 Jan 1987 15,000 
North Carolina...|Raleigh....... 3 San. 1957 9/000 
North Dakota....)/Bismarck...... FA Jan. 1957 20'000 
Jit anes Columbus..... 4 Jan 1959 15/000 
ee oeenone, CY 4 | Jan. 1959] 15,000 
regon..... .;|Salem...... a ; 
Pennsylvania. . . .|Harrisburg . . eee Age ty 
Rhode Island... .|Providence. 4 Jan 1969 pit 
South Carolina...|Columbia.......... 3 Jan 1987 12'000 
South Dakota....|Pierre.............. i jon pee 12000 
"POnNessee ... 25 =. Nashvillesi..s..2's 3 Jan. IOB7 ) 
MOxkaSue fc... fu's Mbt sas eds ois : hee oe : & S00 
ERI reese esc. 3s Salt Lake City...... 3 Jan. Jor 11300 
Vermont........ Montpelier. ........ ; prema? y 17'500 
WARRING: G2) hie Richmond...... PS ; change 15°00 
Washington..... Olympia.........../Art a Sect at 13'500 
West Virginia....|/Charleston....... wes 3 ane ORT 14°000 
Wisconsin....... Madison........ 5 ; Jan. at 12'900 
Wyoming....... Cheyenne... .....3, an. 5 
Territories and Possessions - $ 
Rein DUMOCRUs c chcS cute a eee B. Frank Heintzleman, R.......; 4 Apr. 195 i 
catia ge enon Aer Bae N autres Ford Q. Elvidge, R............ 4 Mar. 1957]. 18,125 
Hawaii (b)...... BONO WN.) ving os Samuel Wilder King, R......... 4 Feb. 1957 oe fe 
Puerto Rico... .. San Juan soicace. 3: Luis Munoz-Marin, D......... 4 Jan. 1957/(c) 10,6 
Virgin Islands... .|Charlotte Amalie. ...|Walter A. Gordon.............. (d) 


(a) Was $12,000; due to Constitutional Amendment adopted Nov. 2 


1954, salary will be set by the 


Legislature. (b) Nominated by the President and confirmed by the Senate. (c) Raised by Legislature 


to $20,000 but Governor did not accept increase; 
Appointed by the President. 


will apply when a new Governor takes Office, (d) 


Official Staffs of States and Territories 


Alabama 


Governor—James E. Folsom, D., $12,000. 
Lt. Governor—W. G. Hardwick, D., $30 per 
day, plus mileage 1 way. 
Sec. of State—Mary Texas Hurt, D., $6,000. 
Comptroller—John Graves, D., A . 
Atty. General—John Patterson, D,, $10,000. 
Treasurer—John Brandon, D., $6,000. 
Auditor—Mrs. Agnes Baggett, D., $6,000. 
Supt. of Educ.—Austin Meadows, D., $10,000 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in May, at Montgomery. Mem- 
bers receive $30 per day during legislative sessions, 
plus travel allowance of 10¢ per mile (one time), 

Senate—Dem., 35 (total) 


House—Dem., 100 (total) 


Arizona 


Governor—Ernest W. McFarland, D., $15,000. 

Sec. of State—Wesley Bolin, D., $7,200. 

Auditor—Jewel W. Jordan, D., $8,400. 

Atty. General—Robert Morrison, D., $10,000. 

Treasurer—E, T. Williams, D., $6,600. 

Supt. Public Instruc.—C. L. Harkins, D., $9,600. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets annually, in January, at Phoenix. Mem- 

bers receive $8 per day plus subsistence of $17. 


They are also allowed mileage at the rate of 20¢ 
per mile one way. 


Senate—Dem., 26; Rep., 2. Total, 28. 
House—Dem., 60; Rep., 20. Total, 80. 


Arkansas 


Governor—Orval Faubus, D., $10,000. 

Lt. Governor—Nathan Gordon, D., $2,500. 
Sec. of State—C. G. Hall, D., $5,000. 
Auditor—J. Oscar Humphrey, D., $5,000. 
Atty. General—Tom Gentry, D., $ 


Treasurer—J. Vance Clayton, D., $5,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in January, at Little Rock. 
Members receive $1,200 for each two-year period. 
Senate—Dem., 35 (total). 


House—Dem., 97; Rep., 2; Ind., 1. Total, 100. 


California 
Governor—Goodwin J. Knight, R.. $25,000. 
Lt. Governor—Harold J. Powers, R., $12. 
Sec. of State—Frank M. Jordan, R., $12,000. 
Controller—Robert C. Kirkwood, R.. 12,000. 
Atty. General—Edmund G. Brown, D., $23,000 
Treasurer—Charles G. Johnson, ‘R., $12,00) 
Supt. Public Instr.—Roy Simpson, N-P., 


STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets in general sessions, odd years, in Jan- 
uary; budget sessions, even years. in March, at 
Sacramento. Members receive $6,000 annually, 
plus mileage and $14 daily expenses while attend- 


> sessions. 
enate—Dem., 18; Rep. 22. Total, 40. 
Assembly—Dem., 32: Rep., 44. Vac., 4. Total, 


80. 


= 


of. 


Y 


4 


£ 
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Colorado 
Governor—Edwin C. Johnson, D., $17,500. 
Ser ernen-Btepben MecNichols, D., $3,600. 
Rae ee ake, 8 
r ord, D., $8, 
eneral Duk: 


STATE LEGISLATURE: 

Meets annually, in January, at Denver. Mem- 
bers receive $3,600 for the biennium; also al- 
lowed actual and necessary Soren as <apeniee. 

Senate—Rep., 20; Dem., 15. Tota 

House—Rep., 36; Dem., 29. Total, e 


Connecticut | 


ea, a 
Treasurer—John Ottaviano, JY., R” $8, 
STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January, at Hartford. Mem- 
bers receive $600 per session. 

genete—Rep., 16; Dem., 19. Vac., 1. Total, 36. 

House—Rep., 183; Dem., 91; Ind., S22 MAC 2: 

Total, 279. 

Delaware 


Governor—J. Caleb Boggs, R., $12,000. 

Lt. Governor—John W. Rollins, R., $1,000. 

Sec. of State—John N. McDowell, R., $8,000. 

Auditor—Clifford E. Hall, D., $6,000. 

Atty. General—J. Donald Craven, D., $7,500. 

Treasurer—Howard Dickerson, D., $6,000. 

Insurance Comm.—Harry Smith, 10 $6, 000. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January, at Dover. Mem- 
bers receive $1,000 biennially. 

Senate—Rep., 5; Dem., 12. Total, 17. 

House—Rep., 8; Dem., 27. Total, 35. 


Florida 
Governor—LeRoy Collins, D., $20,000. 
Sec. of State—R. A. Gray, $15,000. 
Comptroller—Clarence M. Gay, D., mes 000. 
Atty. General—Richard W. Ervin, D., $15,000. 
urer—J. Edwin Larson, D., 000. 
Supt. Public Instr.—Tom D. Bailey, D., $15,000. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in April, at Tallahassee. Mem- 
bers receive $100. per month. 
Senate—Dem., 37; Rep., 1. Total, 38. 
House—Dem., 89; Rep., 6. Total, 95. 


Georgia 

Governor—Marvin Griffin, D., $12,000. 

Lt. Governor—S. Ernest Vandiver, D., $2,000. 

Sec. of State—Ben W. Fortson, Jr., D., $7,500. 

Comptroller General—Zach D. Cravey, D., $7,500. 

Atty. General—Eugene Cook, D., $7, 500. 

Supt. of Schools—M. D. Collins, D., $7,500. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets annually, at Atlanta. Members receive 
$10 per day plus $20 per day expenses. 

Senate—Dem., 53; Rep. 1. Total, 54. 

House—Dem., 202; Rep., 3. Totai, 205. 


Idaho 


Governor—Robert E. Smylie, R., $10,000. 

Lt. Governor—J. Berkeley Larsen, sie $15. per 
day expenses. Serves for 60 days only. In absence 
of Governor acts in his stead and-draws regular 
pay of Governor. 

Sec. of State—Ira H. Masters, D., $6,500. 

Auditor—N. P. Nielson, R., 6,50 

Atty. General—Graydon Sith, Rs $7,500. 

Treasurer—Ruth Moon, 

Supt. Public Instr.—Alton PB. face R.. $6.500. 

Inspector of Mines—G. McDowell, R., 66,500. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January, at Boise. Mem- 
bers receive $10 per day served, plus $5 per day 
expenses. 

Senate—Rep., 24; Dem., 20. Total, 44. 
House—Rep., 36; Dem, "23. Total, 59. 
Illinois 


Governor—William G. Stratton, R., $25,000. 
Lieut. Governor—John W. Chapman, Ld $12,500. 
Sec. of State—Chas. F. Carpentier, R., $16,000. 
Auditor—Orville E. Hodge, R., ibs 0. 

Atty. General—Latham Castle, R., $16,000 
Treasurer—Wartren E. Wright, R., $16,000. 


Supt. Public Instr.—Vernon Nickell, R., $16,000. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Springfield. 
Members receive $10,000 for the biennium. 
Senate—Rep., 32; Dem., 19. Total, 51. 
House—Rep., 79; Dem., 74. Total, 153. 


Indiana 
Governor—George N. Craig, R., $15,000, plus 
$12,000 expenses. 


Lt. Governor—Harold W. Handley, R., $11,500; 
also $1,800 per year as President of Senate, ‘plus 
$5 per day during legislative sessions. 


Sec, of State—Crawford F. gals vj $11,500. 
Auditor—Curtis E. Rardin, R., $11,500. 
Atty. General—Edwin s Lag R., $11,500. 


Treasurer—John Peters. $11,51 
Supt. Public Taste Wilbat cone. R., $11,500. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Indianapolis. 
Members receive $1. ,800 per year, and 20c per mile 
for one round trip for a session. . 
Senate—Rep., 35; Dem., 14. Vac., 1. Total, 50. 
House—Rep., 63; Dem., 37. Total, 100. 


lowa 
Governor—Leo A. Hoegh, R Pog 600. 

Lt. Governor—Leo Elthon, R., 4,000 ee ee session. 
Sec. of State—Melvin D. ‘rihecee 500. 
Auditor—Chet B. Akers, R., $7,500. 
Atty. General—Dayton Countryman, aie 
Treasurer—M. L. Abrahamson, R. 
Sec. of Agriculture—Clyde Spry, a. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Des Moines. 
Members receive $2,0 000 and Speaker of House 
$4,000 per session. 
Senate—Rep., 44; Dem., 6. Total, 50. 
House—Rep., 90; Dem., 18. Total, 108. 


Kansas 

Governor—Fred Hall, R., $15,00 
Lt. Governor—John McCuish, oe ” $2.4 
Sec. of State—Paul R. Shanahan, R., Sa, 500. 
Auditor—George Robb, R., $7,500. 
Atty. General—Harold R. Fatzer, R., $8,000. 

urer—Richard T, Fadely, R., $7,500. 
Supt. Pub. Instr.—Adel ‘Throckmorton, R., 


$8,000. STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets annually in January, at 'Topeka. Sessions 
in even years limited to 30 days for budget mat- 
ters. Members receive $5 per day, plus $7 for 
expenses. Limit, $300 per session, does not apply 
to expense allowance. 

Senate—Rep., 35; Dem., 5, Total, 40. 

House—Rep., 89; Dem., 36. Total, 125. 


Kentucky 
Governor—Albert B. Chandler, D., $15,000; $6,000 
for operating mansion and incidental pene 


$8,500. 
$7500. 


Lt. Governor—Emerson Beauchamp, D., $7,500, 
and $30 a day during sessions. 

Sec. of State—Chas. K. O’Connell, ae -, $9,000. 

Auditor—T. Herbert Tinsley, D., $9.00 

Atty. General—J. D. Buckman, ‘Jr., D. le ee: 


easurer—Pearl Frances Runyon, ‘Dy *$9,0 
Supt. Public Instr.—Wendell Butler, D., $11,500. 
Comm. of Agriculture—Ben E. Adams, $11,500. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets even years, in January, at Frankfort. 
Members receive $25 per day during session; pre- 
Siding officers, $30 


Senate—Dem., 28; Rep., 10. Total, 38. 
House—Dem., 79; Rep., 21. Total, 100. 
Louisiana 


Governor—Robert F. Kennon, D., $18,000. 

Lt. Governor—C. E, Barham, D., $7,500. 

Sec. of State—Wade O. Martin, Jr., D., $16,800. 
Auditor—Allison R. Kolb, D., $10,000. 

Atty. General—Fred S. LeBlanc, De $12,500. 
Treasurer—A. P. Tugwell, D.. $ 

Supt. of Eduvation - Shelby M. Jackson, D., $12,- 


500. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets even years (60 calendar days) and odd 
years (30 calendar’ days in May), at Baton Rouge. 
Members receive $30 per day and mileage during 
the 60 days session of 10c a mile for 8 round 


trips. When the Legislature is not in session, 
members receive $150 per month as an expense 
allowance. 
Senate—Dem., 39 (total). 
House—Dem., 101 (total). 
Maine 


Governor—Edmund S. Muskie, D., $10,000. 
Sec. of State—Harold J. Goss, pee 
Auditor—Fred M., Berry, R.., $8, 

Atty. General—Frank F. Waring? ” $8, 000. 
Treasurer—Frank S. Carpenter, $6, 000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in January, at Augusta. Mem- 
perm acres $1,000 per session; presiding officers, 


a somata Hep’, 27; Dem., 6. Total, 
House—Rep., 117; Dem., 32. Vac., 


Maryland 
Governor—Theodore McKeldin, R., Bi 
Sec. of State—Blanchard Randall, , $10,000. 
Auditor—James L. Benson, R., $9,0' 
Comptroller—J. Millard Tawes, D., $12 
Atty. General—C. Ferdinand Sybert, Di; ch ‘000. 
Treasurer—Hooper S. Miles. D., $2,500 


oa. 
2. Total, 151. 


in 
Sfembers eFeceive $1,800 
ey year; Speaker of House and President of 


each $2,050 per year. 
aaa Sg 21; Rep., 8. Total, 29. 
House—Dem., 98; Rep., 25. Total, 123. 


Massachusetts _ eon 

Governor—Christian A. Herter, R., ,000. 

3 ernor—Sumner G. Whittier, R., $11,000. 
tty the "Commonwealth—Edward J. Cronin, 
-, $11,000. 

ey General—George Fingold, R., $15,000. 
Auditor—Thomas J. Buckley, D., $11,000. 
Treasurer—John F. Kennedy, D., $11,000. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually in January, at Boston. Mem- 
bers receive $4,500 per session, plus travel expenses. 
Senate—Rep., 21; Dem., 19. Total, 40. 
House—Rep., 111; Dem., 127. Vac., 2. Total, 240. 


Michigan wpe 
Governor—G. Mennen Williams, D., 500. 
PAC sh et Dae pearl D., $3,500 plus 
: as President of Senate. 
= Sec. of State—James M. Hare, D., $12,500. 
Auditor General—Victor Targonski, D., $12,500. 
Atty. Thos. M. Kavanagh, D., $12,500. 
Treasurer—Sanford A. Brown, D., $12,500. 
Supt. Public Instr.—Clair L. Taylor, R., $12,500. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually, in January, at Lansing. Mem- 
bers receive $4,000 per year plus $1,000 expenses. 
Senate—Rep., 23; Dem., 11. Total, 34. 
House—Rep., 59; Dem., 51. Total, 110. 


Minnesota 
Governor—Orville L. Freeman, D-FL., $15,000. 
t+. Governor—Karl F. Roivaag, D-FL., $3,000. 

ec. of State—Joseph L. Donovan, D-FL., $11,000. 
Auditor—Stafford King, R., $11,000. 
Atty. Gen. files Lord, D-FL., $13,000. 
Treasurer—Arthur Hansen, D-FL., $11,000. 
(Democratic-Farmer-Labor is the legal name of 
the Democratic Party in Minnesota.) 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at St. Paul. Mem- 
bers received $3,000 per session. 
Senate—67, elected without party designation. 
House—131, elected without party designation. 


Mississippi 
Governor—James P. Coleman, D., $15,000. 
Lt. Governor—Carroll Gartin, D., $3,000 per 
regular session, 


ec. of State—Heber Ladner, D., $8,250. 
Auditor—E. B. Golding, D.,’ $8,250. weeks 


Atty. Generai—Joe T. Patterson, 
Treasurer—Robert D. Morrow, D., $8,250. 
Supt. Public Education—J. M. Tubb, D., $8,250. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets even years, in January, at Jackson. 
Members receive $2,000 per regular session. 
Senate—Dem., 49 (total). 
House—Dem., 140. (total). 


Missouri 
Governor—Phil M. Donnelly, D., $10,000. 
Lt. Governor—James T. Blair, Jr., D., $7,500. 
See. of State—Walter H. Toberman, D., $7,500. 
Auditor—Haskell Holman, D., $7,500. 
Atty. General—John M. Dalton, D., $7,500. 
Treasurer—George Hubert Bates, D., $7,500. 


“ae Se SUA TURE 

eets 0 years, anuary, at Jefferson City. 

Members $125 per month and mileage alipeancen 
Senate—Rep., 15; Dem., 19. Total, 
House—Rep., 60; Dem., 97. Total, 157. 


Re Montana 

overnor—J. Hugo Aronson, R., $10,000, 
Lt. Governor—George M. Gosman, R., $12 per 

oa Pree eer ying as ‘hee of the Senate 

as the 
as Acting Governor. overnor while serving 
ec. oO ate—S. C. Arnold, R., $1, 

Auditor—John J. Holmes, D., $8,000" Ef 
Atty. General—Arnold H. Olsen, D. $7,500 
Treasurer—Edna J, Hinman, R., 5, 00. : 
Supt. Public Instr.—Mary M. Condon, D., $6,000. 


irecie oun ee ATURE 
years, anuary, at H = 
bers receive $10 per day while in en pena 
Senate—Rep,, 33; Dem., 23. Total, 56. 
House—Rep., 45; Dem., 49. Total, 94. 


= FA Nebraska 
overnor—Victor E. Anderson, R., $11, 
Sec. of State—Frank Marsh, R. $6 sane" 
Auditor—Ray C. Johnson, R., $6,500. 

Atty. General—Clarence S. Beck, 'R., $6,500 
Treasurer—Ralph W. Hill, R.. $6,500. 


axe dicnee as Senators. 


$7,600 f nsion maintenance : 
i ‘or mai 5 

Lt. Gores Bell, R., = D per gy pg 
$17 per day during sessions - days ; 
siding officer). Governor, $15) 


r day. 
Cee: Of State—John Koontz, D., $8,000. 
Controller— 


Members receive $15 per day plus $8 per diem: 
while in session. 


bers receive $200; presiding 


. Atty. Gen.—Grover Richman, Jr., 
Treasurer— 


bers receive $5,000 per year, except President of 
Senate and Speaker of Assembly. ary 45 
by_virtue of their office. 


when presiding over the Senate; $41 p.d. when © 
we Governor 


bers receive $7,500 per year. 


$12,080. 


$10,000. 


tcameral body composed of 


Nevada 
Charles H. Russell, R., $15,000. plus 


When acting as 


Peter Merlaldo, R., 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Carson City. 


Senate—Rep., 13: Dem., 4. Total, 17- 
Assembly—Rep., 18; Dem., 29. Total, 47. 


New Hampshire 
Governor—Lane Dwinell, R., $12,000. 
Sec. of State—Enoch D. Fuller, R., $8,050. 
Comptrolier—Arthur E. Bean, R., $10,350. 
Atty. General—Louis C. Wyman, R., $10,350. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, St Ee Mem- 
Senate—Rep., 18; Dem., 6. Total, 24: 
House—Rep., 264; Dem., 135. Total, 399. 


New Jersey Pas 
Governor—Robert Meyner, D., 000. i 
Secy. of State—Edward J. Patten, D., ee 


, D., 
Robert L. Finley, act., $18,000. 
Auditor--Frank Dorand, R., $10,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually, in January, at Trenton. Mem- 


more 


Senate—Rep., 14; Dem., 7. Total, 21. 
Assembly—Rep., 40; Dem., 20. Total 


New Mexico 
Governor—John F. Simms, Jr., D., $15,000. 
Lt. Governor—Joseph M. Montoya, D., $40 p.d. 


of State—Natalie Smith Buck, D., $8,400. 
Auditor—J. D. Hannah, D., $8 . 
Atty. General—Richard H. Robinson, D., $10,000. 
Treasurer—Joseph B. Grant, D., 400. 
Supt. Public Instr.—Georgia L. Lusk, D., beh 
Comm. Public Lands—E. S. Walker, D., $10,900. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years in January, at Santa Fe, for 60 


days. Members receive $20 p. d. while in session. 


Senate—Rep., 9; Dem., 22. Total, 31. 
House—Rep., 4; Dem., 51. Total, 55. 
(Note: House membership to be increased from 


55 to 66 at 1956 General Election.) 


New York 
Governor—Averell Harriman, D., $50,000. 
Lt. Governor—George B. De Luca, D., $20,000. 
Sec. of State—Carmine G. DeSapio, D., $17,008. 
Comptroller—Arthur Levitt, D., $25,000. 
Atty. General—Jacob K. Javits, Sak Geoes 


(For complete list of officials see p. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets annually, in January, at Albany. Mem- 


Senate—Rep., 34; Dem., 24. Total 58. 
Assembly—Rep., 90; Dem., 60. Total 150. 


North Carolina 
Governor—Luther H. Hodges, D., $15,000. 
Governor—(vacant until next general elec-° 


tion) $2,100 per year, plus $20 per da: 
exceed 90 days per regular eenione y ean 


Sec. of State—Thad Eure, D., $10,000. 
Auditor—Henry L. Bridges, BS $10,000. 
Atty. General—William B. Rodman, Jr... D., 


Treasurer—Edwin Gill, D., 10,000. 
Supt. Public Insts —-Cherles F. Carroll, .D., 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Raleigh. Mem- _ 


bers receive $15 per day not to exceed 90 days 


Senate—Dem., 49; Rep., 1, Total 50 
House—Dem., 110; Rep., 10. Total, 120, 
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North Dakota 


Governor—Norman Brunsdale, R., $9,000. 
Lt. Governor—C. P. Dahl, Bs 7,000. 
Sec. of eee Meier, 5, nae 


bert Jacobson , $5, 000.” 
Supt. Public Instruction—M. E "Peterson, N-P. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Bismarck, Mem- 
bers receive $5 per day. 
House—Rep., 111; Dem., 2. Total, 113. 
Senate—Rep., 46; Dem., 3. Total, 49. 


Ohio 


pay eee Sra J. Lausche, D., $20,000. 
Governor—John W. Brown. R., $6,000. 
See, of State—Ted W. Brown, R., $12,000. 
Auditer—James A. Rhodes, tree 
Atty. General—C. William ote ll, R., $12,000. 
jurer—Roger W. Tracy, R., 
Supt. Public Instr.—R. M. Eyman, D., $10, 000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Columbus. 
Members receive $3,200 per year. and mileage. 
Senate—Rep., 21; Dem., 12. Total, 33. 
House—Rep., 89; Dem.. 47. Total, 136. 


Oklahoma 


Governor—Raymond Gary, D., $15,000 

Lt. Governor—Cowboy Pink Williams, D., $3,600. 

Sec. of State—Andy Anderson, ae ,000. 
Auditor—A. S. J. Shaw, D., $6, 

Atty. General—Mac Q. ‘Williemson, D., $12,000. 

Treasurer—John D: Conner, D., 

Supt. Public Instr.—Oliver Hodge, Dye * $12, 000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Oklahoma City. 
Members receive $15 per day for not more than 
15 days while in session, and $100 per month 
when not in session. 


Senate—Dem., 39; Rep., 5. Total, 44. 
House—Dem., 102; Rep., 19. Total, 121. 
Oregon 


Governor—Paul L. Patterson, R., $15,000. 

Sec. of State—Earl T. Newbry, R.. see 
Atty. General—Robert Y. ‘Thornton, D , $10,000. 
Treasurer—Sig Unander, $10, 

Supt. Public Instr.—Rex ainsi’ oN -P., $10, 000, 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Salem. Mem- 
bers receive $600 per _year. 


Senate—Rep., 24: Dem., 6. Total, 30. 
House—Rep., 35; Dem.. "25. Total, 60. 
Pennsylvania 


Governor—George M. Leader, D., $25,000. 

Lt. Governor—Roy E. Furman, D., $15,000. 

Sec. of the Commonwealth—James "A. Finnegan, 
15,000. 

Pa saitor General—Charles R. basae R., $15,000. 

Atty. General—Herbert B. Cohen, $19, 000. 

Treasurer—Weidon B. Heyburn. R:, {5,00 

Sec. Internal Affairs—Genevieve Blat Do “ $15,- 

0. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Harrisburg. 
Members receive $3,000 per session. 
Senate—Rep., 26; Dem., 24. Total, 50. 
House—Rep., 98; Dem., "112. Total, 210. 


Rhode Island 


Governor—Dennis J. Roberts, D., $15, 000. 


Lt. Governor—John S. Mekiernah, $5, Nas 
Sec. of State—Armand H. Cote, D., 8, 000 
Atty. General—William E. Powers, $11, has 


Treasurer—Raymond H. Hawksley, oe $9.0 


STATE a ater alas ea 
Meets annually, in January, a rovidence, 
Members receive $5 per day for 60 days (the 
Speaker, $10), also a travel allowance of 8¢ per 
mile. 
te—Rep., 22. Total, 44. 
frense Rev, 67. Total, 100. 


22; Dem., 
33; Dem., 


South Carolina 


Governor—Geo. B. Timmerman, Jr., D., ras 000. 
Lt. Governor—Ernest F. Hollings, D:, $1,000 

Sec. of State—O. Frank Thornton, ‘D., $10, 000. 
Comptroller General—E. C. Rhodes, ae hy 000. 
Atty. General—T. C. Callison, D., $10, 
Treasurer—Jeff B. Bates, D., $10, 

Supt. of Educ.—Jesse. T. Anderson, Dey $10,00! 
Adjt. Gen.—James C. Dozler, D., 0,000. 
Comm. of Agric.—J. Roy Jones, 10K $10, 000. 


United States—Governors and State Officials 75 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually, in January, at Columbia. Mem- 
bers receive $1, vos year. 
Senate—Dem., 46 sey 
House—Dem., 124 ea. 


South Dakota: 


Governor—Joe J. Foss, R., £12.00 
ee Governor—L. R. Houck, ’$2, e00 per bien- 


Bec. of State—Geraldine sac R., $6,000. 

Auditor—Lawrence Mayes. $6, 

Atty. General—Phil Banners R., $7, 500. 

Treasurer—Ed. T. Elkins, R., $6,000. 

Comm. of School & Public Lands—Bernard 
Linn, R., $6,000. 

Supt. Public Instr.—Harold S. Freeman, N-P., 


Ba STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Pierre. Mem- 
Bere Seoerven $i, ,050 panier vt me ag he 
or Ss nese ons, er r 
each day of attendané 2 = ~ 


Sena’ a5r aos Deen Total, 35. 
House—Rep., 57; Dem., 18 Total. 75. 
Tennessee 


Governor—Frank G. Clement, D., $12 

Stes Governor—Jared Maddux, $750 ex cielo for 
ssion. 
Atty. General—George eae D., $12,000. 
Sec. of State—G. Edward Friar, $10, 000. 
Comptroller—William R. Snodgrass, $16,000. 
Treasurer—Ramon T. Davis, $10, 
Comm, of Education—Dr. Quill rose D., $10,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Nashville. Mem- 
bers receive $15 per day during session. 


Sena Dem., 28; Rep., 5. Total, 33. 
House—Dem., "80; Rep., ‘19. Total, 99. 
Texas* 


Governor—Allan_ Shivers, D., 

Lt. Governor—Ben Ramsey, D., paid by day 
while presiding over Senate, plus living quarters; 
Governor’s salary when acting as Governor. 

Sec. te—Tom Reavley, D., 

Comptroller—Robert S. Caivert, D., 

Atty. General—John Ben Sheppard, D., 

Treasurer—Jesse James, D., 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at a ae Mem- 
bers paid $25. per day for 120 days 
Senate—Dem., 31 (total). 
House—Dem., 150 (total). 
(*) Due to Constitutional Amendment adopted 
Noy. 2, 1954, salaries are set by the Legislature. 


Utah 
Governor—J. Bracken Lee, R., $10, oon 
Sec. of State—LaMont F. Toronto, R., $7,200. 
Auditor—Sherman J. Preece,- R., se 
Atty. General—E. Richard Callister, R., $7,500. 
Treasurer—Sid Lambourne, R., $6,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Salt Lake City. 
Members receive $1, 000 per two year term. 
Senate—Rep., 16; Dem.,’ 7.. Total, 23. 
House—Rep., 33; Dem., 27. Total 60. 


Vermont 

Governor—Joseph B. Johnson, R,, $11,500. 

Lt. Governor—Consuelo N. Bailey, R., $140 per 
week plus mileage allowance during session of 
legislature. 

Sec. of State—Howard E. Armstrong, R., $7,500. 

Auditor—David Anderson, R., $7,500. 

Atty. General—Robert T. Stafford, R. 5, 500. 

Treasurer—George H. Amidon, R., '$7,50 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years. in January, at Montpelier, 
Members receive $70 per week and Speaker $140 
per week during session, plus mileage allowances 
of 20c per mile. 


Senate—Rep., 23; Dem., 7. Total, 30. 
House—Ren., 221; Dem., 25. Total, 246. 
Virginia 


Governor—Thomas B. Stanley, D., $17,500. 

Lt. Governor—A. E. S. Stephens, D., $1,260 each 
biennial session of Legislature, plus $1,500 per year 
for travel. 

Sec. of the Commonwealth—Miss Martha Bell 
Conway, D., $6,500. 
$12,560. General—J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., D., 

00 
Treasurer—Jesse W. Dillon, Dp: $9,500 
Auditor of Public Accts.—2. Gordon Bennett, 


D., $9,000. spare LEGISLATURE 

Meets even years. in January, at Richmond. 
Members receive $1,080 per regular 60 day bien- 
nial session. 

Senate—Dem., 37; Rep., 3. Total, 40. 

House—Dem., 94; Rep., 6. Total, 100. 


xr 
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Washington 


lus 
Governor—Arthur B. Langlie, R., $15,000, Bp 
tenance of executive mansion. 
Bee Oe ee eee inmett T. Anderson, R., $6,000. 
Sec. of State—Farl Coe, D 00. 
Auditor—Cliff Yelle, D 


+» $8, 


N-P., 


Sanat 500 
m.: Otto A. Case, R., $8,500. 
teiercioe™ Sie Witter A. ara S.,£0/500. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Olympia. —— 
bers receive $1,200 annually, plus $15 per ¥ 
while in session, for subsistence and lodging. 
Senate—Rep., 24; Dem., 22. Total, 46. 
House—Rep., 49; Dem. 50., Total, 99. 
West Virginia 
ernor—William C. Marland, D., $12,500. 
Ser tF Biate—D. Pitt O'Brien, D., $7,250 
Auditor—Edgar B. Sims, D., $7,250. 
Atty. General—John George Fox, D., $7,500. 
Feensurer Witter BAnont Dis $7290, 
Su Ree B. McLaughlin, D., $7,250. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually, in January, at Charleston. 
Members receive $1,500 per year. 
Sena Dem., 23; Rep., 9, Total, 32. 
House—Dem., 76; Rep., 24. Total, 100. 


Wisconsin 


Governor—Walter J. Kohler, R., $14,000. 
Lt. Governor—Warren P. Knowles, R., $7,500. 
Sec. of State—Mrs. Glenn M. Wise, $8,900. 
Atty. General—Vernon W. Thomson, R., $10,000. 


N-P., 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Madison. Mem- 
bers receive $200 per month. ; 
Senai Rep., 24; Dem., 8. Vac., 1. Total, 33. 
Assembly—Rep., 63; Dem., 36. Vac., 1. Total, 100. 


Wyoming 


Governor—Milward L. Simpson, R., $12,000. 
Secy. of State—Everett T. Copenhaver, R., 


400. 

Auditor—Minnie ‘A. Mitchell, R., $8,400. 
Atty. General—George F. Guy, R., $7,500. 
Treasurer—Charles B. Morgan, R., $8,400. 
Supt. Public Instr.—Velma Linford, D., $8,400. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Cheyenne. Mem- 
bers receive $12 per day while in session, plus 


$8 


$6 per day for expenses. 
Senate—Rep., 19; Dem., 8. Total, 21. 
House—Rep,, 32; Dem., 24. Total, 56. 
Alaska 


Governor—B. Frank Heintzleman, R., $15,000. 
Sec. of Alaska—W. E. Hendrickson, oe $10,- 
te ae aAsne0 eoss of living allowance, 
or when 
Territory.) e Governor is out of the 
rector of Finance—John A. McKinne 
Atty. General—J. Gerald Williams, Db.” $3 eae: 
Treasurer—Hugh J. Wade, $12,000, nth 
Highway Engineer—Irving Reed, R., $11,000. 


en LEGISLATURE 

eets o ears, in J. 

bers receive, $900 a year. Boer Sennen: Meme 
enate—Rep., 4; Dem., 12. Total, : 
House—Rep., 3; Dem., 21. Total, a4? 


Guam 


Governor—Ford Q. Elvidge, R.—$19 

Sec. of Guam—R. S, Herman— r ror 

Directors—(Salaries $7,800 to $9,880.) 
Attorney General—Howard Porter. 
Finance—Richard Taitano, 


President Roosevelt, in an 
Jan, 6, 1941, said: a oe cones, 


“In the future days, which 
Secure, we look forward for a w 
crit ine eer human freedoms, 

“The first is freedom 
everywhere in the word. ee tion 

“The second is free 


worship God i 
wong n his ow 


we seek to make 
orld founded upon 


dom of every person to 
nm way—everywhere in the 


== a 


United States—Governors and Sta 


F 


lie Works William Hellier 
Public Utilities—Winston C. Cooper. 


: LEGISLATURE 


twice annually in thirty day sessions in 
Fors $15.00 per day for each member. Twenty- 
28 members elected at large, al legis- 
lature. ; 
Hawaii 
ernor— 1 Wilder King, R., $16,000. 
rs of Nawal Parrant L. Turner, Fagt ; 
Auditor—Howard K. Hiroki, R., $11,250. 
Atty. Goneet e ee tat R., $12,500. 
rer—. B s “s. ry . : 
pater OF sr Instr.—Cla: Chamberlin, | 
-P., 5 
Nralt. Gen.—Brig. Gen. Fred W. Makinney, 
oe LEGISLATURE ee: 
ears, in February, at Ho 5 
Moores wes a $1,000 plus allowance for personal 
expenses and bay ie orate 
fouse—Rep, 8: De ., 22. Total, 30. 


Puerto Rico 


ernor—Luis Munoz-Marin, $10,600. 
enerenaell by Legislature to $20,000, but Gover- 


nor did not accept increase; will apply when a 


ew governor takes office.) 

 Searetaries of: State—Roberto Sanchez-Vilella. 
Justice (Atty. Gen.)—J. Trias-Monge. 
Treasury—Dr. Rafael Pico. 
Education—Mariano Villaronga. 
Health—Juan A. Pons, M.D. 
Labor—Fernando. Sierra-Berdecia. 
Agric. & Comme ouis Rivera Santos, 
Public Works—Roberto Sanchez-Vilella. 

All Popular Democratic. Annual salaries, ex- 
cept the Governor, $14,000 each. 


LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually in January, at San Juan, Mem- 
bers receive $3,000 annually. 
Senate—32 (total). 
House—64 (total) 


Virgin Islands 


Governor—Walter A. Gordon, $15,000. 
Government Seoretary—Charles K. Claunch, 
$12,000. : 
Comptroller—Richard Krabach; $12,500. 
Judge of the District Court—Hermgn E. Moore, 
$22,500. 
Commissioners: 
Finance—Percy de Jongh (Acting), $8,500. 
Social Welfare—Roy W. Bornn, $11,000. 
Insular Affairs—Government Secretary 
(Acting). 
Health—Roy A. Anduze, $11,000. 


ie Frederick Dixon (Acting), 
Tourism & Trade—Mary Millar, $11,000. 
spam Works—Rudolph Galiber (Acting), 


,650. 
pares: Safety—George A. Matthias (Acting), 
Agriculture & Labor—Vacant, $11,000. 


LEGISLATURE 


Unicameral Legislature meets each year in April, 
for 60 days, at Charlotte Amalie, Eleven Senators 
are elected as follows: Two from the District of 
St. Thomas, two from the District of St. Croix 
one from the District of St. John, and six at 
large. The term of each Senator is two years. 
Each member receives $600 annually, plus al- 
lowance for personal expenses and travel for each 


member who is away from the island of his 
residence. 


Four Freedoms 


“The third is 


freedo: f : 
translated into worl m from want—which, 


d terms, means economic un- 

honineaee oick secure to every nation 9 
5 acefu i i - 

whore Gee TENG or its inhabitants—every 


“The fourth is freedom from fear—which 
translated into world terms, means a worldwide 
reduction of armaments to such a 
such a thorough fashion that: no nation will be in 
® position to commit an act of aggression against 
any neighbor—anywhere in the world.”’ 


oint and in 


Cambridge. . 


Birmingham, Ala, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
Bloomington, Tl. 
Boise, Idaho... 
Boston, Mass. . 
Bremerton, Wash. 
Bridgeport, Ct.. 
Bristol, Conn... 
Brockton, Mass. 
Brookline, ee 


Burlington, ae ; 
Burlington, Vt.. 
Butte, Mont.... 


Champaign, Ill.. 
Charleston, S. C. 


Charlotte, N.C. 
Charlottesville,.. 
Chattanooga... , 
Chester, Pa..... 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Chicago, Il 
Chicopee, Mass.. 
Cieero, Di 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Clarksh’g, W.Va. 
Cleveland, Ohio.|/A 
Cleveland Hghts. 
Clifton, N. J.. 
Colo. Spgs:, nolo. 
Columbia, Mo. 
Columbia, 8. C. ; 
Columbus, Ga... 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Compton, Calif.. 
Concord, N. Y.. 
Corpus Christi. : 
Council Bluffs... 
Covington, Ky.. 
Cranston, R. I. 
Cumberiand, Md. 
Cuyahoga Falls.. 


United States—Mayors and City Managers 


May. 
(*) City. Manauer 


City Term 
Abilene, Tex... .|/*Austin P. Hancock...|1950, Apr. 
nm, Ohio, ,../Leo Aberg, D........ 1958, Jan 
Alameda, Calif. ./*Carl Froerer........ 948, July 
Albany, Ga,....|*Carey C. Burnett. .:.|1954, Jan. 
Albany, N. Y...)E. Corning, 2nd, D.. ‘11958; Jan. 
Albuquerque,...|*Edmund L. Engel. . .|1952, Jan. 
Alexand WwW. G. Bowdon, Jr., D,/1957, June 
Alexandria, Va... *Ira F. Willard...... 952, Aug. 
» Alhambra, Calif.|*Edward A. Ingham, .|1945, Nov. 
Allentown, Pa...|/Donald V. Hock, D 1960, Jan 
Alton, oe Leo Struif, D........ 1957, May 
Altoona, Pa.. R. ov. Anthony, D... .|1960, Jan. 
Amarillo, Tex PINS VG ME ORB «(Mins n« 1947, June 
Amsterdam,N.Y.|F. J. Martuscello, R. .|1958, Jan. 
Anderson, Ind,..|/Ralph R. Roraueone D. tte Jan. 
Ann Arbor, Mi ch. W. E. Brown, Jr., 1957, Apr. 
Anniston, Ala...|/Bd. of Ge inidhen: eee Apr. 
Appleton, Wis...|/R. L. Roemer, N-. 1953, May 
Arlington, Mass.|*Edward C. Monahan.|1950, Mar 
Asheville, i. C..|*J. Weldon Weir..... 1951, Feb. 
Ashland, a Maynard:..... 958, Jan. 
Atlanta, Gas . B. cree. D.|1956, May 
Atlantic City.. ° Joseph Altman, R....|1952, Jan. 
Auburn, Var Alfred E. Turner... .|1958, Jan 
Augusta, Ga : Hunk Hamilton, D. . .|1957, Apr 
Aurora, Ill...... ea pees indi. * tM 1955, Feb. 
Austin, Tex..... T. Williams, Ire. .|1960, Jan. 
Bakersfield, Cal.|*C, Leland Gunn..... 1952, Apr. 
Baltimore, Ma..|T. D’Alesandro, Jr., D.|1959, 
Bangor, Me.....|*Juseph Coupal, Jt. . .|1954, Apr. 
Barberton, Ohio.|Catherine ele Dis 1958; Jan. 
Baton Rouge, La.|J. L. Webb, Jr., 1957, Jan, 
Battle Creek... .|Frank C. a Lg N-P|1957, Apr. 
Bay City, Mich :|*Casimer Jablonski... |1952, Apr. 
Bayonne, ak J..|G. T. DiDomenico, D. 1959, May 
Belleville, Hl. . .|H. V. Calhoun, N-P.. 1957, May 
Belleville, N.J..|Isadore Padula, D....|1958, Jan. 
Bellingham, Wn. |Sig. Hjaltalin, N-P. ..|1956, May 
Belmont, Mass. .|Board of Selectmen 
Beloit, Wis..... *A, elfersrs ae wisn 1936, July 
Berkeley, Calif. . *John D. Phillips... ..|1951, Aug 
Berwyn, Iil..... William Kriz, D...... 1957, Apr. 
Bethlehem, Pa. .|Harl EF. Schaffer, D.. .|1958, Jan. 
Beverly, Mass... C.S. Wilkinson, N-P..|1958, Jan. 
Beverly eae. : ppeoonn B. Wentz...... igee" Jan. 


J. W. Morgan, D 
Donald H. Scott, 
*Elmer R. Cross 
.|R. E. Edlefsen, 
John B. Hynes, D.... 
H. O. Domstad, N-P..|/1958, June 
Jasper McLevy, Soc. .|1957, Nov. 
James P. Casey, D.. .|1957, Nov. 
H. R. Peterson, R.... 1958, Jan. 
Board of Selectmen |.......... 
.|Steven Pankow, D....|1958, Jan. 
.|*Harmon Bennett. .. .|1953, Oct. 
A. Drebenstedt, N-P..|1958, Jan. 
J. Edward Moran, D..|1957, May. 
Tim J. Sullivan, D..<-/1957, Apr. 
.|*John J. Curry.......11952, Aug. 
.|George E. Brunner, D.|1959, May 
» {Carl F> Wise, RB. 2... 958, Jan 
J. J. Meaghen, N-P.. ./1958, Jan. 
Virgil F. Fafferty, R..|1959, May 
Wm. Morrison, D....|1960, Dec 
*Hugh C. Walker... .\1951, May 
*Henry A. Yancey... .|1946, Sept 
*James Bowen, Jr... ./1948, Sept 
P. R. Olgiati; Ds. .... 1959, Apr. 
Joseph L.. Evre, R....|1960, Jan. 
V. 8S. Christensen; R. .|1958, Jan 
Richard J. Daley, D. .|1959, Apr 
Walter M. Grocki, R..|1958, Jan. 
H. J. Sandusky, D. 
(President)........|1956, Apr. 
*C, A. Harrell. -..... 1954, Apr. 
*Glen R. Peterson... .|1955, June 
. J. Celebrezze, D.. .|1957, Nov. 
Seay Martin..... 1952, June 
+John Fitzgerald . 11952) Jan 
*John M. Biery...... 953, Feb. 
AW. LC0 BAW, ios. << 1952, Mar 
*Thomas F. Maxwell... |1950, Aug. 
*J, A. Willman....... 947, Sept. 
.M. Sensenbrenner, D.|1960, Jan. 
*Kenneth Douglass. . .|1948, June 
*Woodbury Brackett.. 1950, Fe 
*Russell E. McClure. ./1953, June 
*Leslie McConnell... .|1952, Aug. 
*George Schaefer..... 1952, Jan. 
John Turnbull, D.....|/1957, Jan 
Roy W. Eves, N-P 1958, July 
Elmer Wolf, R....... 1958, Jan. 


Mayors and City Managers of Chief United States Cities 
(As of January 1, 1956) 

Term: Mayor, date of expiration; 

D, Democrat; R, Republicans N-P, Non-Partisan;.- Peo., People’s ae 506. Socialist. 


77 
*City Manager, date: of appointment. 

City (*) ce. Matnger Term 
Dallas, Tex..... *Elgin BE. Crull....... 1952, Ma 
Danville, Til......]Gerth N. Hicks, N-P../1959, May 
Danville, Va... .|*T. Edward Temple. 1950, Sept. 
Davenport, Ta.. .|Walter H. Beuse, D.. .|195 , Jan 
Dayton, Ohio. : .|*Herbert Starick..... 1953, July 
Dearborn, Mich. oO. ie Hubbard, N-P. ./1958, Jan. 
Decatur, Ml....:/0. A . Sablotny, N-P..|1959, May 
Denver, Colo. ..|W. F . Nicholson, N-P.|1959) June 
Des Moines, Ia..|*Leonard G. Howell 1950, Aug 
Detroit, Mich...)Albert E. Cobo, N-P..|1958, Jan. 
Dubuque, Ia....|*L. J. Sehiltz........ 1951, Apr. 
Duluth, Minn...}/George Johnson, ae: -|1957, Apr. 
Durham, N. C..|*Robert W. Flack... .|1946, Oct. 
E. Cleveland, O.|*Charles A. Carran 1922, Oct. 
E. Orange, N. J.}Wm.M. oe R. 1957, Jan. 
Easton, Pa Orion H. Reeves, -|1960, Jan ‘ 
Eau Claire, -|*David D. emia 1952, Aug ot 

-|/|/Elgin, Ill. .... -|O. E, Salisbury, N-P..|1959, May a 
Elizabeth, N. J: a. La Corte, R.|1957) Jan 
Elkhart, in -|B. L. Danielson, R....|1960, Jan 
Elmira, N. Y.::|*Robert E. Wuinn.... 1951, Jan. ‘ 
El Paso, Tex..../Tom E. Focus D..../1957, Apr. 
Elyria, Ohio. ...|J. Grant Keys, D 958, Jan. 
Enid, Okla...... *Gerald D. Wilkins. . ‘11950: Feb. 
Brie, Paes: . 3. Arthur J. Gardner, D.|1 0, Jan. 
Euclid, Ohio....|/Kenneth J. Sims, Ind.|1960, Jan. 
Eugene, Ore. ...|*Robert A. Finlayson.|1953, Aug, 
Evanston, Ill....|/*Bert W. Johnson. ...|1953, Dec. 
Everett, Mass...|Philip J. Crowley, N-P 1958, Jan. 
Everett, Wash. .|*L. H. Unzelman, N-P|1956, June 
Fairfield, Conn. ./Board of Selectmen 
Fall River, Mass.|John F. Kane, N-P’. ..|1958, Jan 
Farg N. Dak. -|H-I. Lashkowitz, N-P. 1958, Apr 
Fayet! ville, N.C.|*G. W. Ray..... -|1949, July 
Ferndale, Mich,.|*Wilfred A. ae -|1949, Apr. 
Fitchburg, Mass.|Hedley Bray, D -|1958, Jan 

int, Mich..... *Harold C. Chirgwin -|1954, Mar. 
Fond du Lac....|/Edwin Weis, N-P .|1957, Apr 
Ft. Dodge, Ia...|M. B. Vedvig, N-P. ..|1958; Jan 
Ft. Lauderdale, A*D. P. Wolfer........|1954, Apr. 

“||Ft. Smith, Ark. .|H. R. Hestand, D....|1957, Apr. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. |Robert B. Meyers, R../1960, Jan. 
Ft. Worth,.Tex..|*W. O. Jones........ 1946, June 
Framingham... .|Board of Selectmen 
Fresno, Calif....)}Gordon Dunn, N-P...|1957, Apr. 
Gadsden, Ala. ..|/H. Patterson, Jr., D. .|1958, Oct. 
Galesburg, Ill. ..)Leo W. Morrison, Peo.|1957, Apr 
Galveston, Tex..|Geo. Roy Clough, D. .|1957, May 
Gary, Ind...... Peter Mandich, D. 960, Jan 
Glendale, Calif. .|*C. BE. Perkins...,... 11952, Apr 
Gloucester, Mass. *Dean C. Cushing... .|/1954, Feb. 
Grand Rapids. . -|*Donald M. Oakes... .|1955,.May 
Granite City, Ill,.|Leonard Davis, N-P. .|1957, May 
Great Falls..... Russell Conklin, D.. .|1957, May 
Green Bay, Wis.|Otto Rachals, N-P.... 1957, Apr. 
Greensboro, N.C.|*James R. Townsend.. 1947, Sept. 
Greenville, Mass.|George F. Archer, D. .|1960, Jan 
Greenville, 8S. C.|*Gerald W. Shaw.....|1951, Oct. 
Greenwich, Ct...|Walter A. Hayes, R.. .|1957, Jan. 
Hackensack.....|*Harold V, Reilly... .|1948, Sept, 
Hagerstown, Md.| Winslow Burhans, D..|/1957, Apr. 
Hamden, Conn..|Board of Selectmen 
Hamilton, Ohio..|*Charles Schwalm....|1951, June 
Hammond, Ind..|Ed Dowling, D....... 1961, Jan 
Hamtramck...../Albert J. Zak, D..... 1956, Apr 
Harrisburg, Pa..}Nolan F. Ziegler, R...|1960, Jan 
Hartford, Conn..|*Carleton F. Sharpe. .|1948, Jan 
Hattiesburg.....]M.M. Pope, Jr., D.. .|1957, July 
Haverford, Pa...|Bd. of Commissioners 

‘||Haverhill, Mass.|*Daniel E. McLean., ./1952, Jan 

‘||Hazleton, Pa....|S. T. Capparelly R....|1958, Jan 
Hempstead..... Ernest Ashdown, N-P.|1957, Mar. 
High Point, N.C./*T. E. Hinson....... 947, July 
Highland Park. ,|Paul V. Winkler, N-P.|1959, Apr. 
Hoboken, N, J..|John J. Grogan, D... .|1957, July 
Holyoke, Mass. .|Edwin A. Seibel, R. 1958, Jan 
Hot Spgs, Ark...|Floyd A. Housley, D.,.|1958, Jan 
Houston, Tex...|Roy Hofheinz, D..... 1957, Jan 
Huntington Pk..|Board of Councilmen 
Hutchinson..... *T, E. Chenoweth... ./1951, June 
Independence, R. = Weatherford, 

IME O.ctente’s awe Dees choi tatare 1958, Apr 
Indianapolis... . Phillip L. Bayt, D.., .|1960, Jan 

*!|Inglewood, Calif.|*F. R. Coop......... 949, Mar 
Iowa City, Ia...|*Peter F. Roan..... 1951, Aug 
Irvington, N. J..;Edward McKenna, D./1958, May 
Ithaca, N. Y....|J. F. Ryan, D....... 1958, Jan. 
Jackson, Mich. .|*Joseph A, Warren. . .|1951, Sept. 
Jackson, Miss.../Allen Thompson, D.. .|195 Ve July 
Jackson, Tenn. . [George Smith, D.. 1959, July 
Jacksonville, Fla,;,Haydon Burns, D, 1959, June 
Jamestown, N, Y./Carl F. Sanford, N-P..|1958, Jan 
Jersey City, N. J.|/Bernard J. Berry, D. .|1957, May 
Johnson City....1*E. J. Quillen........ 1954, Novy. 


City 
Johnstown, Pa.. 
Joplin, Mo.... 
Kalamazoo..... 
Kan , Kan. 


Kokomo, Ind. 
Lackawanna.... 


Lubbock, Tex.. 
Lynehbure, Va.. 
Lynn, Mass.. 

_ Lynwood, Calif. 


Malden, Mass... 
Manchester, Ct.. 
Manchester,N.H. 
Manitowoc, Wis. 
Mansfield, Ohio. 
Marion, Ind... 
Mason City, Ta.. 
Massillon, Ohio.. 
Maywood, Ill... 
MeKeesport, Pa. 
Medford, Mass.., 
Melrcse, Mass... 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Meriden, Conn. . 
Meridian, Miss. . 
Miami, Fla 
Miami Beh., 
Middletown, Ct. 
Milford, Conn... 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis. ... 
Mobile, Ala..... 
Moline, I...... 
Monroe, La,.... 
Montclair, N, J. 
Montgomery.... 
Morgantown.,.. 
Mt. Vernon.,.., 


Muskegon, Mich. 


Muskogee, Okla. 


Nashua, N. H., 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New Bedford. 
New Britain, Ct. 
New Brunswick . 
New Castle, Pa., 
New Haven, Ct. 
N. Kensington. 


New London, Ct. 


New Orleans... . 
New Rochelle. , 
New York, N. ¥. 
PONT; 
Newark, Ohio... 
Newburgh, N. ¥. 
Newport, Ky. 
Newport, R. I.. 
Newport News... 
Newton, Mass.. 
Niagara Falls. . 
Norfolk, Va.... 
Norman, Okla... 
Norristown, Pa.. 


Da 
io.|Frank P. Celeste, D 


Fla, 


Mayo: 
(*) City Manager 


ea Ca a a ae ree 
Walter B. Rose, Bag ar 
.|*J. D. Baughman. 


*Clarence H. milintt, 


.|Paul F. Mitchum, N-P. 
‘|*L, P. Cookingham. . 
‘|Joseph M. Healy, D. - 
- Wi ey H. Cus' 
.|*V, A. Lang 

AF. A. Stang, a ene es 


JJ. W. Dan 
.|Raymond nee eet, 2 DES 


iter... 


W. Pary: _R 


z, JY. 
..|Milo ret Knutson, N-P 
.|Kenneth R. Snyder, R. 
: eee oe: MSULOR, see 


dO, Payne. 


iller, R. 


_, |Ernest Malenfant, N-P 


-|Clyde Welty, D 
.|Clark Ji 


eary, N-P..... 
.|George A. Barber, D.. 
.|W. W. Mann, D 


Dr. F. J. Moyer, 
.|*Samuel E. Vickers. . . 
..John C. Jaworski, D. .|195: 
..|Norris Poulson, N-P. . 

.|Andrew Broaddus, D.. 
..|*Frank E. Barrett.... 

.|*Evan L, James 


.|*Stephen Matthews... 
eee D. Morrison. . 


*Jack Tallent........ 
*Edward A. Evans 
*Claude A. Rensha' 
Harry T. Clew, D. 
*John J. Desmond, 
Frank Zeidler, N-P... 
Eric G. Hover, Lib... 
C. F, Hackmeyer, D.. 
Paul Johnson, A 
John E. Coon, 
Wm. Dill, Jr., Ne 
W. A. Gayle, 'D. 
*Elmer W. Prince. 
J.P. Vaccarella, D.., 
*George F. Liddle.... 
*C. Clay Harrell..... 


L. H, Burnham, N-P.. 
Ben West, D......... 
Francis J, Lawler, N-P . 
Edward Scott, R.... 
ee W. Paulus, Ind. 
A. DeCarbo, R. 
Richard C. Lee, D.. 
Gardlock, D. 
Rdware R. Hemkie. 
deL. 8. Morrison, 
*Aaron Simmons. 


Wiiliam March, R. 
(Burgess) 


Term 


1960, Jan. 
.|1954, Apr. 


1951, Aug. 
1959, A 


1960, Ja 
1958, Jan. 


Costin, Jr., N-P 3 
tal: J. Bateman...... Vy 49, Dec. 
B. F. Merrit, Jr., D.. ./1959, Nov 

,|A. W. Bareis, N-P... .|1956, Apr. 
Fred I. Lamson, R....|1958, Jan. 
*Richard Martin..... 1952, May 
J.T. Benoit, N-P..... 958, Jan. 
Walter Koepke, D....|1957, Apr. 
Robert S. Lemley, D..|1958, Jan. 

.|Edward Wert, D..... 1960, Jan. 
George Mendon, N-P. 1958 Jan. 
Edgar L. Lash, D. .../1958, Jan. 
*Gayle Martin....... 52, Aug. 
Andrew Jakomas, D. .|1958, Jan. 
*James I’. Shurtleff. ..|1950, Feb. 
LW. Biloyd, Ru. cca. 1958, Jan 
Edmund Orgill, D. 1960, Jan. 
Henry D. Altobello, D. 1958, Jan 


: 1956, July 


-|1956, May 


-.|1959, Sept. 
- -11933, Dec. 
. 1960, Jan. 


1942; May 
1952, June 


-|1953, Dec. 
p| 1925, July 
P}1958, Jan, 
-|1960; Jan. 


: 1952, Sept. 


1949, May 
1958, Jan. 


Term: Mayor, date of expiration; City Manager, date of npeeaaiaents ; 
D, Democrat; R, Republican; Lib., Liberal; N-P, Non-Partisan; Soc., Socialist. 


Nutley, N. J.. 


ee 
€, tenn. 
Calif... 


osh, Wis... 
Owensboro, Ky. 


Paducah, Ky.... 
Palo Alto, Calif . 


‘‘|Fred L. Peterson, R. . 
.|*Robert E. Layton 


Provo City, “Utah 
Pueblo, Colo. . 


Quincey, Ill...... 
Quincy, Mass. 


Reading, Pa.... 
Redondo, Beach. 
Redwood City... 


Rochester, Minn. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Rock Island, Th. 


Roswell, N 


St. Paul, Minn. 
St. Petersburg... 
Salem, Mass.... 
Salem, Ore..... 
Salina, Kan.. 

Salt Lake City .. 
San Angelo, Tex. 
San Antonio... 
San Bernardino.. 
San Diego, Calif, 
San Francisco. 
San Jose, Calif. 
San Leandro.... 
Sandusky, Ohio. 
Santa Ana, Calif. 
Santa Barbara. . 
Sante Fe, N. M.|* 
Santa Monica. . 
Savannah, Gas 
Schenectady. . 
Scranton, Pa. . 
Seattle, Wash. 


co 


a |*Ross Taylor. ott 


if. |*Don GC. McMillan... 
Foss 


: James Flynn, Jr., D... 
F. Ash 


“-|David Lawrence, 


J..|Allen Tompkins, R. . . 
.|*William B. Webb.... 
. | Arthi 


..|*Edward P. 
.|*Edwin S. Howell. 


(*) Ch ticnaaee 


Bd. of 


hn Rosenblatt, Die: 
N-P 


Russell A. Riley, 

J. Rolfe Davis, D 1 

E. R. Siewert, N- -|1957, Apr. 
*Dean I. Dauley 1954, Jan. ~ 


*Lioyd C. Emery 
*Jerome Keithle 
W. G. Brown, 


*George E. Bean 


Harvey E. Lake, 


Walter Reynolds, =< 
Aura C. Hatch, N-P.. 


*Russell W. Rink... ./19: Sept. 
Leo Lenane, D....... 1956, May 
.|*Donald H. Blatt.....}1955, Apr. 


.|Jack H. Humble, we. 
Beene H. Carper... 
— Thorgrimsen.. . 
F. MeDevitt, D... 
Bi E. Hopkins....... 
*Ernest_A. Rolison . 
*S. T. Hilbe 
"Toole. 


*Horace H. Edwards. . 


.|*Oren L. King 


‘|*C. M. Woodbury. ... 


*Arthur 8. Owens... .|1948, J 
C. H. MeQuillon, N-P. 
*Robert P. Aex...... 
*Cornelius Bodine, Jr. 
. Lundstrom, N-P.. 


.|*Edward Shafter, .... 
*B. W. Cavanaugh... 


..|*Charles A, Miller... .|19. 

.|L. A. Borgert, N-P... 
..|Stanley Dale, R 
.|Raymond Tucker, D.. 


.|Joseph_ E, Dillon, D... 
.|*Ross E. Windom... 
F. X. Collins, N-P... .}4 
*J. L. Franzen. ...... 
.|*Leland M. Srack. 
Adiel F. Stewart, NP. 1 
*Del Green... . 
cee W. Rice 
R, H. Gregory, R. 
*O. W. Campbell..... 
.|George Christopher, R. 
.|*Anthony P, Hamann. 
*Wesley McClure.... 
*Karl H. Kugel...... 
*Carl J. Thornton. ... 
John T. Rickard, R... 


O. Erwin. 55 » May 
‘|*Randall M. Dorton.: 1947, June 
.|*Francis A. Jacocks.. . ee Mar 
.|*Arthur Blessing. ..., 1954, May 
.|James T. Hanlon, D.. tene Jan. | 


.|Allan Pomeroy, N-P.. 


U. S—Mayors and City Managers; Civil Service Employees 79 
Term: Mayor, date of expiration; *City Manager, date of appointment. 
D, Democrat; R, Republican; N-P, Non Partisan; Soc., list. 
Mayor or Mayor or 
(*) City Manager Term City (*) City Manager Term 
Sheboygan, Wis. Rudolph J. Ploetz, D.|1957, ates Waco, Tex... .°.: *J; W. Jeffrey........ 1953, Jan. 
rt, La. . Dane Gardner, D.... 1958, Noy. ||Waltham, Mass. os ae f ag 1958, Jan. 
ity, Ia...|*R. M. Hoisington....|1954, Mar.|| Warren, Ohio... bank, B :|1958, Jan. 
8. D.|Fay Wheeldon, N-P...|1959, May Warwick, Var. s y Cc Purber ee 1952, July 
South Bend, Ind.|Edward F. Voorde, D.|1960, Jan. ||Wash Di Onde Bd. of Commissioners 
So. Gate, Calif. .|C. H. Peckenpaugh, R.|1956, tf ad Washington, Pa.|T. S. Fitch, R........ 11960, Jan. 
nb’g, 8. C.|Neville Holcombe, D..|1957, May ||Waterbury, Ct. .|Edward D. Bergin, D.|1958, Jan. 
Spokane, Wash..|Bd. of Commissioners Waterloo, Ia....|L. A, Touchae, N-P...|1958, Jan. 
pereseld, ill...|Nelson Howarth, R...|1959, Apr. || Watertown. Board of Selectmen 
Springfield ‘|Daniel B, Brunton, D.|1958, Jan. ||Watertown,N.¥.|*C. Leland Wood.... 1940, Feb. 
Spring, Mo.. Waukegan, Ill.. .|Robert Coulson, R. 1958, May 
eld, Ohio Wauwatosa, Wis.|Wm. B. Knuese, N-P.|1956, Apr. 
§ ns er Conn West Allis, Wis..|Arnold Klentz, N-P...|/1956, Apr. 
Steubenville. W. Hartford, Ct.|*Rodney L. Loomis. . ./1933, Oct. 
itockton, Calif W. Haven, Ct...|Matthew J. Coyle, = 1957, Noy. 
Stratford, Conn. Ty W.N. Y., N. J..|John R. Armellino, D $953 May 
Superior, .|*Robt. E. “Baumberger 1980. May W. Orange, N. J.)}Walter Quinn, D..... 1958, May 
yracuse, Donald H. Mead, R. . 1958, Jan. ||W. Palm Beach. |*Keith R. Chinn.:...|.......... 
Tacoma, Wash. .|*Frank H. Backstrom.|1953, June||Wweymoe ta ya |Past of aa 1951, July 
Tallahassee, Fla.|*Arvah B. etacsane - -|1955, Feb. || white P Biains pal rage Michaelian, 58, Jan. 
Bere roses: sre oer do as 1359, Oct. | wichita, Kan... *Bugene N. Smith. -{Ton2' Nov. 
emple, Tex. BE, Routh........ 950, Sept./| wichita Falls. | .|*H. A. Thomason. .. .|1953, Dec. 
Terre Haute, Ind. Raph Tucker, D....-. 1960, Jan. || wilkes-Barre....|Luther M. Kniffen, R.|1960, Jan. 
Texarkana, LAE P. Miller, Jr., D. -.|1956, May ||wikinsbure, Pa.|*John C. Deal. ...... 1956, Jan. 
Toledo, Ohio... .|Sjohn J. MeGarthy.. .|1954, Junel|winiamsport....|'T. H. Levering, D 1960, Jan. 
Topeka, .-.|G. G, Sehnellbacher, 57a Wilmington, Del.|August F. Walz, R.. ./1957, July 
N-P.. eee 1957, Apr. ||wilmington.....|*James R. Benson... .|1946, May 
Re ae) ae Ss careal iy 1957, Nov. ||winona, Minn. .|Loyde E. Pfeiffer, R...|1957, Apr. 
Prenton, N. J. J Connolly, D. . ../1959, May |/winston-Salem.: |*John M. Gold... ...- 1951; Aug. 
Yo. slg a Purcell, D.. | 68, Jan. || Woonsocket, R.I.|K. Coleman, Ind, D. . .|1957, Apr. 
: fs anther Davis. : es 7 Mat Worcester, Mass.|*Francis J. McGrath.. |1951, Apr. 
lice | roncere Stewart B 52, Wyandotte..... William E. Kreger, R.|1957, Apr. 
Union, N. J.....|F. E. Biertuempfel, R.|1957, cy Yakima, Wash. .|Gilbert Burns, N-P. ..|1956, June 
Uniy. City, Mo... *Elder Gunter....... 1950, Oct. ||Yonkers, N. Y..|*Charles L. Curran. . .|1952; Mar 
Utica, N. Y.....|John T. McKennan, D. 1958, Jan. || York, Pa....... Fred A. Schiding, Doc 1960, Jan. 
Vahcouver.....: *James EB. Neal. .|1953, June|| Youngstown, O..|Frank X. Kryzan, D..|1958, Jan. 
Vermillion, S.D.|W. H. Jarmuth, N-P.. 1956, May 
Vicksburg, Miss.|Pat Kelly, D......... 1957, July ||Zanesville, Ohio. 'Sherman Johnson, D.. 11958, Jan. 


Civilian Employment of the Federal Government 
Source: United States Civil Service Commission, data as of June 30, 1955 
Outside Continental U. S. 


Continental U. S. 


Total a! fs 
Agency all ) Terr. & Full- Part- 
areas Total poss. |Foreign | Total time time 
Total, all agencies!........ 2,397,268] 214,214 73,804] 140,410/2,183,054/2,057,616| 125,438 
peace Branch on Sisashks. 21,711 59 9 50 21,652 21°426 22 
SSS eee eer ee era : DB29u; ete Saeed selene sane eee 5,629 »O29 [5 cree 
Architect of the Capitals. uc ns L084 lel ici crs (eee Maaht pei Ps 1,034 1034| nae 
PSOuaMIC GALCER. 0... ie ws tle 1777 Nearer ie RAGS Apres ih ier eae 52 47 5 
General Accounting Office........ 5,764 59 9 50 5,705 5,699 
Government Printing Office...... CIT PS4 | teeorctuechal tego cl Mec ote 6,723 6,654 69 
Library of Congress. ATG ett a mrters Si lcae eke ah 2,476 2,330 146 
Comm. on the Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Gov't. 2) pesca taly eM ae teal ne ir Pet 3315. oie me 
Judicial Branch................- 4,136 88 1 bees cae 3,741 30 
Executive Branch................ 2,371,421] 214,067 73,707| 140,360}2, 67. $52 2, 032, 449 124,905 
Executive Offices of the President: 
White House Office. ............- 290, 283 7 
Bureau of the Budget......... af 444 436 8 
Council of Economic Advisers... .. 35 31 4 
Executive Mansion and Grounds... fio '70| tcepantoke 
National Security Council!-:~.... 28 28) Lee 
Office of Defense Mobilization ....~ 272 241 31 
Brecon s Advisory Committee... {99 <5 Blo an coltiews swell ge se scp: COP ee” ARI ees 
President's Commission on Veterans 
EASIONS ©, icf ccere otis. o'tralitiesere stove 23 17 6 
Executive Departments: 
OTS. > SERIE Oe sir are ee Se 5,925 5,874 51 
BCHEEE Vie ai cestiyectd OS sirable soe 8s ,190| 77,423 76 
Department of Defense.......... 311,033°210 1,030,834 2,376 
ffice of the Secretary......... 1,954 56 "56 1,898 1,852 46 
eee Mente teidtes eta arnt 381,93 380,799 1,140 
ena gh sie verge = oho si sreis 378,786) 378,441 345 
YPILGNGO Seite aes aheyat- ales «f= 270,587) 269,742 845 
ROR AEG oie ws vie wins "aie oo 30,128] 29,855 27% 
PG PONINIGE 6. iter e's ois Hele cae es »270| 436,425] 72,845 
Caer a ee coat 48,371 45,180 3,191 
PRRUCHIGAIRG? Gre c.coie eS alte #975) 0s ates 84,260] 65,33% 18,927 
TG TO ii ee pence SO Men 42,962} 37,976 986 
Eh a Gee tenet 4,91 4,603 315 
Health, Education and Welfare.. 39,859 39,391 468 
Independent Agencies: 
en, A a on Weather " 
DPSTILEODT oie os ck Graabes eens a gine Higane Re Berea ay fer ear eet ay (lees rare, 16 9 7 
Alexander pan eon Bicentennial A s 2 7 
American Battle Monuments 
MAOTATOIBAION 5 oe ie do ora aa e's 88 775 PORE? «5 ot 16 16H. cna 
Atomic Energy Commission....... 6,076 16}. 6,060 5,997 6 
Board of Gov. Fed. Res. System... BEB ey Sey ho ve Peacts Yar 58 56 3 
eee Zone SO ie tg zipak 2,487 a a aie Perr ia eee 
vil Aeronautics Board. Bes ''2:] erecicioa 
Civil Service Commission. 3,864 17 17 3,847 3,814 33 
mmission of Fine Arts Me Aas | lets alert o lore $) uh Gee 


Commission on Intergovernmental a 
Relations....... Spiel eletehd artes os Aer Persie ters: ardcvofell = sihativig Ree 48 26 22 


Agency 


i nn | « 
Defense Transport Administration. 
cca se 

‘arm 
Federal Civil 


Defense Adm 


se eenee 


Federal Aiea Mine Safety Bi 
of Review.:....-.+-++-esseee 5 
eral unications Comm.. . 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp... 


BE porath ms Adm 
re ‘atio! ° ete 
Lede Bervices Administration. . . 
Government Contract Committee.. 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Indian Claims Commission....... 
pea nuOn ! eeeney ee 
Intersta' mmerce Comm...... 
Jamestown-W illiamsburg- York- 

town Celebration Comm........ 
John Marshall Bicentennial 

Celebration Commission........ 
Rational avisory Committee 

ior Aeronautics............+-. 
National Capital Housing 


National Mediation Board. . 
National Science Foundation 
National Security Training 


Panama Canal Company 
Railroad Retirement Board 
Renegotiation Board 
Rubber Producing Facilities 
Disposal Commission.......... 
St. Lawrence Seaway Develop- 
ment Corporation..........:.. 
Securities and Exchange Comm. . . 
Selective Service System......... 
Small Business Administration... . 
Smithsonian Institution 
PIOUSIOPSSELOONG, yoo a vices sales se on 
Soo Locks Centennial Celebra- 
tion Commission. ............. 
Subversive Activities Control Board 
Tariff Commission we 


141 
Tennessee Valley Authority 19,854 
Veterans Administration. ... 177,656 


141 
19,854 
176,393 


““iixeludes Central Intelligence Agency. 
Civil Service of the United 


States ‘(total as of June 30)—(1930) 614,440; (1935) 757,543; (1940) 
1,042,780; (1945) 3,816,310; (1950) 1,960,708: (1951) 2,482,666: (1952) 2,600,612; (1953) 2,558,416; 
(1954) 2,407,676; (1955) 2,397,268. : 
Number of Vetoes by Presidents Since Washington 
Pocket Pocket 

Presidents Vetoes| vetoes | Total Presidents Vetoes | vetoes | Total 
Washington............. 2 Ries 2 Cleveland (first term)....| 304 110 414 
adison.......... 5 2 Gi Benjamin Harrison....... 19 25 44 
Monroe..... 1 ore 1 Cleveland (second term). . 42 128 170 
ASTD NTO is a 5 7 12 MeKinley... <i eee 6 36 42 
Tyler ss 6; 6 4 10 42 40 82 
Polk 2%. 2 1 3 30 9 33 
URIS ee iene 9 Aer 9 33 11 44 
Buchanan. . . 4 3 7 5 1 6 
MOAGOINA ke Se. 2 4 6 20 30 50 
BOMMROD sw sifalec. assets: 21 7 28 21 16 37 
MSEREINUP et ieear ks irks Shay soe8e cts 44 48 92 371 260 631 
DNA O SCs SS aia 12 1 13 180 70 250 
MMMM Se etlsel shave ates a cs 4 8 12 24 39 63 


Largest State Fair Has Record Attendance at Dallas 


The Texas State Fair of Dallas, largest state fair 
in the country, broke all attendance records Oct. 
7-23, 1955, with a total of 2,611,271 visitors, an 
increase of 104,808 over 1954. The fair was open 
16 days and 17 nights. There were 7,931 entries in 
the Pan-American Livestock Exposition, Major 


Clement R. Attlee resigned leadershi 
British Labor party on Dec. 7 and wan, erueres 
an earldom by Queen Elizabeth. He was prime 
minister 1845-51. On Apr. 6, 1955, he told the House 
of Commons: ‘The retirement from active Political 
life of Sir Winston Churchill does indeed mark 
the close of an epoch. He is the last survivor in 
the House of those who served in Queen Victoria’s 


Clement Attlee, now an Earl, 


attractions included the Religious Festival in the 
Cotton Bowl, with a high school chorus of 2,500; 
24 performances of The Pajama Game, musical 
comedy, which had an attendance of 82,337 and a 
Bross income of $246,352; and 3 major football 
games: Texas-Oklahoma, Southern Methodist- 
Missouri and Southern Methodist-Rice, 


Felicitates Churchill 


reign, He held high office before and during the 
first World War. In the length of his political 
career he rivals Palmerston and Gladstone. He 


ae jeadtersbip - this betas ( Rukh ge it needed it 
n history, as one o; e greatest prime - 
ministers, his place is ns F z 


assured... . Instead of mak- 
a ne Bo we hope he will be continuing to 


New York State—Chief Officials © 


NEW YORK STATE GOVERNMENT, 1956 


(Elected Nov. 2, 1954. Terms expire Dec. 31, 1958) 
Governor—Ayerell Harriman, D., Arden, $50,000 and Executive Mansion. 
Lieutenant Governor—George B. DeLuca, D., Bronx, $20,000. 
Comptroller—Arthur Levitt, D., Brooklyn, $25,000. 
Attorney General—Jacob K. Javits, R., New York City, $25,000. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DEPARTMENTS 


(Department Commissioners to be appointed by 
the Governor and confirmed by the Senate.) 


Agriculture and Markets—Daniel J. Carey, com- 


' missioner, $17,000; State Office Bldg., Albany 1. 


Branch offices, 93 Worth St., New York City 13, 
also Buffalo, Rochester and Syracuse. 


Alcoholic Beverage Control—Five Commissioners, 
appointed by the Governor with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. Chairman, $17,000; others, 
$10,800, 39 Columbia St., Albany 1; 270 Broadway, 
New York City; Ellicott Square Bldg., Buffalo 3. 


Athletic Commission—Three members. Robert 
K. Christen! , chairman, $13,800; others, $57. 
each day they attend meetings; 226 West 47th St., 
New York City 36. 

Audit and Control—Arthur Levitt 
$25,000; State Office Bldg., Albany 1; 
way, New York City 7. 


Banking—George A. Mooney, superintendent, 
$18,500; State Office Bldg., Albany 1; 270 Broad- 
way, New York City 7. 


Budget—Paul H. Appleby, director, $18,500. State 
Capitol, Albany 1. 


Building Code Commission, State—Five mem- 
bers appointed by Governor with consent of the 
Senate. Edward J. McGrew, Jr.«, chairman, $17,- 
Ae popes $15,400; 1740 Broadway, New York 


comptroller, 
270 Broad- 


Civil Defense Commission, State—Temporary 
commission, to adopt, promulgate and make effec- 
tive a comprehensive plan for civil defense. State 
Director, apptd. by Commission, to serve at its 
eure $19,500; 124 East 28th St., New York 

y 16. 


Civil Service Commission—Alexander A. Falk, 
president, $18,5006;. two commissioners, $13,700 
each; State Office Bldg., Albany; also 270 Broad- 
way, New York City 7; State Office Bldg., Buffalo; 
155 W. Main St., Rochester (Tuesdays only). 


Commerce—Edward T. Dickinson, commissioner, 
$17,000; 112 State St., Albany 7; also 342 Madison 
Ave., New York City 17. 


Conservation—Louis A. Wehle, commissioner, 
$17,000; Arcade Bldg., Broadway and Maiden 
Lane, Albany 7. 


Correction—Thomas J. 
18,500; State Office Bldg. 
roadway, New York City 7. 


Counsel to the Governor—Daniel Gutman, $18,- 
0. 


McHugh, commissioner, 
Albany 1; also 270 


Discriminati State Commission Against—Five 
members appointed by the Governor with advice 
and consent of Senate; $13,700 each, John R. Fox, 
executive director, 270 Broadway, New York City 7. 


Education—Chief administrative officer, Dr. 
James E, Allen, Jr., President, University of N. Y. 
State, and Commissioner of Education: $22,500 
and necessary travel expenses; Education Bldg., 
Albany 1. 


Fish and Game, Division of—Administers and 
enforces all laws relating to the wildlife resources 
of the state. Issues hunting and fishing licenses. 
Refer to fishing licenses and hunting licenses. 
Director, William C. Senning, Broadway Arcade 
Bidg., Albany 7. 


Fishing Licenses—Fred A. Grau, 
Broadway, New York City 7. 


Harness Racing—(see Racing, State Harness). 


Health—Herman E. Hilleboe, M.D., commission- 
er, $18,500; State Office Bidg., Albany 1. 


ing—Joseph P. McMurray, commissioner, 
$18 500. "Sireau Public Relations—Jacob C. Seidel, 
director, 270 Broadway, New York City 7. 


Hunting Licenses—Fred A. Grau, 270 Broadway, 
New York City 7. 


Insurance—Leffert Holz, 


clerk, 270 


superintendent, $18,- 


500; 324 State Street, Alb: : ° 
Noy Core Cite any 1; also 61 Broadway 


Labor—Isador Lubin, industrial commissioner, 
$18,500; State Office Bldg., 80 Centre St., New 
York City 13. 


Law—Jacob K. Javits, attorney general, $25,000; 
is the chief legal officer of the Gtate. State Capi- 
tol, Albany 1, 


Lands and Forests, ‘Division of—Has charge of 
forestry work in the state and administers the 
State Forest Preserve. Director, William Foss, 
Broadway Arcade Bldg., Albany 7. 


Library (State)—Charles F. Gosnell, librarian: 
State Education Bldg., Albany 1. 


Licenses, Division of—Abraham 8. Wechsler, di- 
rector, 270 Broadway, New York 7. Other offices: 
95 Central Ave., Albany 6, State Office Bldg., 
Buffalo; Binghamton, Rochester and Utica. 


Licenses, Hunting and Fishing—Fred A. Grau, 
clerk, -270 Broadway, New York City 7. 


Mental Hygiene—Commissioner, $18,500; State 
Page Bldg., Albany 1; 270 Broadway, New York 
y 7. 


Military and Naval Affairs, Division of—Maj. 
Gen. Karl F. Hausauer, head of division, $16,200 
(Commanding General of the N. Y. National 
Guard), and Chief of Staff to the Governor, An- 
nual salary equal to pay of grade and allowances 
of an officer of like grade in the Army of the 
United States. Office: Chief of Staff, 270 Broad- 
way, New York 7, N. Y.; Adjutant General, 112 
State St., Albany, N. Y. 


Motor Vehicles, Bureau of—Joseph P. Kelly, 
commissioner, $15,000. 504 Central Ave., Albany 
1; N. Y. City offices: State Office Bldg., New York 
City 13; 320 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 17; 
89-01 Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica 35, 


Parks, State Council of—Director of State Parks, 
James F. Evans, Broadway Arcade Bldg., Albany 
7; also 270 Broadway, New York City 7. 


Parole, Division of—Board of five members, ap- 
pointed by the Governor with consent of Senate. 
Lee B. Mailler, chairman, $17,000; others, $15,900 
each; 140 Hudson Ave., Albany 1; 320 Broadway 
New York City; 282 Delaware Ave., Buffalo. 


Police—(see State Police). 


Port of New York Authority—Created April 30. 
1921. Donald V. Lowe, chairman: Mrs. Lee K. Jaffe, 
director public relations, 111 Eighth Ave.. New 
York City 11. 


Power Authority—Five trustees, appointed by 
the Governor; consent of the Senate; $10,000 each. 
William S. Chapin, general manager and secre- 
tary, 270 Broadway, New York City 7. 


Probation, Division of—Edward J. Taylor, direc- 
tor of probation. 55 Elk St., Albany 3; also 270 
Broadway, New York City 7. 


Public Service Commission—Benjamin F. Fein- 
berg, chairman, $19,500; others, $18,500; $25 a 
day in lieu of travel expenses; 55 Elk St., Albany 
1; also 199 Church St., New York City 7. 


Public Works—John W. Johnson, superintend- 
ent, $19,500; State Office Bldg., Albany 1 and 270 
Broadway, New York City 7. 


Racing Commission—Three members. appointed 
by the Governor, with consent of the Senate. No 
compensation other than actual expenses. Harry 
gin oe secretary; 745 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Racing, Harness, Division of—One member ap- 
pointed by the Governor, with consent of the 
Senate. George P. Monaghan, commissioner, $18,- 
500; 745 Fifth Ave. (Rm. 400), New York City 22. 


Safety, Division of—Michael H. Prendergast, 
director, $15,400; 17 Elk St., Albany 7. 


Secretary of State—(see State, Dept. of). 


Social ‘elfare—Raymond W. Houston, com- 
mieten, $18,000; 112 State St., Albany 7; 270 
Broadway, New York City 7. 


Purchase, Division of—Charles 
Bomricer Eoiisceaner. $17,000; 103 Washington 
Ave., Alpany 1; also 270 Broadway, New York City 
1 


tate—Carmine G. DeSapio, Secretary of State, 
$11,000; 164 State St., Albany 1; Emelyn Bates, 
secre to Secretary of State, 270 Broadway, 
New York City 7. ; 


Police—Francis S. McGarvey, superin- 
feoaen, $15,400; Eugene F. Hoyt, executive officer; 
State Capitol, Albany. 


State University—Created by. act of 1948 Legis- 
lature to develop and administer state supported 
higher education. William S. Carlson, president, 


9, 


Judiciary of the State of New York 
(As of January 1, 1956) 


COURT OF APPEALS 


The Court is composed of a Chief Judge and six 
Associate Judges elected for a term of 14 years. 
Constitutional age limit 70 years, but Judges may 
serve until Dec. 31 of year in which they become 

. The Chief Judge receives $35,000 and the 
Associate Judges $32,500, and an allowance of 
$5,000 each for expenses. 


Chief Judge—Albert Conway, Brooklyn (1959). 


Associate Judges—Marvin R. Dye, Rochester 
(1958); Stanley H. Fuld, New York City (1960); 
Charles W. Froessel, Jamaica (1962); Charles S. 
Desmond, Bden (1966); John Van Voorhis, Iron- 
dequoit (1967); Adrian Burke, New City (1968). 

Clerk—Raymond J. Cannon, Court of Appeals 
Hall, Eagle St, Albany 1, N. Y. 


COURT OF CLAIMS 


A Court of Record, composed of six Judges, 
appointed by the Governor with the consent of the 
Senate, Term, nine years and until a successor has 
been appointed and has qualified. Statutory age 
limit 70 years. Judge may -serve until Dec. 31 of 
year in which he becomes 70. The Governor des- 
ignates the Presiding Judge. Salary $18,000. 


Presiding Judge—Stephen M.  Lounsberry, 
Owego (1957). 


Judges—Charles T. 


4 (1958); 
Ryan, Albion (1959); Fred A. Young, Lovwville 


(1962) 


Clerk of the Court—John J. Clark, Rm. 246, The 


cepnal, Albany 1; also 270 Broadway, New York 
y 7. 


SUPREME COURT—APPELLATE DIVISION 


Designations are made by the Governor from 
among Supreme Court Justices. The Presiding 
Justice serves until expiration of his term. Asso- 
ciate Justices serve for five years. Vacancies are 
filled by new designations for full five years. 


Presiding Justices in the First and Second De- 
artments receive $33,500, of which $21,500 is paid 
y the State; Associate Justices in those Depart- 
ments receive $32,000, of which $21,000 is paid by 
the State; other Presiding and Associate Justices 
receive $25,500 and $25,000 respectively. 


First Judicial Department (Counties within the 
First Judicial District—New York and Bronx). 
Presiding Justice—David W. Peck (1957). Clerk— 
George IT, Campbell, Court House, Madison Ave, 
and 25th St., New York City 10. 


Second Judicial Department (the Second, Ninth 
and Tenth Judicial Districts): Presiding Justice 
—Gerald Nolan (1961). Clerk—John J. Callahan, 
45 Monroe Pl., Brooklyn 1. 


Third Judicial Department (the Third, Fourth 
and Sixth Judicial Districts): Presiding Justice 
—Sydney F. Foster (1956). Clerk—John S, Here 
rick, Court House, Albany 1. 


Fourth Judicial Department (the Fifth, Sev- 
enth and Eighth Judicial Districts): Presiding 
Justice—Francis D. McCurn (1959), Clerk—Her- 
bert E. Wait, Court House, Rochester. 


SUPREME COURT 


Justices are elected for a term of 14 years. Con- 
stitutional age limit 70 years, but Justices may 
serve until Dec. 31 of year in which they become 
70. Justices in the First, Second and Tenth Judi- 
cial Districts receive $30,000, of which $19,000 is 
paid by the State, and $11,000 by the City of 


New York State—Chief Officials; Courts 


Taxation and : M. lir { 
commissioner, $18,500; nee 400. Blate ot 
Building, Al 1; Office - 
York City 13; 320 Schermerhorn St., Brookivn i 
Veterans’ Affairs, Division of—Director, $17 a 
112 ae Albany 7; also 270 Broadway, New 
Yor F 


Waterfront Commission of New York Harbor— 
Two members, one appointed by Governor of New 
York, one by Governor of New Jersey. Both ap- 

intments with consent of Senate of each State. — 
$17,500. New York Member—John P. McGrath. — 
Member—Joseph Weintraub. Director, — 
Erwin W. Smith. 


New Jersey 
Publ. Rel 


rkmen’s Compensation Board — Thirteen 
hes appointed by Governor with consent of 
Senate. Angela R. P chairman, $17,000; 
others, $12,500. State Office Bldgs., Albany 1; 
New York City 13. 


New York and the counties of Nassau and Suffolk. 
Other Justices receive $23,000. 


First Judicial District (Counties of New York and 
poe See is Manhattan unless otherwise 
ca 3 


Irving L. Levey (1958); 
ne: B. M. McN: 


3 7 
D. Bh ees (1960); Samuel H. Hofstadter ree 
Edgar J. Nathan, : 


ew 
' 4); Martin M 
Irving H. Saypol (1965); Jacob 
"Vingent'a Npiane' 968” aati 
‘ 7); cent A. 0 ; 
Screen Tilzer );. Henry 
Epstein 


1 
= Re 1969); John L. 
Flynn. (1969); William C. 
E. Spector (1969); Harold A. 
Francis L. Valente (1969). 


Second Judicial District (Counties of Kings and 
Richmond. Residence is Brooklyn unless otherwise 
indicated): : 


“Louis L. Friedmann (1956); George A. Arkwright 
(1958); Anthony J. DiGiovanna (1962); Walter R. 
Hart (1963); J. Vincent Keogh (1964); Phillip M. 
Kleinfeld (1964); James Brown, Jr. (1965); 
Benjamin Brenner (1966); M. Henry Martuscello 
(1966); Thomas E. Morrissey, Jr. (1966); Miles 
F. McDonald (1967); Edward G. Baker (1968); 
Jacob J. Schwartzwald (1968); Charles J. Becki- 
nella (1969); John E. Cone (1869); A. David Ben- 
jamin (1969). 


Third Judicial District (Counties of Albany, 


Columbia, Green, Rensselaer, Schoharie, Sullivan 
and Ulster): 


Roscoe V. Elsworth, Port Ewen (1958); Isadore ~ 
Bookstein, Albany (1960); Harry E. Schirick, King- 
ston (1960); Donald S. Taylor, Troy (1962); Ken- 
neth S. MacAffer, Menands (1963); illiam 
Deckelman, Jeffersonville (1963); Herbert D. 
Hamm, DeFreestville (1965), 


Fourth Judicial District (Counties of Clinton, 
Essex, Franklin, Fulton, Hamilton, Montgomery, 


St. Lawrence, Saratoga, Schenectady, Warren and 
Washington): 


Andrew W. Ryan, Plattsburg (1957); Willard 
L. Best, Gioversville (1960); Felix J. Aulisi, 
Amsterdam (1966); James Gibson, Hudson Falls 
(1966); Charles M. Hughes, Schenectady (1966); 
Paul D. Graves, Gouverneur (1967). 


Fifth Judicial Distriet (Counties of Herkimer, 
Jefferson, Lewis, Oneida, Onondaga and Oswego): 
E. Howard Ringrose, Rome (1963); William ¥H. 
McClusky, Syracuse (1963); Carl W. Peterson, 
Ilion (Mail Herkimer) (1966); Donald P. Gorman, 
Syracuse (1966); Henry A. H Watertown 


‘udson, 
(1967); Eugene F, Sullivan, Fulton (1967); Frank 


Del Vecchio, Syracuse (1970). 
Sixth Judicial District (Counties of Broome, 
Chemung, Chenango, Cortland, Delaware, Madison, 
Otsego, Schuyler, Tioga and Tompkins): 
Floyd E. Anderson, Binghamton 


ard A. Zeller, Oneida ; Dan 
Binghamton ( Seon i 
(1965). 


= acme 
c . McAvoy, 
1965); Joseph P, Molinari; Ouente 


Seventh Judicial District (Counties of Cayuga 
Livingston, Monroe, Ontari : 
Wayne and Yates): perimeters | 
Wheeler, Corning (1956); James 


John C, am) 
C. O’Brien, Brighton, Monroe Co. (1958); Carroll 


: 
} 
| 
3 


’ er, 
gon. (1965 Pe ald ldman, Brighton Monroe Co. (1970 


_ Alger A, Williams (1960) 


Roberts, Pittsford 1961); Frederic T 
1 hur E. Sint Port Ka 


Cana’ 
B: ; u f M oit, 


jam- 
eth i 


Eighth Judicial District (Counties of Allegany, 
Gtleane andl Wyomius’ esdsice Suataa teies 

, ence, unless 
otherwise indicated): 


tea ot Montesano, Buffalo Silas ee 
Medina Georg 

Gost): pie ti. Ottaway, Jamestown (1957); “George 

Vandermeullen (1947); Hamilton War (1960); 
; Leo J. Hagerty, Tona- 
Wanda (1960); Robert E. Noonan, Batavia (1962); 
Regis O’Brien (1963); Carlton A. Fisher, Lan- 
easter (1966); John S. Marsh, Niagara Falls (1967). 


Ninth Judicial District (Counties of Dutchess, 
Orange, Putnam, Rockland and Westchester): 


Frank H. Coyne, Yonkers (1957); James W. 


New York State 


New York State—Courts; State Legislature 


Bailey, Cold bei) Ron (1959); Elbert T 
Katonah Robert 

Supple DW, sages (1965s Arthur D. Brennan, Har- 
m (1966); George M. Fanelli (1969). 


wae Judicial District (Counties of eens, 
Nassau and Suffolk): ; it 


Queens County—88-11 Sut PAS ae Bivd., Jamaica 
35; Nassau County—Court House, Mineola; 
folk County—Court House, Riverhead. 


Resident Justices, Queens County: James T. 
Hallinan, Flushing (1959); Nicholas M. Pette, 
Kew Gardens (1960); Peter . Daly, Astoria 
Goat) Joseph M. Conroy, Richmond Hill (1962): 
Davi d Kusnetz, L. I. City (1969). Resident Justices, 
Nassau County: Cortland A. Johnson, ae 
(1956); Percy D. Stoddart, Oyster Bay (1960 
Marcus G. Christ, New Hyde Park (1966); Howard 

Hogan, Farmingdale (1968). Resident pues 
Saftole k County: L. Barron Hill, Southhold (1960): 
D, Ormonde Ritchie, Brightwaters (1966). 


Legislature, 1956 


Assembles annually first Wednesday after the first Monday in January. (Members receive $7,500 yearly.) 
SENATORS ELECTED NOVEMBER 2, 1954, TO SERVE IN 1955-1956 


Senate: Republicans, 34; Democrats, 23; Vacancy, 


1—S. Wentworth Horton, R., Greenport 
2—*Daniel G. Albert, R., Rockville Centre 
8—William S. Hults, Jr., R., Port Washington 
4—Edward J. 2s R., East Meadow 
5-—Walter G. ahan, R pra ae 
6—James J. Crisona, ae Ne 1D 
7—James G. Sweeney, D tadle. Village 
9—Thomas J. rns, a male Oo Park 
10—Herbert I. Sorin, D ‘ook 


17—Samuel L. Bee D., Brooklyn 
18—Harry Gittleson, D., Brooklyn 
19—Edward V. Curry, D., Staten J Island 
20—MacNeil eet R., Manhattan 
21—James L. Watson, D., te eee ae 
22—Alfred E. Siaiangelo D Manhattan 
23—Joseph Zaretzki, D.-L., Manhattan 
24—Joseph: R. Marro, D., Manhattan 
25—Frances J. Mahoney, De Manhattan 
26—*Harry Kraf, D 

37—Jacob H. Gilbert, Re eB TOnE 
28—Nathaniel T. Helman, Ds Bronx 
29—Francis J. McCaffrey, D., Bronx 


1. Total, 58. (*) New Senators elected Nov. 8, 1955 


30—Frank S. McCullough, R., 
31—Pliny W. Williamson, es Scarsdale 
32—William F. Condon, R., Yonkers 

33—Thomas C. Tyosmconee R., NeW DOrER 


Rye 


34—Arthur H. Wicks, R., 

35—Ernest I. Hatfield, R., ee Park 
36—Peter J. Dalessandro, D , Watervliet 
37—Henry Neddo, R., Whitehall 
38—Thomas F. Hee darn R., Schenectady 
39—Gilbert T. Seclve, R., Burnt Hills 
40—Robert D. McEwen, R., RFD, Ogdensburg 
41—Walter Van Wigsoreny R., lion 
42—Fred J. Rath, Utica 

43—Henry A. Wises R., Watertown 
44—Searles G. Shultz, R. ., SKaneateles 
45—John H. Hughes, R., Syracuse 
46—Wheeler Milmoe, R., pe gee 
47—Warren M. Anderson, R., Binghamton 
48—George R. Metcalf, Ron .D. 2, Auburn 
49—Harry K. Morton, R., ’R.D. 1, Hornell 
50—Dutton §, Peterson, R., Odessa 
51—Frank C. Van Lare, R., Rochester 
52—George T. peste N R., Rochester 
53—Austin W. Erwin, R., Geneseo 
54—Earl W. Brydges, R., Wilson 
55—Walter J. Mahoney, R., Buffalo 
56—Stanlcy,J. Bauer, R., Buffalo 
57—John H. Cooke, R., Alden 

58—-George H. Pierce, R., Allegany 


ASSEMBLYMEN ELECTED NOVEMBER 2, 1954 TO SERVE IN 1955-1956 
Assembly: Republicans, 90; Democrats, 60. Total, 150. (*) New Members elected Nov. 8, 1955 


Albary—(1) Edwin Corning, D., Seige Bush; 
(2) James J. Le D., Albany 

A H. MacKenzie, R. Belmont. 
Bronx—(1) "Bernard Cc. McDonneli, 

‘y D.; (3) Morris Mohr, Pe 
oe, N. ‘Torres: () Melville E. Abrams, Dy (6) 
Walter H. Gladwin, D,; (7) John T. Satriale, D.; 
(8) peehet J. Sherwin, D.; (9) W: oe Kapel- 
man, D.; (10) Matthew R, Dee +3 (il) Enzo 

Gaspari, D.; (12) Fred W. Eggert, 
Breomie—{1} Daniel S. Dic nson, Re Re Whit- 


ney Point; (2) George L. Ingalls, F R., Binghamton. 
Cattaraugus—Leo P. Roopa Farmersville. 
Cayuga—Charles A. Cusick, Weedsport. 


Chautauqua—"*Bruce Manley. R., Fredonia. 
Chemung—Harry J. Tifft, R., Horseheads. 
Chenange—Mrs. Janet Hill Gordon, R., Norwich. 
Clinton—James A. FitzPatrick, R., Plattsburg. 
Columbia—Willard C. Drumm, R., Niverville. 
Cortland—Louis H. Folmer, R., Homer. 
Delaware—Edwyn E. Mason, R., Hobart. 
Dutchess—Robert W. Pomeroy, R., Wassaic. 
Erie—(1) Thomas J. Runfola, R., Buffalo; (2) 
dustin C. Morgan, R., Kenmore; (3) William J. 
Butler, R., Buffalo; (4) Frank J. Caffery, D., 
Buffalo; (5) John B. Lis, D., Buffalo; (6) George 
F. Dannebrock, R., Buffalo; eo) Julius Volker, R., 
: (8) William Sadler, R. Blasdell. 
ssex—Grant W. Johnson, R., Ticonderoga. 
Franklin—Robert G. Main, R., Malone. 
Fulton and Hamilton—Joseph R. Younglove, R., 
Johnstown. 
Genesee—John E. Johnson, ua LeRoy. 
Groene’ Wiliams E. Brady, R., Coxsackie. 
Herkimer—Leo A. Lawrence, R., Herkimer. 
Jefferson—Orin S. Wilcox, R., ly resa, 
pee) Max M. Turshen, D go) J, Sidney 
Levine, D.; (3) Mrs. Mary Gillen, 1 (4) Bernard 
Austin, B!; (5) John A. aeenteladie, D.; (6) 


Bertram L. Baker, D.; (7). Louis Kalish, D.; (8) 
Frank Composto, Di ¢ ) Frank J. McMullen; R.; 
(10) John J. Ryan, D.; (11) Eugene F. Bannigan, 
D.; (12) Frank Vaccaro, D.; (13) Lawrence P. 
Murphy, D.; (14) Edward S. Lentol, D.; (15) Al- 
fred A. Lama, D.; (16) *Bernard Haber, D.; (47) 
Samuel I. Berman, D.; (18) Stanley Steingut, B 8 fn 
(19) Frank S. Samansky, D.; any Joseph a: 
D.; (21) Bertram L. Podell, D.; (22) A 
thony J. Travia, D. 

Lewis—Benjamin H, Demo, R., Croghan. 

Livingston—Joseph W. Ward, Caledonia. 

Madison—Harold I. Tyler, R., Chittenango. 

Monroe—(1) J. Eugene Goddar d, R., East 
Rochester; (2) A. Gould Hatch; R., Rochester; (3) 
Paul B. Hanks, Of rans 5 Brockport; (4) Thomas 
F. Riley, R., Rochester. 

Montgomery—Donald A. Campbell, R., Amster- 


dam. 

Nassau—(1) Anthony Barbiero, R., Valley 
Stream; (2) Joseph F. Carlino, R., Long Beach; 
(3) Mrs. Genesta M. Strong, R., Plandone; (4) 
John J. Burns, R., Seacliff; (5) Francis P. Mc- 
Closkey, R., Levittown; (6) Palmer D, Farring- 
ton, R., Lawrence 

New York—(1) “William F. Passannante, D.; (2) 
Louis DeSalvio, D.; (3) _*John H. (Parrell, D.; 
(4) Leonard Farbstein, 

(6) Joseph J. Weiser, Bi 


D.; (8) Archibald Douglas, JYr., R.; ie9) John R 
Brook, Bo (10) Herman Kaiz, D.; (11) James C. 
Thomas, (12) Mrs. Bessie "Buchanan, D.; (13) 


Orest V. iereaee, D.; (14) Kenneth M. Phipps, 
D.; (15) William A, 


D.; (16) Frank 
Rossetti, D. 


Niagara—(1) Jacob E. Hollinger, R., Middleport; 
(2) Ernest Curto, R., Niagara Falls, 

Oneida—(1) Francis J. Alder, R., Rome; (2) 
William S. Calli, R., Utica, 


Kummer, 


eet een 


cuse; (2 ies A. Schoeneck, Jr., R., Syracuse; 
(3) puittp R. Chase, R., Fayetteville. 
Ontario— rt M. Quig! 


na. 
D. Coville, R., Central Square. 


e 
L. I. City; (2) 
” wok 
Duffy, D., 
Cor- 
Whitestone; (7) 
2 hn 


Savarese, Jr., R., 
Rensselaer—Thomas H. Brown, R., Troy. 
Richmond—(1) Edward J. Amann, Jr., R.; 
Lucio F. Russo, R.; both Staten Island. 

Rockland—Robert Walmsley, R., Nyack. 


(2) 


N. Y. State Assembly; N. Y. City Government 


a—(1) Lawrence M. Rulison, R., Syra- | 


Monticello: 


E. Mintz, R., Ro. 2 
ansburg 


‘ad C. Lounsberry, 


Warren—Stuart 


Washington—Wm. J. 


Ardsley 


nati. BMV ‘ 

han, Ri, ‘on: fi z 
Repack shes: (6) Theodore Hill, Jr., R., Jeffer- 
son Valley. 

Wyoming—Harold L, Peet, R., 
Yates—Vernon W. Blodgett, R. 


Pike. 
., Rushville. 


NEW YORK CITY GOVERNMENT 


CHIEF EXECUTIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICIALS 
(As of January 1, 1956) 


Official title Name Politics Salary 
(Length of term, 4 years: present terms expire December 31, 1957) 

GOT ese eevee se de visto she Robert F. Wagner, Jr........ Den, $40,000 
once MSYODN. 62 ges [Dr John J. Theobald......... Dem. 25,000 
Comptroller...........-. Lawrence E. Gerosa......... Den. 30,000 
President, The Council...|Abe StarK................-. Dem. 25,000 
Borough Presidents: | 

Manhattan............ |Hulan. B.. Jacky ..<.4 oo. . 3. Dem. 25,000 

MPO Ri ca ifecrece ek ee ks games.a; LYONR. Ses oti avon os Dem. 25,000 

Brooklyn............-- John Cashmore. ........... Dem.-Rep 25,000 

MIGOHS 2s osc se Se ee James: A. RUNS 4. Se wsis eee Rep. 25,000 
ichmond............ Albert V. Manisealco........ Dem.-Lib. } 25,000 


Chief Clerk, Mayor’s office—Arthur D. 


THE BOARD OF ESTIMATE 


Meets in Room 16, City Hall, Manhattan, on the 
second and fourth Thursdays in each month at 
10:30 A.M., unless otherwise ordered by the Board. 
First meeting in tach year called by the Mayor. 

Composed of the Mayor (Chairman), Comp- 
troller, President of The Council, and the Borough 
Presidents. In the absence of the Mayor, the Presi- 
dent of the Council shall preside. The Mayor, 
Comptroller and President of The Council have 3 
votes each; Borough Presidents of Manhattan and 
Brooklyn, 2 each; others, 1 each. 

No resolution or amendment may be passed at 
the same meeting at which it is originally pre- 
sented except by a three-fourths vote. 

Secretary—Ruth W. Whaley, Rm. 
cipal Bldg., N.Y.C. 


THE COUNCIL 


Meets every Tuesday at 1:30 p.m. in the Council- 
manic Chamber. First meeting in each year 
is held on first Wednesday after first Monday 
of January, at noon. At least one stated meeting 
shall be held each month, except in its discre- 
tion, in July and August. Consists of the Presi- 
dent of the Council and 25 Councilmen, one from 
each Senate District lying wholly within the city. 
Term 4 years; expires Dec. 31, 1957. 

President—Abe Stark, $25,000 

All other Members of Council, $7,000 each plus 
an additional $1,000 each for contingent expenses. 
The Vice Chairman also receives an additional 
$5,000; the Minority Leader, the Chairman of the 
Finance Committee and the Chairman of the Gen- 
eral Welfare Committee and additional $2,500 each. 

Secretary to Vice Chairman—Vera C. Tenahy. 

Clerk—Murray W. Stand (see City Clerk). 


Councilmen 
Manhattan: James J. Boland, D.; Earl Brown, 


D.; Samual Davis. D.; Stanley M. Isaacs, R.-Lib.: 
John J. Merli, D.; Daniel S. Weiss, D. BB 


1356 Muni- 


Bronx: Edward A. Cunningham, D.; Maurice J. 
McCarthy, Jr., D.; Louis Peck, D.; David Ross, D.; 
Irving I. Schreckinger, D. 


Brooklyn: Jeremiah B. Bloom, D.; Sam Curtis, 
D.; Jack Kranis, D.; Arthur A. Low, D.; Thomas 
J. Mirabile, D.; Philip J. Schupler, D.; Joseph T. 
Sharkey, D.; Morris J, Stein, D.; Edward Vogel, D. 


Queens: Robert E. Barnes, R.; Hugh Quinn, D.; 
Frank V. Smith, D.; Eric J. Treulich, D. 


Richmond: James J. Murphy, D. 


Walker, City Hall, New York City 7. 


DEPARTMENTS, BUREAUS. COUNTY OFFICERS 
Accounts—(See Investigation, Department of). 


Administration, Division of—Charles F. Preusse, 
City Adm. ($30,000), 250 Church St. 


Air Pollution .Control, .Dept. .of—Leonard 
Greenburg, M.D., commissioner ($20,000). Norman 
Weissman, secretary to department, 15 Park Row. 


Art Commission—Meets at 2:30 P.M. on the sec- 
ond Monday of each month except August. Georg 
J. Lober, exec. sec., City Hall. 

Assessors, Board of—Three members appointed 
by Mayor. Meets 10 A.M. Tuesdays for public 
hearings, and at call of the chairman» Harvey 
Strelzin, chairman, $17,500; members 
James T. Padian, chief clerk, 2200 
Bldg. 

Budget, Bureau of the—Abraham D. Beame, di- . 
rector, $25,000, Asst, Dir, of the Budget, William 
F. Shea, $17,500; Chief Examiner, John J. Carty, 
$14,500, 12th floor, Municipal Bldg. 


City Clerk and Clerk of the Council—Murray 
W. Stand, $15,000, 265 Municipal Bldg. 


City Marshals—No more than 83 shall be ap- 
pointed by the Mayor. Term 6 years and until a 
successor is appointed and has qualified, Fees only. 

City Record—William Viertel, supervisor, $10,100. 
—John B. Martin, editor, 2213 Municipal Bidg. 

City Register—Lewis Orgel, $15,000, Hall of 
Records. County offices: Bronx—851 Grand. Con- 
course, N. Y. 51; Kings—Hall of Records, Brook- 
lyn 1; Queens—161-04 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica 32. 


City Sheriff—John J. McCloskey, $15,000. 


$10,750. 
‘Municipal 


Chief Clerk—William Meyers, 608 Hall of 
Records. 
Civil Defense—Robert E. Condon, director, 


$17,500, 425 Ave. of the Americas. 


Civil Service Commission, City (of the Depart- 
ment of Personnel)—composed of chairman and 
two members. Meets on Mondays at 10 A.M., and 
on call of the chairman. Joseph Schechter, chair- 
man, $22,500; George Gregory, Jr., and Anthony 
M. Mauriello, $12,500: each; 299 Broadway. 


Commerce, Department of—Richard C. Patter- 
son, Jr., commissioner (no salary); 500 Park Ave. - 


Corporation Counsel—(see Law Department). 
Correction, Department of—Anna M. Kross, 


commissioner, $20,000; Arnold H. Wallack, sec- 
: ret to department, 100 Centre St. 


__ County Clerks—New York, Archibald R. Watson; 
i nott; reais. ‘aul Livott ($15 600 een) dick 
‘mond, Charles F, Pallister ($10,600). : 
District Attorneys—New York, Frank S. H . 
Bronx, Daniel V. Sullivan; Sy Edward 5. 
ee each); Queens, Frank D. O’Connor 
($30,000); Richmond, John M. Braisted, Jr. 


Docks, Department of—(see Marine and Aviation). 


Education, Board of—Nine members appointed 
by the Mayor for seven years and until a successor 
is appointed and has qualified. Two members must 

residents of M: attan,« two Brooklyn, two 
‘onx, two Queens, and one Richmond. Must have 
been a resident and qualified voter in said borough 
for at least three years immediately preceding time 

_ Of appointment, No salary. 

President of the Board—Charles H. Silver. 

Vice President—Dr. Charles F, Rank. Secretary— 

Morris Warschauer, 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 


_ Superintendent of Schools—Dr. William Jansen, 

also chairman of the Board, $32,500; Deputy Supt., 
Jacob Greenberg, $25,000; associate supts., $16,900 
_ each. The superintendent has fuli administrative 
: wers. Secretary—Katharine M. Crowe, 110 Liv- 
_ ingston St., Brooklyn 1. 


Board of Higher Education—Comprises 21 citi- 
zens who are residents of the city, appointed by 
'the Mayor. No salary. Chairman is selected by 
“the Board. Administrator—Mrs. Pearl Max, 695 
' Park Ave, Colleges under the jurisdiction of the 
_ Board are City College, Brooklyn College, Hunter 
College and Queens College. 


Elections, Board of—Four commissioners, Term 
_four years or until a successor is appointed and 
qualified, $15,000. President and the secretary 
selected by the Board, shall not belong to same 
political party. Address: 400 Broome St. 


- 

Finance, Department of—Joseph A. Sarafite, 
" ‘treasurer, $20,000. Chief, Bureau of Adm.—John 
| H. Travers, Jr., 500 Municipal Bidg. 
: 
= 
5 
i 
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Fire Department—Edward F. Cavanagh, Jr., 
commissioner, $25,000. Secretary to Department— 
Denis Tilden Lynch, ilth floor. Municipal Bldg. 


Health, 
.D., commissioner, $22,500. Secretary—Charles 
F. Osborne, 125 Worth St. 


Hospitals, Department of—Basil C. MacLean, 
M.D., commissioner, $25,000. 125 Worth St. 


Department of—Leona Baumgartner, 


Housing Authority, New York City—Five mem- ~ 


bers appointed by Mayor. Philip J. Cruise, chair- 
Man, $22,500; others, no _ salary. Executive 
Director, Warren Moscow, 299 Broadway. 


Housing and Buildings, Department of—Bernard 
J. Gillroy, commissioner, $22,500. Chief Clerk— 
Francis D. McHugh, 20th floor, Municipal Bldg. 


Investigation, Department of—Charles H. Ten- 
' ney, commissioner, $20,000. Secretary—Daniel J. 
, ees nOr, Chief Clerk—Charles A. Vesce, 50 Pine 


Labor, Department of—Nelson Seitel, commis- 
sioner, $20,000. Executive secretary—Mark L. 
Fasullo, 93 Worth St. 


Law Department -(the Corporation Counsel)— 
Peter Campbell Brown, corporation counsel, $25,- 
000. Secretary—Lucille B.Brogan. 


é Licenses, Department of—Bernard J. O’Connell, 
commissioner, $20,000. Chief Clerk—Charles L. 
Kaldacher; Administration offices, 137 Centre 
Street; Applications Bureau, 112 White St., Brook- 

nm, 710 Municipal Bldg.; Richmond, 315 Borough 
ll, Staten Island 1. 


Marine and Aviation, Dept. of—Vincent A. G. 
O’Connor, commissioner, $20,000; Secretary— 
Arthur J. Aronson, Pier A, North River. 


Markets, Department of—Anthony Masciarelli, 
commissioner, $20,000. Secretary—Perlman, 7 
Centre St. (See also Weights and Measures.) 


1 Examiner (Chief)—Milton Helpern, 
M.D., $15,000. Deputy Chiefs: Benjamin M. 
Vance, M.D. (in charge of Manhattan and Rich- 
mond). Charles H. Hochman, M.D., acting (in 
charge of Bronx). George W. Ruger, M.D., acting 
(in charge of Brooklyn). Richard Grimes, M.D., 
acting (in charge of Queens), 
Office: 125 Worth St., Manhattan; 850 Walton 
Ave., Bronx 51; Municipal Bldg., Brooklyn 1; 


— 


New York City—Offcials 85 


90-37 Parsons Blvd., Jamaica 32: Police Hdats. 
Bldg., 78 Richmond ‘Terrace, St. George, S. 1. 1. 


Mental Health, 


Den pbectr reas ae Health | St 
. ec °: ommun Services— 
Cl tsk Lemkau, M.D. Mabe! Secretary—Ruth 


Parks, Department of—Robert Moses, commis- 
sioner, $25,000. Executive Officer—Stuart. Con- 
stable. Arsenal Bldg., Fifth Ave. at 64th St. 


Parole Commission—Commissioner of correction 
and police commissioner, ex-officio, and three 
members appointed by Mayor. Meets at 10 a.m. 
on Thursdays. John C. Maher, chairman, $15,000; 
other appointed members 10,000. Secretary— 
John J. Devitt. Chief Parole OS N. 
Fauer, 100 Centre St. 


Personnel, Department of—Joseph Schechter, di- 
rector, $22,500; 299 Broadway. (See also City 
Civil Service Commission.) 


Planning Commission, City—James Felt, chair- 
man, $22,500; others. $11,750. Francis J. Bloustein, 
vice chairman, Pauline J. Malter, secretary, 27th 
floor, Municipal Bldg. 


Police Department—Stephen P. Kennedy, com- 
missioner, $25,000. Vincent E. Finn, chief clerk, 
240 Centre St. 


Public Administrator—New York, vacant ($15,- 
000), 309 Hall of Records; Bronx, John T. Mee- 
han ($4,000 and fees), 851 Grand Concourse; 
Kings; Hyman Wank ($10,750), 504 Municipal 
Bldg., Brooklyn 1; Queens, Jo c. Glenn 
($8,750), 88-11 Sutphin Blvd.,. Jamaica 35; Rich- 
mond. Lawrence V. Brown ($5,925), 927 Castle- 
ton Ave., West New Brighton, Staten Island 1. 


Public Works, Department of—Frederick H. 
Zurmuhlen, commissioner, $25,000. Secretary— 
Michael J. McLaughlin, 1800 Municipal Bldg. 


Purchase, Department of—Joseph V. Spagna, 
commissioner, $20,000. Secretary—Max Lazarus, 
1924 Municipal Bldg. 


Sanitation, Department of—Andrew W. Mulrain, 
commissioner, $25,000. Secretary—Warren J. 
O’Brien, 125 Worth St. 


Sheriff City—John J. McCloskey, $15,000. Chief 
Clerk—William Meyers, 608 Hall of Records. 
County Offices: (Bronx), 851 Grand Concourse, 
N. Y. 51; (Kings), Municipal Bldg., Brooklyn 1; 
(Queens), 42-15 Crescent St., at Queens Plaza, 
L. I. City 1; (Richmond), County Court House, 
Staten Island, 1. 


~Smoke Control (see Air Pollution Control). 


Standards and Appeals, Board of—Harris H. 
Murdock, chairman, $17,500; others, $11,750. 
a. Goes tes J. Doyle, 10th floor Munici- 
pa. g. 


Supt. of Schools—(see Education, Board of). 
Surrogates—(see Surrogates Courts, page 86). 


Tax Department—Tax Commission consists of 
the President, William E. Boyland, $20,000, and 
six tax commissioners, $12,250 each; appointed by 
and removable at pleasure of the Mayor. Chief 
Clerk—Seymour Weiss, 936 Municipal Bldg. 


Teachers Retirement Board—Board of seven 
usually meets at 3:15 p.m. on 4th Tuesday each 
month in Rm, 603 Municipal Bldg. George Rosling, 
chairman, no salary. Mrs. May Andres Healy, 
exec. sec., 154 Nassau St. 


Traffic, Department of—T. T. Wiley, commis- 
sioner, $22,500. Chief Clerk—Hugh E. McCollum, 
100 Gold St. 


Transit Authority, N. Y. City—Consists of three 
members, one appointed by Mayor, one by Gover- 
nor. Two appointed members select third member 
as chairman. Authority meets on Thursdays at 
10:00 a.m. Charles L, Patterson, chairman, $30,000, 
others $25,000. Thomas J. McLernon, gen. man- 
ager, $23,000. Secretary—William Jerome Daly. 
Dir. Public Relations—Leo Casey, 370 Jay St., 
Brooklyn 1. 


Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority 
Robert Moses, chairman, no salary; General 
Manager and Secretary, George E. Spargo, Ran- 
dall’s Island, New York City 35. 


Veterans’ Cooperation (New York City Veterans 
Service Center)—Paul Rutheiser, director, 500 
Park Ave. 

Water Supply, Board of—Three commissioners 
appointed by the Mayor. Irving V, A. Huie, 


uire and Herbert M. 
Mi an tssioriers must be 
e City of New York. Martin T 
Geraghty, chief clerk, 120 Wall St. 
Gas and Electricity, Department 
Cenmar G. Ford. commissioner, $20,000. 
Chief Clerk, Frank Kaye, 2358,Municipal Bldg. 


Courts in the City of New York <a 
(As of January 1, 1956) 14 


U. S. DISTRICT COURTS (Southern and East- 
ern Districts)—See page 64 


SUPREME COURT (N. Y. State)—See page 82- 
83. 


COURT OF GENERAL SESSIONS 


The court sits in the Criminal Court Bldg., 100 
Centre St., N. Y. City 13. Judges, elected for 14 
years, receive $30,000 each, or serve until De- 
cember eice of year ubey peers 1 Se end 
Dec. 31 of years given. e judges : 

Jonah J. ‘Goldstein (1956); Edward J. McCullen 
+ John A. Mullen (1959); Louis J. Capozzoli 
; Jacob Gould Schurman (1965); Abraham 

. Geller (1966); Mitchell D. Schweitzer (1968); 
Gerald P, Culkin (1969). 


Clerk of the Court—F. Howard Barrett. 


COURT OF SPECIAL SESSIONS 


(Chief Justice, $21,000; others, $19,500; terms ex- 
Set eta day of month named unless otherwise 
noted. 


Chief Justice—Irving Ben Cooper (June, 1956); 
Associate Justices—Bernard A. Kozicke (June 24, 
1956); Joseph V. Loscalzo (Sept. 23, 1958); John 
M. Cannella (Mar. 21, 1959); Louis B. Heller (Mar. 
21, 1959); Ambrose J. Haddock (Mar. 21, 1959); 
Herman Hoffman (June, 1959); Myles A. Paige 
(Feb. 18, 1960); Matthew J. Troy (Feb. 18, 1960); 
Simon Silver (Apr. 11, 1960); John V. Flood (June 
24, 1960); Emilio Nunez (June, 1960); Doris I. 
Byrne (June 30, 1961); Vincent R. Impellitteri 
(Dec., 1961); Edward F. Breslin (Apr,, 1962); 
Alfred J. Cawse, Jr. (Dec., 1963); George M. 
Carney (June 2, 1965); Arthur Dunaif (June 2, 
1965); Edward T. McCaffrey (June 2,. 1965); J. 
Howard Rossbackh (June 2, 1965); William  E. 
per eL (oune 30, 1965); Edward Thompson (July 


Chief Clerk—DeWitt V. Kelly. Deputy Chief 
Clerk—Joseph H. McShane, 100 Centre St. 


PARTS—I, II, III, IV and Paternity (Manhat- 
tan)—100 Centre St., New York 13, Clerk of Court 
—dJoseph F. Moss. 

PARTS I, II and III (Brooklyn) 120 Schermer- 
horn St., Brooklyn 2. Clerk of Court—Thomas F. 
Horan, Jr. 

PARTS I and Il (Queens)—45-18 Court Square, 
L. I. City. Cler of Court—Julius Weinstock. 
(Court held Monday and Thursday of each week.) 

PART I (Richmond)--County Court H 
Staten Island 1. Clerk of Court Arthur D» ieelt 
Ter. (Court held Wednesday of each week.) 

PARTS I and II (Bronx)—851 Grand 
Bronx 51. Clerk of the Court—Francis bene 
(Court held Tuesday and Friday of each week.) 


Appellate Part—First Judicial Department, on 


ist and 3d Fridays; Second Judicial D 
on 2d and 4th Fridays. ey 


Probation Bureau—100 Centre St., 
City 13. Chief Probation Officer—Morris 


acting. 
SURROGATES COURTS 
Courts of Record. The Surrogates are: 


Manhattan—William T. Coll 
George Frankenthaler Ba, Sanat 


New York 
Ben Agid, 


Records, New York City 7. 6 
Bronx—Christopher C. McGrath 
$30,000. Clerk of the Court—John San 


851 Grand Concourse, New York City 51. 


Brooklyn— Maximilian Moss (D 
$30,000. Clerk of the Court—Albert M. 
of Records, Brooklyn 1. 


Queens—Anthony P. Savarese (Dec., 1956) $30 
000. Clerk of the Court—Frederick , $30, - 
88-11 Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica 35. ick C. Harris, 


Richmond—John C. Boylan (Dec., 
Clerk of the Court—William J. 
Court House, Staten Island 1, 


ec; 1969), 
Leavitt, Gaul 


1961), $28,600. 
Dempsey, County 


BE re? and Measu 
Loughran; chief inspector, Joseph F. 
137 Centre St. 


Louis 


=A ; 
Welfare, Department of—Henry MGxccutive 


commissioner, $22,500. 
officer, 250 Church St. 


CITY COURT 


N.Y. 851 Grand Concourse, New 
York 51. Kings, Schermerhorn St., Broo! is 
Queens, 88-11 Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica 35. 
mond, 927 Castleton Ave., 
Staten Island 10. _ 
The Chief Justice, John A. 
year; the Associate Justices, $22,000. Their terms 
expire Dec. 31 of year given. 


and Administration—John 
Inerney. 


The court is composed as follows: 


Manhattan—Chief Justice, John A. 
(1956). Justices: ‘Samuel C. Coleman 
Rocco A. Parella (1957); Francis E. Rivers 
Harold Baer (1964); Thomas Dickens (1964 
Harry B. Frank (1964); James E. Mulcahy (1964 
Birdie Amsterdam (1965). 


Bronx—Solomon Boneparth (1957); 
Spector (1958); Julius J. 
Quinn (1965). 


Kings—Frederick L. Kopff (1956): Sylvester Sab- 
batino (1958); George Eilperin (1958); 
Herzka (1965); Roger J.. Brock (1965). 


Queens—James J. Conroy (1957); George P. 
Stier (1959); William P. Wiener (1961). 


Richmond—Joseph A. McKinney (1956) 


(1957): 


Morris E. 
Gans (1964); Peter A, 


COUNTY COURTS 


(The Judges receive $30,000; terms expire Dec. 
3lst of year narned.)} 


Bronx—Samuel J. Joseph (1960); William Ly- 
man (1962); Eugene G. Schulz (1965); James M. 
Barrett (1969). Chief Clerk—Thomas A. Cryan, 
851 Grand Concourse, Bronx 51, N. Y¥ 


Kings—Nathan R. Sobel (1956); Carmine J. 
Marasco (1958); George J. Joyce (1958); Samuel S- 
Leibowitz (1963); Hyman Barshay (1967). Chief 
Clerk—James L. Morrison, 120 Schermerhorn St., 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


Queens—Peter T. Farrell (1957); 
Groat (1964); Alfred J. Hofmann (1965); John F. 
Scileppi (1965). Chief Clerk—Leonard Capone. 
County Court House, L, I. City 1, N.Y. 


Richmond—Farrell M. Kane (1956). Special 
Depnty Clerk—Frank M. Kosman, County Court 


, 


William B. 


~House, Staten Island 1, N. Y¥ 


CITY MAGISTRATES COURTS 
(Appointed by the Mayor for a term of 10 years. 
S18 BOO) Obie eee va Magistrates, 

: K e. erk—Larr . Vetrano, 1 - 
tre St., New York City 3. - ee 
MANHATTAN 


teen City Magistrate—John M. Murtagh (June, 


BROOKLYN 


(Rm. 509. Municipal Bldg.) 
John R. Starkey (May, 1957); Charles Solomon 


Department of Markets)-Director fred a 


tan, 52 Chambers St., New 


West New Brighton, ; 
Byrnes, $23,000 a 


Chief Clerk—James P. McDermott. Deputy Clerk © 
Director of B. Me- 


ray 
ise | 


Lloyd I. | 


ya as we 


New York City—Courts; ey Censuses ° a) 


{ ie 1957); Michael Potter 
y {3 jeeibert eis 


; Matlien 1 ew Ae 


Toa Jan. 7, pope 

“ben 

Perrari ins, 22, iob2) 
Louis S 


eee (June, 1962); 
Glowa Gane: 


Lawrence 
Nivaliach (June, 
1983): Thomas H. 


llen, Jr. (May 21, 
QUEENS 
Paul Balsam (Dec., 1957); Thomas Gray 
Aug. 3, 1959); James E. LoPiccolo rane 23: pee 
ing snes (Ma: 23, 961); An ny 


conser el ae 
Thomas eavick (May 23, 


RICHMOND 
Augustine B. Casey (Dec.. 1957). 


MUNICIPAL COURT 


(Blected for a term of 10 years, or to serve 
until December 31st of year they become 170. 
eke Justice, $19,000; Associate Justices, 


ah —Howard F. Deel & aeoaae St., New 
(The Central Record R is located at 
338 ‘wiitiam St., New York City cay 


MANHATTAN 


President Justice—Harry P zprie (1957). 

Associate Justices and Districts 

ist—6 Reade St., New York City 7, Thomas 
Chimera (1957); Robert V. Santangelo (1961); 


Arthur E. DePhillips (1964). 
@nd—10 Reade St., New York City 7. Joseph 
Raimo (1957); Max M. Meltzer (1958); Lester 


Lazarus ely Saul Price (1960)). 
3d—314 West 54th St., New York City 19. Joseph 


B. Rafferty (1957); Joseph J. Mangan (1965); 
og M. McCarthy (1962); Charles J. Garrison 


4th—314 West 54th St., New York City 19. Vin- 
cent DePaul eenon 1957); Cornelius D. McNa- 
mara (1957); Henry Silverman (1959). 

5th—314 West 54:h St., New York City 19. Abram 
Goodman (1956); Benjamin Shalleck (1959); 
George Starke (1961 

6th—170 Bast List St., New York City 35. 
Eugene B. McAuliffe (1956); Francis J. McCaffrey 
(1961); Edward F. pepey ‘a 963). 

4th—447 West ‘i5ist St., 
Charles Marks (1957); Robert U. 
Nathaniel Sorkin 5); 


New York 31. 
Molloy loss): 


Ri 
ia ire (1960); 
(1961); Robert Morris (1963); Beatrice K. Cas 
ae. seater Wahl (1964); Carroll Hayes 

447 West 151st St., New York City 31. 
Herman Cc. Stoute (1960); Carson DeWitt Baker 


(4965). 
BRONX 
ist—1400 Williamsbridge Rd., 61, Vincent 
Trimarco (1962); Arthur Wachtel (1964) ; 


Charles A. Loreto (1965); Martin Kraus ee 
2d—Washinston Ave. and 162d St.. N. 

James W. Donoghue (1957); Louis Bennett (1958); 

Nathan A. Lashin (1961); Bertha Schwartz (1963). 


‘BROOKLYN 


mart Alter (1963); Louis Ga: 
2nd—120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 1. 
M. Wecht (1965); Lewis S. Flagg, Jr. (1963). 


reed aie & 424 St. cnet 32. cae 
ge (ie dit Sdn Tl 
Breitbart (19 tiosey ae games “W. Feely ie Murray 
edie eri eine BOR al © 
J. McLaughiin (1959). 
QUEENS 
1st—10-15 49th Ave., Mario J. 


L. I. City 1. 
Cariello (1961); Charles Vallone 1965). 
Broadway and Justice St., Elmhurst 173, 
eer eoeae oe ath St fd ood (Bk; 
gew B PiOgman 
Angelo Graci (1964). its 
4th—88-11 Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica fe Jenkin 
R. Hockert rtd Daniel EB. Fitzpatrick (1961). 
5th—Beach Channel Drive. bet. Beach 90th-and 
91st Sts., SORE Beach 94; Abraham R. 
Margulies. 
6th—137- ae Northern Blyd., Flushing 54. David 


L. Dugan (1959). 
RICHMOND 


1st—927 Castleton Ave., West New Brighton, 
S. I. 10. Vacancy. 

2a—T71 Marwene ‘Sts Stapleton, S.I. 4. Frank D. 
Paulo (1964). 


DOMESTIC RELATIONS COURT 
(Presiding Justice, $21,000, Justices $19,500 each) 


Presiding Justice—John Warren Hill (Oct., 1964). 


Justices—Ruth Warters (July, 1956); Patrick J. 
Fogarty (Oct., 1957); Louis-Lorence (Oct. 1957); 
Juvenal Marchisio (Dec., 1957); James J. Lan- 
zetta (May, 1958); Jane M. Bolin (July, 1959); 
Nathaniel Kaplan (Dec., 1959); Frederick Backer 


w(Aug., 1962); Leonard E. Ruisi (Sept., 1962); 
Charies Horowitz (Dec., 1963); Clarence Wilson 
(Aug., 1963); Wilfred A. Waltemade (Dec., es 


Philip B. Thurston (Aug., 1964); Charles E. 
gate (Aug., 1964); George A. Timone (Oct., M902); 


Louis A. Pagnucco (Feb., 1965); Leet J. Craw- 
ford (Feb., 1965); Sylvia Jatin inger (Mar., 
foes): Edward 


R. Dudley (Oct., 1965). 


Director of Administration and Secretary of 
Board of Justices—John F. Keenan. Chief Proba- 
tion Officer—Clarence M. Leeds. Offices, 135 East 
22d Street, New York City 10. 


Children’s and Family Courts Divisions 


New York County—Children’s Court; Clerk, 
David A. Supple, 137 East 22d St. Family Court; 
Clerk, Frank A. Marron, 135 East 22d St., New 
York City 10. 


Kings County—Children’s Court; Clerk, Louis 
Wolff, 111 Schermerhorn St,, Broo Klyn ae. ‘Family 
Court; Clerk, William F. Lindeman Toles: 283 
Adams St., Brooklyn 1. 


Bronx County—Children’s Court and Family 
Court; Clerk, Benjamin Cooper. Children’s—1109 
Carroll Place. ph See Grand Concourse. 
Both, Bronx 56, N. 


Queens Coe esa s Court and Family 
Court Clerk, Michael J. Kuhn, 105-34 Union Hall 
St., Jamaica 33. 

Richmond County—Children’s Court and Family 


Court; Clerk, Thomas J. Conway. 100 Richmond 
Terrace, St. George, Staten Island 1. 


Special Censuses Taken Since August 1, 1955 
Source: Bureau of the Census 
Special censuses were taken after April 1, 1950, at the request of the oy or town; they are listed on 


pages 266-282 with the year indicated. Additional censuses since August 1, 1955. 
Place | 1955 | 1950 Place 1955 | 1950 Place 1955 | 1950 

Alabama California Illinois ; 

I .| 10,937| 8,359|| Hawthorne..... 28,212| 16,316|| Harvey...... 23,714) 20,683 

aes 13,324) 10. "167 Merced tu! at i, oe Morton Grove. 11,538} 3,926 

erce 
Sacramento. . |157,182 137,572||Indiana 

To Sanith. _....+) 56,312! 47,942|| Sunnyvale..... 26,064! 9,829!' Seymour........ 11,683! 9,629 


PROVISIONAL ESTIMATE OF U. S. POPULATION OCTOBER, 1955 
The total population of the United States including Armed Forces overseas was about 166,022,000 
on Oct. 1, 1955, according to estimates released on Nov. 8, 1955 by the Bureau of the Census, This 
figure represents an increase of 14,889,000, or 9.9% since April 1, 1950, the date of the last census, 
and an increase of 2,811,000, or 1.7%, over the estimate for the corresponding month a year ago. 
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Floods, Tornadoes—Weather of 1955 


Source; U. S. Weather Bureau, Weatherwise, United Press : 
South wind or great heat in the summer fortelleth whirlwinds—Job, XXXVII, 9. 


In 1955 nature blasted man with some of the 
worst weather on record. There were heavy floods 
and big winds. The year opened with a continua- 
tion of the long drought that since 1952 had been 
pulverizing the southwestern plains. In March 
dust storms, with 40 mi. winds, raised soil from 
parts of Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico 
and Texas and whirled it tgward the Mississippi 

valley. In mid-March the Ohio River overflowed, 
left thousands homeless and caused damage of 
about $13,000,000. But the water really hit the 
dust bowl in May. In 48 hrs., May 18-19, New 


Mexico reported 11.28 in. of rain in one area,- 


Blacklake, N. M., had 22 in. of wet snow, and 
the Arkansas River overflowed. Some Texas 
towns had 15 in. of rain. Lightning hit a group 
of high school boys at Kingsville, Tex., killing 4. 


“ On May 25 the worst tornado ever to hit Kansas 

levelled Udall, 25 mi. southeast of Wichita, with 
hundreds of its 610 people casualties. Major 
whirlwinds also hit Tonkawa and Blackwell, Okla., 
levelling 12 blocks in the latter city. Total deaths 
for the area were estimated at 200. The Weather 
Bureau had spotted about 15 tornadoes developing 
in a 200-mi. area between Oklahoma City and 
Wichita, and the countryside was warned. 


HOT AND HOTTER 


On the first 7 days of August, official tempera- 
tures in New York were in the 90° range and 
| often higher. Hottest days were Aug. 2 and 5, 
when U. S. Weather Bureau, Battery Place, 
Teported 98° and 94°, LaGuardia Field reported 
100° for both days, as did the Meteorological 
Observatory in Central Park. But several low 
temperatures brought down the monthly average 
to around 78°, only 4° higher than normal. It was, 
however, the second month in a row to set a 
heat record with 19 days over 90° for the summer. 


The West Coast sensation was the heat in Los 
Angeles. The moderate temperature of 83° high 
to 59° low of Aug. 29 was changeéd to 101° and 70° 
by Sept. 1; on Sept. 2 it hit 110° and for 7 
days Los Angeles basked in temperatures running 

‘ above 100° and considerably more unofficially. 
This competed with the most consistent hot spot, 
Phoenix, Ariz., which can hit 100° for weeks 
in midsummer and had 5° above that a number 
of days in 1955. The surprise was possibly 

_ Chicago, which kept comfortably cool at 73° high, 
55° low, while Omaha was frying at 103° on Sept. 

8. Chicago reached a high of 68° on the day 

Bismarck, N. D. went to 96°. 


Other cities that had a spate of 90° and over 
weather in 1955 included Denver, Tuscon, Salt 
Lake City, Savannah, Phoenix, Spokane, Fort 
Worth, Abilene, Minneapolis and St, Paul, Des 
Moines, San Antonio, Memphis and San Francisco. 


ROSTER OF HURRICANES 

Big winds are named for women. i 
the French West Indies, went to pei 2 
Brenda, July 21, brought heavy rains to Louisiana 
and Mississippi. Connie hit the Carolina coast 
Aug. 12, see below. Diane hit the same coast 
Aug. 17, see below. Edith, Aug. 24, and Flora 
Sept. 3, went off to sea. Gladys flooded Mexico 
City Sept. 5. Hilda started east of Florida Sept. 
12, caused heavy damage in Cuba and Tampico 
Mex. Ione hit the North Carolina coast Sept. 19. 


fishing villages, flooded 


ated . 
British Honduras. up to 500, 61 in 


AND THEN CAME CONNIE 


Aug. 12 and moved up by 
into southeast 


Md., dro’ 14. Deaths reached 43, 11 in the 
New Soon pieieopatiees area, 

Precipitation records showed the effects of the 
hurricane. On Aug. 12 and 13, the U. S. 
Weather Bureau, New York, reported 5.86 in. 
and 2.51 in. on the two days. The greatest fall in 
24 hrs. was 6.71 in. Aug. 11-12 there and 7.11 
in. at LaGuardia Field. 


RUIN IN NEW ENGLAND 


Huricane Diane, AL next hurricane to hit the 


U. S. mainland August, swept over N 
Carolina and Virginia, but lost much of its 
force in the New York City area Aug. 17. Heavy 
rain fell in Connecticut, northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts, New York and New Jersey. 
South Carolina and Rhode Island were among 
6 states designated major disaster areas. Flood 
toll was 191 dead in the northeastern states as 
waters receded Aug. 20; resort areas in the 
Poconos reported 35 lost with the greatest tragedy 
at Camp Davis, near Analomink. 


A summary of death and damage caused by the 
disaster of Aug. 17-19 was published Oct. 30 by 
the Business and Defense Services Admin., Dept. 
of Commerce. Deaths: 179; seriously injured per- 
sons, 6,992; homes destroyed, 813; damage est. 
$457,674,044. Losses by states: Connecticut, $215,- 
245,004, of which $83,870,958 was industrial; 
Massachusetts, $110,412,808; Pennsylvania, $70,- 
206,700; New Jersey, $27,525,532; Rhode Island, 
$18,000,000; New York, $16,284,000. Loss of income 
and production and many emergency costs are 


,not included. 


MILLIONS FOR, RELIEF 


The American Red Cross alloted $2,000,000 for 
first aid and sent 300 workers. Its report, 10 
days after the hurricane, showed 49,441 families 
had suffered loss, of which number 31,193 were 
in Connecticut, 8,211 in Pennsylvania, 5,109 in 
Massachusetts, 2,206 in New Jersey, 1,362 in Rhode 
Island and 1,360 in New York. Homes destroyed 
were 1,314; badly damaged, 4,905; partly damaged 
15,251. Deaths reached 143 and injuries 5,909. The 
Red Cross had 104 shelters and fed 17,672 the 
first days. The Salvation Army shipped supplies 
and workers, as did other welfare organizations. 


The Red Cross increased its request for contri- 
butions to $10,000,000. It received $175,000 from 
Ford Foundation, $100,000 each from General 
Motors Corp., National Board of Fire Under- 
writers and John A. Hartford Foundation. The 
legislature of Massachusetts financed flood relief 
with a bond issue for $55,000,000. Connecticut 
halted use of $35,000,000 for state construction 
to conserve credit for flood aid. President Eisen- 
hower authorized transfer of $100,000,000 Corps 
of Engineers money to a fund to restore public 
facilities. By executive order Aug. 25 he authorized 
nearly $1,000,000,000 Office of Defense 
Mobilization loans to aid damaged defense plants. 
Federal Housing Authority permitted postpone- 
ment of mortgage payments on FHA homes at 
discretion of lenders. It approved full insurance 
on new homes costing up to $7,000 and repairs 
up to $2,500, and 44-year loans-for rebuilding 
public works. The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency opened unoccupied 


Floods, Tornadoes, Cause Record Damage—Weather of 1955 
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December—1954 
WASHINGTON 


oa t 
Dec. 2—Senate voted 67 to 22 to condemn Sen. 


Joseph R. McCarthy (R.-Wis.) for contempt of 
a@ Senate elections subcommittee that investigated 
his financial affairs, for abuse of its members 
and for his insults to the Senate during censure 
5. (For condemnation, Republicans 22; 
_ Democrats 44; Independent 1. Against, Repub- 
licans 22; Democrats 0.) Proposal to censure Sen. 
_ McCarthy for denouncing Brig: Gen. Ralph W. 
" Zwicker as unfit to wear his uniform was de- 
' feasted by parliamentary procedure, which avoided 
_ & direct vote by substituting the condemnation 
> of Sen. McCarthy’s conduct during hearings. 
Sen. McCarthy differed with President Hisen- 
hhower, Dec. 7, criticizing the President for his 
' ‘tolerance’ of the Chinese Communists, who 
_ were holding American airmen and for congratu- 
_ lating Sens. A. V. Watkins (R.-Utah) and Ralph E. 
| Flanders (R.-Vt.)'\ who had urged censure of 
Sen. McCarthy. ... U.S. and Nationalist China 


c 


Signed a mutual defense treaty. Both nations 
promised to preserve the peace and security of the 
Far East and to act, within constitutional proc- 
q esses, to meet ‘‘the common danger’ in the 
| event either was attacked. China ratified the 
| treaty Jan. 14, 1955; U. S. Senate approved 64 
_ to 6, Feb. 9. 
Dec. 11—Joseph M. Dodge, former Dir. of the 
* Bureau of the Budget, was designated head of 
the Council of Foreign Economic Policies by Presi- 
» dent Eisenhower. The new Cabinet-level agency 
" was to develop economic policies and coordinate 
. foreign aid. 
“4 New Reserve Program 


Dec. 17—Secy. of Defense Charles E. Wilson 
proposed a new military reserve program to train 


Chronology—December, 1954 


CHRONOLOGY 
Dec. 1, 1954, to Dec. 1, 1955 


Classified by Months Under 
WASHINGTON—FOREIGN—UNITED NATIONS—GENERAL EVENTS 


annually 100,000 young men, who, after 6 mos. 
would revert to reserve status for 912 yrs. Plan 
would provide a trained reserve of 5,000,000 men 
by 1959, at a yearly cost of $1 billion. On Dec. 
20, Secy. Wilson reported new reductions in the 
strength of the Army, Navy and Marine Corps. 
New cuts would reduce the military from 3,218,000 
men to 2,815,000 by June 30, 1956. Air Force was 
to be increased from 961,000 to 975,000 by 1956. 

In a letter to Secy. Wilson, Jan. 5, President 
Eisenhower called for a cut in the Armed Forces, 
but to a lesser degree than Wilson had proposed. 
The President called for a force of 3,000,000 
by June 30, 1955, and of 2,850,000 by June 30, 
1956. President Eisenhower sought attainment of 
Wilson’s Air Force figures by mid-1955. 


Inquiry on Foundations 


Dec. 19—House Special Committee to Investi- 
gate Tax-Exempt Foundations, Rep. B. Carroll 
Reece (R.-Tenn.), ch., in a majority report, 
alleged some tax-exempt ‘‘public’’ foundations 
allowed their funds to be distributed to causes 
detrimental to the American system. Democratic 
minority rejected the majority opinion. Dean 
Rusk of the Rockefeller Foundation and H. Rowan 
Gaither, Jr., of the Ford Foundation and others 
called the committee findings false and charged 
the committee had failed to include in its re- 
port answers by foundations to charges made by 
the committee. Rep. Reece was criticized for end- 
ing public hearings before the foundations pre- 
sented their case. . . . Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, Sen, Homer E. Capehart (R.- 
Ind.), ch., reported that ‘‘maladministration’’ in 
the Federal Housing Administration was respon- 
sible for millions of dollars in ‘‘windfall’’ housing 
profits. Builders were charged with misrepre- 
senting to Congress, 1942 to 1950, the ‘‘existence 
of wrongdoing’”’ in the apartment building pro- 


7 
. Hammarskjold and Chou En-lai Discuss Release of U.S. Airmen 


U.N. General Assembly, 47 to 5 (Com- 
munist bloc), condemned the People’s Re- 
ublic of China (Communst) Dec. 10, for 
e “trial and conviction of prisoners of 
' war illegally detained” after Sept. 25, 
' 1953, the date set by the Korean armistice 
for the release. of prisoners. Resolution 
ealled on Secy. Gen. Dag Hammarskjold 
to continue efforts to obtain the release of 
11 American airmen convicted of espion- 
age by a Communist =e y tribunal and 
oF other U.N. personnel still in the hands 
of the Chinese Communists. Peiping radio 
said Dec. 13 that the U.N. had_no right 
to interfere in the sentencing. 

Proposal by Hammarskjold to meet in 
Peiping, with Chou En-lai, premier of 
Communist China, to discuss the impris- 
onment of the 11 Americans was accepted 
by Chou En-lai, Dec. 17. Hammarskjold 
arrived in Peiping, Jan. 5. Formal parleys 
with Chou En-lai began Jan. 6, ended Jan. 
10. Joint communique said discussions had 
been “pertinent to the relaxation of world 
tension.” Hammarskjold and Chou En-lai 
hoped to continue the contact established 
in the “useful” meetings. While Hammar- 
Skjold’s visit concerned the prisoner issue 

marily, the two presumably discussed 
fhe adiniesion of Communist China to the 
U.N. Hammarskjold returned to New 
York, Jan. 13, and conferred with Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., U. S. representative to 
the U.N. Lodge later said he was confi- 
dent the airmen would be released. | 

Hammarskjold said Jan. 14, that ‘‘no 
deals of any kind’”’ had been made regard- 
ing the imprisoned airmen and no connec- 

tions between the yea rd question and 
any other question had been sug geared Dy 
either side. He declared that a lessening 
of tension between the U. S. and Commu- 


nist China might aid in bringing about the 
release of the 11 airmen. Sen. William F. 
Knowland (R.-Calif.), Senate minority 
leader, said Jan. 17, that U.N. efforts to 
free the Americans had failed. He warned 
that appeasement of Communist China 
might follow, asserting Hammarskjold fa- 
vored admission of Communist China into 
the U.N. According to Sen. Knowland, 800 
American servicemen were missing since 
becoming prisoners in Korea and 28 
American civilians were imprisoned. If 
the U.N. appeased Russia through a “Far 
Eastern Munich” by allowing Communist 
China to join the U.N., he foresaw greater 
demands by the Communists. 

Hammarskjold, meeting with Secy. of 
State Dulles, Jan. 19, said he hoped it 
would be possible to have the airmen re- 
leased if there was “restraint on all sides.” 
Secy. Dulles said President Eisenhower 
favored leaving the matter in the hands 
of the U.N. “for the time being,” despite 
strong sentiment favoring direct action 
by_the U. S. : 

Commitnist China offered to permit rel- 
atives to visit U.S. prisoners of war held 
in China, according to a Hammarskjold 
report Jan. 21, Among relatives of 17 
Americans, 2 families were willing to go. 
U.S. State Dept. said any Americans who 
accepted the offer would have to travel to 
China at his own risk. American Red 
Cross offered financial aid. U. S. called the 
Chinese invitation propaganda. Secy. 
Dulles notified relatives of the 17 im- 

risoned Americans, Jan. 27, that the 
. S., in view of the “belligerent” atti- 
tude of the Chinese Communists, had de- 
cided against granting passports to visit 
Communist China. See Chronology for 
August. 


am cattied on with the assistance of the FHA. 
Gornnittee made no specific recommendations. 

Dec. 21-—Secy. of State Dulles, after attending 
NATO Councils meetings in Paris, reported that 
tactical nuclear weapons presumably would be 
used in the event Western Europe was attacked. 

Dec. 23—Federal Court of Appeals in Washing- 
ton upheld, 2 to 1, the constitutionality of the 
4950 Subversive Activities Control Act. Commu- 
nist party had taken the case to court after the 
Subversive Activities Control Board ordered the 
party to register with the Attorney General. De- 
cision was the first on the constitutionality of the 
law known as the McCarran Act. 


FOREIGN 


Dec. 2—Economic conference in Petropolis, 
Brazil, ended with the 21 American republics 
adopting resolutions on raw materials, transpor- 
tation, technical cooperation and ways of at- 
tracting foreign capital. U. S. voted with other 
nations for a study of coffee price fluctuations. 
U. S. agreed to seek from Congress tax exemptions 
for corporations in foreign countries but ab- 
stained from voting on a controversial proposal 
for a study of the formation of an inter-American 
bank or fund based on each nation’s gold re- 
serves and foreign exchange. 


Yoshida Resigns 


Dec. i—Shigeru Yoshida, premier of Japan, and 
his entire cabinet resigned. He was dissuaded by 
his Liberal party from dissolving the lower house 
of the Diet (parliament) and seeking new elec- 
tions. Diet, Dec. 9, chose Ichiro Hatoyama, con- 
servative Democrat, to be premier until elections 
were held in the spring of 1955. 

Dec. 15—The Netherlands.ratified statutes grant- 
ing self-rule to the Dutch Antilles and Surinam. 
Control over foreign policy and defense was re- 
tained by the Netherlands. 

Dec. 21—A treaty associating Britain with the 
6-nation European Coal and Steel Community 
for 50 yrs. was signed in London. Britain and 
the Community were to try to eliminate restric- 
tions on coal and steel between their areas, but 
both signatories retained independent control of 
their areas. 

Dec. 23—Pres. Tito of Yugoslavia, visiting India, 
agreed with Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru 
in rejecting the idea that nations shunning the 
East-West conflict should form a ‘third force’ 
in the world. Both stated that ‘‘peaceful co- 
nee was the key to the survival of civiliza- 

on, 

France Approves German Arming 

Dec. 24—French Natl. Assembly, 280 to 259, re- 
fused to ratify an agreement to join Western 
European Union, which would include West 
Germany and Italy in a European defensive 
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approved the Western 
r ament, 287 to 260. 
German rearm: ii 


UNITED NATIONS 


Dec. 4—General Assembly unanimously adopted 
a resolution backing President Eisenhower’s pro= 
gram for the peaceful use of atomic energy and in- 
viting members of U.N. and its agencies to par- 
ticipate in a conference. Soviet Union voted for 
the resolution. : 

Dec. 10—General Assembly, 47 to 5 (Commu- 
nist bloc), condemned the People’s Republic of 
China (Communist) for the ‘‘trial and conviction ~ 
of prisoners of war illegally detained’ after Sept. 
25, 1953, the date set by the Korean armistice for 
the release of prisoners. Resolution called on 
Secy. Gen. Dag Hammarskjold to continue efforts” 
to obtain the release of 11 American airmen con- 
victed of espionage by a Communist military tri- 
bunal and of other U.N. personnel still in the 
hands of the Chinese Communists. Peiping radio 
said Dec. 13, that U.N. had no right to interfere. 

Dec. 11—The General Assembly voted to recom~ 
mend all-Korea elections to unite North and South 
Korea under one government. Vote was 50 to 5, 
Soviet bloc opposed. 

Dec. 14—Ahbout 5,000 demonstrators attempting 
to reach the U. S. embassy in Athens, Greece, 
to protest U. S. refusal to back a Greek move 
in the U.N. to free Cyprus from British rule, 
clashed with police. Injured numbered 175. Polit- 
ical and Security Committee of the General 
Assembly, Dec. 15, adopted a compromise reso- 
lution 49 to 0, to defer consideration of the 
Cyprus issue at the current session of the 
General Assembly. 

Dec. 17—Ninth General Assembly adjourned after © 
72 days of sessions, to meet again at the 10th an- 
niversary observance of U.N. in San Francisco 
June 20. One of its final acts was to vote down a 
resolution brought by the Soviet Union condenining 
the U. S. for aggression against Communist China 
and violation of the freedom of the seas in the 
China Sea by the 7th U. 8S, Fleet, 

The General Assembly approved, 52 to 5 (Soviet 
bloc opposed) payment of $179,420 indemnity to 11 
U. S. citizens removed by the Secretariat because 
they took refuge in the 5th and other amendments 
when asked about communist ties by House in- 
vestigating committees. The U. S. agreed to pay- 


President Calls for Democratic Cooperation, Opposes Tax Cuts 


In his State of the Union message to the 

84th Congress, Jan. 6, President Eisen- 
hower called for cooperation between the 
Republican executive and the Democratic 
Congress to aid peace and prosperity 
and to prevent “indecision approaching 
futility.” 
_ Acknowledging progress made in 1954 
in foreign affairs, he pointed out that in- 
creasing Russian military power made the 
peace insecure. The President asked for 
“unhesitating cooperation” among the 
branches of the Government, declaring 
the U.S. could not carry on “politics as 
usual.” Both parties were on trial before 
the American people, he said, and, in the 
quest for peace and freedom “we who 
hold positions of public trust .. . must 
subordinate to the general good our parti- 
San, our personal pride and prejudice.” He 
believed the state of the nation was good 
—the transition from a wartime to a 
peacetime economy having been largely 
completed. — ; 

Many of his legislative requests to the 
83rd Congress again were introduced by 
the President, but 3 new programs were 
called for—the creation of a reserve train- 
ing prostain to supplement an extended 
draft law, the beginning of a Federal pro- 


>) 


gram to meet the shortage of classrooms 
in public schools, and an increase in the 
Federal minimum wage from 75e to 90¢ 
an hr. He opposed any further tax reduc- 
tions during 1955, but hoped additional 
cuts would be possible by 1956. 
Proposals reintroduced included a Fed- 
eral health reinsurance program; amend- 
ments to the Taft-Hartley Act; lowering 
the voting age to 18; approval of statehood 
for Hawaii with later action on Alaska; 
authorization for 35,000 public housing 
units in each of the next 2 fiscal years; 
reduction of certain tariff barriers; pro- 
grams for highways, water resources, 
drought aid and public works; and con- 
tinuation of technical aid for under- 
developed nations, the Defense Production 
Act and the Small Business Act. 
_ The President advocated an increase 
in individual pay rates of Federal work- 
ers and based increases for postal clerks 
on a rise in postal rates. He advocated 
Federal health insurance on a contribu- 
sone, basis for Federal. employees and 
amilies, on group insurance methods and 
purchased from private facilities. A rise 
im salaries of members of Congress and _| 
the Federal judiciary “to a level com-' 
mensuate with their heavy responsibili- 
ties’”’ was also recommended. 


t after the General Assembly had approved 
ishment of a board of 18 nations to study 
judicial review of U.N. tribunal decisions, and 
providing a special indemnity fund of $250,000. 
~The vote was 36 to 5, Soviet bloc opposed. 


" GENERAL 7 
__ Dec. 3—Anti-trust suit against E. I. DuPont 
de Nemours Co., General Motors Corp., U. 8. 

Rubber Co. and members of the DuPont family, 

accused of curtailing competition by holdings in 

these companies, was dismissed by Federal Judge 

Walter J. LaBuy, Chicago, en ground Govt. had 

not proved its charges. .. . Natl. Council of 

_ the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., represent- 

‘ing 30 Protestant and Eastern Orthodox church 

--bodies with a membership of over 35,000,000, 
ended its week-long biennial General Assembly 
in Boston. Assembly said the U. S. was ready for 

_ a “great spiritual awakening and revival.’’ Oppo- 

_ sition of Christianity to communism was reaffirmed 

: ae the Assembly called on churches to end segre- 
gation. 

- Dec. 4—In New Orleans, Paul M. Butler, 
Indiana lawyer, was elected ch. of the Demo- 
cratic Natl. Committee, to replace Stephen A. 
Mitchell of Illinois, who retired Jan. 1, 1955. 


2 
E 
4 U.S.S. Forrestal Launched 
3 
i 
< 


Dec. 11—U.S.S. Forrestal, world’s largest war 
ship, was launched at Newport News, Va. The 
59,650-ton aircraft carrier has a flight deck 1,036 

- ft. by 252 ft., making it the longest and widest 
_ vessel afloat, too wide for the Panama Canal. 
' The Forrestal will have a speed of over 30 knots 
_ and carry atom bombers and guided missiles. Esti- 
_ mated total cost was $200,000,000. 
“4 Dec. 14—In Brooklyn, N. Y., Jack Koslow, 18, 
_ and Melvin Mittman, 17, were convicted of mur- 
_ dering Willard Menter, 34-yr.-old factory worker. 
» Jerome Lieberman, 17, another defendant, was 
_ acquitted Dec. 9, and the case against Robert 
_ Trachtenberg, 15, who testified for the prosecu- 
' tion, was severed Nov. 22, Trachtenberg was 
_ committed Jan. 18, 1955, to a youth institution 
_ for an indefinite period. Mittman and Koslow 
were sentenced to life imprisonment Jan, 24. 
Parole was ruled out. 


< Sheppard Convicted 


Dec. 21—Dr. Samuel H. Sheppard, osteopath, 

- on trial in Cleveland, O., for the July 4, 1954, 

murder of his wife, Marilyn, was convicted of 

murder in the second degree. Sheppard was sen- 

tenced to life imprisonment. Requests for a new 

trial were denied May 9, 1955. Sheppard’s moth- 

' er, Ethel Sheppard, 62, committed suicide Jan. 

_ 7, 1955, leaving a note saying she could not 

Manage without her husband, Dr. Richard A. 

_ Sheppard, ill in a hospital. The elder Sheppard 
-died Jan. 18. 

Dec. 31—A Liberian tanker struck the El Firdan 
bridge over the Suez Canal, near Ismailia, knock- 
ing a 350-ton section into the waterway and 
blocking it for 3 days. Accident held up about 
60 ships and caused the rerouting of 300 others. 
; The 1953 conviction of Minot F. Jelke 
in New York on vice charges was reversed by 
the New York State Court of Appeals because 
trial Judge Francis L. Valente had barred the 
public and the press from the court room. New 
trial was ordered; it opened in New York, Mar. 
14, 1955. Jelke was convicted Mar. 31 on 2 counts 
of compulsory prostitution, and was sentenced 
Apr. 28, to 2 to 3 yrs. in prison. 


Disasters 
Airliner hit a mountain peak near Luang Pra- 
pang, Laos, Dec. 4, killing 26 aboard. .. . Torna- 


does struck western Georgia and eastern Ala- 
bama, Dec. 5, killing 1, injuring 47... . Indian 
government radio reported 64 miners died Dec. 
10, in a coal mine cave-in at Parasia, central 
India. .. . Italian Airlines DC-6B transport from 
Rome, crashed near shore in Jamaica Bay, N. Y., 
Dec. i8, after failing to make an instrument land- 
ing at New York International Airport, Idle- 
wild, Queens, N. Y., during a rainsterm. Of 32 
aboard, 26 died. . . Earthquake in southern 
Oregon and northern California, Dec. 21, killed 
1 and caused $1,000,000 damage. . . . DC-3 with 
28 aboard, including 23 soldiers, crash-landed in 
the Monongahela River, 15 mi. from Pittsburgh, 
Penn., Dec. 22. Ten died. . . . British Overseas 
Airways Stratocruiser, London to New York, 
crashed and burned at Prestwick Airport, Scot- 
land, Dec. 25, killing 28 of 36 aboard... . USAF 
C-119, 11 aboard, crashed during a violent storm 
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near Guntersville, Ala., Dec. 29, killing 9 men. 
Nineteen other persons died as snow and sleet 
blanketed the Southwest. Toll reached 57, Dec. 
30, when the Midwest and New England were 
hit by snowstorms. 


January—1955 
WASHINGTON 


Jan. 1—By proclamation and executive order, 
President Eisenhower designated Jan. 31, as the 
date wartime benefits granted to veterans during 
the Korean war were to end. President, Feb. 15, 
signed a law continuing G.I. education benefits 
for those who entered military before Feb. 1. 

Jan. 2—Joseph M. Swing, Commissioner of Im- 
migration and Naturalization, reported to the 
Attorney General that 5,261 criminals and 184 
subversives had been deported from the U.S. be- 
tween 1950 and 1954. In 1954, 266,788 illegal 
Mexican immigrants had been rounded up, and 
66,643 aliens had been naturalized. 


Russians in U.S. Restricted 


Jan. 3—State Dept. put 27% of the U.S. out of 
bounds to Soviet citizens, in a retaliatory move 
against travel restrictions on U.S. citizens in 
USSR. Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island 
and Delaware were closed entirely to the Russians. 
About 400 Soviet citizens were affected; approxi- 
mately 50 U.N. members and those who enter the 
U.S. temporarily were exempt. 

Jan. 4—U.S,. agreed to pay Japan $2,000,000 for 
damages resulting from atomic tests in the Mar- 
shall Islands in March, 1954. The 22 Japanese 
fishermen injured and the family of one who died 
from contact with radioactive ash were to share 
in the award. Fishing interests that suffered losses 
from contaminated fish also were to be compen- 
sated. . . . Federal Reserve Board increased the 
margin requirement for stock purchases from 50% 
to 60%, effective Jan. 5. [It raised margins 
to 70% Apr. 25.] This was met with disap- 
proval by Keith Funston, pres., New York Stock 
Exchange, who said money borrowed for margin 
purchases totalled $2.2 billion in November, 1954— 
under 1.4% of the market value of all stocks 
listed. . Joseph S. Petersen, Jr., former em- 
ployee of the Natl. Security Agency, was sen- 
tenced in Alexandria, Va., to 7 yrs. in prison for 
taking secret documents from the files of the 
agency. Petersen had pleaded guilty. 

Jan. 5—The 84th Congress, 1st Session, convened. 
Rep. Sam Rayburn (D.-Tex.), after taking the 
oath as Speaker of the House for the 7th time, 
asserted that President Eisenhower’s program 
would be examined non-politically, He was ac- 
claimed for calling for harmony on foreign policy. 

. Wolf Ladejinsky, removed from his post in 
Tokyo as agricultural attache in December, 1954, 
by Secy. of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson on se- 
curity grounds, was cleared as a security risk. 
See also page 107, . . . President Eisenhower said 
Jan. 19, that a special unit of the Justice Dept. 
had been ordered to act as mediator between 
Government agencies in differences of opinion. 


Zwicker Cleared in Peress Case 


Jan. 7—Defense Dept. announced Dr. Irving 
Peress, former major and Army dentist, was 
honorably discharged by Lt. Gen. Walter L. Weible, 
deputy chief of staff, and John G. Adams, Army 
counselor. Discharge had been urged by Brig. Gen. 
Ralph W. Zwicker Oct. 21, 1953, before Sen. Mc- 
Carthy charged subversion. Peress was promoted 
to major Oct. 23, 1953 by Adjutant General, who 
was unaware of any charge, as part of automatic 
correction of rank of medical men improperly made 
captains under the draft act. Discharge was set 
for Feb. 2, 1954. When Sen. McCarthy’s demand 
for court martial reached Pentagon Feb. 1 Weible 
and Adams saw no evidence of subversive activities 
and decided to ‘get Peress out of the service as 
expeditiously as possible.’’ See also pp. 97-98. 

Jan. $—Lewis L. Strauss, ch.,-AEC, in line with 
Government plan to aid private industry in the 
development and operation of atomic power plants, 
called for private proposals by Apr, 1, on the 
construction of reactors, 

Jan. 10—President Eisenhower called on Con- 
gress to extend for 3 yrs. the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act authority to cut tariffs below 
current limits in return for trade concessions by 
foreign countries. He also asked for tax conces- 
sions on foreign earnings of U.S. firms, further 
simplifications of customs.procedure and increas- 
ing from $500 to $1,000 the duty-free allowances 
of travelers returning from abroad. 
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-11—President’s advisory committee on high- 
aca headed by Gen. Lucius D. Clay, recom~ 
mended’ a Federal, state and local highway pro- 
gram’to be realized in 10 yrs., with provisions for 
traffic needs 20 to 30 yrs. hence. Cost of program 
was. estimated at $101: billion—about $25 billion. 
above expenditures planned by the Government. 
The additional money would be raised by the sale 
of bonds issued by a Federal Highway Corp... - 
Russia’s possession of the hydrogen bomb lessened 
the time the free world has to find a way of 
getting along with the Soviet Union, according to 
Lewis L. Strauss, AEC ch. On the bright side, he 
said, were President Eisenhower’s atoms for peace 
program, the progress and superiority of the U. S. 
in the atomic weapons field, development of elec- 
tric power from nuclear materials, liberalized 
Atomic Energy Act, medical advances through 
atomic radiation and the goodwill of the free 


world. “Massive Retaliation” 


12—Secy. of State Dulles, in address in 
ae Yor, said the President and the National 
Security Council had taken a basic decision ‘‘to 
depend primarily upon a great capacity to re- 
taliate instantly by means and at places of our 
choosing.’’ This became known as ‘‘massive re- 
taliation” and incurred criticism as alarming the 
allies. On Mar. 15 Secy. Dulles modified the state- 
ment, saying small nuclear weapons could pinpoint 
their attacks. 

President Urges Draft Extension 


Jan. 13—In a message to Congress on military 
manpower, the President proposed continuance of 
the present selective service system for another 
4 yrs. after it expired June 30, 1955. Draftees 
would be required to serve 24 mos. on active duty 
and then be released into the inactive reserve or 
to serve 6 mos. active duty followed by 942 yrs. 
in the active reserve. Draft ages would remain 
at 1812 and 19. He called for an aggregate pay 
rise of approximately 6.7% plus other benefits. 
The President also emphasized the cost of train- 
ing—$3,200 for a private’s basic training, plus 
$2,000 to $5,000 for training in technical skills, 
and $120,000 to train a jet pilot. 


Budget Proposals 


Jan. 1%7—President Eisenhower, in his budget 
message to Congress, estimated Government ex- 
penditures for fiscal 1956, beginning July 1, at 
$62.41 billion, with receipts set at $60 billion, 
leaving a deficit of $2.41 billion. He said the 
estimate took into account the maintenance of an 
“insecure peace.’’ In view of the expected deficit, 
he called for cancellation of the $3 billion reduction 
in corporation and excise taxes. 

Approximately $34 billion was proposed for 
national defense—$15.6 billion for the Air Force, 
$9.7 billion for the Navy and $8.85 billion for the 
Army. For atomic energy programs the President 
asked $2 billion, for foreign military aid $4.7 
billion and for strategic materials $783,000,000. 

Senate Reforms Procedure 

Jan. 18—Senate Permanent Investigations sub- 
committee eased its rules to provide more protec- 
tion for witnesses. Sen. John L. McClellan (D.- 
Ark.), who replaced Sen. Jos. R. McCarthy (R.- 
Wis.) as ch., also reported an end to former prac- 
tices, including one-man committee meetings, 
issuance of public summations of testimony given 
in secret, making transcripts difficult for witnesses 
to obtain, holding surprise hearings away from 
Washington, interrogation of witnesses by other 
than committee members or authorized agents, 
appointments to key committee jobs without ap- 
proval by the minority, preventing witnesses from 
filing statements in advance, issuance of secret 
testimony with accusations against persons unable 
to defend themselves, and permitting criticism of 
individuals who were given no chance to reply. 

Owen Lattimore Case 

In Federal District Court, Washington, D.c, 
Judge Luther W. Youngdahl threw out a 2-count 
indictment charging Owen Lattimore with falsely 
denying before a Senate Internal Security sub- 
committee in 1952 that he was a follower of the 
Communist line or a promoter of Communist 
causes. Judge Youngdahl said the indictment 
failed to meet constitutional requirements for 
clarity. Dismissal of the charges, -brought by the 
Government, Oct. 7, 1954, left 5 counts of the 
original indictment standing. Federal Court of 
Appeals, Washington, upheld dismissal, June 14, 
whereupon Atty. Gen. Brownell dropped prose- 
cution because unlikely to succeed. 


of Defense Charles E. Wilson, testifying 


before the House. Ways Means 


versive or disloyal.” 

Jan. 20—In his annual Economie Report to 
Congress, the President forecast a long-term ex- 
pansion of economy, with a “‘high and satisfactory 
level of employment and production’’ in 1955. He 
opposed any tax reduction in 1955, but hoped for 
‘“‘modest’’ reductions in 1956. 


Ridgway vs. Army Cut 


Jan. 31—Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, Army Chief 
of Staff, testified before the House Armed Services 
Committee that President Eisenhower’s plan to cut 
Army ground forces ‘‘jeopardizes’’ the safety and 
security of the U.S. Secy. of the Army Robert T. 
Stevens, however, backed the proposed 140,000- 
man reduction -by 1956. President said Feb. 2, 
that the military manpower cuts were correct on 
a long-term basis, according to his best judgment. 
He said he had the top responsibility to make 
recommendations to Congress. .. . In an affidavit 
filed in New York, Harvey Matusow, former Com- 
munist, declared he, as a Government witness, 
had lied at Communist trials and Congressional 
hearings. He said Roy M. Cohn, then an asst. 
U.S. attorney, had helped him create false testi- 
mony for the New York trial of 13 Communist 
leaders. Cohn called the affidavit a ‘“‘Communist 
maneuver,”’ saying he was in Spain when Matusow 
testified. Matusow was sentenced in El Paso, Tex., 
Mar. 16, to 3 yrs. in prison for contempt of court. 
He was cited for obstructing justice ard ‘‘schem- 
ing’’ to set aside a conviction obtained earlier, 
partly because of his testimony. In New York, 
Apr. 22, 2 secondary Communist leaders convicted 
on his testimony were granted a new trial. 


FOREIGN 


Jan. 2—Jose Antonio Remon, 46, pres. of Pana- 
ma, was slain by assassins at the Juan Franco 
race track in Panama. Two others were killed 
and 3 were wounded by the blast of machine-gun 
fire. Jose Ramon Guizado, first vice pres., suc- 
ceeded but was deposed by the Natl. Assembly and 
ordered held for plotting the murder of Remon. 
Second vice pres. Ricardo Arias Espinosa was 
sworn in as pres. Assembly acted after Ruben 
Miro, prominent lawyer, confessed plotting and 
carrying out the assassination alone. Miro, who 
Said the attack was made with Guizado’s knowl- 
edge, asserted he had been offered an important 
government post for slaying Remon. Pres, Espinosa 
doubted Guizado had taken an active part in the 
plot, A commission to study charges against Guiz- 
ado was set up Jan. 17 and recommended that 
Guizado be brought to trial. Trial opened Mar. 21, 
and on Mar. 29, Guizado was convicted of com- 
plicity and given a 6 yr. 8 mos. prison term. 

Jan. 8—In Berlin, the Soviet Union freed two 
Americans—John H. Noble of Detroit, a civilian 
arrested in Dresden in 1945, and Pvt. William J. 
Marchuk of Norristown, Penn., taken prisoner in 
Berlin in 1949. Marchuk was charged with inform- 
ing. Pvt. William A. Verdine was released Jan. 
20, after 6 yrs. 

Jan. $—Iraq enacted measures ending the Com- 
munist party’s drive for political power and fore- 
ing it underground. Soviet Union recalled its 
legation in Iraq. Iraq had suspended diplomatic 
Bes sag | Pass Russia, Nov. 6, 1954. 

an. West German Refugee Ministry re- 
ported that 184,198 persons had left East Germne 
for the Western sector in 1954. Ministry also said 
about 7,000 persons were leaving West Germany 
each month to settle in the Soviet zone. figs 
Ted seg ne ,Communisy China reported they 

L nto omatic ia- 
tions were held in xaceou: Bim 


Short, Costa Rican Revolt 


Jan. 11—An airborne armed force of n 
; L early 1 
rebels seized Villa Quesada, Costa Rica, ane ee 


tt z 
President’s request, for a 3-yr. exe 
support of the 5 


Jan. 19,- that Wilson’s — 


by loyal Costa Rican forces the next 
. Pres, Jose Figueres of Costa Rica, asserting 
: men had come from Nicaragua, accused Nica- 
Tagua of an act of aggression and asked the 
sae of the Organization of American States 
“military aid. Pres. Anastasio Somoza of Nica- 
ragua denied the rebels had come from his coun- 
try. OAS invoked the 1947 Rio de Janiero defense 
treaty-and set up a 5-nation investigating com- 
_ mittee. U.S., authorized by the OAS, sent 4 
¥F-51 Mustang fighter planes to Costa Rica, Jan. 
16, Planes, costing $50,000 each, reportedly were 
sold to Costa Rica for a token payment of $1 each. 
' Rebel domination of the air with a fighter, 2 
_ trainers and a transport ended almost immediately. 
* OAS committee reported, Feb. 17, that the 
rebels were mostly Costa Ricans who had been 
based in Nicaragua, It called for conciliation of 
disputes btween the 2 countries and greater con- 
trol by the OAS over arms traffic in the Western 
Hemisphere. OAS Council in Washington, Feb. 
24, asked both nations to set up a peace com- 
mission to settle any future disputes and called 
on each nation to bar its territory from rebels 
| seeking to attack the other country. Presidents 
of both nations assured Vice Pres. Nixon, on.a 
tour of Caribbean countries, that they would 
work to ease tensions. 
Jan. 14—Premier Oscar Torp of Norway and his 
Labor government resigned. The premier retired 
after 25 yrs. in government service. 


Adenauer, Mendes-France Meet 


Jan. 14—Talks between Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
mauer of West Germany and Premier Pierre Men- 
des-France, meeting in Baden-Baden, Germany, 
resulted in closer ties. Both agreed-to meet obli- 
gations for the maintenance and strengthening of 
peace and to continue efforts with other free 

- nations to ease tensions between East and West. 
They discussed measures to implement the Saar 
agreement signed Oct. 23, 1954, including prepara- 
tions for a plebiscite. An international com- 
mission presumably would supervise the plebiscite. 
Disputes over the Saar statute and the functions 

_.of a Saar commissioner to be appointed by the 

Council of the Western European Union were to 

be handled within the framework of the Union. 

They agreed to seek a British-U.S. guarantee for 

the statute. Economic terms also were discussed. 

. Details were worked out on a current 6-mos. 

trade agreement calling for increased agricultural 
exports from France to West Germany. A long- 

_ term agreement was under study. Arms standard- 

; ization also was agreed upon. 


. Re he i Bie 
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Jan. 20—Uprising in Guatemala was suppressed. 
About 10 persons were killed in an ntteck on @ 
military base in Guatemala City. Over 100 were 
arrested. State of siege was proclaimed through- 
out the country. Pres. Carlos Castillo Armas 
asserted Communist-inspired elements had been 
aided by military groups connected with the gov- 
ernment of Jacobo Arbenz Guzman, ousted June, 
1954. . . . U.S., France and Vietnam agreed to 
reorganize the Vietnamese army on a basis of 
100,000 regulars and 150,000 reserves. U.S. was to 
train troops under the direction of Gen. Paul Ely, 
French comdr. in Indo-China, 

Jan. 24—Premier Ichiro Hatoyama dissolved the 
lower house of Japan’s Diet (parliament) and 
ordered elections held in late February. Hato- 
yama, in office 113 mos., had pledged an election 
in return for Socialist aid in electing him premier. 


Panama Canal Treaty 


Jan. 25—Panama and the U.S. signed a new 
treaty on the Canal Zone, increasing the yearly 
payment to Panama from $430,000 to $1,930,000, 
and returning to Panama certain land areas valued 
at over $20,000,000. See Panama Canal, page 198. 
. . . Supreme Soviet formally ended state of war 
with Germany, reserving rights and obligations 
under the Potsdam-Yalta agreements. 

Jan. 28—Two Mau Mau leaders surrendered fol- 
lowing an amnesty offer by the British. Gen. Sir 
George Erskine, British East Africa comdr., re- 
ported that 7,811 Mau Mau had been killed, 1,193 
captured and 828 had surrendered during the 28- 
mo. emergency in Kenya. Thirty Europeans, 19 
Asians and 1,316 African civilians had been killed 
by the anti-white terrorist organization. 

Jan. 29—Hans Hedtoft, 51, premier of Denmark, 
died in Stockholm, Sweden. He was succeeded 
Feb. 1, by H. C. Hansen, 49, who retained his post 
as foreign minister in the Social Democratic gov- 


ernment. 
Iraq in Alliance with Turkey 


Jan. 31—Arab leaders met in Baghdad, Iraq, to 
ease tension between Iraq and Egypt that threat- 
ened to disrupt the Arab League. Egypt warned it 
would withdraw from the League if Iraq went 
through with plans for an alliance with Turkey. 
Arab League ended its meeting Feb. 6, when 
members failed to dissuade Iraq from completing 
the treaty, signed Feb. 24. Egypt, Syria and 
Saudi-Arabia reported agreement Mar. 6, on a 
plan to strengthen the military, political and 
economic strength of the Arab states. The Arab 
League denied the new organization would replace 
it. . . . In South Africa, about 60,000 Africans 


; Congress Votes Powers to Defend Formosa; Efforts for Truce 


President Eisenhower, Jan. 24, asked 
Congress for emergency powers to permit 
U.S. Armed Forces to protect Formosa 
and the Pescadores, and to be ready to 
assist in deployment and consolidation of 
Nationalist forces and take appropriate 
military action against Communist forces 
massed on the islands off mainland of 
China for an invasion of Formosa. A joint 
resolution was_offered in the House by 
Rep. Jas. P. Richards (D.-S.C.) and in the 
Senate by Sen. Walter F. George (D.-Ga.). 
The House adopted the resolution 409-3, 
Jan. 25—opposed were Graham Barden 
(D.-S.C.), Eugene D. Siler (R.-Ky.), Tim- 
othy P. Sheehan (R.-Ill.). The Senate 
adopted it 85-3, Jan cep 2 aa were 

. H. Lehman (D.-N.Y.), m. Langer 
(R.-N.D.), Wayne Morse (D.-Ore.). 

The President explained that U.S. Forces 
were for defense only and not for a “‘pre- 
ventive war,” as charged by Sen. Ralph 
E. Flanders (R.-Vt.). The Chinese Com- 
munist radio called the message a step 
in preparation for a new war. 

The 18th Fighter-Bomber Wing was or- 
dered, Jan. 27, from Okinawa and_the 
Philippines for temporary duty on For- 
mosa. The aircraft carriers Midway, Es- 
sex, Yorktown and Kearsarge, the cruiser 
Pittsburgh and 4 destroyers joined the 
jth U.S. Fleet. 

- About 100 Communist planes raided the 
Tachens, Jan. 10. Nationalists reported 
sinking 44 hostile craft around Tachens, 
Jan. 20, Chinese Communists captured 


Yikiang Isl., 714 mi. nw. of Tachens, Jan. 
18; 750 Nationalist guerillas who had killed 
1,500 Communists held: out until Jan. 21. 
Units of the 7th Fleet helped evacuate 
25,000 military and 17,000 civilians from 
Taschens, Feb. 6-11. 

The Security Council, U.N., Jan. 31, 
voted 9-1 (Soviet Union opposed, Natl. 
China abstaining) to discuss a cease-fire 
between Nationalist China and the Com- 
munists. It voted 9-1 (Natl. China op- 
posed, Soviet abstaining) to invite the 
Chinese Communists to join the discus- 
sion, The project originated with Sir 
Leslie Know Munro, pres., Security Coun- 
cil, on behalf of New Zealand; the second 
invitation was strongly supported by the 
French. ; 

Foreign Secy. Sir Anthony Eden (Brit- 
ain) had urged the U.N, to seek a cease- 
fire; in Moscow the British Ambassador 
asked_ Foreign Minister Molotov to help 
step Communist China from -creating an 
incident that might lead to general fight- 
ing. Molotov in turn blamed the “aggres- 
sive actions” of U.S. Soviet Union, Jan. 
30, asked U.N. to bring about withdrawal 
of U.S. forces, with a halt in military 
action on both sides to facilitate removal 
of armed forces from islands not con- 
trolled by Communist China. | , 

U.N. Secy. Gen. Hammarskjold invited 
Peiping, Jan. 31; Peiping rebuffed him, 
Feb. 3, declaring it would come on condi- 
tion that Nationalist China was ousted 
and Communist China seated in U.N, 


= oe gym 


understand U.S. responsibility toward National- 
ist China and to accept U.S. refusals to bar 
Nationalist China from a conference on Formosa. 


UNITED NATIONS 


17—Soviet Union reported it would share 
ee nuclear taaterials and scientific knowledge with 
unist Czechoslovakia, Poland, East 


Britain, 
India, began planning for the 


GENERAL 


Jan. 1—Averell Harriman, Democrat, 63, was 
inaugurated as Governor of New York, in Albany, 
succeeding Thomas E. Dewey, R. In his inaugural 
address, Gov. Harriman pledged ‘‘bold’’ policies 
to solve state problems and raise incomes of low- 
bracket families. 

Jan. 8—New York State Council of Churches, 
representing 17 Protestant denominations with 
about 1,500,000 members, opened a vigorous cam- 
paign against measures before the New York 
State legislature to legalize bingo. 


Communist Leaders Jailed 


Jan. 11—Elizabeth Gurley Flynn and 11 other 
Communist leaders were jailed in New York, fol- 
lowing refusal by the Supreme Court, Jan. 10, to 
review their conviction for conspiracy to teach 
and advocate the overthrow of the U.S. govern- 
ment. Action to jail a 13th defendant, on trial in 
Wasbington, D.C., on other charges, was not 
taken immediately. Two—Jacob Mindel and Clau- 
dia Jones—offered, Jan. 26, to leave the U.S. if 
their sentences were reduced to the time already 
served. When sentenced, all had refused an offer 
by Judge Edward J. Dimock to suspend the sen- 


tences of those who agreed to go to the Soviet 
Union. 


Jan. 13—In New York directors approved a 


merger of the Chase Natl. Bank and the Bank of” 


the Manhattan Co. Merger, which was legally 
accomplished Mar. 31, formed the Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank, second largest in the U.S. John J. 
McCloy, ch. of Chase, became ch. of the board, 
J. Stewart Baker, ch. of Manhattan, became ch. 
of the executive committee. Combined resources 
total $7.58 billion. 
Yan. 17—Atomic submarine Nautilus began its 
first sea tests in Long Island Sound. Its first 
dive was made Jan. 20. Nautilus returned to port 
Jan. 24, after making 50 dives, cruising 1,000 mi. 
and running on nuclear power for almost 150 hrs. 
Prison Reform Sought After Escape Attempt 
Jan. 18—Four prisoners seized 5 guards at the 
Massachusetts State Prison, Boston, in an attempt 
to bargain for their freedom. Armed with pistols 
and knives, the convicts. held out until Jan. 21. 
Hostages were unharmed. Surrender was brought 
about after they conferred with a 7-man committee 
of their own choosing. Erwin D. Canham, editor 
of the Christian Science Monitor and spokesman, 
pledged that he and the other committee members 
would work for better conditions in the prison. 
Gov. Christian A. Herter of Mass., Jan. 26, chose 
@ 4-man committee, headed by Dr. Nils Wessell, 
pres., Tufts College, to study the penal code and 
the correctional system of Massachusetts. 
Jan. 24—Joseph P. Ryan, 71, former head of the 
irternational Longshoremen’s Assn., ind., was 
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lective force can be 
simultaneous action. 


the 'U. S. government. He 
yrs. and fined $5,000, Feb. 15. He planned 

Jan. 27—Serge Rubenstein, 46, Russian 
financier and convicted draft-dodger, was found 
strangled in his New York City home. 
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Jan. 29—Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., founded — 


tly 
raised $300,000 by public subscription to attract © 


new industries. 


Disasters 
Traffic accidents, New Year’s Eve through Jan. 
2, killed 296. . . . Furness liner Queen of Bermuda 


saved 10 aboard a wrecked Newfoundland fishing 
boat about 200 mi. northeast of Bermuda, Jan. 6. 
- -- About 40 persons reportedly were Killed in a 
railroad accident near Aracaju, Brazil, Jan. 8. . . ~ 
USAF C-119 crashed and burned near Nashville, 
Tenn., Jan. 11; 37 of 39 aboard parachuted to 
safety. Another C-119 made a forced landing near 
Miles City, Mont., after 32 troopers made para- 
chute jumps; 4 crewmen landed the plane. . . . 
Collision in mid-air between a TWA airliner and 
private DC-3 near Burlington, Ky., Jan. 15, killed 
15 persons. . . . U.S. Navy Super-Constellation 
crashed in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, off New- 
foundland, Jan. 17, killing 13 men aboard. .. . 
Bus crashed in a canyon 50 mi. south of Mexico 
City, Jan. 21, killing 30 of 40 aboard. . . . Mine 
explosion in Zonguldak, Turkey, killed 54 miners, 
Jan. 24. . . . In fires throughout the U.S., Jan. 
30 to Feb. 1, 48 persons died. Most of the deaths 
were caused by defective oil heaters. Worst blaze 
killed 11 children and 1 adult in Amsterdam, 
N.Y., Feb. 1. In New York City, 13 died. 


* February—1955 
WASHINGTON 


Feb. 1—Lewis L. Strauss, ch., AEC, denied that 
controversy over the Dixon-Yates contract had 
upset atomic energy programs or weapon produc- 
tion. His testimony before the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy conflicted with that 
by Thomas E. Murray, also a member of the 
AEC. Murray said Jan. 31, that AEC operations 
had been impaired by the contract signed by the 
AEC to permit a private corporation to construct 
& $107,250,000 steam plant at West Memphis, Ark. 
AEC voted 2 to 1, Feb. 8, to reject a Democratic 
demand that the contract be cancelled. SEC, Feb. 
9, approved financing of the Dixon-Yates contract, 
4 to 1, specifically authorizing the sale of $5,500, - 
000 worth of common stock by the Mississippi 
Valley Generating Co. The company was set up by 
Middle South Utilities, Inc., headed by Edgar H. 
Dixon, which was to take 79% of the stock, and 
the Southern Co., headed by Eugene A. Yates, 
which was to take the remaining stock. . . . U.S. 
Tax Court ruled out a test case in which the 


approved the Government’s first application 

n give immunity from prosecution to a witness in 
unist espionage case. It involved William 

; former Air Force officer and Treasury 
. official, who previously had refused to testify 

about a wartime spy ring in Washington. 


Adams Resigns as Army Counsel 
“dispute “bolmeen a, Pid ig piggy hor tpg 


eounsel, effective Mar. 31. 

T. Stevens accepted the resignation and 
es Adams Dg his “‘loyal and steadfast sup- 
p Frank G. Millard, former Atty. Gen. of 
: n, was named Mar. 14, to succeed Adams. 
Feb. 6—Vice Pres. and esa? Richard M. Nixon 


gains in economic and political stability, and 
the time was opportune for increasing trade with 
these nations. He called for more private invest- 
ment in the Caribbean states. 

Feb. 7—Henry W. Grunewald, 3 former tax offi- 
‘elals, including Daniel A. Bolich, and a tax lawyer 
went on trial in Federal Court, New York, charged 
wi ng to evade tax laws and with at- 
tempting to prevent Congress and a Federal grand 
jury from ascertaining facts in the case. They 
/ were convicted Mar. 28. Grunewald was sentenced 
|. Apr. 1, to 5 yrs. in prison and fined $10,000. On 
| Apr. 14, Bolich was sentenced to 5 yrs. imprison- 
' ment and fined $15,000. 

Feb. 8—President Eisenhower proposed a 3-yr., 
$7 billion Federal-state-local program for school 
construction. He requested Congress to make ayvail- 
‘able $220,000,000 in Federal grants and about 
ab 600 meh in loans to meet a deficit of over 

000 school classrooms. Democratic sponsors of 
education bills before committees criticized the 

' program as inadequate and ‘‘makeshift.’’ 
> Feb. 12—AEC reported U.S. had sold India 10 
» tons of heavy water to use in peaceful atomic 
} energy research. Announcement coincided with the 

release of a report by a subcommittee of the Joint 
. ese Energy committee urging implementation 
_ of President Eisenhower’s atomic pool plan. Heavy 
| water ranges in price from $80 to $100 a lb. The 
| subcommittee, in a report on its 5-wk. visit to11 
) countries in Europe and the Far East, said it had 

found out in India that Russian offers to aid Asian 


" nations in peaceful atomic developments were 
t worthless. , 

2 Hoover Commission Reports 

| _ Feb. 13—Commission on Organization of the 


Executive Branch, headed by former President 

Herbert Hoover, in its first report to Congress 

on 4 more efficient and economical Government, 
' said the need for better expert management was 
| the “greatest weakness’’ in Government. Com- 

mission recommended the formation of a senior 
' Civil Service group of skilled non-political ad- 
\ ministrators. Politically appointed executives 
would take over partisan work. Better pay would 
attract capable workers and lessen employee 
turnover, ag in 1954 cost over $272,000,000, 
according to the Commission. Group believed the 
President should be authorized to transfer jobs 
to the political category. Special preferences for 
veterans would be altered after 5 yrs. to put 
veterans on a more competitive basis with non- 
veterans in Civil Service. 

Commission called on the President, Feb. 20, 
to cut Government paper work, now costing about 
$4 billion a yr., to save an estimated $255,000,000 
ancuaily. It was recommended that the General 
Gervices Administration supervise the Executive 
Branch’s paper work. Another report, Feb. 27, 
called Federal health services wasteful and urged 
an advisory council to review Federal health 


would amount to about 
$200,000,000, Pith report, Apr. 3, urged an over- 
haul of Government transport both 
domestic and foreign, to eliminate waste and in- 
Te “potimaten savings would be $151,000,000. 
overhaul 


Commission recommended, Apr. 10, an 
of Federal legal practices and procedures and 
called for a court to handle tax, e and labor 
regulations, Commission said its were 


proposals 
intended to separate administrative and judicial 
functions in Pederal agencies to protect the public 
against abuses of power. The 12-man bipartisan 
Commission said, Apr. 17, that billions of dollars 
could be saved through efficient disposal of Federal 
surpluses, valued at $155 billion, 


Democrats Lose $20 Tax Cut 


Feb. 25—The House approved a cut of $20 in 
income tax of every taxpayer pe Soop ef- 
fective Jan. 1, 1956, by 242 (221 D., 21 R.) vs. 
175 (173 R., 2'D.). The cut was a rider on a bill 

postponing excise tax cuts one year, Treasury Secy. 

M. Humphrey. opposed the cut as depriving 
the nation of much needed revenue. The Demo- 
cratic bill was denounced by Republicans as a 
political gesture, intended to embarrass the Presi- 
dent, who would veto it. In the Senate committee 
the rider was rejected 9 to 6, the ch., Sen. 
F, Bryd (D., Va.) and Sen. Walter F: George (D., 
Ga.) voting with 7 Republicans against it. In the 
Senate amendments were offered to make the cut 
start at $10, increase it to $15 in 1957 and $20 in 
1958; these were voted down. 


FOREIGN 

Feb. 1—In reply to a recent Russian proposal 
to normalize relations with Japan, the Japanese 
government said terms for a peace treaty were 
admission of Japan to the U.N., return of 
occupied Habomai and Shikotan Islands, and 
establishment of Japanese fishing rights in the 
northern waters controlled by USSR. Japan also 
hoped to negotiate for the return of war prisoners 
held in the Soviet Union. 

Feb. -2—Central Committee of the Communist 
party in Moscow, called on the agricultural in- 
dustry to produce the equivalent of 164,000,000 
tons of grain a year by 1960. Over % of the total 
was to be used to feed livestock. Plans also called 
for cultivation of about 75,000,000 acres on the 
Eastern Steppes by 1956. Principal task of the party 
was said to be expansion of heavy industries and 
electrification projects. Expanded production of 
consumer goods apparently was abandoned... . 
India and the Soviet Union signed a contract 
for the latter to build a 1,000,000-ton steel plant in 
the state of Madhya Pradesh, India, by 1960. India 
can cancel the agreement if the Russians do not 
submit a satisfactory progress report within 9 mos. 
or if the cost estimates greatly exceed the equiva- 
lent of $91,140,000. 

Feb. 4—At a meeting of the representatives of 
the Commonwealth of Nations in London Pakistan 
announced its intention to end its status as a 
dominion and become a republic associated with 
the Commonwealth. 


Faure Made French Premier 


Feb. 5—Premier Pierre Mendes-France and his 
cabinet were ousted by the French Natl. Assembly, 
319 votes to 273, in a dispute over the premier’s 
policy in North Africa. He sought to enact peace- 
ful reforms while partially agreeing to Tunisian 
nationalist demands for autonomy. Opposition saw 
abandonment of French power in North Africa 
and the encouragement of other nationalist move- 
ments. Paris agreements for rearming West 
Germany, social reforms in France and the Indo- 
Chinese settlement were delayed. Government 
crisis ended Feb. 23, when the Natl. Assembly 
approved Edgar Faure, radical socialist, and for- 
mer finance and foreign affairs minister, as pre- 
mier, 369-310, the socialists and communists cast- 
ing 199 votes against him. 

Feb. 6—Collectivization of agriculture was 
dropped in Yugoslavia, according to Vladimir 
Bakaric, pres. of the Croatian parliament. Trend 
was toward Western-style cooperatives. 

Feb. 7—Soviet government approved a 1955 bud- 
get providing 590.2 billion rubles in revenue and 
563.5 billion in expenditures. In 1954 revenue was 
572.5 billion and expenditures 562.8 billion. Heavy 
industry was to be developed in 1955 at a cost of 
163.3 billion rubles, 30 billion over 1954 expendi- 


tures. Defense expenditures were set at 112 billion 
in 1955 against the previous year’s 100 ion. 
(Exchange rate for the ruble is quoted at 4 to $1.) 

Feb. 8—Foreign Minister Molotov announced in 
Council of the Supreme ate that Russia had an 

-bom! over the U. S. 

Heb. meta Pakistan, the Provincial Court of 
* Sind province ruled the dismissal of the Natl. 
Assembly by Gov. Gen. Ghulam Mohammed on 
Oct. 24, 1954, was illegal. Court also invalidated 
his later appointment of ministers. Federal High 
Court voided the lower court ruling Mar. 21. 

Feb. 1i—Pres. Tito returned to Yugoslavia aiter 
a 2-mo. visit to Burma, India and Egypt. He said 
these countries were Yugoslavia’s “real allies and 
close friends,’’ adding that Yugoslavia would not 
join any bloc that might increase the danger of 
war... . Italy and the U.S. signed an agreement 
giving Italy $53,000,000 to aid the economy of 
Trieste and to better the standard of: living in 
southern Italy. 


Attack Communists in Bern 


Feb. 15—Rumanian legation in Bern, Switzer- 
land, was seized by 5 armed Rumanian anti-Com- 
munists, who sought to get Rumania to free 5 
resistance leaders in prison. Swiss police sur- 
rounded but did not attack the building. Rumania 
protested the incident. Three holdouts surrendered 
Feb. 16 to police, who had picked up 1 man 
earlier and reported the escape of 2 others. All 
were held for the fatal shooting of a legation 
chauffeur. Swiss police said Mar. 7, that the 4 
men had crossed the German-Swiss border Feb. 
14. ... In a White Paper Britain reported plans 
for a 10-yr., $840,000,000 program to build 12 elec- 
tric power stations run by atomic power. Con- 
struction of 2 stations was to start in 1957. Each 
was rated at 100,000 to 200,000 kilowatts. Capacity 
of all 12 plants was estimated at 1,400,000 to 
2,000,000 kw and will provide one-fourth of the 
power needs of expanding industry and popula- 
tion. Growing disadvantages of coal-generated 
power were cited. 

Feb. 17—Britain reported it would make hydro- 
gen bombs with the ‘‘ultimate’’ aim of abolishing 
weapons of mass destruction. Until there is a 
workable disarmament pact with the Soviet Union, 
the hydrogen bomb ‘‘increases the chances of 
world peace far more than of world war.’’ 


SEATO Meeting 


Feb. 19—Southeast Asia Defense Treaty, signed 
in Manila, Sept. 8, 1954, went into force, being 
ratified by the U.S., Britain, France, Australia, 
the Philippines, Pakistan, New Zealand and 
Thailand. First meeting of the Council was held at 
Bangkok, Thailand, Feb. 23-25. Bangkok was made 
ha.; the secretariat was formed by the ambassadors 
to Thailand; committees were named on subver- 
sion, military security and economic planning. 
The nations agreed to help one another combat 


Other nations: tain, France, 
Zealand, Pakistan, Republic of 


forest areas. . ; 

Feb. 24—Prime Ministers of Turkey and Iraq 
signed a 5-yr. mutual defense pact at Baghdad, 
with 5-yr. renewal clause. Ratified Feb. 26. They 
assured the Arab League Israel would not be 
admitted. 

Feb. 27—Election for the Japanese Diet (parlia- 
ment) was won by Premier Ichiro Hatoyama’s 
conservative Democrats, who won 185 of the 467 
seats, against 112 for the Liberals, ruling party 
under former Premier Shigeru Yoshida. Hato- 
yama, who had campaigned for friendship with 
both the East and the West, was chosen premier 
by the House of Representatives, Mar. 18, de- 
feating Mosabur¢- Suzuki, pres., Left-Socialist 
party, 254 votes to 160. . . . In Vietiane, Laos, 
Secy. of State Dulles said the U.S. would defend 
Laos against any Communist aggression. Similar 
assurances were given Vietnam, Mar. 1. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Feb. 9—International Court of Justice in The 
Hague, Netherlands, elected Judge Green H. Hack- 


worth, 72, of the U.S. as its pres. to succeed Sir 


Arnold McNair of Britain, who resigned. . .. 
Statistical Office of the U.N. reported that Com- 
munist China’s imports were off 20% in the first 
6 mos. of 1954, against the like 1953 period. Ex- 
ports declined by 25%. 

Feb. 15—After Sen. Wiliam F. Knowland (R.- 
Calif.) criticized the U.N. for its failure to obtain 
the release of 15 U.S. airmen held by Communist 
China and for its failure to settle the threat of 
war in the Formosa area, Secy. of State Dulles 
defended the U.N. as an ‘‘essential buffer’’ be- 
tween nations but did agree that no solution to 
the prisoner and Formosa problems had been 
found as yet. 


GENERAL 


Feb. 8—Lt. Gen. Anthony C. McCauliffe, 56, 
was appointed comdr. of the U.S. Army in Europe. 
Gen. McCauliffe in the 1944 Battle of the Bulge 
had rejected a German demand to surrender with 
the reply, ‘‘Nuts!’’ 

Feb. 10—Plans for the first nuclear reactor 
built by private industry were announced by Gen. 
Walter Bedell Smith, vice ch., American Car & 
Foundry Co. ...H. R. Searing, pres. Consolidated 
Edison Co., New York, N.Y., informed the Joint 


Radioactive Fall-out from Nuclear Weapons Analyzed by AEC 


The Atomic Energy Commission on Feb. 
15, 1955, made public a report of the 
radioactivity following the test explosion 
of a “very large thermonuclear device” 
(hydrogen bomb) at Bikini atoll Mar. 1, 
1954. A detonation has 4 major character- 
stics—blast, heat and nuclear radiation, 
which are instantaneous, and residual 
radioactivity, which can pollute a large 
area with danger to health, Fall-out (ra- 
dioactive particles) from Nevada tests 
was also analyzed. 

AEF found pollution covered 7,000 sq. 
mi, in the Pacific, an area almost as large 
as New Jersey. Radioactive particles are 
lifted up when a bomb touches the earth, 
but there is much less material fall-out 
when it explodes in the air. The tests 
showed great danger to all life in a down- 
wind area 140 mi. long and up to-20 mi. 
wide to one-half the persons 160 mi. down- 
wind; to 5% to 10% of those 190 mi. down- 
wind, whereas no deaths were likely 220 
mi. or more downwind. These casualties 
would occur under extreme conditions 
and when no precautions were used. For 
precautions AEC advised: 

In an area of heavy fall-out the greatest radio- 
logical hazard is that of exposure to external 
radiation. Simple precautionary measures can 


greatly reduce the hazard to life. Exposure can be 
reduced by taking shelter and by utilizing simple 
decontamination measures until such times as 
persons can leave the area. Test data indicate that 
the radiation level, i.e., the rate of exposure, in- 
doors on the first floor of an ordinary frame house 
in a fall-out area would be about one-half the 
level out-of-doors. Even greater protection would 
be afforded by a brick or stone house. Taking shel- 
ter in the basement of an average residence would 
reduce the radiation level to about one-tenth that 
experienced out-of-doors. Shelter in an old-fash- 
ioned cyclone cellar, with a covering of earth 3 
feet thick, would reduce the radiation level to 
about 1/5000, completely safe, in even the most 
heavily contaminated area. Designs of shelters of 
simple yet effective construction have been pre- 
pared by the Civil defense Administration and are 
available to the public, 

Radioactive material deposited during fall-out 
may or may not be visible but would be revealed 
by radiation detection instruments such as Geiger 
counters. Any falling dust or ash that can he 
seen downwind within a few hours after a nuclear 
explosion should be regarded as radioactive until 
measured by a radiation detection instrument and 
found to be harmless. 

AEC assured the public that tests in Ne- 
vada were carefully limited and exposure 
of U. S. population was so small that it 
will not affect “the genetic constitution of 
human beings,” meaning future births. 


| 


j Comm. in Washington that his 
would build the first atomic power plant. 
‘Feb. 15—Scientists at the General Electric Re- 
laboratory, Schenectady, N.Y., succeeded 
duplicating the diamond exactly for the first 
, according to a company report. Produced 
simulating temperatures and pressures 240 mi. 
ion the earth’s surface, the artificial diamond 
too small and too expensive to compete with 
diamonds. . . . In New York, the 
Trust Co., 9th largest bank in the U.S., 
and the Public Natl. Bank and Trust Co., 43rd in 
‘size, announced merger plans. Resources of both 
totalled $2,843,790,209 on Dec. 31, 1954. Institu- 
_ tion was to continue as Bankers Trust Co. Stock- 
holders approved Mar. 24. G 


Wiretap Investigation 


Feb. 17—New York police secretly raided an 
illegal wiretapping center in Manhattan, Feb. 
11, according to a report to legislative leaders in 
Albany by the New York City Anti-Crime Com- 
_ mittee. Three persons, including 2 employees of 
_ the New York Telephone Co., present in the 
'Yaided apartment, were arrested Feb. 19. Center 
Was capable of tapping 5 mid-town exchanges. 
PBI entered the inquiry Feb. 18. Legislature named 

6 legislators, Feb. 25, to investigate wiretapping. 
_ he privately-sponsored Anti-Crime Committee 
_ accepted the resignations of William J. Keating, 
Staff counsel, and John M. O’Mara, executive di- 
rector, Mar. 3. They had touched off the investiga- 
tion. Police Commissioner Francis W. H. Adams 
ealled false a charge by Keating that there ap- 
parently was a ‘“‘hush-up agreement’’ between the 
Telephone Co. and the Commissioner. Keating 
Was sentenced to 5 days in prison Mar. 22, for 
contempt of court after he refused to name his 
informants. He served and his conduct was ac- 
Claimed by civil welfare organizations. 

Feb. 18—August Robles, a suspect in the murder 
Feb. 15, in Brooklyn, N.Y., of Joseph Aronowitz, 
former convict who was to have testified in a 

Tobbery trial in Baltimore, Md., disarmed 3 de- 
tectives in New York and 1 hr. later survived a 
pistol battle with 4 others. Robles was shot dead 
in an East Harlem flat, Feb. 20, after a 2-hr. 
Siege by hundreds of policemen. 

Feb. 23—Cooperative for American Remittances 
to Everywhere, Inc. (CARE) disclosed its ship- 
ments of relief packages to 8 Western European 
nations would end after Apr. 8, because of im- 
proved economic conditions in the area. Asian 
facilities were to be expanded. 

Feb. 27—Two American students from New York 
"—Maleolm Bersohn and Mrs. Adele A. Rickett— 
imprisoned in Communist China for 342 yrs. on 
spy charges, were freed and sent to Hong Kong. 
Both said in the presence of U.S. officials that they 
' had been spies and that the Communists were 
- “justified” in jailing them. 


Disasters 


Two tornadoes killed 29 in Mississippi and 
eaused damage in Alabama and Arkansas, Feb. 1. 
... Crash of a C-47 transport near Nagpur in 
central India, Feb. 2, killed 10 persons. . . . Fire in 
the Barton Hotel, Chicago, Ill., Feb.-12, killed 25 
and injured 15 men, most of them derelicts who 

. paid 60c to 85c for a night’s lodging... . Belgian 

DC-6B crashed 50 mi. north of Rome, Italy, killing 

29 aboard, Feb. 13... . Fire in a home for aged 

women in Yokohama, Japan, killed 95 and injured 

many. of the 51 other residents, cel pu by (Aner ae 

Navy P2V5 Neptune patrol bomber, 11 aboard, 

vanished near Anchorage, Alaska, Feb. 17... . 

TWA airliner crashed 15 mi. from Albuquerque, N. 

Mex., Feb. 19, killing 16 aboard. . .-.. KC-97 tanker 

plane, 11 aboard, crashed near Windsor, Mo., Feb. 

93, killing 9. . . . Floods in New South Wales, Aus- 

tralia, left 50,000 homeless and killed 50 by Feb. 

26... . B-47 jet bomber hit 4 houses and a trailer 

park in Lake Charles, La., Feb. 28, killing 3 in the 

plane and 2 in a home. . . . Hydrogen explosions 
in U. S. N. submarine Pomodon at San Francisco 

Wavy Yard, Feb. 21 killed 5 crewmen, injured 6. 


March—1955 
WASHINGTON 


Mar. 2—President Eisenhower signed a bill in- 
¢reasing the salaries of members of Congress and 
the Judiciary, effective Mar. 1. The first Congres- 
sional pay rise since 1946 increased salaries from 
$15,000 a year to $22,500. 

Mar. 5—President Eisenhower approved 7 pro- 
cedural changes in the Federal employee security 
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program that Atty. Gen. Herbert Brownell, Jr. 
said would be helpful in protecting ‘‘both the na- 
tional security and the rights of employees.’’ Re- 
visions were made to aid accused employees by let- 
ting them face and question accusers and by giving 
them statements of charges. . . . Gen. of the 
Army Omar N. Bradley was named by the Presi- 
dent to head a 7-man commission to study veter- 
ans’ pensions and report by Nov. 1. 


Dulles Warns Communist China 


Mar. 7—Secy. of State Dulles returned to Wash- 
ington after attending the Southeast Asia defense 
conference and visiting Burma, Indo-China, For- 
mosa and the Philippines. He said opposition to 
Communist expansion was necessary to prevent 
allied authority in the area from ‘‘crumbling 
away.’’ In a broadcast Mar. 8, Dulles said Peiping 
seemed determined to conquer Formosa. U. S. re- 
action to any attack would have far-reaching ef- 
fects on Formosa itself and all of the countries of 
Southeast Asia and the Pacific. He left in doubt 
what action the U. S. would take if the Quemoy 
and Matsu Islands were attacked but warned Com- 
munist China that any use of force would be met 
by the ‘‘greater force that we possess.’’ British 
Foreign Secy. Sir Anthony Eden called for a with- 
drawal of Chinese Nationalist forces from the 
Quemoy and Matsu Islands. In return he asked 
the Chinese Communists not to attack Formosa or 
the Pescadores. He also wanted a discussion to 
decide Chinese representation in the U.N. 

Mar. 10—President Eisenhower said the U. S. 
would keep its troops in Europe if the Paris agree- 
ments granted sovereignty to and providing for the 
rearming of West Germany were ratified. He 
sought to dispel fears that the U. S. might with- 
draw its troops once German’ divisions were ac- 
tivated. He also promised the U. S. would confer 
with other NATO nations on questions of mutual 
concern, including the strength of NATO forces 
at the disposal of the Supreme Allied Comdr. in 
Europe. ... U.S. agreed to allow 11 Soviet editors 
of student publications to visit the U.S. for 30 
days. Atty. Gen. waived provisions of the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act at the request of the State 
Dept. Visit was canceled Apr. 16, after the 
student editors declined to be fingerprinted. They 
considered fingerprinting ‘‘incompatible with 
their public standing and journalistic activities.” 

Mar. 13—Harold E. Stassen, dir., Foreign Op- 
erations Agency, returned to Washington after a 
3-wk. visit to the free nations of Asia. He be- 
lieved these countries should receive greater 
economical aid from the U.S. PFOA reported an 
additional $48,000,000 in aid to Formosa to 
strengthen Chinese Nationalist forces. 


Nixon Reports on Caribbean Tour 


Mar. 14—Vice Pres. Nixon, in Los Angeles, said 
the Republican party should develop strength to 
elect a President rather than depend on a candi- 
date’s popularity. The Republican party was ‘‘not 
strong enough to elect a President.’’ He reported 
on his recent trip to Caribbean countries, advis- 
ing the U.S. to strengthen the friendship and 
economics of Latin America through trade, Gov- 
ernment loans and private capital investment. 
While Communist undergrounds still existed in 
many nations, the Communist movement in Latin 
America had ‘‘passed its high-water mark.’’ He 
declared the entire Administration aimed at 
keeping the free world and the U.S. stronger than 
any enemy. ... Prime Minister Robert G. Men- 
zies of Australia, in the U.S. on a state visit, 
conferred with President Eisenhower on defense 
problems of Southeast Asia. 

Mar. 15—Secy. of State Dulles said the U.S. 
would rely on small nuclear weapons to knock 
out military targets during a war rather than 
use hydrogen bombs to destroy entire cities. Air 
Force disclosed existence of the Falcon, an air- 
to-air missile designed to destroy bombers before 
they reached their targets. The 6-ft., 100-lb. 
missile, developed by the Hughes Aircraft Co., is 
controlled by an electronic brain, making it im- 
possible for it to miss its target. 

. , . Senate Permanent Investigations subcom-~ 
mittee, Sen. John L. McClelland (D.-Ark.), ch., 
opened a new inquiry into the promotion and 
honorable discharge of Maj. Irving Peress. Maj. 
Floyd E. Van Sickle, Jr., testified he failed to 
notice a reference to a ‘‘confidential file’ at- 
tached to Peress’ promotion application, He did 
not check the file, which disclosed Peress was un- 
der Army investigation. Other officers also testi- 
fied on aspects of the Peress case. Sen, McClellan 
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‘ar. 22, that someone on the Army Personnel 
gold Vind been ‘derelict in ‘his duty.” 

Brig. Gen, Ralph ae poipean ais Pannen a 
Camp Kilmer, N.J., where Peress was ¥ 
in fiestimony Mar. -23, accused 2 aides of Sen. 
Joseph R. McCarthy (R.-Wis.) of having falsely 
testified during Senate hearings in 1954. Heated 
exchange took’ place between Sen. McCarthy and 
Gen. Zwicker after the subcommittee learned the 
Army had known that Peress was an ‘‘active 
Communist.” Gen. Zwicker had protested pro- 
moting Peress. On Mar. 24, John G. Adams, 
retiring Army chief counsel, said he had approved 
the discharge, and Secy. of the Army Robert T, 
Stevens testified that “‘some very bad mistakes 
had been made in the promotion of Peress. In- 
quiry ended Mar. 25. The case was turned over 
to the Justice Dept., which decided no one could 
be prosecuted for perjury. . . . Democratic meas- 
ure to cut by $20 each individual’s income tax 
was defeated in the Senate after having been 
passed by the House. Measure was killed by a 
joint Congressional committee Mar. 25. The $3 
billion corporation and excise tax reductions 
scheduled for Apr. 1 were cancelled. The Presi- 
dent signed the measure Mar. 30. 


Yalta Papers Released 


Mar. 16—After 10 yrs. the stenographic record 
of the Yalta Conference was released by the State 
Dept. Prime Minister Churchill, only survivor of 
the conference of Big Three leaders that included 
Roosevelt and Stalin, said the U. S. version con- 
tained serious mistakes. See Foreign Relations, 
page 742... . Senate, 71 to 11, confirmed the 
appointment of Judge John Marshall Harlan of 
New York to the Supreme Court. Judge Harlan 
was sworn in Mar. 28. 

Mar. 19—U.S. decided to admit 20 Russian sea- 
men who had deserted their tanker when it was 
seized in June, 1954, by Chinese Nationalists. 
Secy. of State Dulles reportedly said they should 
be admitted, partly to encourage others to leave 
Soviet control. . . . Harold E. Stassen, head of 
Foreign Operations Agency, which was to end 
June 30, was named by the President as Special 
Assistant on, disarmament problems, a post of 
Cabinet rank. White House pointed out that the 
U.N. Disarmament Commission had made no prog- 
ress on disarmament. 

Mar. 31—Haroid E. Stassen, head of the For- 
eign Operations Agency, refused to allow members 
of the FOA to be interviewed by the staff of the 
Senate Permanent Investigations subcommittee 
uniess he or his lawyers were present. Stassen 
rescinded the order, but the subcommittee issued 
a subpoena, which he refused to accept. The sub- 
committee Apr. 6, sought Stassen’s explanation of 
why the FOA offered to negotiate a contract for 
grain elevators in Pakistan with the highest of 5 
bidders, Stassen said the selection of the con- 
tractor was based on both design and cost. He 
refused requested data until he had reviewed it. 

. President Eisenhower signed a bill to give 
pay rises totalling $745,000,000 to 1,700,000 mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces. 


FOREIGN 


Mar, 1—Prime Minister Churchill told the House 
of Commons that the Soviet Union had developed 
a hydrogen bomb of ‘intermediate’ power but 
only the U.S. could attack in strength quickly 
with hydrogen bombs. He said the U.S. and 
Britain must better their superiority in atomic 
weapons to convince Russia that any surprise 
attack on the West would result in immediate 
retaliation. He expected Russia to have more ad- 
vanced nuclear weapons in 2 to 4 years. Destruc- 
tive power of atomic weapons may force an inter 
national conference and result in disarmament. 
The world may reach a point, he declared, where 
“safety will be the sturdy child of terror and 
survival the twin brother of annihilation.’’ Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said Mar. 2, that the length of 
time the West could hold its nuclear superiority 
was problematical, commenting that ‘if you get 
enough of a particular weapon I doubt that it is 
particularly: important to have a lot more of it.” 
On Mar, 3, Churchill suggested to the House of 
Commons that the U.S. would retaliate immedi- 
ately if Russia attacked Britain with hydrogen 
weapons, 

Mar. 2—Concluding a 3-day conference in An- 
kara, Turkey, the foreign ministers of Greece, 
Yugoslavia and Turkey reported the 3 nations 
would increase their military strength to resist 
ageression. The 3 Balkan alliance members 
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is proposals for constitutional reforms had been 
poe eater ... Results of an election for a state 
legislature in the state of Andhra, India, gave 
a heavy majority to the coalition headed by Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru. The Communist 
party was peda apis in the state believed 
to be its stronghold. 
“Mar. 4—Soviet Union cleared Anna Louise 
Strong, 70, of charges that she had spied on Rus- 
sia. The American writer had been arrested and 
deported from Russia in 1949. Lavrenti P. Beria, 
Soviet Minister of the Interior executed in 1953 


and another executed official’ were held responsible ot 


for her arrest. 

Mar. 7—Pres. Tito of Yugoslavia told parlia- 
ment that the country now was capable of pro- 
ducing nuclear energy, and from its own raw 
materials. He said he was for the peaceful use 
of atomic power and called for the destruction of 
nuclear weapons. Rumania, meanwhile, reported 
the discovery of rich uranium sources and said 
it would build an atomic power industry. 


Soviet Expelis Priest 


Mar. 8—Soviet Union said Rev. Georges Bis- 
sonnette, American Roman Catholic priest, had 
been expelled from Russia in reprisal for U.S. 
failure to extend the 60-day visitor’s visa of 
Metropolitan Boris, exarch of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church for North and South America. Rev. 
Bissonnette, in Moscow for over two years, ar- 
rived in the U. S., Mar. 2; Boris left Mar. 1. 

Mar. 12—At Nagpur, India, an assailant trying 
to attack Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru with 
a knife was overpowered by police. . . . Japan, 
according .to Premier Ichiro Hatoyama, planned 
no large defense expenditures for the coming 
year despite urgings by the U.S. to increase the 
arms budget. : 

Mar. 13—In Britain, Anglican Bishop Alfred 
Blunt of Bradford said Queen Elizabeth should 
refuse to sanction a marriage between Princess 
Margaret, 24, and RAF Capt. Peter Townsend, 
40, because of church views against remarriage of 
a divorced person if the former partner were 
alive. British newspapers had speculated on the 
marriage of Princess Margaret after her return 
from a Caribbean tour, Mar. 3. ... King Trib- 
hubana of Nepal died in Switzerland. Crown 
Prince Mahendra succeeded. 


- 


Bevan Cautioned 


Mar. 16—British parliamentary Labor party 
voted 141 to 112 to expel Aneurin Bevan after 
Clement R. Attlee brought the issue of Bevan’s 
parliamentary status to a vote of confidence in 
the Attlee leadership of the party. The small 
majority was seen as a defeat for Attlee continu- 
ing the split in the Labor party. Bevan’s pledge 
of loyalty was accepted by the Natl. - Executive 
committee of the Labor party, Mar. 30, and he 
was cautioned on future behavior, but not ex- 
pelled from the party. Parliamentary Labor party 
reinstated Bevan, Apr. 28, following his apology 
for opposing Attlee’s policies. 

Mar. 20—France reported a new agreement to 
govern economic relations between the Saar and 
France, West Germany was given a greater share 
of economie activities in the Saar area. Accord 
was based on the French-German agreement of 
Oct. 23, 1954. West Germany had completed rati- 
fication of the Paris and Saar agreements Mar. 
18. West German Federal Constitutional Court, 
May 4, ruled that French-German Saar agreement 
constitutional. Social Democrats had claimed the 
agreement deprived 1,000,000 Saarlanders of their 
rights as German citizens. 

Mar. 22—Valery A. Lysikov, 17, son of a Russian 
Air Force officer, fled to West Berlin and was 
promised asylum in the U.S. His parents saw 
him Mar. 26, but failed to persuade him to return 
home. He returnéd to East Germany, Apr. 9, 
fearing reprisals against his father. Young Lysi- 
kov told Western officials that he had listened to 
Voice of America and BBC broadcasts in Russia 
and in East Germany. He also said anti-Com- 


munist literature was being circulated among 
school children in Stalingrad, 

_ Mar. 26—Riotous demonstrations in Belgium by 
60,000 Roman Catholic students protesting pro- 
posed cuts in state support of church schools 


_ resulted in injury to about 40 persons. 


Paris Pacts Ratified 


- Mar. 27—France ratified the Paris agreements 


;. _ create the Western European Union and au- 


orize a German army of 12 divisions, to grant 


y- “dle Germany sovereignty and end occupation, 


Europeanize the Saar and to admit West Ger- 


" many to NATO. U.S. Senate approved the pacts 


a 


a 


* 


* 


to end the occupation and grant sovereignty to 
_the Bonn government, and to allow West Germany 
to enter NATO. President signed the agreements 
* Apr. 7, and also approved another to permit U.S. 
troops to remain in West Germany. The Nether- 
lands, last of 15 nations to approve, ratified on 
Apr. 28. . . . Premier Mario Scelba and Foreign 
Minister Gaetano Martino of Italy arrived in the 
U.S. for a 12-day goodwill visit. Premier Scelba 
met with President Eisenhower, Mar. 28, when he 
asked that NATO be extended to economic and 
social fields. .. . Gov. Gen. Ghulan Mohammed of 
Pakistan voted himself special administrative 
authority and declared a state of national emer- 
gency. Federal Court ruled Apr. 12, that he had 
exceeded his legal authority. 

Mar. 31—Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru of 
India said the chances of peace had been upset by 
the West’s seeking military alliances in the Far 
East, by creating a new armed Germany while 
talking disarmament in Europe, and by not com- 
ing out against racialism in Africa. Arabs in the 
Middle East had been divided into hostile groups, 
according to Nehru. While he did not expect 
war, the Indian leader observed that some events 
taking place could lead to ‘‘catastrophic results.” 
He criticized the Communists only once, for in- 
terfering ‘‘rightly sometimes’’ in other countries. 
Non-Communist nations also interfered he said. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Mar. 1—Egypt charged Israeli forces had killed 
38 and wounded 33 Egyptians in an attack in the 
Gaza area Feb. 28. Attackers blew up an army 
hq. and ambushed a troop truck. Eight Israelis 
were killed. Egyptian-Israeli Mixed Armistice 
Commission, Mar. 6, condemned Israel for a 
“prearranged and planned attack, ordered by the 
Israeli authorities.’ Commission said 3 earlier 
incidents had contributed to tension before the 
Gaza attack. Egypt was held responsible for 2, 
Israel for the other. Maj: Gen. E. L. M. Burns, 
Palestine truce chief, told the Security Council, 
Mar. 17, that the Gaza incident was the most 
sefious since the two nations signed the 1949 
armistice agreement. Security Council unani- 
mously condemned Israel for the Gaza attack, 
Mar. 29. 

Mar. 10—Israeli-Jordanian Mixed Armistice 
Commission held Israel responsible for killing 5 
Jordanian Bedouins, Mar. 4, near the-Dead Sea. 
One Bedouin reportedly was freed to tell authori- 
ties the murders were in retaliation for the 
killing of 2 Israelis in Jordan in February. Both 
Jordan and Israel were held responsible for a 
elash, Mar. 5. 

Mar. 21—In Geneva, the U.S. agreed to adhere 
to a revised General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. U.S. also signed a protocol setting up an 
Organization for Trade Cooperation. 

. Mar. 25—Israel charged Egyptians threw gren- 
ades into a gathering celebrating a wedding in 
Patish, Israel, Mar. 24. One woman was killed; 
22 other persons were injured. Egypt was held 
responsible by the Egyptian-Israeli Mixed Armi- 
stice Commission. 

GENERAL 


Mar. 1—After serving 40 mos. of 5-yr. sentences 
for conspiring to overthrow the U.S. government, 
6 Communist party leaders were released from 
Federal penitentiaries. Five were rearrested im- 
mediately for knowingly being members of a party 
dedicated to overthrow the Government. They 
were Eugene Dennis, John B. Williamson, Carl 
Winter, Jacob A. Stachtel and John Gates. Each 
was released in $5,000 bail, but Benjamin J. Davis, 
dr. was jailed for 60 days on a conviction for 
contempt of court during a trial of secondary 
Pittsburgh leaders of the party. . . . Natl. City 
Bank of New York reported plans to purchase 
outstanding stock of the First Natl. Bank of New 
York for $165,000,000. .New bank was to be 
called the First Natl. City Bank of New York. 
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Natl. City’s resources totalled $6.32 billion, First 
National's $713,000,000. Sale was made Mar. 30. 
Mar. 4—Irving Potash, one of 11 Communist 
leaders convicted in 1949 of conspiring to teach 
and advocate the overthrow of the U.S. govern- 
ment, was deported to Poland voluntarily. He 
was released from Leavenworth, Dec. 9, 1954. 

Mar. 6—Ocean liner Queen of Bermuda sailed 
from New York for Bermuda with no passengers 
after 300 strikers had been dismissed as desert- 
ers. Labor difficulty grew out of a demand by 
some of the crew for higher pay. The Furness 
Withy Line later rehired the crewmen. 

Mar. 8—Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, comdr. of the 
8th Army in Korea since February, 1953, was 
appointed U.S. Far East Comdr.-in-Chief and 
head of the U.N. Far East Command, effective 
Apr. 1. He succeeded Gen. John E. Hull, who 
was to retire Apr. 30. 


Puerto Rican Nationalists Convicted 


Mar. 10—Ten Puerto Rican Nationalist party 
members were convicted in New York of plotting 
the political independence of Puerto Rico by vio- 
lence and armed revolution. One defendant was 
acquitted. In the last 6 mos., 27 Nationalists had 
been convicted of seditious conspiracy. 

Mar. 11—In Birmingham, Ala., Albert Fuller, 
former law enforcement officer in Phenix City, 
Ala., was convicted of killing Albert Patter- 
son, foe of vice in Phenix City. Fuller was sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment. Arch Ferrell, ousted 
prosecuting attorney, was acquitted May 4. Si 
Garrett, the third former public official on trial 
for Patterson’s murder, was under treatment for 
@ mental disorder, and no trial date was set. 

Mar. 14—Federal Judge Roszel C. Thomsen 
ruled in Baltimore that John=D. Provoo, former 
Army sergeant facing a second trial on charges 
of treason during World War II, had been denied 
his constitutional right to a speedy trial. Indict- 


ment was dismissed. 


Disasters 


USAF C-54 transport hit a mountain in south- 
ern Formosa, Mar. 6, killing 14 aboard. ... 
Mexican DC-3 crashed north of Mascota, Mexico, 
Mar. 8, killing 26 aboard. . . . American Airlines 
plane exploded and crashed near Springfield, 
Mo., Mar. 20, killing 12 and injuring 23 persons. 
. . . Coal mine blast-in Morgnano, Italy, Mar. 
22, killed 20 miners, injured 18. .. Spring 
blizzards, windstorms and floods throughout the 
U.S. killed 27 persons, according to reports Mar. 
ares . Navy DC-6 crashed into a cliff near 
Honolulu, T.H., Mar. 22, killing 66 aboard... . 
B-47 jet bomber crashed in the outskirts of El 
Paso, Tex., Mar. 25, killing 3 crewmen.--. . 
Moving ice jam from Lake Erie wrecked homes 
and piers along 6 mi. of the Niagara River, Mar. 
25. . Pan American World Airways Strato- 
cruiser enroute to Australia with 23 aboard was 
ditched off Oregon, Mar. 26, after an engine 
tore loose. Four persons were killed. 


April—1955 
WASHINGTON 


Apr. 2—State Dept. reported 76 Chinese stu- 
dents, previously refused permission to leave fhe 
U.S., would be permitted to go home. At -the 
Geneva conference in 1954, the Chinese Com- 
munists connected detention of Americans in 
China with the students’ case. 

Apr. 4—Supreme Court found that Ernest K. 
Bramblett, former U.S. representative, had been 
convicted legally of padding his office payroll. 
Bramblett said he would appeal on other points. 

Apr. 6—Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Air Force 
Chief of Staff, told a Senate appropriations sub- 
committee that Communist airpower was a threat 
to U.S. security. The Russians, he said, were 
producing long-range jet bombers ‘‘aimed square- 
ly in our direction.’’ The Soviet Union and the 
U.S. were in a race to develop intercontinental 
missiles. U.S., meanwhile, tested an atomic 
missile in Nevada. Released from a B-36, the 
air-to-air missile exploded 30,000 ft. over the 
testing grounds. The device was capable of de- 
stroying a fleet of bombers even if it missed 
by half a mile. 

Apr. 8—Edward J. Corsi, former Commissioner 
of Immigration, was dropped by Secy. of State 
Dulles as expediter of immigration on ground 
his was only a 90-day job. Corsi declared real 
reason was antagonism of Rep, Francis E. Walter 
(D.-Pa.) to Corsi’s liberal interpretation of Mc- 
Carren-Walter Act. Corsi maintained only 1,000 


refugees had been admitted in 17 mos. Subcom~ 
mittee of Senate Judiciary Committee, Wm. 
Langer (R.-N. D.) ch., heard statement of Scott 
McLeod, chief, Security and Consular Affairs, that 
up to Apr. 1, 3,700 refugees had visas, 1,044 had 
entered U. S., 23,000 relatives of refugees had 
visas and 15,000 had entered. Secy, Dulles offered 
Corsi study of Latin American migration, which 
Corsi rejected. 


Atom News for NATO 


13—President Eisenhower approved an 
agreement to share information on atomic 
weapons with NATO nations. Pact, called a 
“sreat stride forward’’ in strengthening the com- 
mon defense, provides for the development of 
defense plans, the training of personnel in the 
use of atomic weapons and calls for evaluation 
of the atomic capabilities of potential enemies. 
Agreement did not call for the transfer of actual 
weapons or information on their manufacture. 

Apr. 14—Five-day hearings before the Supreme 
Court on segregation in public schools ended. De- 
bate sought means to implement the 1954 ruling 
of the court ending segregation in public schools. 
Counsel for the Natl. Assn. for the Advancement 
of Colored People asked the court to set a deadline 
for ending segregation, but the attorney for the 
Administration said no iron-clad deadline should 
be set. Instead a gradual system of integration 
should be followed. Court took the question under 
study. . . . Sinclair Weeks, Secy. of Commerce, 
predicted the U.S. in 1955 would have the best 
year in its history. He pointed to record business 
expansion in the first 3 mos. of 1955. Federal Re- 
serve Board also reported new economic gains. 

Apr. 15—AEC reported that fall-out from the 
Nevada atomic tests had not resulted in any 
harmful effects. Investigators, including Weather 
Bureau experts, also said it was unlikely that the 
blasts had any effect-on the weather, and possi- 
bilities of genetic or hereditary changes were 
remote. Report to the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy was made to aliay pub- 
lic-fears. . . . Earl Warren, Chief Justice of the 
U.S., mentioned as a possible candidate for Presi- 
dent, said he had accepted the post of Chief 
Justice with the intention of leaving politics 
permanently. 

Apr. 16—President directed that a semi-inde- 
pendent International Cooperation Administra- 
tion be set up in the State Dept. to supervise 
long-range foreign economic aid programs. He 
intended to transfer to the new organization most 
of the functions of the Foreign Operations Agency, 
scheduled to end June 30, 


Apr. 


Apr. 18—President’s Advisory Committee on 
Transportation, Secy. of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks, ch., 


recommended limiting Government 
powers to fix rates, Revisions of Federal law 
were urged to foster ‘‘dynamic competition.’’ 
Apr. 19—Sen, Joseph McCarthy (R.-Wis.) 
reported that an extensive Federal audit had 
cleared his finances during 1947-52 inclusive. 
He said the audit showed the Government owed 
him $1,056.75 in excess taxes paid. 


Atom Ship Proposed 


Apr. 25—President Eisenhower announced plans 
to build an atomic-powered merchant ship to 
visit ports throughout the world in the interests 
of peace. The AEC and the Maritime Ad- 
ministration were developing plans for a vessel 
that presumably could circle the globe more than 
once without refueling. . . . President Eisenhower 
called on Congress to enact his reciprocal trade 
program, with no amendments, to aid world 
peace. To end the program for the gradual reduc- 
tion of unjustifiable tariff barriers to aid the free 
nations in building their economies and military 
defenses would be a severe blow to the free 
countries. Bill to extend the Reciprocal Trade 
AS ees ‘aap x yrs. and permit the Presi- 
en cut tariff rates passed the Ho 
ppecattion in the Senate. betta least 
pr. 2i—President Eisenhower believed the - 
look for peace had improved since the Soviet 
Union had shown a willingness to conclude an 
Austrian treaty and Communist China had offered 
to negotiate directly with the U.S. on Formosa, 
He said the U.S. would not insist. that Nationalist 
China be present at a conference but maintained 
the U.S. would not talk “behind the backs’’ of 
the Nationalists. Premier Chou En-lai of Com- 
munist China made the proposal at the Asian- 
African conference, Bandung, Indonesia, Secy. of 
State Dulles, Apr. 26, had said substantially the 


the correspon 
ment of the world situation.” 


FOREIGN 


Apr. 1—East Germany increased road 
truck traffic into West Berlin from $5 to 
the round trip on the 110-mi. superhighway con~- 


necting West Berlin with Helmstedt, West 
Germany. U.S., “British and French High Com- 
missioners protested to the Soviet High 


Commissioner; the West Berlin government reim- 
bursed truckers for the added toll fees. Com- 
munists claimed the extra money was needed for 
road repairs. On Apr. 10, new restrictions were 
imposed on travel by West Berliners who tried 
to visit relatives in the Soviet zone. East 
Germany reported Apr. 12, the arrest of 521 
persons accused of being Western agents. East 
Germany seized I7 trucks going from Berlin to 
West Germany, Apr. 23. 


Canada Has Deficit 


Apr. 4—Canadian government ended its 1954- 
55 fiseal year with an estimated deficit of $148,- 
300,000, first since 1946. Gross national product 
declined from $24.42 billion in 1953 to $23.99 billion 
in 1954. Government, despite the deficite, cut in- 
come taxes Apr. 5, to promote prosperity. ... 
Kao Kang, former regional head of Communists in 
Manchuria, committed suicide after having been 
accused of an attempt to overthrow the govern- 
ment of Mao Tse-tung. Jao Shu-shih, former 
organizational chief of the party, was expelled 
from the Communist party as was Kao, for joining 
in an anti-party alliance. Seven others were dis- 
ciplined. 


Churchill Retires as Prime Minister 


Apr. 5—Sir Winston Churchill, 80, resigned as 
British prime minister. He declined a peerage 
offered by Queen Elizabeth II, preferring to re- 
main an elder statesman in the House of Com- 
mons, where he has served almost 50 yrs. Foreign 
Minister Sir Anthony Eden succeeded Apr. 6, 
and on Apr. 21 was unanimously elected leader. 
of the Conservative party. Harold Macmillan, de- 
fense minister, became foreign secy. Sir Winston, 
in a letter, had said his retirement was prompted 
by his age. . . . Gen Fazollah Zahedi, premier of 
Iran, resigned because of ill health, Hussein Ala 


Succeeded.  g oviet Voids Treaties 


Apr. 9—Soviet Council of Ministers reported it 
had presented to the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet proposals to void treaties of alilance with 
Great Britain and France. In December, 1954, 
Russia had warned action would be taken if the 
Paris agreements to arm West Germany were 
ratified. Presidium voted May 7, to end the 
treaties. - Thailand’s World War II claims 
against Japan were settled for over $41,600,000 in 
cash, goods and services to be paid over- several 
years. 

Apr. 13—Premier Edgar Faure of France said 
his nation would not make atomic weapons but 
would concentrate on the development of atomic 
energy for peacetime uses, 

Apr. 14—Argentina restricted the teaching of 
Roman Catholic religion and morals in govern- 
ment-subsidized schools. Differences between 
church and state began in November, 1954, A 
number of government-inspired newspapers have 
been advocating a constitutional convention to de- 
prive Catholicism of its status as the official re- 
ligion of Argentina. 


Russians for Austrian Treaty 


Apr. 15—At a conference in Moscow, repre~ 
sentatives of Austria and Russia agreed to sign 
a state treaty, ending. the 10-yr. occupation of 
Austria. Soviet Union reportedly accepted the 
treaty draft, already approved by Britain, France 
and the U.S., providing clarifications were added. 
Russia eased occupation curbs, Apr. 28. Ambassa- 
dors of the 4 occupying powers met in Vienna, 
May 2, to consider a final draft of the treaty. 

Apr. 18—Communist party of Hungary removed 
Imre Nagy from the premiership and all party 
posts. Defense Minister Mihaly Farkas, a sup- 
porter of Nagy, also was ousted. Nagy was ac- 
cused of ‘right-wing deviationism.”” He had em- 


E: 


4 
: 


r 


consumer production rather than heavy: 
try: Andras Hegedus, deputy premier, suc- 
ceeded Nagy. .. . Jordan and Israel set up a 
Jerusalem security zone, 4 mi. by 632 mi., to 
end hostile actions in the area. Arrangement 
followed the killing Apr. 15, of Charles B. Harris, 
“@ Univ. of Nebraska student, by a Jordanian 
border guard. | 
Apr. 19—Britain announced reductions in the 
income tax rate, freeing 2,400,000 persons 
from tax liability. Considering the 50% cut in 


_ the purchase tax on textiles, the government 


would lose the equivalent of $375,200,000 in the 
1955-56 fiscal year. However, it. expected a sur- 


Plus of $414,400,000. Total’ revenue was esti- 
_‘Mmated at $13.2 billion. 
> 


Concessions in Tunisia 


Apr. 22—In Paris, France and Tunisia signed 
@ protocol setting terms whereby France would 
give internal autonomy to Tunisia. France will 
_ control foreign affairs. Agreement covered French 
Military status and privileges in Tunisia and the 
turning over of civil and police functions to the 
Tunisians. Economic, judicial and cultural mat- 
ters also were covered. French colonists were to 
have a maximum of 3/7 of the membership in 
Tunisian councils. 

Apr. 25—Prague radio reported Viliam Siroky, 
premier of Czechoslovakia, and Frantisek Zupka, 
head of Czechoslovak trade unions, had been 
dropped from the polithuro of the Slovak Com- 
“munist party. . . . In Britain Lady Megan Lloyd 
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George, daughter of David Lloyd George and 
Liberal member of parliament for 22 years, 
joined the Labor party because she considered 
it “true to the radical tradition.” 


Bao Dai Displaced 


Apr. 29—Civil war started in Vietnam, when 
the Binh Xuyen rebel forces fired mortar shells 
into the grounds of Premier Ngo Dinh Diem’s 
palace. About 100 people were killed in the battle 
that raged in Saigon streets. Rebels, who strong- 
ly oppose the U.S.-backed premier, controlled 
the police force until Apr, 26, when the premier 
appointed his own chief of police. A revolution- 
ary committee supporting the premier entered 
the palace May 1, and announced the ouster of 
Bao Dai, South Vietnam’s chief of state. Com- 
mittee called on the premier to form a new 
government pledged to drive the French from the 
country and to defeat the rebels among other 
things. Rebels, May 3, were reported retreating 
from Saigon. U.S., May 6, reaffirmed its support 
of the premier and indicated it would not in- 
terfere if the people of South Vietnam decided 
to depose Bao Dai as chief of state. The 
premier said the return of Bao Dai was not 
acceptable. . . . Giovanni Gronchi, 67, member 
of the left wing of the Christian Democratic 
party, was elected pres. of Italy by a joint 
session of the Chamber of Deputies and the 
Senate. He won through backing of the left 
wing Socialists and the Communists. Gronchi 
took office May 11, succeeding Luigi Einaudi. 


Asian-African Conference at Bandung Votes for Self-Determination 


A first conference of delegates from 29 
Asian-African countries met Apr. 18-27, 
1955 at Bandung, near Jakarta, Indonesia, 
and announced their aims as elimination 
of colonialism, independence and self- 
determination for all peoples, and mem- 


' bership for all nations in the U.N. The 


Bandung principles became the basis for 
political agitation in the Near East and 
Africa later in the year. _ 

The Conference was initiated by 5 
members of the Colombo group: India, 
Ceylon, Pakistan, Indonesia, Burma. Pres. 
Berarno of Indonesia said the 2,000 dele- 

ates and official visitors represented 1.4 
billion people, “the world’s majority for 

ace and anti-colonialism.’’ Important 

gures at the Conference were Chou En- 
lai, premier of Communist China, Prime 
Minister Nehru of India, and Sir John 
Kotelawala, premier of Ceylon. The U. S. 
was not represented officially. . ; 

Tension over Formosa was at its height 
‘when Chou En-lai unexpectedly started 
@ conciliatory maneuver in a public state- 
‘ment that ‘‘The Chinese people are friend- 
ly to the American people and do not 
want a war with the United States. The 
Chinese government is willing to sit down 
and enter into negotiations with the 
United States to discuss relaxation of 


" tension in the Far East and specifically in 
_the Formosa area.” He repeated this in 


Pieping May 17. 

i: a Bicone of Secy. of State Dulles, 
Under Secy. Herbert Hoover, Jr., after 
telephonic conference with President 
Eisenhower, issued this statement: 

The United States always welcomes any ee 


re, to bring peace to the world... . 
- Bees tne United States would insist on Free 


's participation as an equal in any discus- 
Bee concerning. the area. If Communist China is 
sincere there are a number of obvious steps it 
could take. . . . One of these would be to place 
in effect in the area an immediate cease-fire. 
it could immediately release the American air- 
men and others whom it unjustly holds, Another 
could be the acceptance of the outstanding invita- 
tion by the Security Council of the United Nations 
te participate in ph aun to end hostilities 

the Formosa region. : 

mm Gonservative Republican leaders, who 
had been advocating military counter- 
action in the Formosa area, 0 posed 
treating with the Communists, but foreign 
and U.N; opinion favored taking the op- 
portunity to avoid war. A strong desire 


‘s 


for. peace, sensed by the Administration, 
prompted Secy. of State Dulles to amplify 
the statement by saying bi-lateral dis- 
cussion might be possible, though a cease- 
fire was a prerequisite. 

Prime Minister Nehru, as _a strong 
exponent of the “five principles of co- 
existence” agreed on by himself and 
Chou En-lai in 1954, attempted to keep 
the Bandung Conference free from debate 
over Communism. In this he failed. When 
the Conference vigorously attacked west- 
ern colonialism Sir John Kotelawala 
asked that Communist colonialism be 
condemned equally, said Communist 
pony, aimed at converting the free na- 
ions of Europe and Asia into satellites 
of Soviet Russia and Communist China, 
and demanded that, if the professions of 
co-existence were sincere, those nations 
disband parties in other countries that 
carried on subversive activities and took 
orders only from Moscow and Peiping: 
He asked independence within 10. years 
for all dependencies and a 5-yr. trustee- 
ship for Formosa, with an ultimate 
plebiscite. 

Prime Minister Nehru condemned 
NATO as a powerful protector of colonial- 
ism. He said: 

It is an intolerable humiliation for any nation 
of Asia or Africa to degrade itself by becoming a 
camp follower of one or the other of the power 
blocs. . . . We think they are both wrong [and] 
. .. are pursuing policies that are leading us to 
the brink of war. 


Turkey, Pakistan, Iran supported NATO 
as necessary to security. 

The resolutions finally condemned 
“colonialism in all its manifestations,” 
but did not particularize. An Afghanistan 
resolution supporting the rights of Arab 
refugees in Palestine and asking terri- 
torial revisions was adopted, with Chou- 
En-lai’s support. The Conference asked 
France to grant self-determination and 
independence to Tunisia, Algeria and 
Morocco and supported the claims of 
Indonesia to West New Guinea. The 
Conference supported principles of the 
U.N., human rights, disarmament, prohi- 
bition of nuclear weapons, economic co- 
operation and urged aid for Asian-African 
countries- from the International Bank 
and U.N. 
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UNITED NATIONS 
withdrew from 


ltural Organi- 
the Educational, Scientific and Cu cate 


Council. Former President Herbert Hoover recom- 
mended Apr. 21, that the U. S. remain in the 
U.N. even though the world organization “‘has not 
fulfilled all our hopes.’’ In the past he had urged 
that either Russia or the free world resign from 
the U.N. because of Soviet opposition to the ad- 
mission of new, eligible nations. He doubted that 
the charter could effectively be revised in view 
of the Soviet veto in the Security Council. 


GENERAL 


Apr. 6—Three bandits held up a branch of the 
Chase-Manhattan bank in Woodside, Queens, 
N.Y., and escaped with $305,243 in cash. Eleven 
persons, 10 of them employees, were locked in 
the vault. 

Apr. 11—In Chicago, Adlai E. Stevenson called 
on the U.S. and its allies to condemn the use 
of force in the Formosa Strait. He also called 
for a united defense of Formosa until a final 
settlement had been made. An attempt by the 
U.S. to defend the Matsu and Quemoy Islands 
off the Chinese mainland probably would result 
in the U.S. standing alone and confronted with 
@ spreading war, with disastrous consequences 
to all, he believed. Stevenson suggested that 
Russia state whether it wanted a settlement or 
an ‘unpredictable, perhaps limitless conflict 
started by an arrogant, foolhardy Communistic 
China either by design or by miscalculation.” 
He asked U.N. action to condemn efforts to alter 
Formosa’s status by force. 

Apr. 16—At a dinner in Washington, Harry S. 
Truman criticized the Administration of ‘‘cynical 
behavior’ and charged it with ‘playing partisan 
politics’’ with security, foreign policy, national 
resources and Civil Service. Speaker of the 
House Sam Rayburn (D.-Tex.) in whose honor 
the $100-a-plate testimonial dinner was given, 
called on Democrats to carry on an unbroken 
record of bipartisanship. Adiai EB. Stevenson said 
the Democratic party must stand for social 
progress, civil freedom and peace. 


Albert Einstein Dead 


Apr. 18—Dr, Albert Einstein, who developed 
the theory of relativity that culminated in the 
atomic bomb, died in Princeton, N.J., 76. Death 
was caused by a rupture of the aorta. His body 
was cremated after vital organs, including the 
brain, had been removed for scientific study. 

Apr. 20—Operation Minute Man, a surprise 
alert of 398,000. National Guardsmen was held 
throughout the U.S. The test, involving ground 
and air forces, was called a complete success. 

Apr. 22—At a stockholders’ meeting in Chicago, 
Sewell Avery, 82, retained control of Montgomery 
Ward & Co. Louis E. Wolfson, Florida financier, 
conceded, claiming only 3 of 9 seats on the 
board. Fight for control began in mid-1954. Avery 
resigned as ch. of the board May 9, and John A. 
Barr, 47, vice pres. and secy., succeeded, Ad- 
mund A. Krider, pres., also resigned. Avery, who 
remained on the board of directors, had post- 
poned his retirement until the fight for control 
of the firm had ended. 

Apr. 28—Ford Motor Co. reported it would 
spend $625,000,000 for expansion in the next 3 
yrs. In early January, the General Motors Corp, 
had announced it would spend $500,000,000 in 
1955 for expansion. . . . Heiress Barbara Hutton, 
42, won an uncontested divorce from her fifth 
<husband, Porfirio Rubirosa, 45, in Ciudad Tru- 
‘jillo, Dominican Republic. 


rock slide Apr. 2. About 35 persons 
ean x a theater near Liege, 
killed 39 people, mos , Apr. 
Mexican train fell into a 600-ft. canyon 50 mi. 
west of Colima, Mex., Apr. 3, killing 13 and in- 
juring 90. .. . Air India Constellation, 15 aboard, 
including 11 Chinese Communist delegates to the 
Asian-African conference in Bandung, Indo- | 
nesia, crashed in the South China Sea, Apr. 11. 
See May 27, page 104. . . . Landslide caused 
by torrential rains reportedly killed 73 persons 
in Sasebo, Japan, Apr. 16. . . . Earthquakes de- 
stroyed most of Velos, Greece, Apr. 12 to 21, kill- 
ing 6 and injuring 100. .. . USAF B-29 bomber 
crashed in Okinawa, Apr. 28, killing 10. 


May—1955 
WASHINGTON 


May 3—U:S. and Turkey signed the first atoms- 
for-peace pact. Agreement calls for the lease of 
up.to 6 kilograms (13.2 Ibs.) of enriched uranium 
to begin work on a research reactor in Turkey. 
Pact also provides for the exchange of unclassi- 
fied information and for the use of radioactive 
isotopes in medicine, industry and agriculture. 

May 10—U.S., Britain and France sent identical 
notes to the U.S.S.R. proposing an early meeting 
of heads of governments ‘‘to remove sources of 
conflict between us.’’ They suggested preliminaries 
be discussed by the 4 foreign ministers in Vienna. 
The Soviet Union accepted through Molotoy May 
14, . . . House, 218 to 170 shelved a bill to give 
statehood to Alaska and Hawaii. Senate action 
was believed unlikely. 

May 20—President Eisenhower invoked his first 
veto against the postal bill increasing wages 8.8% 
for 500,000. He said the measure discriminated 
between employees, repeated his suggestion that 
a 1.6% rise was the possible top, and added that 
postal rates making the department self-support- 
ing and based on service to users were imperative. 
The Senate sustained him, 54-39. . . . The Govern- 
ment asked the Supreme Court to clarify its de- 
cree of Dec. 11, 1950, giving the U.S. title to 
submerged resources outside state boundaries. 
Under the Submerged Lands Act, 1953, 3-mi. 
boundaries or those existing when a state entered 
the Union were specified. Louisiana boundaries 
were ‘‘3 leagues’? (1044 mi.) off coast. 

May 21—The Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ported a drop of one-tenth of 1% in the Consumer 
Price Index between mid-March and mid-April, 
first changes since December, 1954. It was affected 
by a 4% drop in prices of used cars and one- 
tenth of 1% in rents. 

May 25—President Eisenhower nominated Rear 
Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, 53, to be Chief of Naval 
Operations, effective Aug. 16, 1955. He succeeds 
Adm. Robt. B. Carney, 60, who retires. Burke 
won a reputation for great courage and resource 
as head of a destroyer squadron in the Pacific. 
He was 93rd on the list of admirals. The Presi- 
ent also reappointed Adm. Arthur W. Radford, 
59, as chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, and Gen. 
Nathan F. Twining, 57, as Air Chief of Staff for 
the second two-year terms. He had already named 
Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, 53, as Army Chief of 
Staff, to succeed Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, re- 
tiring June 30. Adm. Burke was commander of 
the Atlantic destroyer force, hq. Norfolk, Va., 
when appointed. Because he ran his destroyers 
against the enemy at full speed Adm. Wm. F. 
Halsey called him ‘'31-knot Burke.”’ 


Fulbright Market Inquiry 


May 26—Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency, J. M. Fulbright (D.-Ark.) ch., re- | 
ported on stock market inquiry begun Jan. 14, 
1955. It received 1,300 replies to questionnaires, | 
heard 21 witnesses, Mar: 3-23. The majority | 
report was approved by 8 Democrats, 3 Republi- | 
cans; a minority report was presented by Sens. | 
Capehart (R.-Ind.), Bricker (R.-O.), Bennett 
(R.-Utah), Beall (R.-Md.). Highlights were the 
testimonies of John K. Galbraith, Harvard eco- 
nomics professor; Wm. McChesney Martin, Jr., 
ch. Federal Reserve Bd.; Bernard M. Baruch. | 
During the hearings the market dropped $7 bil- 
lion in values, but recovered. Galbraith favored 
abolishing margin privileges. Baruch believed in 


restraint, but not a complete cash basis for pur- 
ehases. The majority report recommended that 
over-the-counter stocks be subject to same rules 


as listed stocks; State Dept., SEC and Canada 


should stop sales of worthless stocks to Americans; 
proxy voting should be investigated and raiding 
discouraged; the influence of brokers on specula- 
tion and of investment groups on buying should 
be studied. The Republican minority said the 
majority ignored the reason for the market rise— 
the prosperity of country, citing personal in- 
come at 294 billion, construction contracts at 
$41.5 billion and employment at 61,700,000 persons, 


FOREIGN 
West Germany Regains Sovereignty 


May 5—The Federal Republic of Germany (West 
Germany) became a sovereign state when the 
ambassadors of France and Great Britain de- 
posited in Bonn their governments’ ratification 
of the Paris agreements, announced Oct. 23, 1954, 
ending the 10-year occupation. U.S. ratification 
Was deposited Apr. 21 by Dr. Jas. B. Conant, then 
High Commissioner. The ratifications of Italy, 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxemburg had 
been given earlier. The agreements gave sovereign- 
ty to West Germany, put the Allied troops on a 
contractual basis and implemented the conditions 
under which the Saar became a semi-autonomous 
body under the Western European Union, with 
French economic control. 

The Bonn government issued a call on behalf 
of its 50,000,000 free citizens to the millions of 
Germans in East Germany ‘forced to live with- 
out freedom and without justice. . . . You belong 
to us, we belong to you. You can always rely on 
us, because, together with the free world, we shall 
never rest until you have recovered your rights 
as human beings and live peacefully united with 
us in one state.””’ In West Berlin the Allied 
commandants modified controls to give the 
German administration wider powers in foreign 
trade, monetary policy, customs, emigration and 
other matters, but the concessions were considered 
inadequate by Mayor Otto Suhr. 

In Washington President Eisenhower signed 
@n order ending U.S. occupation of West Ger- 
Many, transferring the High Commissioner’s 
functions to the American ambassador, and de- 
fining the duties of Lt. Gen. Henry I. Hodes, 
commander of the 7th U.S. Army at Heidelberg. 

In Brussels, May 5, France, Great Britain and 
West Germany deposited ratifications of the 
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Western European Union, of which Germany 
became a member, thus getting authority to arm 
500,000 men and manufacture arms, except for 
atomic, bacteriological and chemical weapons, 
guided missiles and warships above a limited 
tonnage. The 7 foreign ministers of WEU met 
for the first time in Paris May 7 to organize 
the Council. Harold Macmillan, British foreign 
secy., was chosen ch. for the first 2 mos.; Louis 
Goffin, Belgium, was made secy. gen. to head 
the secretariat in London. 

West Germany, through its ambassador, Dr. 
Heinz L. Krekeler, presented the instrument of 
accession to membership in NATO to Secy. of 
State Dulles in Washington May 6. The republic 
became a full member May 9 at a meeting of the 
NATO Council in Paris, with Chancellor Adenauer 
representing West Germany, 15th member state. 
The fiag of the republic—red, gold and black 
horizontal bars—was raised the same day at 
Rocquencourt SHAPE ha. 

May 11—Giovanni Gronchi, left-wing Christian 
Democrat, was inaugurated president of Italy. 
Premier Mario Scelba presented his resignation, 
as customary; the president refused it. 


Warsaw Treaty Signed 


May 14—U.S.S.R., Albania, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Poland, Rumania and East 
Germany signed a 20-yr. treaty of mutual defense 
in Warsaw to offset ‘‘remilitarization’” of West 
Germany, the treaty to end when the European 
collective security treaty proposed by U.S.S.R. came 
into effect. Marshal Ivan S, Konev, deputy defense 
min., U.S.S.R., was made supreme commander of 
the military command. Bulganin, Molotov and 
Zhukoy witnessed the signing; Peng Teh-hui, de- 
fense min. of Communist China, promised support. 


Austrian Treaty of Peace 


May 15—A treaty of peace with the republic 
of Austria was signed in Vienna by the foreign 
ministers of the Big Four: John Foster Dulles, 
U.S., Harold Macmillan, Britain, Antoine Pinay, 
France, and V. M. Molotov, U.S.S.R., and the 
foreign minister for Austria, Leopold Figl. 

The treaty was signed 17 years after Hitler 
destroyed Austria’s independence by the An- 
schluss, and 10 years after the close of the war, 
the delay being caused by obstructive tactics of 
the Soviet Union, which in the meantime ex- 
ploited the industrial resources of Austria. It was 
initiated by the Soviet change in policy, Mar. 24, 
when Molotov invited Chancellor Julius Raab 


Conservatives Win British General Election; Labor Heavy Loser 


Sir Anthony Eden, British prime minis- 
ter, won the “good working majority” 
he had asked when the British general 
election, May 26, 1955, gave the Con- 
servative party a majority of 59 seats, 
not counting the Conservative speaker 
of the House, who does not vote. Pre- 
viously the party had_a majority of 18. 
The results: 


PIOVISCTYSRPIVES — - 5 oo leo aie os oie Fe unite 324 
PEBROCIELOS a Peiore a5 sles c,o;alelsiasleim ate\vignes 21 
EM Eee rain orca foc => sane © atansle ein ciginajnie's: 277 
oer) gee hageeeAdEn OCor er eenpOn 6 
RPISAEPERICOLTE O's) ofstel.citctauis ele sicis is avedivie's 2 
FEMEE ES TBCAGS Ms Nae ancl cple bbe. sie isis ees 5 8 630 


The results showed a considerable fall- 
ing off for the Labor party, which in 1951 
Selied 224,000 more votes than the Con- 
servatives, and in 1955 942,000 under the 
Conservative total, and 1,578,000 under 
its own 1951 total. However, voting was 

roportionately less, only 76% of the elec- 
Eerate voting. No minister of the govern- 
ment was defeated, whereas the ma- 
jorities of Labor leaders, including 
Clement Attlee, Aneurin Bevan and 
Herbert Morrison were reduced, as also 
was that of Clement Davies, Liberal 
leader. Sir Anthony Eden’s district, War~- 
wick-Leamington, increased his majority; 
he had first represented this constituency 
in 1923 when he was 26. Sir Winston 
Churchill’s total at Woodford was below 
former. figures because of redistricting. 

No Communists were elected out of 17 


who ran, but their total votes increased. 
Two Sinn Feiners, Thomas Mitchell and 
Philip Clarke, were chosen after recounts 
in Mid-Ulster and at Fermanagh and 
South Tyrone. Both were serving terms 
in prison for raids on military barracks 
in Tyrone. The House of Commons on 
July 18 declared vacant the seat won by 
Mitchell. A Belfast court declared 
Clarke’s election invalid, gave the seat 
to a Unionist. 

Twenty-four women won seats, 10 Con- 
servative, 14 Labor. The withdrawal of 
Megan Lloyd-George from the Liberal 
party did not affect its support. 

The election was interpreted as a 
victory for Eden’s policy of winning top 
American consent to a Big Four con- 
ference, reduction of taxes and controls 
and helping end the Indo-China war; 
also the increased prosperity, as well as 
the split in the Labor party. 

Clement Attlee, leader of Labor, placed 
the defeat on apathy, especially among 

ounger voters not acquainted with the 
issues. He denied Labor appealed to class 
prejudices, said Labor represented all 
classes. At the subsequent party meet- 
ing Attlee, 72, was unanimously reelected 
chairman and leader of the Parliamentary 
Labor party, with the endorsement of 
Aneurin Bevan, left-winger. Herbert 
Morrison, 67, was reelected deputy leader. 

At the organization of the House W, S. 
Morrison, Conservative, was reelected 
speaker. 
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to Moscow-for talks Apr. 11, U.S., Britain and 
France Apr. 5 issued a joint warning agains 
bilateral agreements; said that if the Soviet 
posals seemed to promise independence 
should be discussed by the Big Four and Austria. 

The Soviet Union made concessions in exchange 
for Austria’s “honest neutrality’’ (Molotov). Aus- 
tria agreed not to join any military alliance nor 
permit foreign military bases. The Soviet Union 
gave up claims to oil fields and refineries in ex- 
change for deliveries of crude oil over a long 
period. It also gave up the Danube Shipping Co. 
For terms of treaty see Foreign Relations, p. 743. 

May 19—National Army of Vietnam completed 
occupation of 180-mile strip around Quinhon given 
up by the Communists under the Geneva agree- 
ment, as the last French forces left Haiphong to 
the Communists. Widespread property destruction 
and a Communist underground were left behind 
in the Quinhon area, where 1,000,000 live... . 
Prime ministers of India and Pakistan completed 
their talks on Kashmir without agreement but 
providing for later conferences. There was scant 
hope that India would permit a plebiscite... . In 
Tehran, Iran, the military governor ordered 
destruction of the 165-ft. dome of the Baha’i 
Temple. The sect had been outlawed May 17 by 
the minister of the interior as inimical to Islam. 
There are an estimated 500 Baha’i groups in Iran, 
40 in the United States. . . . In Rome Premier 
Mario Scelba and U. S. Ambassador Clare Luce 
signed an agreement by which Italy will receive 
$50,000,000 worth of surplus cotton, wheat and 
tobacco from the U. S. and make long-term loans 
of about $20,000,000 for assistance to children and 
$70,000,000 from the International Bank for de- 
pressed areas. 

May 20—Soviet high commissioner for Germany, 
Georgi M. Pushkin, rejected an effort of U.S., 
British and French representatives to get a modi- 
fication of highway tolls between Berlin and the 
West, Jas. B. Conant, U.S. High Commissioner, 
and ambassadors of Britain and France had called 
charges equal to 25c a mi. exorbitant, wanted 
issue studied by German experts. Soviet denied 
jurisdiction, Representatives of West referred the 
issue to their governments. Tolls, ostensibly levied 
for road damage, were considered a political meas- 
ure to harass democracies. In June there was a 
50% cut in tolls for passengers, and other cuts to 
1244% for heavy truck trailers, but West Germany 
called the reductions trivial. 

May 24—Soviet Union reported it had completed 
transfer to Communist China of Port Arthur, Man- 
churian naval base. 


Sabotage on Airliner 


May 27—A verdict of sabotage was reached by 
an indonesian commission investigating the 
crash of a Constellation near Great Natuna Isl, 
in the South China Sea Apr. 11, It declared the 
cause ‘“‘was an explosion of a time infernal ma- 
chine placed in the starboard wheelwell.’’ Plane 
was 5 hrs. out of Hong Kong, where bomb was 
believed to have been attached. Elements of a 
time bomb were said to have been recovered. Of 
15 aboard, 12 died, including 11 Chinese Com- 
munist delegates en route for Bandung Conference. 
Three crewmen escaped. Immediately after bomb- 
ing, the Chinese Communists in Peiping without 
evidence blamed the United States for the crash. 


UNITED NATIONS 


May 6—Great Britain asked the International 
Court of Justice at The Hague to order recogni- 
tion of British sovereignty over the Falkland 
Islands, off the coast of South America, and re- 
ject. the claims of Argentina and Chile. Argen- 
tina announced the 2 nations would not accept 
arbitration by the Court. 

May 10—Under the auspices of the Mixed 
Armistice Commission in Jerusalem, Israel and 
Jordan agreed that any troops seized along the 
border would be treated as prisoners of war. Both 
nations were censored by the Commission for an 
incident on Mt. Giiboa, May 17. 

May 11—Soviet news agency Tass published 
proposals on world disarmament for U.N. con- 
sideration, Soviet Union called for international 
control groups to watch all nations and prevent 
war preparations; withdrawal of troops occupying 
Germany; moves to end the East-West ‘‘cold 
war’’ and settlement of Far Eastern disputes 
by nations concerned. Security Council members 
were asked to dismantle bases on foreign soil. 

May 25—Dr. G. J. van Heuven Goedhart, Com- 
missioner for Refugees, reported 13,642 refugees 
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May 5—Nuclear explosion almost twice as 


set off at Yucca Flat, Nev. A a 
constructed to learn the effects of the test blast, 
was severely damaged but stood up against the 
blast. An armored task force of tanks with 
huddled inside, 3,200 yds from the explosion, 
out the blast with no ane to the men. Shelters, 
including those of wood-beam co. were 
intact as were 7 of 10 test houses. Inhabitants 
outside bomb shelters might have been killed. 
Foodstuffs were not damaged by radiation. 

May 10—USAF reported 12 to 16 Communist 
MIGs had attacked 8 sabre jets orn a routine pa- 
trol over international waters near Sinuiju, North 
Korea. Two MIGs were downed; a third probably 
was destroyed; no USAF jets were damaged. Com- 
munist China May 11 declared the U.S. planes 
had violated its territory and suffered one plane 
down, 2 damaged. 

May 20—U. S. Air Force dedicated the first of 
its offshore radar islands at Quincy, Mass., yard 
of Bethlehem Steel Co. The steel island, 200 ft. 
long on 3 sides, 20 ft., high, weighing 6,000 tons, 
was to be towed to Georges Bank, 100 mi. east 
of Cape Cod and fastened to the bottom 87 ft. 
above mean low water. It was to have radar and 
weather equipment and house about 70 technicians, 
to be served by helicopter and replaced at 30- 
day intervals. . . . Pvt. Wm. T. Marchuk, 38, 
Norristown, Pa., was sentenced to 12 years at 
hard labor by a U. S. Army court martial in 
Berlin for desertion, affiliating with the Soviet 
secret police and giving them confidential in- 
formation. He was in an Army Intelligence unit 
in West Berlin when he disappeared in 1949. He 
served. 5 years in a Russian prison camp. The 
sentence will be reviewed. 


Atlantic Liners Hit by Strike 


May 23—In 6 British ports 18,400 members 
of the National Amalgamated Steyedores & 
Dockers Went on strike to get representation on 
the negotiating board of the Transport & General 
Workers Union, which they had left. The strike 
lasted 6 weeks and failed, but it tied up the 
Queen Mary, Britannic, Ascania, Mauretania, 
Empress of Australia, and other liners part of the 
time. Up to 170 ships were affected. Loss in 
wages was estimated at $3,000,000, while shippers 
had dock charges for idle ships and severe cur- 
tailment of exports. The Amalgamated objected 
to the terms made by the official union, effec- 
tive May 30, which added a minimum of $5.60 
a week, but did not shorten hours, reported as 
70-hr. week for the catering staff and 56-hr. 
week for deck and engine room crews. . . . Albert 
Anastasia, 52, New York racketeer, pleaded guilty 
in Federal Court, New York, to evading taxes 
of $11,743 in 1946 and 1947. He was sentenced 
to 1 year in jail and a fine of $20,000 June 1. 

May 25—Connecticut enacted a law providing 
life imprisonment for a second conviction for sell- 
ing narcotics to minors, as well as for a third 
conviction for selling narcotics to anyone. 


British Railmen Strike | 


May 28—The Associated Society of Locomotive | 
Engineers & Firemen with 67,000 members in | 
British Railways struck for higher pay. Services | 
in England were reduced 20%. On May 31 Queen 
Elizabeth proclaimed a state of emergency and 
signed directives for expediting food supplies. The _ 
state opening of parliament was moved ahead to | 
June 9 and the birthday parade postponed. The | 
Associated agreed to accept the decision of the | 
referee, Lord Justice Morris. The referee awarded 
increases in the basic wage of all but senior fire- 


: 


preceding years. His death was the 46th at the 
track in 46 years. Race was won by Bob Sweikert, 
39, Indianapolis, at 128.20 mph, elapsed time 3 hr., 
_ 53 min., 59.53 sec. His take $76,138.63 from a 
_ $370,050 prize fund. 

> May 31—In the U.S. District Court, Washing- 
| 


ton, D.C., Judge Burnita S. Matthews ruled Dick 
Haymes was not subject to deportation on account 
of his 1953 trip to Hawaii because Hawaii “is a 
geographical part of the United States’ and 
Haymes therefore did not re-enter the country 
“from a foreign port or place or from an outlying 
possession,’’ as the Immigration Service contended. 


Disasters 

USAF flying tanker caught fire, crashed into 
the Atlantic off Iceland, May 4. Nine men be- 
lieved Killed. . . . Main exhibition floor of the 
New York Coliseum, under construction in New 
York City, collapsed while concrete was being 
poured, killing 1, injuring 51 workers. . 
Japanese ferryboat, Shiun Maru, collided with 
freighter in Japan’s Inland Sea, May 11; 35 
killed, 57 injured, 16 missing. . . . A tornado, 
May 25, demolished Udall, Kan., 80 dead, 3060 
inj. Another, same day, wrecked 36 blocks of 
Blackwell, Okla., 18 dead, 500 inj. Tornadoes 
eaused damage May 25-27 in Texas, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Missouri; May 28 in Arkansas, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Michigan. The American Red Cross de- 
voted $1,000,000 to relief in tornado areas. ... 
A storm, May 25, caused crash of USAF B-26, 60 
mi. north of San Angelo, Tex., 15 dead. See 
Weather of 1955, p. 88. 


: June—1955 
WASHINGTON 
June 10—President signed a bill giving 500,- 
000 postal field workers an 8% pay rise. Consult 
84th Congress, 1st Session, pp. 53-55. ..... Gordon 
Gray, pres., University of North Carolina, was 
named by President Eisenhower to succeed H. 
Struve Hensel, resigned, as Asst. Secy. of Defense 
' for International Security Affairs, June 30. 
p June 11—AEC reported the hydrogen bomb may 
_ be constructed virtually in unlimited size from 
_ the cheapest atomic explosives. Commission also 
indicated that deadly amounts of radioactive fall- 
out may persist for long periods. Data had been 
disclosed earlier in technical terms by Dr. Wil- 
lard F. Libby, member of the AEC. 


Adenauer Visits U.S. 

June 13—Konrad Adenauer, West German 
Chancellor, arrived in the U. S. to discuss plans 
for the Big Four conference. He asked that U.-S. 
and the Soviet Union convert disarmament con- 
trol into reality at the Geneva meeting. He said 
the basis for a general European security system 
was limitation of, armaments and expansion of 
WEU. Adenauer agreed with President Bisen- 
hower that any proposals for a neutral Germany 
would be barred. . . . Joint Congressional Atomic 
Energy Committee rejected President Eisenhower’s 
proposal to construct an atomic-powered mer- 
chant vessel to tour the world in the interest 
of peace. The Committee instead approved a 
‘practical’? atomic power plant that would lead 
te the development of an atomic merchant fleet. 
It approved $5,000,000 to carry out the President’s 
plan to provide research reactors and fuel for 
friendly foreign nations at half their total cost. 

June 15—Simulated hydrogen bomb attack 
theoretically destroyed 61 cities and killed 5,000,- 
000 persons according to the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration. . . . Former Rep. Ernest 
K, Bramblett (R.-Calif.) was fined $5,000 for 
padding his office payroll in a salary kickback 
attempt. He recelved a suspended sentence of 
4 mos. to 1 yr. and was put on probation for 1 yr. 

June 22—Robert T. Stevens resigned as Secy. 
of the Army. Wilbur M. Brucker, 61, general 
counsel, Dept. of Defense, former governor of 
Michigan, was nominated by President Eisen- 
hower for the post. 

Decision on .Passports 


June 23—U. S. Court of Appeals (D. of C.) 
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ruled unanimously that the State Dept. may not 
deny a passport arbitrarily or without a hearing, . 
such denial depriving the applicant of liberty 
without due process of law. Max Schachtman, 
ch., Independent Socialist League of New York, 
was denied passport because his organization was 
on the Attorney General’s subversive list; he was 
unable to get a hearing and sued. The district 
court dismissed his suit; the appellate court re- 
versed the dismissal and remanded the case. It 
was indicated that the Attorney General’s list, 
intended to guide Government hiring, was not 
@ valid reason for refusing a passport. 

June 24—Special aid totaling $19,200,000 was 
extended to Greece to meet economic damage fol- 
lowing the earthquake. Reconstruction was pro- 
vided by $7,500,000 from the Mutual Security pro- 
gram; $7,500,000 by proceeds from the sale of 
commodities, and $4,200,000 realized from such 
sales was extended as a loan. .. . President Hisen- 
hower authorized the AEC to allocate 440 lbs. of 
enriched uranium to 22 nations. New allotments 
doubled the President’s atoms-for-peace program. 

June 28—Over 1,000,000 Government emiployees 
received a pay rise averaging 17.5%, retroactive 
to Mar. 1. Lowest rated employees who have been 
receiving $2,500 a yr. now receive $2,690 annually. 

June 30—An order by Secy. of State Dulles made 
effective the establishment of the International 
Cooperation Admin., to carry on functions of the 
Foreign Operations Admins., except for certain 
ones given the Dept. of Defense. The Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs, the Office of Small 
Business’ and the Intl. Development Advisory 
Board are part of ICA. John B. Hollister is direc- 
tor. . . . Commission on the Reorganization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government went 
out of existence after making 350 proposals in- 
tended to balance the Federal budget and reduce 
taxes. Former President Herbert Hoover headed 
the commission which finished 2 yrs. of study. 
Final report called for higher Federal power 
rates and a ban on new Federal steam-generating 
plants and transmission lines. . . . President 
signed a bill continuing the national debt limit 
of $281 billion for another year. According to 
the latest estimates, the debt now stands at 
$273.6 billion. . . . Burmese prime minister U Nu 
addressed a joint session of the Senate and the 
House and explained Burma’s wish to remain 
neutral and avoid big power alliances. He and 
President Eisenhower in a joint statement affirmed 
their devotion to peace with justice and security. 


FOREIGN 


June 1—Rene Mayer, former French premier, 
was selected ch. of the High Authority of the 
European Coal and Steel Community, succeeding 
Jean Monnet of France, resigned 1954. . . . Habib 
Bourguiba, Tunisian leader in exile over 3 yrs., 
returned in triumph to Tunis. Autonomy from 
France had been won for Tunisia largely by 
Bourguiba and his neo-Destour party. 

June 4—Walter Ulbricht, East German leader, 


“reported that a conference at Warsaw, Poland, 


has set up a political consultative committee to 
coordinate the policies of Communist nations from 
the Elbe to the Pacific. He also said the Com- 
munist countries, including East Germany and 
China, would reorganize their 5-yr. plans. Soviet 
Union and its satellites agreed to a treaty of 
mutual friendship and defense. Yugoslavia as-~ 
serted it would not join the Eastern bloc. Pact, 
signed May 14, included Russia, Poland,, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, East 
Germany and Albania, 


Nehru Visits Russia 


June %7—Jawaharlal Nehru, prime minister of 
India, arrived in Moscow on an official visit to 
the Soviet Union. On June 9, at a banquet in the 
Kremlin, Nehru and Russian Premier Nikolai A. 
Bulganin spoke of the steps their nations had 
taken to ease tensions and further the cause of 
peace, particularly in the Formosa area. Nehru 
said he sensed the desire for peace in the Soviet 
Union. India and Russia June 22 jointly called 
for a complete ban on nuclear weapons and a vast 
reduction of conventional armaments. Nehru and 
Bulganin expressed the earnest hope that the 
‘legitimate rights’? of Communist China on 
Formosa would be settled by peaceful means. 

June 11—Hungarian Communist Politburo de- 
creed that half of the country’s agriculture must 
be collectivized by 1960. Resolutions of the party’s 
executive committee favored reversal of policy 
of encouraging production by individual farmers. 
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Soviet-Japan Negotiations Ce 
June 14—Soviet Union, through Jacob A. > 
its ambassador in London, off Japan’s emis- 
sary, Shunichi Matsumoto, a draft peace treaty. 
It called for renunciation of Japanese claims 
K es, South Sakhalin, Habomai and Shikotan 
Isis., asked that waters between Jai and Korea 
and inland seaways be barred to all military craft 
except those of Japan and the Soviet Union; 
barred Japan from alliances or military coalitions 
directed against any power that fought Japan in 
World War II. The Soviet would support Japan’s 
membership in U. N. In negotiations extending 
through Aug. 16 Japan was said to have asked for 
Kuriles, South Sakhalin and other islands, return 
of 10,090 nationals now held prisoner. 


Reparations for Philippines 


June 15—Republic of the Philippines agreed that 
Japan should pay $500,006,000 in indemnities and 
$250,000,000 in investment and development loans 
to satisfy World War II reparations asked by the 
Manila government. The amounts represented ap- 
proximately 10% of the original Philippine repara- 
tion demand of 1948. The Philippine senate had 
refused to ratify the Japanese peace treaty until 
reparations were settled. 

June 21—Two-man crew of a North Korean Air 
Force plane flew to Seoul and surrendered to U. N. 

June 22—Premier Mario Scelba’s government re- 
Signed: and was requested by Pres. Giovanni 
Gronchi to remain in office until a new cabinet 
was formed. Antonio Segni, 64, Christian Demo- 
erat, became premier June 26, retaining 12 mem- 
bers of Scelba’s 21-member cabinet. 

See special article on revolt against President 
Peron in Argentina, p. 50 


UNITED NATIONS 


June 5—Almost $1.5 billion was used by the 
U. N. and the U. S. Far East commands to re- 


build and arm South Korea in the last 2 yrs. 


Soviet Apologizes to Tito; Signs 


Six high officials of the Soviet Union, 
led by Nikolai A. Bulganin, premier, and 
Nikita S. Khrushchev, first secretary of 
the Central Committee of the Communist 
party, flew to Belgrade, Yugoslavia, May 
26, to make amends for 7 years of es- 
trahgement and abuse by negotiating an 
agreement on mutual aims and restoring 
normal relations. After 6 days of confer- 
ence with Josip Broz, Marshal Tito, presi- 
dent of Yugoslavia, and his government, 
the officials issued a joint declaration. 
Chief objects agreed on: 

Yugoslav-Soviet Relations—Recognition 
of peaceful co-existence and non-inter- 
ference in internal affairs for reason of 
ideological, economic or social differences, 
with proviso that ‘‘questions of internal 
organization, or difference in social sys- 
tems, and of different forms of socialist 
erent, are solely the concern of the 
individual countries; facilitation of better 
economic relations; proposal to repatriate 
nationals according to their free decisions; 
effort to provide accurate information 
about the two countries and eliminate 
propaganda and misinformation that cre- 
ae Sakrepe 

nternational Relations — Approval of 
U. N. membership for Communist China 
and satisfaction of its “legitimate rights” 
to Formosa; reduction and limitation of 
armaments; prohibition of atomic weapons 
and support for peacetime use of nuclear 
energy along U.N. lines; a general sys- 
tem of collective security including one in 
Europe, by treaty; settlement of the Ger- 
man question “on a democratic basis in 
conformity with both the wishes and in- 
terests of the German people’; condem- 
nation of aggression and all attempts to 
subject other countries to political and 
economic domination; condemnation of 
the policy of military blocs as undermin- 
ing confidence and creating danger of war. 
The reference to military blocs was in- 
tended for the NATO. The agreement also 
congratulated the Asian nations of the 
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the incident 


in 9 years. Former President Truman was a2 
special guest. President Eisenhower declared that 
a new kind of peace, with the atom as a produc- 
tive servant rather than a killer, must be the 
objective during the second decade of the U. N. 
He asked rededication to U.N. ideals. Dr. Eelco van 
Kleffens, Netherlands, presided’ over-the week-— 
long meeting. U. N. Secy. Gen. Dag Hammars- 
kjold said recent developments in world affairs 
pointed to a better understanding among nations. 

Soviet Foreign Minister Molotoy condi 
“closed military ~groupings’’ for aggravation of 
international tension and pointed to the Korean 
armistice, the state treaty with Austria, the con- 
Ciliation with Tito, the Soviet talks with Japan 
as evidence of the peaceful Soviet intentions, He 
repeated proposals for disarmament. Antoine 
Pinay, French foreign minister, replied that only 
genuine security for all would bring peace, and 
that France was not prepared to abandon the 
security insured by NATO. Secy. of State Dulles 
pointed to the years of obstruction by the Soviets 
and said: ‘‘We cannot forget the existence of that 
apparatus known as international communism.” 

Molotov entertained delegates and mingled free- 
ly, exuding amiability. The foreign ministers of 
the Big 4 put in an evening discussing pro- 
cedure at Geneva. 


Agreement to Improve Relations 


Bandung conférence for their movement 
toward self-government and recommend- 
ed assistance through the U. N. to under- 
developed areas. : 

Western observers interpreted the 
agreement as a major victory for Marshal 
Tito’s independence. In June, 1948, Stalin, 
through the Cominform, condemned Tito 
for departing from the Moscow line and 
appealed to the Yugoslavs to “raise from~ 
below a new internationalistic leader- 
ship.” Tito and his policies were openly 
blasted by the Soviet propaganda agen- 
cies. Tito held Yugoslavia in line, signed 
a nonaggression treaty with Greece and 
Turkey, obtained loans from the West, in- 
cluding the United States. When collective 
agricultural methods failed to work he 
modified them to suit needs. 

On arrival Khrushchev apologized over 
a microphone for the broken relations, 
saying: “We ascribe the aceravalons to 
the provocative role played by Lavrenti P. 
Beria and other recently exposed ene- 
mies of the people. We are ready to elimi- 
nate all obstacles standing in nes way of 
complete normalization of relations be- 
tween our states. The strongest ties are 
created among countries that base their 
actions on the teachings of Marxism- 
Leninism.” 

Marshal Tito did not respond, and re- 
ports from Belgrade indicated the public 
Was not impressed by blame of the dead. 

The Soviet delegation thus expected an 
agreement on government and Communist 

arty levels. Marshal Tito held the con- 
erence to government matters and did not 
resume party relations. This was consid- 
ered the first time that a Communist state 
had successfully maintained its nationai 
integrity against ideological domination. 
The Soviet concession to “different forms 
of socialistic development” was consid- 
ered of far-reaching significance, since it 
reverses Stalinist practices. The Yugoslav * 
position carried forward its active neu- 
trality and non-alignment program. 
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_ June 1—Wisconsin Supreme Court cancelled the 


conviction of the Joe Must Go Club, fined by a 
circuit court on ground it used funds illegally for 
a political purpose. Club collected signatures on 
tion to recall Sen. Jos. R. McCarthy (R.-Wis.). 
June 2—Virginia Circuit Judge Leon M. Bazile 
Tuled a county could not use its 1953 school bonds 
to construct non-segregated schools. Judge Bazile 
criticized the Supreme Court for its 1954 order 
ruling segregation in public schools unconstitu- 
tional and for its May, 1955, order saying integra- 
tion must be on a “‘reasonable’’ local basis. 
June 3—Albert Anastasia, Brooklyn racketeer, 
was sentenced in U. S. District Court, Camden, 


' N. J., to 1 yr. in prison and fined $20,000 for in- 


come tax evasion. 

June i—Webb & Knapp, real estate firm, took 
@ l-yr. option to build a $100,000,000 Palace of 
Progress, for trade exhibits, atop the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad station in New York City. 

June 10—Lt. Gen. Isaac Davis White was named 
to command of 8th U. S. Army and Army in Far 
East, succeeding Gen. Lyman D. Lemnitzer, who 
advanced to Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor’s post as 
comdr. of all U. S. forces in Far East and U. N. 
command. Gen. Taylor succeeded Gen. Matthew 
B. Ridgway as Army Chief of Staff. 

June 13—New Jersey Supreme Court, 4-3, upheld 


~ Jersey City in its suit to recover $15,000,000 from 


Frank Hague, ex-mayor, and 2 others for alleged- 
ly taking this amount from municipal workers. 
... U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals, Philadelphia, 
upheld conviction of Steve Nelson and 4 other 
leaders of Communist party for conspiracy to 
oN the violent overthrow of the Govern- 
ment. 

June 16—Louis Hoffner, 41, falsely imprisoned 
14 years on charge of killing a bartender, was 
awarded $112,291 by N. Y. State Court of Claims. 

June 2@—James J. Moran, former first deputy 
fire commissioner of New York City, was con- 
victed in Brooklyn Federal Court of evading pay- 
ment of $131,307 in Federal income taxes. Moran 
presently is serving a prison term for extortion. 

June 22—General Motors reported a new $500,- 
000,000 expansion program to produce automobiles 
and trucks. The program brings to $4 billion the 
amount set for postwar modernization of G. M 
in the U. S. and Canada. 


Soviets Attack U. S. Plane 


June 24—U. S. announced 2 Soviet MIG planes 
fired on a U. S. naval patrol plane on routine 
flight over international waters in Bering Strait 
June 22. The naval plane did not have time to 
defend itself. Three crewmen were injured by 
gunfire and 4 by crash landing on St. Lawrence 
Is. (U. S.). At San Francisco Secy. of State 
Dulles protested personally to Soviet Foreign 
Minister Molotov. The latter June 25 gave Dulles 
a reply saying there was an exchange of Shots 
and probable carelessness on part of Americans, 
whereas Soviet had strict orders to avoid any 
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action beyond limits of the Soviet state; the Soviet 
Government expressed regret and offered to com- 
pensate of damage. While U. S. Government 
denied violation of Soviet territory, both Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Secy. Dulles were willing to 
accept regret and agreed July 7 to accept 50% 
payment. The President thought the incident a 
local occurrence, not a matter of policy, but Sen. 
Wm. F. Knowland (R.-Calif.) Republican leader, 
refused to accept it as an isolated incident. It was 
the first ‘regret’? ever expressed by: the Soviet 
Government. 

June 27—An ordinance of Cedarhurst, L. I. 
banning airplane flights at altitudes of less than 
1,000 ft. was ruled unconstitutional by a Federal 
court judge in Brooklyn, N. Y. The court ruled 
that air space was public domain. Law involved 
flights from International Airport, Idlewild. 

June 30—Civil Service Commission was ordered 
by a Federal judge to delete from its records 2 
finding of ‘‘reasonable doubt’’ of the loyalty of 
John Stewart Service. The judge said Service 
had been validly discharged from the State Dept., 
citing a law that gave the Secy. of State abso- 
lute discretion to dismiss employees in the in- 
terest of the U. S. 

Disasters 


A car crash at the Hawkeye Futurity race in 
Des Moines, Ia., June 5, killed Bob Slater, racing 
champion. . . . Swedish tanker Johannishus 
burned after colliding with Panamanian freighter 
Buccaneer in the English Channel, June 9; 19 
seamen were lost. .. . USAF B-29 hit Mt. Teck- 
berg, near Stuttgart, Germany, June 10, killing 
10 men aboard. ... At the annual 24-hr. auto 
race at Le Mans, France, June 11, a car driven 
by Pierre Levegh of France collided with one 
driven by Lance Mechlin of Britain and hurtled 
flaming over a dirt retaining wall into a crowd, 
killing 82, including-Levegh, and injuring 78... . 
The British submarine Sidon sank June 16 off 
Portland Harbor, England, after a torpedo ex- 
plosion; 13 of 56 crewmen were lost. A rescue 
worker was also killed. . . . Brazilian transport 
plane, London to Buenos Aires, crashed June 16, 
at the village of Cuatro Mojones, Paraguay, kill- 
ing 14 of 24 aboard including John G. Dowling, 
newsman, son of Eddie Dowling. . . . During ma- 
neuvers in Germany, a U. S. Sabre jet and a 
British Lincoln bomber collided, killing all, 6 
crewmen in the bomber. Jet pilot parachuted to 


safety. 
July—1955 
WASHINGTON 


July 2—Secy. of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
withdrew his charges that Wolf Ladejinsky was 
a security risk. Ladejinsky, an agricultural at- 
tache in Tokyo, had been cleared by the State 
Dept., and after his dismissal by the Agriculural 
Dept., the Foreign Operations Agency again 
cleared him and sent him to Southern Vietnam as 
a consultant on land reform problems. 


Dixon-Yates Power Project Dropped When Memphis Offers to Build 


President Eisenhower on July 11, 1955, 
ordered cancellation of the AEC contract 
with the so-called Dixon-Yates utilities 
group to build a private power plant at 
West Memphis, Ark., to produce 600,000 
kw of electrical energy for TVA. He had 
directed the contract to be negotiated on 
June 17, 1954, and thereby precipitated a 
year of controversy over private vs. public 
power, which led to senatorial inquiries 
into the necessity for the order and the 
financial status of the project. | 

The President ordered cancellation after 
he was assured by Mayor Frank Tobey of 
Memphis, Tenn., that Memphis was ready 
¢o build its own plant. The President had 
said Feb. 17 that he favored local owner- 
ship of power. The request of TVA for ap- 
propriations to build a steam plant to 
supply power to AEC had been denied in 
1954; instead the Bureau of the Budget 
had announced that Edgar H. Dixon, pres., 
Middie South Utilities, and Eugene A. 
Yates, ch., Southern Co., would organize 
Mississippi Valley Generating Co., to build 
a $107 250,000 steam plant at West Mem- 


phis, Ark., to feed needed power into 
TVA. An appropriation of $6,500,000 for 
transmission lines was added to the 1955 
power appropriation bill by the House. 

Democratic opposition to the Dixon- 
Yates project, which was attacked in 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy in 
1954, gained headway after the Democrats 
controlled the 84th Congress. Sen, Estes 
Kefauver, ch., Senate anti-monopoly sub- 
committee, conducted hearings on the 
origin and financing of the proposed 
plant. He disclosed that Adolphe H. Wen- 
zell, v.p. of First Boston Corp., an invest- 
ment house, had been consulted and the 
house had given its advice on financing, 
both, however, acting without a fee. The 
State of Tennessee brought court action 
to force the SEC to alter its approval of 
the financing. P 

AEC ruled Nov. 13 that the Dixon-Yates 
contract had been invalid because of pos- 
sible ‘‘conflict of interest” in its negotia- 
tion. Government would not pay settle- 
ment costs amounting to several million 
dollars. Edgar H. Dixon said the power 
company would go to court for its money. 


July 6—Government reported it had lost $643,- 
900,000 on price support operations for the ae 
‘41 mos. of the last fiscal yr. Losses were $419,- 
500,000 during the previous full fiscal yr. As of 
May 31, the Agricultural Dept. indicated that ine 
Government had $7,200,000 tied up in surplus 
farm crops. Another $4,890,000 in commodities 
“were owned by the government, and another 
$2,300,000 were under loan. 


Secretary Hobby Resigns 


July. 13—Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, first Secy. of 
eee Education and Welfare, resigned effective 
Aug. 1, in order to assist her ailing 77-yr. old 
husband, ex-Gov. Wm. P. Hobby of Texas, in 
publishing of Houston Post. She was the second 
member of the Eisenhower cabinet to leave, first 
having been Martin P. Durkin, Labor, Sept., 
1953. Marion Bayard Folsom, born McRae, Ga., 
1893, Undersecy. of Treasury since 1953, was ap- 
pointed successor. 

July 16—F.H.A. reported attempt to recover 
$500,000 “‘unauthorized dividends’ in an apart- 
ment development in Wilmington, Del., called 
windfall profit on F.H,.A.-insured mortgage loan. 


Government Savings Possibie 


July 17—Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government headed by 
former President Herbert Hoover, reported that a 
slash in red tape could save the Government and 
business over $15 million a yr. Adoption of all the 
Commission’s proposals possibly could save enough 
money to balance the budget and reduce taxes. 
Additional savings were estimated at $100 million 
@ yr. and the group called on the Eisenhower 
Administration to study recommendations by the 
Commission. 

July 27—The indictment of Corliss Lamont for 
refusing to answer questions of the Senate Perma- 
nent Subcommittee on Investigations in 1953, then 
headed by Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy (R.-Wis.), 
was dismissed. 

For Summit Conference at Geneva July 18-22, 
see pages 46-47, 
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July 1—Transport and communications strike 
in Chile paralyzed 6 provinces and made 37,000 
idle. Cause was discontent over cost of living. 
Army troops enforced martial law, ran a few trains 
to provide essential service. Strikers wanted wage 
scales comparable to those in private industry. 

July 5—Antonio Segni, left-of-center Christian 
Democrat, reported formation of a left-of-center 
coalition govt., to replace that of Premier Mario 
Scelba, which resigned June 22. Segni and his 
cabinet are committed to loyalty to the West and 
to adhere to the Atlantic Pact and to the NATO. 
... Spanish govt. accepted a verdict by the Madrid 
Court of Appeals allowing Spaniards who are bap- 
tized Roman Catholics to contract civil marriage 
with non-Catholics. Verdict, rendered June 18, 
concerned a test case by a Protestant lawyer who 
held that previous decisions by the Spanish govt. 
violated constitutional provisions granting free- 
dom of worship to all Spaniards. 


the USSR wanted to 

velopment and 

problems informally. 
Riots in French Morocco 


posed in Casablanca to 
halt a wave of rioting that killed 17 persons in 24 


40 injured. id 
that the Big Four Conference “‘can and mus 
resolve the major disputes at the meeting open- 


ing in Geneva July 18. President Eisenhower left. 


Washington for Geneva expressing hope that the 
Russians believed in conciliation, tolerance and 
understanding. 


Cardinal Mindszenty Freed 


July 16—Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty of Hungary 


was allowed to ‘‘interrupt’’ his term of,imprison- 
ment, according to the Budapest radio. Appar- 
ently he will have comparative freedom but can- 
not leave Hungary. He was sentenced in February, 
1949, to life imprisonment on charges of espionage 
and treason. 

July 20—Sixty persons were injured when dem- 
onstrators against the 1954 truce accords pillaged 
2 hotels in Saigon, Vietnam. About 20 Americans 
lost personal belongings. Trapped by the anti- 
Communist riot were Mrs. Perle Mesta, former 
ambassador to Luxemburg, James A. Michener, 
author, and Angier Biddle Duke, former ambassa- 
dor to El Salvador. 

July 23—Theodor Heuss, pres. of West Germany, 
signed a volunteer bill empowering the govt. to 
recruit 6,000 troops as the first German contribu- 
tion to NATO. 

July 25—Refugee officials said 98 members of the 
East German People’s Police defected to West 
Berlin during the Geneva conference. “Over 25,000 
young men have fied from East Germany since 
Jan. 1 to avoid military service. 

July 27—Austria regained its sovereignty legally 
as France deposited its instrument of ratification 
of the Austrian state treaty in Moscow. Allied 
Council for Austria met in Vienna for the last 


U. S. Announces Plan to Launch Man-Made Satellite into Upper Air 


Man-made _ satellites to encircle the 
earth over 200 miles above its surface 
became the object of serious Govern- 
ment planning July 29, 1955, when the 
White House announced approval “for 
going ahead with launching small earth- 
circling satellites as part of the United 
States participation in the International 
Geophysical Year.” The project had the 
endorsement of the National Academy of 
Sciences and the National Science Foun- 
dation, which have charge of American 
participation in the International Geo- 
physical Year. This is a program for 
intense study of the earth and its sur- 
roundings from Jan. 1, 1957 to July, 
1958, by representatives of 40 nations. 

The satellite idea grows out of the 
experiments with rockets and guided 
missiles. It is proposed to send a multiple 
rocket into the skies, where it will release 
a round object about the size of a basket- 
ball, which will circle the earth without 
being pulled into outer space. A first- 
Stage rocket is expected to send the 


device up 50 or more miles; then this 
rocket drops off and a second rocket 
projects it farther until it is 250 miles up. 
At this height the earth’s gravity is wea 
but sufficient to keep the ball in its orbit. 
The ball will move at a speed of 18,000 
miles per hr., and eventually drop back 
into the atmosphere and be consumed. By 
its performance scientists hope to acquire 
important atmospheric and extraterres- 
trial data. 

Exact cost of the experiments is not 
known but estimates reach as high as 
$10,000,000. Although the Government has 
agreed to share the results of observations 
with the cooperating nations, including 
USSR, some military authorities called 


this unwise. 
Prof. Homer E. Newell, Jr., U. S. Naval 
Research Laboratory and associated with 


the satellite project, in an address to the 


ae committee of the International: 


eophysical Year in Brussels, Belgium, 
Sept. 9 said the United States would 
launch 6 to 10 satellites during the “Year.” 


to end the control agreement under which 
ustria was ruled for 10 yrs. ... . In parliamentary 


vocating force to maintain border security. It was 
impossible for any 2 parties to form a majority 
parliament. 

_ July 31—The Pakistan govt. reduced the value 
_ of the rupee by 14, increasing the rate for the U.S. 
dollar from 3 rupees 8 annas to 4 rupees 8 annas. 
The devalued rate was the same as that of. India 
and foreshadowed an India-Pakistan trade agree- 
ment, with lifting of tariff barriers. 


i. UNITED NATIONS 


July 5—The Technical Assistance Board in its 
F annual report disclosed that delayed payment of 
_ pledges lowered expenditures from $17,818,000 in 
» 1953 to $15,111,000 in 1954. Despite an increase of 
requests from undeveloped countries, more nations 
4 pledged a greater amount to the U.N. program, 
; July 13—-U.N. statisticians reported that world 
_ population passed the 2.528 billion mark in 1954. 
_ At mid-1954, North America’s population was esti- 
Beoatea at 233,000,000, South America’s at 121,- 
7 100,000. Africa’s at 216,000,000 and that of Asia 
and Europe, excluding Soviet territory, at 1,323,- 
000,000 and 406,500,000. Population of the Soviet 
_ Union was given as 214,500,000 and that of Oceania 
as 14,200,000. 
e. 
e 


GENERAL 


: July 5—Charles L. Patterson, 49, railroad execu- 

_ tive from Pittsburgh, was sworn in as ch. of the 

New York City Transit Authority. The former 

_ vice pres. of the Bessemer & Lake Erie said he 

intended to provide better subway and bus service 

“A without increasing the 15c fare. Patterson be- 

lieved that the best way to prevent a further 

drop in the number of riders on municipally 

_ Owned lines was better service. As of the fiscal 

year recently ended, passengers on the lines 

amounted to 1.8 billion, compared to 2.7 billion 
8 yrs. ago, 

July 6—Harold A. Stevens, 47-yr. old jurist in 

'the Court of General Sessions in New York 

County, became the first Negro sworn in as a 

- justice of the New York State Supreme Court. 

July 6—Caryl Chessman, scheduled to die in the 

gas chamber of San Quentin Prison, July 15, won 

a reprieve for the 7th time. . . . The motion pic- 

‘ture censorship law in Massachusetts was voided 

| by the State Supreme Judicial Court. The statute 

was part of a Sunday law over 300 yrs. old. ... 

' Rebellious convicts at the Washington State Pris- 

5 on, Walla Walla, Wash., ended a 26-hr. revolt 

_ and released unharmed 9 hostages after being 

promised major concessions. Many prison em- 

- ployees objected to the agreement and refused to 


work. Scientists Warn Against War 


July 9—Nine eminent scientists, 7 of them win- 
ners of. Nobel prizes, published an appeal to the 
nations to forswear the use of thermonuclear 
weapons (h-bombs) and-to abolish—war, because 
that way lies death for mankind. They asked 
scientists to assemble to appraise the destructive 
character of modern weapons and acquaint every- 
one with the danger, with the object that if this 
peril is understood, men collectively may avert it. 

? The statement was made public in London by 
Bertrand Russell, who explained that Albert Ein- 
stein signed it before his death, April 18, 1955. 
Signers besides Russell and Einstein were Percy 
W. Bridgman, Leopold Infeld, Hermann Joseph 
Muller, Cecil F. Powell, Joseph Rotblat, Hideki 

- Yukawa and Frederic Joliot-Curie. Prof. Infeld is 
in Warsaw, behind the iron curtain, while Prof. 
Joliot-Curie of Paris is known for his Communist 
sympathies, Prof. Muller made the reservation 
that disarmament should not be limited to nu- 
clear weapons but be ‘‘a concomitant balanced 
reduction of all armaments,’’ and Prof. Joliot- 
Curie added that governments should renounce 
war ‘“‘as a means of settling differences between 
states,’ and that “limitations of national sove- 
reignty should be agreed to by all and be in the 
interests of all.’ 

The scientists emphasized the danger from radio- 
activity and feared that if many H-bombs were 
used ‘‘there will be universal death—sudden only 
for a minority, but for the majority a slow tor- 
ture of disease and disintegration.’’ They pointed 
to the problem: ‘‘Shall we put an end to the 
human race, or shall mankind renounce war?” 
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They said people see the danger in the abstract 
not as one directly affecting their own lives, their 
children and grandchildren. The scientists warned 
that the mere prohibition of modern weapons was 
not enough. They urged all governments to ac- 
pi i et lg pee td can be gained 
orld’ war, an nd ful 
settling their disputes. penta ae 

Six Nobel prize winners refused to sign the 
appeal, including Max Born, Niels Bohr and 
Otto Hahn; two Americans, Arthur H. Compton 
and Harold C. Urey did not respond to the 
invitation. 

July 9—Roy W. Howard, editor of the N. Y. 
World-Telegram and Sun, was honored in Cincin- 
nati, O. at a dinner marking his 50th anniversary 
with the Scripps organization. Charles E. Scripps, 
a grandson of the late E. W. Scripps, founder of 
the present Scripps-Howard newspapers, reported 
the establishment of the Roy W. Howard Award, 
to be given to members of the Scripps-Howard 
organization who show ‘‘unusual enterprise and 
initiative.” Roy W. Howard received the first 
award, a plaque. 

July 11—A lifetime ban was placed on any 
teacher who instructs racially mixed classes by 
the Georgia State Board of Education. A resolution 
provided that any teacher who refused to honor 
a request by ‘‘superior authority’ to instruct 
mixed classes would be paid for the full term of 
his contract. 


Agricultural Delegation Visits Russia 


July 12—Thirteen American agricultural rep- 
resentatives left for a visit to Russia, where they 
hoped to spread goodwill with Russian farmers. 
Moscow reported that a farm delegation enroute 
to the U. S. had left the Russian capital, July 12. 

July 13—Harvey M. Matusow, witness in Com- 
munist trials, was indicted by a Federal grand 
jury in New York, on 6 counts of perjury, charged 
with having lied when he accused former Asst. 
U.S. Attorney, Roy M. Cohn, of inducing him to 
testify falsely in 1952 at the trial of the 13 
secondary Communist leaders. 

July 14—The U. S. Fourth Circuit Court of 
Appeals in Richmond, Va., ruled against segrega- 
tion in city buses in a decision involving a 
Columbia, S. C., case. The court held the principle 
applied by the Supreme Court in outlawing public 
school segregation should be applied in cases 
involving transportation. 

July 16—Los Alamos scientific laboratory was 
opened to the public, on the 10th anniversary of 
the detonation of the first atomic bomb, exploded 
at 5:30 A. M, at a desert test site near Alamo- 
gordo, N. M. 

July 18—RKO Radio Pictures, Inc. and its assets 
were sold to the General Tire & Rubber €o. by 
Howard Hughes for $25,000,000 in cash, follow- 
ing negotiations between Hughes and Thomas J. 
O’Neil, v.p. of General Tire and head of the 
Mutual Broadcasting Co. and General Tele- 
radio, Inc., both companies controlled by Gen- 
eral Tire. . ... In West Milton, N. Y., Lewis L. 
Strauss, ch., AEC, sent electricity generated by 
atomic energy into a private utility’s lines, 
marking the first time in the U. S. that atomic 
energy has been commercially used. The power, 
10,000 kw. came from the experimental reactor 
built by the General Electric Co. 2 yrs. ago... . 
Thousands of Roman Catholics from all over the 
world attended special masses in Rio de Janeiro, 
in preparation for the 36th International Eu- 
charistic Congress, to be formally opened July 
19, on the shores-of Guanabara Bay. 

July 20—In Detroit’ a Federal grand jury in- 
dicted the United Automobile Workers, CIO, on 
charges of violating the Federal Corrupt Practices 
Act in supporting Democratic candidates during 
the 1954 primary and general elections. Bach 
count carries a $5,000 fine on conviction. The 
union termed the indictment political chicanery. 


Atomic Submarine Launched 


July 21—The Seawolf, second atomic submarine, 
was launched at Groton, Conn. A few hours 
earlier, the keel of the third atomic submarine 
was laid. Ceremonies, attended by 20,000 guests, 
were presided over by Charles S. Thomas, Secy. 
of the Navy and Lewis L. Strauss, ch., AEC, 

July 23—Donald Campbell, 34, son of the late 
Sir Malcolm Campbell, drove a jet-powered boat, 
the Bluebird VII, at an average of 202.32 mph 
on Lake Ullswater in northwest England. Camp- 
bell regained for Britain the crown won by 
Stanley S. Sayres, American, in 1952. 


July 24—Police Commissioner Francis W. H. 
agains of New York, N. Y., reported that the 
first half of 1955 saw a 13% drop in major crimes 
from the figures of a year ago. The Commissioner 
announced his resignation. Stephen P. Kennedy 
succeeded to the $25,000 a yr. post. 


Israeli Airliner Shot Down 


July 2i—A commercial Constellation aircraft of 
El Al Israel Airlines was shot down by Bulgarian 
military personnel, with death of 58, including 
several U. S. citizens. Bulgaria acknowledged re- 
sponsibility and pledged compensation. The U. S. 
Government through the Swiss chargé d’affaires 
in Sofia protested the ‘‘brutal action’’ and de- 
manded punishment of offenders and compensation 
to the U. S. and its citizens. . . . Three dishonor- 
ably discharged soldiers who denounced the U. 5. 
2 yrs. ago for life in Communist China, arrived in 
San Francisco and promised to ‘‘accept whatever 
punishment is coming to us.’ The prisoners, Wil- 
liam ©. Cowart, Lewis W. Griggs and Otho G. 
Bell, were arrested upon arriving in the U. S. and 
heard a summary of court-martial proceedings 
based on the alleged aid to the enemy after their 
capture in Korea. 

Disasters 

Eight Portuguese jet fighter pilots hit a peak 
in a fog at Coimbra, Portugal, July 1. Ali died. 
. ., A Chicago and Eastern Illinois train, carry- 
ing 110 passengers, was derailed at Papineau, 
Ill., killing a conductor, injuring 29, July 1... . 
Seven American teen-agers were killed in Banfi, 
Alberta, July 11, by an avalanche on Mt. Temple, 
Canadian Rockies. .. A helicopter crashed 
July 13, on the 15th and 16th floor setbacks of 
the Port Authority Building in New York City. 
Two in plane were injured. . .. Flying tanker 
loaded with jet fuel crashed and exploded near 
Merced, Calif., July 13, killing all 10 aboard.... 


and 24 persons were ._..A DC3 tr 
plane crashed in southern Mexico, July 14, 
21 aboard. ... A Braniff c 


at Midway Airport, Chicago, 
22 aboard and injuring 21... .In re 
Chile, July 17, a collision of 2 trains in the suber 
of Santiago, killed 49. 


August—1955 
WASHINGTON 


Aug. 1—Harold E. Talbott, Secy. of the 
Force since January, 1953, resigned office Aug. 
1955, because, he told President Eisenhower, 
did not wish to be a source of embarrassment to 
the administration. He had been interrogated by 
the Senate Permanent Subcommittee on Investi- — 
gations, Sen. John L. McClellan (D.-Ark.) ch., 
on his use of office stationery and telephone to 
recommend to possible clients the management — 
engineering firm of Paul B. Mulligan & Co., New 
York, of which Talbott was a partner. The Presi- 
dent accepted the resignation as ‘‘the right de- 
cision,’ and praised Talbott’s accomplishments. 

Talbott said that before the Senate confirmed 
his appointment he divested of various 
securities, and that the Senate agreed to reten- 
tion of his business connection. In the hearings 
Talbott admitted he had mistakenly used Air Force 
stationery and telephone on Mulligan business. 
His Mulligan connections had paid him over 
$130,000 since he had come to Washington. He 
said he would disassociate himself from Mulligan. 
Chief testimony that industrialists had inter- 
preted Talbott’s recommendations as pressure 
came from Radio Corp. of America. The Demo- 
cratic majority tried to make political capital out 


American Airmen Released by Communist Chinese After Long Imprisonment 


Misuse and exploitation of American 
prisoners by the People’s Republic of 
China (Communist) for political pur- 
poses, led to repeated efforts during 1955 
by the United States Government and 
the General Assembly, U. N., to obtain 
their release. On May 31, 1955, the Chi- 
nese released 4 airmen. On Aug. 1, 1955, 
at the opening of the talks between am- 
bassadors of the U. S. and the Chinese 
Communists in Geneva, the Chinese lead- 
er, Wang Ping-nan, announced that 11 
airmen, sentenced to pusce Nov. 23, 
1954, for “spying,’’ would _be free Aug. 3. 

The 11 airmen were Col. John Knox 
Arnold, Jr., 41, Silver Spring, Md., Maj. 
Wm. H. Baumer, 32, Lewisburg, Pa., Capt. 
Eugene J, Vaadi, 33, Clayton, N. Y., Capt. 
Elmer F. Llewellyn, 29, Missoula, Mont., 
Lt, Wallace L. Brown, 28, Banks, Ala., 
Lt, John W. Buch, 35, Armathwaite, 
Tenn., T-Sgt. Howard W. Brown, 32, St. 
Paul, Minn., Airmen Steve E. Kiba, 22, 
Akron, O., Harry M. Benjamin, ’ Jr., 
oe fou people! . Schmidt, 

, Portland, Ore., John W. 
eee mae Va. Sees 5 

evada City, Calif., one of the air- 
men, Daniel C. Schmidt, 23, met his vite 
Una, who had remarried while he was a 
captive, believing him dead. On Aug. 25 
Schmidt dropped divorce plans. g 

The airmen were shot down Jan. 12 
1953, near Antung, north of the Man- 
churian border, during the Korean War 
Three other occupants of the plane were 
killed. A Chinese tribunal condemned the 
men to prison for 4 to 10 years on the 
ground that they were spies and crimi- 
nals. The U. S. Government called the 
charges utterly false and demanded that 
the men be freed. The Chinese tribunal 
persisted in calling them criminals even 
meh announcing Its decision to release 

The release of the 11 airmen was 
comed by President Eisenhower Bead 
Secy. of State Dulles, while Secy. General 


Hammarskjold of the U. N. expressed 
his gratification in a telephone message 
from Sweden. Official India took satis- 
faction in the release because its dele- 
gate to the U. N., V. K. Krishna Menon 
who had conferred with Peiping and 
Washington, was thought to have helped. 

Four fiyers of the U. S. Air Force, cap- 
tured by Chinese Communists late in 
1952 and early_in 1953 and held prisoners 
since, were released at the Lowu_border 
bridge May 31, 1955. They were Lt. Col. 
Edwin L. Heller, Wynnewood, Pa., Capt 
Harold E. Fischer, Jr., Swea City, Ia., Lt. 
Roland W. Parks, Omaha, Neb., and Lt. 
Lyle W. Cameron, Lincoln, Neb. 

_The Chinese Communists reported by 
air that the men had violated the terri- 
torial air of China to engage in provoca- 
tive activities inimical to the security of 
the republic, but that since they had 
admitted their crimes and expressed re- 
morse the Communists ordered them to 
be deported. The airmen, after arrival at 
Hong Kong in good health admitted 
pleading guilty, but the U. S. State Dept. 
rejected the Chinese charges as un- 
founded. 

The U. S. Government asserted between 
50 and 60 Americans were held by the 
Chinese, some sentenced as “spies,” others 
denied visas. The State Dept. listed 40 
civilians Aug. 1. Two men shot down 
Nov. 29, 1952, and described as civilian 
employees of the AAF, were sentenced 
respectively to life and 20 years. Eleven 
Navy and Coast Guard airmen, missing 
Since Jan. 18, 1953, were believed held. 

As a result of negotiations in Geneva 
between U. Alexis Johnson, ambassador 
of the U.S., and Wang Ping-nan, ambassa- 
dor of Communist China, the Chinese 
agreed, Sept. 10, to release first 10 and 
then 19 Americans held illegally in China, 
but accused of various crimes by the Chi- | 
heed Among them was Laurence R. Buol, 

ight chief for Civil Air Transport Co,” 
wee was captured in southwest China in 


e 


*y 


a Donald A. Quarles, Asst. Secy. of Defense, in 
_ ments, was named Secy. of the Air Force. 


the case but made clear the issue was not one 
corruption but of impropriety. 
_ The President, asked July 26 about the incident, 


“brilliantly performed.’’ ‘For myself, I 
think the only way for a public servant is to 
@void indiscretion that even leans in that way, or 
gives the appearance that an office might be used.” 


charge of research and guided missiles develop- 
His 


home is Englewood, N.J. He said he would get 
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vid of ‘‘modest stockholdings,’’ but was benefi- 
@iary of an irrevocable pension of $10,000 a year 
from Western Electric Co. Sen. Wayne Morse 
D.-Ore.) attacked the appointment as another 
rom the ranks of big business. Quarles took 
Office Aug. 12, when Secy. of Defense Chas. E. 
Wilson gave Talbott the Medal of Freedom, with a 
citation honoring Talbott’s work for free world 
security. 

Aug. 2—Cpl. Claude J. Bachelor, Kermit, Tex., 


_ sentenced to life imprisonment for disloyalty and 


collaboration with Chinese Communists, had his 
sentence reduced to 20 yrs. by review board of the 
Judge Advocate’s -office, USA. At the Korean 
armistice he elected to go tn China, then recanted. 


Loan Rates Increased 


Aug. 3—Board of Governors, Federal Reserve 
System, in order to combat inflation because of 
@asy money, raised the rediscount rate from 134% 


to. 2% in New York, Philadelphia and other large 


financial centers. New York banks raised interest 


_ Yates on brokers’ loans on securities from 314% 


e 


; previous personal business interest, 


to 312%... . The 84th Congress, 1st Session, ad- 
journed until January, 1956. 

Aug. 5—With President Eisenhower present, 
Harold E. Stassen took the oath of office as U. S, 
Deputy Representative on the U. N. Disarmament 
Commission, and Reuben B. Robertson, Jr., quali- 
fied likewise as Deputy Secretary of Defense. 

Aug. 17—Defense Department’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Prisoners of War reported that of the 
1,600,000 U. S. servicemen taking part in the 
Korean war, 7,190 became prisoners of war, and 
2,730 died while in enemy hands. The committee 
Teported that ‘‘death marches”’ killed at least 500, 
and ill treatment among other things accounted 
for the balance. . . . Adm. Arleigh A. Burke took 
command of the U. S. fleet and promised to make 
it even more powerful during the atomic age. 
Adm. Burke, 53, succeeded Adm. Robert B. Carney 
as Chief of Naval Operations. 

Aug. 18—In New York City the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Com. closed 3 days of interrogating 
actors on communism in the theater. It heard 23 
witnesses, of whom 18 invoked the 5th and other 
amendments. George Hall, Toronto-born actor, 
named 8 persons whom he knew as fellow members 
in 1946 of a midtown branch of the Communist 
party, which he quit after finding it ‘‘a distortion 
of the simple truth of democratic processes.” 
Rep. Francis C. Walter €D.-Pa.) eh:, commended 
Walter for his patriotism. 


Codé for Employees 


Aug. 22—Secy. of Commerce Sinclair Weeks 
issued a code for guidance of departmental offi- 
cials and employees (est. 45,000). It prohibits ac- 
ceptance of gifts, loans or entertainment likely to 
influence duties; permits no private arrangement 
for profit that affects departmental work; con- 
demns any conflict of interest; prohibits the em- 
ployee from infiuencing matters involving a 
@ current 
economic interest, or a prospective relationship. 
Employees may not give out unauthorized infor- 
mation and may not deal in stocks, bonds and 
commodities except for investment. They may not 
deal with former Government employees who have 
set up for themselves within 2 years and may not 
tutor for civil service tests. 

Aug. 25—Secy. of the Treasury George M. Hum- 
phrey believed that tax cuts were possible in 1956 
if additional revenue appeared and hoped the 
budget would be balanced by a combination of 
booming business and Government economies. 
Prospective budget deficit of $1.7 billion was 
termed the lowest deficit estimate in 5 yrs. 
Humphrey said that he would not wait for a 
surplus before asking for an income tax reduction. 

Aug. 320—Senate Civil Service subcommittee, 
Sen. Olin D. Johnston (D.-S.C.) ch., heard Joseph 
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L. Rauh, Jr., Washington attorney, speaking as 
natl, ch, of Americans for Democratic Action, say 
that the committee should stop ‘‘shadow-boxing 
and get along with this investigation.””. The sub- 
committee was investigating the Government's 
employee security-risk program. The A. D. A. 
proposed reforms in the seeurity program and 
was joined by the American Jewish Congress 
represented by Will M. Waslow. Rauh recalled 
that Sen. Johnston had promised to get to the 
bottom of a charge by Vice Pres. Richard M. 
Nixon in the 1954 Congressional campaign that 
the Eisenhower Administration had ousted about 
8,000 security risks, mostly appointees of the Tru- 
man Administration. . . Government heard 
Foreign Minister Mamoru Shigemitsu of Japan 
outline a plan to rearm Japan and make it and 
the U. S. military partners. In 6 yrs. Japanese 
armed forces would total 200,000. Shigemitsu hoped 
that all or most U. S. troops would be withdrawn 
from Japan by 1958. He believed that Japan would 
need U. S. air power for a much longer time to 
insure its defense. An agreement, Aug. 31, was 
to allow Japan to share in Pacific defense after 
rearming. Negotiations included 6-yr. rearmament 
plan to be accompanied by a reduction in Japan’s 
financial support of U S. troops in Japan and 
the withdrawal of American servicemen, to be 
decided later. 


FOREIGN 


Aug. 2—Pres. Tito of Yugoslavia expressed his 
country’s willingness to again enter into relations 
with the Soviet Communist party. He said 
Yugoslav friendly relations with the U. S. would 
not change. He believed Russian leaders had 
abandoned world domination and that there was 
no danger of a Soviet war against the West. 

Aug. 4—Soviet Premier Bulganin, reporting to 
the Supreme Soviet on the results of the Geneva 
Conf. called it a major historical event with a 
turn in the relations of the Big 4, but condemned 
an idea that security depended on ‘‘a policy of 
military groupings.’’? He said President Bisen- 
hower’s proposal for a check on armament by a 
mutual air reconnaissance and exchange of blue- 
prints would have no real effectiveness, since both 
nations had vast territory in which concealment 
was possible and other countries were not in- 
cluded. Interpretation. of his remarks as rejection 
of the proposal led him to assert Aug. 5 that he 
did not reject the proposal entirely, but would 
examine all such seriously. 

Aug. G—Expansion of American air bases in 
Japan, presumably to accommodate aircraft carry- 
ing nuclear bombs, was loudly opposed by leftwing 
groups. The Japanese government, describing the 
expansion as promoting defense, said it was 
essential to the country’s interest .. . Soviet news- 
papers printed statements by members of the 
U. S. agricultural group now touring the Soviet 
Union, saying U. S. farms were more highly 
mechanized and that productivity of farmland 
was greater in America than in Russia. The 
American standard of living for farmers exceeded 
that of Russian peasants. 

Aug. %—Mohammed Ali resigned as prime 
minister of Pakistan after losing his place as 
head of the Moslem League and was succeeded 
Aug. 11 by Chaudry Mohammed Ali, who headed 
a coalition of the Moslem League and the United 
Front party. Mohammed Ali was appointed am- 
bassador to the U. S. The prime minister said 
national unity and political stability demanded 
the early framing of a constitution based on 
Islamic ideals. It should call for a federal re- 
public with West Pakistan in one administrative 
entity and give both wings of Pakistan a maxi- 
mum of provincial autonomy consistent with na- 
tional security, He considered Kashmir ‘‘the 
great moral issue of our time,’’ and proposed 
to consult all leaders, including those of Kash- 
mir, on a peaceful settlement with India. 

Aug. 8—Matyas Rakosi, Communist leader of 
Hungary, assured Marshall Tito, president of 
Yugoslavia, that he would work to strengthen 
relations between the two countries. This was in 
reply to denunciation of Hungary by Tito, in which 
he said the friendly overtures of the Soviet Union 
were not being followed by Hungary and other 
satellite countries, which had imprisoned persons 
favoring friendship with Yugoslavia. 

Aug. 11—The Philippine legislature gave Pres. 
Ramon Magsaysay power to break up large estates 
for distribution to tenant farmers . ... General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) admit- 
ted Japan. Reservation against Japan by 13 


ountries tted these nations to withhold 
etnias te ean from a new member until 
they were satisfied that trading practices were 
put on a basis comparable to their own... A 
coalition govt. was formed in Indonesia with 
Burhanuddin Harahap heading the anti-Com- 
munist Moslem Masjumi party as premier. The 
govt. was pledged to continue Indonesia's neutral 
course. The Nationalist party, which has held the 
premiership for 2 years, and the Communists, op- 
posed the Moslems... Japan’s leading Communis 
and 2 of his aides ended 5 yrs. in hiding to lead a 
new Communist ‘‘peace.’”’ Police arrested them 2 
hrs. after their appearance. Senzo Nozaka, 
Moscow trained, became Japan’s leading Com- 
munist when Kyuichi Tokuda died. 

Aug. 12—USSR reported Soviet troops would 
remain in Rumania until the U. S. removed its 
forces from Europe and the Western military 
alliance was disbanded. Russian troops were to 
protect Rumania’s ‘‘security’’ as agreed in the 
military alliance signed in Warsaw. 


Communists to Reduce Armies 


Aug. 13—The Soviet Union announced it would 
reduce its armed forces as a result of the ‘‘relaxa- 
tion of international tension.” The Soviet news 
agency Tass said 3 fighting services would be cut 
by 640,000 men by Dec. 15. Czechoslovakia and 
Rumania also announced plans to cut armies. 


Indians Agitate for Goa 


Aug. 15—Continued agitation among Indians, 
spurred by Communists and Socialists, to drive 
-the Portuguese out of Goa, led groups of un- 
armed Indians: to cross the border on this, their 
independence day anniversary. Portuguese border 
guards fired a warning volley; when the marchers 
persisted they shot into the crowd, killing a 
reported 22, injuring 31. In Bombay rioters at- 
tacked the Portuguese consulate and were beaten 
back by police; there also were demonstrations 
in Calcutta and Madras. Lisbon protested the 
“invasion’’; Prime Minister Nehru deplored the 
brutality and India broke off diplomatic relations. 
India had asked Portugal to close its legation in 
New Delhi by Aug. 8, because Portugal had re- 
fused to consider negotiations leading to its with- 
drawal from Goa. The All-India Congress com- 
mittee later adopted resolutions asking Indian 
nationals to avcid demonstrations in Goa. Nehru 
said India did not wish to annex Portuguese pos- 
sessions but wanted to see the end of colonial 
rule, leaving the people of the enclaves to decide 
their own future alignment . . . Ten) men of the 
illegal Irish Republican army broke into Arbor- 
field army camp near London and stole 68 weap- 
ons and over 80,000 rounds of ammunition. Most 
of this was recovered by police Aug. 16. On Aug. 
15, 3 Irish raiders were seized while attempting 
to break into an arsenal at Rhyl, Wales. 


Sudan for Self-rule 


Aug. 16—Parliament of Sudan asked that 
Britain and Egypt evacuate their troops from the 
Sudan in 90 days. (Britain, with 900 troops and 
Egypt with 500 agreed to be out of the country 
by Nov. 12.) Parliament also asked that ar- 
rangements be made at once for a constituent 
assembly to establish Sudan self-rule. Under a 
prior agreement 5 neutral nations were to super- 
vise a plebiscite to determine whether Sudan 
became independent or joined Egypt in a union. 
Egypt had proposed that the Soviet Union be 
a member of the 5-nation board . .. Mutinous 
troops at Torit, Equatoria, Sudan, surrendered. 
. . . Russia announced 2,000 Soviet citizens would 
visit foreign countries, first since 1939. Certain 
foreign correspondents also were given permits 
to visit USSR. 

Aug. 22—Dr. Jose Guillermo Trabanino, foreign 
minister of El Salvador, was elected first perman- 
ent secy, gen. of the Organization of Central 
American States (El Salvador, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Costa Rica, Nicaragua) in Antigua, Guate- 
mala, Conference was brought to a close Aug. 
24 when the nations voted an annual appropria- 
tion of $125,000 a year. 

Aug. 24—Voice of America broadcast a report 
by Vladimir M, Matskevich, acting Soviet Agri- 
culture Minister, to the Russian people on his 
tour of the U. S. Matskevich’s remarks were 
tape-recorded in the Soviet Embassy. Broadcasts 
had been jammed by Russian interference; Mats- 
kevich’s 3 min. statement also was jammed. 

. - To combat mild inflation, Australia planned 
no reductions in taxation. Net deficit on external 
transactions for fiscal yr. ending June 30, 1955, 


Tunisia into a constitutional 

Uprising in Morocco = 1 

D A t otiations between French © 
uring August neg! oe ate i: 


France a -week later. France called up 60,000 
reservists in the-24-age group to fill gaps. 

The uprising occurred on the second anniversary 
of the removal of the sultan, Sidi Mohammed ben 
Youssef, who was sent to Madagascar and suc- 
ceeded by Sidi Mohammed ben Moulay Arafa, pro- 
French sultan unpopular with the nationalists, 
but backed by Berber chiefs. A conference between 
Premier Faure and Moroccan leaders was held 
Aug. 22 in Aix-les-Bains. It led to a delegation 
going to Madagascar to propose to the deposed 
sultan that he agree to the naming of a regency 
council, pending a movement toward indepen- 
dent representative government. Gilbert Grand- 
val, resident general of Morocco, who had op- 
posed concessions, resigned Aug. 31 and Lt. Gen. 
Pierre G. B. de Latour, res. gen. of Tunisia, was 
sent to Rabat to succeed him. 

Representatives of the U. N. from 17 Arab, 
Asian and African nations, including Turkey, met 
Aug. 23 in New York and advised Sec. Gen. 
Hammarskjold of their distress at the rioting 
and asked an end of reprisals. 

The plan endorsed by Premier Faure included 
the removal of the pro-French sultan, Arafa, to 
be replaced by the regency council. The country 
would then work toward ‘‘a free sovereign state 
linked to France by an act of independence.’’ 
The sultan in Madagascar, Youssef, gave his 
approval Sept. 10 and the French cabinet ap- 
proved Sept. 12. Arafa was to go to Tangiers 
and Youssef to France. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Aug. 9—In an attempt to capture Communist 
members of the Neutral Nations Supervisory 
Commission, 200 South Koreans fought their way 
to Wolmi Island, but were driven off. Seven U. 8. 
military policemen were injured protecting the 
truce inspection teams composed of representa- 
tives of Switzerland, Sweden, Poland and Czech- 
oslovakia. Demonstrations began Aug. 6, in 
protests against Polish and Czechoslovak members, 
whom the South Koreans called Communist spies. 
Pres. Syngman Rhee and the U. N. Command 
acted Aug. 10, to avoid serious incidents. Secy. 
of State Dulles called for patience in South Korea. 
The neutral truce teams, Aug. 13, defied an order 
by Rhee to leave the country by Aug. 13. U. S. 
troops with gunfire and tear gas, threw back a 
3,000-man attack, Aug. 12 at Kangnung. U. N; 
Command proposed Aug. 29, that the Neutral 
Nations Supervisory Commission be disbanded. 


Peaceful Use of Atom 


Aug. 20—The first International Conference on 
the Peaceful Uses of the Atom met under U. N. 
auspices in- Geneva Aug. 8-20, with over 1,200 
representatives of 60 nations and U. N. agencies 
present. Dag Hammarskjold, secy. gen. U. N., 
opened the conference. It grew out of President 
Eisenhower's 1953 proposal to make atoms work 
for human welfare. The U. S. delegation was led 
by Lewis L. Strauss, ch., AEC, and 4 other Rep- 
resentatives: Willard F. Libby, AEC, Isidor I, 
Rabi, prof. of physics, Columbia Univ.; Detley 
W. Bronk, pres., Natl. Academy of Sciences and 
of Rockefeller Institute, and Shields Warren, 
Scientific dir., Cancer Research Inst., Boston. 
Congressional advisers were led by Sen. Clinton 
P. Anderson (D.-N. M.) and included Sens. Pas-* | 
tore, Hickenlooper and Bricker, and Reps. Dur- 
ham, Holifield, Cole, and Hinshaw. The delega- 


comprised 384, of whom 239 were scientists 
engineers. 
_ Exhibits of peaceful use of nuclear energy 
were shown, including an operating research re- 
actor by the U. S., which was sold at the close 
of the sessions to the Swiss government for 
$180,000. 
Sir John Cockroft, dir., atomic energy research 
at Harwell, Eng., told the delegates that Britain 
18 mos. before had completed a breeder reactor 
that produced twice as much fuel as it consumed. 
He said work was proceeding on fusion of the 
H-bomb for peaceful purposes. Homi J, Bhabha, 
pres. of the Conference and indian atomic 
scientist, said the fusion of the H-bomb would be 
harnessed within 20 yrs. to provide unlimited 
industrial power. 
~ The USSR. showed a film of an electric power 
Station operated since June, 1954, with nuclear 
energy and said a plant with 100,000 kw was 
a under construction. Soviet delegate Lavrischev 
' said the USSR was designing a reactor of up 
) to 6,500 kw for Communist China, said there were 
_ feactors in Moscow and Leningrad, cyclotrons 
© in Kiey and Leningrad, a synchroton in Moscow 
> and other apparatus in Kharkov. 
r Dr. Libby (U. S.) reported that radio active 
isotopes had saved the world possibly-$1 billion in 
- 10 years. The U. S. disclosed a new technology 
' for using sodium for heat transfer at high 
_ temperature in reactors. A group to study techni- 
eal aspects, comprising scientists from U. S., 
_ Britain, France, Canada, USSR and Czechoslo- 
' vakia held closed sessions after the conference. 
Lewis L. Strauss reported that while the U. S. 
was ahead of the Soviet Union in atomic progress 
= as disclosed at the conference, it was not devel- 
oping enough scientists and engineers for the 
atomic age. 
5 Egyptian-Israeli Clashes 


x Aug. 24—Egypt withdrew from talks with Israel 
" concerning means to lessen tension on the Gaza 
i: border. Israel, according to an Egyptian. state- 
" ment wanted to remove international supervision 
' and hold direct talks. Egypt said Israeli forces 
tried to involve Maj. Gen. E. L. M. Burns, U. N. 
truce chief, in strife. Israeli forces, using armed 
cars and field artillery, attacked an Egyptian out- 
post, killing an Egyptian officer and 2 soldiers, 
Aug. 22. 

Aug. 26—Secy. of State Dulles, in an address 
before the Council on Foreign Relations in New 
York offered a program for bringing stability, 
' tranquillity and progress to the Middle East. He 

recommended that the U. N. settle the problem 
" of divided Jerusalem. He said development of 
' water resources to create miore arable land for 
' the 900,000 Arab refugees from Israel as well as 
_ compensation due the Arabs from Israel could 
' be financed by an international loan in which 
the U. S. would participate. To overcome fear and 
insecurity the U. S. was ready to join other 
nations in a treaty sponsored by the U.N. to 
prevent any effort by either side to alter boun- 
daries by force. These boundaries, fixed-in 1949, 
were not necessarily permanent; he said the 
U. S. was ready to cooperate in an effort to 
reconcile claims. 

Israel reported, Aug. 26, that Egyptian ambush 

' had killed an Israeli civilian and wounded a 

' soldier in the Negev area. Egypt reported the 
deaths of 12 other Israelis. Peace prospects were 
dimmed by a shooting Aug. 28, that killed 4 
Egyptians and 2 Israelis. Two Israeli and 4 
Egyptian jet fighters met over the Gaza border, 
Aug. 29, in what was believed to be the first 
such battle since the signing of the armistice in 
1949. A number of Israelis were slain as the U. N. 
truce commission reported Aug. 31, that Egypt 
had agreed to a cease-fire on the front near Gaza; 
Israel also was expected to agree. 

Arms Controls Sought by U. 8. 

Aug. 29—U. S. called on the U. N. to back 
proposals by President Eisenhower to control 
atomic weapons and international armaments 
through aerial inspection and the exchange of 
military blueprints. The U. S. was prepared 
to submit a program, according to U. S. Rep. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 

The opening session of the subcommittee on 
Disarmament, attended by Britain, France, 
Canada, the Soviet Union and the U. S., heard 
the ch. Arkady A. Sobelev of USSR assert a lack 
of confidence among the nations formed the 
greatest obstacle to a plan first suggested by 
USSR May 10 in London. This plan for inspection 
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and controls was termed inadequate by the West. 
Meetings were resumed after the Big Four meet- 
ing in Geneva. 


GENERAL 


Aug. 8—Central Committee of World Council of 
Churches closed 8-day meeting at Daves, Switzer- 
land, with a call for disarmament addressed to 
all member nations of U. N. It admitted the 
Silesian Lutheran org. (Czech) and the National 
Baptist Convention of America (Negro); post- 
poned admission of the Russian Orthodox Org. 
Total membership now 167. It adopted plans for 
a@ $750,000 hq. in Geneva and accepted the invita- 
tion ef the Hungarian Protestants to meet in 
Budapest in July, 1956. 

Aug. 10—Hurricane Connie, with winds at 135 
mph, raised havoc on the Atlantic Seaboard with 
torrential rainfall, floods, disrupted services, 
through Aug. 13. Hurricane Diane, Aug. i7, 
caused great floods and huge losses in Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, New York, Rhode Island, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. For details consult 
Weather in 1955. 

Aug. 12—Judge Jas. R. Agee of Superior Court, 
Alameda Co., Calif., ruled California’s loyalty 
oath, adopted 1953, violates the guarantee of 
freedom of speech of the U. S. Constitution. The 
law requiring churches to sign the oath to qualify 
for tax exemption was attacked by First Meth- 
odist Ch., San Leandro, in test case. A prior effort 
in the California legislature to exempt churches 
was defeated. 

Aug. 13—The United Steel Workers, C. I. O., 
at U. S. Steel American and Continental Can 
Co. won hourly wage rises of 13c to 2146c an hr. 
See Labor Review, page 56. 

Aug. 18—U. N. Command protested that an un- 
armed U. S. training plane in the demilitarized 
zone of Korea had been downed Aug. 17 by 
Communist anti-aircraft fire. One of two men 
aboard the T-6 trainer was killed; the ofher 
was made a prisoner and on Aug. 23, was re- 
turned to the U. S. command. 

Aug. 19—Set. Jas. C. Gallagher, Brooklyn, N. Y,, 
was found guilty of the murder of 3 fellow- 
prisoners and collaboration with the enemy in 
North Korean prison camps. He was given dis- 
honorable discharge, forfeiture of pay and life im- 
prisonment at hard labor at an Army court 
martial on Governors Isl., New York. Five eye- 
witnesses described the beatings by Gallagher 
and death by exposure of helpless soldiers. 

Aug. 22—The joint committe on charitable and 
philanthropic agencies of the New York State 
Legislature heard witnesses in New York on the 
subject of communist influences in 9 summer 
camps. David Greene, mgr. of Camp Lakeland, 
where children were said to be taught Communism, 
and numerous others took refuge in constitutional 
rights and refused information. 

Aug. 23—The Consumers’ Price Index rose in 
July for the second month in a row, to reach its 
highest point in 1955. Increase was .3%. About 
850,000 union workers whose wages were con- 
nected to the index were to get increases pay. 
About 650,000 auto workers were scheduled to 
receive 1c an hr. more in pay, effective Sept. 1. 


London-New York Round Trip 


Aug. 23—A British plane carrying two airmen 
figuratively achieved breakfast in London, lunch in 
New York and dinner in London. Capt. John 
Hackett, pilot, and Peter Moneypenny, navigator, 
flew an Electric Canberra PR~7 twin-jet photo 
reconnaissance craft from Croydon to New York, 
and return, in 14 h., 21 min., 45.4 sec., averaging 
481.52 mph. Westward, 3,457.96 mi., with a 40 
mph headwind, 7 hr., 29 min., 56.7 sec. average 
461.12 mph. Eastward: with a 60 mph tailwind, 
6 hr., 16 min., 59.5 sec., average 550.35 mph. 

Aug. 24—Two USAF airmen and a British 
policeman were killed and 9 persons were injured 
when Napoleon Green, Chicago, 2l-yr.-old U. 8. 
airman, ran amok in the U. S. air base at 
Manston, Eng. Green seized a car and ran it 
into. a crowded beach at Broadstairs, then killed 
himself. He was to face court martial for stealing. 
The U. S. Government agreed to pay all claims. 
. . . FBI arrested Elmer (Trigger) Burke in Folly 
Beach, S. C. Burke had been sought for a yr. 
after escaping from a Boston jail. The 37-yr.-old 
gunman was indicted in New York for the murder 
of Edward Walsh in 1952, and was wanted for 
questioning about other murders. 

Aug. 26—Grand Encampment of Knights 


Templar ended its 46th triennial conclave in New 
York. with the installation of Walter A. De- 
Lamater of Rhinebeck, N. Y., as the Most Eminent 


Grand Master and Louis R. Weiber of Cleve- 


“Yand as Deputy Grand Master. The Knights 
Templar are members of the Christian religious 
order of Masonry. The organization comprises 
1,600 commanderies with a membership of 400,000 
in the U. S., Alaska, Mexico, the Philippines and 
the Canal Zone. 


Truman Enters Political Battle 


‘Aug. 2i—Former President Harry S. Truman 
accused President Eisenhower of misrepresenta- 
tion and demagoguery and the Republican ad- 
ministration of contributing little to the art of 
government aed Serhed f in 1 . ms Fs 

blicity and advertising techniques,’’ d- 
ress pefore the Indiana Democratic Editorial 
Assn., French Lick, Ind. He said Democratic 
control of Congress exposed. official corruption, 
stopped the ‘‘give-away of our resources to big 
business,’ and ‘‘put a stop to the wholesale viola- 
tion of the Bill of Rights by some of its notorious 
inquisitors.’”” He cited the $1 an hour minimum 
wage as a Democratic victory. He had offered his 
services to the Democratic National Committee 
to make a number of speeches. Paul Butler, ch. 
of the Committee said Democratic victory would 
depend on a “hard-hitting, fighting campaign.’’ 

Aug. 28—Penologists discussing the outbreak of 
prison riots’ were advised by the international com- 
mittee of crime experts meeting in Geneva, Ky., 
Aug. 26, that convicts should be given ‘‘regular 
home leaves’’ to counteract the tension of prison 
life. Through Aug. 22, there were at least. 5 
prison riots in the U. S. Idleness and prison 
politics were called the major causes of unrest 
in penal institutions by Austin H. MacCormick, 
professor of criminology at the Univ. of California 
at Berkeley. 

Aug. 29—Aldo L. Icardi, former Army Lt., 
charged with the murder of Maj. William V. 
Holohan in Italy during the last war, was in- 
dicted for perjury for lying to a Congressional 
subcommittee about the crime. He pleaded not 
guilty to perjury charges Aug. 30 and was freed 
in $10,000 bond. Icardi was alleged to have ad- 
ministered poison to the major, and a third 
member of the OSS mission Carl G. LoDolce, 
was said to have shot him. Neither man can be 
tried for the crime. .. . U. S. S. Forrestal, super- 
carrier, moved into the James River and headed 
for sea for 5 days trial near Newport News, Va., 
yutweturned to port Aug. 31, because 2 of its 
4 propellers failed to function after a main bear- 
ing melted. Disasters 

An American Airlines plane crashed near New- 
burg, Mo., Aug. 4, killing all 30 aboard ... In 
Gelsenkirchen, Germany, Aug. 4, an underground 
mine explosion trapped 25 miners and killed 16 
others . . . A Norwegian delegation of 10 women 
was among 25 persons killed in a Soviet airliner 
crash, Aug. 6, near Voronezh, Russia .. . Ex- 
plosion and fire in Andover, O., Aug. 10, killed 
18 and injured over 15 . .. Two USAF Flying Box- 
cars, with 66 aboard, collided in midair Aug. 11, 
30 mi. west of Stuttgart, Germany. All were 
killed . . . An excursion schooner in Chesapeake 
Bay was wrecked by hurricane Connie, Aug. 12. 
Ten persons were drowned; 4 were missing and 
13 were rescued Near Bourg St. Pierre, 
Switzerland, Aug. 13, 16 persons died as a sight- 
seeing bus, with 25 aboard, went over a precipice 
« . . Pour cars of the Frisco Railroad’s Kansas 
City to Florida special jumped the tracks near 
Marked Tree, Ark., Aug. 19, killing 5 persons and 
injuring about 50... . A freight train hit a 
school bus with 40 children aboard, Aug. 22, at 
Spring City, Tenn., killing 10 and injuring 31, 
including the bus driver + USAF C-119 
crashed in flames, Aug. 23, into 3 houses near 
Charleston, S. C., killing 9 fliers and civilians 
- . . Fire at the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, 
Whiting, Ind., on Aug. 27, killed 2 and injured 
40. About 1400 fied the blaze damaging over $10 
million in property. 


September—1955 
WASHINGTON 
Sept. 1—Government reported cash dividends 
by corporations were running 10% over those of a 
year ago. Payment in July amounted_to $669,- 
000,000, compared with $543,000,000 in July, 1954. 
Manufacturers, although running behind in mid- 


Hung 

activities in the U. S. Move was in 
for Hungarian arrests and idrances 
cans in Budapest. 


Record Employment Levels 


Sept. 4—THe number of persons employed in 
the U. S. reached 65,500,000 in August, according 
to Secy. of Labor James A. Mitchell. Total for — 
July was 64,995,000 and for June 64,016,000. Presi- — 
dent Eisenhower praised America’s workers for — 
their contributions to the national welfare, but | 
urged the nation to consider the situation facing | 
workers over 45 who are unable to find employ- ; 
ment. He said the arbitrary bar to full utiliza- 
tion of their abilities caused a waste of valuable 
skills and must be eliminated 

Sept. 6—AEC disclosed that its reservation near 
the southern end of the Salton Sea, Calif., was — 
used to test the falling of various types of — 
atomic bombs, No bombs have been detonated at 
the reservation, the only one of its kind in the U.S. 
Instruments record the action of dummy bombs © 
as they are dropped from aircraft flying over 
the Salton Sea. . . . Defense Dept. planned an 
expenditure of $33 billion for fiscal 1956, $1 
billion less than the estimate made 2 wks. 
earlier. In January, 1955, estimates for 1956 
spending totaled $60 billion and the predicted — 
federal deficit was $2.4 billion. It was said that 
if the armed forces reduced their expenditures, it 
would go far toward balancing the budget for the 
fiscal year, 1955-56. Major security items take 
64c of every dollar in the Federal budget. 


Employment and Income Record 


Sept. 7—Government economists disclosed that 
incomes, jobs and building had reached a record 
high in 1955. Commerce Dept. reported an annual 
personal income rate of $304.5 billioh in July, $14.5 
billion over June, 1954, Census Bureau said em- 
ployment reached a record total of 65,488,000 in 
August, a rise of 3,211,000 in a yr. Unemployment 
declined to 2,237,000 within the yr. According to 
a joint report by the Labor and Commerce Depart- 
ments, new construction outlays totaled $27.05 
billion for the first 8 mos. of 1955, a record. 

Sept. 10—The Republican party was cautioned 
by President Eisenhower to avoid a one-man view 
in selecting a Presidential candidate, declaring 
the party overshadowed every individual in it. 
He said the party was too big and too well- 
manned to depend on the leadership of an indi- 
vidual. He addressed state chairman of the 
Republican party in Denver. . . . In Washington, 
D. C., segregation in public schools ended with the 
new school term, according to Dr. Hobart M. 
Corning, Superintendent of Education. In Dela- 
ware desegregation moved slowly. Maryland ac- 
cepted desegregation with only a few-incidents. 


Legion Head Criticizes Fund 


Sept. 11—Seaborn P. Collins, natl. comdr., 
American Legion, urged members to boycott the 
Fund for the Republic, set up, 1952, by the Bord 
Foundation. He said the fund was telling the 
American people communism was nothing to worry 
about. Collins considered Robt. M. Hutchins, 
fund director, unsuited to direct the project to 
mold public opinion. Hutchins said the fund 
has spent $2,500,000 to advance ‘‘understanding of 
civil liberties,’? and aserted it defended basic 
American principles. Irving Breakstone, former 
comdr., Illinois Dept. of the Legion, Sept. 18, 
praised the fund for supporting the Legions’s — 
Americanism program in Illinois. 

Sept. 12—U. S. Army said 48 cases of suspected 
collaboration among former Korean war prisoners 
were dropped during the last 2 mos. Six others 
were cleared, leaving 54 cases pending trial or 


under investigation. Of 565 servicemen investi- 


gated, 429 were clearéd or charges were dropped. 
Sept. 14—Rep. Charles A. Halleck (R. Ind.) de- 
fended the trials abroad of U. S: military personnel 


for off-duty offenses. Approving the arrangement | 


under NATO, Rep. Halleck said servicemen 
were being given ‘‘better breaks’* than in courts- 


martial. Members of Congress who visited foreign | 


countries had said American servicemen were 
being denied their consitutional rights, 


Navy Resorts to Draft . 

Sept. 15—Lagging enlistments and loss of, 
Korean war veterans forced the Navy to resort 
to the draft, the first since World War II. The 
call was for 10,000 men a mo. beginning in 


| 


lovember. Army had been calling 10,000 a mo. 
May, 1955. 


Private Power for Hell’s Canyon 


Sept. 29—Federal Power Commission refused 
order a rehearing on its decision of Aug. 4 giv- 
ing authority to the Idaho Power Co. to con- 
Struct 2 of the 3 hydroelectric power dams and 
‘installations in Hell’s Canyon, Snake River, Idaho. 


. decision, long a subject of controversy between 
advocates of public and private power utilities, 
was challenged by National Hell’s Canyon Assn., 
Natl. Rural Electric Cooperative—Assn., and 8 
public utility districts in the area to be served. 
_ They petitioned the Federal Court of Appeals, 
ashington, D. C,, to annul the 50-yr. license 
granted private utilities. FPC had rejected a 
Federal project to develop water resources at a 
cost of $500,000,000. 
_ idaho Power Co. moved immediately to begin 
_ construction on Brownlee and Oxbow installations, 
placing order for mechanical equipment to be 
_ available for use in 1958. The 2 plants first to 
_ be constructed are Oxbow, with a dam 205 ft. 
- high, 725 ft. long, initial power 151,000 kw, 
eventual capacity, 226,500 kw; and Brownlee 
, 395 ft. high, 1,320 ft. long, initial power, 


360,400 kw, eventual capacity, 540,600 kw. The 
_ third project is Hell’s Canyon dam, 320 ft. high, 
860 ft. long; initial power, 272,000 kw, eventual 
Capacity, 408,000 kw. 


FOREIGN 


Sept. 2—After 10 days of hostilities in the Gaza 
Strip, an. unofficial cease-fire was effected. Egypt 
and Israel unconditionally agreed to a cease-fire 
appeal by Maj. Gen. E. L. M. Burns, head of the 


6, the day after the pledge, that Israelis had 
violated the cease-fire line and 4 had been slain. 
Israel said the breach of the truce was an error. 
Egypt withdrew its troops from the border of 
the Gaza strip, Sept. 20, but Israel occupied an 
area in Negev, Sept. 21, until Egypt reportedly 
withdrew from the zone and ceased interfering 
With Israeli attempts to survey the frontier. 
Britain. announced it would withdraw about 
2,500 British and 1,000 African troops fighting 
the Mau Mau rebellion in Kenya during the next 
4 months. British War Office declared the move 
’ was made possible by improvement in the situa- 
| tion. About 5,000 British and 17,500 African troops 
would be left to help police and security forces. 
" Since October, 1952, almost 10,000 terrorists had 
' been killed, 1,538 gave up and 24,188 were captured 
_ or held as suspects. 
Sept. 3—Canadian police escorted a visiting 
Russian farm delegation through the- Chatham, 
Ont., agricultural district to avoid demonstrations 
by anti-Communists. In Winnipeg, Sept. 1, 300 
tioters rushed the visitors. Canadian officials said 
the incident had damaged Soviet-Canadian rela- 
tions. Vladimir V. Matskevitch, head of the visit- 
ing’ group, said it was impossible to continue 
the visit when Russian delegates were threatened 
and insulted. Russians left Canada Sept. 11 and 
the U. S. Sept. 12. 


Communists Cut Armed Forces 


) Sept. 3—Albania and Poland announced reduc- 

+ tions in armed forces, following the Russian 
decision to cut military services in December. 
Both satellite nations said the men would be 
employed in industry and agriculture. They said 
the change was made to ease international ten- 
sion and consolidate mutual trust. Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria reported similar in- 
tentions. A reduction of 20,000, Dec. 31, was 
scheduled by Hungary, Sept. 7. 


Yugoslavia Gets Soviet Loans 


Sept. 4—A Yugoslav economic delegation, Vuk- 
manovic Tempo ch., closed a week’s conference 
in Moscow by getting important economic aid 
from the Soviet Union. Loans and credits of 
$84,000,000 were agreed to, and credits were also 
available for 3 plants for agricultural purposes. 
The Soviet Union, as part of use of nuclear power 
for peaceful purposes, advanced a reactor and a 
cyclotron, as well as uranium and graphite, to 
be paid for in 2 yrs. The Yugoslavs considered the 
terms more favorable than any offered elsewhere 
and said the Soviet did not interfere with Yugo- 
slavia’s economic relations with other nations. 

Sept. 4—In Chile, a strike in the public health 
services ended after 8 days, when Chile’s Central 
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U.N. Truce Supervision Orgn. Cairo reported Sept. - 
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Labor Union ordered the 30,000 workers to return, 
pending settlement of their demands, including 
pay increases of from 60% to 100% to offset 
inflationary cost of living. Only about 30% of 
the personnel returned to work. Strikers held 
that their labor union had reached an agreement 
with the govt. without consulting over 120 labor 
leaders in prison. Strikers said the stoppage would 
go on until the leaders were freed. 


Disturbance Over Cyprus 


Sept. 6—In Istanbul and Izmir, Turkey, anti-~. 
Greek rioting erupted, with thousands of young 
Turks smashing Greek store windows, wrecking 
interiors and overturning automobiles. Rioting 
flared after a stick of dynamite had exploded 
near the Turkish consulate in the Greek city 
of Salonika. Riots apparently were touched off 
by report that the birthplace of Kemal Ataturk 
had been damaged by the dynamite. Scores of 
casualties were listed. 

Britain said, Sept. 7, that it would not grant the 
Greek demand for self-determination of Cyprus, 
and Greece said it would refer*the. matter to the 
North Atlantic Council. NATO Council met Sept. 
8, to study the anti-Greek riots in Turkey. The 
Turkish delegate said measures had been taken 
to keep peace in the area. The council was con- 
cerned over the effects of the riots on the effi- 
ciency of the hq. of the Southeast European 
Command at Izmir. Field Marshal Sir John 
Harding, Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
was named governor general of Cyprus and 
emdr, of British forces on the island. 


Moscow Treats With Bonn 


Sept. 8—Chancellor Konrad Adenauer and 
Foreign Minister Heinrich von Brentano of the 
Federal Republic of Germany (West) reached 
Moscow on invitation to confer with Premier 
Bulganin, Secy. Khrushchev and Foreign Minister 
Molotov, Sept. 9-14. Adenauer called for genuine 
normalization of relations, specifying as major 
topics the release of German prisoners still in 
the Soviet Union and the unification of Germany. 
Bulganin said if prisoners were to be discussed 
East Germany should be represented, but Adenauer 
refused to consider this. It was said that members 
of the Adenauer group talked individually with 
persons from the East German govt. 

Bulganin argued that 100,000 Soviet citizens were 
held in West Germany and should be repatriated, 
but later he gave a verbal promise to Adenauer to 
release 9,626 Germans held in the Soviet Union 
whom he said were war criminals. Adenayer said 


he expected the eventual release of mary more. ~ 


The two nations agreed to regular diplomatic 
relations through permanent embassies, to aid 
the problem of German unification, and expected 
to arrange for trade relations. 

Two reservations rejected by the Soviet were 
stated explicitly in a letter sent by Adenauer. 
He said that diplomatic ties did not imply recogni- 
tion of ‘‘the present territorial situation by either 
side,’’ since final boundaries must be determined 
by treaty with the 4 powers. Also that the 
Federal Republic reasserted its claim to represent 
the German: regions presently outside its control. 


Trouble in Merocco 


Sept. 9—In Casablanca, French Morocco, a 
grenade thrown into a police wagon in the native 
quarter injured 6. Police machine-gunned a crowd, 
killing 5 and wounding 21. The grenade was 
believed to be the work of an organized terrorist 
group. France agreed, Sept. 10; that a sovereign 
state was to be set up in Morocco, permanently 
tied- to France by an act of ‘‘interdependence.”’ 
French cabinet decided, Sept. 12, to remove Sultan 
Sidi Mohammed ben Moulay Arafa as the first 
step to solve the Moroccan crisis. A council of 
guardians of the throne was to be set-up to 
organize a representative Moroccan govt. Sultan 
of Morocco resigned Sept. 30, but asked that 
powers be given to a member of his family. 

Sept. 11—In Cambodian elections, former King 
Norodom Sihanouk and his Popular Socialist Rally 
party took 89 of 91 Natl. Assembly seats. Demo- 
crats were defeated, after winning every election 
since 1946, Cambodia formally declared its inde- 
pendence from France, Sept. 25, after almost 
100 yrs. of association. Prince Norodom Sihanouk 
was named premier. 

Sept. 13—France outlawed the Algerian Com- 
munist party for supporting the recent nationalist 
uprising in which about 1,500 persons were 
killed. . . . New Syrian govt. headed by Premier 


= ee 


Said Ghazzi, an independent, was formed. Former 
govt., headed by Sabri el Assali, ended Sept. 6, 
when Pres. Hashem el Atassi retired. New pres. 
was Shukri el Kouatly. .. . Premier Sami Bey es- 
Solh of Lebanon resigned after an attack on, his 
foreign policy. 

Soviet Spying in Australia 


t. 14—Australia released a report on the 
Seat Vladimir Petrov, former third secy. of 
the Soviet Embassy in Australia and disclosed a 
spy network endangering the free world. Inquiry 
said that Petrov, who defected to the West in 
April, 1954 had explained that Australia’s oe 
of External Affairs had been a target in the 
Russian espionage setup. Moscow also asked Soviet 
Officials in Australia for data on U. S. intelligence 
operations there and te obtain the French code 
from a cipher clerk in the French Embassy. 
Soviet plans failed after Petrov’s defection. . .. 
Tahar ben Ammar was named first premier of 
Tunisia by the Bey of Tunis, under the new home 
Tule agreement with France. = 

Sept. 15—Japarese Foreign Ministry reported 
that 3 of Japan’s most notorious war criminals 
would be released. They were former Lt. Gen, 
Teiichi Susuki, former Col. Kingore Hashimoto 
and former Finance Minister Okinori Kaya. They 
were sentenced 10 yrs. ago to life imprisonment 
by the U. S. and 7 other Allied powers. 


East Germans in Moscow 


Sept. 16—Premier Otto Grotewohl of East 
Germany arrived in Moscow, 2 days after 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of West Germany 
had left. East Germany was to be given a sov- 
ereign status like West Germany’s and to receive 
other rights. Communist party secy. Nikita S. 
Khrushchev said Russia had no intention of 
abandoning communism. He warned the West 


other countries, namely the U. S., could follow 
the example. Negotiators agreed the 
protocol evacuating Porkkala and I 
defense treaty signed in 1948, for another 20 yrs. 

Sept. 18—Guy Burgess and Donald MacLean, 


British diplomats, who disappeared in 1951, spied — 


for the Soviet Union for a long time, according te 
the British Foreign Office. Both had ample op- 
portunity to learn U. S. secrets. . . . Soviet 
Union announced 
collaborated with the enemy during World War Il. 
Over half the prison population and hundreds of 
thousands of exiles were expected to benefit. 

Sept. 19—Gov. Gen. Ghulam Mohammed of 
Pakistan, in ill health, resigned. Maj. 
Iskander Mirza, actg. gov. gen., succeeded. He 
said he would continue a democratic form of govt. 
and favored early merger of West Pakistan 
provinces into a single govt. Pakistan announced 
its formal adherence to the Pact of Mutual 
Cooperation signed by Iraq and Turkey on Feb. 
24, 1955, and adhered to by the United Kingdom 
Apr. 5, 1955. 

Egypt to Get Soviet Arms 
Sept. 27—-Gamal Abdel Nasser, premier of Egypt, 


Heart Attack Hits President; 


President Dwight D. Eisenhower suf- 
fered a heart attack early in the morning 
of Sept. 24. while sleeping in the house 
of his mother-in-law, Mrs. John S. Doud, 
in Denver. He was taken to Fitzsimmons 
Army Hospital, with Maj. Gen. Howard 
McC. Snyder, White House physician, in 
attendance. The President suffered a 
aoe thrombosis, a possible blood- 
clotinjury to heart tissue. On the Satur- 
*day atternoon before he had played 27 
holes of golf. Col. Thos. W. Mattingley, 
heart specialist from Walter Reed Army 
Hospital, Washington, and Dr. Paul Dudley 
White, heart specialist, Boston, joined 
the staff. 

After 48 hours Dr. White described 
tissue injury to an anterior heart wall 
as a “moderate” attack and said the 
President, who had been partially in 
an oxygen tent, was mending satisfac- 
torily without complications and with 
good humor that made him “a wonderful 
patient.” Dr. White’s public exposition 
of the President’s condition at a press 
conference was termed an unprecedented 
venture in medical education. Maj. John 
S$. Eisenhower, USA, in civilian attire, 
visited his father and returned to Ft. 
Belvoir, Va, 

Vice President Richard M. Nixon called 
a cabinet meeting for Sept. 30 to expedite 
routine business. By that day the Presi- 
dent was able to initial 2 papers. As the 
President continued to progress different 
members of the Government went to 
Denver, but the physicians warned that 
the President still had ‘a long way to 
go” for complete recovery. 

The effect of President Eisenhower's 
illness on business, politics and foreign 
relations was immediate and far-reach- 
ing. Political leaders of both parties, while 
cautious in public statements, thought 
the illness would take Mr. Eisenhower 
out of the 1956 race. This was looked on 
as a calamity by Republicans who had 
taken for granted that the President’s 
wide popularity meant renomination and 


Affects Politics and Business 


re-election. Democratic leaders declared 
no one would make political capital out 
of the President’s illmess. Atty. General 


Herbert Brownell, Jr. fiew back from a 


vacation in Spain and after a conference 
said the President's condition was so en- 
couraging that no opinion on delegation 
of some powers would be necessary. The 
Constitution is not clear on this point. 
oe tena pce: p. 616, and amendment, 
p. % 

On the stock markets prices broke 
Monday, Sept. 26, with a computed loss 
of over $12,000,000,000 in values, second 
only to the loss of Oct. 28, 1929. Fear of 
Democratic victory if Eisenhower did not 
run, with possibility of controls on 
business, price supports and continued 
debt financing affected the confidence of 
the financial community. Dow theory 
industrials were down to 444.56, off 31.89 
points or 6.54%. Rails receded at 153.13, 
off 11.15 points or 6.79%. Transactions for 
the business day amounted to 1,720,000 
shares, largest since July 21, 1933, when 
they were 9,572,000. This was attributed 
in part to the oversold condition of the 
stock market. Grain prices advanced on 
the belief that price supports would im- 
prove them. Temporary recoveries took 
plate te uberis days, but insecurity 

Oo affec ri i 

the fall = market prices into 

resident Eisenhower’s convalescence 
was rapid and on Nov. 11, 7 weeks after 
his attack, he was able to fly back to 
Washington. On arrival he said: “T am 
happy that the doctors have given me a 
parole, if not a pardon, and I expect to be 
back at my accustomed duties, although 
they say I must ease and not bulldoze my 
way into them.” The President chose to 
stay at his Gettysburg farm at least 6 
weeks and the Postmaster.there vacated 
ae office for the President’s use. Members 
offices then ee staff established 
assistant roe uding Sherman Adams, 
erty, press secretary, and Maj. Gen 
Howard McC. Snyder, personal DayaeIaE 


Concessions to Finland | 
a Finnish pari eos. | 


an amnesty for those who — 


Gen. 


the President, James C. Hag-~* 


jounced that he had signed a ‘‘commercial 
greement’” with Czechoslovakia to exchange 
cotton for military arms. Earlier in 
e@ month the deputy premier, Salem, reported 
the Soviet Union had offered to supply arms 
Egypt. Premier Nasser said the western na- 
ms had refused requests for arms for defense, 
‘adding that Egypt would not threaten or attack 
me else. Elsewhere he mentioned that Egypt 
- had learned Israel was buying French war planes. 
Secy. of State Dulles and Foreign Secy. Harold 
_ Macmillan, Br., in a joint statement Sept. 28 said 
Britain and the U. S. had been trying to help 
_ mations provide for internal security without 
Starting an arms race in the area. Geo. V. Allen, 
Asst. Secy of State, went to the Near East to 
discuss the impasse. Secy. Dulles had two 
_ conferences with Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov 
in which he told Molotov that such delivery of 
arms would not help relax tension between the 
z Soviet and the U. S. Obstacle seemed to have 
E been U. S. demand that Egypt agree not to use 


_arms for aggression, which Egypt considered 
= limiting its authority. 
_ Sept. 29—The first U. S. combat troops to be 
' transferred from Austria to Italy passed through 
_ the Brenner Pass, between the 2 countries. About 
6,500 troops were expected by Oct. 25, deadline for 
all U. S. troops to be out of Austria. New NATO 
4 force, the Southern European Task Force, was 
_ to be set up under the command of Gen. Clemente 
' Primieri of Italy. Russian troops also left Austria. 
" Sept. 30—Sweden dropped liquor rationing as 
“sn “part dry’’ law of 1914 ran out. Previously 


_ Swedes have been limited to 3 qts, a month. 


UNITED NATIONS 


: Sept. 6—U. S. called for a new study of inspec- 
_ tion and control of conventional and nuclear 
_ weapons. Harold E. Stassen, told the U.N. sub- 
committee on disarmament that the survey 
' should be concentrated on the inspection of 
methods planned by the U. S. and Russia for 
the ‘‘delivery’’ of atomic weapons, including the 
' strategic air forces of both countries. Stassen and 
Arkady A. Sobolev, Soviet representative, agreed 
' no methods existed to determine atomic stock 
' piles and secret production. The growing produc- 
' tion of atomic energy for peaceful purposes could 
_ be switched, according to Stassen, to the accumu- 
_ lation of atomic munitions. U. S. has continually 
Maintained that effective inspection must form 
the foundation for any plan to limit armaments. 
Soboley’s statement of the danger of surprise 
attack was seen by the West as an encouraging 
' sign that Russia was aware of the danger of 
nuclear weapons. 


Stassen Wants Inspection 


Sept. 9—The Soviet Union questioned the U. S. 
plan for the exchange of military bluepfints 
between the nations. Sobolev inquired if the 
U. S. meant to postpone arms reduction to the 

* future. Stassen rejected the Russian’s- implication 
that the limitation of armaments had been 
dropped in favor of mutual inspection within the 
U. S. and the Soviet Union. The West has main- 
tained that inspection must precede the Soviet 
program for immediate cuts in armed strength 
and the future outlawry for nuclear weapons. 

Truce inspection teams left South Korean ports 
of entry, following an agreement between the 
U.N. and the Communists. South Korea had ac- 
cused the Polish and Czechoslovak members of 
the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission of 


spying for the Communists.-A total’of 61 members . 


out of 79 was removed. 

Sept. 13—Food and Agricultural Orgn. said food 
production in Russia, China and Eastern Europe 
was slightly better than before World War II, 
but the average man was eating less than before 
the war. Progress in Western Europe was ‘‘spec- 
tacular.’’ Many parts of the world still faced the 
problem of providing food equivalent to pre-war 
levels. U. S. continued to pile up large surpluses. 

Sept. 20—General Assembly convened, electing 
Jose Maza, of Chile. as pres. Assembly voted to 
postpone until 1956, the question of replacing 
Nationalist China with the Communist Chinese 
delegation. Russia introduced the resolution, was 
Opposed by the U. S. and defeated 42 to 12 with 
6 abstentions. 

Sept. 21—The Steering Committee of the 
General Assembly refused, 8 to 5, to recommend a 
discussion of conditions in Algeria to the General 
Assembly. 
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Proposals for Cyprus 

The Steering’ Committee of the General 
Assembly voted down a proposal by Greece to 
discuss self-determination for Cyprus. The vote: 
For, 4—Soviet Union, Poland, Egypt, Mexico. 
Against, 7—U. S., Britain, France, Chile, Luxem- 
burg, New Zealand, Norway. Abstaining, 4— 
Nationalist China, Ethiopia, Haiti, Thailand. The 
result was resented by Greek spokesmen but sup- 
ported by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., U. S. delegate, 
on the grounds that this was an occasion when 
“quiet diplomacy is far more effective than public 
debate.’’ Negotiations earlier in September in 
London between British, Greek and Turkish 


foreign ministers led to Greek dissatisfaction with. 


the British proposal, which offered ‘‘internal self- 
government compatible with strategic require- 
ments’’ but not self-determination. The British 
government, friendly toward larger representation 
for the people of Cyprus, stressed the needs of 
the international situation. Cyprus had-a popula- 
tion 80% Greek and 20% Turkish. Turkey made 
clear that the island is important to the security 
of Anatolia. 

The new constitution proposed by the British 
foreign minister, Harold Macmillan, called for 
an assembly, with a quota of seats for the 
Turkish minority; departments in the hand of 
Cypriots except for ministry of foreign affairs, 
defense and public security, which would be con- 
trolled by the governor, with several portfolios 
reserved for the Turkish Cypriots; a chief minis- 
ter chosen by the assembly, with approval of the 
governor. A tripartite conference was to examine 
British proposals for the constitution, including 
guarantees for the Turkish population and closer 
links between Cyprus and Greece, Turkey and 
Britain. Whereas the Greek Cypriots in London 
refused to discuss self-government without future 
self-determination, the Turkish minister refused 
to discuss self-government unless the demand 
for self-determination were withdrawn. 


Arab-Soviet Bloc Defeats France 

Sept. 29—By one vote the General Assembly 
decided to investigate conditions in Algeria, over 
the protest of France that this was an internal 
matter. The Steering Committee’s motion to bar 
debate on Algeria was lost, 28 to 27, ‘with the 
Arab bloc, smaller nations and the Soviet bloc 
voting against the motion, and the other large 
powers, including Britain, France and the U. S. 
voting against it. The Arab nations declared 
France held Algeria only by force, whereas the 
French considered it an integral part of France. 

Antoine Pinay, French foreign minister,.said the 
vote was a violation of the charter, a piece of 
‘international demagogy.’’ With Ambassador 
Herve Alphand.and the other members of the 
French delegation he formally left the meeting. 
Pinay said ‘‘My government will consider null and 
void any recommendation the Assembly might 
make in this connection.’? Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., U. S. delegate, said a debate on Algeria 
would involve consideration of ‘fundamental 
changes in the constitution of France,’’ and 
might become ‘‘a grave danger to the future of 
the U.N.’’ The French cabinet Oct. 2 approved 
the withdrawal of the delegation. As the Soviet 
bloc voted against France, the cabinet postponed 
the projected visit of Premier Edgar Faure and 
M. Pinay to Moscow. France would not withdraw 
from the Security Council but would discontinue 
furnishing colonial information. France returned 
Nov. 25 when U.N. dropped the inquiry. 


GENERAL 

Sept. 2—Japanese Foreign Minister Mamoru 
Shigemitsu, met with General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur in New York, 10 years after Japan's 
surrender. Gen. MacArthur disclosed he had 
strongly opposed trying Shigemitsu. and said 
Emperor Hirohito had offered to take full respon- 
sibility for all acts by Japanese military men 
and statesmen. The Soviet Union had included 
Shigemitsu on the list of war criminals and 
threatened to leave the trials if Shigemitsu were 
not included. The foreign minister was convicted 
of responsibility for the treatment of war prisoners 
and received a 7-yr. sentence, the lightest given 
to 25 main war -criminals. Gen. MacArthur 
paroled Shigemitsu, who had served 2 yrs. 

Sept. 3—A-survey conducted by the Natl. Assn. 
for the Advancement of Colored People was 
made public showing that 11 of the 17 southern 
states where school segregation was required by 
law, some action had been taken to comply with 
the Supreme Court ruling of May 31, to go ahead 


with “deliberate speed.’ In 6 states, no indica- 
tion was found of following the anti-segregation 


FE Dock Strike Halts Cargoes 


t. %—Intl. Longshoremen’s Assn. shut down 
ae Port of New York as a demonstration against 
the bi-state Waterfront Commission. Over 13,000 
dock workers stopped’ handling cargo on freighters 
and passenger liners. I.L.A. asked investigation of 
the commission by the governors of New York and 
New Jersey. A temporary restraining order of 
the Supreme Court ordered the men back to 
work on Sept. 8. Work stoppage violated the 
work contract and employers asked for $10,000,000 
in damages. Stoppages also took place in Balti- 

“more and Philadelphia, Sept. 8. The New York 
and New Jersey governors refused to hear union 
grievances. Capt. William V. Bradley, pres. of 
the dock union, insisted he would do nothing to 
end the stoppage until the governors listened to 
union complaints. One Sept. 12, I.L.A. ordered all 

Atlantic and Gulf ports shut down. Strike ended 
Sept. 14, after the I.L.A. agreed to tell its 
grievances to a voluntary citizens’ fact-finding 
committee. Samuel L. Lane, top crime fighter of 
the bi-state Waterfront Commission, resigned 
Sept. 26, to return to private law practice. 

Sept. 8—FCC gave permission for the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to build and operate 
2 submarine cables between U. S. and Hawaii, 
costing $35,000,000. The Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation called this vital to defense. Western Union 
filed a protest, calling this ah invasion of its 
privileges, but the govt. upheld the contract. 

Sept. 9—Dr. Homer E. Newell of U. S. Naval 
Research Labty. told a Brussels meeting of the 
Interatl. Physical Year Comm. that 6 to 10 
satellites probably will be released by the U. S. 
Dept. of Defense during 1957-58. 

Sept. 14—The American Chemical Society, meet- 
-ing in Minneapolis, disclosed that 30,000,000 tons 
of coal and fuel oil were burned annually in 
New York City, producing 1,500,000 tons of sulphur 
dioxide gas, which, besides being eye-smarting and 
odorous, produced 2,000,000 tons of sulphuric 
acid when oxygen and water in the air combined 
with the gas, Speedy relief was doubted, but 
use of a higher grade of fuel oil or of natural 
gas was recommended. 

Sept. 13—A $2@ bill, part of the ransom money 
paid the kidnapers of Bobby Greenlease, Sept., 
1953, was found in Federal Reserve Bank, Chic- 
ago, the 25th bill recovered from over $300,000 
missing out of the $600,000 paid. . William 
O’Dwyer, former mayor of New York, and his 
former wife, Sloan Simpson, were charged by the 
Internal Revenue Bureau with owing $10,820 in 
back taxes. They denied it. Frank Erickson and 
his wife were charged with owing $4,058,634 in 
back taxes, and also made a denial. 

Sia 20—Rep. John D. Dingell, of Detroit, Dem., 

ed. 

Sept. 21—A check for $25,000 was tendered the 
American Red Cross by the Soviet Ambassador, 
Georgi N. Zaroubin, on behalf of the Red Cross 
and Red Crescent societies of the USSR, to be 
added to the fund for flood sufferers. The check 
was in dollars and represented 100,000 rubles. 


Mississippi Murder Case 


Sept. 23—In Sumner, Miss., Roy Bryant and 
J. W. Milam, white, on trial for the murder of 
Emmett Till, 14-yr.-old Chicago Negro, were ac- 
quitted by a white jury. After Till had allegedly 
insulted Mrs. Bryant he was taken from a rela- 
tive’s home by 3 white men, two of whom were 
identified by a witness as the defendants. Till’s 
body, taken from a river, was considered by the 
defense as too badly decomposed to be recog- 
nizable. Kidnap charges were pending. 

Sept. 24—Consumers spent 94c out of every 
dollar of their incomes, after taxes, for goods and 
services during the first half of 1955. This com- 
pared with 92c in the same period, 1954, the 
Dept. of Commerce reported. Most of the in- 
crease went for durable goods, mainly autos. 
Stepped-up consumer spending is regarded by 
Many economists as a major reason for the 1955 
business boom. 

Sept. 24—ANZUS nations, Australia, New Zea- 
land and the U. S. met in Washington. They 
agreed it would be foolish to relax free world 
defenses in Southeast Asia and the Far East as 
long as the promise of Geneva was not fulfilled. 
4 . Leo Durocher resigned as manager of the 
New York Giants baseball club, and was replaced 
by Bill Rigney, manager of the Minneapolis club, 


if part of an en nt, admission 
charged for entertainment and not for bingo. 
Mayor Robt. F. Wagner, New York, said the city 
would await action by the state legislature legal- 
izing bingo. 

Sept. 2%—Ford Motor Co. reported a $500,000,000 — 
expansion program for 1956. Outlay, to come from 
earnings, was said by Henry Ford II, pres. of the 
company, to show proof of ‘‘our convictions about 
the future of American economy.”’ 


Disasters ; 
Continuing fioods in India and East Pakistan, - 
Sept. 5, destroyed the homes of 45,000,000 persons 
and wrecked over 28,000 Vv: . Seven USAF 
transport planes left for disaster scenes with re- 
lief supplies for the fiood victims. Floods were 
among the worst in the history of Asia, according 
to Dr. Francois Daubenton, Dutch official of the 
League of Red Cross Societies, who had made 
a 16-day survey of the flooded areas. In Orissa 
state, India, a govt. report said Sept. 7, that 
floods in the Indus Valley marooned 350,000 peo- 
ple. Heavy rains followed a 2-yr. drought, causing 
floods that covered a coastal area of about 170 
mi. U. S. offered to rush $1,000,000 of wheat, 
from surplus supplies, U. S., Sept. 8 sent addi- 
tional rescue teams, food and medicine to Pakis- 
tan, where over 100,000 persons were reported 
homeless in the 6th day of monsoon rains. .. - 
A T-33 jet trainer crashed at Stewart Air Force 
Base at Newbergh, N. Y., Sept. 7, killing 2 offi- 
cers. .'. . Santa Barbara and Yreka, Calif. were 
menaced Sept. 7 by forest fires that burned 
250,000 acres. Fires were called the worst in 30 
yrs. By Sept. 9, about 400 fires raged in Calif. . 
and southern Oregon. To control the holocaust, 
about 1,800 servicemen were enlisted to aid ex- 
hausted fire fighters. Fires were brought under 
control, Sept. 17. . . . In the French Cameroons, 
a 6-engine seaplane crashed in flames, killing 16, 
Sept. 11. . . . Earthquake in Cairo, Egypt, Sept. 
12, killed 16 and injured 28 persons. . . . Mary H. 
Merkle, 23, of Cleveland, O., fell or jumped from. 
a window of the 21st floor of the Biltmore Hotel 
in New York City, Sept. 12, suffering fatal in- 
juries. Eleven diners in a cocktail lounge were 
injured, 1 seriously. . . . USAF B-25 bomber 
crashed into Greenfield Cemetery, L. I., N. Y¥., 
killing 6 aboard, Sept. 13. . . . Cable-car accident 
in San Francisco, Sept. 16, injured 20... . Arson 
started a Coney Island, Brooklyn, N. Y., fire 
that killed 5, Sept. 21. . . . British BOAC air- 
liner crashed at Tripoli, Libya, Sept. 22, killing 
15.of 47 aboard. . . . Truck-train collision and 
explosion near Torrean, Mexico, Sept. 23, killed 
20 and injured 52... . The 12-day infant boy of 
Dr. Robt. Marcus. San Francisco, was abducted 
from a hospital and returned 9 days later by a 
woman eager to have a boy of her own... . 
warehouses were destroyed and living quarters 
were damaged at USAF base on Iwo Jima when 
a 172-mi. an hr. typhoon hit Sept. 25-26... ._U. S. 
Navy plane Neptune, on hurricane observation, 
lost off British Honduras with 9 crewmen and 2 


reporters, Sept. 27. For September hurricanes 
Weather of 1955, p. 88. 7 
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Oct. 5—Atty. Gen. Herbert Brownell, Jr. 
admonished faculty members of the Univ. of 
Chicago Law School for concealing a microphone 
in a Wichita, Kan. jury room as part of a jury 
study. He said the Dept. of Justice was opposed 
to any recording or eavesdropping on the delibera- 
tions of a jury. Brownell said he would ask 
Congress for a law to prevent further intrusions. 
In Chicago, Prof. Harry Kalven, director of the 
jury project, said recordings of jury deliberations 
had, been made of civil cases tried in Federal 
Circuit Court, Wichita, May, 1954. Prof. Kalven 
said the aim of the project, undertaken with, 
consent, was to improve the administration of the 
court system. Brownell said the recordings were 
made without his knowledge or consent. 


: ae +38 Oct. an that the pea Mallee con- 
tinue plant secret microphones in jury rooms 
the school a this appropriate for its 


! ji begun in 1952, 
ith a Ford Foundation grant of $400,000 and 
ter supplemented with another $1,000,000 to 
: on the work for the next 4 yrs. He testified 
_ before a Senate Internal Security subcommittee, 

mes O. Eastland (D,-Miss), ch. Sen. Eastland 
and Sen. William E. Jenner (R.-Ind.) said, Oct. 
13, they would introduce legislation providing 
_ ‘seyere punishment’’ for anyone guilty of eaves- 
“dropping on juries. They also criticized judges who 
-allowed such practices. The President opposed 
favesdropping on juries. 

A spokesman for the Ford Foundation said 
Grants were made to support a research study 
of the Law School, and the Foundation taking 
_nho part in the studies, 

Oct. 6—A 14-yr. campaign culminated in giving 
alified men the same status as women in the 
% y Nurse Corps. Edward L. T, Lyon of Kings 
» Park, L. I., N. Y. was commissioned a 2nd Lt. 
in the Corps, breaking a 54-yr. precedent. 

Oct. 10—President Eisenhower named Harold 
"8. Vance, ch. of the executive committee of the 
' Studebaker-Packard Corp., to the AEC. Vance, 
65, is a Rep. and a resident of South Bend; Ind. 
He was to fill the vacancy on the 5-man com- 
mission when Joseph T. Campbell resigned 
‘Several months ago. j 


, President’s Condition Good 


' Oct, 11—President Eisenhower, recovering from 
-a heart attack, began to take an active part in 
| public affairs. He conferred with Secy. of State 
_ Dulles on foreign policy and wrote to Premier 
"Nikolai A. Bulganin of the Soviet Union on 


spect key military posts in the U. S. if a 
agreed to accept the President’s plan as a lude 
to actual disarmament. He said a more detailed 


report must await his further recovery. Premier 
Bulganin agreed, Oct. 23, to President Fisen- 
hower’s conditional acceptance of Russia’s plan 
to station inspectors at key points of both nations. 

Oct. 13—Internal Revenue Service confirmed re- 
ports that it had revoked the tax-exempt status 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations, controversial 
group previously under investigation by a Senate 
subcommittee, Action was taken only because the 
organization had violated the conditions of tax- 
exemption. William L. Holland, exec. secy. of 
the institute, termed the action unfair. 

Oct. 16—T. Coleman Andrews, Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, resigned effective Oct. 31, 
to re-enter private business. 


No Defense Changes Seen 


Oct. 17—Charles E. Wilson, Secy. of Defense, 
said there would be no significant changes in 
defense spending or in the size of the Armed 
Forces in the next fiscal year. He met with 
President Eisenhower in a hospital room in Den- 
ver. President and Secy. Wilson agreed the armed 
forces should be stabilized at 2,850,000 men. Secy. 
Wilson said next year’s military budget should 
remain at $34.5 billion. On Oct. 18 he called on 
defense officials to cut by $500,000,000, expenses 
for next year’s defense budget. Saving would he 
made largely through eliminating 68,000 civilians 
from the defense payroll. Other items for con- 
sideration were procurement and production. ... 
Lt. Gen. Randolph Pate was appointed Comman- 
dant of the Marine Corps by the President. He 


sioned Apr. 14, 1956, and begin sea trials 


4 Aircraft Carriers Forrestal and Saratoga Prepare for Naval Service 
- 


U. S. naval carrier Forrestal, 59,600 tons 
'and displacing over 175,000 when fully 
_ leaded, was commissioned—turned over 
_ to the U. S. Navy—Oct. 1 at Norfolk naval 
_ shipyard, Portsmouth, Va. First of a new 
_ type, the Forrestal is the largest warship 
and largest aircraft carrier ever built. It 
"was launched December, 1954, at the 

Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry- 
» dock Co. It will join the service in 1956 
and will be the first of 5 carriers ordered 
by the Navy, of which the Saratoga is 
"mearing completion, the Independence 
_has been started in Brooklyn Navy Yard, 

and the Ranger at Newport News. 
The Forrestal was accepted for the 
Navy by Rear Adm. I, N. Kiland, with 
'Secy. Charles S. Thomas of the Navy, 
_Jas. H. Smith, Asst. Secy. of the Navy 
for Air, and Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, Chief 
“of Naval Operations; present. John A. 

Hill, ch. of the board of the National 

Security Industrial Assn. presented a 
bust of Jas. V. Forrestal former Secy. of 

the Navy and Secy. of Defense, which 

Michael Forrestal, his son, unveiled. 

The Forrestal is 1,036 ft. overall, beam 

252 ft., and has a deck angled to expedite 

landings and takeoffs. There are 4 cata- 
pults and places for over 100 planes, in- 


Pens, those carrying nuclear weapons. 
“The s has 1240 watertight compart- 
ments, 22-ft. propellers, and its plant 


can develop over 200,000 hp and give 
the ship a speed of more than 30 knots. 
The U.S. S. Saratoga, 59,600 tons, second 
great aircraft carrier of the Forrestal 
class, was floated in its dock in the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard with official ceremonies 
cet. 8, 1955. The traditional bottle of 
champagne was broken on its prow by 
Mrs. Charles S. Thomas, wife of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. Also present were 
Adm. Arthur Radford, ch., Joint Chiefs 
of Staff; Fleet Adm. Wm. F. Halsey, Jr., 
rtd., and Capt. Robt. J. Stroh, prospective 
commander. Engine tests were set for 
November; the vessel was to be commis- 


at the end of May. 

- Although displacement is nearly 60,000 
tons, the carrier will have around 75,000 
tons when loaded. Its engines will develop 
over 200,000 hp, largest of any naval vessel, 
and capable of over 30 knots. The vessel 
will have a flight deck 1,039 ft. long, 60 
ft. above the water line, a beam of 252 
ft. and draft of 35 to 40 ft. The aft part 
of the flight deck is angled to port, to 
facilitate landing of planes. Planes also 
wili take off at an angle to the fore and 
aft midship line. The ship has elevators 
with capacities up to 79,000 lbs. it can 
store over 2,000,000 gallons of fuel oil. It 
has 2,000 telephones. It will carry a com- 
plement of 470 officers and 3,400 men, Cost 
will be $207,000,000. : 

The ship will be equipped to provide 
oxygen for its jet planes. It will be 
provided with shafts that differ from the 
original design because of tests that made 
necessary replacement of those on the 
Forrestal. i E : 

The earrier Saratoga is the sixth Ameri- 
can naval vessel to bear the name. The 
first was an 18-gun sloop that pursued 
British merchantmen, 1780-81; the second 
a corvette that fought in the Battle of 
Lake pce 1814; the third a sloop 
in Comm. atthew C. Perry’s visit to 
Japan, 1853; the fourth an armored 
eruiser that was Adm. Sampson’s flag- 
ship at the battle of Santiago, 1898, when 
it was known as the New York—it be- 
came the Saratoga in 1911; the fifth a bat- 
tle cruiser converted into the first air- 
craft carrier, fought in the Pacific and 
was destroyed in the atom test at Bikini 
July 25, 1946. . 

A contract to build the fifth aircraft 
carrier was awarded to the New_York 
Shipbuilding Corp. of Camden, N. J. The 
fixed price for the ship, without outfitting, 
was $119,841,034, which included_the cost 
of building a graving dock. Outfitting 
was expected to bring the cost to $200,- 
000,000. Construction would give work to 
4,000 for 342 years. 
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replaced the retiring Gen. Lemuel C. Shepherd, 
tive after Jan. 1. 

oot. 18—Individual incomes of Americans in 1954 
ran at the approximate level of 1953. Average 
jncome last year of 50,000,000 men was $3,200. 
For 28,000,000 women, the figure was about $1,200. 
|. . Maj. Gen. William F. Dean, 56, former 
prisoner-of-war in Korea, retired from the Army, 
effective Oct. 31, after serving 32 yrs... . Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon answered a Demo- 
cratic charge that the Eisenhower administration 
fayored big business, saying wage-earners had 
it better today than ever before and praised 
economic policies of the Administration as being 
progressive and humanitarian. He spoke at the 
annual dinner in New York of the New York 
group of the Investment Bankers Assn. of America. 
FCC authorized the American Telegraph & 
to begin work on the Air Force’s 
$2.4 billion aircraft warning system, Semi-Auto- 
matic Ground Environment System, SAGE. It 
would-Jink all military warning systems. Project 
was to be completed in 10 yrs. 


Farm Income Drops 


Oct. 19—In the third quarter of 1955, farm in- 
come dipped sharply. The growing political issue, 
registered a 5% net drop, according to the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers. Farm income 
had dropped from $10.8 pillion in the second 
quarter to $10.2 billion in the third quarter. Since 
the first quarter, the annual rate has declined 
over 11%... . National output in the U. S., for 
the third quarter of 1955, reached $392 billion, a 
record, according to preliminary estimates by the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers. Gross 
natl. figure was $7.2 billion higher than the second 
quarter, Consumer spending was at the annual 
rate of $256.5 billion, the highest in history. 

Oct. 20—Administration plans for the Big Four 
foreign ministers conference in Geneva were given 
bi-partisan support by party leaders, Congressional 
group believed however, that the first item on the 
agenda, German unification and European security, 
would take up much of the time. . . . Govern- 
ment dropped its 10-count perjury charge against 
Henry Grunewald, key figure in tax investigation 
scandals in 1953. New evidence, undisclosed by the 
Government, made it ‘‘inadvisable to go to trial.” 

Oct. 21—Consumers’ Price Index rose .3% to 
the highest in a yr, Sept. 15 figure reported by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics was 114.9. Rise 
was laid mainly to higher prices for food, housing 
and apparel. Bureau also reported the purchasing 
power of factory workers had reached a peak— 
spendable weekly income of a worker with 3 de- 
pendents reached $71.55, and for a worker with 
no dependents $64.23. 


U. §S. Population Rises 


Oct. 23—Population of the U. S. rose to 162,- 
409,000 between 1950 and 1954, an increase of 7%. 
Census Bureau reported 6 states did not share in 
the increase—Alabama, Maine, Vermont, Arkansas, 
West Virginia and Oklahoma. These states de- 
creased in population, but increases ranged from 
1.1% for Kentucky to 31% for Nevada. Alaska 
showed a 62% rise, leading all states and terri- 
tories. Population, on the average, increased 1.6% 
a@ yr. during a 4-yr. period. 


Point Four in U. S. 


Oct. 24—To aid economically depressed areas 
in the U. S, President Eisenhower planned to ask 
Congress for a domestic version of the Point Four 
technical assistance aid program, to extend “pood 
times’’ to every section. 

Oct. 25—Air Force announced it would have a 
vertical-rising, man-bearing plane resembling a 
flying saucer. It denied the existence of previously 
Sighted saucers, saying they were illusions or 
ordinary phenomena. Jet-fiying aircraft was said 
to be in the readiness stage at the Ryan Aero- 
nautical Co. in Calif. 

Oct. 29—President Eisenhower backed the farm 
program of Ezra Taft Benson, Secy. of Agriculture. 
President said he would not endorse a return to 
high fixed price supports on basic crops. . . . 
U.S. disclosed results of its first inventory of 
defense properties. Total was $123.9 billion in 
goods and properties of the armed forces. Inventory 
did not include all subjects, including atomic 
energy figures and other assets. 


Telephone Co. 


FOREIGN 


Oct. 1—Mohammed ben Moulay Arafa, Sultan 
of Morocco, left his throne after resigning in 


lan to aid frendship 
Paris govt., was temporarily 
sumed unacceptable by the Na 


Oran suffered its first outbreak of violence since 
fighting began in French North Africa. * 
Premier Faure, before opening a lengthy debate 
saying a foreign drive was on against France, © 
presumably against the French attitude in North 
Africa, dismissed 4 Gaullist aides. Premier said 
he was ready to fight for the Moroccan program, 
but some of his supporters believed France should _ 
come to terms with the Moroccan nationalists, 
Gaullists were told to resign if they did not agree 
with the Premier. 
Reservists objecting to a transfer to North 
Africa mutinied in Paris and Rousen and were 
supported by about 1,500 civilians, many of them 
Communists, In Rouen, 50 members of the Re- 
publican Security Guard were wounded. Civilians 
protested the recall of reservists and the govt. 
policy in Algeria and Morocco. 5 ‘ 

Faure’s program of reform and conciliation in 
Morocco was approved by the Natl. Assembly, 477 
to 140. Premier overcame tactics by the Socialists, 
who sought to condemn his program. Usually in 
the Opposition, the Socialists later backed Faure. 
Terrorists killed 5 French soldiers and 8 civilians, 
Oct. 17, in Algeria. Faure received a vote of 
confidence, 308 to 254, Oct. 18, on his Algerian 
policy, when right wing deputies supported govt. 

In Morocco, a 4-man regency council was 
named by Paris, Oct. 15, as a step toward settling 
the crisis. Major task of the council was to name 
a new premier. French troops were fired on Oct. 
15, from the Spanish zone of Morocco, according 
to the French residency in French Morocco, calling 
untrue the Spanish claim of neutrality. 

In Rabat, French Morocco, Fatmi ben Slimane, 
premier-designate asked if the throne council 
would interfere, before he went ahead with form- 
ing the country’s first representative govt. 

Thami el Glaoui, Pasha of Marrakesh, joined the 
nationalist parties and groups demanding the 
return of former Sultan Mohammed ben Youssef. 
France was stunned by Glaoui’s stand. 

Sultan Mohammed ben Arafa abdicated the - 
Moroccan throne, Oct. 30, and backed his exiled 
predecessor, Mohammed ben Youssef. 


Yugoslav Economic Policy 


Oct. 2—Yugoslavia announced an economic _ 
policy to increase the standard of living by cutting 
investments for heavy industries. Agriculture and 
consumer goods were stressed instead of heavy 
industry, as in the Soviet Union. Gort. also said 
production would raise the standard of living and 
permit higher wages. Industrialization also was 
said to be responsible for a number of other eco- 
nomic ills, particularly in the larger cities. 
Yugoslavia sought to have some taxes reduced, 
over-investment curtailed and stabilization of the 
market to distribute national income. Policy also ~ 
called for the elimination of farm collectives. . . . 
Rumania dropped the principle of collective leader- 
ship of the Communist party by making Premier 
Georghe Gheoghiu-Dej, First Secy. of the party. 
Trying collective leadership for about 6 mos., 
Rumania dropped the Soviet-type plan, the ist 
satellite to do so, Premier was replaced by Chive 
Stoica, a deputy. 


Death of Greek Premier 


Oct. 5—Death of Alexander Papagos, 71, 
premier of Greece, in Athens, resulted in the 
naming of Constantin Karamanlis, minister of 
communications and public works to succeed 
as premier. Karamanilis, 45, is a lawyer who 
carried out many construction projects in Athens. 
In outlining his policies, Karamanilis said he 
was determined to support the ‘‘just claims’’ of 
the Cypriotes. He also expressed indignation over 
the recent anti-Greek violence in Turkey, but 
he Said existing alliances would be maintained. 
In addition he claimed measures would be taken 
to ease economic difficulties. p 

Oct. 1—With 34 of the vote for the election of 
a Brazilian pres. counted, the tally from the Oct. 
3 elections gave Juscelino Kubitschek, Labor party 
a substantial lead over Maj. Gen. Juarez Tavora. 
Kubitschek was termed the winner, Oct. 9. 


Melotov Admits Error 


8—Soviet Foreign Minister Vyacheslav M. 
tov admitted he had erred when he said in 
ebi that only the foundations of socialism 
i been established in the Soviet Union. His 
ew was said to be politically harmful and theo- 
ically mistaken.. Molotov had been criticized 
the Communist party organ Kommunist. .. . 
itain announced it had decided to cut its armed 
ces by 100,000 by March, 1958. Reduction, to 
gin in 1955, was to release more men for 
industry. Information came as Prime Minister 
Sir Anthony Eden addressed a mass meeting at 
_ Bournemouth, Eng., following the Conservative 
party’s annual conference. Britain’s exports for 
: e first 9 mos. of 1955, according to Sir Anthony, 
were £2.1 billion, an increase of 6% over a 
similar 1954 period. He said provisional figures 
for September trade showed a reduction in the 
gap between imports and exports had been reduced 
by £18,000,000, compared with August. Planning 
for reserve forces was to be revised and research 
for damage of an atomic attack was to be 
— Stepped up. Eden said there would be no changes 
in cabinet posts since economic and military 
Planning would be a combined operation. . 


Witnessed Hitler’s Death 


_Adolf Hitler’s personal pilot said he saw the 
‘dictator and his wife, Eva Braun, commit suicide 
in April, 1945. Pilot, Hans Baur, the first to 
_ say he was an eyewitness to Hitler’s death, 
F ‘crossed the East German border after being 
» imprisoned for years in Russia. 

Heinz Linge, Hitler’s valet, said Oct. 9, after 
his release Oct. 8, from a Russian prison, that 
he had helped to burn Hitler’s body, after carry- 
ing it from the underground bunker where the 
_ dictator died. Eva Braun’s corpse also had been 
"burned. Linge said both were alone when they 
' died, while Baur said he had seen the suicides. 
"... Return of 750 prisoners of war aboard 2 
trains by Russia, Oct. 9, marked an increase in 
_ the rate of return. Third train brought 30 former 

generals to the Lower Saxony frontier of Herles- 
hausen. Thousands of persons lined the route of 
the trains in West Germany to welcome the 

seemingly dispirited men. Deputy Chancellor Franz 
" Biuecher said the release -by the Russians was 

@n act of humanity and not political. Premier 
"Nikolai A. Bulganin of Russia had promised in 
"September to send over 9,000 Germans home by 

Oct. 20. Bluecher hoped a greater number would 
’ be released. . . . India disclosed a plan to reduce 
the 29 states to 16. All but 2 of the 14 language 
roups were to have their own states. Jawaharlal 
ehru, prime minister, said the plan might become 
law within a year. No further need was seen for 
the state lines, set up by British rule, for reasons 
of military strategy. 


Aneurin Bevan Loses Contest 


Oct. 11—Aneurin Bevan, left-wing Laborite, 
Suffered defeat in a party contest. Hugh Gaitskell, 
tight-wing’s candidate, won the key post of party 
‘treasurer, by a vote of 5,476,000 to 1,225,000 for 
Bevan. Some delegates te the Labor party’s 
annual convention in Margate, Eng., believed 
Bevan’s political career had ended. Two ap- 
"parently pro-Soviet resolutions of the party also 
were defeated. One of the resolutions said Britain 
should take the responsibility for negotiations with 
Russia and Communist China for a general agree- 
ment and co-existence. Britain was asked to 
proceed on its own rather than to follow the 
U. S. Bevan retained some prestige when 6 of 
hhis associates were elected to the Natl. Executive 

»Committee.... 

, An amendment to commit the Labor party to 
Support Russia’s policy on Germany at the 
scheduled Geneva conference was rejected by 
Britons refusing to support Moscow’s ideas on 
German unity. Among resolutions approved were 
those. asking the party to call on the govt. to 
resume normal trade relations with Russia and 
Communist China; a call for further talks on 
the abolition of the hydrogen bomb, for admission 
of Communist China to the U.N., withdrawal of 
the Chinese Nationalists from Formosa, settle- 
ment between Israel and the Arab states and the 
reunification of Germany. A resolution Called 
jor British disapproval of South Africa’s racial 
policy. Among resolutions defeated was one say~- 
ing that war was incompatible with socialism and 
therefore the party would adhere to pacifism. 
Meeting ended Oct, 14, with little accomplished, 
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but agreement was reached on the necessity to 
reform the party. 

Oct. 12—West Germany’s first report to NATO 
on its financial and economic ability to arm was 
rejected. NATO holding that West Germany's $2.14 
billion was inadequate. 

Oct. 13—Over 1,000,000 persons turned out in 
Leningrad, Russia, to welcome the first visit of 
a British naval squadron since shortly after 
World War II. According to crewmen, the attitude 
of the Russians was most cordial. Six of the 
vessels dropped anchor in the Neva River, and 
sailors were given shore leave. Meanwhile a 
Soviet naval squadron visited Portsmouth, Eng., 
on a 5-day goodwill tour. .. . Hungary announced 
suspension of the 15-yr. prison term of Roman 
Catholic Archbishop Josef Groesz, sentenced in 
1951. Release came after the Hungarian Bishops’ 
conference asked for his release. Four other priests 
also were to be freed. 


Colombo Nations Meet 


Oct. 14—Colombo plan nations, meeting in New 
Delhi, India, reported that one of Asia’s greatest 
needs was skilled men and technicians able to 
pass on to others their knowledge. Report paid 
tribute to the U. S. in the field of technical as- 
sistance. Since its inception in 1950, the plan 
has done much to better training facilities for 
almost 3,000 students in Asian countries. Britain 
reported, Oct. 18, that it would more than 
double its aid in technical assistance to Colombo 
plan nations, agreeing to spend $19,600,000. 

Consultative Committee of the Colombo plan 
ended its meetings in Singapore, Oct. 21, after 
voting to continue the plan until 1961, in view 
of Asian problems. Committee said the level of 
food consumption was lower in South and South- 
east Asia than before World War II, and below 
accepted standards of nutrition. Underemployment 
had been a major problem in many countries 
because of overpopulation. Famine and epidemics 
were other serious problems in areas of low living 
standards. . . . In West Germany, Otto Strasser, 
former political associate of Hitler, founded a new 
political party to press for a united, armed neutral 
Germany. Party was to participate in West Ger- 
man general elections, as the People’s Movement 
for Unity and Freedom. . Provinces, tribal 
units and princedoms were merged in India into 
a single administrative unit with a population of 
36,000,000 people. Merger eliminated semi-autono- 
mous units of govt. and saved about $60,000,000 
by eliminating duplicate costs of administration. 


Egypt to Build Dam 


Oct. 11—Cairo authorities said Egypt would pre- 
fer to have the International Bank for Recon- 
struction & Development and the U.S. aid instead 
of having the Soviet Union finance the construc- 
tion of the Aswan High dam, Russia was said to 
have offered to build the dam on the Nile River 
and to supply over $200,000,000 of the total $600,- 
000,000 necessary. Egypt would repay in cotton 
and rice, at 2% interest over a 30-yr. period. U. S., 
to combat Communist infiltration, offered Oct. 20 
to negotiate on financing of the dam and also 
development of the Jordan river valley. .. . 
After 2 yrs. in exile, the Kabaka of Buganda, one 
of the kings of Ugana’s 4 provinces, returned to 
his homeland. He had been banished to England, 
after a dispute over his power. Uganda is a tiny 
British protectorate below the Belgian Congo and 
Kenya. Two persons died in demonstrations wel- 
coming the king. Kabaka signed a treaty with 
the governor of Uganda, carrying the Africans 
closer to self-government, by giving 30 of 60 seats 
in the protectorate’s legislative council. Hast 
African Federation of Uganda, Kenya and Tan- 
ganyika was indefinitely postponed. 

Oct. 18—Japan and Burma agreed in Rangoon 
on terms of reparations and economic agreements. 
Japan was to pay Burma $20,000,000 in goods and 
services over a 10-yr. period, and was allowed to 
deal commercially with Burma. 

Oct. 19—Queen Juliana of the Netherlands, visit- 
ing the Netherlands Antilles and Surinam, signed 
a general amnesty for all prisoners in the Nether- 
lands West Indies, on the second day of her 
scheduled 30-day stay. . . . Soviet Union was re- 
ported to be building a space ship, to cost an esti- 
mated $20,000,000. It was believed that Russia had 
completed 2 of the 3 rockets to propel the ship. 
First Soviet satellite was said to weigh 75 to 
100 tons and have a range of 1,000 mi. 

Oct. 20—Egypt and Syria signed a mutual 
defense treaty in Damascus. Both nations agreed 
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an attack against either would be regarded as an 
attack against both. 
Saar Votes Against France 


Oct. 23—The voters of the Saar rejected the 
statute of Europeanization agreed on after long 
negotiations between France and West Germany 
by a decisive vote of 422,434 against 201,973. The 
defeat expressed the strong feelings of the 3 pro- 
German parties, which had been repressed until 
the plebiscite and the leadership of the Heimat- 
bund. The premier, Johannes Hoffman, closely 
associated with French policies, resigned, effective 
when a new parliament was elected. The proposed 
statute had been accepted by Chancellor Adenauer 
and the Christian Democrats of West Germany in 
@ compromise with France over German sover- 
eignty and security. Paris regarded the vote as 
a blow to French diplomatic prestige, and M. 
Francois-Poncet criticized the ‘‘shameless exploi- 
tation of national sentiment’? by the extremist, 
Heinrich Schneider, former Nazi official, who was 
expected to lead a new campaign for self-determin- 
ation and cutting off of all ties with France. 
France continues in control of economic and 
_ foreign policies of the Saar until a new plan is 
put into effect. 

Vietnam Elects Diem President 


Gct: 26—Ngo Dinh Diem was sworn in as 

- president of Vietnam (South) following his smash- 
ing victory Oct. 23, when 95% of the voters favored 
him over the self-exiled ruler, Bao Dai, who lives 
on the French Riviera, The country was pro- 
claimed a republic. In Saigon Cholon there were 
150,000 more votes than registered voters, but the 
authorities explained that people from the prov- 
inces also voted there. Diem has had both moral 
and financial support from the United States, 
whereas @ large French group that supported Bao 
Dai opposed him. In June, 1954, ‘Bao Dai had ap- 
pointed him premier, and later dismissed him, but 
he refused to go, The U. S. looked on Diem as 
the strongest anti-Communist leader in Vietnam. 
Both Britain and the U..S. recognized the republic. 
. Britain increased the purchase or sales tax 
20% and raised the tax on business profits. House 
of Commons also planned an increase in postal 
rates and in charges for telephone services. Steps 
were reported necessary to fight inflation. .. . 
In Vienna the parliament adopted a constitutional 
law, pledging the Austrian Federal Republic to 
remain forever a neutral state. Representatives of 
the Austrian peoples’ party, 
and the four Communist members, 


proval, Big Four Meet 


Oct. 27—Big Four foreign ministers’ conference 
began in Geneva. Consult article on pages 46-48. 

Oct. 28—U. S. permitted travel by Americans to 
the Soviet Union and all but 2 of the East Euro- 
pean satellites. Countries with which the U. S. 
maintained diplomatic relations were Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Rumania and Hungary. In a 
memorandum from Britain, France and the U. S., 
the Russians were asked to end the Communist 
party’s monopoly on communications to the Soviet 
people. Dulles said the U. S. would simplify export 
regulation as applied to the Soviet bloc. The 3 
western powers asked for the elimination of 
censorship, opening of information centers among 
the 4 powers, discontinuation of jamming of 
broadcasts by Russia, increasing private tourist 
trade by establishing a reasonable rate of cur- 
fency exchange, and other means to exchange 
ideas between the East and West. 


the Socialist party 
voted ap- 


UNITED NATIONS 


Oct. 2—Egypt and Israel withdrew their armed 
forces from the El Auja demilitarized zone on the 
Sinai Peninsula frontier. Military observers of 
the U.N. supervised the withdrawal. Gen. E. L. 
M. Burns persuaded both nations to withdraw, 
preparatory to a proposal by the Mixed Armistice 
Commission which he heads, to define and pos- 
sibly revise the agreement for guarding the 
commission’s hq. 

Oct. 6—Britain, France, Canada, Soviet Union 
and the U. S. headed a board of 16 nations as- 
’ signed to draft a charter for an atoms-for-peace 
program. First 5 were to head a board of 
governors, by reason of their prominence in the 
atomic field. Five of the other nations were to 
be Australia, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Portugal 
and South Africa—the principal producers of 
uranium, thorium and other source materials. 
Six remaining members were to be elected from 
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countries not possessing fissionable materials. — 
After the first year all members of the board were 
to be elected annually, but the Big Four and — 
Canada were expected to be permanent members. 
Oct. 7—Jose Maza, pres. of the General As- 
sembly, said the cold war may be drawing to a 
close, or at least becoming less grave. He said it 
was important to better creative and constructive 
co-existence. ; 
South Africa Condemned 


Oct. 12—General Assembly condemned South 
Africa’s plans for racial segregation. Despite a 
change in govt., Special U.N. Commission on ~ 
Racial Relations reported that the segregation 
issue (Apartheid) still was prominent in South 
Africa. Commission believed greater contacts 
between whites and colored would aid in settle- 
ment of issue. South Africa, protesting a discus- 
sion dealing with race segregation, in a committee 
of the General Assembly, walked out Oct 24. Dele- — 
gation reserved the right to return and take part ~ 
in any voting on racial segregation. . Secy. 
Gen. Dag Hammarskjold was criticized for an 
attempt to intervene in the draft covenant on 
Human Rights concerning the self-determination 
of peoples. He had tried to have the selfi-determin- 
ation issue referred to a temporary committee, 
calling a “right’’ what: the colonial nations 
called a ‘‘principle.’’ 

Oct. 13—Soviet Union opposed the Republic of 
the Philippines for a seat on the Security Council, 
saying the seat belonged to the nations of 
Eastern Europe. U. S. backed the Asian republic 
against Yugoslavia. A deadlock in the General 
Assembly over the 2 nations resulted in Cuba and 
Australia being chosen to contest for the seat. 


Arms Discussion Shifted 


Oct. 21—Disarmament Commission left the dis- 
cussion of arms limitation to the Big Four 
ministers meeting in Geneva. A Soviet proposal 
to discuss the issue was voted down. Nine nations 
called the Russian proposal an attempt to sabotage 
the Geneva conference. ; 

Oct. 27—Despite rejection of 3 Russian amend- 
ments, the Soviet Union endorsed a resolution 
for the establishment of an international atoms- 
for-peace program. Vote was 53 to 0, with 6 
abstentions in the Political and Security Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly. Because Israel 
was one of the sponsors of the resolution, 6 Arab 
nations abstained. 

Oct. 31—Soviet Union accepted under protest 
a .2% increase in its share of the U.N. budget. 
Present Soviet budget is 15.08%, second only to 
that of the U. S. Russia also voted for a new 
scale of assessments, approved by the Budgetary 
committee, 48 to 1. Quota of the U. S., which 
pays 14 of the budget, was unchanged. Cost of 
U.N. operations for 1956 was expected to be about 
$40,000,000. Dues were raised for the. first time 


in U.N. history. 
GENERAL 

Oct. 4—The sun’s light was used to power a 
rural telephone circuit mear Americus, Ga. Solar 
rays were trapped to replace the usual battery 
power. The rays were harnessed for the first 
telephone call of the kind by the Bell Telephone 
Co. . . . Brooklyn Dodgers won the World Series. 
It was the first time the National League team 
won, defeating the New York Yankees of the 
American League, 4 games to 3... . New York 
State anounced that automobile liability insurance 
coverage would be used to indemnify owners of 
insured cars for personal injuries caused by un- 
insured drivers. New coverage was to be added 
free to existing policies, but a premium of from 
$2.50 to $4.00 was to be charged when policies 
were renewed. 


Vest Pocket Submarine 


Oct. 6—A 20-ton vest pocket submarine, the 
X-1, was tested in Long Island Sound, off Deer 
Park, N. Y. The 50-ft. long, 5-man submarine 
was built by the Fairchild Engine & Airplane 
Corp. at Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y. Craft was 
designed for use in testing harbor defenses and 
for close-in attacks. . .. Paul A. Pfeffer, 23, went 
on trial in Queens County Court, New York City, 
charged with first-degree murder in the fatal 
beating of a handyman on Apr. 19. An earlier con- 
viction of Pfeffer on a murder charge on Apr. 
23, 1953, was set aside when John Roche, a con- 
victed murderer, confessed to the crime. 
deen eg ve E. : Stevenson, 

e for e Presidency in 1952, i 
Republican administration’s ofetlunee ie nea 


Democratic candi- * | 


+ Instead of eliminating surpluses, the Re- 
lican policy of flexible price supports was 
iminating farmers, according to Stevenson, who 
ke at the Wisconsin State Democratic Conven- 
tion for 1955, held in Green Bay, Wis. Problems 
taxation, conservation, foreign relations and 
‘civil liberties also were discussed. While Stevenson 
ve no indication that he would run for the 
56 Presidential nomination, his speech was con- 
pointing that way. 
_ Oct. 10—Governor Geo. N. Craig of Indiana 
invoked martial law in 3 eastern parts of the 
state affected by a labor dispute involving the 
_ Perfect Circle Corp. Industry’s. New Castle 
foundry, scene of a bloody riot Oct. 5, was al- 
“lowed to reopen by the governor, He said the 
United Automobile Workers, CIO, representing 
strikers, could station 5 pickets at each entrance 
_ of the company’s 4 plants. During the riots, 8 
_ persons were injured by gunfire. 


Airways Order Jets 


Oct. 13—Pan American World Airways said it 
had ordered 45 jet-propelled airliners, costing 
$269,000,000. Boeing was to provide 20 707 Strato- 
liners and Douglas 25 DC-8’s. All the 575-m.p.h. 
' planes were 4-engined and were capable of cut- 

ting flying time in half between major cities. 
_ The 100-passenger airliners. were scheduled to go 
into service by the end of 1958. 

United Air Lines, Oct. 25, ordered 30 Douglas 
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jet planes costing $175,000,000. Plane contract was 
the largest cash commitment in the history of a 
single airplane contract. United planned to put 
the craft in service by November, 1959. National 
Airlines made a commitment to buy 6 DC-8’s. 

Oct. 14—Services, in the Roman Catholic Mis- 
sion of St. Cecilia near New Orleans, La., were 
suspended because parishioners refused to allow a 
Negro priest to say mass. The Vatican commended 
the Archbishop of New Orleans for condemning 
discrimination. Archbishop suspended services in 
the church of Jesuit Bend, where the incident 
occurred. 

Oct. 16—Boeing 707 jet airliner flew 2,340 mi. 
from Seattle to Andrews Air Force Base in Mary- 
land in 3 hrs. and 58 min., averaging 592 mph. 

Oct. 1%—Supreme Court ordered John D. 
Provoo, a former Army sergeant, freed of treason 
charges, affirming a lower court opinion and 
making it unnecessary for Provoo to again stand 
trial. The govt. was accused of having erred in 
not granting a speedy trial. 

Oct. 18—The Atomic Energy Commission and 
the University of California jointly announced 
the discovery of a new atomic particle, the anti- 
proton, which may inaugurate a new era of 
nuclear research. The} anti-proton, or negative 
proton, was described as ‘‘a nuclear ghost which 
has haunted the world’s physicists for a genera- 
tion.” It is not a part of the atomic nucleus, 
which consists of only protons and neutrons, but 


4 American Legion Convention Rejects Own Report Clearing UNESCO 


The 37th national convention of the 
' American Legion in Miami Oct. 10-13, 
' 1955, elected J. Addington Wagner, 41, a 
» Battle Creek, Mich., lawyer, national com- 
" mander to succeed Seaborn P. Collins of 
- Las Cruces, N. M. Wagner served as a naval 
- officer in World War II and was wounded 
at Okinawa. He has been natl. vice com- 
mander and ch. of the Americanism Com- 
_ mittee. Present were 3,164 delegates. They: 
_ proposed 651 resolutions and adopted 377. 
. The principal debate centered on the 
Legion’s investigation of UNESCO, de- 
scribed below. The convention voted 
| birthday greetings to President Eisen- 
’ hower, “our No. 1 Legionnaire’; opposed 
> continued economic aid to India because 
. India “actually is giving material aid to 
_ Communist Russia’; condemned Commu- 
' nist China far barbaric treatment of 
; American prisoners and asked that it be 
denied a seat in the U. N.; endorsed the 
. Bricker amendment to limit the treaty- 
) making powers of the Executive; opposed 
' U.S. participation in world government 
= rojects; asked U. S. withdrawal from the 
| Rorean Armistice Comm. It defeated a de- 
'" mand that Congress give $100 a-mo. to 
"every living World War I veteran over 60, 
of whom there are 3,154,000. __ . 
Continued attacks in Legion meetings 
- against UNESCO (United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Org.) over 
several years led the Legion to appoint a 
committee to investigate charges that 
UNESCO was (1) atheistic, (2) commu- 
nistic or subversive, (3) favorable and 
tending toward world government. The 
committee was composed of Jacob Ark, 
New York, past dept. commander; Paul 
M. Herbert, Ohio, past dept. commander; 
Rev. Gordon L. Kidd, New_York, past 
dept. chaplain; Wm. G. McKinley, New 
Jersey, natl. executive committee; Mrs. 
Harold S. Burdett, New York, past natl. 
» president, American Legion Auxiliary and 
Ray Murphy, Iowa, past natl. commander. 
The committee worked 18 mos. and 
early in September, 1955, presented a re- 
port completely exonerating UNESCO and 
asserting that all charges rested on misin- 
formation and misinterpretation. It said 
that accusations made in Los Angeles in 
1951 had been found baseless by the Los 
Angeles Board of Education and by the 
New York Board, that allegations had 
' been circulated by pressure groups and 
’ individuals whose aim was to discredit the 


U.N. The committee was disturbed ‘‘by an 
intolerance and implacability of attitude.” 
It warned against name-calling because 
honest men differed with one another, It 
told the Legion that communism remains 
a deadly danger as an idea, but it “must 
be met with an idea of greater validity, 
the idea of the free man deriving his in- 
dividual rights from God.” The conven- 
tion rejected the report. 

A joint committee of the Americanism 
and Foreign Relations committees heard 
opinions on resolutions dealing with 
UNESCO, and decided that the members 
and/or the staff of the U. S. National 
Commission for UNESCO had been out 
of bounds in its activities within the 
U. S., and urged that the commission be 
abolished. The commission is not UN- 
ESCO, but a lay commission created by 
Congress to advise the government on its 
UNESCO pac palions The joint com- 
mittee urged a Congressional investiga- 
tion to determine if UNESCO is staying 
within the bounds outlined at_the time 
the U. S. joined that agency. It further 
urged that if Congress should find 
UNESCO had overstepped the bounds, 
Congress should seek corrective action. 
The joint committee reaffirmed the previ- 
ous Legion position of On poe to any 
UNESCO interference in U. S. schools or 
“world-government propagandizing”’ in 
the U. S. UNSECO was described as dis- 
seminating “subversive educational ma- 
terials.” 

On Oct. 13 a resolution asking Congress 
to withdraw from the U.N? because it was 
“an infamous organization, evil from the 
start,” was voted down overwhelmingly 
after a disabled veteran had declared “the 
only hope for a peaceful world rests with 
the United Nations.” 

Secy. of State Dulles told the Convention 
Oct. 10 that Soviet Communist doctrine 
used retreats and zigzags as tactics of 
conquest, so that no one could tell whether 
the new Soviet attitude marked a genuine 
change of purpose or a maneuver. “We 
have to have plans that fit either con- 
tingency.” The U.S. could not rebuff a 
change for which the world longs, but 
must not expose itself to what could be a 
mortal danger, George Meany, pres., AFL, 
said his organization had flatly refused to 
exchange delegations with Communist 
countries. He saw no concessions of any 
consequence by the Russians. 


is‘created after some event such as a high energy 
collision of nuclear particles. It had been aa 
erally ‘accepted by theoretical physicists but h 
been questioned by experimental workers. .. . 
A‘visit to the New York Stock Exchange by F 
Soviet newspapermen was arranged by the State 
Dept. at the request of Moscow. Group said it 
wanted to see the ‘best of things’ in American 
life. Keith Funston, pres. of the exchange, €xX- 
plained the workings of capitalist finance. 

Oct. 20—In New York City, the Transit Authority 
told the Board of Estimate that it withdrew its 
request to replace the Times Square-Grand 
Central subway shuttle by a $5,000,000 moving 
platform. The moving shuttle for passengers had 
been called experimental and too expensive. Corie 
Southern Governors Council, meeting in Point 
Clear, ‘Ala., elected Gov. Frank G. Clement of 
Tenn. as ch. for the coming year. Clement 
succeeded Gov. Lawrence Wetherby, Kentucky. 
Proposal that the Southern Regional Educational 
Board arrange a regional meeting on the develop- 
ment of industry through nuclear energy was 
adopted. Conference also urged a limit to Japanese 
textile imports. If President Eisenhower did not 
tun for re-election, the 14 Democratic governors, 
of 16 attending, said there would be no bolting of 
the party. 

Oct. -22—Middle-income housing development, 
financed by the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union, was dedicated. First group of 
1,688 families to occupy the project moved into 
the 4 buildings on the lower East Side of Man- 
hattan, Oct. 24. Full occupancy was scheduled for 
January, 1956. 

Automation Defended 


Oct. 25—Marshall G. Munce, representing the 
Natl. Assn. of Manufacturers, told a subcommittee 
of the Joint Congressional Committee on the 
Economic Report, headed by Rep. Wright Pat- 
man (D.-Tex.), that demanding wage earners 
deprived the nation from realizing the gains in 
productive efficiency that automation makes pos- 
sible. Subcommittee was studying the impact of 
the control of manufacturing processes by ma- 
chines. Munce said reductions in prices would be 
impossible through automation if union leaders 
kept demanding higher wages. Ralph J. Cordiner, 
pres., General Electric Co., said automation would 
have a stabilizing and stimulating effect on the 
economy. 

Oct. 26—St. Lawrence Corp., Ltd., and Abitibi 
Paper & Power Co., both of Canada, raised news- 
print $5 a ton, making the price $127 a ton in 
Toronto and $131 delivered in New York. They 
were soon followed by other manufacturers. Crans- 
ton Williams, gen. mgr., American Newspaper 
Publishers Assn., described the rise as unnecessary, 
in view of the high earnings of producers and 
increasing costs of newspapers. Between them 
the two corporations serve 400 newspapers in 
the United States, The price of newsprint has 
doubled within 10 years. - Mohawk Carpet 
Mills, Inc., and Alexander Smith, Inc., an- 
nounced consolidation under new name of Masco 
Industries, Inc., with hq in Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Smith closed its Yonkers plant in June, 1954 and 
developed its principal plant in Greenville, Miss. 
The two firms had total sales of $94,000,000 in 
the last year, compared with $68,000,000 for 
Bigelow-Sanford and $62,000,000 for Jas. Lees 


& Sons. Wm. Woodward, Jr., Killed 


Oct. 360—William Woodward, Jr., 35, was fatally 
shot near dawn in his Oyster Bay, L. I., N. Y., 
home by his wife Ann, who said she had mistaken 
him for a prowler, Attempts to break into the 
house had occurred a short time previously. Wood- 
ward, killed by a shotgun blast at the door of 
his bedroom, was the owner of the racehorse 
Nashua, In Mineola, L. I., N. Y., Nov. 25, a Nassau 
County grand jury found no evidence of willful 
crime in the shooting. The finding ended the ques- 
tioning of the victim’s wife. There was no formal 
charge against Mrs. Woodward. 


Disasters 


Crash of a Fawcett Airline DC-4 in the Andes 
Mts. near Lima, Peru, Oct. 2, killed 19 and injured 
16. . . . United Air Lines plane crashed into a 
mountain near Laramie, Wyo., Oct. 6, killing all 
66 persons aboard the DC-4. It was the worst 
commercial airline disaster in the U. S....A 
crude bomb exploded in the Paramount Theater, 
New York City, Oct. 9. No one was injured, but 
the bomb was the 24th to be placed in the city 
during the last 15 yrs. Moviegoers paid no atten- 


plosion, w: 
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session of Congress, 
surance to be set up by the Federal government. 
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WASHINGTON 


Nov. 1—The Federal Reserve Board reported 
consumer credit in September, 1955, reached $34,- 
293,000,000, or $5,437,000,000 higher than a year 
ago. Installment-~credit increased $544,000,000, au- 
tomobile credit $382,000,000, modernization loans 
$22,000,000. Non-installment credit, chiefly charge 
accounts, rose by $113,000,000. There were some 
signs of slowing up, but not enough to warrant 
easing of credit. 

Nov. 1—Secy. of State Dulles conferred with 
Generalissimo Francisco Franco, Chief of State of 
Spain, at El Prado palace in Madrid on “the 
principal problems that affect the security and 
peace of the free nations,’’ and reported ‘‘mutual 
understanding.’’ 

Nov. 7—Dept. of Defense delegated to the Army 
the task of purchasing thousands of items used 
by the Armed Services, in an effort to eliminate 
duplication of procurement. 


Army Uses Automation 


Nov. 8—Army authorities reported they would 
try automation, by using punch-card machines, 
to aid in assigning replacements to overseas duty. 
The system will eliminate the necessity for 
soldiers bound for Europe to stop for processing — 
and assignment at replacement centers. 

Nov. 10—The Government’s controversial security 
and loyalty programs, a study of which was 
voted by Congress, to be investigated by a 12- 
member, bipartisan panel. Public. representatives 
were to have an equal status with members chosen 
from Government branches. 

Nov. 13—Production and services increased in 
the third quarter of 1955. Gross national product 
was at the annual rate of $391.5 billion in the 
3-mo. period ending Sept. 30. Expenditures for 
durable goods totalled $37 billion, for non-durable 
items $127 billion. » 

Nov. 1%7—Federal. Reserve Board approved an 
increase in the discount rate at 6 of the Federal 
Reserve Banks from 214 to 212%. Action was 
expected to follow in the 6 other banks. It 
was the fourth increase in 1955 in the interest 
rate. Move was to tighten credit and prevent 
inflation in a “runaway economy.’’ Increase was 
approved effective Nov. 18, for Federal Reserve 
Banks in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Atlanta and San Francisco. 

After a conference with President Eisenhower 
in Gettysburg, Pa., Rowland R. Hughes, Dir. of 
the Budget, said the Administration hoped to 
balance the budget in both the 1956 fiscal year and 
the next. Hughes refused to say if a balanced 
budget could be accompanied by a tax reduction. 
Budget for the 1956 fiscal year was approximately 
$6 billion. Balanced budget would be made possible 
by economies in many executive departments 
and not by cutting military expenditures. 


Continue Fight for Peace 


Nov. 18—Secy. of State Dulles gave a report on 
the Geneva meeting to the President, recuperat- 
ing in Gettysburg, Penn. Secy. Dulles refused to 
comment on his talk with President Eisenhower. 
Washington authorities believed the conference 
was not wholly a failure since it had disclosed the 
rigidity of the Soviet diplomatic line and the 
limitations of Soviet foreign policy. 

President Eisenhower pledged to continue the 
fight to establish a ‘just and durable peace,’’ 
despite the failure of the Geneva conference. Secy. 
Dulles, who read the President’s speech over a, 
nation-wide radio and television broadcast, was 
optimistic over conference results, as was the 
President. Secy. Dulles did not believe the con- 
ference failure increased the threat of war and 


not expect the Soviet tension to revert 
tactics of the cold war. i " 


‘ New Ruling on Segregation 


Nov. 25—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
ed that segregation of races on interstate 
and buses and in waiting rooms of stations 
unlawful. It said: “The disadvantage to a 
veler who is assigned accommodations or 
ities so designated as to imply his inherent 
inferiority solely because of his race must be 
fegarded under present conditions as unreasonable. 
He is entitled to be free of annoyances which al- 
Most inevitably accompany segregation, even 
though the rail carriers sincerely try to provide 
both races with equally convenient and comfortable 
"ears and waiting rooms.’’ The ICC returned its 
findings in two separate cases. One was initiated 
_ by the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People against 13 railroads, operating 
oM saad in the South. The other was brought 
’ Sarah Keys, New York City beautician. She 
charged that while serving as a Wac in 1952, 
“she was refused further transportation by the 
Carolina Coach Company of Raleigh, N. C., 
When she refused a driver’s demand that she 
move to the back of the bus. The ruling was to 
“go into effect Jan. 10, 1956. 


Conference on Education 


Noy. 28—Addresses by President Eisenhower and 
Vice President Nixon opened the White House 
Conference on Education. The President's talk 
$ Was prepared at his Gettysburg farm and shown 
on film; the Vice President delivered his in person. 
' The President said that in spite of the increase 
' in population of 26,000,000 in 10 years school- 
rooms and qualified teachers had not increased 
in proportion. He said: 
“Tf we depend too much on outside help, too 
_Mmuch on the Federal Government, we will lose 
/independence and initiative. But if the Federal 
Government doesn’t step in with leadership and 
_ With providing credit and money where neces- 
' Sary, there will be a lack of schools in certain 
4 important areas. And this cannot be allowed. 
4 “So this is a problem again where the private 
_ citizen, the locality, the state and the Federal 
Government all have a function to perform; all 
haye a responsibility to meet—always in con- 
formity with those two basic truths that educa- 
_ tion must be free and it must be good.” 
/ He added that education should not be con- 
' trolled by any central authority. Vice President 
Wixon said: “I think we should recognize that 
s6me additional Federal activity and responsibility 
is inevitable and necessary in the field of educa- 
tion.’’ He also warned against any kind of Federal 
program for the schools that would discourage 
or reduce the local or state contribution. He 
' described as ‘‘nothing short of a national 
' disgrace,’’ the situation of ‘‘the most scandalously 
underpaid group of workers in the country— 
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the nation’s teachers. If this inequity is not 
corrected it could lead to national disaster.’’ 

Over 2,000 delegates and observers took part 
in 180 panel group discussions of the educational 
situation, at which major topics were financing 
new schools, increasing the number of teachers, 
and improving the quality of instruction. 


FOREIGN 


Nov. 1—Premier Moshe Sharett of Israel left 
Geneva for home after interviewing the foreign 
ministers of the Big Four on the threat of war 
in the Middle East. He protested to Soviet Foreign 
Minister Molotov against the sale of arms to 
Egypt and warned that it might start a war 
there. His request to Secy. of State Dulles for 
arms to offset Soviet aid to Egypt was reported 
to have been ineffectual, but Israel planned to 
submit a list of needed arms to the United States. 
Foreign Secy. Macmillan of Britain was quoted 
as saying that heavy reinforcement of Israel 
would send other Arab states to the Soviet Union 
for arms. 

Nov. 2—The Argentine provisional government 
of Maj. Gen. Lonardi announced that it had taken 
over temporarily the newspapers La Prensa and 
El Lider, which had been published by the 
General Confederation of Labor following their 
seizure by former President Peron. The Con- 
federation had ordered a strike and withdrawn 
its order just before the government took the 
papers. 

Nov. 3—In France, Premier Edgar Faure, with 
the support of 80 Communist votes, won a vote of 
confidence 311 to 211 in the Natl. Assembly. Vote 
insured a December election instead of a postpone- 
ment to June, 1956. . . In the El Auja de- 
militarized zone in Israel, Israelis reportedly 
killed 50 Egyptians and took 40 prisoners during 
intermittent fighting during the night. Egyptians 
killed an estimated 200 Israelis. Battling was for 
a strategic post in the demilitarized zone, which 
each nation asserted was in its zone. U.N. 
observers were kept from the area. 


Ethiopians Win Right to Vote 


Nov. 4—A new_ constitution for Ethiopia was 
promulgated by Emperor. Hailie Sellassie. It 
granted the people the right to vote for the 
first time and gave a liberal bill of rights. Univer- 
sal vote was to elect a lower house of parliament. 
One of the most restricting sections of law in 
an absolute monarchy was voluntarily imposed 
on the Emperor, but he retains the right to dis- 
solve parliament. While freedom of religion was 
established, the bill defines the Ethiopian Orths- 
dox Church, founded in the 4th century, as the 
established religion. 


Youssef Sultan of Morocco 


Nov. 5—France formally recognized Mohammed 
ben Youssef as the Sultan of Morocco. His 


_ Princess Margaret, sister of Queen Eliz- 

' abeth of Great Britain, announced Nov. 
i that she would not marry Group Capt. 

' Peter Townsend, RAF, air attaché in 
Brussels. Her statement: 


I would like it to be known that I have decided 
not to marry Group Capt. Peter Townsend. 

I have been aware that, subject to my re- 
nouncing my rights of succession, -it might have 
been possible for me to contract a civil marriage. 
But, mindful of the Church's teaching that 
Christian marriage is indissoluble and conscious 
of my duty to the Commonwealth, I have re- 
solved to put these considerations before any 
others. 

I have reached this decision entirely alone, and 
fm doing so I have been strengthened by the un- 
failing support and devotion of Group Captain 
Townsend. 

I.am deeply grateful for the concern of all 
those who have constantly prayed for my happi- 
ness. 

The romance between the Princess and 
the Captain flowered in spite of his 
“exile” to Brussels for 2 dst He had 
been named equerry by King George YI 
in 1944 when Margaret was a girl of 14. 
He was the son of a lieut. colonel and 


> Princess Margaret Puts Duty to Throne Above Love, Ends Romance 


had won the Distinguished Flying Cross 
twice and the _ Distinguished Service 
Order: After the Princess passed her 25th 
birthday Capt. Townsend returned to 
England and for several weeks the two 
were together frequently. The decision of 
the Princess was believed based on the re- 
fusal of the Church of England, of which 
the Queen is the head, to sanction the 
remarriage of a divorced person who has 
a former spouse living. Capt. Townsend 
was the injured party in this divorce 
action and his former wife has remarried. 
The decision was recommended by the 
Times of London and other conservative 
organs as conserving the dignity of the 
throne, but sharply attacked by other 
newspapers, led by Lord Beaverbrook’s 
apers and the Manchester Guardian, 
The Sunday Express called Princess 
Margaret a victim of “brainwashing” and 
asked for the resignation of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. It pointed to the 
inconsistency of the attitude of the 
Church of England, which permitted a 
divorced man (the present prime minis- 
ter) to appoint prelates and denied com- 
parable freedom to the Princess. 
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triumphant return to Rabat took place Nov. 16, 
when the pro-Nationalist ruler said he would 
work for independence. On Nov. 19, in Rabat, 
enemies of the Sultan caused disturbances that 
killed a caliph and 3 others at the entrance to 
the Sultan’s palace. Five persons were injured. 
In a village near Meknes, 4 persons were killed 
and 26 wounded. On Noy. 20, 14 were killed... . 


Russians Count Their Gains 


Nov. 6—With revolutionary fervor Lazar M. 
Kaganovich, first deputy premier of the Soviet 
Union, outlined the aims of the Communist govt. 
on the 38th anniversary of the bolshevist coup. 
He cited diplomatic and industrial accomplish- 
ments and said the United States had between 
3,500,000 and 5,000,000 unemployed and 13,000,000 
working part-time. On the other hand the Soviet 
grain harvest reached 2,100,000 tons more that 
in 1954, the sown area had increased 27% and 
real wages 48% since 1950. He said the Soviet 
Union occupied second place to the U. S. in 
total volume of industrial production, but ‘‘we 
shall catch up with them and outstrip them eco- 
nomically.”” He cited the efforts of the Soviet 
Union to relieve international tension, mentioned 
its proposals for disarmament and the friendly re- 
lations fostered by visits of numerous heads of 
state to Moscow, the Austrian State treaty, the 
treaty with East Germany, and establishment of 
relations with West Germany; the withdrawal 
of troops from Port Arthur and Porkkala and 
the hopes placed on the visit of Bulganin and 
Khrushchev to India, Burma and Afghanistan. He 
said; ‘‘Every possibility exists for the cessation 
of the cold war and the establishment of lasting, 
firm and peaceful relations. Revolutionary ideas 
know no frontiers. The travel throughout the 
world without visas or fingerprints. If the 19th 
century was a century of capitalism, the 20th 
century is a century of the triumph of socialism 
and communism.’’ All the important leaders of the 
Soviet govt. were present. 


Brazilian Political Crisis 


Nov. 8—Joao Café Filho, president of Brazil 
since the suicide of President Getulio Vargas in 
August, 1954, took a leave of absence in order to 
enter a medical clinic after a slight heart attack 
and turned over the duties of his office to Carlos 
Chambra Luz, speaker of the Chamber of Deputies. 
When Luz a few days later ran counter to the 
wishes of the minister of war, Lt. Gen. Henrique 
Teixeira Lott, the latter resigned and demanded 
action from Congress on the army’s prerogatives. 
Congress deposed Luz and named Nereu Ramos, 
speaker of the Senate, acting president. In Brazil 
the action of the army was described as am anti- 
coup, presumably intended to checkmate a develop- 
ing coup led by the Café faction, the object of 
which was to impede the inauguration Jan. 31 
of the leftist president-elect and vice president- 
elect, Juscelinko Kubitschek and Joao Goulart. 

Café returned from the clinic Nov. 20 and at- 
tempted to resume his duties as president, but 
was deterred by the army. On Nov. 24 he started 
action in the Supreme Court to have his legal 
powers confirmed. To forestall this the Congress 
voted a state of siege, a modified form of martial 
law, during which no changes in government can 
be made. A press censorship was established. While 
the action of Gen. Lott was considered upholding 
the honor of the army, it disturbed conservatives 
because it supported the plans of the leftists. 
Kubitschek was elected with only 300,000 plurality 
in a vote of 9,000,000. Since he was supported by 
500,000 Communist party votes, his indebtedness 
is patent. Goulart represents the Labor party, 
which also is strongly nationalist. The Communist 
line is to attack the so-called North American 
“imperialists,” meaning the United States. 


Magsaysay is Victor 


Nov. 9%—President Ramon Magsaysay’s Na- 
tionalist party won a decisive victory in off-year 
elections, controlling many of the governorships 
and a handy majority of senate seats. The Presi- 
dent’s personal popularity affected the result 
favorably. Sen. Claro M. Recto, who attacked 
Magsaysay’s policy of friendliness with the United 
States, showed losses from former vote totals.. 

Nov. 9—In Paris, Andre Dubois, prefect of po- 
lice in. Paris, was named French Resident General 
in Morocco, replacing Lt. Gen. Pierre Georges 
Boyer de Latour, who resigned. Appointment of 
Dubois was expected to renew negotiations on a 
more cooperative basis. 
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Nov. 10—The first native government of the 
Sudan fell when Premier Sayed Ismail el Azhari 
lost a vote of confidence over the budget and 
quit with his cabinet. The premier pointed out 
that the last British troops had left that day 
and the Egyptian troops the day before. Five 
days later the parliament reelected him premier. 


New German Army Set Up 


Nov. 12—The first 101 members of a new West 
German army received their certificates of ap- 
pointment from Defense Secy. Theodor Blank in 
a ceremony held in a Bonn garage. . . . Nikita S. 
Khrushchev, head of the Soviet Communist party, 
declared Russia had developed a new twin-jet 
medium bomber with a range of over 3,000 miles. 
Bomber is the prototype of a jet passenger plane. 
He believed that Premier Nikolai A. Bulganin and 
himself would use the jet passenger airliner to 
fiy to London next spring. The announcement 
was made at a reception for Premier Einar Ger- 
hardsen of Norway at the Norwegian Embassy in 
Moscow. y 

Nov. 13—Maj. Gen. Eduardo Lonardi, pro- 
visional pres. of Argentina, was deposed by a 
revolution that installed Maj. Gen. Pedro Aram- 
buru. See article, page 50. 

Nov. 15—Poland disclosed a trade agreement 
with Yugoslavia to imcrease trade between the 
nations by 100% in 1956. Value of projected trade 
was put at $281,000,000. 


Tunisia Toward Independence 


Nov. 16—Tunisia negotiated with France con- 
ventions for internal autonomy, the first step 
toward independence. On Nov. 19, Tunisia’s Neo- 
Destour party, moderately nationalistic, unani- 
mously elected Habib Bourguiba pres. of Tunisia 
for the next 2 yrs. By electing Bourguiba, the 
party supported a policy for the gradual move 
toward independence. 

Nov. 16—Egypt extended its blockade of Israel 
to within a mile and a half of the Israeli port of 
Eilat on the Gulf of Aqaba, cutting off all ship- 
ping to and from the East. . . . 46 Austrians re- 
turned to Vienna from up to 10 years’ imprison- 
ment in the Soviet Union. Among them was 
Alfred Sokolovsky, former Soviet liaison officer for 
the Vienna city administration, who was arrested 
by the Soviets last January. 

Nov. i7—For the first half of 1955, West Ger- 
many reached the highest level of production ever 
attained in Germany, according to a report by 
the Orgn. for European Economic Cooperation. 
. .« . Czechoslovakia reported industrial produc- 
tion had more than doubled since World War II. 

. Premier Hussein Ala of Iran was wounded 
by an assassin in Tehran. The assailant believed 
Islamic rules were not being properly obeyed. 


India Welcomes Russian Leaders 


Nov. 18—A warm welcome was given to Premier 
Nikolai A. Bulganin, USSR, and Nikita S. Khrush- 
chev, Communist party chief, when they arrived 
by air in New Delhi, India. The visitors and their 
aides were greeted by hundreds of thousands of 
Indians, many of whom waved Russian flags. 

Bulganin said Nov. 20, that Russia and the 
Western nations would find a solution to prob- 
lems confronting them. He said the Soviet Union 
did not look forward to a return of the. ‘‘cold 
war.’ Speaking at a banquet in New Delhi, the 
Soviet leader maintained his country would seek 
prohibition of atomic weapons, European collec- 
tive security and the extension of contacts be- 
tween governments. In India’s parliament, Nov. 
21, the Soviet leaders criticized the West for try- 
ing to create ‘‘war hysteria,’’ forgetting the spirit 
of Geneva, 

Baghdad Defense Alliance 


Nov. 21—The first meeting of the 5-nation Bagh- 
dad defense alliance, called to plan mutual defense 
against Communist aggression, apened with an 
Iraq pledge to aid any Arab staté~threatened by 
Israel. Premier Nuri Said brought the Arab- 
Israeli feud into the meeting in hi& speech of 
welcome to British Foreign Secretaty Harold 
Macmillan and the premiers of Iran, Turkey, and 
Pakistan. i ey 

Launched originally by Turkey and Iraq, the 
defense chain along the Soviet Union’s. South 
Asian frontier links up with the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization through the membership of 
Britain and Turkey in that Western line-up, and 
with Southeast Asia’s Manila Pact (SEATO) via 
Pakistan and Britain. It was to be called Middle 
East Treaty Organization ( ye 
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The Pact nations expected to pattern the 
organization on NATO and SEATO, in- 

cluding (1) A permanent council 
co} 


government, probably the economic counselors of 
their Baghdad embassies. 

Delegates said a parent council of the Baghdad 
Pact also would be established, made up of the 
5 foreign ministers, Their intentions are to work 
in full partnership and with a united purpose for 


- peace and security in the Middle East, to defend 


their territories, against aggression or subversion, 
and promote the welfare and prosperity of the 
peoples in that region. A meeting was. scheduled 
for April, 1956, in Tehran. 

The United States, for the time being, will 
eonfine its liaison to military and political as- 
pects, possibly offering free aid in arms and 
other military equipment. One result of the Bagh- 
dad meeting is expected to be expansion of the 


. British Middle East Development Division, now 


based on Cyprus. 

The Soviet Union Nov. 26 notified Iran that by 
joining the Baghdad group it violated a section of 
the Soviet-Iranian treaty of 1921, in which Iran 
and the Soviet Union agreed to join no alliances 
or agreements. directed against each other. The 
Soviet Union said this ‘‘contradicted good neigh- 
borly relations.’’ 


Rioting in Bombay 


Noy. 21—About 300,000 textile workers demon- 
strating in Bombay, India, were fired upon by 
police, who killed 14 and wounded 300. Communist 
and other leftist trade unions touched off the 
riots in protest against a decision of the ruling 
Congress Party that Bombay City should become 
a federal unit. The Maharashtrians, Mahratti- 
Speaking people who are to have their own state 
under a lingual redistribution plan, insisted Bom- 
bay should be their capital. They called a one- 
day strike led by a communist mill worker, S. A. 
Dange. Crowds tried to fight their way into the 
Legislature where the issue of Bombay City be- 
coming a federal state was debated. The police 
fired and routed them. 

Nov. 22—Six men were executed and 2 were 
given life imprisonment in Georgia, USSR, for 
conspiring to conceal the activities of Lavrenti P. 
Beria, late minister of internal affairs. It was the 
second group to be executed in connection with 
Beria’s so-called treason. Latest executions were 
believed to be a continuation of the campaign 
by the Georgian govt. to eliminate the influence 
of Beria and his associates. The Georgian security 
Officials were executed for reportedly conducting a 
“terroristic annihiliation of honest Soviet citizens,” 


Russian Hydrogen Blast 
Noy. 23—AEC: announced the Soviet Union re- 
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cently had detonated the largest nuclear device 
of its current test series. In the megatron range, 
indicating a power potential equal to millions of 
tons of TNT, the blast probably was a hydrogen 
bomb test. Moscow confirmed the H-bomb ex- 
plosion Nov. 26 and said the bomb was detonated 
at great height. It was called Russia’s most power- 
ful weapon, based on Russian scientific advances. 

Nov. 26—Rising violence in Cyprus culminated in 
grenade being hurled into a hotel ballroom, despite 
new powers assumed by the govt. to control riot- 
ous actions. Possession of explosives was punish- 
able by death, but the grenade thrower was not 
apprehended. ' 


France Dissolves Assembly 


Nov. 30—After a vote of no confidence had been 
registered in the French Assembly against Premier 
Edgar Faure, President Rene Coty of France and 
@ majority of the cabinet voted a decree dissolving 
the Assembly and calling a national election, 
probably Jan. 8. The decision signified a defeat 
of ee forces led by M. Mendes-France, former 
premier. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Nov. 7—The Political Committee of the General 
Assembly voted unanimously, 59 to 0, to establish 
an international group to study the effects of 
atomic radiation on man’s health and environ- 
ment. The revised resolution, sponsored by the 
U. S., Britain and 6 other nations, was approved 
by the Assembly, which rejected Russian changes. 
An amendment supported by 20 Latin American 
countries added 4 more nations to the committee 
to make the scientific study. Britain and the 
U. S. joined 11 other nations in abstaining from 
the vote on the amendment, which 48 other 
countries approved. 


South Africa Closes U. N. Office 


Nov. 9—South Africa quit the General Assem- 
bly’s 10th session, after a committee of the 
Assembly voted 37 to 7 to continue an inquiry 
into South Africa’s race segregation. policy. The 
walkout was the second by an Assembly member, 
France having withdrawn Sept. 30, after the U. N. 
had decided to investigate the Algerian question. 

South Africa announced it would close its 
New York office of the U. N., apparently in re- 
taliation for a ‘‘calculated affront’’ to the nation 
by the U. N. Trusteeship Committee. South Africa 
maintained the Committee had exceeded its au- 
thority in handling matters pertaining to South- 
West Africa, the U. N. may not go beyond those 
held by the League. On Dec. 6 the General Assem- 
bly voted to discontinue the investigation. 

Nov. 12—Compromise budget was approved in 
Rome for the Food & Agriculture Orgn. pending 
later action by technical committees. Funds 
allotted were $6,600,000 for 1956 and $6,800,000 for 
1957. Britain and the U. S. believed that lower 


Son Kills Mother and Forty-three Others by Time Bomb in Plane 


A mysterious explosion in a United 
Air Lines DC-6B over a beet field near 
Longmont, Colo., Nov. 1, killed 44 passen- 
gers and resulted in the disclosure of 
the greatest crime ever committed against 
an airplane. Two weeks’ investigation by 
the FBI, Colorado state officials, the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority and explosives ex- 
perts resulted in the arrest Nov. 13 of 
John Gilbert Graham, 23, who confessed 
that he had placed a dynamite time- 
bomb in the luggage of his mother, Mrs. 
Daisy King, in order to collect $37,500 in 
vending-machine insurance that he had 
taken out after seeing her on the plane. 

Suspicion of an explosion inside the 
plane grew when a farmer told of seeing 
the craft explode in the sky before it fell. 
By studying fragments of material strewn 
over a considerable distance experts 
were able to find evidence of dynamite. 
Investigation of the backgrounds of the 

assengers led to Graham. It was learned 
Phat he operated a drive-in restaurant 
with his mother, and had been on proba- 
tion as a check forger, his mother help- 
ing him to pay his debts. In addition to 
receiving a suspended 5-yr. sentence on 


this charge, he had served 60 days in 
jail in Lubbock, Tex., on an illicit liquor 
charge. Graham was married and the 
father of 2 children. : 

District ate Keating charged 
Graham initially only for the death of his 
mother because she was the primary vic- 
tim. Both resided in Denver and it was 
within that jurisdiction that the Pe 
was hatched. U. S. Attorney Donald E. 
Kelly relinquished Graham to state 
custody for trial on the more serious 
charges. The Government expected to try 
him on a technical charge of sabotaging 
a national defense utility—the airliner— 
if he were acquitted of murder. The 
Federal charge carries a maximum penal- 
ty of ten years’ imprisonment and a 
$10,000 fine. 

Other victims of the crash were Gurney 
Edwards, prominent attorney in Provi- 
dence; Herbert G. Robertson, of Gibbs 
& Cox, a naval architectural firm in New 
York; Dr. Harold R. Sandstead, an ex- 

ert in nutrition research; Mrs. Louise 

. Bunch, widow of Rev. Jesse W. Bunch 
and national officer of the Woman’s divi- 
sion of Christian Service of the Metho- 
dist Church. 


SS 
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and more stringent expenditure of funds could 
reduce the budget to $6,400,000. 


New Members for U. N. 


Nov. 19—A controversy lasting several weeks 
developed over the admission of new nations to 
U. N. The two contesting blocs, the Communists 
on the one side and the Western nations on the 
other, agreed on a package deal if no veto in- 
terfered. Britain agreed to accept the admission 
of 5 Soviet satellites—Hungary, Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania, Albania and Outer Mongolia in order to 
have the Soviet Union approve 13 other countries 
—Italy, Japan, Jreland, Spain, Portugal, Austria, 
Finland, Ceylon, Libya, Jordan, Nepal, Laos and 
Cambodia. Britain refused to recommend North 
or South Korea and North or South Vietnam, be- 
lieving, as did the U. S., that the U. N. should not 
admit divided nations. The United States objected 
at first to Outer Mongolia as a creature of Soviet 
chicanery, but finally decided to abstain from 
voting in order to get the other important nations 
into U.N. Nationalist China intended to veto it. 


France Returns to U. N. 


Nov. 25—France returned to the General Assem- 
bly after an absence since Sept. 30, over| a de- 
Cision to investigate French rule in Algeria. A 
compromise. settlement introduced by India re- 
ceived a unanimous vote for dropping of issue. 


GENERAL 

Nov. 1—Lt. Gen. George P. Hays resigned as the 
New York member of the bi-state waterfront com- 
mission, at the request of Gov. Averell Harriman. 
The Governor announced the appointment of John 
P. McGrath, former New York City Corporation 
Counsel and Harriman’s campaign manager in 
1954. Gov. Harriman was criticized for dropping 
Hays, by Republicans, who charged a ‘‘sinister 
Tammany plan’’ intended to undermine the water- 
front agency. 


Vienna State Opera Opens 


Nov. 5—The rebirth of the world of music in 
Vienna was signalized by the reopening of the 
State Opera, restored and embellished after its 
war-time bombing, March, 1945. In an official 
ceremony President Koerner gave a golden key to 
Dr. Karl Boehm, director. Beethoven’s Fidelio 
was performed, and guests included Secy. of State 
John Foster Dulles, U. S. Ambassador to Italy, 
Clare Boothe Luce, Bruno Walter, Lotte Lehmann, 
Gian-Carlo Menotti and Dmitri Shostakovitch. 
Stars. were Martha Modl, Anton Dermota, Irmgard 
Seefried, Ludwig Weber, Paul Schoeffler. Conduc- 
tor was Karl Boehm. 

Nov, 8—American Airlines ordered 30 turbo-jet 
airliners from the Boeing Airplane Co. The line 
hoped to put the 707-Stratoliners into service by 
June 15, 1959. The planes travel up to 550 mph 
and will cost $135,000,000. National, United, Pan 


American and Eastern Airlines recently announced | 


an expansion program involving the use of jets. 

Nov. 9—In Greenwood, Miss., a Leflore county 
grand jury refused to indict 2 white half-brothers 
for the kidnaping of Emmett Till, Chicago Negro 
boy, who later was slain. The 2 men were ac- 
quitted of murder previously. 

Nov. 10—Standard Oil] (New Jersey), world’s 
largest oil company, announced it would spend 
$1.2 billion in 1956 for expansion. Chrysler Corp., 
third largest) automobile producer, said it would 
spend $1 billion over the next 5 yrs. Both firms 
pavreneed confidence in the economic outlook for 

Nov. 11—The site of the new Cowboy Hall of 
Fame, supported by 17 western states, was dedi- 
cated by Gov. Raymond Gary, with Will Rogers, 


Jr., master of ceremonies. Over 1,200 horsemen 
paraded. . . - 
Stevenson is Candidate 
Nov. 15—Adlai E. Stevenson in Chicago an- 


nounced his candidacy for the Democratic nomi- 
nation for President of the United States. He 
Said: ‘The task of the Democratic party is to 
make prosperity and peace not just a political 
slogan but an active search for a better America 
and a better world.’’ He favored higher living 
standards and wider opportunities and a return 
of “‘wisdom and responsibility’? to the conduct of 
affairs. Stevenson chose James A. Finnegan to 
manage his campaign. Finnegan since Jan., 1955, 
has been Secretary of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania in the cabinet of Gov. Geo. Leader, 


and has .a record of successful vote-getting in 
Pennsylvania. 


_—_ 
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In Chicago Nov. 19 Stevenson told a Democratic 
rally that ‘moderation is the spirit of the times,’ 
but added that moderation must not be confused 
with stagnation and cited what he called lapses 
of the Republican administration. Gov Averell 
Harriman (N. Y.) next day told a news conference 
that “there is no such word as ‘moderate’ in the 
Democratic party’? and on Nov. 26 Gov. G. Men- 


nen Williams, (Colo.) derided moderation and de- — 


elared Democrats ‘‘would be guilty of the most 
craven cowardice’ if they allowed the 1956 cam- 
paign to ‘‘degenerate into a spineless and self- 
defeating formality.”” The Democratic governors 
said they would attack the Dulles foreign policy, 
which had the support of Sen. Walter F. George 
(Ga.) and other Democratic members of Congress; 
flexible farm support and the private power issue. 

Nov. 20—In the first action of the kind by any 
Southern state, Maryland desegregated its Natl. 
Guard. No longer would Negroes be kept out of 
white units or whites out of Negro units, accord- 
ing to State Adj. Gen. Milton A. Reckord. Mary- 
land Natl. Guard~has 80 all-white units and 3 
all-Negro units. 


Pope Sees Vision 


Nov. 21—Pope Pius XII confirmed a report that 
he had seen a vision of Christ during his des- 
perate illness in December, 1954. A Milanese 
magazine, Oggi, had printed a report of the 
Pope’s experience after learning of it through the 
“indiscretion”? of an intimate of the Pontiff. The 
vision was seen by the Pope when his illness 
reached a crisis and he was praying alone in his 
room. This marked a turning point in his sickness. 
. . . In Seattle, Wash., Gov. Averell Harriman 
of New York called the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion incompetent and bungling in its handling of 
foreign affairs. He said only the Democrats “‘un- 
derstand’ people. Once again Gov. Harriman said 
he was not an active candidate for the Presidency. 

Nov. 23—Heavy seas and high winds threatened 
52 men,~37 of them visitors aboard the Texas 
Tower, a man-made radar island 110 miles from 
the Massachusetts shore. Rescuers from a tug 
below the tower used a crane to remove the men, 
who later were put ashore in Boston. The visitors 
had been marooned on the 8,000-ton platform for 
5 days. 

Nov. 26—In Rosslea, Northern Ireland, raiders 
blasted a police station with bombs, apparently 
to seize arms for the outlawed Irish Republican 
army. A policeman was wounded. Eamon de Valera, 
former prime minister of Ireland, previously told 
a meeting of the Fianna Fail party that it was 
folly to expect to bring Northern Ireland into the 
republic by force. 


Nov. 26—Rep. Vera Buchanan, of McKeesport, 
Pa., Dem. died. ~ 


DISASTERS 


A U. S, Air Force B-26 bomber returning to 
Mitchell AF base, crashed amid a row of houses 
in East Meadow, L. I., Nov. 2, killing crew of 
2 and setting fire to a house. . . . Crash of a 
South Korean fighter plane near Taegu, South 
Korea, Nov. 8, killed the pilot and 16 school 
children; 12 others were injured. . . . Near Marlin, 
Tex., 3 Air Force officers were killed Nov. 8, 
when their B-47-B jet crashed. A Navy 
Bomber crashed into a destroyer during a simu- 
lated attack, Nov. 11, off southern California, 
killing 5 men, 2 of them on the destroyer... . 
Residents of Nicolet, Que., learned Noy. 15, that 
their twin-spired church, the 150-yr. old Cathedral 
of St. Jean Baptiste, must be replaced becatise 
a landslide, Nov. 12, carried 6 buildings into 
a crater on the shore of the Nicolet River. .. . 
An Air Force transport crashed Nov. 17, into 
Mt. Charleston, near Las Vegas, Nev., killing 14 
aboard. . . . A non-scheduled 4-engined airliner 
carrying 73 persons from Seattle, Wash. to Chi- 
cago and New York City, crashed after take-off 
from Boeing Field, near Seattle, Nov. 18. Among 
the 27 who died were 26 soldiers heading for home 
on a Thanksgiving Day holiday; 46 were injured. 
: « . Ten persons were killed and 83 injured in 
the wreck of an excursion train near Didcot, 
Eng., Nov. 20. . . . Crash of a USAF Globemaster 
cargo plane on Iwo Jima, Nov. 20, killed 10 of 
11 aboard. . . . Accident aboard the aircraft 
carrier Ticonderoga in the Mediterranean Sea, 
Nov. 21, killed 6 and injured 2 men. ... . Eielson 
Air Force Base F-84 jet fighter on take-off crashed 
into a group of houses near the field, in Alaska, 
Nov. 29, killing pilot and 14 others, mostly civilians. 
Eight persons were injured. 
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MEMORABLE DATES 


Consult also Chronology 


Aviation Records, Polar Explorations, Fast Ocean Passages, Train Records, 


Marine Disasters, Political Assassinations, Earthquakes, T 
Noted Personalities, Astronomical Data, Sporting Records sear ones Pasha eag ee Oe 


B. C. 


3000 

Pyramids begun by kings of Egypt at Sakkara. 
Cheops built great pyramid at Giza; Chephren 
second largest. Sphinx built about 2900 B. C. 

2067-2025 

Hammurabi ruled west Semitic kingdom of Baby- 
Jon; wrote great code of laws. Ruled Canaan in 
days of Abraham. 


0 
Moses led the Israelites out of Egypt (approx.). 


ikhnaton introduced monotheistic worship of 

Aton, or sun, in Egypt. His successor, Tutank- 

hamen, revived polytheistic orthodoxy, 1350. Tut- 

ankhamen buried at Thebes, 1344; tomb opened by 

Howard Carter and James H. Breasted, 1923-24. 
1184—Homer’s Troy 

Troy fell to Greeks after 10-year siege, according 
to Homer. While poem is legendary, numerous 
battles were waged on site at northwest corner of 
Asia Minor, three miles from Hellespont (Dardan- 
elles). Later town of Ilium was visited by Kerxes 
and exploited by Alexander the Great. Romans, 
glorifying their legendary descent from Aeneas, who 
escaped from Troy, built up Ilium. 

In 1871 Henry Schliemann, German archaeologist 
excavated site of Troy on hil of Hissarlik and 
found deposits of seven cities. Dorpfeld found two 
more. Schliemann identified second city with 
Homer’s Troy, but objects found in sixth city cor- 
respond better with Greek remains of 1200 to 1100 
B. C. found at ager ree Mycenae. 


10: 

David, king in Jerusalem, Israelite kingdom es- 
tablished, 1030 B. C. Solomon king, 1014 B. C. 
Israelites divided into A and Samaria, 933 B. C. 

5. 


Legendary date of founding of Rome by Romulus. 
Hills occupied for centuries by Indo-Europeans and 
Sabines, sheepherders. 612 


Nineveh, Assyrian capital, destroyed by Baby- 
lonians. Nebuchadnezzar’s Babylonians defeated 
Egyptians at Carchemish 605 B. C. Built hanging 
gardens. Destroyed Sa temple, 587 B. C. 


Gautama, called Buddha, ‘‘the Enlightened,’”’ 
born near Himalayas; died 483 B. C., aged 80. 
Sought to overcome worldly pain by spiritual con- 
templation, achieving state of Nirvana. 


55 
Confucius, Chinese social philosopher, born; died 
4718 B. C. Taught: ‘‘Do not do to others what you 
do not wish done to your 


King Darius’ Persian army landed at Marathon 
to march on Athens. Athenian infantry number- 
ing 10,000 routed 30,000 Persians. 

484-480—Thermopylae. 

Persian King Xerxes assembled a great host at 
Sardis to invade Greece. His Phoenicians and 
Egyptians built two ship bridges across Hellespont 
from Abydos (Nagara) to Sestos, 2,000 yards long. 
One bridge of planks and dirt rested on 360 ships; 
the other on 314. Herodotus says army crossed for 
seven days and seven nights. i 

At Thermopylae, 480 B. C., Leonidas and 300 
Spartans, supported by 700 Thespians and 400 
Thebans, held off Persians in’ pass until over- 
come. Persians took Athens and Attica. Athe- 
nians under Themistocles destroyed Persian fleet 
at Salamis under eyes of Xerxes, won land battle. 
Rallying about 70,000 from Greek states, they 
routed Persians at Platea 479 B..C. 


4338 
Phidias completed Parthenon at Athens. 228 ft. 
long, 102 ft. broad, Doric columns, 33 feet high, 
roof height, 60 ft. One of the great milestones of 

architecture. 399 
Socrates. Greek philosopher, condemned by 
Athenian state, drank hemlock (dropwort). Plato, 
his disciple, recorded 35 dialogues, great philosophi- 
cal work. Dialogues recommended: Gorgias, Apol- 
ogy, Crito, Phaedo, Republic, Phaedrus, Banquet. 
Xenophon, another Ue ea) recorded memorabilia. 


Alexander of Macedon ‘‘the Great,’’ born. Ruth- 
less and energetic military leader, defeated Persians 
at Granicus, Iissus, Arbela; conquered Asia Minor 
and Egypt, burned Persian capital, Persepolis, car- 
ried war the Punjab. Founder of Alexandria. 
Died of fever at epee Hg B. C. 


Aristotle, Greek philosopher with scientific mind, 
disciple of Plato, died, 62. Demosthenes, Greek 
statesman, died. 300 

Approximate date for invention of Mayan cal- 
endar in Yucatan, giving solar year 365.24 days and 


lunar month 29.52 days. Considered more 
older calendars of Babylon, Assyria, REyoR Crccae 
264 


Rome began first Punic war against Carthage, 
rich commercial seaport on Bay of Tunis. In 241 
Carthage ceded Sicily and Lipari islands; in 239 
Rome annexed Sardinia and Corsica. 
218-146 

Hannibal, young Carthaginian, started wat of 
revenge against Rome (second Punic war). Crossed 
from Spain to Italy via Mont Genevre in Alps with 
20,000 infantry, 6,000 cavalry, and el 
feated Romans at Lake Trasimene, 217 B. C., and 
Cannae, 216 B. C. Victories nullified by Fabius, 

the delayer,’”’ hence ‘‘Fabian retreat.’? War cl 
with defeat of Carthage in Africa by Publius 
Scipio 202 B. C. Hannibal, after career in Asia 
Minor, ees suicide in Bithynia upon betrayal 


to Ss. 

Third Punic war, 149-146 B. C., ended with total 
destruction of Carthage. Later Roman colony built 
abort city eventually destroyed by Saracens, 


64-27 

Julius Caesar formed first triumvirate with 
Pompey and Crassus 64 B. C.; defeated Helvetii, 
Belgae, 58-57 B. C.; entered Britain 55 and 54 
B. C. Crossed river Rubicon to fight Pompey, de- 
feated him at Pharsalus 48 B. C. Defeated Phar- 
naces at Zela, Asia Minor, 47 B. C., sent ‘‘veni, 
vidi, vici’’ message: ‘‘I came, I saw, I conquered,’’ 
to Roman Senate. Lived with Cleopatra, queen of 
Egypt, in Rome 46-44 B. C. “Was dictator but re- 
fused crown. 

Caesar assassinated in Roman Senate by group 
led by Cassius and Brutus, 44 B. C. Caesar’s last 
words: “Et tu, Brute’’: ‘‘You, too, Brutus!’’. 
Will made grand-nephew, Gaius Octavius, succes- 
sor; he formed new triumvirate, Octavius ruling 
West, Mark Antony East and Lepidus Africa. At 
Philippi, 42 B. C., Antony defeated Cassius and 
Brutus; both committed suicide. Antony joined 
Cleopatra in Alexandria; they had 3 sons. Octavius 
defeated their fleet at Actium, 31 B. C.; they 
committed suicide. Octavius received title of 
Augustus (venerated) 27 B. C., called first Roman 
emperor. Romans victorious until 9 A. D., when 
Germans under Arminius defeated Varus. Aug- 
ustus died 14 A. D. 


Birth of Jesus Christ in Bethlehem. 
1 B.C. and 1 A. D. 

The year 1 B. C. is the first_year before the 
beginning of the Christian era. The year 1 A. D. 
is the first year of the Christian Era. Jan, 1,1 B. C. 
is just one year before Jan. 1, 1 A. D. The elapsed 
number of years between a date B. C. and the 
same date A. D. is one less than the sum of the 
years. The Christian era was calculated by the 
monk Dionysius Exiguus in the 6th century after 

hrist. He placed Jesus’ birth on Dec. 25 in the 
year 753 of Rome, and decided 754 should be the 
first year of the Christian era. Biblical scholars re- 
ject his date because King Herod, who ordered the 
Massacre of the Innocents, died in the Roman year 
7150, or 4 B. C. Since Jesus was alive at that time 
scholars place his birth at 4 B. C. or earlier. 


A. D. 


THE CHRISTIAN ERA 
29 


Crucifixion of Jesus in reign of Roman emperor, 
Tiberius; Pontius Pilate pro-consul in Judea. The 
Roman Catholic church adheres to tradition that 
crucifixion took place rae April 3, 33 A. D. 


Roman Emperor Claudius subdued Britons; 
occupation of 300 years begun. 


64 
Persecution of Christians by Nero; burning of 
Rome. Apostles Paul and Peter martyred. 


70 
Jerusalem destroyed by Titus. Christians. perse- 
cuted, worship in catacombs of Rome. Persecutions 
continued past 300 A. D. Emperor Galerius, on 
deathbed, agreed to tolerance. 


719 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, Stabii, destroyed by erup- 
tion of Mt. Vesuvius. 


313 
Roman Emperor Constantine promulgated Edict 
of Milan, assuring religious liberty, making Chris- 
tianity legal. 326 


Constantine moved Roman capital to Byzantium 
henceforth Constantinople, now Istanbul. Calle 
Council of Nicaea, in Bithnyia, Asia Minor, 325 

. D., to get churchmen to define orthodox 
Christian belief. Divinity of Christ and Holy 
Trinity endorsed; minority view of Arius rejected. 
Baptized on his deathbed by Eusebius, 337 A.D. 


380 
eodosi' Roman emperor, made Christianit; 
Rane Gos'Nicene creed official religion, banned 
pagan gods. 


410 
Rome sacked by Alaric, the Goth; by Genseric, 
the Vandal, 455 A. D. 


ishop Patrick, native of Severn valley, sent as 
feicsinnars to Ireland; labored 30 years, conve! 
natives to Christianity. In 563 Columba foun Be 
church on Iona. In 597 Augustine arrived, found: 
church at Canterbury, re three made saints. 


Anglo-Saxon migrations from continent to 
Britain begin at aoe, 


ammed, born in Mecca; Hegira, flight from 
donee oe Died 632. Saracens crossed to Spain 
Y1l A.-D., established Moorish kingdom, lasted 
until 1492 A. D. = 


731 
Great period of Mayan empire began, closed 987. 


132 
rles- Martel, Frankish ruler, decisively de- 
rested 90,000 Saracens near Poitiers, France, high- 
water mark of invasion. 


Charlemagne, king of Franks, proclaimed em- 
peror by Pope Leo III on Christmas Day in St. 
Peter’s. Charlemagne fought Saxons, Lombards, 
Saracens 30 years to Christianize them; extended 
empire from Atlantic to eastern boundaries - of 
Hungary. Died 814, aged 72, was buried in his 
cathedral at Aix. His pete broke apart. 


eif Ericsson’s Norsemen reach Vinland, land of 
et vines. Variously identified as Labrador, New 
England coast and Martha’s Vineyard. 


4 
Brian Boru, Irish king, defeated Danes at Clon- 
tarf. 


1027 
New empire of Mayas extended north in Mexico. 
Disintegration accelerated by pestilence, 1480. De- 
struction of Tayasal, Guatemala, Itza capital, by 
Spanish governor of Yucatan, 1697, ended Mayan 
millenium. 


1054 
Schism between Eastern (Orthodox) and West- 
ern (Roman) Church, ended 700 years controversy 
over religious doctrine. Eastern Orthodox Church 
became established religion of Russia under the 
Czars. Russian patriarchate formed 1589. 


1066 
England conquered by William of Normandy at 
Hastings, Oct. 14; Harold, last Saxon king of 
England, slain, S006 


First crusade, preached by Peter of Amiens, 
supported by Pope Urban II, 
oy poured Jerusalem, 


1215—Magna Carta 

2000 English barons, refusing to fight on foreign 
soil and demanding end to illegal levies by king, 
forced King John to grant the great charter, Magna 
Carta, at Runnymede. Charter guaranteed priv- 
ileges of nobility, church free from secular inter- 
ference, right of freemen to legal protection. Free- 
men were privileged class; common people were 
villein farmers, practically serfs. But 400 years later 
Edward Coke and Puritans demanded protection 
eu aeree chai of eee meager guarantees, in- 
cluding clause 39, out of which trial j - 
veloped. It reads: ptt 
No freeman shall be taken or imprisoned, or dis- 
possessed, or outlawed, or banished, or in any way 
pra eed, for el ae ge ae him, nor send upon 

im, except by the legal judgment o 
ao ee ewer the land. 2! iside beeen 
enghis an, Tartar emperor, conquered China 
first to use gunpowder; son led Tartar; : 
Hungary, Silesia. aE Se ee 


1271 
Marco Polo started with father and 
Cathay, Mongol kingdom of Kublai Khan, Gervet 


under Khan, returned to Venice 1295. Wrote 
Travels. 309 


1 
Clement V, French pope, made Avignon 
chureh; Urban V returned to Romer 196%; tae 
doned it; Gregory XI finally reentered St. Peter’s 
137%. During the Great Schism, 1378-1417, French 
and Italian factions chose popes for Avignon and 
Rome; breach healed ees V, 1417, 


John Wycliffe, Oxford forerunner of Reformation, 
(1320-1384) directed translation of Vulgate Bible 
into English vernacular. Supported bill in parlia- 


Fade ea it sinful for 
anticipated Lutheran 


peror Sigism 


Joan Are, maid of 
voices of her saints, rallied 


English May 30, 1431. S 
later. Joan has been canonized as 


53 
Constantinople captured by Turks. 
-years’ war between England and 
mee: phate ; English claims to 
except Calais, which 
French captured 1558. : 


1456—Gutenberg Bible 

Johann Gutenberg (Gansfleisch) completed first 
Bible printed from movable type; 2 vols., folio, 
42 lines 2 columns to page. Printing took five years. 
Date established by note in Mazarin copy. 

In 1457 Johann Fust and Peter Schoeffier pro- 
duced first book printed in colors, and having 
printers’ name, date and place, a Psalter. 

In 1475 William Caxton printed first book in 
English, translation of a French history of Troy, 
at Bruges, Belgium. He moved to Westminster, 
London, printed first book in England, 1477. 

1492—Discovery of America 

Christopher Columbus, Genoese navigator, aft- 
er years of agitation in Spain gained support of 
Queen Isabella for westward voyage. Left Palos 
Aug. 3 with Santa Maria, 100 tons, 52 men; Pinta. 
50 tons, 18 men; Nina, 40 tons, 18 men. On Oct. 13 
at 2 a.m., Rodrigo de Triana on Pinta discovered 
land. Columbus landed on Guanahani, Bahamas, 
called it Sah Salvador. Discovered Cuba 
Hispaniola (Haiti or San Domingo); built first 
fort, La Navidad, there. Made Admiral of the 
Ocean Sea. 

For other voyages of Columbus see Indez. 

1497 


France, begun 1338, caused by 
France. England lost all 


John Cabot, Venetian employed by English 
reached Canada. His son Sebastian joined secon 
voyage, 1498. English claim to Canada based on 
their discoveries. 


i 


= 


7 


ef ape 


ae led 


- 


Amerigo Vespucci, Italian-born Spanish naviga- ~ 


tor, asserted he reached American mainland (New 


World) year before Columbus. Martin Waldsee- ~ 


muller of St. Die in book, 1507, asked land be 
called America ‘‘because Americus discovered it.’ 
Europe approved. 1498 


* 
+ 


Savonarola, preacher against luxury and power — 


of_ clergy, burned as heretic in Florence, May 23. 
Vasco da Gama, Portuguese navigator, reached 
India. 1506 - 
Pope Julius II (della Rovere) started new St. 
Peter’s; employed Michelangelo, Bramante, 


Raphael. —_1599—Henry VIII’s Wives 

Henry VIII became king of England. Defeated 
Scots at Flodden Field, 1513. Named defender of 
the Faith by Pope Leo X for attacking Luther, 
1521. When pope refused to annul his marriage 
to Catharine of Aragon for lack of male issue, 
Henry divorced Catherine, married Anne Boleyn, 


1533. Act of Supremacy abrogated pope’s authori-~ ~ 


ty, made king head of church in England, 1534. 
He ordered monasteries closed, 1536, 
Queen Anne Boleyn was tried for adulte 


on 
order of Henry VIII in 1536 and beheaded. 


married Jane Seymour, who died 153%, after giving ~ 


birth to son who became Edward VI. Henry married 
Anne of Cleves, divorced her. 1540. Next. Cather- 
ine Howard, beheaded 1542, Next, Catherine Parr, 
1543, who survived him. 


cS 


~ 


1513 : 
Juan Ponce de Leon, veteran of one Columbus 


voyage, searched for Bimini, found an 
Florida. Died in Cuba, ane ee 


* 


Balboa discovered Pacific at Darien, Sept. 25, ~ 


called it Southern Sea. 
Pacific. 


Martin Luther, 


Magellan later named it 
Augustint 

I ugustinian monk, preachin 
faith over works, attacked abuse of panel tadule 
ens by posting 95 theses (propositions) on Wit- 
enberg church-door, Oct. 31. Diet of Worms, under 
Charles V, January, 1521, ordered recantation, 
Luther, backed by German princes, refused; put 
Scriptures above papal authority. Defended stand 
in Rome. Translated Greek New Testament into 
German, 1522. Became head of German evangeli- 
cal movement, broke with Rome, married. Augs- 


Memorable Dates—1517-1660 


Confession, basic Lutheran creed, 
to Diet there by Melanchthon, eo ee 


Conquest of Mexico teas by Hernando Cortes. 


Fernando Magellan discovered Strait of Ma- 
saree Tierra del Fuego, Ladrones, reached Phil- 
pines, for Spain. 


1524 
Verrazano, Italian employed by French, explored 
New England coast, possibly New York bay. 
1526—First New Testament 
First printed version of New Testament in Eng- 
lish, made by William Tyndale in Cologne, sup- 
ressed in England. Tyndale executed for heresy, 
et. 6, 1536, at aeatvorter near Brussels, Belgium. 


1531-35 
Francisco Pizzaro Se ee Peru for Spain. 


John Calvin, French-born religious reformer, 

ublished his Institutes of the Christian Religion, 

fluential Protestant doctrine. Rejected Lutheran 
doctrine of consubstantiation; believed in religious 
base of citizenship, original sin, infant damnation, 
Influence extended to Scotch Presbyterians. English 
Puritans and Puritan New England. 

Jacques Cartier. sent by Francis I of France, in 
two voyages (1534-36) discovered St. Lawrence, 
reached site of Montreal. Third voyage 1541. Basis 
of French claims to Canada. : 


1535 
Miles Coverdale published first complete Bible 
in English. Also worked on first authorized Bible, 
“the Great Bible,’’? completed 1539. Other editions: 
Whittingham’s New Testament, with Calvin’s in- 
ons 1557; Geneva Bible, 1560; Bishops’ 
ible, ¥ 


1540 
Francisco Coronado, searching for gold and 
*‘Seven cities of Cibola,’”’ explored Southwest north 
of Rio Grande with 70 horse, 30 foot soldiers. Her- 
mando de Alarcon discovered Colorado river. Don 
Garcia Lopez de Cardenas discovered Grand 
Seesets Hernando de Soto discovered Mississippi, 


1545 
Council of Trent, in Austrian Tyrol, urged on 
Pope Paul Ill by Emperor Charles V, to define 
Catholic dogma and remedy ecclesiastical abuses, 
opened Dec. 13; continued intermittently until 1563; 
Sa No ass supreme papal authority, outlined ortho- 
lox faith. 


1555 
Bishops Ridley and Latimer burned at Oxford, 
Oct. 16; Archbishop Cramner of Canterbury Mar. 
21, 1566; 277 other religious leaders burned in at- 
Tudor to restore Catholic 


tempt of Queen Mary 
1558, made 


authority. Elizabeth became queen, 
Anglican communion official church. 
1560—Huguenot Persecution 
1200 Huguenots hanged at Amboise. Catherine 
de Mediei, Regent of France for son, Charles IX, 
by Edict of January, 1562, granted Huguenots right 
to worship outside walled towns. Infraction of edict 
led to massacre of Huguenots at Vassy, Mar. 1, 
1562, beginning of eight wars of religion. Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, Aug. 24, 1572, encouraged by 
Charles IX on marriage of sister, Marguerite de 
Valois to Henry of Navarre (non-Catholic), Henry 
III caused assassination of Catholic leaders, Duc 
de Guise and Cardinal of Lorraine, was himself 
murdered Aug. 1, 1589. Henry IV (of Navarre)-first 
Bourbon king, promulgated Edict of Nantes, April 
13, 1598, giving Huguenots and Catholics equality 
before law. He: converted to Catholicism; as- 
sassinated, May 14, 1609. Revocation of edict by 
Louis XIV, Oct. 22, 1685, led to large Huguenot 
immigration to England ae America. 
15 
William Shakespeare born; traditional date, 
Apr. 23; baptismal cee Apr. 26. 


St. Augustine, Florida, founded by Menendez, 
Spaniard. Attacked by Sir Francis Drake, 1586. 


1566 : 
Duke of Alva persecuted Protestants in Nether- 


ds. 
paras 1568 Ivan the Terrible of Russia executed 
hundreds accused of plot ag kill crown prince. 
1 


579 
Sir Francis Drake claimed west coast (California) 
for Queen Elizabeth. Left metal plate, found in 
Marin county, 1936. 1582 


First Catholic New Testament in English issued 
at Reims; Old pean translated at Douai, 1609. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, executed for treason; 
nctually. threat to throne of Queen Elizabeth. 
Virginia Dare, first white child, born on Roanoke 
island, N. C., Aug. 18, seven days after Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s second ex ition arrived. First expedi- 
tion, landed 1584, had disappeared, leaving only 
word ‘‘Croatan’’. 


1588 
Spanish Armada, 132 ships, 33,000 soldiers and 
crews, sent by Philip II of Spain against England, 
destroyed by Drake’s attac and storms, July 
21-29. Only 50 ships reached Spain. 


The 
Shake: e€ poem, Venus and Ad ‘egistered 
1593 ¢ play, Titus Andronicus cornered 1594, 


Romeo and Jullet performed, 1597. 
1600 


oductive decade Soe 3 
dsummer Night’s Dr e 
Othello, Macheth, Kin: 


g Lear, T 

First folio of 36 Dinvs cubiished seas a, 163 
0: ays pu 21 3 Si \ H 

third, 1663; fourth, 1645. dates 


1602 
Capt. Bartholomew Gosnold, first white man in 
yew epiiand, landed near New Bedford, Mass., 


1607 

Capt. John Smith and 105 cavaliers in 3 ships 
started first permanent English settlement at 
Jamestown, Va. May 15. 

1609—henry Hudson 

Henry Hudson, English explorer of Northwest 
Passage, employed by Dutch East India Co.; sailed 
sloop Half Moon into New York harbor, Sept., and 
up river nearby to Albany. In 1610, in English ship 
Discovery, 55 tons, explored Hudson Bay. On return, 
1611, was put into open boat with eight others 
by_mutinous sailors and lost. 

Samuel de Champlain, French, discovered Lake 


amplain. 
Spaniards settled Santa Fe, erected presidio. 


Authorized version of English Bible, ordered by 
James I in 1604, published; it reconciled earlier 
versions and became barie: Pia ie Bible. 


Thirty Years’ War opened in Bohemia between 
Catholic and Protestant armies; ended 1648 with 
Peace of Westphalia. Alsace given to France, 
Holland and Switzerland received independence. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, convicted of conspiring in 
1603 to remove James Soa Oct. 29, 


House of Burgesses, first representative legisla- 
ture, elected by popular vote at Jamestown, estab- 
lished principle of self-government for royal 
colony. First Negro slaves landed by Dutch at 
Jamestown. August. 

1620—Pliymouth Pilgrims 

Puritan separatists from Church of England, 
Some living in Leyden, Holland, since 1609, left 
Plymouth, England, Sept. 16, in Mayflower, 101 
passengers, 48 crew. Original destination Virginia, 
they reached Cape Cod Nov. 9-19, explored coast, 
landed Dec. 21 (Dec, 11, Old Style) at Plymouth, 
so named for Plymouth Co. on map made 1614 by 
Capt. John Smith. Mayflower Compact, signed on 
shipboard, endorsed will of majority. Started first 
common house, Dec. 25. Half of colony perished 
during hard winter. 

Gov. Bradford’s comment ‘‘they knew they were 
pilgrims’? (on religious journey), later led them to 
be called Pilgrims, as distinct from Puritans of 
Massachusetts Bay Colony (1630). 


Dutch landed eight men from ship, New Nether- 
land, on Manhattan, May. Proceeded to Albany. 
Peter Minuit, May 6, 1626, bought Manhattan from 
Indians for trinkets worth $24. Dutch traders had 
visited Manhattan since 1613. called outpost Fort 
Nassau. 1615. 1638 

Peter Minuit landed two shiploads of Swedes and 
Finns at site of Wilmington, Del. 

1642—Charles and Cromwell 

King Charles I of England started war against 
Puritan parliament at York, Aug. 22. His tax exac- 
tions and attempts to force Anglican ceremonials on 
Scotch and Puritan clergy had wrecked his regime. 
After calling no parliament for 11 years he recon- 
vened one in 1640. 

Oliver Cromwell led army of Roundheads for 
parliament, defeated Charles’ Cavaliers at Marston 
Moor and Naseby. 1644. Charles delivered to 
parliament by Scots, nee 

Charles I condemned by House of Commons, sit- 
ting as High Court; beheaded Jan. 20. 

Commonwealth ruled by Commons and Council of 
State (John Milton, Latin secretary) with Crom- 
well at head. Cromwell annihilated Scots at Wor- 
cester, 1651. Puritans controlled Virginia and Mary- 
land, 1652. Cromwell made protector for life, 
actually dictator, 1653. Admiral Blake took Jamaica 
from Spain, 1655. : 

Cromwell died 1658. His son, Richard, resigned 
rule. Puritan government collapsed and parlia- 
ment called Charles II. 


1656 
Anne Hibbins hanged aS witch in Salem, Mass. 
16 


John Bunyan, a tinker, imprisoned at Bedford, 
England, November, for unlawful preaching, re- 
leased 1672, after having written part of Pilgrim’s 
Progress. x 

Restoration under Charles II, ‘‘Merry Monarch. 
Charles’ Cavalier parliament, restored Anglican 


132 


b d refused freedom of worship to dissent- 
Se cronies by ki oe Declaration of Breda. 


ew York 
Charles II ordered Col. Nicolls and 300 men 
Seen New Netherland (Manhattan and environs) 


James, a 
Director General, yielded peacefully; 


Robert Cavelier, Sieur de la Salle, took lower 
Mississippi river country for Louis XIV, called it 
Louisiana, Apr. 9. Had built French outposts 
in Illinois. Established fort at Lavaca, Texas, 1684, 
with 400 men. Was killed by his own men on Trin- 
ity river, Texas, Mar. teen 1687. 


William Penn signed treaty with Indians. 
1692—Salem Witchcraft 
Witchcraft delusion at Salem, Mass., inspired by 
preaching; 19 persons hanged, 1 man killed. Execu- 
tions in Europe of women for witchcraft between 
1484 and 1782 believed to have reached 300,000. Last 
in England 1716; in peal. 1722. 


1 

Capt. William Kidd, American, hired by British 
Rine-end nobles to fight pirates and take booty, 
became pirate. Returned to New York with treas- 
ure, 1698, buried it on Gardiner’s island. Arrested 
by Earl of Bellamont, governor of province, and 
sent to England for trial, he was hanged, 1701, 
for killing sailor. Treasure of gold, silver and gems, 
given Bellamont by cre f Gardiner’s island. 


C0) 
104 
Gibraltar taken by England from Spain, July 24; 
formally ceded by Treaty of Utrecht, 1713. 

Boston News Letter, first regular newspaper, 
started by John Campbell, postmaster. (Publick 
Occurrences, 1690, was rile peering after one issue.) 

Slaves revolted in New York April 6. Six com- 


itted suicide, 21 were executed. Second rising, 
{741 13 slaves hanged, 13 burned, 71 transported. 


1720 
John Law, Scot, comptroller of finance in France, 
issued paper currency without security to back 
trading scheme, ‘‘Mississippi_ Bubble.’’ Shares 
reached $4,000 before collapse. Many ruined; France 
assumed debt of eho oo. 


172) 
Pennsylvania Gazette founded by Samuel Kei- 
mer, Philadelphia. Benj. Franklin bought inter- 


est, 1729. 
1735—Freedom of the Press 

Freedom of the press recognized in New York 
by acquittal of John Peter Zenger, editor Weekly 
Journal, on charge of libelling British governor, 
Cosby, by criticizing conduct in office. 

1740-1741 

Capt. Vitus Bering, Dane employed by Peter the 
Great, discovered Alaska (Eskimo: the Great 
Lands). Named Mount St. Elias. 


1746 
English defeated Scots at Culloden, April 16, 
routing Stuart pretender, Prince Charles, 
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Benjamin Franklin, flying kite in thunderstorm, 
proved lightning is electricity June 15. 

Great Britain and American colonies adopted 
Gregorian calendar, dropping 11 days after Sept. 
2; next day. Sept. 14. 

1754—¥French and Indian War 

French and English border rivalries broke out 
1754 when French occupied uncompleted post, 
called it Ft. Duquesne (site of Pittsburgh). Col. 
Geo. Washington with Virginia troops clashed 
with French at Great Meadows, dug in at Ft. 
Necessity; capitulated and withdrew July 3, 1754. 
Boston’s 3,000 provincial troops took Nova Scotia 
French forts June 16, 1755. French and Indians 
ambushed Gen. Wm. Braddock’s expedition 10 
mi. from Ft. Duquesne (now Braddock, Pa.) 
July 9; Washington, his aide, helped retreat: 
Braddock fatally wounded. Gen. Sir Wm. John- 
ston defeated French and Indians under Baron 
Dieksau at Lake George Sept. 18. British moved 
Acadian French out of Canada, Nov. Britain 
formally declared war May 18, 1756. Surrendered 
Ft. Wm. Henry (Lake George) to Montcalm: 
Indians massacred many unarmed British, Jan. 1, 
1757. Montcalm at Ft. Ticonderoga repulsed 17,- 
000 British July 8. French gave up Louisburg, Ft. 
Frontenac, Ft. Duquesne, 1758; Niagara, Ticon- 
deroga, Crown Point, i759. ‘British captured 
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ebec Sept. 18, 1759, in battles in which Mont- 
cal ed Feb Gen, Jae, Wal fgtea Youre? ) 
San lost Canada and American 


1755 
Great eae pe Spgs In Lisbon, ty 
dave levelled: 2,000 houses Jost in Mitylene; Opor- 
Braga, Malaga dam: 4 
‘Samuel Johnson ipa ae Dictionary. 


al, attacking British East India 
Co., ecg tas English into —e Black Hole of 
Calcutta. 20 ft. survi 
— cee with 
en % 1365—Taxation without Representation 


Grenville projects Ami 
troops, ns including Sugar Act of 1764 and Cur- 


Napoleon Bonaparte born Aug. Ajaccio, 
Corsica. 1770 


one massacre—British troops killed 3, wound- 
e 


8, Mar. 5. 

Townshend Duty Act, tax on paper, glass, 
painter’s lead and tea imports, repealed Mar. 5, 
except for tax on tea. 1773 


Tea ships of East India Co., sent to America in 
May, turned back at Boston, Philadelphia, New 
York; tea confiscated at Charleston. Cargo and 
ship burned at Annapolis, Oet. 14. Cargo thrown 
into harbor _at Boston ‘“Tea Party’? Dec. 16, 
“Indians.’’ Parliament ordered Boston port clos 
until tea was paid for; Sag eee town meetings 
and elective representation Massachusetts; sent 
four British a en Boston. 

Continental Congress, called by Virginia and 
supported by Samuel Adams’ Committees of Cor- 
respondence, met in Philadelphia, Sept. 5-Oct. 26. 

1775—American Revolution 

April 18-19: Paul Revere and William Dawes 
warned Middlesex of approach of British troops; 
battles of Lexington and Concord, April 19. Ticon- 
deroga captured BY, Ethan Allen, May 10. Bunker 
Hill battle, June 17. pee on took command 
July. Montgomery and Arnold led campaign agains 
Canada; took Montreal Nov. 13, repulsed at Quebec, 
Dec. 21. Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence 
adopted at Charlotte, N. C. May 20. 

1776—Declaration of Independence 

British Gen. Howe evacuated Boston, Mar. 17; 
Continental Congress proposed central authority, 
May 15; Richard Henry Lee introduced resolution 
“that these united colonies are and of right ought 
to be free and independent states’, June.7; resolu- 
tion adopted, July 2, declared, July 4. (See Deciara- 
tion of Independence article.) British repulsed, 
Charleston, June 28. Washington lost battle of Long 
Island, Aug. 27 evacuated New York. New York 
burned, Sept. 


15, 


BY} 

Washington defeated British at Princeton, Jan. 3. 
Stars and Stripes adopted by Continental Congress, 
June 14. Fighting at Ticonderoga, July 6; Oriskany, 
N. Y., Aug. 6; Bennington, Vt., Aug. 16. Howe de- 
feated Washington at Chads Ford on the Brandy- 
wine, Sept. 11, occupied Philadelphia Sept. 26. 
Congress moved to Lancaster. Gen. Burgoyne de- 
feated by Gens. Gates and Arnold at Bemis Heights 
(battle of Saratoga) Sept. 19-Oct. 7. Surrendered 
entire army. Battle at Germantown, Pa., Oct. 
Washington's army in Valley Forge for winter. 

Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union 
adopted by Continental Congress, Nov. 15; nob 
ratified by all states ene 1, 1781. 


France recognized independence of the 13 col- 
onies, signed treaty of aid with Benjamin Franklin, 
Silas Deane and Arthur Lee Feb. 6, eauipped fleet. 
British evacuated Philadelphia, June; Battle of 
Monmouth, N. J., J 28; massacre at Wyoming, 


une 
Pa., July 3; British took Savannah, Dec. 29. 


vis 
George Rogers Clark, sent by Virginia to clear 
Kentucky frontier, captured Cahokia~and Kas-< 
kaskia, Illinois, 1778; Vincennes, Feb. 1779, 
French fleet repulsed at Savanah, Sept. 


4. 


eS es SP a ee DMs. 
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=o ye 
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Arnold, informed of 


resent Garrison, N. Y., 

ulture off yor ers Point. 

ound guilty by d of American 
N anged as spy Oct. 2. 


ish army. Burned New London, Conn., 1781. His 
of Philadelphia, adjudged 

implicated. 
dy was removed 


Battle at Camden, S. C., Aug. 16, lost by Gen. 
aay Cornwallis defeated at King’s ‘Mountain, 


1781 

Bank of North America incorporated in Philadel- 
phia, May 26. First chartered bank, Bank of Penn- 
Sylvania (Mar. 1, 1780) operated 1782-1784. 

Cowpens, Jan. 17; Guilford Court House, Mar. 15; 
Eutaw Springs, Sept. 8. 

Lord Cornwallis made hq at Yorktown, Va. 
French fleet under De Grasse repulsed British fleet 
(Adm. Graves) off Chesapeake Bay, Aug. 30. 
French under Rochambeau reinforced Washington, 
began siege of Cornwallis Sept. 28. Cornwallis 
surrendered army of 7,000 Oct. 19. 


1782—Independence Won 

British cabinet agreed to independence of col- 
ei: Netherlands recognized U. S. 

Preliminary peace articles between U. S. and 
Great Britain, signed in Paris Nov. 30; definitive 
treaty signed Sept. 3, 1783; Congress ratified, Jan. 
14, 1784. George III of England paid about $6,000,- 
000 to the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassell for the use of 
nearly 30,000 Hessian troops; 12,500 were killed or 
they deserted; 17,000 went back to their homes. 


1783 

Congress demobilized American Army, Oct. 18- 
Nov. 3; British evacuated New York, Nov. 25; 
Washington bade farewell to his officers at 
Fraunces’ Tavern, New York City, Dec. 4; resigned 
Dec. 23, retired to Mt. Vernon, Va. 

._ Massachusetts Supreme Court outlawed slavery 
because of the words in the State Bill of Rights, 
“all men are born free and equal.’’ 

First U. S. Government Post Office opened in 
New York City, Nov. 28. 

Joseph and Jacques Montgolfier sent up first 
balloon, June 5. J. A. C. Charles and Robert 
sent up first balloon with hydrogen, Aug. 27. J. 
F. Pelatre de Rozier made first ascent by human 
being in captive balloon, Oct. 15. De Rozier and 
Marquis d’Arlandes made first voyage in free 
Montgolfier hydrogen gas balloon, Paris, Nov. 21. 


1784 

Peter Carnes, Baltimore, using de Rozier model, 
oan By rantive balloon, once with 13-year-old boy, 

‘une 23. 

Pennsylvania Packet & General Advertiser, first 
successful daily newspaper, formed from tri- 
weekly, Sept. 21. 

1185—John Fitch’s Steamboat 

First steamboat experiment by John Fitch. New 
Jersey granted him rights to rivers, 1786. Fitch 
demonstrated steamboat with 12 mechanical oars 
on Delaware river, 3 miles an. hour, Aug. 22, 1787. 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, New York gave 
him river rights, 1787. He operated steamboat be- 
tween Trenton and Philadelphia, 1790. Allegedly 
ran boat on Collect Pond, now Foley Sq., New York, 
1796. Died 1798. 


1786 . 
Delegates from 5 states at Annapolis asked 
Congress to call convention in Philadelphia to 
write practical constitution for the 13 states. 


1787 

Shays’ rebellion in Massachusetts, led by Capt. 
Daniel Shays; the attempt to seize U. S. Arsenal 
in Springfield failed Jan. 25. ; 

Northwest Ordinance, July 13, determined gov- 
ernment of Northwest Territory, north of Ohio 
river, west of New York: 5,000 male veters could 
establish legislature; 60,000 inhabitants could get 
statehood. Guaranteed freedom of religion, support 
for schools, no slavery. Was preceded by Ordinance 
of 1785, dividing land into townships of 36 sections 
of 640 acres each; allocated four to U. S.; one to 
school maintenance. 

James Rumsey, encouraged by Washington, ran 
steamboat with power pump on Potomac Dec. 3 
and 11. Patented 1791. He died 1792. 

U. S. Constitution Adopted 

Constitutional convention: opened at Philadel- 
phia May 14, George Washington presiding; Con- 
stitution adopted by delegates Sept. 17; Ratifica- 
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tion by 9th state, New Hampshire, Ji 2: 
meant, adoption. Consult pes 643-640. ies 


18: 

Warren Hastings, Gov. Gen. of India, tried for 
treason in London; acquitted 1795. 

Australia (New Holland) settled by British at 
Port Jackson, Jan. 26. 

1789—-Washington Elected President 

George Washington chosen President by all elec- 
tors voting (73 eligible, 69 voting, 4 absent); John 
Adams Vice President, 34 yotes, Feb.; First U. S. 
Congress called Mar, 4, Federal Hall, New York; 
regular sessions began Apr. 6. Washington in- 
augurated there Apr. 30. Supreme Court created 
by Federal Judiciary Act, Sept. 24. 

French Revolution 

The French Revolution began June 20, when the 
delegates to the Third Estate (Commons) met in 
the tennis court and took an oath not to disband 
until the King had granted France a constitution; 
Bastile stormed, July 14, and poet of state 
released. France was declared a limited monarchy, 
under Louis XVI; Mirabeau died April 2, 1791; the 
King and family arrested June 21, 1791; Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal set up on Aug. 19, 1792. National 
Convention opened Sept. 17, 1792, and a republic 
was established on Sept. 22. King Louis was be- 
headed Jan. 21, 1793; the Reign of Terror began 
May 31, 1793; Charlotte Cor 
July 13, 1793; th 
1794, Robespierre on June 4, 
lished Dec. 15, 
rison, June 8, 1795, peace 
was made with Prussia, the great revolution ended. 
Napoleon was declared First Consul November 10, 
1799 and Aug. 2 was made Consul for life. 
_ Mutiny on the British ship Bounty, April 28; 
Capt. William Bligh and 18 sailors set adrift in a 
launch. They rowed 3,618 miles to or, near 
Java. The Bounty, in command of Fletcher Chris- 
tian, rebel mate, sailed to Tahiti, where some of 
the mutineers stayed. The ship, with eight of the 
crew and 18 Polynesians of whom 12 were women, 
went to Pitcairn Islands, arriving there 1790. They 
burned the vessel after landing the food and tools. 


1791 
Anthracite discovered in Carbon County, Pa. 
James Boswell publisned Life of Samuel Johnson. 
1 


94 
Gen. Anthony Wayne routed Ottawas, Miamis, 
Iroquois, etc., at Fallen Timbers on the Maumee, 
Aug. 20. Peace signed at Fort Greenville, 1795. 
U.S. suppressed rebellion against tax on whiskey, 
west Pennsylvania, Sept. 


1795 

Triple Alliance formed by Great Britain, Russia, 
and Austria, Sept. 28. 

U.S. bought peace from Algiers and Tunis by 
paying $800,000, supplying a frigate and annual 
tribute of $25,000, Nov. 28. 

1796—Farewell Address 

« Washington, retiring from Presidency, issued 
Farewell Address, Sept. 19. Gave strong warnings 
against permanent alliance with foreign powers, 
partiality toward favorite nation, big public debt, 
large military establishment and devices of ‘‘small 
artful, enterprising minority’’ to control or change 
government; praised reciprocal checks of Constitu- 
tion; stressed need of enlightened public opinion; 
declared “religion and morality lead to political 
prosperity.”’ 

Vaccination discovered by Jenner May 14, an- 
nounced 1798. 


1797 
U.S. frigate United States launched at Philadel- 
phia, July 10; Constellation at Baltimore, Sept. 7; 
Constitution (Old Ironsides) at Boston, Sept. 20. 
France ordered capture of all neutral ships 
carrying British cargoes. 
France enacts first conscription law. 
1798 


War with France threatened over French raids 
on U. S. shipping and rejection of U. S. diplo- 
mats. President Adams tried conciliation. Con- 
gress voided all treaties with France, ordered 
Navy to capture French armed ships. Navy (45 
ships) and 365 privateers captured 84 French. 
U. S. Constellation took Fr. warship Insurgente, 
1799. Napoleon, becoming First Consul, stopped 
French raids. 

Thousands. die in Trib uprisings May. 

18 


Tripoli declared war June 10, against U.S., 
which refused added tribute to commerce-raiding 
corsairs. U.S. frigate Philadelphia captured _in 
Tripoli harbor Oct., 1803, burned by Stephen De- 
catur Feb. 16, 1804. Expedition under William 
Eaton forced Tripoli to conclude peace June 4, 1805. 

1803 


England and France renewed war. 

Robert Emmet convicted of treason by British 
in Ireland; executed in Dublin. Sept. 19 

President Thomas Jefferson sent James Monroe to 
Paris to join Robert R. Livingston, American min- 
ister, in offering up to $10,000,000.for the isle of 
Orleans (New Orleans) and West Florida. Napoleon 
who had recovered Louisiana from Spain by secret 
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3 all of 

ou pe eaemnsiles to Ame: 

claims against Fr 
R Ful 


Roniaine 11,250,000 in 
aM iciecns with 


Alexander 


ury) and oe 
Senator from N. Y. State but a native 
eweek N. e fought a duel, July 11, on the Hud- 
son Palisades, Weehawken, N. J. Hamilton, w' 
had fired in the air, was fatally shot. tal 
John Stevens, Hoboken, operated experimen 
steamboat with twin-screw propellers, 9 mi. 
1805—Napoleonic re ig 
Napoleon, emperor since May 18, 1804, defeated 
Austrians at Ulra, Oct. 17; Russo-Austrians at suet 
terlitz (‘masterpiece of battles’) Dec. 2. Dissolv: 
Holy Roman Empire. ag! c oe Joseph, king 
les, Louis, king 0 olland. 
ora Neison defeated French fleet at Cape Trafal- 
gar, Oct, 26; lost own ee 


6 
leon defeated Prussians at Jena, Oct. 14. In 
1a0t he defeated Russians at Eylau; signed peace of 
Tilsit with Czar Alexander I. Made brother Jerome 
king of Westphalia; oeted, Finland to Russia. 


7 
ton made first practical steamboat trip 
eae boat, 140 by 13 ft., 7 ft. draft, 

; mutt New, York Aug. 17, 

hed Albany, 150 +, in S. 

Season Bi was arrested in Mississippi on @ 
federal charge of treason and was put on trial 
in Richmond, Va., May 22, and was acquitted, 
Sept. 1. He was charged with having organized 
an expedition of about a hundred men, who em- 
barked in filatboats at Blennerhasset Island, on 
the Ohio River, and made their way to New 
Orleans, to establish an empire that was te com- 
prise the Louisiana Territory, a large section of 
the Western States pas. eesate: 

French occupied Madrid, March; Rome, April; 
Napoleon made brother Joseph — of Spain. 
French defeated in Spain and Portugal; Peninsular 
war begun by British. Napoleon defeated Austrians 
at Wagram, July 6, 1809. Annexed Papal States. 

Phoenix, first American-built steamboat, by John 
Stevens, left New York June 8, 1809, for Phila- 
delphia. 1810 


Napoleon annulled marriage with the Empress 
Josephine, who retired to Malmaison. Married 
Austrian Archduchess Maria Louisa, March. Son 
born Mar. 20, 1811, called King of Rome. As Duke 
of Reichstadt, he died in Vienna July 22, 1832. 
Called L’Aiglon (the Eaglet) by French, he in- 
spired Edmond montont areree. 


William Henry Harrison, governor of Indiana 
territory, defeated Indians under the Prophet, 
brother of Tecumseh, Tippecanoe, Nov. 7. 

Earthquakes in bed of Mississippi River, Dec. 16. 

1812—Second War With Britain 

Second United States war with Great Britain, 
declared, June 18, by Congress (Senate, 19 to 13; 
House, 79 to 49): garrison at Ft. Dearborn (Chi- 
cago) massacred by Indians. allies of the British, 
Aug. 15; Detroit surrendered to British, Aug. H 
mass meeting in New York City denounced the 
War, Aug. 19; frigate Constitution captured the 
Guerriere, Aug. 19; frigate United States, com- 
manded by Stephen Decatur, defeated the British 
frigate, Macedonian, off the Azores, Oct. 25. 

Napoleon invaded Russia with conscript army 
of 500,000; defeated Russians at Borodino, Sept. 7; 
took Moscow, Sept. Russians burned 30,800 
houses in Moscow. Napoleon ordered retreat Oct. 19, 
meeting huge losses from cold and guerrillas. 

U.S. N. Chesapeake captured by H. M. S. Shan- 
hon after gruelling 15-minute encounter 30 miles 
off Boston, June 1; James Lawrence, commander, 
dying, ordered “Don’t give up the ship!’ This 
slogan unfurled by Oliver Hazard Perry at battle of 
Lake Erie, Sept. 10, after which he reported to Gen. 
W.H. Harrison: “‘We have met the enemy and they 
are ours: 2 ships, 2 brigs, 1 schooner, and 1 sloop.” 
Battle of the Thames, Ont., Oct. 15, Harrison 
routed enemy, killing Tecumseh, Shawnee leader, 

Napoleon decisively defeated at Leipzig by armies 
of Russia, Prussia and Austria Oct, 16-19; French 
driven from Spain by Wellington. 
1814—Burning of Washington 
Battle of Niagara Falls or Lundy’s Lane, fought 
by Gen. Winfield Scott, July 25. Americans routed 
at Bladensburg, Md., by troops of Admiral Sir Geo 
Cockburn, Aug, 24; Cockburn entered Washington, 
burned Capitol, Library of Congress, White House. 
pce badlson. pares erie al Declaration of 

= an uart’s portrait of Was 
Victory ‘ob Fiattabure Bout. 11, mingion, 
ritish feet bombarded Fort McHenry, Balti: 
for 25 hours Sept. 13-14; Francis Scott Key ase 
een iis wee Star-Spangled Banner. 
_ article. teaty of peace si 
Sia oon on y Pp Signed at Ghent, 


Allies entered Paris, March 31; Napoleon abdi- 


Suis Bieta 
leon exiled to Elba. 

. Jackson defea' the Bri’ at New Or- 
a ae ele 
treaty, wn returned from Kiba to France March 1; 


apo! r 
“Sundred Days,” March 20, June 22; N 
Sele at S ereg June 18; *sent_to St. pane, 


died there May 5, 1821. 
ess Oaiiianse: so-called, formed by. Russia, 
Austria and , Sept. 26; 


Prussia; signed in Paris 
in Frankfort, Feb. 2, 1816, and ac- 


promulgated 
ceded to 1818 by 


1820 
mgress, March 3, passed Henry Clay’s Mis- 

ae Compromise bill, by which slavery was al- 

lowed in that State, but not elsewhere w the 

Mississippi river 

southern line of 


: 822 

eX’procaimea independence Sept, 77 Dom 
r - 15 

was crowned emperor Dec. 1; he abdicated 1831; 

succeeded by his son; a republic proclaimed 1888; 

emperor banished in 1889 and died in Paris, 1891. 


Mexico separates from Spain, makes Iturbide em=- — 


peror, May; forms ag Oct., 1823. 


823 
Monroe Doctrine declared, Dec. 2. 
First steamboat, the Virginia, ascended the 
Mississippi River as far as Fort Snelling, Minn., 
April 21-May 10, 729 miles. 
Gas vacuum (internal combustion) engine oper- 
ated successfully by beer ets Brown. London. 


24 
Marquis de Lafayette, 67, visited each of the 24 
states as guest of U.S. 
Simon Bolivar, ruler of Venezuela, Colombia, 
Ecuador, dictator of Peru; broke Spanish power 
in South America Cn 


1 

Trade unions allowed in England: 

First railroad to use steam locomotive (on level 
rade only) Stockton & Darlington Ry., opened 
i Eng., Sept. 27, with Stephenson’s engine “Lo- 
comotion.’’ First public railroad to use steam ex- 
clusively for 
pool & Manchester, opened Sept. 15, 

Erie Canal open ] 
26, and reached New York City, Nov. 4 

Codorus, first iron steamboat built 
at York, Pa., by John Hise. 


82' 

New York State abolished slavery, July 4, 

The steamship Curacao first European-built 
oceanic vessel to use steam power alone crossed 
the Atlantic April from Antwerp to Paramaribo, 
Dutch Guiana. The Royal William, launched in 
Montreal, April 29, 1831, left there Aug. 18, 1833, 
and crossed to Europe in 25 days, using no power 
but steam. 1 


828 
First passenger railroad in U. S., Baltimore & 
Ohio, was begun July 4, first 14 miles opened to 
horse-drawn, railcar ries May 24, 1830. 


18. 
Revolution in France, Charles X abdicated, 
Aug. 2, and was succeeded by the Duke of Orleans 
as Louis Philippe I. There were revolts in Bruns- 
wick, Saxony and Belgium. Belgium became inde- 
pendent kingdom. 

Mormon church organized by Joseph Smith, in 
ees poets ee ea pa yn Be ane his 

other, Hyrum, were e @ mol e, 
Tll., June 27, 1844, i Se 


jn America, 


r b. 1833, 
tariff act, whereupon South 


1 
The British Parliament, Aug. 28, outlawed slay- 
ery in the Empire as of Aug. 1, 1834. About 700,000 
oie ee one inter of ee ae Slavery was 
ritain June qi 
was suppressed 1807. a eee ee 
1835—Texas Independence 
Texas proclaimed its independence of Mexico, 


j 


the rulers of England and France. — 


est of 
rth of 36° 30’ Latitude (the © 
Missouri). Repealed 1854. 


~ 


. 


assenger and freight Nar Liver- — 
ed, first boat left Buffalo, Oct. — 


Nov. 13; Garrison of Texans at the Alamo mission, * 


San Antonio, besieged 11- days, then but 

the bodies burned by Mexican TOOps, Me tase 
(among the victims was Davy Crockett); Consti- 
tution adopted for the Republic of Texas, March 17, 
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battle of San to, April 21, 1836, in 
which 600 under Glen, fem Stouston detéated 4,000 
Mexicans under Gen. Santa Anna, who signed two 
treaties r in ence of Texas with 


1837 
Victoria, 18, niece of William IV, became queen 
of England. Married her first cousin, German 
Prince Albert of gaa ree gle 1840. He died 1861. 


8 
The Great Weste 236 ft. long, 450 hi wer, 
1340 gross tons, left Bristol, England, April 8, and 
arrived in New York City, April 23. The Sirius, 
178 ft. long, 703 tons, left Liverpool March 28, 
and Queenstown, April 4, and reached New York 
City April 22, using oon. ees power. 


Belgium and the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
Were separated by treaties signed by those two 
countries and by Great Britain, France, Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia, at London, April 19. To the 
treaties was annexed a document declaring Bel- 
gium independent and perpetially neutral. 


Uniform penny postage rate begun in England, 
Jan. 10; stamped postage covers May 6. 
Commander Chas. Wilkes of First U. S. Explor- 


" ing Expedition found Antarctic Continent; named 


Wilkes Land, Jan.-Feb. 


842 
First use of anaesthetic (sulphuric ether gas) 
by Dr. Crawford W. Long, Jefferson, Ga. Dr. 
Wm. T. G. Morton, dentist, used ether for pain- 
less extraction of tooth, Sept. 30, 1846; adminis- 
tered ether in tumor operation, Oct. 16, 1846, at 
Mass. General Beeritel a een. 


First message over first telegraph line (author- 
ized 1843) sent from U. S. Supreme Court room in 
Capitol, May 24, to Baltimore by inventor S. F. B. 
Morse: ‘‘What hath oe “aroun 

1845 


U. S. Naval Academy in Annapolis opened, 
Oct. 10. Congress voted Texas into Union, Dec. 29, 


28th state 1846—Mexican War 

President James K. Polk ordered Gen. Zachary 
Taylor to seize disputed Texan land settled by 
Mexicans. After border clash U. S. declared war, 
May 13; Mexico May 23. Capt. John C. Fremont, 
U. S. Engineers, proclaimed bear-flag republic of 
California at Sonoma, June 14. Commodore Sloat, 
U. S. N., took Monterey, Cal., July_7. Taylor de- 
feated Mexicans at Buena Vista, Feb. 23, 1847. 
Gen. Winfield Scott with 12,000 ps (est.) took 
Vera Cruz Mar. 27; Mexico City, Sept. 17. Dictator 
Santa Anna captured. Serving during war were 
Col. Jefferson Davis, Capt. Robert E. Lee, Capt. 
Geo. B. McClellan, Lieut. U. S. Grant. By treaty, 
Feb., 1848, Mexico ceded claims to Texas, Califor- 
nia, Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, part of 
Colorado. U. . assumed $3,000,000 American 
claims and paid Mexico $15,000,000. 

Treaty with Great Britain, June 15, set boun- 
dary in Oregon at 49th parallel (extension_of 
existing line). Water boundary settled 1873. Ex- 
pansionists in U.S., seeking boundary farther 
north, used slogan ‘‘54° 40’ or fight!’ 

Mormons, after violent clashes with settlers over 
polygamy, proclaimed by leader Joseph Smith, left 
Nauvoo, Ill., for West under Brigham Young. 
Settled, July, 1847, at Pra Lake City, Utah. 


First adhesive postage stamps on sale, July 1; 
5 and Re pen: stamps with portraits of Franklin 
and Washington. 

Great period of Victorian writing opened. Jane 
Eyre (C. Bronte); Wuthering Heights (E. Bronte); 
Vanity Fair (Thackeray). 1848: Pendennis (Thack- 
> 1849: David Copperfield (Dickens); Seven 
Lamps of Architecture ee 1850; Sonnets 

Tennyson). 1851: Laven- 
Bleak House (Dickens) pe art 


eray). 1854: H 
Dorrit (Dickens). 1856: 
caulay). 1848 

Louis Lg gd og ie in France; Second Re- 

et up, Feb. 4 

ee icatcis. Ferdinand I abdicated, Dec. 2, in 
favor of his nephew, Franz Josef; in Hungary, 
freedom was declared under Kossuth; revolts 
In ee eAEAY: Venice, Denmark, and 

hlieswig-Holstein. 
Boold discovered in California, Jan. 24. 

First Woman’s Rights Convention, Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., July 19. 1849 4 


Astor Place riots in New York City against Ma- 
cready, English actor, 34 killed, May 10. The out- 
break was in retaliation for the treatment of Ed- 
win Forrest, American actor, in London, 1845. 
Roman National assembly, Feb. 8, divested Pope 
of temporal power, proclaimed republic. French 
captured city July 4, restored Pope, July 15. 


4 


Senator Henry Clay’s Compromise of 1850 passed; 
admitted California as 3ist state. Sept. 9, slavery 
forbidden; made Utah and New Mexico territories 
without decision on slavery; amendment to Fugi- 
tive Slave Law empow: southern constables 
to ated slaves in northern states; led to northern 


res: ce. 

William Wordsworth, English poet, died April 
28, 80; Alfred Tennyso: e 
oe Cite, son named poet laureate by 

President Zachary Taylor died July 9, 65; Millard 

Cc. Calhoun 


Fillmore 13th president; le 
tt ant cae ee 
enny 's concert, 
York, Sept. 11, P. T. cae arenes a seas 
ue bea in Australia 
mes of wings of U. S. Capitol laid, 
New York & Huds 
AG oes River R. R., New York to 
Books published: House of the Seven Gables, 


Hawthorne; Moby Dick, Mel ; 
Done eSB ens elville; Conspiracy of 


Louis Napoleon crowned emperor of the French 

Daniel Webster, Henry Cla: i 

Sree of Wellington died.” ON ee 
m’s i 

publichode abin, by Harriet Beecher Stowe, 


1853 
Commodore Matthew C. Perry, U.S.N. receiv 
by Lord of Toda, Japan, July 14; negotiated tle 
to oon Hi et U. a ships. Ratified Mar. 8, 1854, 
ce, e 
Ciarneciheane wW ork, opened July 14 
ean War 


A dispute between Greek orthodox and Roman 
monks over holy shrines held by Turkey led Rus- 
Sian Czar Nicholas I to extend protection to 
Greeks. Turkey declared war Oct. 4, 1853. Britain 
and France, fearing expansion of Russia, declared 
War May 28, 1854. Russia occupied Moldavia and 
Wallachia. Fighting concentrated in the Crimea 
and included famous Charge of the Light Brigade 
at Balaklava, Oct. 25, 1854, 400 out of 607 killed; 
Russian defeat at Inkerman, Nov. 5, 1854; fall of 
Sebastopol, Sept. 11, 1855. Sardinia sent 15,000 
troops to Allies; Prussia and Sweden cooperated. 
Florence Nightingale established first’ dressing 
stations. By treaty of Paris, Mar. 30, 1856, Russia 
ceded part of Bessarabia to Moldavia, freed Dan- 
ube for navigation. Black Sea closed to warships 
(repudiated, 1870). 

James Gadsden negotiated purchase of 29,640 sq. 
mi. of land down to Rio Grande river from Mexico, 
Dec. 30, for oe wee 


4 

Republican party started at Ripon, Wis., Feb. 
28; first state organization, Jackson, Mich., July 6. 
Opposed Kansas-Nebraska Act (became law May 
30) which left issue of slavery in Kansas and 
Nebraska to vote of settlers. 

Doctrine of Immaculate Conception of Blessed 
Virgin adopted by Roman Catholic Church, Dec. 8. 

Henry D. Thoreau wrote Walden. 


Niagara suspension bridge opened. 

Walt Whitman issued Leaves of Grass; Henry 
W. Longfellow wrote Song of Hiawatha. 

Kansas adopted anti-slavery constitution, asked 
admittance as free state. 

First cable, Nova Scotia to Newfoundland, laid 
by Cyrus W. Field. 


Consult Panorama of 1856—Page 153 


1857—Atlantic Cable 

Cyrus W. Field started with cable from Ireland, 
Aug. 5; cable parted 400 miles from land. For 
second attempt Niagara, U.S. N. and Agamemnon, 
R. N., met June, 1858, in midocean; spliced cable, 
sailed in opposite directions; cable parted three 
times. On third attempt Niagara reached New- 
foundland, Agamemnon reached Valentia Harbor, 
Ireland with cable ends, Aug. 5. Queen Victoria and 
President Buchanan exchanged greetings. Cable 
failed; too high voltage. Field’s next attempt on 
S. S. Great Eastern, from Ireland, July, 1865; 
failed. Final attempt with Great Eastern, Ireland to 
Newfoundland, succeeded July, 1866. Ship then 
recovered lost cable of 1865 in mid-ocean after 
30 attempts, connected it with Newfoundland. 

Dred Scott decision by Supreme Court, Mar. 6, 
Roger B. Taney, chief justice, declared, 5 to 35 
Scott could not be a citizen because Negro an 
was not freed by two residences on soil guaranteed 
free. by Missouri Compromise of 1820. f 

Mutiny in India, May, 100,000 dead. Relief of 
Lucknow Sept. 25. In 1858 India was transferred 
from East India Co. to British crown. 

Mountain Meadow Massacre, 120 emigrants killed 
by Indians led by Mormons in Utah, Sept. 16. 


1859 
First petroleum well opened, Titusville, Pa., by 


Edwin L. Drake, Aug. 28. 
John Brown, Abolitionist, with 13 whites, 6 


1860 °° 


es, seized Federal arsenal, Harper’s Ferry, 
Saar Oct. 16; lost 14, killed 5 citizens. Taken by 
U.S. Ee nae Ca) oe Robt. E. Lee. 
7 les Town, f 
pan Emmett, minstrel, composed Dixie. 
1860—Lincoln Elected 
Abraham Lincoin, Republican, elected president 
by 1,866,452 popular and 180 electoral votes: 
Stephen A. Douglas had 1,375,157 and 12; John 
C. Breckinridge, $47,953 and 72: John Bell 590,631 
and 39. Lincoln took office Mar. 4, 1861; Breckin- 
ridge and Bell supported secession. 


f Wales (later Edward VII) in U. S. 
First * Bo Seapress between Sacramento, 
Calif., and St. Joseph, Mo., 1,980 miles apart, 


Sardinia as King of Italy. 

South Carolina seceded from Union Dec. 20. 

1861—Civii War 

Confederate States of America formed at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., Feb. 4-9; Jefferson Davis, resident. 
Gen, Beauregard attacked Fort Sumter, Charleston, 
April 12; fort surrendered April 14. Lincoln called 
for volunteers April 15. Union army defeated at 
Bull Run, July 21. Geo. B. McClellan given com- 
mand of Army of the Soe Nov. 1. 


62 
Grant_captured Forts Henry and Donelson, Feb. 
6 and Feb. 16; the Confederate ironclad, Vir- 
ginia (rebuilt from the 40-gun steam frigate, Mer- 
Yimac) destroyed, March 8, at Hampton Roads, the 
Union frigates Cumberland and Congress; was 
checked Mar. 9 by the Union ironclad, Mon- 
iter, built by John Ericsson; Farragut captured 
New Orleans, April 25; McClellan’s Peninsula 
Campaign. March-August; Battle of Antietam, 
Sept. 17; Fredericksburg, Dec. 13. 

Preliminary proclamation, Sept. 22, by President 
Lincoln announced that Jan. 1, 1863, slaves would 
be declared free in territory then in rebellion. 
Slavery in the District of Columbia was abolished 
by Congress April 16. 

1863—Emancipation Proclamation 

Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, Jan. 1. 
In this proclamation he declared free forever the 
slaves in Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana (certain 
parishes excepted); Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia (West Virginia and other portions excepted). 
About 3,120,000 slaves were thus freed; 830,000 
slaves in the excepted parts were not freed. 

Gen, Jos. E. Hooker defeated at Chancellors- 
ville, May 2-4; Gen, Thomas J. ‘‘Stonewall’’ Jack- 
son died May 10.. Lee defeated at Gettysburg, 
July 1-3; Grant ured Vicksburg, July 4; Battles 
of Chickamauga, Sept. 19-20; Lookout Mountain, 
Nov. 24; Missionary Ridge, Nov. 25. 
ea riots in New York City, July 13-16, 1,000 

ed, 

Lincoln made address at dedication of cemetery 
at Gettysburg, Nov. 19. 


1864 

Grant made Commander-in-Chief, March 12; 
Battles of the Wilderness, May 5-6; of Spotsyl- 
vania, May 8-21;\Cedar Creek, Oct. 19; Sherman’s 
March to Atlanta, May-July; he captured Savannah 
Dec, 21; U.S.S. Kearsarge sank the raider Ala- 
bama, June 19. 

International Workingmen’s Assn. (‘‘First In- 
ternationale’’) organized by Marx, Engels and 
socialists. Lasted until 1874. Second, 1889, split 
by World War I, held congress in Hamburg 1923, 
Third, called by Russians in Moscow. 1919, re- 
jected parliamentarian principles, endorses prole- 
tarian dictatorship. Became Comintern, dedicated 
to world revolution; succeeded by Cominform. 

1865—Assassination of Lincoln 

Gen. Robert E. Lee surrendered to Grant at 
Appomattox, Va., April 9. Gen. Joseph E. Johnston 
surrendered at Durham, N. C. April 26. 

Lincoln shot by J. Wilkes Booth, in Washington, 
April 14, died, April 15; Booth was shot to death in 
the pursuit, April. 26, at a burning barn, on farm 
near Port Royal, Va. Those hanged for com- 
plicity were Mrs. Mary E. Surratt, David E. 
Herold, George A. Atzerodt and Lewis Payne (Pow- 
ell), July 7. Michael O’Laughlin, Samuel Arnold, 
and Dr. Samuel A. Mudd were sentenced to life im- 
prisonment; Edward Spangler, to six years in 
prison, but all four men were pardoned 1869. 
John H. Surratt, son of Mrs. Mary E., fied 
to Europe but was brought back and tried, 1867, 
Jury disagreed. He was reindicted, but not tried. 
Booth’s body, identified by a number of persons, 
Was buried under the floor of the prison, in Wash- 
ington; several years later the body was given to 
Retahves, iar ies Sore: 

avery abolishe y adoption of 13th amend- 
ment to Constitution, Dec. 18 4 


1866 
Ku Klux Klan formed secretly in South to ter- 


Alas loited for furs ctnte oe 1 | 
Or 
sold “tg” United States, for 200.000 (2. cents 


2 
acre a through efforts of Wm. H. 
aire of state, and Senator Summer. 
Junho pat June 19, sigan on A a 
warez A i 
auke, pay, sane Ae, aril 10, 1864, with Preneh 
Dp, 


Roolition ise one atoraiae 
n 0! 

the Mikado in epee ee abolished, 
Constitution promulgated, 1889. 


1868 
President Andrew Johnson, blocked by Senate in 
attempt to remove Edwin M. Stanton, secretary 0: 
Weston of rosie of oblee act by radical Senators. 
olation enure of 0: - 
Tried and acquitted, March-May. Stanton resigned. 


1869 E 

Financial “Black Friday’ in New York. Sept. 
24; caused by gold corner. 

Golden sp driven at Promontory, Utah, May 
10, marking the junction of Central Pacific and 
ED Set ter ate oe 

ez Can , Nov. 17. 
Wee pane law passed in territory of 
, Dec. 10. 

Stemorial Day first observed officially May 30 on 
order by Gen. John A. Logan, Commander G.A.R. 
1870—Franco-Prussian War 

Napoleon III, French emperor, tricked into de- 
claring war on Prussia by Bismarck, Prussian chan- 
cellor, over Spanish succession issue, surrendered 
with large army at Sedan, Sept. 4. Nationalists 
declared republic, Sept. 4. Leon Gambetta, = 
ender, escaped from Paris in balloon Oct, 7 to 
carry on war. 

Doctrine of papal infallibility adopted by the 
Ecumenical Council in Rome July 18, by vote of 


547 to 2. There were 764 prelates at the council. © 


The only American objector was Bishop Fitzgerald, 
of Little Rock, Ark. 

The troops of Victor Emmanuel Il, under Gen. 
Cadorna, took possession of Rome, Sept. 20, in the 
name of the Kingdom of Italy; Rome and the rest 
of the Papal State then were annexed by a plebi- 
scite, taken Oct. 2. The Italian Parliament passed, 
May 13, 1871, the Law of Guarantees, granting the 
Pope and his successors possession of the Vatican 
the Lateran and the Villa of Castel Gondolfo and 
a yearly allowance of 3,225,000 lire, or about 
$645,000. The money was not claimed. 


1871 

Court of Arbitration awarded United States dam- 
ages of $15,500,000 gold against Britain because 
British equipped Alabama and 12 other Confederate 
raiders. After sinking 65 U. S. ships Alabama was 
destroyed by Kearsarge off Cherbourg, 1864. 

William I, of Hohenzollern, proclaimed German 
emperor at Versailles, Jan. 18. Paris ‘‘red republi- 
cans,’’ supporting Internationale, organized Com- 
mune, Mar. 18-May 29; burned Hotel de Ville, 
Tuileries palace, executed 67 hostages. Commun- 
ards overcome by French army; deaths est. 20,000; 
many deported to New Caledonia. 

Treaty_of Frankfort, May 10, ended war. France 
ceded Alsace, most of Lorraine, paid 5 billion 
francs indemnity. 

Great fire destroyed heart of Chicago, Oct. 8-11; 
loss est. $196,000,000. Started in Mrs. O’Leary’s 
barn, 558 De Koven St. by cow kicking over lan- 
tern, according to legend. 

Peshtigo forest fire, Wisconsin, burned six coun- 
ties, killed 1,152, Oct. 

Henry M. Stanley, sent by James Gordon Ben- 
nett, owner of New York Herald, to find David 
Livingstone, missionary, greeted him Nov. 10 at 
Ujiji, Tanganyika, Central Africa with “Dr. Liv- 
ingstone, I presume?” 


1872 
Col. James Fisk, Jr., shot in New York City b: 
Edward S. Stokes, Jan. 6; he died two days eed 
Stokes got four years in prison. 


1873 
Panic in New York City began with bank 
failures, Sept. 20. 


874 
Charley Ross, 4, kidnapped in Germantown, Pa., 
aay 1, ¢ ae avional sensation, hip 
‘Boss’’ - M. Tweed in New York City, con- 
victed of fraud. Nov. 19, and sentenced to 2 years 
in prison; the court released him from Blackwells 
Island prison June, 1875, on a technicality; h 


committed to Ludlow St. jail in a civil “suit: 


escaped, Dec. 4, 1875, and went to Cuba, then to 

Spain, brought back to New York City, Nov. 1876; 

he di¢d in Ludlow St. jail, April 12) "1878 6°" 
6 


187 
Samuel J. Tilden, Democrat, received m 
250,000 popular votes for President over Raper 
B. Hayes, Republican, and had 184 electoral votes 
against 163, with returns from South Carolina, 
Florida, Louisiana and Oregon, 22 electoral votes, 


oe 
=> 


‘~ 


Po ae a eee 


~  - 


? 


~ 


ssion, 8 Repub- 
Stee act mocrats. Hayes given presidency by 


y_ vote. 
Centennial Exhibition. Philadelphia, May-Nov. 
Massacre of Gen. Custer 
Battle of the Little Big Horn in Montana in 
Sioux Indian war; massacre of Gen. George A. 
Custer and 276 soldiers of the Seventh Cavalry, 


June 25 by Indian tribes united by Sitting Bull, 
Bonnet: ghting led by Chiefs Gall and Crazy 


James Butler (Wild Bill) Hickok, shot dead from 
behind by Jack McCall, a desperado, in Deadwood, 
S. D., Aug. 2. A vigilance committee acquitted 
McCall but the United States Court in Yankton, 
S.D.. found him guilty and he was hanged. 

Brooklyn Theater erereaees 5; 289 lives lost. 


Russia declared war on Turkey, April 24; peace 
treaty signed, March, 1878. 

Eleven Molly Maguires were hanged in Pennsyl- 
Vania for murders in coal region. 

Strike on Baltimore and Ohio and Pennsylvania 
and other railways, pele 1 many killed. 


7 
First commercial telephone exchange opened, 
Sale Haven, Ces Pia 28, 1878. First private 
ange, used by sicians, reported operating 
July, 1877, Hartford. Conn. a 
Congress in Berlin, June 13-July 13, dealt with 
the Turkish question, Bulgaria, Montenegro, Ser- 
bia and Rumania made independent. : 


F. W. Woolworth opened his first five-and-ten 
store, Utica, N. Y., Feb. 22. 

Henry George pupienes Progress & Poverty, ad- 
vocating singie tax on pana 

Alexander II, Czar of Russia, assassinated in St. 
Petersburg, March 13, by Nihilists. 

President James A. Garfield shot in Washington, 
July 2; died in LL gy Pag J. Sept, 19. 


1 
Panama Canal begun by the French, Jan. 20; 
the United States bought, 1904, for $40,000,000, 
the uncompleted water-way from the de Lesseps 
successors, and the canal was finished and opened 
to traffic, Aug. 15, 1914. 
Prof. Robert Koch announced, in Berlin, dis- 
covery of the ee gap NS a March 24. 


Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria and Italy 
formed. Denounced by Italy, 1914. 

Brooklyn Bridge opened, May 24; panic on it, 
May 30; twelve ee res death. 


8 
Panic in New York, May 5-7. U. S. Grant ruined 
by failure of Grant & Ward. To gain nest-egg for 
family he wrote his ‘‘Personal Memoirs,’’ while ill 
of cancer. Marketed after his death (July 23, 
1885) by Mark Twain’s firm, book yielded $450,000. 


Gen. Charles G. (‘‘Chinese’’) Gordon, British 
governor of the Sudan, was slain, Jan. 26, by a 
Mohammedan soldier, who stuck the head on a 
spear, at Omdurman. Several thousand whites 
were massacred by the Mahdi’s troops. Gen. Kitch- 
ener defeated the Mahdi’s army Sept. 2, 1898. _ 

First electric street railway in United States, in 
Baltimore, opened by Leo Daft, Aug. 10. 

1886—Haymarket Bomb 

Bitter labor battles for eight-hour day in Chi- 
cago; attacks onstrike-breakers, police violence 
and attempts of anarchists to incite workers, led 
to Haymarket riot, evening of May 4. A bomb killed 
seven police and wounded 66. Eight anarchists 
found guilty; August Spies, Adolph Fischer, George 
Engel and Albert R. Parsons were hanged; Louis 
Lingg committed suicide. Samuel Fielden, Michael 
Schwab, Oscar Neebe, sent to prison, were par- 
doned seven years later by Goy. John P. Altgeld 
who denounced trial as unfair.. Bomb believed 
thrown by Rudolph Schnaubelt, who disappeared. 

Federation of Organized Trades & Labor Unions, 
later American Federation of Labor, formed at 
Pittsburgh. 

Beronine, Apache Indian, surrendered to Gen. 
Geo. Crook, Mar. 21. 

Statue of Liberty on Bedloe’s Island, New York 
Harbor, unveiled, Oct. 28, in presence of 1,000,000 
people; fund raised by New York World. 

Dr. A. Conan Doyle invented famous detective, 
Sherlock Holmes, in story, A Study in Scarlet. 
Published in Beeton’s Pee n Annual, 1887. 

1 


Flood in Hoang-Ho River, China; 900,000 persons 
perished. Opera Comique, Paris, burned, May 25; 
200 lives lost; theater fire, Exeter, England, Sept. 
4; 200 died. 1888 

Great blizzard in eastern U.S. Mar. 11-14. Ros- 
eoe Conkling, victim of exposure, died April 18. 


1889 
Crown Prince Rudolf of Austria and Baroness 
Maria Vetsera found slain in his hunting lodge, 
Mayerling, near Vienna, Jan. 29. 


Memorable Dates—1876-1897 


dispute. Bitter contest for delegates, with 
of corruption, left issue to Congress, 
which appginted electoral commi 
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Mrs. Florence Maybrick (born Florence Chandler, 
Mobile, Ala.) convicted of poisoning hus 5 
Liverpool cotton merchant, and sentenced to be 
hanged, Aug. 26. Sentence commuted to life. Mrs. 
ee released rsd eg eee She ike! at South 

» Conn.. as rs. orence Chandler; 
Seca fa asad Sas ee 
ohnstown, Pa., , May 31; 2,200 lives lost. 

World’s Fair, in Paris, May 6—Nov. 6. Eiffel 
Tower opened (985 ft. high). First automobile ex- 
hibited, a Benz, 

Dom Pedro II, emperor of Brazil, forced off 


throne by planters after he freed slaves. Died 
in Paris, 1891, last eraretde on American soil. 


First electrocution for murder in New York; Wm. 
Kemmler at Auburn prison, Aug. 6. 

Ellis Island opened as Immigration Depot, and 
Castle Garden closed as such, Dec. 31, 


1891 
Park Place disaster, New York City, 64 killed, 
Aug. 22, by the collapse of upper floor. 
1892 


8 

Charles E. ea, inventor of first American 
gasoline buggy, declared he ran it successfully 
Apr. 19, 1892. Brother, J. Frank Duryea who helped 
build it, made date Sept. 21, 1893. 

Royal Hotel fire, New York City, Feb. 6; 28 dead. 
St. John’s, N.F., burned July 8; 600 dead. 

Dr. Rudolf Diese! patented internal combustion 
engine operating with pulverized fuel and air com- 
pression, built 1895. 

Conflict between 300 Pinkerton guards and 
strikers at steel mills. Homestead, near Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; seven guards and 11 strikers and 
spectators shot to death, many wounded July 6. 
Henry C. Frick wounded in Pittsburgh, July 23, 
by Alexander Berkman, anarchist. 


1893 
World’s Fair (columbian iestiea, in Chicago. 


Battle 
of Yalu, Sept. 17, treaty of Shimonoseki, April 17, 
1895, gave Japan Liaoutung Peninsula, Formosa and 
the Pescadores. 

Jacob S. Coxey led 20,000 unemployed from the 
Mid-West into Washington, April 29. Coxey died 
May 18, 1951, aged 97. 

Strike of employes of Pullman Co., South Chi- 
cago, Ill., June, led Eugene V. Debs to call sym- 
pathetic strike of American Railway Union. Presi- 
dent Cleveland called out Federal troops over pro- 
test of Gov. Altgeld (Illinois). Debs and 3 others 
were imprisoned 6 mos. for contempt of court. 
Strike called off Aug. 7. 

First public showing of Thos. A. Edison’s Kineto- 
scope, 1155 Broadway, New York, April 14. Was 
patented 1891 for U. S. only. 

Dreyfus Trial 

Capt. Alfred Dreyfus found guilty of betraying 
French army secrets Dec. 22, in sensational frame- 
up; real culprit, Major Esterhazy, acquitted; Drey- 
fus condemned to Devil’s Island, off French Guiana. 
Recalled for second trial by efforts of Emile 
Zola and Clemenceau, again condemned Sept. 9, 
1899. Public clamor led to pardon, Sept. 19. Further 
proofs of innocence led to complete rehabilitation, 
1906, with rank of major. He served as lieut. 
colonel in World War I. 


1895 

Cuban Revolution began, Feb. 20; Gen, Antonio 
Maceo, leader of the insurrection, was killed in 
action, Dec. 7, 1896. 

European powers demand Turkey reform goy- 
ernment of subject peoples in Balkans and Asia 
Minor, persecuted for years. Riots, killings, 
forced conversions reported from Constantinople, 
Scutari, Pera, Trebizond, Orfa, etc. 

X-rays discovered by Wilhelm Konrad Roentgen, 
a German physicist; Nobel prize winner, 1901. 


Chinese-Japanese War began, July 25. 


1896 

President Cleveland-interfered in boundary dis- 
pute between Venezuela and British Guiana on 
basis of Monroe Doctrine; appointed arbitration 
commission, which settled it Feb. 2, 1897. 

Ethiopians under King Menelik took the Italians 
by surprise at Adowa, Feb. 28. The Italians lost 
4,600 white and nearly 3,000 native troops killed 
and wounded. 
' First wireless patent by Britain to Marconi, 


‘une 2. 
Radioactivity of uranium found by H. A. Bec- 
querel, Paris. 

Persecution of Armenians by Turks led to mas- 
sacre of 5,000 in Constantinople Aug. 26-30. Pow- 
ers forced reforms and reparations, but disorders 
continued for years. Young Turk party demanded 
abdication of sultan. 


1897 

Turco-Greek war. 

Eugene V. Debs formed Social Democratic party. 

Salomon August Andree, Swedish explorer, and 
two companions, left Danes Island, Spitzbergen 
in a balloon, July 11, for the North Pole, an 
were not heard of until Aug. 6. 1930, when their 
remains were found on White Island. Their 
balloon had grounded after drifting 117 miles. 
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1898 
Greater New York, city of 5 boroughs, estab- 


Jan. 1, 

Emp: eth of Austria-Hungary, wife of 

Franz ‘osel ‘assassin ay a, ene 10, by an anar- 
ev: Tr. , 
aa ‘discovered by Pierre Curie, Mme. Curie 
and G. Bemont, Paris. cea 
eace ty with Spain ratified Feb. 6. 

eet eg 5 abs Conference in The Hague 

by Czar, May 18. 


Bi 
‘rica’ Oct. 11; Lady- 
South Af n (Boer) war began heii 


called 


British Dominion, British losses: 
16,171 died of wounds or dis ; 22,829 wounded. 
Boers engaged est. 65,000, losses unknown. 
Filipino insurgents (est. 12,000 under arms) un- 
able to get recognition of independence from 
U. S. A., started guerrilla war, Feb. 4. Crush 
etn: alae he Bri Bien roserick Funston 
ton s a ‘ 
Windsor hotel fire, New York, Mar. 15, 45 dead. 


1900 

Paris sition opened, April 15. 

Humbert. king of Italy, assassinated, July 29. 

Carry Nation, Kansas anti-saloon agitator, be- 
gan raiding bars with hatchet. Died June 9, 1911. 

Boxer insurrection in China, June; Peking cap- 
tured by foreign allies, Aug. 14, including 2,000 
Marines sent to protect legation. 

‘ eae Socks and paris nk ae 30; 145 lives 
ost; $10,000, property destroyed. 

Campaign begun, June 26, by Drs. Walter Reed, 
Aristides Agramonte, Jesse Lazear and James Car- 
roll to wipe out yellow fever. 

Galveston hurricane and tidal wave, Sept. 3; 
6,000 lives lost. 


1901—President McKinley Shot 

Pan-American Exposition (Buffalo, N. Y.). May 
1-Nov. 2. President William McKinley was shot 
there Sept. 6, by Leon Czolgosz, anarchist; died 
Sept. 14. Theodore Roosevelt, vice pres., became 
26th’ President. Czolgosz was executed, McKinley 
tomb in Canton, Ohio. 

Marconi signalled letter ‘‘S’’ across Atlantic 
from Cornwall, Eng., to Newfoundland, Dec. 12. 

Commander R. F. Scott, R. N., Lieut. Ernest 
Shackleton, on Discovery, 700 tons, discovered King 
Edward Land, Autarctica. 


1902 

Erich von Drygalski on Gauss discovered Kaiser 
Wilhelm II Land. Feb. 

St. Pierre, Martinique, destro: 
of Mt. Pelee, May 8; about 30,000 lives lost, 

Pennsylvania coal strike of 145,000 anthracite 
miners, May 12. Settled by President Roosevelt’s 
commission, Oct, 15-23. 

Cuban Republic inaugurated. American occupa- 
tion under Gen. Leonard Wood, ended May 20. 

First International Arbitration Court opened in 
The Hague, Holland, October, 

First radio message, Dec, 21. 


3 
Anti-Jewish riots in Kishinev, 


by eruption 


Russia Apr. 


Memorable Dates—1898-1909—Spanish-American War 


10 UNS GP, TR Sin prancon 


to New Yor! 


L 
Henty Pord, Raving withdrawn eee 
Automobile Co. in 1901, organized Ford =| 
King Lape Oh ortia, and = 


in Belgrade 
Treaty bet 5. S. and Colombia to have 
Z os Columbia ence independ- 
ee eel 8; 3 President Theodore 


by 
Roosevelt Nov. 8. See Canal Zone and 
Canal; also Ret sti =o K 
On Dec, 17 4908, Orville Wright (1871-1948) 
made seahy MeeeStL aiend lay rom Base 
FS evil bal, four ar jes ane ae is att 
N. C., 120 se 7, = 
Fourth flight, same day, by Wilbur Wright (1867- 


yu) an ft., in 59 seconds. Plane patented May 
*2e ise killed 602 in Iroquois Theater, Chicago, 
Dec. 30. Many were trampled to death. 


1904 
Great fire in Baltimore, Feb. 7; 2,500 buildings 
destroyed. : 


tr ‘ 
Russo-Ja War began, Feb. 6. Port Arthur 
Japanese, Jan. 2, 1905. Peace treaty 
eae fo 3° PN vy Yard, Portsmouth, N.H., 


Sept. 5, 1905. See Marine Disasters 
Sept. 5, . See Marine Disa: 5 
Fouisiana Purchase Exposition opened at St. 
Louis, May 1. New ee opened, Oct. 27. 


Lewis pot es Exposing. Seg Oreg. 

Duma, first Russian par . opened. 

Union between Norway and Sweden disolved by 
Norway. 


F earth ake, April 17 thousands killed 
‘ormosa e, Ap 3 thous: é 
San Francisco ‘earthquake and fire, April 18-19. 
Dead: 452. Loss: ,000. 
Trial of Harry K. Thaw 

Harry K. Thaw, Pittsburgh millionaire, shot and 
killed Stanford White, famous architect, on the 
roof of Madison Square Garden (26th and Madi- 
son, N. ¥.) June 25, on ground of avenging honor 
of wife, Evelyn Nesbit. Prosecuted by Wm. Travers 
Jerome, D. A., he was committed to Matteawan 
State hospital, 1907. Escaped 1913, Declared sane 
and freed, he was indicted, 1917, for ye 
pronounced insane; declared sane, 1924. Died. 
Miami, Feb. 22, 1947 


Jamestown (Va.), Exposition opened, April 26. 
Financial panic in Oe States. 


1 Bs 

Theater fire, Jan. 18, Boyertown. Pa., 169 dead. 

In a fire and panic at the Lake View School in 
Collinwood, O., near Cleveland, March 4, 174 chil- 
dren and two teachers lost their lives. 

Chelsea (Mass.) destroyed by fire; loss more 
than $6,000,000, April 12. 

1909 


Admiral Robert E. Peary reached North Pole 
April 6 on sixth attempt, accompanied by Matthew 
Henson, Negro, and 4 Eskimos. ~ 

Louis Bleriot flew across the English Channel, 
ooo to Dover, 31 miles in 37 minutes. 
July 25. 


Spanish-American War of 1898; United States Becomes Naval Power 


Cuba was a subject of American concern for 
most of the 19th century. When South America 
broke from Spain, pro-slave influence in the U. 8. 
helped block movements to free Cuba and Puerto 
Rico. In the 1840s a proposal to annex Cuba 
gained support. President Fillmore in 1852 re- 
fused to join Great Britain and France in guaran- 
teeing Spanish authority in Cuba. The Ostend 
Manifesto, largely written by James Buchanan, 
asked the U. S. to buy Cuba or seize it. Filibuster 
expeditions, outfitted in the U. S., carried arms to 
tebels and were crushed by Spain. Grant’s ad- 
ministration made Spain an offer to buy Cuba, but 
was turned down. In 1873 the Virginius expedition 
Was captured by the Spaniards and 50 members 
Were shot, causing American protests, Maximo 
Gomez started a big revolt in 1895 and Valerian 
Weyler, Governor of Cuba, herded thousands of 
sympathizers into concentration camps. In 1897 
Spain, on American urging, offered an armistice 
sited autonomy, but too late to appease the 

The battleship Maine, Capt. Chas. D. 
sent to Havana in January to protect ainereeee! 
was blown up Feb. 15, 1898, 264 men, 2 officers 
dead. Commission headed by Capt. Wm. T. Samp- 
son, U. S. N., blamed an external mine. Congress 
voted $50,000,000 for defense Mar. 9. Its ultima- 
tum, demanding that Spain leave Cuba, which 
ore nee i presented ‘to pain. by Presi- 

cKinley Apr, 21. Spain broke relati 
Congress declared war Apr. 25. eoond 

Commodore Geo, Dewey, with 6 warships, 1 rey- 

enue cutter, destroyed the Spanish fleet (10 ships) 


in Manila Bay May 1, occupied Cavite, Spain, 167 
dead; U. S., 7 wounded. Spanish Admiral Cervera 
with 4 cruisers, 3 torpedo boats reached Santiago 
without interference May 19. Battleship Oregon 
made 16,000 mi. trip around Cape Horn, joined 
squadron of Acting Rear Adm. Sampson May 26, 
Collier Merrimac ineffectively sunk at mouth of 
Santiago harbor by Lieut. Richmond Pearson Hob- 
son June 3. Marines landed at Guantanamo May 
11. _ Maj. Gen. Wm. R. Shafter landed 10,000 men 
at Daiquiri and Siboney, including ist U.S. Vol- 
unteer Cavalry (Rough Riders) recruited by Lt. 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt, commanded by Col. 
Leonard Wood. Brig. Gen. H. W. Lawton, Brig. 
Gen. Adna R. Chaffee with 6,654 men attacked Ei 
Caney, defended by 500 Spaniards, July 1. aj. 
Gen. Jos. Wheeler, au. Gen. J. F. Kent carried 
San Juan hill with 8,336, same day. 

Admiral Cervera’s fieet left Santiago harbor 
July 3, was destroyed by ships ef Acting Rear Adm. 
Sampson and Commodore Winfield S. Schley; 353 
Spaniards killed, 151 wounded; 1 American killed. 
Santiago surrendered July 17. Maj. Gen. Nelson 
A. Miles took Puerto Rico July 25-28. Armistice 
signed, Aug. 12. Peace treaty signed in Paris Dec, 
10, eliminated Spain from lands discovered by 
Columbus. U.S. acquired Puerto Rico, Guam and 
Philippines, paying $20,000,000 for all Spanish 
claims in latter; guaranteed Cuban independence, 
U. S. exercised supervision over Cuba until 1934; 
granted Philippine independence July 4, 1946. 

Totals for U. S. Army: Enrolled, 274,717; killed, 


290; died of disease, 2,565. 1. 
asters. ase, 2,565 Bee also Marine Dis 


Hudson-Fulton celebration, New York, Sept.-Nov. 
ea nec oman Seattle, Wash, 


10 

Glenn H. Curtiss won $10,000 offered by the 
World, N.Y., for first continuous flight. Albany to 
New York, 137 mi., 152 min., May 29. 

Dynamite explosion, Oct. 1, at Los Angeles Times 
Caused fire killing 21. Building contractors, in 
- iabor strife with structural iron workers, hired 

William J. Burns to find perpetrators. In sensa- 
tional trial J. B. and J. McNamara pleaded 
guilty through Clarence Darrow, detense attorney, 
. and were sentenced to San Quentin. Darrow tried 


twice for suborning juror, juries disagreed. Lincoln’ 


7 Steffens, ‘‘muckraking’’ journalist, conciliator. 

4 Boy Scouts of America formed by union of 
Woodcraft Indians of Ernest Seton-Thompson and 
Sons of Daniel Boone, of Dan C. Beard. 


1911 
Taal volcano, Philippines, erupted in January, 
. killing 3,000 persons. 
Supreme Court ordered Standard Oil combine 
" dissolved, May 15; same decree as to American 
Tobacco Co., May 29. 
a Italian-Turkish War began, Sept. 29. 

Triangle shirtwaist factory fire; New York City, 
a 145 killed, March 25. 

Flood in Yangtze River, China; 100,000 drowned. 
Leonardo da Vinci’s painting, ‘(Mona Lisa’ (La 
. Giaconda), stolen from the Louvre Gallery, 
Paris, Aug. 22, recovered in Florence, Italy, Dec. 
12, 1913, and restored to the Louvre. 

First transcontinental airplane flight (inter- 
, rupted by landings) by C. P. Rodgers, New York 


to Pasadena, Sept. 17-Nov. 5; time in air 82 
hrs., 4 min. 
, Capt. Roald Amundsen, Norwegian explorer, 


reached South Pole, Dec. 14. 
" Mexican Revolution 
Porfirio Diaz, president of Mexico since 1877, 
(except 1880-1884), resigned May 25, after successful 
revolt by Francesco I. Madero, who succeeded him. 
People living in poverty wanted restoration of 
communal lands (ejidos), better conditions. In 
1912 Madero, supported by Gen. Huerta, put down 
Tevolts by Gens. Orozco, Reyes and Felix Diaz. In 
Feb., 1913, Reyes was killed; Huerta helped depose 
Madero. Madero, his brother _and Vice President 
Suarez were murdered. President Wilson refused 
recognition to Huerta and ‘‘government by assas- 
sination.’’ Venustiano Carranza, rallying Maderos, 
was opposed by Gen. Francisco (Pancho) Villa in 
north. When American sailors were arrested at 
- Tampico, April 9, 1914, U. S. sent Atlantic fleet to 
' Vera Cruz. Marines landed and snipers killed 19. 
Brig. Gen. Frederick Funston was sent April 27. 
Huerta resigned July 14, 1914, Carranza occupied 
Mexico City Aug. 20. Villa, supported by Zapata, 
forced Carranza to leave for Vera Cruz. U. S. 
recognized Carranza, Oct. 19, 1915, placed embargo 
on arms to other generals. Villa raided Santa 
Isabel, Jan. 10, killing 18; Columbus, N. M., Mar. 
9, 1916, killed 17. Gen. John J. Pershing with 
12,000 sent into Mexico Mar. 15. Fight at Parral, 
Durango, April 12. Carranza’s troops attacked 
June 21. U.S. troops withdrawn, Nov. 24. Carranza 
called constitutional convention, Feb. 15, 1917, 
became legal president May 1, 1917. He restored 
some of the land, nationalized coal and oil, ex- 
propriated some foreign holdings. — Discontent 
caused new rising and he was ambushed and killed. 
Obregon became president Dee. 1, 1920. Villa was 
killed in ambush at Forel July 18, 1923. 


Capt. Robert F. Scott and 4 companions reached 
South Pole Jan. 17; died on return journey. 

China became a Republic, Feb. 12; Yuan Shi Kai 
elected President, Feb. 15. 

S. S. Titanic Sunk 

White Star liner Titanic wrecked on maiden trip, 
from Southampton to New York, by iceberg off 
Newfoundland, April 14-15; 1,517 lost_of whom 
103 were women and 53 were children. Passengers 
and crew were 2,207. The ship was 88212 ft. long, 
and cost $7,500,000. } ‘i 

Herman Rosenthal, gambler, killed in New York. 
Four thugs convicted, executed at Sing Sing Apr. 
13, 1914. Police Lieut. Chas. Becker, convicted of 
complicity, executed July 30, 1915. f 

Theodore Roosevelt, opposing conservatism of 
President Taft, bolted Republican party June 22, 
became nominee of Progressive party, called Bull 
Moose party from Roosevelt’s expression, ‘‘I feel 
like a bull moose.’ He was defeated by Woodrow 
Wilson, D., but ran ahead of Taft. 

Camp Fire Girls founded by Dr. and Mrs. Luther 
Gulick, incorp. 1912. Girl Scouts of America found- 
ed by Mrs. Juliette Low. 

War in Balkans, against Turkey, by Montenegro, 
Bulgaria, Serbia and Greece, Oct. 8-Dec. 3. 

Panama Canal Zone made U. S. military zone by 
President Wm. H. Taft Dec. 5. 


1913 
Ohio and Indiana floods, March 25-27; 732 lives 
lost. In Brazos, Tex., floods, 500 died. 

Peace Palace at The Hague dedicated. 


President Francisco IL Madero of Mexico, and 
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Vice Pres. Jose Pifio Suarez, assassinated, Feb. 23. 
King George of Greece assassinated, March 18. 

1914 

United States Marines landed at Ve 
ac tnetne a ; Vera sere 
re destroyed a large part of Salem, Mass.; 

15,000 homeless; $12,000,000 loss, June 25. 
First ship passed through Panama Canal, Aug. 15. 
International Socialist Bureau of Second Inter- 
national met in Brussels, July. Members included 
five men later heads of governments: Lenin (Rus- 
sia); Ebert (German Republic); Stauning (Den- 
mark); Branting poh MacDonald (Britain). 


9 

Panama-Pacific International Exposition opene 
in San Francisco Feb. 20. ParamacCalHorate 
Exposition held in San Diego. 

Galveston hurricane, 275 dead, Aug. 17. 

1916 

Gregory Rasputin, confessor to Czarina, killed in 
Petrograd (Leningrad) December. 

During Preparedness Day parade, San Francisco, 
July 22, a bomb exploded, killing 10, wounding 40. 
Thomas J. Mooney, 33, labor organizer; Mrs, 
Mooney, Warren K. Billings, shoe worker; Israel 
Weinberg and Edward D. Nolan were charged with 
murder, Mooney was sentenced to death, Billings 
to life imprisonment; others went free. President 
Wilson interceded for Mooney, who got life, 1918. 
Mooney was pardoned by Gov. C. L. Olson, Jan. 7, 
1939, Billings freed Oct. 16, 1939. 

Black Tom explosion at munitions docks, Jersey 
City, N. J., July 30; 2 killed, $40,000,000 damages. 
Traced to German saboteurs. 

1917—Prohibition Amendment 

The 18th (Prohibition) Amendment to the Con- 
stitution was submitted to the States by Congress, 
Dec. 18. The first State (Mississippi) ratified it Jan. 
8, 1918, and Jan..16, 1919, the 36th State (Nebras- 
ka) ratified it, whereupon, by proclamation of 
the Secretary of State, Jan. 29, 1919, it became 
effective one year from that date, Jan. 16, 1920. 
By Feb. 25, 1919, the Legislatures of 45 States had 
ratified it; the 46th State, New Jersey, ratified it 
March 9, 1922. It was not ratified by Connecticut 
and Rhode Island. The Volstead (Prohibition 
Enforcement) Act was passed by Congress Oct., 
1919, vetoed by President Wilson, passed over his 
veto; in effect Jan. 17, 1920. New York, Montana 
and Wisconsin cancelled their enforcement acts by 
1929. Franklin D. Roosevelt, presidential candi- 
date, 1932, endorsed repeal; 2ist amendment, re- 
pealing 18th prohibition amendment to Constitu- 
tion, but guaranteeing dry states against liquor 
importation, became law, Dec. 5, 1933. 

1918—Romanovs Killed by Bolshevists 

Fifth All Russian Congress adopted a written 
constitution of the Russian Socialist Federated 
Soviet Republics, July 10, and put in operation 
without a popular vote or referendum, Czar 
Nicholas of Russia, the Empress Alexandra; the 
daughters, Olga, Tatiana, Marie, Anastasia; the 
son, Alexis; Prince Dolgorolkoff, Dr. Bodkin, a 
lady-in-waiting and a nurse were shot by _Bol- 
shevist orders in Ekaterinburg, July 6; in Perm, 
also, July 12, the Bolshevists assassinated the 
Czar’s brother, Grand Duke Michael, and in Ala- 
palievsky, north of Ekaterinburg, they killed the 
Grand Dukes Sergius Mikhalilovitch, Igo Constan= 
tinovich and Ivan Constantinovich. 

Malbone St., Tunnel rail wreck (Brighton line, 
Brooklyn); 97 killed, 100 hurt, Nov. 2. 


1919 
Theodore Roosevelt, 26th President, died Jan, 6, 
Oyster Bay, N. Y., aged 60. 

Peace conference opened in Paris, Jan. 18; treaty 
signed in palace at Versailles June 28, between 
German representatives and Allied powers and 
United States. President Wilson submitted treaty 
to Senate July 10, Ratified by Germany July 10, 
Britain, July 26, Italy, Oct. 7, France, Oct. 13, 
Japan, Oct. 27. Not signed by China. Rejected 
by U. S. Senate, Nov. 19, which considered 
American sovereignty not properly safeguarded 
in League of Nations. Never ratified by U. S. 

In Amritsar, India, during the anti-British 
demonstration, Gen. Dyer led a section of Gurkha 
soldiers to the palace and fired into the crowd, 
killing 379 and wounding about 1,200. 

Three U. S. Navy, seaplanes left Trepassy. 
Newfoundland, May 16; one, the N-C 4, reached 
the Azores, May 17; Lisbon, May 27; Plymouth, 
England, May 31; Harry C. Hawker and MacKenzie 
Grieve fell in mid-ocean on an attempted flight, 
May 18, from Newfoundland to Ireland, but were 
rescued; John Alcock and A. W. Brown made, 
June 14-15, a non-stop air flight from New- 
foundland to Ireland; a British dirigible balloon, 
R-34, left Scotland, July 2, and descended in 
Mineola, N. Y., July 6. It left for England, July 
10, and arrived there, July 13. The United States 
transcontinental air flight, New York to San 
Francisco and return, Oct. 8-18, was won by 
Lieut. W. B. Maynard and Lieut. Alex Pearson, 

Steel workers strike began Sept. 22; soft coal 
miners, Oct. 31. Rail strike in England, Sept. 27. 
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1920 
Li of Nations began at Geneva, Switzerland, 
Jan. 10; dissolved Jan. 10, 1946. 


Saceo-Vanzetti Case 


icola Sacco, 29, fish peddler and phil hical 
concriat aad Bartolomeo Vanzetti, 32, shoe fac- 
tory employe and radical of kill- 


hold Me arcntece Mass 
ing two men in payroll holdup at Br: ‘5 ~ 
Avr. 15. Dadri wolley 1921, they became objects of 
six-year campaign for release on grounds of want 
of conclusive evidence and prejudice of 4 
Sensational appeals failing, they were executed at 
Charlestown, Mass., prison Aug. 22, 1927, ‘Trial 
sharply criticized by Felix Frankfurter, then of 
Harvard Law faculty, Wickersham Commission on 
law procedure, and liberals. 

tea ar ea Cust of Justice adopted by League 
of Nations, Aug. 2. 

The Nineteenth Amendment, giving suffrage to 
women, was proclaimed in effect, Aug. 

Wall St., New York City, bomb explosion, killed 
30; injured 100; did $2,000,000 damage. Sept. 16. 


192 

President Harding signed joint resolution of 
Congress July 2 declaring peace with Germany 
and Austria. Treaty signed Aug. 25 in Berlin, 
Tatified by Senate Oct. 18. 

Limitation of Armaments Conference met in 
Washington, Nov. 12, 1921-Feb. 6, 1922. U. S., 
Britain, France, Italy, Japan agreed to curtail 
naval construction. Nine powers outlawed poison 
as and restricted submarine attack on merchant- 
men. U.S., Britain, France, Japan agreed on in- 
tegrity of China. Hetiied Aug. 5, 1925. 


2a 
Roof of Knickerbocker (movie) Theatre col- 
lapsed in Washington, D, C., Jan. 28; 98 dead. 
Violence during coal-mine strike at Herrin, Ill., 
June 22-23 cost 26 lives, 21 non-union miners. 


French and Belgian troops began occupation of 
the Ruhr, Jan. 11, to enforce reparations. 

First sound-on-film talking pictures (vaudeville 
shorts) shown by Lee de Forest at Rivoli Theatre, 
New York, N. Y., beginning April. 

Seventy-six persons, 41 of them children, were 
burned or crushed to death, May 17, in the Cleve- 
land Rural Graded School in Camden, S. C, 

Beer Putsch in Munich, led by Gen. Ludendorff 
and Adolf Hitler, Mar. 9. Several supporters 
killed in street clashes. Ludendorff was arrested 
and paroled; Hitler was wounded. He was ar- 
rested Nov. 12 and imprisoned at Landsberg, 
where he wrote Mein Kampf. 


1924 
Nikolai Lenin (Vladimir Ilrich Ulianov) pre- 
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mier, U.S.S.R., died Jan. 54. : 
Allies and , in 
accepted Dawes Reparation 
D. Young ppt io pe or as 
evacuation Ruhr . 18, : 
Neliie “Tayloa Ross lected. Gorsenot et ai 
ming Nov. 9 after death of her husband Oct. 2; 
installed Jan: 5, 1925; first woman so 
Miriam (Ma) Ferguson elected Governor of Texas 
Noy. 9; installed Jan. 20, 1925. 


1925 


Ky 
of entrance, 
Mi 


July 24. William Jennings Bryan, c 
the prosecution, died in Dayton July 26. 
Darrow. chief defense counsel, died March 13, 
By treaty of Locarno, Oct. 16, Germany 
to demilitarization of Rhineland and security of 
Franco-German and Belgo-German frontiers, also 
paved way for arbitration, other German frontier 
guarantees, 


1926 

General strike paralyzed Britain May 3 to 12, 
Parliament passed act making general strike crim- 
inal conspiracy against nation. 

Sesquicentennial Exposition, in Philadelphia, 
May 31-Noy. 30. 

Germany admitted to the League of Nations 

ept. 8. Locarno treaties with Germany (1925) 
went into effect, Sept. 14. 

Tropical hurricane, Sept. 18, killed 372 in Florida 
and Gulf states, destroyed 5,000 houses. Anothi 
Oct. 20, killed 600 in cue 

600 United States Marines sent to Nicaragua, 
Jan. 6, to protect U.S. interests. Withdrawn, 1933. 

1,000 U. S. Marines landed in China, Mar. 3, to 
protect property in civil war. U.S. and British 
consulates looted by Nationalists Mar. 24. 

Albert Snyder, art editor, killed Mar. 20, by his 
wife, Ruth Brown Snyder, and Henry Judd Gray, 
corset salesman. Both confessed and were ex- 
ecuted at Sing Sing, Jan. 12. 1928. 

Lindbergh Non-Stop Flight 

Capt. Chas. A. Lindbergh, U. S. air mail pilot, 
left Roosevelt Field, L. I., N. Y., at 7:52 A.M. 
May 20 alone in monoplane, Spirit of St. Louis, 


competing for Raymond Orteig’s offer of $25,000 
for first New York-Paris non-stop flight. Reached 


Principal Events of World War I, 1914-1918; 


Origins of the War—Archduke Francis Ferdi- 
nand, heir to Austrian throne, and wife, Duchess 
of Hohenberg, assassinated June 28, 1914, by Gav- 
uae ee oat 5 Bosnian Serb terrorist, in Sarajevo, 

josnia, 

This brought to head conflict between Austria 
and Serbia. Serbia for years had tried to get 
free of Austrian economic restrictions and win 
outlet to sea. Its territorial progress in Balkan 
Wars, 1912, 1913, with Russian diplomatic support. 
increased Austrian antagonism. Domination of 
Balkans, by Russia or Austria, was issue. In ulti- 
matum to Serbia, July 23, Count Berchtold, Austro- 
Hungarian foreign minister, made 10 demands for 
apologies and suppression of anti-Austrian agita- 
tion. Serbia conceded ali but two, which demanded 
Austrian police participation inside Serbia; latter 
asked issue be referred to The Hague peace tri- 
bunal. Austria demanded all or nothing. 

Russia warned Austrian action was aimed at 
Russia; would support Serbia. France was allied 
with Russia. Germany, allied with Austria, backed 
Austria, Great Britain, France, Italy proposed 
mediation. No result. Great Britain, through Sir 
Edward Grey, foreign minister, July 26 proposed 
conference between France, Italy, Germany, Brit- 
ain; Germany refused. Austria declared war on 
Serbia July 28, 

Attempts to mediate continued. Germany de- 
manded neutrality of Britain in event of war with 
Russia and France; offered to respect.French ter- 
ritory bub gave no promise on colonies; Britain 
refused to bargain, July 30. Austria now agreed 
to negotiate with Russia. 

Russia mobilized in part, declaring Hungarian 
mobilization was directed against it; Germany 
mobilized, declaring such Russian action was 
against Germany. In this tense situation Britain 
continued efforts to stop general war. While Russia 
and Austria were conferring, Germany sent ulti- 
matum to Russia demanding end of mobilization 
in 12 hours. The czar asked Austro-Serb quarrel 
be submitted to The Hague; no reply. 

Germany declared war against Russia Aug. 1; 
against France Aug. 3. Germans entered Belgium, 
in violation of treaty, guaranteed by Britain. 
Britain asked Germany to guarantee neutrality of 


Belgium by midnight Aug. 4; Germany refused. 
Britain declared war Aug. 4. Italy, bound to Ger- 
many and Austria in Triple Alliance, proclaimed 
neutrality; had secret understanding with France 
not to join in any war against France. Italy de- 
clared war against Austria-Hungary May 23, 1915; 
against Germany Aug. 27, 1916. Turkey and Bul- 
garia joined Central Powers. 


Summary of Events 


the 
occupied Antwerp, 


Ypres, Nov. 9; G 
at Cocos Island, Nov. 10. 


Liner Lusitania Sunk 


1915—British naval victory. North Sea, off = 
ger Bank, Jan. 24. German official Sunmnnene 
“blockade"’ of Great Britain began, Feb. 18; British 
“Orders in Council” to prevent commodities reach 
ing or leaving Germany, March 1; second Battle of 
Ypres, April 22-28 (first poison gas attack of war); 
April 30-May 1, a German submarine fired on 
the Gulflight, American-owned, killing 2. Ttaly 
renounced treaty of Triple Alliance, May 4. Lusi- 
tania sunk by German submarine off Head of 
Kinsale, Ireland, May 7%; 1,198 lives lost, of 
which 124 were Americans. The submarine was 
the U-20, commanded by Capt. Schweiger. 
identity of the ship was not known to those on the 
Submarine, it was stated_at Berlin, May, 1935," by 


er, 


Capt. Karl Scherb, the officer who first sighted the’ 


British liner. Only one torped 
steamship Arabic sunk, ue 9; “Allied f 


at Salonica, Oct. 5; ] 
Brdicelan Gekeae: Nurse Edith Cavell shot in 


Le Bourget air field, Paris, 5:21 P.M. (10:21 P.M. 
Paris time); 3610 miles in 33 hours, $3 minutes, 
30 seconds. Returned on cruiser Memphis, U.S. N., 
with plane; welcomed NR a ar Coolidge in 
Washington, June 11, with rank of colonel. Tre- 
mendous demonstration, New York, June 13. 

Part talking pictures demonstrated in New York 
City in The Jazz Singer, Oct. 6. 

Vermont floods drowned 120. Nov. 2. 


1928 

Trotsky, Kamenev, Zinoviev, Rakovsky, and 
Radek exiled from Russia, Jan. 16. 

The St. Francis water-supply dam, 40 miles 
north of Los Angeles, Calif. collapsed; 450 lives 
lost, 700 houses swept away, ch 13. 

First all-talking picture, Lights of New York, 
presented at Strand, New York City. July 6. 

A hurricane swept over the West Indies and 
Florida, Sept. 12-17, killing 60 on the Leeward 
Isles, 660 on Guadeloupe, 200 on Puerto Rico, and 
1500 to 2500 in Florida. 

Dirigible Graf Zeppelin, Capt. Hugo Eckener, 
' with 20 passengers.and 38 crew, flew from Fried- 

richshafen, Germany, to Lakehurst, N. J., Oct. 

11-15; returned Oct. 29-31. Made round the world 

trip from Friedrichshafen with 20 passengers, Aug. 

ae 4, 1929, via Tokyo, Los Angeles, Lake- 

rst, N. J. 

Arnold Rothstein, N. Y. gambler, died of shots 

Noy. 6; killer never found. 

1929 
“St. Valentine’s Day massacre’”’ 
Feb. 14, when gangsters killed 6 rivals. 
Jones Law, an amendment enforcing the Na- 

tional Prohibition Act, enacted Mar. 2. 

Gen. J. G. Escobar led revolt in Mexico, Mar.- 

May; 4,000 killed, 11,000 wounded. 

F x 
c 


in Chicago 


‘ire and nitrogen dioxide fumes from 
films killed 124 in the Cleveland, O., Clini 
Pital of Dr. George W. Crile, May 15. 

The Papal State, extinct since 1870, revived as 
State of Vatican City, at Rome June 7. 

Kellogg-Briand Treaty in effect July 24; 62 
powers renounced war. 

Albert B. Fall, former Secretary of the Interior, 
was convicted of accepting a bribe of $100,000 from 
Edward L. Doheny in the leasing of the Elks Hills 
Raval oil reserve during the Harding Administra- 
tion. He was sentenced. Nov. 1, to $100,000 fine 
and a year in prison. He died Nov. 30, 1944. 

Stock Market Crash 

Post-war prosperity collapsed in stock market 
crash, Oct. 29, when 16,000,000 shares changed 
hands, including unrestricted short selling. Decline 


ray 
Hos- 
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1929; stock losses, 1929-1931, estimated at $50,000,- 
000,000 affecting 25,000,000 persons, according t 
testimony before Senate committee, Biggest res 


ican depression began. 
Comdr. Richard E. Byrd crossed South Pole in 
airplane with Bernt Balchen, pilot, Nov. 29. See 


Polar Explorations. 


Fire, April 21, killed 320 convicts in the Ohio 
State Penitentiary, Columbus. 

The London Naval Reduction Treaty was signed 
there, April 22, in effect Jan. 1, 1931. Its terms 
expired Dec. 31 5 

Evacuation of Baden and Rhineland completed 
by French, June 30. 

Joseph F. Crater, a justice of the State Supreme 
Court in New York City, vanished Aug. 6 
Hurricane, Sept. 3, ae 2,000 in San 

Constitutional guarantees were restored, Feb. 8, 

Spain. They had been suspended by Premier 
Rivera S 23, 1923. New national election was 
held April 12; King Alfonso fied from Madrid 
April 14; and a republic was proclaimed; a new 
parliament was elected June 28, and Alcalo Za- 
mora was chosen president. 

Knute Rockne, Notre Dame football coach, was 
killed in plane crash near Bazaar, Kans., March 31. 

Japan seized strategic points around Mukden, 
Sept. 18, disarmed Mer overran Manchuria. 


Slaying of Japanese Buddhist priest by Chinese 
thugs in Shanghai, Jan. 15, started, troubles used 
by Japan to land marines, Jan. 27, start war. 

Manchuria became Manchukuo (Japanese pup-~ 
pet State). Feb. 18; Henry Pu Yi installed as 
ruler, Mar. 9, at Changchun, called Hsingching. 

Charlies A. Lindbergh, Jr., kidnaped for ransom 
Mar. 1. Consult Major Kidnaping Crimes. 

James J. Walker resigned Sept. 1 as mayor of 
New York City, thus ending inquiry into cor- 
ruption in conduct of his office before Gov. F. D. 
Roosevelt by a state legislative committee under 
Samuel Seabury. ee nee Nov. 18, 1946, 66. 


Adolf Hitler German Chancellor Jan. 30. 

Gov. W. A. Comstock of Michigan Feb. 14 or- 
dered all banks in that state closed for eight days. 
All banks in the United States were ordered closed 
by President Roosevelt March 6. 

The Stock and Commodity Exchanges in New 
York City and elsewhere also closed, beginning 
March 6, and most of them reopened March 15, 

President Roosevelt broadcast his first “fireside 
chat’? March 12. He signed the act to legalize 
3.2% beer March 22. 


Domingo. 


Why United States Intervened 


Verdun and the Somme 


1916—Germans attacked Verdun, Feb. 21-28; 
rebel rising in Dublin, April 24 (Patrick H. Pearse 
and others were executed, May 3; Sir Roger Case- 
ment was hanged, Aug. 3); the German submarine, 
Deutschland, arrived at Norfolk, Va., July 9 (on 
her second trip she reached New London, Conn., 

4 Nov. 1); naval battle off Jutland, May 31; Thir 
, Battle of Ypres, June 2; sinking of British warship 
Hampshire, with Lord Kitchener aboard (12 sailors 
saved), by German mine in Orkneys, Scotland, 
June 5; Battle of Somme, July 1-10; Second Battle 
of Somme, July 14-Aug. 5; Capt. Fryatt executed, 
July 27; David Lloyd George became British pre- 
mier, Dec, 6; Wilson’s peace note published, Dec. 


20, U: S. Enters War 


1917—-Germany began unrestricted submarine 
warfare, Feb. 1; United States broke off diplomatic 
relations with Germany, Feb. 2; by Executive 
Order the United States began to arm merchant 
ships, March 12 (the Senate had killed a bill to 
that effect March 4). United States declared a 
state of war existed with Germany, April 6; Rus- 
sian Czar abdicated, March 15. President Wilson 
signed the Selective Military Conscription Bill, 
May 18; registration (ages 21-30) June 5; First 
American troops landed in France, June 26; Rus- 
sia proclaimed a republic, Sept. 15; first American 
killed in battle in World War I by airplane bomb 
(ist Lieut. W. T. Fitzsimmons, M.R.C.) after 
U.S. entry, Sept. 4; Mata Hari, Dutch dancer and 
spy, shot in France by firing squad, Oct. 15; first 
shot by American troops, in ce, Oct. 27; first 
American casualties in France, Nov. 3; Bolshevists 
under Lenin seized supreme power in Russia, Nov. 
7 (Gen. Ludendorff in his memoirs says that the 
German government had sent Lenin from Switzer- 
land, after the Russian Revolution, across Ger- 
many and Sweden to Russia to propagate Bolshe- 
vism); Battle of Cambrai, Nov. 20-Dec. 4; United 
States declared a state of war existed with Austria, 
Dec. 7; Jerusalem captured, Dec. 9; U. S. Govern- 
ment took over control of railroads, Dec. 28. Hali- 
fax disaster, Dec. 6; explosion of a munitions ship 
in harbor in collision caused fire that laid in ruins 
one-third of the city; killed 1,226, with 400 others 
missing; destroyed 3,000 houses. 


. 
- in value estimated at $15,000,000,000 by end of 
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Russia Makes Separate Peace 


1918—President Wilson made 14 Points of Peace 
speech in Congress, Jan. 8. A peace treaty was 
signed in Brest-Litovsk between the Bolsheviks on 
the one side, and Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bul- 
garia and Turkey on other, March 3 (by it Russia 
gave up the Baltic provinces, Lithuania and Fin- 
jand); peace signed between Germany and Finland 
March 7; Battle of the Somme, March 21, to April 
6; Paris bombarded by long range guns at distance 
of 75 miles, March 23; British naval forces raided 
Zeebrugge and Ostend, April 22; pro-German plot 
discovered in Ireland. Sinn Fein leaders arrested, 
May 17; Battle of the Aisne, May 27-June 5. A 
German submarine, the U-156, disguised as a 
freighter, shelled a tug drawing barges along the 
Cape Cod, Mass., shore near Orleans, Mass., July 
2; German retreat across the Marne began, July 
19; Battle of St. Mihiel, Sept. 12-16; United States 
troops took St. Mihiel, Sept. 13; Battle of Meuse- 
Argonne, Sept. 20-Nov. 11; Franco-American at- 
tack in Argonne, Sept. 26; British attack broke 
Hindenburg line, Sept. 27; Bulgaria signed armis- 
tice and surrendered, Sept. 29; Ferdinand of Bul- 
garia abdicated, Oct. 5; United States troops cap- 
tured St. Etienne, Oct. 6; Allies captured Cambrai, 
le Cateau and Roncroy Oct. 9; Allies occupied Os- 
tend, Bruges and Lille Oct. 17. 


Germans Surrender 


Germans in third peace note accepted President 
Wilson’s terms and recalled submarines, Oct. 20; 
British and Italians crossed the Piave, Oct. 27; 
armistice granted to Turkey, Oct. 30; Hungarian 
Republic proclaimed in Budapest, and Republic of 
German Austria in Vienna, Nov. 1; Austria accepted 
truce terms, Nov. 4; United States troops reached 
Sedan, Nov. 7; revolution in Kiel and Hamburg, 
Nov. 7; Bavaria proclaimed a republic, Nov. 8; the 
Kaiser abdicated, Nov. 9; he fled to Holland, Nov. 
10; armistice in World War signed in Marshal 
Foch’s railway coach, near Compiegne, France. 
Nov. 11; bugles sounded ‘‘cease firing’ at 11 A.M.; 
German fleet surrendered to British, Nov. 21; 
United States troops entered Mainz, Dee. 6; Amer- 
ican troops crossed Rhine, Dec. 13. 

. See Casualties, World War I, and Marine Dise 
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Paoiany. Oct. 14, quit the League of Nations 
and withdrew from the disarmament conference. 

President poogrercte eee Soviet Union as 
vernment of Russia, Nov. 16. 
ee probibition ended in the United States as Utah, 
36th State, ratified 2ist Amendment to Constitu- 
tion, Dec. 5, repealing sek: (prohibition). 


In Tucson, Ariz., Jan. 25, police captured bank 
robbers John Diliinger, Charles Makley, Russell 
Clark and Harry Pierpont, with $36,000. Dillinger 
was jailed at Crown Point, Ind., and the others at 

a, O. Dillinger and a Negro felon, Herbert 
Youngblood, escaped March 3, Dillinger was shot to 
death July 22, outside a movie house in Chicago by 
FBI agents, Youngblood in Port Huron, Mich. 


Independence for Philippines 

Congress, March 22, granted Philippine inde- 
pendence effective 1945. The Republic of the Phil- 
ippines was proclaimed July 4, 1946. 

In Buenos Aires, Argentina, anti-war pact, pre- 
viously agreed on at the Pan-American confer- 
ence in Montevideo, was signed April 27 by the 
United States, Bolivia, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Ecuador, El Salvador. Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Panama and Venezuela. It was 
signed Oct. 10, 1933, by Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Mexico, Paraguay and Uruguay, in Rio. 

A new treaty between U. S. and Cuba June 9 
removed U. S. right to intervene. : 

Engelbert Dollfuss, 41, chancellor of Austria, was 
shot to death by Nazi conspirators July 25. 

President von Hindenburg of Germany died Aug. 
2. Adolf Hitler consolidated offices of president 
and chancellor, became Reichsfuehrer. 

King Alexander I (45) of Yugoslavia and For- 
eign Minister Jean Louis Barthou (72) of France, 
assassinated Oct. 9, im Marseilles. The slayer, 
V..G. Chernozensky, born in Bulgaria, was killed. 

Italy refused to arbitrate disputes on Italian 
Somaliland border between Italian and Ethiopian 
troops, demanded reparations, apology. Dec. 19. 

Ethiopia appealed to League of Nations against 
Italy, Italy invaded Ethiopia Oct. 3. 


1935 

Saar Territory taken from Germany by war 
voted return to Germany, Mar. 1. 

Hitler rejected Versailles Treaty, ordered con- 
scription in Germany Mar. 10. 

Bolivia-Paraguay war in the Chaco ceased June 
14 by truce, officially over, Oct. 28, 

Will Rogers, 56, comedian, and Wiley Post, 36, 
aviator, were killed Aug. 15 when Post’s airplane 
crashed in a fog near Point Barrow, Alaska. 

Queen Astrid of Belgium killed Aug. 29 in motor 
es a Lake cna 

ews in Germany deprived of citizenship b 
Hitler Sept. 15. P pre 

John Ll. Lewis founded Congress of Industrial 
Organizations (CIO). Resigned presidency, 1940. 

Economic sanctions against Italy went into effect 
Noy. 18, supported by 52 nation-members of the 
League of Nations, and by one non-member, 
Egypt. The sanctions ended July 15, 1936. 

Federal dole (direct relief) ended Nov. 29. It had 
cost $3,694,000,000 since May 1933, 


1936 

King George V, 70. died Jan. 20 on his estate 
at Sandringham, England, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Prince of Wales, 42, who took the 
title of King Edward VIII. He abdicated Dec. 11, 
1936, and was succeeded by his brother, the Duke 
of York, who became King George VI. The ex- 
ruler was created Duke of Windsor with the title 
of His Royal Highness which was not extended 
to his wife. He gave up the throne, he said, be- 
Cause he could not marry ‘‘the woman I love,” 
Mrs. Wallis Warfield of Baltimore, Md., who, Oct. 
27, had a divorce in Ipswich, Eng., obtained from 
Ernest A. Simpson, an insurance agent. The decree 
became absolute May 3, 19387. The couple was 
married June 3, 1937, in Monts, France. 

United States renounced March 2 its -guarantee 
of the independence of Panama. 
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Adolf Hitler signed treaty with Austria July 11 
guaranteeing Austrian frontier. 


Civil War in Spain 


Revolt against te Republican Government 
began July 17 in Morocco a 
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id spread to Sra, 
including much of the Army and Air sone : 


half of the Navy; Jose 
premier; July 18,.Lo; 
Madrid and July 
Cadiz, Huelva, Seville, 
Insurgents set up own government J 
gents took Badakoj Aug. 16; be 
of Madrid Aug. 24; captured Sept. 4; toc 
San Sebastian and Toledo, Sept. 12; Gen, Francis- 
co Franco proclaimed head of the Nationalist 
peep ent) government, Oct. 1; siege of Madrid 
egun 
moved from Madrid to Valencia, Nov. 6. 

Belgium severed its military alliances and re- 
sumed neutrality Oct. 14. 

Japan and Germany signed an anti-Comintern 
pact Noy. 25. Italy joined Nov. 6, 1937. 

At Inter-American Conference, 
Dec. 16, American republics agreed to preserve 
neutrality if any two go to wai 

In Flint, Mich., Uni' 


; Insur- 


America started strike at General Motors Dec. 30 
to unionize auto industry. General Motors Corp. 
settled Feb. 11, 1937, with 5c an hour rise. 


Tr; ; 
ted Automobile Workers of 


aerial bombing 


Insurgents, Oct. 21; Loyalist Government 


Buenos Aires, — 


1937 
Floods in the Mississippi, Allegheny and Ohio — 


rivers caused about 250 deaths, January. 

Insurgents took Malaga Feb. 8.  Warshil of 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Germany, March 
13, began to police the coasts of Spain under the 
27-nation neutrality agreement. Gen. Franco, 
April 19, set up a one-party State, dissolving 
Fascist and Carlist organizations. New Loyalist 
Government formed May 17 under Premier Juan 
Negrin; Loyalists shifted government to Barce- 
Ilona, Oct. 28; Insurgents proclaimed blockade of 
all Loyalist ports Nov. 28. 

The Army-supported Japanese Cabinet of Hay- 
ashi resigned May. Fighting in China, west of 
Peiping, was renewed by Japanese, July; Tung- 
chow was attacked July 27; the Japanese July 29, 
bombed Tientsin, destroying Nankai “University; 
Aug. 9, they took formal possession of Peiping; 
Aug. 11, they landed marines at Shanghai ani 
shelled Nankow. Nanking, Canton, and many oth- 
er places in the eastern provinces of China were 
attacked by Japanese planes. Oct. 23, Suiyuan 
Province declared independence from China. The 
Chinese abandoned Shanghai and the Japanese 
took control Nov. 8. Premier Chiang Kai-shek 
moved to Hankow Dec. 12. 


Japanese Bomb U.S.S. Panay 
Japanese shells sank the U.S..gunboat Panay, 
Dec, 12, with loss of two lives; and several 
American oil carriers (the captain of one died) 
on the Yangtze River above Nanking. Several Brit- 
ish craft were hit by the shells. Several lives 
were lost. The Japanese apologized and paid, 


Hitler Repudiates War Guilt 
Chancellor Adolf Hitler told the Reichstag Jan. 
30, that Germany annulled and repudiated the ad- 
mission implied in her signature of the Versailles 
Treaty fixing upon her responsibility for the World 
War, and, from this time onward the German rail- 


the > 


ways and the German Reichsbank were free from - 


the obligations imposed upon them by that treaty. 

Police and Republic Steel strikers clashed May 
30 in South Chicago, Ill.; 10 workers killed. 

An explosion of natural gas, which had been 
piped-in for heating purposes, destroyed the Con- 
Solidated Public School in New London, Tex., 
Sw as rox! dead numbered 294. 

oviet airplane made a landing, May 21, at the 
North Pole and established a pemnenent weather 
and scientific station in Arctic. 


Amelia Earhart Putnam, aviator, and co-pilot, 


were lost July 2 in the Pacific’ between 

Roe ea Kec paene er Fee world flight 
otice Dec, 0 

League of Nations. blast 


New 
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The Supreme Court ruled, 7 to 2, Dec. 20, that 
the government has no right to divulge intercepted 
pas Trish ‘Pree State became the State of Eir 

C] 
(Ireland), Dec. 29. nase zs 7‘ 


Spanish insurgent planes from Majorca began 
daity bombing of areciona Jan. te! insurgent 
cruiser, Baleares, sunk off Cartagena March 6 by 
Loyalist gunboat; air raids killed 1,000 in Barcelona 
March 7; insurgents took Lerida; they reached the 
sea at Lerida cutting Loyalist Spain in two, April 
oe ane began eee: Nig of alba Bos 

;_Insurgen gan final campa: ec. 
against Barcelona, which fell Jan. 10, 1939. 


aa Hitler Takes Austria 

a Hitler invaded Austria March 11. After resigna- 
_~ tion of Chancellor Kurt von Schuschnigg and 
:: President Wilhelm Miklas, March 13, the new 
Chancellor, Arthur Seyss-Inquart, proclaimed the 
Political and geographic union of Germany and 
Austria. This was ratified by a popular vote, ex- 
cluding Jews, in Austria, April 10, The Italian 
Grand Council, headed by Premier Benito Musso- 
lini, voted approval. 

Mexico nationalized oil industry, Mar. 18. 

Great Britain relinquished naval control and 
property at Cobh (Queenstown), Bere Haven and 
Lough Swilly to Eire Apr. 25. Hire agreed to pay 
£10,000,000 for British claims to land annuities. 
Douglas G. Corrigan, of Los Angeles, flew from 
Brooklyn across the Atlantic to Dublin, without 
Permit or passport, July 17. 

Hurricane struek the Atlantic Coast, Sept. 21, 
killing an estimated 600 persons and causing 
$500,000,000 damage. 


Chamberlain at Munich 

A 15-day international crisis, during which Prime 
¢ Minister Neville Chamberlain of Britain made two 
' flying visits to Chancellor Adolf Hitler, ended, 
a Sept. 30, when Britain and France yielded at a 
_ conference in Munich, Bavaria, to Nazi demands 
i for the cession of the Sudetenland to Germany by 

Czechoslovakia, Premier Mussolini of Italy backed 

Hitler’s territorial demands. Hitler signed a ‘‘Peace 
’ Declaration’ with Britain, Sept. 30, occupied 
- Sudetenland Oct. 1-10, President Roosevelt asked 

Hitler to preserve the peace. Eduard Benes, presi- 
e dent of Czechoslovakia, resigned Oct. 5. 

Japanese occupied Canton, Hankow, Oct. 

The German-Italian arbitrators (Foreign Min- 
isters Joachim von Ribbentrop and Galeazzo 
Ciano), in Vienna, awarded to Hungary about 
4,000 square miles of Czechoslovak territory Nov. 
2. The area was populated by Hungarians and 
: contained 860,000 persons. With the new cessions 
" to Poland agreed on between Prague and Warsaw, 
: the partition of Czechoslovakia was completed. 


1939 
The Loyalist Spanish government surrendered 
- Barcelona to the Insurgents, Jan. 26. Madrid 
surrendered, March 24; the last nine of the 52 
provincial capitals in Spain fell to Franco Mar. 29 
and war ended. 

Pop Pius XI (81) died Feb. 10 and was suc- 
ceeded, March 2, by Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, 
papal secretary of state, who became Pius XIt. 

Golden Gate International Exposition San Fran- 
cisco, Feb. 18-Oct. 29. 

The Republic of Czechoslovakia was dissolved, 
March 14; Hungarian troops seized Carpatho- 
Ukraine, March 14; Nazis occupied Bohemia and 
Moravia, which became a German protectorate, 
March 16. Hitler annexed Memel March 22. 

Italian troops invaded Albania, April 7. King 
Zog fied, and the Albanian crown passed to King 
Victor Emmanuel. 

House of Commons voted conscription April 27. 

The New York World’s Fair opened April 30, 
closed Oct. 31; resumed May 11 to Oct. 21, 1940. 

Germany and Italy announced military and 
political alliance, May 7; signed 10-year military 
pact in Berlin May 22. 

Japanese troops in Manchukuo and Soviet Mon- 
gol troops near Lake Bor opened 6-month border 
fight May 11; 20,000 killed. 

King George VI and Queen Elizabeth reached 
Quebec May 17; entered United States at Niagara 
Falls, June 7, visited the White House June 8-9; 
saw New York City and-the World’s Fair June 10; 
were lodged by the Roosevelts at Hyde Park, June 
10-11; returned to Canada, and to London, June 22. 


Soviet-German Pact 
A 10-year non-aggression treaty was signed by 
Nazi Germany and Soviet Union Aug. 24, follow- 
jing a trade agreement of Aug. 19. 
esident Roosevelt proclaimed a limited na- 
tional emergency, Sept. 8, an unlimited emergency 
May 27, 1941. Both ended by President Truman, 
Apr. 28, 1952. 1940 


At Chungking, Gen. Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationa 
Government named Lingerh Lamutanchu, 6, dis- 
covered at Chinghai and taken to Lhasa, Tibet, 
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Memorable Dates—1937-1945 


143 
the 14th Dalai Lama Feb. 5. He was born at. the 
moment his predecessor died. 

Estonia, Catyie, sod Vitreenis oe a er oe 

2 wu & ann 
of Soviet Socialist Republics July in ape 
sian leader, Was assanlied ta tie Wine Soe Me 
A assa in villa near 
OP tomas ante re 
nd explosions wrecked several units of the 
Hercules Powder Company’s plant at Kenvil, N. J. 
Sept, 11, causing the death of 51 persons. 

Japanese attacked Dong Dang on the French 
Indo-China border, 120 miles north of Hanoi Sept. 
22. The next day they attacked French troops 
at Langson in French Indo-China, with artillery 
and bombing planes. Meantime an agreement 
had been reached at Hanoi, 82 miles distant, al- 
lowing “‘limited’’ Japanese forces to enter. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt elected President Nov. 5, 
breaks tradition against third term. Art. XXII 
of U. S. Constitution, effective Feb. 26, 1951, now 
limits President to two terms. 

1941 

The Thai (Siamese) flag was raised Jan. 10 over 
the French Protectorate of Cambodia, in French 
Indo-China, for the first time in over 50 years. 

Japan, Russia in 5-yr. neutrality pact, Apr. 13. 

United States Marines occupied Iceland, July 7, 
on invitation from that country. 

IheIm II, 82, former German Kaiser (Em- 
peror) and King of Prussia (Wilhelm Hohenzoll- 
ern), died in exile in the Netherlands, June 4. 

President Roosevelt pledged Nov.|6 $1,000,000,000 
in_lend-lease aid to Russia. 

President Roosevelt and Secretary of State Hull 
Nov. 17 received special Japanese envoys, Saburo 
Kurusu and Admiral Nomura, for conference on the 
Far Eastern situation. 

President Roosevelt on Dec. 6 appealed to Em- 
peror Hirohito of Japan to avoid a conflict in the 
Pacific caused by an attack on Thailand. 

Japan attacked U. S. fleet at Pearl Harbor 
Dec. 7, as first act of war. See World War II for 
subsequent events. 

1942 


A cyclone in the Midnapore district of Bengal 
Oct. 15-16 killed 11,000 persons; a tidal wave 
drowned 10,000 Nov. 6. 

In Boston, 491 persons were killed and scores 
injured Nov. 28 in a fire which swept through the 
Cocoanut Grove, a night club. 

First nuclear chain reaction (fission of uranium 
isotope, U-235) at Univ. of Chicago, under physi- 
cists Arthur Compton, Enrico Fermi, et al., Dee. 2. 

The Supreme Court ruled Dec. 21 that Nevada’s 
six-weeks-notice divorces are valid. 


1945 

President Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin met 
at Yalta, Crimea, Feb. 3-11, arranged to get 
Soviet Union into war against Japan. 

President Roosevelt, 63, died of cerebral hem- 
orrhage in Warm Springs, Ga., Apr. 12. Vice 
President Harry S. Truman became President. 
Roosevelt buried in Hyde Park, N.Y. 

Mussolini caught by Partisans near Dongo on 
Lake Como while trying to get to Switzerland, 
shot Apr. 28. 

Hitler committed suicide in ruined chancellery, 
Berlin, Apr. 29-30. Body burned. Goebbels and 
wife poisoned children, committed suicide. 

United Nations Conference on International 
Organizations of 46 nations, San Francisco, 
opened Apr. 25; closed June 26 with address by 
Truman and adoption of U.N. charter. 

British coalition. government, formed for war 
under Churchill in 1940, ended May 23. In gen- 
eral election July 26 Labor party won 390 out of 
640 seats and Clement R. Attlee became prime 
minister. , 

Potsdam, Germany, conference of President 
Truman, Stalin and Churchill July 17-Aug. 2. 
After July 25 Attlee took seat as successor of 


Churchill. First Atomic Bombs 

First atomic bomb, produced at Los Alamos, 
N. M., exploded at Alamogordo, N. M., July 16. 
Bomb dropped on Hiroshima, Japan, by B-29, 
Aug. 6; on Nagasaki, Aug. 9. 

Singapore restored. to Britain, Sept. 3. 5 

United States forces entered Korea south of 38 
parallel to displace Japanese, Sept. 8. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur took over supervision 
of Japan Sept. 9. 

Vidkun Quisling, pro-Nazi premier of Norway, 
executed by a firing squad in Oslo, Oct. 23. 

Nationalization of the Bank of France and four 
other major banks ordered by French, Dec. 2. 

The United States wrote off $25,000,000.000 of 
lend-lease aid to the British Commonwealth, also 
agreed to grant Britain $4,400,000,000 in credits, 
Dec. 6. Congress approved July 13, 1946. 

Gen. George S. Patton Jr., commander of 15th 
U.S. Army, died Dec. 21 of injuries in auto crash 
at Mannheim, Germany. 

The United States recognized Marshal Tito’s 
Yugoslav Republic, Dec. 22. 


1946 
The first World we II ease great was signed 
, “Lord Haw Haw,’ broadcaster 
ed in London for treason Jan. 3. 
malized basic industries, Jan. 6. 
The first Herenipyy of the United Nations opened 
London, Jan. 10. 
iD he U. S. Army Signal Corps ne @ radar 
beam rei _ 
eeroery of State Byrnes revealed Jan. 29 that 
the late President Roosevelt had agreed at the 
Yalta Conference that Soviet Russia should get the 
southern half of Sakhalin Island and the Kuriles. 
The League of Nations in Geneva, Switzerland, 
voted itself out of existence and turned over its 
physical assets to the United Nations, April 18. 
King Victor Emmanuel III of Italy abdicated in 
favor of his son, Crown Prince Humbert, May 9, 
A fire in the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, killed 61 


Principal Events of World War Il, 1939-1945; 


Major Belligerents—Germany (Adolf Hitler, 
Fuehrer) declared war on Poland, Sept. 1, 1939; 
Norway and Denmark, April 9, 1940; the Nether- 
lands, Belgium and Luxemburg, May 10, 1940. 
King Leopold of Belgium surrendered 500,000 May 
98. Occupied France (Vichy) signed an armistice 
with Germany June 22, 1940. Germany invaded 
Russia June 22, 1941. Unoccupied France and 
Italy Nov. 11, 1942. Surrendered unconditionally 
to Great Britain, the United States and the 
U. S. S. R. at Reims, France, May 7, 1945 (May 
6 EST), War with Germany formally declared 
ended by Britain, France, Australia, New Zealand, 
July 9, 1951; by U. S. Oct. 19, 1951. 

Great Britain declared war on Germany Sept. 
3, 1939, as did Australia and New Zealand. Union 
of South Africa declared war Sept. 6; Canada, 
Sept. 10, 1939. Britain declared war on Italy June 
11, 1940; on Finland, Hungary and Rumania, Dec. 
7, 1941; on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941; on Bulgaria, Dec. 
13, 1941; on Thailand, Jan. 25, 1942. 

France declared war on Germany Sept. 3, 1939; 
on Italy June 11, 1940. Free French (De Gaulle) 
declared war on Germany Dec. 8, 1941. 

Italy (Benito Mussolini, Duce) declared war on 
Great Britain and France June 10, 1940; on the 
U. S., Dec. 11, 1941. Surrendered unconditionally 
Sept. 8, 1943. Declared war against Germany 
Oct. 18, 1943, against Japan July 14, 1945. Signed 
treaty of peace, Feb. 10, 1947, in Paris, with 
Britain, France, U. S. and U. S. S. R. 

Japan invaded French Indo-China Sept. 22, 1940; 
attacked Pearl Harbor naval station and the 
Philippines by air Dec. 7, 1941 and declared war 
on the United States, Great Britain, Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand and the Union of South 
Africa, Dec. 7, 1941; on the Netherlands, Jan. 11, 
1942. Japan accepted the Allied terms uncondi- 
tionally Aug. 14, 1945; signed surrender terms 
Sept. 1, 1945 (Sept. 2, Tokyo time) on board 
U.S. S. Missouri; signed treaty of peace with all 
big powers except U. S. S. R. and a total of 49 
nations at San Francisco, Sept. 8, 1951. 

Union of Socialist Soviet Republics (Russia) 
Signed non-aggression pact with Germany, Aug., 
1939; invaded Poland, Sept. 17, 1939, and Finland, 
Noy. 30, 1939. Signed peace with Finland Mar. 
12, 1940. Finland declared war on Russia June 25, 
1941. Russia was invaded by Germany and Ru- 
mania, June 22, 1941. Signed armistice with 
Finland, Sept. 19, 1944, peace treaty, Feb. 10, 
1947. Signed peace treaty with Poland July 30, 
1941. Declared war on Japan Aug. 8, 1945, effec- 
tive Aug. 9. Signed treaties of peace with Italy, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and Finland Feb. 10, 
1947. Did not sign treaty of peace with Japan. 

U.S. declared war on Japan Dec. 8, 1941. Ger- 
many and Italy declared war on U.S. Dec. il, 
1941. A few hours later U.S. declared war on 
Germany and Italy. Also Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Rumania, June 5, 1942; signed peace treaties with 
italy, Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania Feb. 10, 
1947; with Japan Sept. 8, 1951. War against the 
U.S. also was declared by Albania, the Japanese 
puppet states of Burma, Manchukuo, and Nan- 
king; Croatia, Slovakia and Thailand. Britain 
and France ended war with Germany July 9, 1951: 
U.S. ended it Oct. 19, 1951, 4 

Retreat from Dunkirk by British Expeditionary 
Force took place May 26-June 4, 1940, when 900 
vessels took 338,226 troops across the English 
Channel, 26,175 of them French. 

Nazi bombing of Britain began July 10, 1940 
and reached its height Sept. 7, Oct. 15 and Dec. 
29. Coventry was damaged Nov. 14; Birmingham 
Nov. 19-22. Many London churches were burned 
Dec, 29. Desperate attacks on German aircraft 


niks, was @ uring 
Yugoslavia, 5 1%, for alleged treason. : 
The Congress. committee which investigated 
the Pearl Harbor attack absolved President Roose= — 
velt of blame, July sree 8 to 2. a 
Rioting between ems and Hindus in Cal- 
cutta took a death toil of 3,000, Aug. 19. 
War Criminals Found Guilty 
Rg h crig uree gy ig eee 
oun 
orien, Sept. 30. Eleven Nazis were sentenced 


by R. A. F, stopped threat of invasion. Of this 
defense Prime Minister Churchill said: ‘“‘Never 
in the field of human conflict was so much owed 
by so many to so few.’’ 

Pearl Harbor—Over 100 Jap planes and a num- 
ber of midget submarines attacked U. S. Pacific 
fieet (86 ships) at anchor at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, 
Dec. 7, 1941. (7:55 A. M., Hawaiian time; 1:25 
P.M. EST.) Totally lost, Battleship Arizona. Se- 
verely damaged, Battleships Oklahoma, Nevada, 
California, West Virginia, 3 destroyers, 1 target 
ship, 1 minelayer. Damaged and repaired: Bat- 
tleships Pennsylvania, Maryland, ‘Tennessee; — 
cruisers, Helena, Honolulu, Raleigh; 1 seaplane 
tender, 1 repair vessel, 1 drydock. Airplanes 
lost, Navy 80; Army 97. Japs lost 28 planes to the 
Navy, 20 to the Army and 3 submarines of 45 tons 
each. Casualties: Navy, 2,117 officers and men 
killed, 960 missing, 876 wounded; Army, 226 offi- 
cers and men killed, 396 wounded. ; 

Planes Over Tokyo—Lt. Col. James H. Doolittle, 
with 16 B-25s and 80 pilots, took off Apr. 18, 1942 
from Carrier Hornet, 688 mi. from Tokyo by sea; 
13 planes dropped 500-Ib. bombs on Tokyo, 2 on 
Nagoya, 1 on Kobe. Eight airmen were captured 
off China coast; 3 were shot, others imprisoned. 
Total dead, 9. One plane landed near Vladivostok 
and was interned by Russians; the crew escaped 
to Iran, but plane was never returned. 

Loss and Recapture of Philippines—Japanese 
aircraft bombed Manila and environs Dec. 8, 1941, 
Far Eastern Time, destroyed 12 B-17s and dam- 
aged 5 at Clark Field, Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
had 15,000 U. S. troops, 40,000 in Philippine Army 
and 100,000 Filipino reservists. Manila and Cavite 
were taken by Japan (Homma) Jan 2, 1942. Maj. 
Gen. Jonathan M. Wainwright commanded at 
Bataan, which was attacked by “200,000 Japs 
Jan. 10. U.S. shot down 168 Jap plaites by Feb. 
18; U. S. Army Air Force sank 3 troopships in 
Subic Bay, Mar. 4. Gen. MacArthur, ordered to 
Australia, reached Darwin Mar. 17. Wainwright 
defended Bataan until Apr. 8, 1942, sent 3,500 to 
Corregidor. Japs took 35,000 U. S. and Filipino 
troops prisoner, including 5,000 Marines, forced 
them into prisom via the ‘“‘Death March”’ of Ba- 
taan. Wainwright surrendered Corregidor May 6 
with 11,574 troops. Gen. MacArthur returned to 
the Philippines near Palo on Leyte, with President 
Osmena, Oct. 20, 1944. Land, naval and air action 
by 738 ships, 193,841 troops defeated Japs. U. 8. 
eecered oes mpm be gulf Jan. 9, 1945. 

anila was taken Feb. 3; Corregidor reoccupie 
Feb. 16-Mar. 1. . ae 

Germany attacked the Soviet Union June 22, 
1941; took Minsk, Smolensk, Kiev, Kharkov, Orel; 
besieged Leningrad, fought a terrible battle in the 
ruins of Stalingrad August, 1942, and extended 
the Nazi lines to the Black Sea. Tide turned in 
Nov., 1942; the Russians encircled Stalingrad and 
the Nazi army there surrendered Jan. 31, 1943. As 
Russian power increased and the Nazis weakened 
the Germans were pushed back until the Russians 
reached the Oder Feb., 1945. 

North African coast fighting began Aug. 6 
1941, when Marshal Graziani led the Iteliang 
against the British with some success. The first 
counteroffensive in December relieyed Tobruk, 
where British had held out 8 mos. The British 
pushed the Nazis under Rommel back to El Aghe- 
lia, but Rommel regained the lost ground. He 
captured Tobruk with its garrison of 25,000 Brit- - 
ish June 21, 1942, and pushed the British back to 
within 70 mi. of Alexandria. On Oct. 23, the 
British, heavily reinforced and under Lt, Gen. 
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Cardinal, Jan. 1 
poy & Note of 3.008 4 467 to 7,790,676, the French 
app proved ‘the nation’s new Constitution, 
tiaras the Fourth French Republic, Oct. 13. 
ine Workers Strike 
John L. Lewis called out 400,000 soft coal miners 
in strike against the U.S. government, Nov. 20, 


Bernard L. Montgomery, attacked Rommel at El 
Alamein and defeated the Nazi-Italians with 
heavy losses all the way to Tunisia. 


North African expedition by U. S. and Britain 
landed 150,000 American and ae hiyey British 
eons on French North Africa Nov. 1942 (Nov. 
7 EST), with Lt. Gen. Dwight D. R eieehowee 
“Cine. French resisted briefly at Oran, Algiers 
and Casablanca and Vichy govt. broke relations 
' with U. S. The Allies began campaign against 

Italy by seizing Pantelleria Island June 11, 1943. 
: 7th Army under Maj. Gen. Geo. S. Patton, 
44 and British-Canadian 8th Army landed on 


25 and escaped to German lines Sept. 12. 
The Italian mainland was invaded and Italy sur- 
' rendered Sept. 8, 1943, but heavy fighting with 
Nazis followed and they were not dislodged until 
spring of 1945. 


Battle of the Coral Sea, May, 1942, took heavy 
toli of ships and planes on both sides, was first 
battle fought by naval planes from ships that had 
either sight nor range of enemy. U. S. lost 66 
planes, 543 men; Japs lost 80 planes, 900 men. 
Battle of Midway, June 3-6, 1942, U. S. lost 1 
Carrier (Yorktown), 1 destroyer, 150 planes, 307 
men; Japs lost 4 carriers. 253 planes, 3,500 men. 


Battle for Leyte Gulf, biggest naval action ever 
» fought, occurred Oct. 22-27, 1944, in three engage- 
ments destroying Japanese naval power. Battles 
were fought in Surigao strait, off Samar and off 
Cape Engano. Ships engaged, U. S. 166, Japs, 65. 
Airplanes, U. S. 1,280; Japs 1716. Losses for 
Philippine campaign—Japs: 3 large carriers, 3 
light carriers, 1 escort carrier, 4 battleships, 14 
cruisers, 32 destroyers, 11 submarines, total 68. 
U. S.; 1 light carrier, 3 escort carriers, 6 destroy- 
ers, 3 destroyer escorts, 1 high-speed transport, 7 
submarines, total 21. U.S. lost 1 ship to a kami- 
kaze (suicide) plane at Leyte and 5 in subsequent 
actions. Total airplane losses for Philippine cam- 
Ppaign, October, 1944 through fag 1945: Japs 
(est.) 7,000, including 722 kamikaze; U. S. 967. 


D-Day: Invasion of France—Invasion of France 
by Allies, June 6,-1944. 1,000 planes and gliders 
dropped paratroopers on Contentin peninsula, 
Normandy, 5 a.m. London time. 1,000 R.A.F., 
1,400 U. S. bombers attacked installations. First 
assault troops landed 6:30 a.m. on beaches along 
line Carentan-Bayeux-Caen; U. S. on West, Brit- 
ish-Canadians on East. Total Allied strength 
available 2,876,439, including 17 British divisions 
of which 3 ‘Canadian; 20 U. S. divisions, 1 French, 
1 Polish. Also available 5,049 fighter planes, 3,467 
heavy bombers, 1,645 light and medium bombers, 
2,316 transport aircraft, 2,591 gliders, 698 others; 
835 L.C. T., 233 L.8.T. ‘Beachhead 60 mi. long, 10 
mi. deep. 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower was Supreme Com- 
mander of Allied Expeditionary Forces; Gen. Sir 
Bernard L. Montgomery commander of Allied 
assault troops; Sir Bertram Ramsay of Allied naval 
units (4,000 ships of all kinds); Air. Marshal Traf- 
ford Leigh-Mallory of Air Forces; Lt. Gen. Omar 
N. Bradley of U. S. troops in field. Germans had 
available 65 divisions, including reserves extending 
back to Germany. Marshal Gunther von Kluge 
was German commander in France. 


British took Bayeux June 7; Carentan fell) June 
13; U. S. took Cherbourg June 27; British-Cana- 
dians 


a i i i Cd en 


took Caen July 9 after desperate fighting. 


‘Summary of Aerial, Naval and Military Actions 


Lt. Gen. George S. Patton Jr. with 3rd U. S. 
Army attacked south and west of St. Lo Aug. 1. 
Canadians took Falaise Aug. 17. The Argentan 
gap was closed by the 3rd Army in terrible fight- 
ing. Germans lost 12 to 14 divisions in the Falaise 
pocket, many taken prisoner. 

Aug. 14-15, 1944, Allies invaded France east of 
the mouth of the Rhone with 1,000 ships (641 
U. S., 316 British). On Aug. 25 the 2nd French 
armored division and token force of U. S. Army 
entered Paris. 


The Ardennes Buige was a violent counter-at- 
tack by 15 German divisions under Gen. von Mo- 
dell (Gen. von Rundstedt C. in C.) launched Dec. 
16, 10944. By Dec. 19 the ist U. S. Army was 
pushed out of Germany and the Germans pene- 
trated 60 mi. west of Celles. Lt, Gen. Patton’s 
3rd U. S. Army rescued besieged Americans at 
Bastogne Dec. 21 and Nazi drive was stopped by 
Dec. 25. Allies wiped out the Bulge by Jan. 31, 
1945. Near Malmedy Germans cut down captured 
American soldiers with machine guns and left 
them dead on the field. U. S. losses estimated at 
40,000; Germans lost 220,000 in dead and prisoners. 


Rhine Crossing—On Mar. 7, 1945, the 9th Ar- 
mored Diy., 3rd Corps, First Army, found Luden- 
dorff bridge at Remagen on the Rhine intact; 
Gen. Eisenhower ordered Gen. Omar N. Bradley 
to put 5 divisions across; on 5th day Army ceased 
using bridge, used Treadway floating bridge, built 
in 10 hrs., 11 min.; Remagen bridge collapsed 

ar. 17. 


Iwo Jima was invaded by U. S. joint expedi- 
tionary force Feb. 19, 1945, with land action by 
U. S. Marines; invasion used 495 ships, including 
17 aircraft carriers and 1,170 planes. U. S. troops 
engaged, 111,308, of which 75,144 were assault 
troops. Island was conquered by Mar. 16. U. § 
lost 4,590 killed; Jap deaths est, over 20,000. 


Okinawa, principal Jap base in the Ryukyu 
gfoup, was invaded Apr. 1, 1945 in the final land 
campaign of the war. The troops needed 1,300 
vessels, including airplane carriers. After 83 days 
of fighting the end was signalized by the formal 
suicide of the two Jap generals. U. S. men en- 
gaged up to June 30, 1945 reached 176,491 Army, 
88,500 Marines, 18,000 Navy. Jap strength at start 
was 77,199. U. S. losses were 49,151, of which 
12,520 were killed or missing, 36,631 wounded. 
The Japs lost 110,071 and 7,400 taken prisoner. 


U.S. lost 763 aircraft; Japs lest 7,830, of which 
1,020 were destroyed on the ground. U. S. had 
36 ships sunk, 369 damaged; Japs had 16 sunk, 
including the "Yamato, world’s largest battleship, 
full load displacement 72,809 tons, 861 ft. long, 9 
18-in. guns, 3,333 personnel. Hit by over 10 aerial 
torpedoes at Kyushu; 300 survived. 


V-E Day—German armies began surrendering 
May 4, 1945. Unconditional surrender was signed 
May 7 at 2:41 a.m. in Rheims Hq. (May 6, 8:41 
p-m., EST), designating cessation of operations 
May 7 af 11:01 p.m. (May 8, 5:01 a.m.). Sur- 
render also signed in Berlin. 


Atomic Bombs—First atomic bomb ever used in 
war was dropped Aug. 6, 1945 on Hiroshima, Japan 
(pop. 343,969); dead 78,150, injured 37,425; miss- 
ing, 13, 083. Second bomb dropped on Nagasaki 
(pop. 252, 630) Aug. 9, 1945; dead, 73,884. Japan 
surrendered Aug 14. Formal surrender on board 
U. S. S. Missouri Sept. 2, 1945, Far Eastern time, 


was V-J Day. 
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ignoring strike cancellation order by Federal Judge 
Tr oo Goldsborough in Washington. Found 


guilty of contempt of court, Lewis was fined 
$10,000, the United Mine Workers $3,500,000. Su- 
preme Court, Mar. 6, 1947, affirmed Lewis’ fine, 
reduced union’s fine to $700,000 provided it can- 
celled strike notice. Strike Mar. 15, 1948 to Apr. 
22, 1948, for guaranteed $100-a-month pension for 
retired mine workers resulted in Lewis being fined 
$20,000 and the union $1,400,000, 

The most disastrous hotel fire in 
tory killed 121 in the 15-story Winecoff Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga., Dec. 7. 

The Big Four Foreign Ministers ended a five- 
week meeting in New York City, Dec. 12, after 
drafting peace treaties for Hitler’s European satel- 
lites, imposing $1,330,000,000 in reparations. The 
treaties were signed, Feb. 10, 1947. 

President Truman proclaimed the cessation of 
hostilities of World War II, Dec. 31. 

1947 


British Labor government took possession of coal 
mines, cables and wireless communications, Jan. 1. 

The State of Prussia was formally abolished by 
the Allied Control Council in Berlin, March 1. 

Britain and France signed a 50-year treaty of 
alliance, March 4. 

President Truman asked Congress to appropriate 
$400,000,000 for economic .and military aid to 
Greece and Turkey to combat communism, Mar. 12. 
Approved, May 15. Called Truman Doctrine. 

The United Nations Security Council voted unani- 
mously to place under U. S. trusteeship the Pacific 
islands formerly mandated to Japan April 2. 

More than 300,000 telephone workers in 39 states 
walked out in the first nation-wide strike in the 
industry’s history April 7. Strike ended April 30. 

Henry Ford, pioneer in the automobile industry 
and originator of mass production methods, died 
in Dearborn, Mich., at\83, April 7. He left his for- 
tune, estimated between $500,000,000 and $700,000,- 
000 to his widow, four grandchildren and the Ford 
Foundation. Mrs. Ford died 1950. 

A nitrate-laden French freighter, the Grand- 
camp, exploded at pier in Texas city, Tex., Apr. 
16, causing fires in Monsanto Chemical Co., and 
2 oil refineries. Dead, 512; loss $50,000,000. 

King Christian of Denmark, 76, died in Copen- 
hagen, April 20. He had reigned for 35 years. 

Taft-Hartley Act 

The Senate approved the Taft-Hartley Labor Act, 
68 to 24, May 13. The House concurred, June 4, by 
a vote of 320 to 79. The measure was vetoed by 
President Truman, June 20, but the House overrode 
the veto, 331 to 83, on the same day. The Senate 
overrode the veto, 68 to 25. June 23. 

Pres. Truman signed law to quash $5,785,000,000 
in_ retroactive ponsiste-portal wages May 14. 

Hungarian Communists ousted Premier Ferenc 
Nagy and installed their government, May 30. 

The Senate ratified the World War II peace 
treaties with Italy, Hungary, Rumania and Bul- 
garia. June 5. 

President Truman signed a bill unifying the 
armed services and appointed James Forrestal, 
former Secretary of the Navy, as the nation’s first 
Secretary of Defense, July 26. In ill health, For- 
restal committed suicide, May 22, 1949. 

Moslem Pakistan, formerly part of India, and 
Hindu India became autonomous Dominions with- 
in the framework of the British Commonwealth, 
Aug. 14. India became republic Jan. 26, 1950. 

The Inter-American Defense Conference, meet- 
ing in Petropolis, Brazil, unanimously adopted a 
U. S.-sponsored resolution for hemispheric defense, 
Aug. 30. President Truman attended. 

A tropical hurricane killed more than 100 in 
Florida, Mississippi and Louisiana, Sept. 16-19. 

The Communist International (Comintern), sup- 
posedly dissolved in 1943, was revived at a secret 
meeting in Poland by Communist delegates from 
nine European nations Oct. 5 and called the Com- 
munist Information Bureau (Cominform), 

King Michael of Rumania abdicated and the 
Communist-controlled government in Bucharest 
proclaimed a People’s Republic Dec. 30. 


1948 

British Labor govt, nationalized railways, J: 

Mohandas K. Gandhi, Hindu. spiritesi oact 
and champion of freedom for India, was shot and 
killed by a Hindu fanatic in New Delhi, Jan. 30. 
Communal rioting took the lives of nearly 100 
renders ane. SA etS As ne. miahasdbbe, politico- 
Feligious group to whic andhi’ i S 
longed, Jan. 30-Feb. 2. gee poe Ss 

resident Benes of Czechoslovakia yield 

Communist ultimatum to install a mieearicr: oe 
net and join the Russian bloc in Eastern Europe 
Feb. 25. He resigned, June 7, and was succeeded by 
Klement Gottwald, Communist. Benes died, Sept. 3 

Alarmed by the Communist coup in Czechoslo_ 
vakia, the premiers and foreign ministers of Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands and Luxemburg agreed at a 
conference in Brussels to accept_an Anglo-French 
proposal for a union of Western European nations, 


Feb. 29. A five-nation, 50-year securi 
signed, March 17. : arash, we 
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minister 
ague, Mar. 1 
The ninth International Conference of Ameri 


the tion of J 
Gaitan, leader of the ed Cnverument Tabet 
. The conference closed, May 2, after creating 
the Organization of 21 American States. Charter 
ratified Dec. 13, 1951. 
Berlin 


Blockade and Airlift 
The Soviet Military Government in Berlin 


ing followin: 


ed 
a land blockade of the Allied sectors of the 
former German capital by refusing to permit 


i tates and British supply trains to pass 
United States a iD) iH i 


le and a 


h their zone, April 1. Thi 
through the DP Sept. 30, 


e 

Western counter-blockade were lifted, 
1949, after U. 
2,343,315 tons of food and coal into Western Berlin. 

Congress completed action on the Administra- 
tion’s $6,098,000,000 omnibus foreign aid bill, April 
2. The measure was signed, April 
Truman who appointed Paul G. Hoffman, presi- 
dent of the Studebaker Corp., as Economic Co- 
operation Administrator. He served until Sept. 30, 
1950, and was succeeded by W. C. Foster. 

State of Israel Proclaimed 

The birth of the Free State of Israel was pro- 
claimed in Tel Aviv, May 14, as the British evacu- 
ated Palestine. Dr. Chaim Weizmann was elected 
Provisional President of Israel. First de facto rec- 
ognition of the new state came from the United 
States, May 14, and Soviet Russia, May 17. Weiz- 
mann was elected as Israel’s first regular President 
by the Constituent Assembly, Feb. 14, 1949. 

At a convention in Birmingham, Ala., 6,000 re- 
bellious Southern Democrats organized the States 
Rights party in opposition_to the regular Demo- 
cratic ticket and nominated Gov. J. Strom Thur- 
mond of South Carolina for President, July 17. 

Explosions in I. G. Farben chemical plant, 
Ludwigshafen, Germany, July 28, killed 184, in- 
jured 2,500. 

_Forty American soldiers on their way home were 
killed in a train collision in South Korea, Sept. 14. 

Count Folke Bernadotte, head of the Swedish 
Red Cross, U. N. mediator in Palestine, was as- 
sassinated by terrorists in the Jewish section of 
Jerusalem, Sept. 17. 

The U. N. General Assembly approved, 40 to 6, 
a U. S. resolution for controlling atomic energy 
and rejected a Soviet counter-plan calling for out- 
lawing of the atomic bomb, Nov. 4. 

Alger Hiss Perjury Case 

Alger Hiss, former State Department official, 
was indicted in New York City, Dec. 15, on two 
perjury charges after he had denied passing secret 
documents to Whittaker Chambers, a former maga-= 
zine editor, for transmission to a Communist spy 
ring. A jury failed to reach an agreement, July 8, 
1949. His second trial, Nov. 17, 1949-Jan. 21, 1950, 
ended with conviction on 2 counts and a sentence 
of 5 years in a Federal prison. Appeals to higher 
courts were rejected, and Hiss began his sentence 
Mar. 22, 1951. He denied all charges. He peti- 
tioned Federal Court, New York, for retrial on 
basis of new evidence of ‘‘forgery by typewriter,’’ 
Jan. 24, 1952. Judge H. W. Goddard denied it, 
July 22, 1952, Supreme Court on Apr. 27, 1953. He 
was released Nov. 27, 1954, 

Former Premier Hideki Tojo and six other 
Japanese war leaders were hanged in Tokyo, Dec. 
23, as war criminals. 

Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty, Roman Catholic 
primate of Hungary, arrested by Communist gov- 
ernment in Budapest on charges of treason, es- 
pionage and black market dealings, Dec. 27. Con- 
victed, given life imprisonment, Feb. 8, 1949, All 
persons taking eee in the Cardinal’s prosecution 
were excommunicated by Pope Pius XII. 

1949 

Chinese Communists occupied Tientsin, Jan. 15. 

ety: eee Surrenderee Peiping, Jan. 22. 
. S. recognized Israel and Hashemi 

of Jordan, Jan. 31, spear 

Israel and Arab nations concluded armistice 


under terms proposed . N. 
Bunche, Feb. atta by U.N Meda 
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Federal Court jury in New York City found | 


Mildred E. (Axis Sally) Gillars guilty of treason 
for broadcasting Nazi propaganda during war, 
March 10. She received 10 to 30 years in prion: xs 
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of 19 former officials of Nazi 


. e Communists cross 
the Yangtze and captured Nanking April 23. 
serae) sani Mma 
‘ael adm: A se to 12, 
abstentions, May 11. ah igh ngae 
Sale of liquor became 1 in Kansas for first 
time in 69 years after state prohibition law was 
repealed by popular referendum, June 6. 
U. N. Commission on Human Rights adopted 
covenant outlawin: 


arbitrary arrest, torture, slav- 


at: forced labor, June 20. 

nited Steel Workers, C.I.O., called a strike 
_. of 530,000 members against Big Steel, July 28. 
' After union dropped wage demands, U. S. Steel 


signed contract, Nov. 11, granting pensions and 
other benefits. Other companies also signed up. 

In White Paper on China, Aug. 6, Secretary of 
State Acheson blamed Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek’s ‘‘reactionary”’ clique for the Nationalists’ 
defeat by the Communists and gave notice that 
no further aid would be given Chiang’s government. 

Russia recalled its ambassador to Belgrade, de- 
nouncing Yugoslavia as enemy Aug. 16. 

Federal Republic of Western Germany was pro- 
claimed in Bonn and Theodor Heuss, Liberal, was 
elected president and Dr. Konrad Adenauer, leader 
of Christian Democratic party chancellor, Sept. 12. 
The Soviet Union set up the German Democratic 
Republic in Eastern Germany, with Wilhelm Pieck, 
president, Oct, 7. 

Western Powers ended military government of 
Western Germany and promulgated a civilian oc- 
cupation statute. Sept. 21. 

Atomic Explosion in Russia 

President Truman announced, Sept. 23, govern- 
ment had ‘“‘evidence that within recent weeks an 
atomic explosion had occurred in the U.S.S.R.,” 
ending U. S. monopoly of A-bomb. 

Mrs. I. Toguri D’Aquino, Tokyo Rose of Japa- 
nese wartime broadcasts, was sentenced in San 
Francisco Oct. 7 to ae ier in prison for treason. 
Supreme Court affirmed. Apr. 28, 1952. 

After 9-month triai, 11 leaders of American Com- 
munist party were convicted, Oct. 14, in New York 
City of advocating violent overthrow of U. S. 
Government. Federal Judge Harold R. Medina, 
Oct. 21, sentenced 10 defendants to five years in 
prison each and the llth, a war veteran, to 3 
years. U. S. Court of Appeals upheld conviction 
Aug. 1, 1950. Supreme Court upheld the convic- 
tions June 4, 1951. Seven surrendered July 2, 1951; 
of the other 4, hunted as fugitives, one, Gus Hall. 
was captured Oct. 8, 1951, and given 3 additional 
years. Robert G. Thompson was captured Aug. 
27, 1953. Five defense lawyers, cited for con- 
tempt during the trial, received sentences rang- 
ing from 1 to 6 months. Apr. 24, 1952, Supreme 
Court upheld sentences Mar. 10, 1952. 

Angus Ward, U. S. Consul General in Muk- 
den, Manchuria, and four consulate employees 
were arrested by Communists, Oct. 24, on charge 
of having beaten Chinese employee. Ward and 
others were sentenced to jail terms of three to six 
months, Nov. 22, but were released, Nov. 25, or- 
dered to leave country after U. S. had appealed 
39 other nations to join in a protest. 

Nationalist China’s government fied _to Formosa 
Dec. 7%. Chinese Communists took Yunnan and 
Kunming as Nationalists deserted. 

United States of Indonesia became a sovereign 
nation Dec. 27 when Queen Wilhelmina in Amster- 
dam signed act granting full autonomy. 

1950 

U. S. Jan. 2 ordered Hungary to close its con- 
sulates in New York and Cleveland, in retaliation 
for arrest of Robert A. Vogeler, American business 
man, on charge of spying. Hungary released 
Vogeler Apr. 28, 1951 when U. S. agreed to let 
consulates reopen. Edgar Sanders, Briton sen- 
tenced with Vogeler, was released Aug. 18, 1953. 

Great Britain broke diplomatic relations with 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist government in 
China Jan. 5 and recognized the Communist re- 
gime in Peiping Jan. 6. Communist China did not 
respond. 

Chou En-lai, foreign minister of Chinese Com- 
munists in Peiping, cabled U. N. Jan. 8 demanding 
expulsion from Security Council. of Dr. T. F. 
Tsiang, Nationalist China, chairman for January. 
Jacob A. Malik, Soviet Union, walked out of 
council in protest against Chiang, Jan 10. Soviet 
resolution unseating Nationalist China was de- 
feated by U. S., China, France, Cuba, Ecuador, 
Egypt, Britain and Norway, which had recognized 
Communist China, abstained. Malik and other 
Soviet delegates announced non-participation in 
protest. Boycott lasted 612 mos., Malik returning 
Aug, 1 to take chair of Security Council. 

U. S. Jan. 14 recalled all consular officials from 
Communist China after the latter seized the 
American consulate general in Peiping. 


“public of Korea (Communist). 


Masked bandits in Boston robbed Brink's, Inc. 
express office, of $1,000, 5 A i 
Se eae enn a ant nag 

salem proc. cay of Israel Jan. 23. 

India pr imed independent republic at New 
Delhi Jan. 26, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, president. 
serine’ in"indo-china’" Soviet ‘Union’ cesognised 

-China; Sovie nion rec 
ae Chi h and Vietminh Communist party, 


an, 29. 

President Truman announced Jan. 31 he had 
instructed the Atomic Energy Commission to 
produce the hydrogen bomb (H-bomb). Deci- 
sion approved by Bernard M. Baruch, Dr. Harold 
C. Urey and Gen. Dwight D. Hisenhower. DuPont 
was chosen Aug. 2 to make bomb at government 


expense. two Long Island Wrecks 

Two Long Island R. R. trains met head-on on a 
temporary one-track section near Rockville Center, 
Ere day Y., Feb. 17: 32 killed, 100 injured. One 
engineer was tried for second degree manslaughter 
and acquitted. Another wreck of commuting 
trains on the Long Island R. R. occurred Nov. 22 
near Richmond Hill, Queens Borough, New Yor 
N. Y., when an eastbound express crashed at fi 
speed into the rear of a stalled passenger train: 
19 dead, hundreds injured. The engineer died. 

British general election, Feb. 23, returned the 
Labor party to power by majority of only 6. 

Dr. Klaus J. E. Fuchs, German-born atomic 
research physicist at Harwell, Eng., pleaded 
guilty Mar. 1 to violating the Official Secrets 
Act and received 14 years in prison. He had 
communicated valuable atomic information to 
Russian agents since 1942. At one time he 
worked at Los Alamos. N. M. 

Judith Coplon, 28, former political analyst in 
Dept. of Justice, Washington, D. C., and Valen- 
tin A. Gubichev, 33, Russian engineer employed 
by United Nations, were found guilty of espio- 
nage Mar. 7 in New York and sentenced to 15 
years. Gubichev’s sentence was suspended when 
he agreed to leave the country. Miss Coplon also 
had been sentenced to 5 yen in 1949 Washington 
trial for stealing secret documents. The New 
York convictions were reversed by the U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, N. ¥., Dec. 5 because the 
FBI made the arrests without a warrant and the 
Government failed to show that its evidence was 
not obtained through wire-tapping. The indict- 
ment stood. U.S. Court of Appeals, D.C., upheld 
the Washington conviction June 1, 1951, but ruled 
the case should be retried because the Government 
used illegal wire-tap evidence. Miss Coplon won 
the right to a new trial Jan. 28. 1952, when the 
Supreme Gourt refused to review the lower court 
rulings on Government appeals, 

Dr. Herman N. Sander, 41, of Candia, N. H., 
was acquitted of first degree murder in Man- 
chester, N. H., Mar. 9. He had been charged with 
the ‘‘mercy killing’’ of Mrs. Abbie Borroto, 59, an 
incurable cancer patient, by injecting air in her 
veins. His license was later restored. Harold A. 
Mohr, 36, Coplay, Pa., was found guilty of haying 
killed his blind, cancer-stricken_brother; he -was 
given 3 to 6 years in prison and fined $600 Apr. 10. 

U. S..Supreme Court, 6 to 2, upheld power 
of Congressional committees to compel witnesses 
to state whether or not they were Communists, 
refusing to review lower court convictions of 
John Howard Lawson and Dalton Trumbo for 
contempt, April 10. 

Soviet Union announced, May 4, that it had 
repatriated 1,939,163 German war prisoners and 
only 9,717 criminals and 14 hospital patients 
were left. Chancellor Adenauer, West Germany, 
retorted the Russians had admitted holding 3,500,- 
000 at the end of the war and had not yet 
accounted for 1,500,000. U. S. asked Soviet Union 
July 14 to permit investigation; no result. 

European Coal and Steel Plan 

Robt. Schuman, French Foreign Minister, pro- 
posed pooling European steel and coal May 9. The 
British Labor government rejected the plan, but 
six nations, France, West Germany, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Netherlands and Luxemburg agreed to 
a conference. They agreed to a treaty Mar. 19, 
1951; ratified June 16, 1952. 

Thirty were killed, 350 injured when 467_tons 
of ammunition on 4 barges blew up at South 
Amboy, N. J., May 19. The shipment was en 
route to Pakistan. On May 21, 100 drums of 
phosphorus in a chemical plant exploded there, 
detonating 100 floating mines in Raritan Bay. 

Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Lebanon and Yemen 
signed mutual defense pact June 17 

U. 8S. 82-ton flying boat Caroline Mars, flying 
from Honolulu to San Diego, Calif., with 144, set 
a world passenger-carrying record June 18 

Republic of Korea invaded 2 p.m., June 24, 
(EST), by forces of the People’s Democratic Re- 
Consult summary 
of Korean war. 

Eight Hollywood personalities refusing to tell 
whether they were Communists, were convicted of 


, 
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contempt of Congress June 29. Four were sen- 
tenced vis a year in jail, 2 to 6-month terms, and 
2 had eerie deferred. Six imprisoned were 
1,000 each. 
ting dex President Truman’s orders, the Army 
seized all railroads Aug. 27 to prevent a general 
strike after unions had rejected terms of an 18c 
an hour rise for yardmen but none for trainmen. 
A stalled troop train on the Pennsylvania R.R. 
was rammed by the Spirit of St. Louis at Ww. 
Lafayette, O., Sept. 11; 33 National Guardsmen 
en route to Camp Atter , Ind., were killed, 
Possible aggression from the East led England, 
france and the U.S. to adopt, in New York 
Sept. 14-19, an agreement to provide for West 
Germany’s defense and enable it to contribute 
to the defense of western Europe. Political and 
manufacturing curbs on West Germany were eased. 
President Truman and General of the Army 
Douglas C. MacArthur, with their top aides, con- 
ferred on Wake Islana Oct. 15. 


Attempt to Kill President 


‘Two Puerto Rican fanatics, members of a na- 
tionalist movement, tried to shoot their way into 
the President’s house, Washington, Nov. 1, to 
assassinate President Truman. Guards killed 
Griselio Torresola, New York; wounded Oscar 
Collazo, 36, New York pocketbook frame polisher, 
Pyt. Leslie Coffelt, a guard, was fatally shot; 2 
other guards were seriously injured. Coffelt was 
buried in Arlington National Cemetery. Collazo 
Was convicted of murder Mar. 7, 1951, and sen- 
tenced to death. U. S. Supreme Court denied ap- 
peal June 2, 1952. President Truman commuted 
sentence to life imprisonment, July 24, 1952. 

In Puerto Rico nationalists attacked the gover- 
nor’s palace in San Juan and police stations, set 
fire to a village; 13 policemen were killed, 9 rebels. 
The nationalist ieader, Pedro Albizu Campos, was 
convicted Feb. 20, 1951, of using firearms and given 
10 yrs., 9 mos. in prison. He also was convicted of 
attempted murder. 

U.S. banned shipments to China mainland and 
to Asiatic ports trading with Communist China, 


ec, 8. 

Supreme Court ruled Dec. 11, that under the 
5th amendment no one could be forced to testify 
against himself. 

President Truman proclaimed a state of na- 
tional emergency Dec. 16, called for a united 
effort to withstand Communist aggression. 

‘ Vietnam became a sovereign nation in the 
French Union, Dec, 23, 
1951 

ERP aid to Great Britain ended Jan. 1. Britain 
received $2,694,339,000. 

Post office United Nations, N.Y., opened Jan. 9. 

Tise Koch was sentenced to life imprisonment 
by a German court in Frankfort Jan. 15, for in- 
citing the murder of a Buchenwald prisoner. 

William W. Remington, Commerce Dept. em- 
ployee, was convicted of perjury in New York 
Feb. 7, and sentenced to 5 years and fined $2,000. 
U.S. Court of Appeals reversed decision Aug. 22, 
sent case back for retrial. Remington was con- 
victed Jan. 27, 1953 on 2 counts of a new 5-count 
perjury indictment, and sentenced Feb. 4, 1953 to 
3 years. Conviction upheld by Court of Appeals. 
He died in prison Nov. 24, 1954, after a beating 
by 2 convicts. 

The 22nd amendment to the Constitution, limit- 
ing presidents to 2 terms, was adopted Feb. 26. 


Senate Committee Reports on Crime 

Senate Committee to Investigate Organized 
Crime in Interstate Commerce, Sen. Estes Ke- 
fauver (D.-Tenn.) ch., exposed nation-wide crimi- 
nal organizations that reaped huge illegal profits, 
used these funds to enter legitimate businesses, 
influenced politicians and bought protection. Pre- 
liminary report, Feb, 28, said gambling took over 
$20 billion a year. Full report May 1, named 2 
major crime syndicates in New York and Chicago. 
‘Three Americans—Julius Rosenberg; his wife, 
Ethel, and Morton Sobell—were found guilty Mar. 
29, of conspiracy to commit wartime sabotage. 
Rosenbergs sentenced to death, Sobell to 30 
years. Appeals denied. David Greenglass, brother 
of Mrs. Rosenberg and a state witness, received 15 
years in prison. Rosenbergs executed at Sing Sing 
prison, ig terea N.Y., June 19, 1953. 

General of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower 
opened in Paris Apr. 2 Supreme Hq., Allied Pow- 
ers, Europe (SHAPE). 

President Truman relieved Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur of his commands in the Far Hast Apr. 11 
for ignoring presidential directives on clearing 
statements on policy. 

La Prensa, independent Buenos Aires newspaper, 
was expropriated by the Argentine government 
Apr. Under the direction of the Paz 
family for 81 years, the paper reopened under 
government control Nov. 19. 

West Germany adopted co-determination plan 
Apr. 19, giving 500,000 coal and steel workers 
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equal hts with industry_owners. J 

soe the seater 
; N. Oatis, Associated 
William a ase 


nee ‘oductio: 
sume production. 
UN! General Assembly voted arms embargo 
against Communist China May 18. 
hos mine explosion at Easington, Eng., killed 


, May 20. 

People’s Republic of China (Communist) an- 
nounced the ‘‘peaceful liberation’’ of Tibet May 
27. A 17-point agreement was signed May 23 
in Peiping permitting Chinese Communist troops 
to be stationed in Tibet. Chinese insisted on 
readmission of exiled Panchen Lama to Tibet. 
Dalai Lama acknowledged the agreement Oct. 24. 
: yi ae Mo., Okla., July 11, killed 41; 
amage ion. 

Tariff concessions by the U.S. to the Soviet 
Union, Communist China and all Communist- 
dominated lands were suspended Aug. 1. 
tracting parties to the General Agreem: 
Tariffs and Trade freed the U.S. from trade obli- 
gations toward Czechoslovakia Sept. 27 

Manchurian fiood, Aug., 1,800 dead, 
ing, according to Mukden. 

Hurricane, Aug. 18, killed 148 in Caribbean area, 
wrecked Port Royal, Jamaica. 

Transcontinental television inaugurated Sept. 4, 
with President Truman’s address at the Japanese 
Peace Treaty Conference in San Francisco. Esti- 
mated 40,000,000 saw broadcast by 94 stations. 

Azores were brought into NATO network Sept. 
6, by U.S.-Portugal treaty giving U.S. new rights 
in the islands. 

Japanese Peace Treaty signed in San Francisco 
Sept. 8 by U.S. and 48 other nations. 

NATO Council, at Ottawa, Canada, Sept. 15-20, 
approved entry _of Turkey and Greece to the 
NATO, and at Rome, Nov. 28, endorsed a Euro- 
aoe army. U.S. Senate ratified entries, Jan. 29, 


A revolt against Perén regime in Argentina by 
factions of the country’s armed forces was crushed 
Sept. 28. Perdén was reelected president Nov. 11. 

Princess Elizabeth of England and husband Duke 
of Edinburgh, toured Canada Oct. 8-Nov. 12, 
visited President Truman in Washington Oct. 31. 

Typhoon in Japan Oct. 14, killed 448, injured 
1,755, destroyed 12,000 houses and 1,100 ships. 


U.S. Ends War with Germany 


War between Germany and the U.S. formally 
ended Oct. 19. Great Britain and France ended 
war with Germany July 9. 

General election in Great Britain Oct. 25, re- 
turned the Conservative government to power. 
Prime Minister Clement R. Attlee, Labor, was suc- 
ceeded by Winston Churchill Nov. 8. 

Bank of England, after 19 years, resumed con- 
ares = the price and volume of British currency, 

ov. 7. : 

Great Britain, France, Turkey and the U.S. 
announced plans for a Middle East defense com- 
mand against outside aggression, Nov. 10, sent 
statement of principles to Arab nations and Israel. 
Union of South Africa accepted membership Nev. 
12, Australia Dec. 5. Soviet Union warned Arab 
states and Israel against joining. 

Massachusetts legislature banned Communist 
party from ballot Nov. 16, as subversive. 

U.S.A.F. C-47 forced down in Hungary Nov. 19. 
Crewmen, charged with border violation, released 
Dec. 28, after U.S. paid $120,000 in ‘‘fines.’”’ U.S. 
closed Hungarian consulates in New York and 
Cleveland, banned travel in Hungary. 

Libya became an independent constitutional 
monarchy, Dec. 24. 

ECA, which spent $12.5 billion since Apr. 9, 
1948, was replaced Dec. 31, by the Mutual Security 
Agency. 1952 

Adm. Lynde D. MacCormick, U.S.N., named as 
head of NATO naval forces in the Atlantic, ha., 
et Rea Jom. 30. 

ire in antic City, N. J., Jam. 7, destr 
$4,000,000 boardwalk property. 3 pipes 

George VI ot England, 56, died at Sandringham, 
au Bee ee pe hg acoder as Elizabeth 

5 . 8, S crowned in 
Tune 3, 1988. estminster Abbey, 


| 


"3,000 miss- . 


’ 


Newark Airport was closed Feb. 11, following 3 ~ 


fatal crashes in 2 months in nearby Eli 
N. J. Controls were instituted and the eld see 
opened Nov. 15, after completion of a new runway. 


'_ Railroad accident 20 miles fr 
Mar, 4, killed 119, injured 25077 7° © Janeiro, 


Austrian Treaty Deadlock 


Soviet Union proposed a German peace trea| 
6 AD ep ae by Britain, France had the U.S. 
e of agreement on unification, inability 
to effect free elections and Russian insistence on 
using Potsdam decisions as a basis. A Wes 
al for a short, 8-article Austrian peace 
eaty, Mar. 13, was rejected by the U.S.S.R. 
Gen. aero Batista, former president of 
Cuba, ousted the government of Carlos Prios So- 
carras and seized control Mar. 10. 
NATO reorganized Mar. 12. 
Ismay appointed 
» hq. in 


22, Cu 
* ees Agr. 17. Mexico rejected U.S. terms 
invalidating a law put - 
She h ng aw putting colored voters on sepa 


Arkansas, Tennessee, Missouri 

Mississippi, Kentucky and Alabama, Mar, 21, 
killed 236, injured 1,000. : eS 
French arrested premier of Tunis and cabinet 

Officials Mar. 26 after nationalists denounced 
French reforms, Riots took 100 lives. Bey of 


Sentence affirmed hy New York Court of Be nome 


100,000 homeless, 2,500,000 
acres flooded, damage $300,000,000, Apr. 6-26. 


Steel Industry Seizure Ruled Mlegal 


President Truman ordered Secy. of Commerce 
Charles Sawyer Apr. 8, to seize and operate the 
nation’s steel mills to avert a strike by 600,000 CIO 
United Steelworkers. Seizure was ruled illegal by 
the Supreme Court June 2; strike followed June 3, 
was settled July 24. 

New York State’s released time program, per- 
mitting public school pupils to attend religious 
instruction outside school buildings, was upheld 
by the Supreme Court, 6 to 2, Apr. 28. 

British DeHavilland Comet, London to Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa, 6,724 mi. in less than 24 
hrs., opened first jetliner passenger service, May 2. 

U.S. railroads, under Army control since Aug. 27, 
1950, were returned te their owners May 23, by 
order of President Truman, afte 


4 
| 


© carriers and 
unions signed a 16-month contract covering 150,- 
000 workers on 130 lines. 

Peace contract between West Germany, U.S., 
Great Britain and France was signed in Bonn, 
May 26. Occupation statute and allied high com- 
missions abolished. 

Treaty founding the European Defense Com- 
munity signed in Paris May 27, by France, West 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Luxemburg. Reciprocal aid pacts signed between 
the NATO and the EDC. France rejected EDC, 
Aug. 30, 1954. 

Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, U.S. commander in 
Korea, succeeded Gen. of the Army Dwight D. 
Eisenhower as SHAPE commander in Europe, May 
30. Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, NATO Chief of 
Staff, succeeded Ridgway. July 11, 1953. 

House committee investigating the Katyn forest 
Massacre of 15,000 Poles announced July 2, that 
the Soviet Union was responsible. 

Puerto Rico became the first commonwealth of 
the U.S. July 25, after President Truman ap- 
proved constitution July 3. 

King Farouk of Egypt was forced to abdicate 
July 26, after Maj. Gen, Mohammed Naguib, 51, 
seized power in a our July 23, and pressed an 
anti-corruption campaign. 

William Schneiderman, alleged acting head of 
the Communist party_in the U.S., and 13 others 
were found guilty in Los Angeles Aug. 5, of con- 
spiring to overthrow the U.S. Each was sentenced 
to 5 years and fined $10,000. They appealed. In 
Baltimore, 6 Communist party members were 
found guilty of conspiracy Apr. 1, and were given 
2 to 5 years and fined $1,000 each. Appeal denied. 

West Germany agreed Sept. 10, to pay Israel 
$822,000,000 over 12 to 14 years as indemnity for 
Nazi and anti-Semitic acts. German parliament 
and Israel approved 1953. 

Soviet Union vetoed admission of Libya to the 
U.N. Sept. 16; of Japan Sept, 18. 
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Britain successfully completed its first atomic 
test off northwest Ai ° 
bomb aboard a naval aes ag babe Fs. 


Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower (Rep.) was elected 
U.S. 4, receiving the largest 


y . Re- 
ublican party gained control of House and had 
enate by one vote. 
Chaim Weizmann, 177, pres, of Israel, died Nov. 

9, on his estate near Rehoveth. Yitzhak Ben-Zyi 
was chosen president Dec. 8. 

AEC announced tests at Eniwetok Atoll Nov. 
16, contributing to hydrogen bomb research. Ob- 
servers reported the test island had disappeared. 

In Prague, 11 purged Communists, including 
Vladimir Clementis and Rudolf Slansky, were 
hanged Dee. 3, for espionage and treason. 

Prof. Owen Lattimore of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity was indicted on 7 [apd bee counts by a 
Federal grand jury in Washington, Dec. 16, as @ 
result of his Pessina. February and March, 1952, 
before the Senate Internal Security subcommittee 
investigating the extent to which the Institute of 
Pacific Relations influenced U.S. policy in the Far 
East. He pleaded not guilty. Federal Judge Luther 
W. Youngdahl dismissed 4 counts May 2, 1953; 
Government, Aug. 24, 1953, asked that they be 
restored. Federal Court of Appeals restored 2 
counts, July 8, 1954. The attorney general ordered 
all charges dismissed June 28, 1955. 

McCarran-Walter Immigration Act, enacted over 
President Truman’s veto and later opposed by 
President Eisenhower, went into effect. Dec. 24. 

Alan Nunn May, British scientist who gave 
atom secrets to the U.S.S.R., was released from 
prison Dec. 29, after serving 6 yrs. 8 mos. of 
his 10-yr. term, ings 


World’s first Asian Socialist Conference met 
in Rangoon, Burma, Jan. 9-15, approved ties with 
West’s Socialist International and advocated that 
tillers become land owners. 

In the Soviet Union, 9 doctors were arrested 
Jan. 13, for allegedly plotting to kill Russian 
leaders. They were released Apr. 4 by new regime. 

Eisenhower ended the neutralization of For- 
mosa by the U.S. 7th Fleet. 

In New York, Jan. 21, 13 secondary Communist 
leaders, on trial since Apr. 15, 1952, were con- 
victed of conspiracy to teach and advocate the 
overthrow of the U.S. government. They were 
given 3 years and fines of $6,000. They refused 
@ court offer to go to Russia instead of to prison 
and appealed. ; 

North Sea storm and spring flood tides devastated 
coastal areas of the Netherlands, Belgium and 
Britain, Jan. 31-Feb. 1. Over 2,000 people died, 
1,783 of them in the Netherlands. Damage ap- 
proached $400,000,000. 

High Authority of the European Coal and Steel 
Community set up a single market for coal Feb. 
10, for steel May 1. Six member nations agreed 
to scrap tariffs and import quotas within the Com- 
munity, Draft charter for limited European po- 
litical federation was completed Mar. 10. 


Sudan Elects Government 


Egypt and Britain signed an agreement in Cairo, 
Feb. 12,.providing for self-government in -the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and for self-determination 
by the Sudanese within 3 years, ending the 54- 
yr.-old condominium. Pro-Egyptian Natl. Union 
party won election for new Sudanese parliament 
Dec. 11, and chose Ismail el Azhari, its leader, 
as prime minister Jan. 6, 1954. Parliament opened 
Mar. 10, 1954. 

Guatemala, under a land reform program to 
distribute uncultivated tracts to landless peasants, 
expropriated 234,000 acres of United Fruit Co. 
holdings Feb. 13. Similar moves were made against 
other firms. 

Greece, Yugoslavia and Turkey signed a 5-yr. 
treaty of friendship and defense against aggres- 
sion in Ankara, Feb. 28; ratified May 18. 

Joseph V. Stalin, 73, premier of the Soviet 
Union 29 years, died in Moscow, Mar. 5, after 
suffering a brain hemorrhage Mar. 1. Buried in 
Red Square tomb Mar. 9. Georgi M. Malenkov 
succeeded, 

Four Czechoslovaks seized control of a Czecho- 
slovak plane, 29 aboard, landed at Frankfurt, 
West Germany, Mar. Six received asylum; 
others and the plane were returned. Czechoslovak 
mechanic and 7 others fled from Pilsen to West 
Germany in a home-made armored car July 25. 

Mau Mau society, secret anti-white organiza- 
tion in Kenya, Africa, climaxed sporadic attacks 


71 and wounding 
ribesmen in a raid 
ts made 
Jomo Kenyatta, tribal 
Apr. 8, of org 
leader, found guilty Ap! wi feeSane groups 
covering Mau Mau activities were de- 
legal. Unrest and Hersosieet re ont a 
Kikuyu that 12,000 sq. ae a wad 
ives. 
toon. "convention on political rights for women 
was signed by 17 nations in New York, Mar. 31. 
It provided for equal rights in voting, eligibility 
for public office and other public functions. 
President Eisenhower signed legislation Apr. 1, 
creating eee ane ee and Welfare. 
Mrs. Ove obby named secy. 
Kehl, Baden, was returned to the Germans by 
Apr. 8. 
P Gonsnmnist-1ed Vietminh invaded Laos, Indo- 
China with 40,000 troops Apr. 14, but withdrew in 
May before monsoon rains began. 
Subversive Activities Control Board, Apr. 20, 
ordered the Communist party of the U.S. to regis- 
ter with the Dept. of Justice. Party contested. 


U.S. Atomic Aid Pledged to NATO 

NATO Council ended its 11th meeting in Paris, 
Apr. 25, adopting long-range rearmament pro- 
gram for an extended emergency, discarding a 
1952 premise that the threat of Russian aggres- 
sion would be at peak in 1954, Goals for armed 
forces were eat: U.S. rome power was pledged 
to aid against aggression. 

Sen. Wayne Morse (Ind.-Ore.) spoke for 22 
hrs., 26 mins., Apr. 25, against a pending offshore 
lands bill. It was longest continuous speech in 
Senate history, surpassing one by Sen. Robert 
M. LaFollette of Wis. in 1908 by 4 hrs., 3 mins. 

India nationalized its 9 operating airlines May 
8, following parliamentary authorization May 5, 
to adapt private industry to India’s 5-yr. plan. 

President Eisenhower signed a bill May 22, giv- 
ing states title to submerged coastal lands. Su- 
preme Court, June, 1947, and June, 1950, de- 
clared= Federal government had ‘‘paramount 
rights,’’ and recognized power of Congress to trans- 
fer title. Court, Mar. 15, 1954, rejected state 
motions to upset the law. 

William Perl, jet propulsion expert, was found 
guilty May 22, of lying in 1950, when he said he 
did not know Julius Rosenberg and Morton Sobell, 
convicted atom spies. He received 5 yrs., June 5. 


Mount Everest Scaled 

Mount Everest, 29,002 ft., was conquered May 
29, by Edmond P. Hillary of New Zealand and 
Tensing Norkay, Nepalese living in India. Expe- 
dition was under Col. Henry C. J. Hunt, Briton, 

Ozechoslovakia revalued its currency May 30, 
to fight inflation. New rates depleted savings, 
reduced buying power. Workers rioted in protest. 

Demonstration by workers in East Berlin against 
increased work quotas June 16, erupted into an 
anti-Communist riot by 20,000 to 50,000 people 
June 17, and became a general strike involving 
200,000 in East Germany. Soviet troops quelled 
disturbances, killing 16. Concessions and reforms 
were granted; East German government was re- 
organized, July. 

Egypt was proclaimed a republic June 19, by its 
military junta. Maj. Gen. Mohammed Naguib 
Was named = president and premier. Lt. Col, 
Gamel Abdel Nasser became premier, Apr. 18, 
1954. Attempted assassination of Nasser, Oct. 26, 
saan resulted in the removal of Naguib from presi- 

ency. 

President Eisenhower July 10, offered to send 
$15,000,000 worth of food to relieve hunger in 
East Germany. He ignored refusals, and ship- 
ments arriving at rate of 5,000 tons a week were 
used to replenish West German stocks used July 
27-Oct. 10 to feed East Germans, who flocked 
to West Berlin distribution centers. 

L ti P. B sae ny ioaut 

avren . Beria, firs eputy premier of the 
Soviet Union, was dismissed, according to re- 
ports July 10, as an enemy of the people. He 
confessed and was executed Dec. 23, along with 
6 of his aides. Purge extended to Georgia, the 
Ukraine, Byelorussia and other Soviet states. 

Organization of Central American States, meet- 
ing in Managua, Nicaragua, July 10-13, resolved 
to combat Communism. Guatemala, Communist-in- 
eeeneed. reeeed to evened. 

protocol permitting foreign countries to 
try U.S. troops for civilian offenses was rati 
py the Senate, 72-15, July 15. ned 

John R. H. Christie, slayer of 7 women, in- 
cluding his wife, was hanged in England, July 15. 
He had sealed bodies in the walls of his apart- 
ment and buried others in a garden. 

Sen. Robert A. Taft (R.-O.), 63, died in New 
York, July 31. Buried in Cincinnati, Aug. 4. 

Japan and the U.S., Aug. 6, signed a Mutual 
Security Agreement governing arms to be made 
in Japan, intelligence activities and the sale of 
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Japanese goods. Agreement Sept. 30, 
Japanese military force, suppl 
iS. equipment, and provided for U.S. withdra’ 
bea Ja) —— capable itse! 
and the Republic of Korea in Seoul, Aug. 8, rati- 


fied Jan. 26, 1954. : 
hhammed Mi } 


Mo ‘ossadegh as 
Tran, Aug. 19, supporters of Shah Moham. 
med tize Hahlevt after h. with. aid 


Communists, had seized royalis 
the Shah to fiee the country. Mossadegh 


tried and sentenced Dec. 21, to 3 yrs. in prison. — 


Russia Tests Hydrogen Bomb 


Soviet Union, Aug. 20, announced the = of a 


hydrogen bomb; Atomic Energy Commiss 7 
date o Aug. 12. ee called for U-.N.-super- 
vised armament, 

France and Cambodia signed an agreement 
Aug. 29, giving. Cambodia full control of court 
and police matters. On Oct. 22, Laos 
corded full independence and sovereignty within 
the French Union. 


Chancellor Konrad Adenauer’s coalition gov-= © 


ernment was returned to power in West Germany’s 
2nd post-war election Sept. 6. He was re-elected 
Chancellor, Oct. 9. 

Spain and the U.S. signed a 10-yr. defense 
agreement in Madrid, Sept. 26, giving U.S. rights 
to Spanish military bases. Two agreements made 
$226,000,000 in aid available to Spain. Spain rati- 
fied Nov. 30; Senate approval was not required. 

Atty. Gen. Herbert Brownell, Jr., Nov. 6, as- 
serted former President Truman had given the 
late Harry Dexter White an important Govern- 
ment post in 1946, despite an FBI report that 
White was spying for the Soviet Union. Truman 
declined to comply with a subpoena by the House 
Uncpmericen Activities Committee investigating 

e case. 

President Eisenhower, Prime Minister Churchill 
and Premier Joseph Laniel of France ended @ 
5-day conference in Bermuda, Dec. 8 They 
agreed on unified action to protect the West and 
proposed exchanging atomic energy data. In @ 
speech to the U.N. General Assembly, Dec. 8, 
President Eisenhower urged the major powers to 
eooperate in developing peacetime uses of atomic 
energy. 
terials to an international pool. 

U.S. returned administrative control over the 
Amami Islands to Japan, Dec. 24, but retained 
defense rights. 1954 


Nautilus, first atomic-powered submarine, was 
launched at Groton, Conn., Jan. 21. 

Big Four foreign ministers met in Berlin Jan. 
25-Feb. 14; failed to agree on Austrian and Ger- 
man peace treaties. Meeting with Communist 
China was arranged to settle the Korean and 
Indo-Chinese questions. 

In Detroit, 6 leaders of the Communist party in 
Michigan were found guilty Feb. 16 of conspiring 
to overthrow the U.S. Government, bringing to 
41 the number convicted of violating. the Smith 
Act. Sentences ranged from 4 to 5 yrs.; each was 
fined $10,000. 


Representatives Wounded in Washington 

Five members of Congress were wounded in the 
House of Representatives, Mar. 1, by 4 Puerto 
Ricans, one a woman, who fired pistols at random 
from a spectators’ gallery, shouting for inde- 
pendence for Puerto Rico. Representatives re- 
covered. Attackers were sentenced to prison. 

Tenth Inter-American conference, held in Car- 
acas, Venezuela, adopted an anti-Communist res- 
alana cate Ao Speer es of Sues colo- 
nies in Sou merica and considered econ 
problems, Mar. 1 to 28. econnans 

Longest strike in the history of the Port of New 
York, Mar. 5-Apr. 3, caused by rival unions seek- 
ing to represent longshoremen, resulted in in- 
dustry losses of $500,000,000. 

Israeli bus, 15 aboard, was ambushed near Beer- 
sheeba, Israel, Mar. 17; 11 persons were killed. 
Israel charged Jordan with the attack. Mixed 
Armistice Commission did not censure Jordan, 
and Israel boycotted the Commission. Attack 
eee rise to a number of Jordanian Israeli inci- 

Stockholders, Mar. 24, approved the merger 
the Nash-Kelvinator Corp. and the Hudson Wrotos 
Car Co, Stockholders agreed to a merger between 
Packard and Studebaker, Aug. 1%. 

East Germany became a sovereign state, accord- 
ing to a Soviet announcement Mar. 26, but Rus- 
sian troops remained for security functions. 

A bid by the Soviet Union Mar. 31, to join the 
NATO in return for agreement by the U.S. and 
Western Europe for a Soviet-sponsored European 
security pact was rejected by the U.S. as an at- 
tempt Tir ene a oneen defenses. 

S. ce Academy was created by legisla- 
tion signed by the President, Apr. 1, Site near 


Colorado Springs, Colo. was chosen, but the 


1f. 
¢ signed by the U.S. 


was ac- — 


He proposed donations of nuclear ma- | 
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Memorable 


. was activated t 
eo i Ag, vat emporarily at Lowry Air 


overevaluations resulting in 
to 1 yr. in prison 


yot- 
ee the scientist because 
of “proof of fundamental-defects in his charac- 
ter,’’ and because his association with known 
Communists ‘‘extended far beyond the tolerable 
limits of prudence and restraint.’”” Oppenheimer 
was not found to be disloyal. 

Senate Permanent Investigating subcommittee 
held public hearings Apr. 22 to June 17, on 
charges made by Army Dept. officials and by Sen. 
Joseph R. McCarthy (R.-Wis.), ch. of the sub- 
committee, 

Russia ended diplomatic relations with Aus- 
tralia, Apr. 23, after Vladimir M. Petroy, a 
member of the Soviet embassy, was given political 
asylum. He had disclosed operation of a spy ring 


pee pustralia. Geneva Conference . 


Geneva Conference on Far Eastern Affairs, Apr. 
26-July 21, by foreign ministers of 19 nations, 
including Communist China. Free elections in 
Korea foundered on Communist objections to 
U. N. supervision. Armistice, effective Aug. 11, 
ended 715 years of war Indo-China, with 
French withdrawal. Vietminh won 177,000 sq. mi. 
and 12,000,000 pop. from Vietnam, Cambodia and 
Laos to vote on unified government. 

India and Communist China entered an 8-yr. 
pact Apr. 29, for ‘‘peaceful co-existence.’’ India 
Tecognized Tibet as part of China. 

Revolt by army forces in Paraguay, May 5, de- 
posed Pres. Federico Chaves. A military junta 
was established. 

President signed legislation May 13, authorizing 
the U.S. to join Canada in construction of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. Legal obstacles against 
U.S. participation in a $600,000,000 St. Lawrence 
Power Project were removed by the Supreme 
Court, June 7. 

Racial segregation in public schools was ruled 
unconstitutional in a unanimous decision of the 
Supreme Court, May 17. Decision applied to pub- 
lic schools systems in 21 states and the District 
of Columbia, 

President ordered the AEC, June 17, to nego- 
tiate a 25-yr. contract with the Dixon-Yates 
group to construct a $107,250,000 private power 
plant at West Memphis, Ark., to supply power to 
the TVA for use by the AEC. 

Anti-Communist Guatemalan forces, organized 
in Honduras, invaded Guatemala, June 18. Gov- 
ernment of Pres. Jacobo Arbenz Guzman was 
overthrown and & cease-fire was reached June 
29. It. Col. Carlos Castillo Armas, rebel leader, 
became pres. Sept. 1, when the ruling military 
junta resigned. g 

President Eisenhower and Prime Minister Win- 
ston Churchill conferred in Washington, June 25 
to 29 on world peace. 

Rationing of meat, last rationed item, ended 
in Britain, July 4. r 

Armistice signed July 21 (effective Aug. 11) in 
Geneva by France and Vietmin (Communist) 
ended 712 yrs. war in Indo-China with with- 
drawal of French, division of Indo-China into 
Vietnam and Vietmin, and provision for elections 
on unification. Integrity of Cambodia and Laos 
to be respected. 

Village of Dadra in the Portuguese colony of 


Hans Christian Andersen's 


Denmark, Sweden, the United States and other 
countries familiar with the tales of Hans Christian 
Andersen observed the 150th anniversary of his 
birth with special exercises in April, 1955. Ander- 
sen was born in Odense, Denmark, Apr. 2, 1805. 
His birthplace is now a museum and here King 
Frederick IX of Denmark broadcast a radio meés- 
sage to the English-speaking world from Ander- 
sen’s desk. Copenhagen had a procession of 
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Indian nationalists (United Front of Goa), beng 
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years. . 
Agitation by Greek residents of Cyprus, July 
28, for union with Greece was opposed by Britain. 
ae Aug. 20, asked the U.N, to hola @ plebi- 

Iran signed an agreement with 8 large oil com- 
panies Aug. 5, to resume production of Iranian 
oil, Pact, running 25 yrs. will give Iran $420,- 
000,000 in revenues in the next 3 yrs. Iran was to 
pay $70,000,000 to the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. for 
assets nationalized in 1951. 

Turkey, Greece and Yugoslavia signed a 20- 
year treaty of military assistance and political 
cooperation Aug, 9. 

Getulio D. Vargas, 71, committed suicide Aug. 
24, after resigning as president of Brazil. His 
regime had been shaken by financial scandals. 
Joao Cafe Filho, vice pres., succeeded. 

Communist party in the U.S. was outlawed by 
an act signed by the President, Aug. 24. Mem- 
bership in the party was not made a crime. 

France rejected EDC treaty Aug. 36, ending EDC. 

Hurricane Carol hit New England and eastern 
Long Island, Aug. 30; 68 killed, $500,000,000 
damage. Hurricane Edna hit New England and 
New Brunswick, Canada, Sept. 11, killing 23. 
Hurricane Florence killed 5 on the Gulf Coast of 
Mexico, Sept. 12. 

Southwest Asia Collective Defense Treaty signed 
in Manila, Sept. 8 by the U.S., Britain, France, 
Australia, New Zealand, the Philippines, Paki- 
stan and Thailand. 

Communist China adopted a new constitution 
Sept. 20. It called-for ‘‘indestructible’’ ties with 
Russia, Delegates to the first Natl. People’s Con~- 
gress in Peiping, Sept. 15 to 28, reelected Mao 
Tse-tung as chief of state and Chou En-lai as 
premier and foreign minister. 

London conference attended by 7 Western Euro- 
pean nations, Canada and the U.S. ended Oct. 3, 
with agreement, based on the 1948 Brussels treaty, 
to integrate West Germany with Western Europe. 
New organization was named the Western Euro- 
pean Union, Oct. 11 at Paris. 

Italy and Yugoslavia initialed an agreement in 
London, Oct. 5, énding their 9-yr. dispute over 
the Free Territory of Trieste. Zone A went to 
Italy, Zone B to Yugoslavia. Anglo-American 
occupation ended Oct. 26. 

Civil Service Commission reported Oct. 11 that 
6,926 Federal employees had been dismissed as 
security risks or had resigned between May 28, 
1953 and June 30, 1954. 

Agreement signed in Paris, Oct. 23, provided for 
West German sovereignty and would permit West 
Germany to rearm and enter the NATO and the 
WEU. Saar agreement provided for an interna- 
tionalized zone but gave France economic and 
political privilege until final peace treaty. 

French enclaves of Karikal, Mahe, Pondicherry 
and Yanaon were transferred to India, Nov. 1. 

Democrats, Nov. 2, won control of Senate, 48-47, 
and House, 232-203. Elected 18 of 33 governors. 
New York went Democratic by 11,000. 

U.S. informed the U.N., Nov. 15, that it had 
allocated 220 Ibs. of fissionable maior (U-235) 
for other nations to use experimentally. Britain 
promised 44 Ibs. 

Communist China reported Nov, 23, that a mili- 
tary court had sentenced 13 Americans, 11 of 
them airmen, to prison terms of 4 yrs. to life for 
alleged spying. U.S. termed-the charges false.. A 
protest was rejected by Peiping. 

Conference of European Communist nations, 
called by the Soviet Union, opened in Moscow, 
Nov. 29. U.S. and Western European nations re- 
fused to attend, seeing the meeting as a tactic 
to bar ratification of the Paris agreements. — 

Daniel F. Malan, 80, resigned as prime minister 
of the Union of South Africa, Nov. 30. Johannes 
G. Strijdom, 61, extreme nationalist, succeeded. 


150th Birthday Anniversary 


children, anda play based on Andersen’s life 
was performed at the Royal Theatre. The 
British Broadcasting Corp. cooperated in showing 
the festivities on television. An exhibition of 
works by Andersen was opened in Washington, 
D. C. by the Danish ambassador, Henrik de Kauff- 
mann. A statue of Andersen, the gift of Danish 
and American children, was presented to the city 
of New York, to be placed in Central Park. 
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1865—April 14. Abraham Lincoln, President of 
the United States, in Washington: died April 15. 
1876—June 4. Abdul Aziz, Sian be eet ie - 
i—] h 13. Alexander II, of Russia. ° 
Mee Ae Carmel: Pooeccs of the United States, 
in Washington; died Sept. 19. 
1893—Oct. 28. Carter H. Harrison, Sr., Mayor of 
Chicago. 
1894 June 24. Marie Francois Sadi-Carnot, 
President of France. 
1896—May 1, Nasr-ed-Din, Shah of Persia.—Aug. 
25. Juan Idiarte Borda, President e Lee es < 
1898—Feb. 18. Jose Maria Reyna Barr: io 
dent of Guatemala.—Sert. 10. Empress Elizabeth 
of Austria. 
1899—July 26. General Ulisses Heureauax, Presi- 
dent of the Dominican Republic. 
1900—Jan. 30. William Goebel, Governor of Ken=- 
tucky.— July 29. Humbert I, King of Italy. 
1901—Sept. 6. William McKinley, President of 
the United States, in Buffalo; died Sept. 14. Leon 
Czolgosz executed for the crime Oct. 29. 
1903—June 11, Alexander, King of Serbia, and 
his wife, Queen Draga, by army officers. 
1904—June 16. Bobrikoff, Governor of Linland. 
1905—Feb. 17. Sergius, Grand Duke of Russia. 
—Dec. 30. Ex-Governor Frank Steunenberg, Idaho. 
1908—Feb. 1. Carlos, King of Portugal. and Louis 
Philippe, Crown Prince. 
1909-—Oct. 26, Prince ito, of Japan. 
1911—Sept. 14. Peter Stolypin, Premier of Rus- 
sia.—Nov. 19. Ramon Caceres, President of the 
Dominican Republic. i 
1912—Nov. 12. Jose Canalejas, Premier of Spain. 
1913—Jan. 23. Nazim PF: Minister 
Madero, President 


asha, 
of War.—Feb. 23. Francisco I. 
of Mexico, and Jose Pino Suarez, the Vice-Presi- 
dent.—March 18, George, King of Greece. 
Ignited World War I 

1914—June 28. Archduke Francis Ferdinand of 
Austria-Hungary and his wife, Countess Sophie 
Chkotek, Duchess of Hohenberg, in Sarajevo, Bosnia 
(ater part of Yugoslavia), by Gavrillo Princip. 

1915—July 28, Guillaume Sam, President of Haiti. 

1916—Oct. 21, Count Carl Sturgkh, Austrian 
Premier, in Vienna. ; 

1918—July 5. Gen. Count von Mirbach, German 
Ambassador to Russia, in Moscow.—July 12. Grand 
Duke Michael of Russia, at Perm.—July 18. Nicho- 
las II, abdicated Czar of Russia; his wife, the 
Czarina Alexandra; their son, Czarevitch Alexis, 
and their daughters, Grand Duchesses Olga, Tati- 
ana, Marie, Anastasia, and 4 members of their 
household were murdered in cold blood by Bol- 
sheviki at Ekaterinburg.—July 31. German Field 
Marshal von Hichhorn, in the Ukraine.—Nov. 
Count Tisza, Premier of Hungary, in Budapest.— 
Dec. 14. Sidonio Paes, President of Portugal. 

1919—Feb. 20. Habibullah Khan, Ameer of Af- 
ghanistan, in Laghman.—Feb. 21. Kurt Eisner, 
Bavarian Premier, in Munich.—April 12, War Min- 
ister Neuring, in Dresden, Saxony.—Oct., 8, Hugo 
Haase, President German Socialist Party, in Berlin. 

1920—May 20. Gen. Venustiano Carranza, Presi- 
dent of Mexico, in Tiaxcaltenago. 

1921—March 8. Dato, Premier of Spain, in Ma- 
drid.—Aug. 26. Mathias Erzberger, ex-German 
Vice-Chancellor, near Offenburg, Baden.—Oct. 19. 
Portuguese Premier Antonio Granjo, former Presi- 
dent Machado dos Santos, and two other high offi- 
cials, Lishon.—Nov. 4. Ta Kashi Hara, Japanese 
Prra22 June 22. Piel 

—dJune 22. Field Marshal Sir Henry H. = 

son, in London.—June 24. Dr. Walter Mathenee 
German Foreign Minister, in Berlin.—Aug. 22. 
Gen. Michael Collins, Irish Free State Prime 
ne DY repels, Ree: County Cork.— 

ec. 16. Gabriel Narutowicz, first Preside 
Polish Republic, in Warsaw. mt or the 


Pancho Villa 


1923—May 10. Vaslov Vorovsky, Soviet i 
Minister, in Rome.—June 4, Cardinal Soldevinte ; 
Romera, Archbishop of Saragossa, in Spain —June 
29. Gen. J. C. Gomez, first Vice-President of 
Venezuela, in Caracas.—July 20. Gen. Francisco 
“Pancho’’ Villa, ex-rebel leader, in Parral, Mexico 

_1924—June 10. Giacomo Matteotti, moderate So- 
cialist eer a oe Parliament. 

ay : en. Simon Peth 
Virginian VRepublie, ii Paris ura, leader of 
—July 10. Kev "Higgins, Vice-P: 
the trish ree state. be i resident of 

f ay 20. en. Luis Mens, ex-Pre; 
Nicaragua, in’ Ponelova.—June 20. Stenhan Ree 
ditch, leader of Croatian Peasant Party. Paul 
Sree nie ern ee George Basaritchik. 
—July 17. Gen. varo regon, President- 
Naa i Fp eed oP eneselsak 

I —June 7. Dr. Albert von Baligand, German 
Minister to Portugal, Lisbon.—Nov. 14, P: i 
Hamaguchi, Tokyo. ae 


Memorable Dates—Political Assassinations 
Chief Political Assassinations Since 1865 


1932—May 6. Paul Doumer, President of the 
French Republic, by a Russian exile, Paris.—May 
16. Ki Inukai, Japanese Premier, Tokyo. 


: Attack, on Franklin D. Roosevelt 
1938—Feb. 15. In Miami, Fila., 


Pt Sock Foreign’ Minister 
renc oreign 
Vlada Chernozensky, a Bulgarian.—Dec. 1. Sergei 
Mironovich Kirov, Communist official, Leningrad. 
1935—-Sept. 8. U. S. Senator Huey P. bet ry 
in Baton La., by Dr. Carl Austin Weiss, 
who was slain by Long’s bodyguards. 
1936—Feb. 26. Finance Minister Kore Kiyo Ta- 
kahashi, 82; Admiral Makoto Saito, 78, ex-Premier, 
and Gen. Jotaro Watanabe, 58, in Toky 


‘okyo. 
Trotsky Slain 


1940—Aug. 20. Leon Trotsky (Leba Bronstein), 
63, exiled Russian war minister, by Frank Jackson 
(Jacques M. van den Dreschd), near Mexico City. 
1942—May 27. Reinhardt Heydrich, 38, Deputy 
Protector of Bohemia-Moravia, in bomb explosion 
near Lidice; hundreds of Czechs executed in re- 
prisal by Germans, and Lidice- levelled —Dec. 24. 
Admiral Jean Francois Darlan, 61, in Algiers. 
1944—Nov. 6. Lord Moyne (Walter E. Guinness), 
British Resident Minister, in Cairo, Egypt. 
1945—Feb. 24. Premier Ahmed Maher Pasha in 
the Egyptian Parliament, at Cairo. 
1946—June 9, Ananda Mahidol, 20-year-old King 
of Siam, dead of bullet in palace in Bangkok— 
July 21, Gualberto Villarroel, President of Bo- 


livia, in La Paz. 

1943—March 27. Col. Gen. Karl Swierczewski, 
Polish Vice Minister of National Defense, near 
Sanok.—July 19. U Aung San, de facto Premier of 
the Burmese Interim Government, and five top 
aids, by a band led by U Saw, former Premier. U 
Saw and five accomplices were hanged May 8, 1948. 

1948—Jan. 30. Mohandas K. Gandhi, 78, shot 
in New Delhi, India, by Nathuran Vinayak Godse, 
36.—Sept. 17._ Count Folke Bernadotte, U. ‘ 
Mediator for Palestine, ambushed in Israeli-held 
area of Jerusalem; Col. Andre Serot, of French 
Air Force, also killed.—Sept. 18. U Tin Tut, ex- 
Foreign Minister of Burma, anti-Communist, slain 
by bomb in Rangoon.—Dec. 28. Premier Mahmoud 
Fahmy Nokrashy Pasha of Egypt, 60, in Cairo. 

1949—June 26. Kim Koo, 73, leader of Korean 
Independence party, in Seoul, South Korea.—July 
18. Col. Francisco Javier Arana, chief of staff of 
Guatemalan Army, in Guatemala City.—Dec. 4, 
Duncan Stewart, Governor of Sarawak, in Kuching. 


Attempt on Truman’s Life 


1950—Nov. 1. In an attempt to assassinate Presi- 
dent Truman, two men identified as members of a 
Puerto Rican nationalist movement—Griselio Tor- 
resola and Oscar Collazo—tried to shoot their way 
into Blair House. Torresola was killed, and a 
guard, Pvt. Leslie Coffelt was fatally shot. Col- 
lazo, wounded, recovered and was tried and con- 
victed Mar. 7, 1951. for the murder of Coffelt. His 
death sentence was commuted to life imprisonment 
a President Peta en! 24, 1952.—Noy. 13 
‘ol. C. Delgado albaud, Presi Es 
mete Shay ts R sent oF es 
—Mar. 1. azmara, anti-Co: 
Premier of Iran, in Teheran.—July ie Risdon 
Solh, former Premier of Lebanon, in Amman, Jor- 
dan.—July 20. King Abdullah Ibn Ul-Hussein of 
Jordan, in the Old City of Jerusalem.—July 31, 
Brig. Gen. Charles M. Chanson, French Commis- 
sioner for South Vietnam, and Gov. Lap Thanh of 
South Vietnam.—Oct. 6. Sir Henry Gurney, Brit- 
ish High Commissioner for Malaya, near Kuala 
Lumpur.—Oct. 16. Liaquat Ali Khan, prime min- 
ister of Pakistan, in Rawalpindi.—Oct. 29. Ji ean de 
paveagads French Commissioner for Cambodia, at 
Pnompenh.—Nov. 16. Cyril Ousman, British Vice 
Consul at Jidda. Saudi Arabia. 
1953—July 1. Prince Azzedine Bey, in Tunis. 
1954—Sept. 18. Kou Voravong, Get 
of Laos, by terrorists in Vientiane, 
1955—Jan. 
Panama, by 


Laos. 
2. Jose Antonio Remon, President of 
machine gun at race track, Panama, 


ense minister 


VS. POLYGAMY AND SLAVERY 


First national ticket of Republican party was 
_ nominated June 17 at Philadelphia: John C. 
_ Fremont (Cal.) for president; Col. Wm. L. Day- 
ton (N.J.) for vice pres. Dayton won over 
Abraham Lincoln, Chas. Sumner, Nath. Banks and 
David Wilmot, Platform condemned ‘‘those twin 
devils of anarchy, polygamy and slavery.’’ Party 
lost 1856 election to Jas. Buchanan, Dem., who 
' polled 174 electors, 1,927,995 votes, vs. Fremont’s 
114 electors, 1,191,555 votes. John C. Breckinridge 
(Ky.) became vice pres. Democrats had rejected 
President Pierce, Lewis Cass, Stephen A. Douglas 
at Cincinnati, June 2. 

Illinois had organized Republican party at 
Bloomington May 29, where Lincoln spoke. He 
_ became an elector and made 50 speeches in cam- 
' paign. In December he presided over Sangamon 
County (I.) circuit court. 

Whigs made their last effort as party Sept. 17, 
nominating Millard Fillmore (Pres., 1850-53) at 
Baltimore. American (Know-Nothing) party also 
nominated Fillmore. Both lost. 


SLAVERY ISSUE IN KANSAS 


Bloody clashes by armed bands rocked Kansas 
Terr. as the Free State legislature at Topeka and 
the pro-slavery legislature at Lecompton battled 
for control. President Franklin Pierce and Secy. 
of War Jefferson Davis supported the pro-slavery 
meén. Topeka elected Chas. Robinson governor 
and sent A. H. Reeder and Jas. H. Lane as dele- 
gates to Congress: Lecompton indicted them for 
treason, put Robinson in jail. A sheriff in Law- 
rence destroyed the Emigrant Aid Society hq. and 
Herald of Freedom, while U. S. marshals led 
posse that sacked town May 21. 

Ossawatomie became battle ground between pro- 
slavery Missourians and Abolitionist John Brown. 
One of Brown’s sons was killed, another went mad 
from mistreatment; Brown killed farmers in cold 
blood in retaliation. After President appointed 
John W. Geary governor, latter, with Federal 
troops, forced Missourians across border. 

A Senate committee under Sen. Stephen A. 
Douglas advocated accepting Kansas as Free State; 
House voted for it, Senate rejected it. After Sen. 
Chas. Sumner (R.-Mass.) Abolitionist, denounced 
Sen. A. P. Butler (D.-S.C.) and the ‘crime 
against Kansas’’, Butler’s nephew, Rep. Preston 
S. Brooks (S.C.) beat Sumner with a heavy 
cane, May 22, making Sumner invalid 4 years. 
Brooks was fined $300; the House voted down a 
motion to expel him; he resigned, was reelected, 
resumed his seat Aug. 1. 

Southern Democrats Dec, 14 introduced a bill 
into the House legalizing the slave trade. It was 
defeated 183 to 58. 


CRIMEAN WAR ENDS 


After the British in February, 1856, destroyed 
the docks at Sebastopol, the Crimean War—to 
keep Russia from expanding—closed. Peace was 
signed in Paris Mar. 30. Disease ravaged all 
armies. The British lost 3,500 killed by bullets 
and up to 30,000 by illness; the French 63,500; 
the Russians 500,000 (est.), chiefly by pestilence. 
The war saw the first dressing stations opened 
by Florence Nightingale and the first sanitary 
commission, (British) which ‘‘reduced mortality.’’ 
Russia ceded part of Bessarabia to Moldavia, freed 
the Danube for navigation. The Black Sea was 
closed to warships. Russia repudiated this in 1870. 


FIRST MISSISSIPPI BRIDGE 


The westward movement of commerce passed a 
fresh milestone on April 21, 1856, when the first 
railroad locomotive crossed the first bridge across 
the Mississippi river, from Rock Island, Ill., to 
Davenport, Ia. The completed bridge was a victory 
for the railroad, which had been opposed by 
steamboat interests. On May 6, 1856, the steamboat 
-Effie Afton rammed the bridge and caught fire, 
and part of the bridge was burned. The steam- 
boat owner sued the Rock Island railroad for 
damages. In 1857 Abraham Lincoln was -one of 
defending counsel in a Chicago trial. The jury 
failed to reach a verdict. 


EVENTS OF 1856 


Little wars exploded in Central America, where 
Win. Walker, American filibusterer, took Nicaragua. 


Panorama of 1856—One Hundred Years Ago 


PANORAMA OF 1856—ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
Republican Party Loses; John Brown Fights Slavery; Vigilantes Act 


Costa Rica declared war on Walker, Mar. 1. U. S. 
President Franklin Pierce recognized Walker as 
pres. of Nicaragua June 24. Walker repealed laws 
that abolished slavery. Guatemala, Honduras and 
Salvador joined in war against Walker July 18... 
San Francisco citizens formed a Vigilance Com- 
mittee and organized military companies to stop 
murders after Jas. P. Casey, editor, killed Jas. 
King, another editor, May 14. The committee 
hanged Casey and 3 others and booted 30 des- 
peradoes out of the state before disbanding Aug. 
18. . . . Seattle, attacked by Indians Jan. 26 was 
defended by U. S. sloop Decatur. Indians were 
defeated on White River Mar. 8, routed Mar. 28. 
... . Kansas had 30° below zero Feb. 3. East 
River Brooklyn-New York, frozen over Feb. 10. 
Mississippi ice wrecked 23 steamboats. . . . 
Charleston, S. C., burned Feb. 17. - . Great 
Lakes storms wrecked 49 ships, 200 dead. . . - 
California’s first railroad, Sacramento to Folsom, 
Feb. 22... . Camden, N. J. ferry burned Mat., 
50 dead. . . . Mormons in Salt Lake City adopted 
constitution of state of Deseret, Apr. 6... . Phila- 
delphia tornado Apr. 13... . Rouge River Indian 
war ended, Oregon, June. . . . Washington statue 
unveiled in Union Square, New York, July 4... . 
Train collision near Philadelphia July 17, 66 dead. 
5 British Arctic expedition ship, Resolute, 
found in ice by American whaler. U. S. Congress 
paid $40,000 for it, gave it to Queen Victoria. ... 
Political riots in Valencia, Barcelona, Spain... . 
Earthquakes, Candia and Rhodes, Oct., 700 dead. 
. .. Sigma Alpha Epsilon and Theta Chi founded; 
. . . British under Sir M. Seymour destroyed 
Chinese fleet, bombarded Canton in Tae-ping re- 
bellion Oct.-Noy... . . After Persians took Herat 
British sent troops, defeated Persians at Bushire 
Dec. 8-10. . . First condensed milk plant at 
Litchfield, Conn. First Bessemer steel plant at 
Phillipsburg, N. J. John Ericsson invented caloric 
engine. Colleges founded: Garrett Biblical, Evan- 
ston, Ill.; Monmouth, Ill.; Stephens, Columbia, 
Mo.; Seton Hall, S. Orange, N. J.; St. Lawrence, 
Canton, N. Y.; Western, Toledo, O. Stephen Fos- 
ter wrote Gentle Annie. Richard Wagner com- 
pleted Die Walkure. 


BOOKS OF 1856 


Horatio Alger, Jr.: Bertha’s Christmas Vision. 
Geo. L. Aiken, play: The Old Homestead. John 
Bigelow: Life of Fremont. Wm. Bradford: History 
of Plymouth Plantations, first printing. Alicé Cary: 
Married, Not Mated. Geo. W. Curtis: Prue and I. 
Paul Du Chaillu: Travels in Central Africa. Chas. 
Dickens: Wreck of the Golden Mary. R. W. Emer- 
son: English Traits. Jas. A. Froude: History of 
England. Elizabeth Gaskell: A Christmas Carol, 
Chas. Kingsley: The Heroes. W. S. Landor: An- 
tony and Octavius. Herman Melviile: Piazza Tales. 
John L. Motley: Rise of the Dutch Republic. 
Dinah M. Murdock: John Halifax, Gentleman. 
Wm. Morris: Winter Weather. John H. Newman: 
Callista. Chas. Nordhoff: Whaling and Fishing. 
Coventry Patmore: The Espousal. Chas. Reade: 
Never Too Late To Mend. Dante G. Rossetti: The 
Blessed Damozel. John Ruskin: Modern Painters, 
Vols. 3-4. H. R. Schooleraft: The Myth of Hia- 
watha. H. M. Stanley: Sinai and Palestine. Har- 
riet B. Stowe: Dred. W. M. Thackeray: Memoirs 
of Yellowplush; Rebecca and Rowena. Geo. Tuck- 
er: History of the United States. Charlotte M. 
Yonge: Daisy Chain. 


BORN AND DIED 
Born in 1856: Wm. Archer. Ferdinand Avenarius. 
T. V. Bethmann-Hollweg. Wm. B. Booth. Louis 
D. Brandeis. Edward Channing. Kenyon Cox. Jos. 
Conrad. Harold Frederic. Sigmund Freud. Frank 
W. Gunsaulus. Arthur T. Hadley. H. Rider Hag- 
gard. Rich. B. Haldane. Jas. K. Hardie. Wm. 
Rainey Harper. Frank Harris. Elbert Hubbard. 
Frank B. Kellogg. A. Lawrence Lowell. Felix 
Mottl. Violet Paget. Robt. E. Peary. Henri P, 
Petain. Lizette W. Reese. John Singer Sargent. 
Matilde Serao Christian Sinding. Geo. Adam 
Smith. Geo. Bernard Shaw. Jos. J. Thomson. John 
C. Van Dyke. Thos. E, Watson. Woodrow Wilson. 
Died in 1856: John M. Clayton, H. P. Delaroche, 
Thos. Doughty. Jas. B. Fraser, Heinrich Heine. 
Sir Wm. Hamilton. Hugh Miller. Sir John Ross. 

Robt. Schumann. Robt. L. Stevens. 


: ae Marin _ Disaster. 


Se pce (T)—to: 
n Br.—British, UD aati , Ger.—G 


hy 1857 


b 
P26) Tempest (V) 0.222. -seee veces . 150 
q uebec to Montreal... 250 
me 30D Pee we ydney, Australia. 120 
vey 12° 400 


i 
; Ivania eS on Mississippi R.. 
peaney (B) B as nena Sienistainia 


. 


Br. Pomona iat Ae Liverpool,... 
Royal Charter (W) on Anglesea coast 446 
. 1860 
Luna (W) off Barfleur, France...... 
tad (W) near Cape Sable, N.S. 
Lady Elgin (C) on Lake Michigan. . 


CIVIL WAR 1861-65 


100 
205 
300 


1862 
fee 8 Cumberland, a Si (Fed.) sunk by 
_ Mar. 


Merrimac (Conf. 

9 ‘Battle of Mia cionaee (Conf.) and Monitor 
fred) Boe vie! gules in a draw; Merrimac 
purned by Conf., in May, to_prevent capture. 
Dec. 31 Monitor (S) off Cape Hatteras 


1863 
Feb. 7 Orpheus (W) off New Zealand...... 
Apr. 27 foeciscaras (W) off Cape Race..... 


1864 
June 19 Alabama (Conf.) sunk by Kearsarge (Fed.) 
Feb. 7 Housatonic (Fed.) (T) by the H. L. Hunley 
(Conf.) off Charleston, S. C. The Hunley swamped 
and its crew of 9 was lost: first recorded sink- 
ing of warship by submarine 


190 
237 


1865 
Apr. 27 Sultana (E) on Mississippi River. . ‘a ,450 
Aug. 24 Eagle Speed (F) near Calcutta..... 265 
1866 
Jan. 11 London (F) in Bay of Biscay.. eceoO 
Jan. 30 Missouri (E) on Ohio River. 100 
Oct. 3 Evening Star (F) from New York... 250 
1867 
Oct. 29 Rhone, Wye and 50 other vessels w) 
at St. Thomas, West aan by hurricane. ...1,000 
1868 
Apr. _9 Sea Bird (B) on Lake Michigan..... 100 
Apr. 17 United Kingdom (V).............. 80 
Dec. 4 America; United States (B) Ohio R.. 72 
1869 
Oct. 27 Stonewall (B) below Cairo, Ill...... 200 
0 
Jan. 24 Oneida (C) off Yokohama.......... 115. 
Jan. 28 City of Boston (V) in Atlantic...... 191 
Sept. 7 Br. warship Captain (F) off pont 472 
Oct. 19 Cambria lost off Inishtrahull. - 170 
1871 
Jan. 28 H.R. Dale Rane rr ennenisners: 87 
July 30 Westfield tenes (E) N. ¥. harbor... 100 
1872 
Noy. 7 Mary Celeste att New York for Genoa; 
found abandoned in Atlantic 4 weeks 
later; crew atk heard from 
Jan. 22 WNorthfleet Rs) ait Dungeness. . 300 
Apr. 1 r. Atlantic (W) off Nova ‘Scotia. |: il 54 
Noy. 23 Ville de oor Se in Atlantic. ..... 330 
Dec. 6 Cospatrick ar aie Mek seceveccese 470 
187. 
May 7 Schiller (W) on Scilly Islands...... 

Nov. 4 Pacific (C) off Cape Flattery.. °°” is 336 
Dec. 6 Deutschland (W) mouth of Thames. 157 
1877 

July 15 Bten (W) off Valparaiso........ 
Nov. 24 Huron (W) off North Carolina. , vee 190 
Nov... <Atacama “th re auras Chile. 104 
Jan. 31 Metropolis Ww 78 North Carol 
Mar. 24 Eurydice (F) near Isle of weno: ot 300 
Sept. 3 Princess ae (C) on Thames River 700 
1879 

Feb. sede 13 fishing schooners (F) off N. F..... 1 
Dee, Borusia sunk off Spain.......:..... 174 
Jan. 31 Atlanta (V) from B da, 

anta rom Bermuda......... 290 
Nov. 24 Uncle Joseph (C) off Spezzia. . - 250 


> - (Figures show lives lost. ‘Only more s U ck 
)— bared (c) C)—eollision RD nie Sec 5 (E)—exploded, (F)—for ()— foundered at se ea a E: 
erman, He ttallan, 3 Jap. fe deci shel 


< 


ate 
May 24 Vicia ee 2% 
June .. U.S. naval vessel Jeanette crush in 
‘Aretic ice and sunk 500 miles off Siberian coast 
‘Cmdr. G. W. De Long end 21 iL eenies Sees 11 sure 
vived, including Lt. G. W. Melville. T he vessel had 
been in the ice pack since Sept, 1879. ‘t had sailed 
from San Francisco in July, 1879, for the North 
Pole pine been bought and outfitted by James 
Gordon Bennett 


1882 
Asia (F) aie piste Ste. Marie...... 


Ger. Unanbein: om fceberg....+.+++. 389 
Daphne e capsized in Cly 


\ ee 


1884 
City of [Sea omote ei oft aig: wiecaiona 
Daniel 


Pomene *State State of Molds te (C) Foaccee 
Sp. Gigon; British Lexham (C)..... 


1887 
Kapunda; Ada Melmore (C) Brazil. . 
ae peer (C) in Eng. Channel. 


mE 


889 


seaeeccces 


(>) Per ee 


Mar. Trenton, Vandall 


Islands, by hurricane.............- eee 


(Ww) 
Br. Duberg (W) in China Sea 
Cita (Ww) ae Cape York..... 124 

Ereceral (F) off japan 540 
British ¢! oer S aoreeue (8) off Spain 


1891 
Utopia (C) off Gibraltar 
Blanco eee in Caldera Bay 


Namchow wwe = China Sea..... ota 
Braz. warship sunk, La Plata R.... 
Roumania (W) off Portugal. ....... 


1893 
Trinacria (W) off coast of Spain. ... 
Naronic (V) Liverpool to New York 
Br. battleship Victoria (C) off Syria 


1894 
Kearsarge (W) on Seg ei Reef 
Wairapa (W) woe" ew tha oe oiela 


Ger. Elbe; Br. Crathie (C 


18 
June 17 Drummond Castle (W) off France... 


1898 
Feb. 15 U.S. battleship Maine (E) in Ha- 


VANA DALDOL, 5. 2. sacle ce ereuiots 266 
SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 
May 1 Battle of Manila Bay—Spanish Reina | 
Cristina; Castilla; cruisers [sla de iba and Isla 
de Luzon; guaboats Don Juan. de Austria, Don 
Antonio de Ulloa and Marques dei Duero, ‘under 
Adm. Patricio Montojo, deatrored. by Commodore 
Geeree Dewey’s fleet; Sp., 167 killed, 214 wounded; 
U. 7 wounded 
June Sp. Reina Mercedes sunk at Santiago 
July 3 Battle of Santiago de Cuba—Spanish 
cruisers Maria Teresa, Almirante Oquendo and 
Vizcaya set afire and run aground west of Santiago; 
cruiser Cristobal Colon beached at mouth of Rio 
Turquino. Sp. forces, under Adm. Pascual Cervera, 
353 ‘illed 1B1 wounded; U.S., under Actg. Rear- 
Adm. William T. Sampson and Commodore Win- 
field S. Benleg! ur kille 
July ane Reheat den Br. Cromarty- 


Oct. id hegan (W) off the Lizard........ 170 
Nov, 26 Portland lost off Cape Cod......... ib? 
1900 
June 30 Main, Bremen fae Saale at H 
boken, N. J... sistatsye eS od 
Feb. 22 Riode J aneiro at oe Francisco. 
Apr. 1 Turkish Asi 2H at ae xe 180: 
Aug. 14 sinnden ot stan 33.000,000, = gold, atruck | 
iceberg in Steven’s Passage, re et) 4 
ec. 2 Br. Condor (V) off ‘saunas’ B. C. 102 


Shanghai (B) in ChinaSea.......... 100 


} 
; 
t 
; 


Teuton (W) off Cape of Good Hope. 200 — 


Ge TS aon -! 
Sipe Ger. Adler and Peeper (W) at Apia, Samoan : 


H 
Hi 
! 


; 
\ 


| 
| 


M emorable Dates—Marine Disasters 


July 21 Primus (C) on the Elbe..........,. 112 


1903 
June 7 French Libau (C) near Marsellles.... 150 
Seabees goat +y WAR 1904-05 


Feb. 9 Srp Stecesis Variag and Korietz sunk 
off Chemulpo, Korea, by Japanese 
Apr. 13 Russian Coat oe “Petropaviovsk 
QV) off Port Arthur. oo... casas 


r Yoshino ramm and sunk 
June 1B Gen. Siocum (B) at Hell Gate, N. Y..1,021 
June 20 Russian submarine Dol, rob sunk... ' 23 
June 28 Norge (W) on Rockall 


sevens 


liki and Borodino: 

Donski, imoff,* Viadimir 
Monomach, Adm. Oushakoff, Zhemehug, Izumrud 
and Svietilana: Russia lost 10,000 men. Japan 
lost 3 torpedo boats, casualties under 1,000 
Sept. 13 Jap. warship Mikasa. . maaighco itu sas akon 


1906 
Jan. 21 Braz. Aquidaban (BE) off Brazil..... 212 
Jan. 22 Valencia lost off Vancouver Island.. 129 
Augr Italian Sirio (W) off Cape Palos.... 350 
1907 
Feb. 12 Larchmont sunk off Long Island.... 131 
Feb. 21 Br. Berlin off Hook of Holland...,. 100 
Feb. 24 Austrian Imperatrix (W)...... Sheba is 
Mar. 12 French battleship Jena (E)....... 117 
July 20 Columbia; San Petro (C) off Calif... 100 
Nov. 26 Turkish Kaptan sunk in North Sea.. 110 
1908 
Mar. 23 Jap. Matsu Maru (C) near Hakodate 300 
Apr. 30 Jap. Matsu Shima (B) off Pescadores 200 
July 28 Ying King (F) off Hongkong........ 300 
Nov. AD SIGHS Ryerss att pas sie ecery s\tcauavere 150 
Nov. 27 San Pablo sunk off Philippines. . 100 


1909 
Jan. 23 White Star liner Republic rammed an 
sunk by It. Fiorida off Nantucket light. All but. 6 
pe ngers Saved by pee (before SOS) sent by 
publie’s wireless rator Jack Binns: first 
time radio was used in sea rescue 


Aug. 1 Br. Waratah (V) from London...... 300 
. 1910 

Feb. 9 Fr. Gen. Chanzy (W) off Minorca... 200 
1911 

Sept. 25. Fr. battleship Liberte (E)_at Toulon 285 
1912 

en 11 Russ (F) in Black Sea. cane ee 

Mar. 5 Spanish Principe de Asturias... ... 500 

Mar. British Koombana (S) off Australia. . 130 


Apr. Nile steamer (C) near Cario, 200 
Apr. 1243 White Star liner Titanic Rit ahs 

in North Atlantic............... 1,517 
Sept. 23 Russian ObnevkKa sunk in Dvina R. 115 
Sept. 28 Jap. Kickermaru sunk off Japan.... 1,000 


1913 
Br. Calvados lost in Sea of Marmora 200 
Ger. destroyer S-178; cruiser Yorck 
(C) near Heligoland 
Volturno (E) in midocean......... 135 
Nov. 9 Storm destroyed, on Lake Superior, the 
steamer Henry B: Smith, 26; on Lake Huron, the 
steamers John A. McGean, 23: Charles S. Price, 
28; Isaac M. Scott. 26; Hydrus, 24, and Argus, 24. 


WORLD wer I 1914-18 


Southern hoa ey) Belle Isle Strait 173 

Canadian Empress of Ireland 
St. Lawrence River........ . 1,024 

German crusier Konigsberg “sunk ' by 
British in Rufiji River 

German Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse sunk 
off Africa, 

German cruisers Ariadne, Coln and Maing 
sunk by British 


Oct. 9 


Mar. 31 
May 29 


July 11 
Aug. 26 
Aug. 28 


Sept. 12 German cruiser Hela sunk by British 
sub. off Heligoland 

Sept.18 Francis H. Leggett (W) Columbia R. 80 

Sept. 22 British cruisers Aboukir, Cressy as 


Hogue by German submarine 1,400 
British heey Me Haake by submarine off 
Aberdeen c 
British battleship Audacious (M) off 
Lough Swilly 


Oct. 15 
Oct. 26 


Noy. 1 British cruisers Good Hope and Monmouth 
sunk in Battle of Coronel 
Nov. 4 German cruiser Karisruhe (E) 
Nov. 9 German cruiser Emden sunk off Cocos Is, 
Nov. 17. German cruiser Yorck (M) off Jade River 
Nov. 26 Br. battleship Bulwark (E) at oer 
. 8 German cruisers Sch orst, 
zig, Gneisenau and Nurnberg s' sunk 
in Battle of Falkland Island...... 
Dee. .. French battleship Jean Bart (T) in Moule 


terranean 


1915 
Jan. British battleship Formidable (T) 
Jan. 24 German cruiser: Blucher sunk off 
Dogger Bank......... 792 
me 14 German cruiser Dresden blown up ‘by crew 
‘British battleships aig diane le ane Ocean 
in Arig at a and sunk le 


beach 
Mar. a US. sab F-4, off Honolulu Harbor.. 21 
May Cunard Line ‘steamship Lusitania, bound 
from “wow soe a ‘land, in 18 minutes 


3 


a German ne atbauk we the Old Head 

of Kinsale, pate tip of ee land, Sos ce 5198 

May 13 British Goliath (T) by Turkish destroyer 
May 25 British Sattieaige eon a 
May 27 British battleship pteteai EES. 

July 18 Italian cruiser Giuseppe Garibaldi (T) in 
July 24 eyes din Chi Ri 812 
y as overturne ‘o River 
Aug 13 Marowijne in Gulf of M Mexico. Prema 97 

Aug. 16 Dredges San Jacinto and Sam Hous- 
ton (W) off Galveston, Tex... .. 6 
Noy. 7 Italian Ancona (T) in Mediterranean 206 
1916 
Jan. 6 British battleship King Edward VII (M) 
off Cape Wrat 
Jan. 22 Pollentia. (®) in mid-Atlantic 
Feb. 3 Daijin Maru sunk in Pacific........ 
Feb. 26 — cruiser Provence im Mediter- 
May. 31 Battle of” Jutland—priih cepwaeme 


Queen Mary, 1,265; Indefatigable, 1,017; Defence; 
Invincible, 1,000; Black Prince: Ger. battleship 
Pommern; cruisers Weisbaden, Rostock, ers 
and Lutzow, Br. Grand Fleet, under Adm. 

John R. Jellicoe and Vice-Adm. Sir David Bedtey: 
lost 14 ships, 6,097 men; Ger. High Seas Fleet 
under Vice-Adms. Reinhard Scheer and Franz von 


Hipper, lost _ a 
June 5 Britis er Hfatapshite (M) in Orkneys 
ottingham and Fal- 

a eer (T) 


British cruisers 
S. cruiser Memphis (W) at Santo 
Do omingo Sw ate to 0 aig bearaTakato aperepe nee 
Chinese Hsin Yu sunk off China....1,000 
Jap. Wakatsu Maru (W) off Japan.. 105 
Connemara; Retriever (C) Irish Sea. 92 
Br. Britannic (T> Aegean Sea..... Oe 


1917 
ene bite Laurentie (M) ye 
Br, Arcadian (T) in Mediterranean. . 
uly 9 British warship Vanguard (B) at 
Scapa Flow... . ).scjseienestiies ae 
U. S. transport Antilles (T)..... 70 
Oct. Russian battleship Slava syne in Baltic 
Dec. 6 Fr. Mont Blanc, eae ,000 tens of 
-T.N.T., exploded in Halifax harbor when rammed 
by Meaiginn c relief steamer Imo. Over 1,600 died and 
thousands were injured in the blast and fire which 
devastated the porthern part of the city. Property 
damage saat 000,000. 
Dec. 6 U. 


Dec. 30 


279 


destroyer Jacob Jones (T) on 
seins Tslands iy. s/s <, siete Seep 
Br. Aragon (T) in Mediterranean... 


1918 
German warship Breslau (M) off 
Imbros Island 

Br. Louvain (T) in Mediterranean. . 
French La Dive (T) in Mediterranean 110 
British Tuscania (T) off Ireland, 213 
Florizel (W) near Cape Race, NF. 92 
Chinese Kiang-Kwan (C) off Hankow 500 
City of Athens (C) off Delaware. 66 

r. Santa Anna (T) in Mediterranean 638 
British Moldavia (T) in Atlantic... 53 
Leasowe Castle (T) in Mediterranean 101 
U,. 8. troopship Pres. Lincoln (T). 29 
Uv. ee 8. Cyclops (V) left Barbados 


4 
Br. tiegioneen Castle (T) 005... 20s 234 
Columbia sunk in Illinois River. 87 
ae vate, Kawachi (E) Toka- 


610 


Jan. 20 


50 
British Waritda (T) off England, 123 
British Galway Castle (T) in Atlantic 189 
Tampa (T) off England........... 1 
Pp isonde vee (T) in Atlantic........ 213 
Oct. _6. British Otranto (C) off Scotland. 431 
Irish poe (T) ip St. George's 


Cape Trafalgar 


1919 
British yacht Lolaire off Scotland... 
French Chaonia lost in Straits of 
MesS10& -......2:.,a:fon eel Uae pails epee 
Br. sub L-55, off Kronstadt........ 41 
Spanish Valbanera lost off Florida., 600 


Memorable Dates—Marine Disasters 


156 
1921 
re Pec hope em aR (S) near Villa- 214 
Mar. ongkong hit’ ‘rock ‘near’ Swatow, 
a ike eae a 
20 British e(C) oft France... 98 
aie. 26 arcane ene leship France off Qui- 8 
OKON, BAY Jon. 22s as on nee 
Aug. 26 Jap. poruleet Niitaka “(S) ‘off ‘Kam- 
Aug. 29 Chilean Ttata’ (8) ‘off Gopumbo: ‘21: 301 
1923 
‘Mar. Greek Alexander sunk off Piraeus.. 150 
one 30 Mossamedes (G) at Cape Frio, Africa 220 
Aug. a af aes dook, Hobe 5" 5 LE pe one 
royel 0 Ns = 
“ee Souler ‘Woodbury, Cas, cholas and Young 2) 
off Honda Point, C a ere es ehale eto oi td 
10 Br. sub L-24 (Cr ott Portland, Eng... 48 
ee i3 Jap, sub No. bee (C) off Sasebo..... 49 
Mar. 12 Jap. Uwaiima Mara off Takashima. 103 
Aug. 26 It. sub (V) off Sicily.............- 50 
Sept. 25 U.S. sub S-51 or Gh steamer City 
of Rome off Block Island........ 
Nov. 11 Br. sub M-1 ey in English Channel. 69 
926 
E one ae at Horomushiro, Jap. 230 
ne 2 8 Bane ? hit pier at Gronstadé, 300 
. 16 te (BE) in Yangtse River. | :1,200 
Oct, 20 Br.Valerian ve off Bermuda....... a BS 
1927 
Aug. 25 Jap. See tes ‘Warabi and Ashi off 
ungo Straits............+..-0e 129 
Oct. 25 Italian Prineipessa Mafalda (E) off 
Porto Seguro, Brazil............ 314 
Dec. 17 U.S. sub — (C) off Provincetown, 
WETS AOS SARS ODES a SORe Re OTe 40 
1928 
July 7 Chilean Angames (S) Araunco Bay. 291 
Aug. 6 It. sub F-14 (C) in Adriatic Sea..... 31 
Oct. 3 Fr. sub Ondine, off Portugal....... 43 
Nov. 12 British or i off Virginia..... 113 
Apr. 22 sap. To are xu are (W) on Rocky 103 
Aug. 30 San Juan Br (Oy off ‘Santa ‘Cruz, Calif. 70 
Dec. 21 Chinese Lee Cheong near Hongkong 300 
1931 
Mar. 11 Chinesesteamer (E) in Yangtse River 300 
May 22 Russian sub No. 9, Gulfof Finland... 35 
June 14 FrenchSt. Philibert (S) offSt. Nazaire 450 
1932 
Jan. 26 Br. sub M-2, off Portland Bill, Eng. 60 
Sept. 9 Observation ®) East River, N. ¥.C. 72 
Dec. 65 Jap. destroyer Sawarab (S) off For- 
AULA Taa et valhoks '» cis(alace ale ieicie pieixicie 105 
Jan. 4 French [Atlantique (B) in Epgieh 
Channel,......... peeseovouse 17 
1934 
Jan. 21 Chinese Weitung (B) on Yangtse R. 216 
Mar. 12 gan. Tomozuru upset west of Naga- 108 
Sept. Morro Castle (8) off Asbury Park, ; 
PCat clave srieim-c nc aiete we ale aie ek Ome 
1935 
Jan. 24 Mohawk; Talisman (C) off N. J.. 45 
July 3 Jap. Midori Maru (C) in Inland ‘Sea 104 
1936 
Dec. 12 Sp. sub (T) off Malaga eloniciaccris 47 
1937 
Dec. 12 U.S. Panay, bombed by Jap., Yang- 
Le Tape A ee See ea ee 
1938 
May 5 French Lafayette (B) in dry dock at Havre 
WORLD WAR II 1939-45 
Feb. 2 J: ib I-63, Ban 
‘eb. ap. sub I- ungo Ch: 1. 
Apr. 19 een Paris (B) Fi Havre ot 
May 23 S. sub Squalus sunk off Ports- 
Tine pau, Thetis euar te Vokes: 
une etis sunk in Iri: 
June 15 Fr. sub Phenix, off Indo-C ae. mea ae 
Sept. 3 Br. Athenia (T) west of Hebrides.. 112 
Sept. 17 Br, aircraft carrier Courageous (1) 515 
Oct. 14 British battleship Royal Oak (T). 6 
Dec. 17 German battleship Graf Spee biomae 
up by crew 3 at off Uruguay 
194 
June 8 British Airorait nacfier Glorious of 
EAR VAM ara -reuateucle'h lila sae cee ae.c 
June 16 Fr. Champlain sunk in Fr. p y 
gune a4 Br. Lancastria (T) off St. Nazaire, «2,500 


ears battleships Bretagne and Provence 


Dunkerque run Tr 
British off N. Africa paraund. BY 


> 
g 
Hl 

wm © 0 0 


» 24 
Oct. 25 


Suzuya, Chaikuma, 
carriers Chiyoda, Zuikaku. 
aun ny U.S. Navy in 2nd ‘Battle of Philippine Sea 


Ov. 
Noy. 21 


Nov. 24 
Nov. 29 


18 
Dec. 24 


Dec, 


Empress of Britain (T) off Ireland... 
Laurentic (T), 


U.S. sub. 
Georgic peal Ngan a in Suez eta 
British aircraft Royal “ee 


Ae catsieetreante ee 
tpn Fie Barham : in pager 


ANCAD. 2. cee e eee e ew ewes ee rns 


645 
Peat Ht a Consult Ii 
itish battleship Brine aot Wales and 


Swedish ari@iteinnd id off Cape Hatteras 
bag eset of Asia bombed by Jap planes off 
umat 
French Saungede (B) at pier, 
New York Cit: 
U. S. destroyer Trraxton and cargo 
ship Pollux (G) off Newfoundland 
Br. heaped, Dorsetshire, Cornwall, 


211 
. destroyer Ingraham 
AtianGie <5 okie seta sicwin. 2 oleate 


Sea-battle.; see ate ee 

Jap. airerati earriers Akagi (220) Kega 
(800). Hiryu (415) and Soryu (718) 
Bauue of Midway 

aft carrier Yorktown off Mid- 


way Island 
U. cruisers Quincy (370), ea 
(882) and Astoria (216) sunk in Sol 


US.C.G. Muskeget in Atlantic. 
U._S. aircraft carrier Wasp (T) in 
Solomons. .¢ 5. epee aie tae ee ee 80 
Britizh cruiser a pre (C) off Eng. 335 
haan Coolidge (M) in South Pacific 5 
U.S. aircraft carrier Hornet (D) in battle 
of Santa Cruz Island, later sunk (new 
Hornet launched Aug. 30, 1943) 
Duchess of Athol (T) in Atlantic 
Viceroy of India (T) in Atlantic 
British aircraft carrier Avenger off 
North’ AMiGan ccs ov erats.. 02s See 507 
Jap. battleship Hiyei, off Solomons 
Jap. battleship Kirishima, off Solomons 
British Ceramic (T) off Azores, .... 


1943 
U.S. sub Argonaut by Jap. near New 
Britain Wsland. i. cie'e sich cna wale vs 102 
U. S._ cruiser Chicago (T) In-Solomons 
U. 8. Dorchester (T) off Greenland.. 600 
Empress of Canada (T) on Freetown, 
eae ATTION San ce Ch abate << 


™ 103 
oma (W) by Axis 


pial 

Conte “a Savola bombed by Germany in 
Venice harbor 

It. Conte Verde scuttled at Shanghai 

Navy tankers(C)off Palm Beach, Fla, 88 


120 


Br. Rohna bombed off Algeria...... ,015 
Ger. Scharnhorst (T) off Norway by 

British aoaa 
U.S.S. Leopold (T) in Atlantic. 71 
Ue 3 Liberty ship (E ae Italy... 360 
Paul Hamilton (T) off Algiers.. 504 


aS aircraft oe Shokaki, ane in Ist 
Battle of Philippine Sea b: sub 
pvc ay crea ships (E) ane Gen 


Leyte 
Jap battleship Musashi sunk by U. 8. 


anes 

Jap. battleships Fuso,’ Yamashiro; cruisers 
hokai, Mogami, and aircraft 

Zuiho and Chitose 


German battleship Tirpitz Off Norwa; 
es battleship Keage off China by i 


Swedish Hansa (E) off Gotland..... 100 

Jap. aircraft carrier Shinano off Jap. by 

=e (ee ap . 
estroyers S ae 318; Mi 

245, and Hull, 202 (Ss) ine ecitg Sas 

Be Igian Looped & enroute to 

Cherbourg ..:,.°5 (faat.. nsteseie tree 764 


4 
; 
. 


= 


vs" ge 
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d by U.S. planes. 


R.A.F. at 
German battleship Luetzow b 
U.S. aireratt eee er Pit Gi il oy 


an cruiser Baia’ Co s Atlantic 
Amagi, 
lanes 


pine Sea seh roma loss 


Greek Sites MM) off Athens...... 
wheter Grandcamp (E) in Texas City 
Ferry Ramdas (S) Bombay, India. - 
U.S. Poynter Clarksdale’ Victory 
off Br. Columbia..........% cate 


1948 
ere Joo Maru (M) Okayama, Jap 
Danish Kobenhayn (M) ans testo" 


gat So 


194 
Ch collier © off South China 
British Magdalena (G Brazil. 
Ferryboat capsized at ee oy 
Canadian Noronic (B) at Toronto. . 


1950 
aa sub. Truculent (C) Thames 


Communist Chinese Hsinan (C) Fwd 
PAs that OS aan anaes 
Br. Indian Enterprise (E) Red Sea.. 
Yugoslav ferry capsized, Sava R.... 


1951 
Br. sub, Affray, Eng. Channel..... 
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Jap. battleship Hyuga, cruiser Tone, and 
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yu. S. planes 
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It 
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Kiangya (E) ee Sea. Sates pill 


1945 
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Memorable Dates—Marine Disasters 


Fr. ae Adour (E) Nhatrang, Indo- 


Tes: deptrover Wake’ ¢ ) off Korea 
oes ee 


Fr. Tania Ship Ca) (M) 


1952 
Freighter Poe ee (S) Pacific. . 
asin r Flying Enterprise (S) off 
ern St. Paul (D) off Korea: 
26 : S. destroyer aebedn, (C) wi 
Leta earrier Wasp in Atlantic. 
Ferryboat capsized on Danube Bi 
near a tre 


Sept. 1 
Sept. 17 


Jan. 9 
Jan. 10 


1953 
satorbog sank off Cebu Is........ 


Efverpoo) . .)...5:. sistas leit eee 
Ferry capsized ott Kunsan, Kor 
Princess Victoria (S) off N. ireland 
Bens ebtees Maru capsized off Oe 
Rayptlai Sollum (S) off Alexandria - ( 

‘urkish sub Dumlupinar (C) with 
is Naboland, Dardanelles... ... 
aa otorship Colombia sank near ae 


" Fr. monique Ww) near New Caledonia 
Oct. 16 U.S. aircraft carrier Leyte (D) in 
Boston harbor... .... +. ses aap 


1954 
Landing craft (C) with troopship off 
Enchon,. Korea. vara ashi eee 
Sp. Guadalete (Sy in_ Mediterranean 
U.S. aircraft carrier Bennington (D) 
75 mi.-south of Newport, R. 1.... 


Jap. ferry Love, Maru (8) bane s 
Strait, Japan .’5;.. .'\sv.cene omnia 
US. Mérmacktie (S) off Virginia... 


1955 
sep, ferry Shinun Maru (C) Inland 
C8; JADEN ~ = 1..-5-< oe eater one 
June 9 SPs tanker Johannishuis (C) ott 
Be sub iden (&) ‘Portland, Eng.. 
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Major Train Wrecks in the United States 
Source: Interstate Commerce Commission, Bureau of Safety 
(Date, location and number of persons killed) 


1856—July 17—Near Philadelphia, Pa., 60. 
1876—Dec. 29—Ashtabula, Ohio, 92. 
1887—Aug. 10—Chatsworth, Ill., 81. 
1880—Aug. 11—Mays Landing, N. J., 40. 
1888—Oct. 10—Mud Run, Pa., 55. 
1896—July 30—Atlantic City, N. J., 60. 
1903—Dec., 23—Laurel Run, Pa., 53. 
1904—-Aug. 7—Eden, Col., 96. 

1904—-Sept. 24—New Market, Tenn.,-56. 
1906—March 16—Florence, Col, 35, 
1906—Oct. 28—Atlantic City, J., 40, 
1906—Dec. 30—Washington, p. C., 53. 
1907—Jan. 2—Volland, Kans., 33. 
1907—Jan. 19—Fowler, Ind., 29. 
1907—Feb. 16—New York City, fe 8 
1907—March sae bee om 


29, 


1912—July 4—East eur N. Y:, 39. 


1918—Jan. 14—Hammond, Tex., 17: 
1918—June fee ‘Ind., ie 


Y¥. (Malbone St. Tunnel), 97. 
1919—Jan. 12—South Byron, N. Y¥., 22 


- 


1919—Dec. 20—Onawa, Maine, 23. 
i pamiaee 9—Schenectady, N. Y., 15, 
O0—July 3—South Pittston, Pa., Ate 
int Feb. 27—Porter, Ind., 37. 
1921—Dec. 5—Woodmont, Pa., 27. 
1922—Aug,. 5—Sulphur Springs, Mo., 34. 
1922—Dec. 13—Humble, Tex., 22. 
1923—Sept. 27—Lockett, Wire 31. 
1924—Feb. 2—Ingalls, Ind., 
1925—June 16 Hackettstown. N. J., 50. 
1925—Oct. 27—Victoria, Miss., 21. 
1926—June 16—Gray, Pa., 16. 
1926—Sept. 5—Waco, Colo., 30. 
1926—Dec. 23—Rockmart, Ga., 19. 
1938—June 19—Saugus, Mont., 47, 
1939—Aug. 12—Harney, Nev 24, 
1940—April 29—Little Falls, N. Wig ioae 
1940—July 31—Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 43. 
1941—Noy. 9—Dunkirk, Ohio, 13. 
1942—Sept. 24—Dickerson, Md., 14, 
1942—Dec. 27—Almonte, Ontario, 36, 
1943—May 23—Delair, N. Cue 
7943—Aug. 29—Wayland, N. ai 27. 
1943—Sept. 6—Shore, Pa., 
1943—Dec. 16— Bet. Rennert and Bule 
(Lumberton), N. 72. 
1944—July 6—High Blut: "Tenn., 35. 
1944—Aug. 4—Near Stockton, Ga., 47. 
1944—Sept. 14—Dewey, Ind., 29. 
1944—Dec. 31—Bagley, Utah, 50. 


1946—Dec. 13—Guthrie, Ohio, 19. 
1947—Feb. 18—Gallitzin, Pa., 24. 
1948—Jan. 1—Syracuse, Mo., 14. 
1950—Feb. 17—Rockville Centre, ae ¥2,. 91s 
1950—Sept. 11—Coshocton, Ohio, 33. 
1950—Nov. 22—Richmond Hill, N. ¥,, 19. 
1951—Feb. 6-—-Woodbridge, N. Ss 84. 
1951—Aug. 10—Lettsworth, La., 1 
1951—Nov, 12—Wyuta, Wyo., in 
1951—Nov. 25—Woodstock, Ala., 17. 
1953—March 27—Conneaut, Ohio, 21. 
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BIOGRAPHIES OF THE PRESIDENTS 


George Washington 


George Washington, first president, was born 
Friday, Feb. 22, 1732 (actually Feb. 11, O. S.), a 
son of Augustine Washington and Mary Ball, a 
Wakefield on Pope’s creek, Westmoreland Co., Va. 
Col. John Washington, George’s great-grandfather, 
came from Northamptonshire in 1657 or 1658; in 
1665 he and an associate named Spencer bought 
5,000 acres on the Potomac. In England the Wash- 
ingtons had prospered in the wool trade and lived 
in a small Tudor manor house at Sulgrave from 
1539 to 1610, when they suffered reverses. It was 
restored in 1914. George’s father took the north 
2,500 acres near Hunting creek in 1735 and built 
a house in which George lived from 3 to 6 years of 
age; when 6 the family moved to Ferry farm, near 
Fredericksburg. His father died in 1743 when he 
was 11. He studied mathematics and surveying and 
when 16 went to live with his half-brother Law- 
rence, who had inherited the Potomac farm and 
built Mount Vernon, the original house having 
burned. George surveyed the lands of William 
Fairfax on the Shenandoah, keeping a diary. He 
accompanied Lawrence to Barbados, West Indies, 
contracted smallpox and was deeply scarred. Law- 
rence died in 1752 and George acquired his property 
by inheritance and purchase and added the 2,500 
acres held by the Spencers. He valued land and 
when he died owned 70,000 acres in Virginia and 
40,000 acres on the Great Kanawa and environs. 

Washington’s military service began in 1753 
when Gov. Dinwiddie of Virginia made him lieut. 
colonel of militia. He clashed with the French and 
had to surrender Fort Necessity, July 3, 1754. 
He was an aide to Braddock and helped organize 
the retreat after the fatal ambuscade of July 9, 
1755. He helped take Fort DuQuesne from the 
French in 1758. 

After his marriage to Martha Dandridge Custis, 
1759, Washington lived at Mount Vernon, bred 
horses and cattle, raised fruit and practiced crop 
rotation. In 1773 he enlarged the house. During 
the stamp act agitation, 1765, he supported the pro- 
testing Virginians. Although not at first for in- 
dependence, he stood out against British exactions 
and took charge of the Virginia troops before war 
broke out. He was made commander-in-chief by 
the Continental Congress June 15, 1775 and took 
command at Cambridge July 3. 

The successful issue of a war filled with hard- 
ships was largely due to his leadership. He was 
resourceful, a stern disciplinarian, and the one 
strong, dependable force for unity. He favored a 
federal government and became chairman of the 
Constitutional convention of 1787. He helped get 
the Constitution ratified and was unanimously 
elected president and inaugurated, April 30, 1789, 
on the balcony of New York’s Federal hall at 
Broad and Wall Sts., now marked by his statue. 
In New York his mansion, near Franklin Sq., was 
the scene of formal dinners and levees. His pew 
in St. Paul’s chapel is preserved. 

His birthplace, Wakefield, was burned in 1780. 
On Feb. 22, 1932, a new Wakefield, built by dona- 
tions, was dedicated as the George Washington 
Birthplace Monument, administered by the Na- 
tional Parks Service. The older Washingtons are 
buried there. It is 34 miles from Fredericksburg, 
Va., on State road 3, and five miles from Stratford 
Hall, birthplace of Robert E. Lee. 

Although a Federalist, Washington made Thomas 
Jefferson secretary of state (resigned 1793). He 
was reelected 1792, but refused to consider a third 
term and retired to Mount Vernon, 1797. He 
suffered acute laryngitis after a ride in snow and 
tain around his estate, was bled profusely, and 
died Dec. 14, 1799, aged 67. He was mourned 
here and abroad as one of the great men of his 
time. He was buried in a vault at Mount Vernon. 
(See article on Mount Vernon.) He willed Mount 
Vernon to his nephew, Bushrod Washington (1762- 
1829), associate justice, U. S. Supreme Court, 

References: George Washington, 5 vols., by 
Douglas Southall Freeman; George Washington, 3 
vols., by Rupert Hughes; Virginia (American 
Guides Series). 

MARTHA WASHINGTON 

Mrs. Martha Dandridge Custis Washington was 
born June 2, 1732, in New Kent Co., Va. In 1749 
she married Daniel Parke Custis, wealthy planter, 
who died in 1757. She lived in the White House 
on the Pamunkey, site of McClellan’s supply depot 
in 1862. (Her house had burned down and been 
replaced before the Civil War.) In 1758 Washing- 
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on his return from taking 


Martha died at 17. 
Custis, bought the 1,100 acres of Arlington 
17718, but died 1781, from wounds received at York- 
town. Washington adopted John’s son, George 
Washington Parke Custis, who inherited Arlington 
and built the present house; his daughter Mary 
married Robert E. Lee there in 1831. Martha Wash- 
ington managed her husband’s plantations in his 
absence and in winter visited him at Valley Forge, 
Newburgh and other camps. She presided grace- 
fully at official levees as Lady Washington. She 
died in 1802 and was buried at Mount Vernon. 
Reference: Some American Ladies, by Meade 


Minnegerode. 
John Adams 

John Adams, 2nd president, Federalist, was 
born in Braintree (Quincy), Mass., Oct. 30, 1735 
(Oct. 19, O. S.), the son of John Adams, a farmer 
and Susanna Boylston of Brookline. He was 4@ 
great-grandson of Henry Adams who came from 
England in 1636. He was graduated from Har- 
vard, 1755, taught school, studied law. In 1765 
he argued against taxation without represen- 
tation before the royal governor. In 1770 he 
defended the British soldiers who fired on civilians 
in the “Boston Massacre.’” He took part in 
the Provincial Congress of Massachusetts and 
the Continental Congress, seconded the inde- 
pendence resolution presented by Richard Henry 
Lee and with his cousin, Samuel Adams, signed the 
Declaration of Independence. He was a commis- 
sioner to France, 1778, with Benjamin Franklin and 
Arthur Lee; won recognition of the United States 
by The Hague, 1782; was first American minister 
to England, 1785-1788, and elected vice president 
with Washington, 1788 and 1792. 

In 1796 Adams was chosen president by the elec- 
tors, 71 to 68 so that opponents called him ‘‘presi- 
dent by 3 votes.” The candidate with the second 
highest number of votes became vice president; this 
was Thomas Jefferson, his opponent. Intense an- 
tagonism to America by France caused agitation 
for war, led by Alexander Hamilton. Adams, break- 
ing with Hamilton, opposed war but put the Navy 
on a fighting basis. The U.S.S. Constitution, the 
United States, both 44 guns, and the Constellation, 
36 guns, and armed merchantmen bagged 84 
French ships in an undeclared war. To fight alien 
influence and muzzle criticism Adams supported the 
Alien and Sedition laws of 1800, which led to his 
defeat for reelection. He died July 4, 1826, on the 
same day as Jefferson, and was buried in the First 
Unitarian church in Quincy, Mass. 

References: The Adams Family, by James Trus- 
low Adams; John Adams and the American Revolu- 
tion, by Catherine Drinker Bowen. 


ABIGAIL ADAMS 

Mrs. Abigail Smith Adams was born at Wey- 
mouth, Mass., Nov. 23, 1744 (Nov. 12, O. S.), 
daughter of a Congregational minister and descend- 
ant of the Puritan divine, Thomas Shepard of 
Cambridge, Mass. She died at Quincy, Oct. 28, 
1818. She had a daughter and three sons, one 
of whom, John Quincy Adams, became the sixth 
president. Often separated from John Adams during 
the Revolution, she joined him in Paris in 1784, 
and from 1785 to 1788 endured social slights at the 
court of St. James’s, where Adams was our first 
minister. When New York was the seat of Wash- 
ington’s administration she lived at Richmond 
Hill, a manor house located where Charlton 
crosses Varick St. She was known for her sharp 
criticism of Adams’ opponents. 

References: Abigail Adams, by Janet Whitney; 
New Letters of Abigail Adams, 1788-1801, ed. by 
Stewart Mitchell. 


. 5 Thomas Jefferson 

omas Jefferson, 3rd president, was born April 
13, 1743 (Apr. 2, O. S.) at Shadwell, Va., the can 
of Peter Jefferson, a civil engineer of Welsh descent 
who raised tobacco, and Jane Randolph. Jefferson 
was am agrarian, an expansionist; because he 
opposed the Federalists and centralization he was 
called a Republican, now synonymous with Demo- 
crat. His father died when he was 14, leaving him 
2,750 acres and his slaves. Jefferson was graduated 
from the College of William and Mary at 20; read 


jamin Franklin and John Adams to negotiate 
treaties of commerce, 1784; made minister to 
France, 1785, he made treaties with France and 
Prussia, studied architecture, gardening and the 
French Revolution, whose leaders consulted him. 

Washington appointed him secretary of state, 
1789. Jefferson’s strong faith in the consent of the 
governed, as opposed to executive control favored 
by Hamilton, secretary of the treasury, often led 
to conflict: Dec. 31, 1793, he resigned. He was the 
Republican candidate for president in 1796; beaten 
by John Adams, he became vice president. He 
opposed Adams’ alien and sedition laws with the 
Kentucky and Virginia resolutions, reiterating the 
basic rights of states. In 1800 Jefferson and Aaron 
Burr received equal votes for president, so the 
House of Representatives voted Jefferson in, with 
the help of Hamilton, who preferred Jefferson to 
Burr. Adams did not wait to see Jefferson in- 
augurated, but when Jefferson was re-elected in 
1804, even Adams voted for him. Jefferson cancelled 
levees and titles and ignored diplomatic precedence. 
He turned Federalists out of office. He opposed a 
strong navy. By fighting those who feared to give 
power to the people he made democracy work. He 
considered John Marshall’s Supreme Court re- 
actionary. Big events of his administration were 
the Louisiana Purchase, 1803, and the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition. He established the University of 
Virginia and designed its buildings. After the 
Library of Congress was burned by the British he 
sold Congress 13,000 vols. for $23,950. He was 
6 ft. 2, temperate in debate, practically a Uni- 
tarian in religion, though not a church member. 
He died July 4, 1826, on the same day as John 
Adams and was buried at Monticello, which, after 
various vicissitudes, passed to the Thomas Jeffer- 
son Memorial Foundation in 1923. 

References: Jefferson the Virginian and Jefferson 
and the Rights of Man, by Dumas Malone. Jeffer- 
son and Hamilton, by Claude G. Bowers. 


MRS. THOMAS JEFFERSON 

Mrs. Martha Wayles Jefferson, daughter of John 
Wayles, was 23 and the widow of Bathurst Skelton 
when she married Jefferson Jan. 1, 1772. She bore 
Jefferson six children at Monticello, two of whom 
lived to maturity. Martha, 1772-1836, married 
Thomas Mann Randolph, Jr.; Mary (Marie) 1778- 
1804, married her cousin, J. W. Eppes. Mrs. Jeffer- 
son’s father’s large farm and slaves became part 
of the estate. She died Sept. 6, 1782. 


James Madison 


James Madison, 4th President, Republican, was 
born Mar. 16, 1751 (Mar. 5, O. S.) at Port Conway, 
King George Co., Va., the eldest of 12 children of 
James Madison and Eleanor Rose Conway. His 
great-grandfather, James Taylor (1674-1729), was 
also the great-grandfather of Zachary Taylor. 
Madison was graduated from Princeton, 1771, 
studied theology, 1772, sat in the Virginia Consti- 
tutional convention, 1776, where his resolution on 
religious freedom was voted down; was a member 
of the Continental Congress and of the Annapolis 
convention, 1786, where he and Hamilton proposed 
the Constitutional convention. He was chief re- 
corder at that convention in 1787, and supported 
ratification in the Federalist papers, written with 
Hamilton and Jay. In 1785 he carried Jefferson’s 
statute on religious liberty through the Virginia 
assembly. He was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1789, helped adopt the Bill of Rights 
and fought John Adams’ alien and sedition laws. 
He favored agrarian policies with Jefferson and 
in 1801 became Jefferson’s secretary of state. In 
1803, when the Louisiana Purchase was consum- 
mated, he insisted on free navigation of the Miss- 
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issippi, which he had already urged on Jay in 1780. 
Elected president in 1808, Madison eae “strict 
constructionist,’’ opposed to the free interpretation 
of the Constitution by the Federalists; he vetoed 
federal funds for state improvements, but changed 
in his second term. Madison inherited the con- 
flict with Britain over its orders in council and 
impressment of American seamen, which had led 
to Jefferson’s embargo act and injured American 
commerce. He was reelected in 1812 by the votes 
of the agrarian South and recently admitted 
western states. Caught between British and French 
maritime restrictions, Madison drifted into war, 
declared June 18, 1812, unaware that Britain had 
cancelled the orders two days before. While the 
war was inconclusive, 1t opened the way to peace- 
ful negotiations. Madison successfully advocated a 
tariff to protect industry, a national system of 
roads and canals and a strong military organiza-~ 
tion, He retired in 1817 to his estate at Montpellier 
(now Montpelier), Va., built 1760, with a portico 
suggested by Jefferson. There he edited his famous 
papers on the Constitutional Convention. He be- 
came rector of the Uniy. of Virginia, 1826. He died 
June 28, 1836, and was buried near his home. 
References: Dictionary of American Biography. 
The Making of the Constitution, by Charles 


Warren: DOLLY MADISON 

Mrs. Dolly Payne Madison, first social leader in 
the White House, was born May 12, 1768, in North 
Carolina, the daughter of John Payne, a Virginia 
Quaker, who later freed his slaves. She grew up in 
Hanover County, Va. Her first husband, John Todd, 
died in 1793. She married Madison Sept. 15, 1794 
and when he became secretary of state in 1801 
became hostess for Jefferson in the White House 
She presided at the first inaugural ball in 1809. 
She is supposed to have rescued Gilbert Stuart’s 
portrait of Washington from the White House 
when the British came Aug. 24, 1814, but the 
actual deed is ascribed to others who turned the 
portrait over to her. She helped edit Madison’s 
highly important records of the Constitutional 
Convention. From 1817 to 1837 she lived at Mont- 
pelier, Orange Co., Va. (now Montpelier, privately 
owned). She returned to Washington as a welcome, 
but impecunious, social leader, in 1837. Congress 
bought her husband’s records in 1837 for $30,000, 
and other papers in 1848, for $25,000. She took 
part in the dedication of the Washington monu- 
ment and sent the first personal message over 
S. F. B. Morse’s telegraph wire. She was respected 
for her tact and intelligence by presidents from 
Washington to Polk. In old age she suffered from 
the wastefulness of a son. She died July 12, 1849, 
aged 81, and is buried beside Madison near Mont- 
pelier. 
~ References: Dolly Madison, Her Life and Times, 
by Katharine Anthony; Some American Ladies, di 
Meade Minnegerode 


James Monroe 

James Monroe, 5th President, Republican, was 
born April 28, 1758, in Westmoreland Co., Va., th: 
son of Spence Monroe and Eliza Jones, who were 
of Scottish and Welsh descent, respectively. He 
attended the College of William and Mary, fought 
in the 3rd Virginia regiment at White Plains, 
Brandywine, Monmouth, and was wounded at 
Trenton. He studied law with Thomas Jefferson, 
1780, was a member of the Virginia house of dele- 
gates and of Congress, 1783-86. His law office in 
Fredericksburg, is now the James Monroe Me- 
morial Foundation. He opposed ratification of 
the Constitution by Virginia, 1788; was U. S. 
Senator, 1790; minister to France, 1794-96; 
four times governor of Virginia, 1799-1802, and 
1811. Jefferson sent him to France as minister, 
1803, to join R. R. Livingston in buying the 
isle of New Orleans from France and Hast and 
West Florida from Spain. Exceeding instructions. 
he signed a treaty for all of Louisiana. (Navigation 
of the Mississippi was one of his demands as early 
as 1783.) He was also sent to Madrid, 1804, and 
London, 1805, to settle disputes, with few results. 
He ran against Madison for president in 1808. 
He was chosen member of the Virginia Assembly, 
1810-1811; secretary of state under Madison, 1811- 
1817; also secretary of war Sept., 1814-Mar., 1815, 

In 1816 Monroe was elected president; in 1820 
reelected with all but one vote, this being cast for 
John Quincy Adams so that only Washington 
might have unanimous election. Monroe’s admin- 
istration became the Era of Good Feeling. He ob- 
tained the Floridas from Spain and suppressed the 
Seminoles; settled boundaries with Canada and 
eliminated border forts; supported the anti-slavery 
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position that led to the Missouri Compromise. dn 
1801 he had proposed settling Negro slaves in 
Africa. Monrovia, Liberia, was named for him.) 
In July, 1823, the U. S. served notice on Russia 
that it would oppose any Russian colony on this 
continent, after Russia had prohibited fishing on 
the northwest coasts. On Dec. 2, 1823, Monroe an- 
nounced the Doctrine, that the U. S. would consider 
its safety endangered if European powers had au- 
thority on this hemisphere or attempted coloniza- 
tion. First half had been suggested by George 
Canning, British foreign minister, to curb Spain; 
U. S., rejecting proposal for joint declaration, is- 
sued it- also as warning to Russia. Monroe owned 
Ash Lawn, 5 mi. from Charlottesville, Va., 1799- 
1825; inherited Oak Hill, Loudon Co., Va., from 
his uncle Jos. Jones, 1806. The mansion, replacing 
Jones’ cottage, was designed by Jefferson and exe- 
cuted by Jas. Hoban, White House architect. He 
moved to New York, 1830, to be with his daughters, 
and died there July 4, 1831, and was buried in 
Marble cemetery. In 1858 his remains were removed 


to Richmond. 
James Monroe, by William Penn 


Reference: 
paCeSC7E MRS. JAMES MONROE 

Mrs. Elizabeth Monroe was born in New York, 
1768, the daughter of Lawrence Kortright, former- 
ly British army officer. She married Monroe in 
1786. They had two daughters, who married and 
lived in New York. She died 1830 at Oak Hill. 


John Quincy Adams 

John Quincy Adams, 6th president, independent 
Federalist, was born July 11, 1767, at Braintree 
(Quincy), Mass., the son of John and Abigail 
Adams. He was educated in Paris, Leyden, and 
Harvard, graduating in 1787. He served as Amer- 
ican minister in the Netherlands, Berlin, St. 
Petersburg and London and helped draft the peace 
treaty of 1814. He had served as senator from 
1803 to 1808 and his support of the Republican ad- 
ministration alienated the Federalists. President 
Monroe made him secretary of state, 1817, and he 
negotiated the cession of the Floridas from Spain, 
supported exclusion of slavery in the Missouri 
Compromise, and laid the base for the Monroe 
Doctrine, of which he, as much as Monroe, was 
the creator. In 1824 he was elected president by 
the House when Henry Clay threw his 37 votes to 
Adams, who had 84 against Andrew Jackson’s 99. 
His expansion of executive powers was strongly 
opposed and he was beaten in 1828 by Jackson. 
In 1831 he was sent to Congress as representative 
and served eight terms with distinction and inde- 
pendence, He fought slavery, opposed the annexa- 
tion of Texas and the war with Mexico; was re- 
sponsihle for the Smithsonian Institution. He had 
a stroke in the House and died in the Speaker’s 
room, Feb. 23, 1848. 

Reference: John Quincy Adams and the Founda- 
tions of American Foreign Policy, by Samuel Flagg 


Bemis- Rs, JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 

Mrs. Louisa Catherine Johnson Adams was born 
in London, Feb. 12, 1775, the daughter of Joshua 
Johnson, a Marylander who acted as American 
fiscal agent there. She married Adams July 26, 
1797. Of their four children, George Washington 
Adams, John Q. Adams, Jr., Charles Francis 
Adams and Louisa Catherine Adams, Charles Fran- 
cis became Free Soil candidate for vice president in 
1848, member of Congress, minister to England 
during the Civil War and president of the Geneva 
Board of Arbitration. He was father of Charles 
Francis Adams, Henry Adams and Brooks Adams. 


Andrew Jackson 

Andrew Jackson, 7th president, originally Jef- 
fersonian-Republican, later first Democrat, was 
born in the Waxhaws district, New Lancaster Co., 
S. C., Mar. 15, 1767, the posthumous son of An- 
drew Jackson, who came from County Antrim, Ire- 
land, with his wife, Elizabeth Hutchinson, and two 
sons, 1n 1765. At 13 he joined the militia in the 
Revolution and when captured a British officer 
struck Andrew with his sword when the boy re- 
fused to shine his boots. He read law in Salisbury, 
N. C., moved to Nashville, Tenn., speculated in 
land, married and raised cotton at the Hermitage, 
originally a log house. In 1796 he helped draft the 
Constitution of Tennessee and for one year occu- 
pied its one seat in the national House. He was 
in the Senate in 1797, and again in 1823. He de- 
feated the Creek Indians at Horseshoe Bend, 
Ala., 1814, and as major general, U. S. A., 
drove the British out of Pensacola. With 6,000 back- 
woods fighters he defeated Packenham’s 12,000 Brit- 
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Hermitage, June 8, 1845, and is buried there. 

References: Encyclopedia Americana; Andrew 
Jackson, the Border Captain, and the Portrait of 
a President, by Marquis James, 2 vols. 


MRS. ANDREW JACKSON : 
Mrs. Rachel Jackson was the daughter of Col. 
John Donelson, a surveyor at Nashville, and first 
married Capt. Lewis Robards. Under the impres- 
sion that Robards had obtained a divorce she 
married Jackson in Natchez in 1791. Robards did 
not get a divorce until 1793, when the Jacksons 
were remarried, but the ordeal affected her spirits. 
She died in 1828 after Jackson’s election and 
never lived in the White House. Jackson adopted 
her sister’s son, naming him Andrew Jackson, Jr. 
White House hostesses were his wife’s niece, Mrs. 
Emily Donelson, and the adopted son’s wife, Mrs. 
Sarah York Jackson, a Philadelphia Quaker. 
Reference: General Jackson’s Lady, by Mary 
French Caldwell. 


Martin Van Buren 

Martin Van Buren, 8th president, Democrat, was 
born Dec. 5, 1782, at Kinderhook, N. Y., the son 
of Abraham Van Buren, a Dutch farmer, and Mary 
Hoes. He was surrogate of Columbia county, New 
York, state senator and attorney general and a 
law partner of Benj. F. Butler in Albany. He was 
U. S. senator 1821, re-elected, 1827, elected gov- 
ernor of New York, 1828. He helped swing eastern 
support to Andrew Jackson in 1828 and was his 
secretary of state, 1829-31. In 1832 he was elected 
viee president. He was a consummate politician, 
known as “‘the little magician,’’ and ‘influenced 
Jackson’s policies. In 1836 he defeated William. 
Henry Harrison for president by 170 to 72 electoral 
votes. He inaugurated the independent treasury 
system, and was the first advocate of mutual in- 
surance of deposits by banks. He advocated tariff 
for revenue only and opposed internal improve- 
ments at national expense. His refusal to spend 
land revenues led to his defeat by Harrison in 1840. 
He lost the Democratic nomination of 1844 to Polk 
because he opposed annexation of Texas. In 1848 he 
ran for president on the Free Soil ticket and lost. 
Thus he ran three times. He died July 24, 1862 
at Kinderhook, N. Y. 

Reference: Encyclopedia Americana. 


MRS. MARTIN VAN BUREN 

Mrs. Hannah Hoes Van Buren, born 1783, was a 
relative of Van Buren’s mother and his classmate in 
school. She married in 1807, died 1819. Their son 
Abraham, 1807-1873, a West Pointer, was secretary 
to the President, an officer in the Mexican war 
and a New York resident. His wife, Angelica 
Singleton, cousin of Dolly Madison, was White 
House hostess during Van Buren’s term. Another 
son, John Van Buren (1810-1866), was elected at- 
torney general of New York, 1845. 


William Henry Harrison 

William Henry Harrison, 9th president, Whig, 
who served only 31 days, was born in Berkeley, 
Charles City Co., Va., Feb. 9, 1773, the third son 
of Benjamin Harrison, signer of the Declaration 
ceiee ere Educated at Hampden Sydney 

o 

jamin Rush. Commissioned by Washington, he 
fought under Gen. Anthony Wayne at Fallen Tim- 
bers, 1794. He was secretary of Northwest Terr,, 


he later studied medicine under Dr. Ben- * 


; its delegate in Congress, 1799; first governor 
Indiana Terr., and supt. of Indian affairs. With 
men he routed Tecumseh’s Indians at Tippe- 

, Noy. 6, 1811. A major general, he defeated 
tish and Indians at Battle of the Thames, Oct. 
15, 1813. He served Ohio in Congress, 1816; as 
Senator, 1824; was minister to Colombia. In 1840, 
When 68, he was elected president with John 
ler, 294 to 60, on a ‘‘log cabin and hard cider” 
‘slogan. He caught pneumonia during the inaugura- 
_ tion and died April 4, 1841. He was buried in 
North Bend, O. 

Reference: Old Tippecanoe, by Freeman Cleaves. 


MRS. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 
Mrs. Anna Symmes Harrison, daughter of Col. 
John Cleves Symmes, chief justice of the New 
Jersey Supreme Court and Revolutionary veteran, 
Was born in Morristown, N. J., 1775 and died 
1864. She did not leave her North Bend, O., home 
for Washington and Mrs. Jane Findlay Harrison, 
wife of her son, Col. W. H. Harrison, Jr., stayed in 
the White House during Harrison’s illness. Another 
son, John Scott Harrison, 1804-1878, was member 
of Congress and father of Benjamin Harrison, 23rd 
president. 
y John Tyler 
John Tyler, 10th president, independent Whig, 
Was born Mar. 29, 1790, in Greenway, Charles City 
Co., Va., son of Jonn Tyler and Mary Armistead. 
His father was governor of Virginia, 1808-11. Tyler 
Was graduated from William and Mary, 1807; mem- 
ber of the House of Delegates, 1811; in Congress, 
_ 1816-21; in Virginia legislature, 1823-25; governor 
of Virginia, 1825-26; U. S. senator, 1827-36. In 
' 1836 he was defeated for vice president on a 
States’ rights Whig ticket. In 1840 he was elected 
vice president on a Whig ticket with Harrison and 
Succeeded him. He favored pre-emption, allowing 
settlers to get government land; rejected a new 
bank bill and thus alienated Whig supporters ex- 
cept Daniel Webster, his secretary of state; re- 
fused to honor the spoils system. He signed the 
resolution annexing Texas, Mar. 1, 1845. He ac- 
cepted renomination, 1844, but withdrew before 
election. He condemned South Carolina’s nullifi- 
cation and secession and as Virginia’s commis- 
sioner to Buchanan tried to keep Fort Sumter 
neutralized. He was president of the peace con- 
gtess called in Washington by Virginia, 1861. 
_ After its failure he-supported secession, sat in 
the provisional Confederate congress, became a 
Member of the Confederate House, but died, Jan. 
18, 1862, before it met. He is buried in Richmond. 
References: John Tyler, Champion of the Old 
South, by Oliver Perry Chitwood; the Times of the 
Tylers, by L. G. Tyler. 
MARRIAGES OF JOHN TYLER 
When 23 John Tyler married Letitia Christian of 
Cedar Grove, Va., born 1790, daughter of a planter. 
She was an invalid and died in the White House, 
1842. She was an Episcopalian. Of her children 
Robert Tyler, 1818-1877, married Priscilla Cooper, 
daughter of a tragedian; presided in the White 
House. On June 28, 1844, in New York, Tyler mar- 
j ried Julia Gardiner, born 1820, daughter of David 
Gardiner of Gardiner’s Island, N. Y., a Catholic. 
She died in 1889. Her son Lyon Gardiner Tyler, 
became president of William and Mary, 1888; died 
1935. Another, David Gardiner Tyler, judge, mem- 
ber of Congress and Confederate veteran, died 
1927. A third son, Robert Fitzwalter Tyler, died 
1927 at Richmond, aged 70. 


James Knox Polk 

James Knox Polk, 11th president, Democrat, 
was born in Mecklenburg Co., N..C., Nov. 2, 1795, 
the son of Samuel Polk, farmer.and surveyor of 
Scotch-Irish descent, and Jane Knox. He went to 
Maury Co., Tenn., 1806; was graduated from the 
University of North Carolina, 1818; member of 
the Tenn. state legislature, 1823-25, known as 
“Napoleon of the Stump.’’ He served in Congress 
1825-39 and as speaker 1835-39. He supported 
Jackson and Van Buren, but was always expan~- 
sionist. He was governor of Tennessee, 1839-41, 
being defeated 1841, ’43. In 1844, when both Clay 
and Van Buren announced opposition to annexing 
Texas, the Democrats made Polk the first dark 
horse nominee because he demanded control of 
ali Oregon and annexation of Texas. He won 170 
to 105. James Buchanan was his secretary of 
state. He re-established the independent treasury 
system originated by Van Buren. His expansionist 
policy was opposed. by Clay, Webster, Calhoun; he 
sent Zachary Taylor and an army to the Mexican 
border and when Mexicans attacked declared war 
existed. Abraham Lincoln, a Whig in Congress, 
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opposed his war policy. Polk approved the acquisi- 
tion of California, Utah and New Mexico (522,568 
square miles) as part of America’s ‘manifest 
destiny,” but opposed retaining Mexico by force. 
He compromised on the Oregon boundary (‘54-40 
or fight!’’) by accepting the 49th parallel and 
giving Vancouver to the British. The Wilmot Pro- 
viso, outlawing slavery in new states, was de- 
bated in his term. Polk died in Nashville, June 15, 
1849, and is buried on the capitol grounds there. 
References: James K. Polk, by Eugene I. McCor- 
mac; The Year of Decision, by Bernard de Voto. 


MRS. JAMES K. POLK 
Mrs. Sarah Childress Polk was born in 1803 and 
married Polk Jan. 1, 1824. Her father was a 
wealthy planter near Murfreesboro, Tenn. She was 
educated by the Moravians. The Polks were Meth- 
odists and Mrs. Polk prohibited liquor and dancing 
in the White House. They had no children. 


Zachary Taylor 

Zachary Taylor, 12th president, Whig, who 
served only 16 months, was born Nov. 24, 1784, in 
Orange Co., Va., the son of Richard Taylor, later 
collector of the port of Louisville. His grandfather 
and James Madison’s paternal grandmother were 
brother and sister. Taylor enlisted 1806; was com- 
missioned lieutenant by Jefferson, 1808; fought in 
the War of 1812, the Black Hawk War, 1832, and 
the Seminole war, 1837. He became known as Old 
Rough and Ready. He settled on a plantation near 
Baton Rouge, La. In 1845 Polk sent him to the 
Rio Grande; when the Mexicans attacked him, 
Polk declared war. Taylor was successful at Palo 
Alto and Resaca~de la Palma, May 8 and 9, 
1846; occupied Monterey. Polk made him major 
general but gave many of his troops to Gen. Win- 
field Scott at Vera Cruz. Taylor, with 5,000 men, 
defeated Santa Anna’s 20,000 at Buena Vista, Feb. 
22, 1847. He defeated Scott at the Whig conven- 
tion, 1849; was elected president over Martin Van 
Buren (Free Soil) with Millard Fillmore vice pres. 
He resumed the spoils system and though once a 
slave-holder worked to have California admitted as 
a free state. He died of typhus July 9, 1850, and 
was buried near Louisville. 

References: Zachary Taylor, by Holman Hamii- 
ton; Old Rough and Ready, by Silas Bent McKinley 
and Silas Bent. 

MRS. ZACHARY TAYLOR 

Mrs. Margaret Smith Taylor was born in 1788, 
the daughter of Walter Smith, Maryland planter. 
She married Taylor, 1810, died 1852. Of their 
daughters Elizabeth, Mrs. W. W. S. Bliss, was 
hostess of the White House; Ann married Dr. Rob- 
ert Wood, ass’t surgeon general, U. S. A.; Sarah 
Knox married Jefferson Davis, 1835, and died three 
months later. A son, Richard, 1826-79, served un- 
der Stonewall Jackson and became a Confederate 
general. He died in New York. 


Millard Fillmore 

Millard Fillmore, 13th president, Whig, was born 
Jan. 7, 1800, in a log cabin on a farm in Cayuga 
Co., N. Y., cleared in 1795 by his father, Nathaniel. 
He was apprenticed to a fuller and dyer; bought 
his freedom for $30 to study and became a teacher 
and postmaster in Buffalo, N. Y. He was coun- 
sellor of the state supreme court, 1829; in the state 
assembly, 1829-32; in Congress, 1833-35 and again 
1837-43. He opposed the entrance of Texas as slave 
territory and voted for a protective tariff. He sup- 
ported the appropriation of $30,000 for Morse’s tele- 
graph. In 1844 he was defeated for governor of New 
York. In 1848 he was elected vice-president and suc- 
ceeded as president July 10, 1850. Daniel Webster 
was secretary of state until he died, 1852; then Ed- 
ward Everett. Fillmore favored the compromise of 
1850 and signed the Fugitive Slave Law. His policies 
pleased neither expansionists nor slave-holders 
and he was not renominated. In 1856 he was 
nominated by the American (Know-Nothing) party 
and accepted by the Whigs, but defeated by 
Buchanan. He was chancellor of the University of 
Buffalo. He died in Buffalo, Mar. 8, 1874. 

Reference: Dictionary of American Biography. 


FILLMORE’S TWO MARRIAGES 

The first Mrs. Fillmore, 1798-1853, was Abigail 
Powers the daughter of Lemuel Powers, a Baptist 
clergyman of Stillwater, N. Y., and taught school 
in Cayuga Co. Owing to her poor health her daugh- 
ter, Mary Abigail (1832-54) was the White House 
hostess. Their other child was Millard Powers 
Fillmore (1828-89). The second Mrs. Fillmore was 
Mrs. Caroline Carmichael McIntosh, born in 
Morristown, N. J., and widow of an Albany mer- 
chant. They had no children. 
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Franklin Pierce 

Franklin Pierce, 14th president, Democrat, was 
porn in Hillsboro, N. H., Nov. 23, 1804, the son of 
Benjamin Pierce, veteran of the Revolution and 
governor of New Hampshire, 1827. He attended 
Exeter and was graduated from Bowdoin, 1824. 
A lawyer, he served in the New Hampshire House, 
supporting Jackson, 1833; 
U. S. Senator, 1837-42. He enlisted in the Mexican 
war, became brigadier general of volunteers and 
was wounded at sot tide ta ae ee ee aris 
nominated on the 49th ballot over Cass, 
; defeating Gen. Winfield Scott, 
Pierce was influ- 
(Jefferson 
Davis was his secy. of war) but he ignored the 


eignty’’) 1854, and named a pro-slavery governor 
of Kansas. He signed a reciprocity treaty with 
Canada and approved the Gadsden Purchase from 
Mexico, 1853. He supported Commodore Matthew 
Perry’s opening of Japan, 
Concord, N.H., Oct. 8, 1869. 

References: Franklin Pierce, Young Hickory of 
the Granite Hills, by Roy Franklin Nichols; Dic- 
tionary of American Biography. 


MES. FRANKLIN PIEBCE 
Mrs. Jane Means Appleton Pierce was born at 
Hampton, .N. H., 1806, daughter of the Rev. Jesse 
A. Appleton, president of Bowdoin. The Pierces 
fad three children; one died in infancy, one at 4 
and one was killed in a railroad accident at 11. 
Mrs. Pierce died 1863. 


James Buchanan 

James Buchanan, 15th president, Federalist, later 
Democrat, was born of Scottish descent near 
Mercersburg, Pa., Apr. 23, 1791. He was a volun- 
teer in the war of 1812; graduated from Dickinson, 
1809; was in the Pennsylvania legislature, 1814-16; 
Congress, 1820-31; minister to Russia, appointed 
by Jackson; Senator, 1834-45; secretary of state 
under Polk, 1845-49, favoring the Mexican war 


- and Texas annexation; minister to England, 1853. 


Signed the Ostend Manifesto favoring taking Cuba, 
1854, Nominated by Democrats over Pierce and 
Stephen A. Douglas and elected 1856 over John 
©. Fremont (Republican) and Millard Fillmore 
(American-Know-Nothing and Whig tickets). The 
Dred Scott case, a victory for slavery, was decided 
when he took office. He favored Kansas as a pro- 
slavery state and endorsed the pro-slavery Lecomp- 
ton Constitution. This lost him support of Douglas. 
The panic of 1857 hit the industrial North, spared 
the agricultural South. The Republicans now 
opened their fight against a nation “half slave 
and half free’; Douglas was challenged for the 
senate by Abraham Lincoln in the Lincoln-Douglas 
debates, 1858. John Brown seized Harper’s Ferry 
Oct. 16, 1859; was caught and hanged by. U. S. 
Army. Buchanan’s position was that no state had 
the right to secede from the Union, but that the 
Union had no power to coerce it. He died at Wheat- 
land, near Lancaster, Pa., June 1, 1868, aged 77. 
Buchanan was a bachelor. The mistress of the 
White House was his sister Jane’s daughter, Har- 
riet Lane, of Mercersburg. Her parents died when 
she was a child. She was an Episcopalian, 
Reference; Encylopedia Americana. 


Abraham Lincoln 

Abraham Lincoln, 16th president, Republican, 
was born Feb. 12, 1809, in a log cabin on a farm 
then in Hardin Co., Ky., now in Larue. He was 
the son of Thomas Lincoln (1778-1851), a descend- 
ant of Samuel Lincoln, who came with his wife 
Martha from Hingham, England, 1635, settled at 
Salem and Hingham, Mass., and had 11 children. 
Thomas, a carpenter, married Nancy Hanks, June 
12, 1806. She was the natural daughter of Lucy 
Hanks, whose ancestor, Thomas Hanks, came from 
England to Virginia, 1644. Abe had a sister, Sarah, 
2 years older, died 1821, and a brother, Thomas, 
died in infancy. 

The Lincolns moved to Spencer Co., Ind., near 
Gentryville, ‘when Abe was 7. His mother died 
Oct. 5, 1818, aged 35. His father married Mrs. 
Sarah Bush Johnston, 1819; she had a favorable 
influence on Abe. He was 6 ft., 3 in. tall. Abe 
made two trips on flatboats to New Orleans, one 
via the Ohio-Mississippi, 1828, and one via the 
Illinois-Mississippi, 1831. In 1830 the family 
moved to Macon County, Ill., where Abe and a 
cousin split 3,000 fence rails, In 1831 they moved 
to Coles County. In New Salem, 1831-1837, Lin- 
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coln lost election to the Illinois General bly, 
1832, but won four times later, beginning in 1834. 
He enlisted in the militia for the Black Hawk 
War, 1832. In New Salem he tan a store, 1833, 
surveyed land, 1834-36, was pos , 1833-36. 
Ann Rutledge, whom he is said to have loved, 
died near New Salem, 1835, aged 19. 

In 1837 Lincoln was tted to 
became partner in a Springfield law office. 
began practice on 8th Judicial Circuit, 1839. He 
was a presidential elector, 1839, 1844, 1852, 1856. 
He failed of nomination for representative, 1843, 
but was elected to the 30th Congress, 1847. He 
opposed the Mexican war. He stumped New 
England for Zachary Taylor, 1848. He refused 
offices of secretary and governor of Oregon Terr., 
1849. He opposed the Kansas-Nebraska Act and 
extension of slavery, 1854. When elected to the 
Tl. legislature, 1854, he declined in order to 
try for the Senate, but failed of election, 1855. 
He was proposed but not chosen for vice presi- 
dent at the first Republican convention, 1856, 
and he made 50 speeches for John C. Fremont, 
presidential nominee. 

In 1858 Lincoln had Republican support in the 
Ml. legislature for the Senate but was defeated 
by Stephen A. Douglas, Dem., who sponsored the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act. The issues were debated 
by Lincoln and Douglas Aug. 21-Oct. 15 at 
Ottawa, Freeport, Jonesboro, Charleston, Gales- 
burg, Quincy and Alton, Ill. 

Lincoln was nominated for president by the 
Republican party over Wm. H. Seward, on an 
anti-slavery platform, at Chicago, May 18, 1860, 
He ran against Stephen A. Douglas, northern 
Democrat; John C. Breckenridge, southern pro- 
slavery Democrat; John Bell, Constitutional Union 
party. Lincoln got only 40% of the votes, but 
180 electoral votes to 123. South Carolina seceded 
from the Union Dec. 20, 1860, followed in 1861 
by 10 southern states. 

Lincoln was inaugurated Mar. 4, 1861. Fort 
Sumter was attacked Apr. 12-14, and surrendered. 
Lincoln called for 75,000 volunteers Apr. 15, and 
500,000 May 3. On Sept. 22, 1862, 5 days after 
the battle of Antietam, he announced that slaves 
in territory then in rebellion would be free Jan. 
1, 1863, date of the Emancipation Proclamation. 
He reached the highest degree of eloquence at 
Gettysburg National Cemetery, Nov. 19, 1863. 

Lincoln was re-elected, 1864, over Gen. Geo. B. 
McClellan, Democrat. Lee surrendered April 9, 
1865. On April 14 (Good Friday) Lincoln was shot 
by John Wilkes Booth while attending a perform- 
ance of Our American Cousin in Ford’s Theater, 
Washington. He died the next day. His body lay 
in state in New York, Chicago and other cities 
before burial in Springfield, Ill. His estate 
reached $110,295, most of it saved from his annual 
salary of $25,000, His humanity, lofty concept of 
office and generous spirit made him the hero of 
the common man the world over. 

References: Abraham Lincoln, the Prairie Years 
and the War Years, by Carl Sandburg; the Line 
coln Reader, ed. by Paul M. Angle. 

MRS. LINCOLN AND FAMILY 

Mrs. Mary Todd Lincoln was born in Lexington, 
Ky., 1818 and died in 1882. She was a daughter of 
Robert Smith Todd, a pioneer. Her half sister, 
Emily Todd, became the wife of Brig. Gen. Ben 
Hardin Helm of the Confederate Army, who was 
killed at Chickamauga. The Lincolns were married 
in Springfield, Nov. 4, 1842. Their married life was 
stormy and Mrs. Lincoln was accused of undue 
extravagance in the White House. In 1875 she 
was temporarily in a mental hospital. Of the Lin- 
coln children, Edward Baker died in 1850, William 
Wallace in 1862, Thomas, ‘‘Tad’’ in 1871. 
Robert Todd Lincoln, born Aug. 1, 1843, in Spring- 
field, studied law at Harvard, served in the Civil 
War, was secretary of war in Garfield’s cabinet, 
minister to Great Britain and president of the 
Pullman Palace Car Co. He married Mary Harlan, 
dau. of Sen. Jas. Harlan (Iowa); she died 1937. 
Their children, since deceased, were Abraham (died 
at 17), Mrs. Chas. Isham, Mrs. Robt. J. Randolph. 
Robert Lincoln died July 26, 1926, at Manchester, 
Vt., and was buried in the National Cemetery, 
Arlington, Va. He gave the Library of Congress 
18,350 Lincoln letters and documents, which were 
opened to the public July 26, 1947. Mrs. Robert 
Lincoln gave the Library the Bible on which Lin- 
coln took the oath of office and the Lincoin family 
Bible. Her estate was estimated at $3,000,000. 

Reference: Mary Todd, Wife and Widow, by Carl 
Sandburg and Paul M, Angle; Mary Lincoln, 
Biography of a Marriage, by Ruth Painter Randall. 
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Andrew Johnson 

Andrew Johnson, 17th president, Democrat, was 
born in Raleigh, N. C., Dec. 29, 1808, the son of 
Jacob Johnson, porter at an inn and church sex- 
ton, and-Mary McDonough Johnson, who had been 
@ maid at the inn. His father died when he was 5. 
At 10 he was apprenticed to a tailor. At 16 he 
Tan off to Greenville, Tenn. He became an alder- 
man, 1828; mayor, 1830; state representative and 
senator, 1835-43; member of Congress, 1843-53; 
governor of Tennessee, 1853-57; U. S. Senator, 
1857-62. He supported John C. Breckinridge against 
Lincoln in 1860. He had held slaves, but opposed 
secession and refused to follow Tennessee out of 
the Union. In March, 1862, Lincoln appointed him 
military governor of occupied Tennessee. In 1864 
he was nominated for vice president with Lincoln 
on the National Union ticket to win Democratic 
Support. He succeeded Lincoln as president April 
15, 1865. In a controversy with Congress over the 
president’s power over the South, he proclaimed, 
May 26, 1865, an amnesty to all Confederates ex- 
cept certain leaders if they would abolish slavery 
and ratify the 13th amendment. States doing so 
added anti-Negro provisions that enraged Congress, 
which intended to enfranchise all Negroes and dis- 
enfranchise former Confederates. Congress restored 
military control over the South. When Johnson 
removed Edwin M. Stanton, secretary of war, with- 
out notifying the Senate, thus repudiating the 
Tenure of Office Act, the House impeached him 
for this and other reasons. He was tried by the 
Senate, which voted 35 for conviction, 19 for 
acquittal, lacking the two-thirds necessary to 
convict, May 26, 1868. He was a candidate before 
the next Democratic convention, but not nominated. 
He returned to the Senate in 1875, and in a 
strong speech, defended his course. He supported 
the Lincoin policies, but was a poor executive, 
and his attitude toward the South was called 
partisanship by the radical Republicans. Johnson 
died July 31, 1875, and was buried at Greenville, 
where his log-cabin tailor shop is now a state 
museum. 

References: Andrew Johnson, Plebeian and Pa- 
triot, by Robert W. Winston. Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Biography. 

MRS. ANDREW JOHNSON 

Mrs. Eliza McCardle Johnson was born in Lees- 
burg, Tenn., in 1810, the only daughter of a widow 
in a mountain hamlet when Johnson married her. 
She helped him get an education. Their daughter 
Martha, born 1828, educated in Georgetown, D. C., 
was often a guest at the White House in Polk’s 
administration. In 1857 she married Judge D. T. 
Patterson. She was mistress of the White House 
in place of her invalid mother. Another daughter, 


Mary, married Daniel Stover of Carter Co., Tenn.,- 


and had three children; after Stover’s death she 
married W. R. Bacon of Greeneville. Mrs. Johnson 


poe ee Ulysses S. Grant 

Ulysses Simpson Grant, 18th president, Repub- 
lican, was born on the farm of-his father, Jesse 
R. Grant, a tanner, at Point Pleasant, O., April 
27, 1822. He-was descended from Matthew Grant, 
who reached Dorchester, Mass., 1630. Grant’s 
mother was Hannah Simpson. Grant was named 
Hiram Ulysses, but on entering West Point, 1839, 
his name was entered as Ulysses Simpson and he 
adopted it. He was graduated in 1843; was ist lieut. 
and captain under Gens. Taylor and Scott in the 
Mexican War; resigned, 1854, worked in St. Louis 
until 1860, then went to Galena, Ill., where his 
father sold leather and hardware. He became 
colonel of the 21st Illinois Vols., 1861, then briga- 


dier general; took Forts Henry and Donel- 
son; made maj. gen. of volunteers; fought at 
Shiloh. Took Vicksburg, became maj. gen. 


USA., and in Mar., 1864, lieut. gen. He accepted 
Lee’s surrender at Appomattox. In 1866 he was 
mamed General of the Army. President Johnson 
appointed Grant secretary of war when he sus- 
pended Stanton in defiance of the Senate, but 
Grant was not confirmed. He was nominated on 
the first ballot, May 30, 1868, and elected over 
Horatio Seymour, Democrat, 214 vs. 80 electoral 
votes. The 15th amendment, amnesty bill and civil 
service reform were events of his administration. 
The Liberal Republicans opposed him with Horace 
Greeley, also Democratic nominee, 1872, but he 
was re-elected. He vetoed the inflation bill, 1874. 
An attempt by the Stalwarts (Old Guard) to 
nominate him in 1880 failed. In 1881 the collapse 
of Grant & Ward, investment house, left him 
penniless. He began his Personal Memoirs. writing 
at Mt. McGregor, N.Y., while ill of cancer and 


completing them four days before his death in New 
York, July 23,1885. The book realized over $450,000. 
Grant was buried in an imposing tomb on River- 
side Drive, New York, where his wife also lies. 

References: Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant; 
U. S. Grant and the American Military Tradi- 
tion, by Bruce Catton, 


MRS. ULYSSES 8S. GRANT 

Mrs. Julia Dent Grant (1826-1902) was the 
daughter of Judge Frederick Dent of St. Louis, son 
of a Revolutionary officer. She married Grant, Aug. 
1848. Their children were Frederick Dent Grant 
(1850-1912), minister to Austria-Hungary, police 
commissioner of New York, major general, Span- 
ish-American War; Ulysses, Jr. (1852-1929); Jesse 
R. (1858-1934); Nellie (1857-1922), who was married 
in the White House to Capt. Algernon Sartoris, 
1874, and in 1912, a widow, married Frank H. Jones, 
Cleveland’s assistant postmaster general. 


Rutherford Birchard Hayes 

Rutherford Birchard Hayes, 19th president, Re- 
publican, was born in Delaware, O., Oct. 4, 1822, the 
posthumous son of Rutherford Hayes, a farmer, 
and Sophia Birchard. He was descended from 
George Hayes, a Scot who reached Windsor, Conn., 
in 1680. He was raised by his uncle Sardis Birchard, 
educated in Norwalk, O., and Middletown, Conn., 
and graduated from Kenyon College, 1842, and Har- 
vard Law school, 1845. He practiced law in Lower 
Sandusky, O., now Fremont; was city solicitor of 
Cincinnati, 1858-61. He was major of the 23d 
Ohio Vols., wounded at South Mountain; became 
brigadier general and major general by brevet, 
1864. He served in Congress 1864-67, supporting 
Reconstruction and Johnson’s impeachment. He 
was elected governor of Ohio, 1867 and 1869; 
beaten for Congress 1872; re-elected governor, 1875. 
He supported the merit principle in appointments, 
economy, prison reform and public libraries. In 
1876 he was nominated for president over James 
G. Blaine and believed he had lost to Samuel J. 
Tilden, Democrat, 184 to 163 electoral votes. But 
Zachariah Chandler, chairman of the Republcan 
National Committee, relying on Republican domi- 
nation of the South, urged the validity of con- 
testing 22 electoral returns from Florida, South 
Carolina, Louisiana; also Oregon. Frauds in Louisi- 
ana injuring Tilden were permitted to stand. 
Promises to withdraw troops from the South were 
reported used to suborn Democrats. The election 
was judged by an Electoral Commission, appointed 
by Congress, 8 Republicans and 7 Democrats, who 
refused to ‘‘go behind state returns’’ and by strict 
party vote elected Hayes by 185 over 184. Tilden’s 
refusal to fight back was blamed by his party. 
The withdrawal of troops followed, but handi- 
capped Republican rule, and as Hayes proceeded te.__. 
reform civil service he alienated political spoils- 
men. He advocated repeal of the Tenure of Office 
Act that had led to Johnson’s impeachment. He 
supported sound money and specie payments. 
Hayes died in Fremont, O., Jan. 17, 1893. 

Reference: Rutherford B. Hayes and His Amer- 
ica, by Harry Barnard. 

MRS. RUTHERFORD B. HAYES 

Mrs. Lucy Webb Hayes, born 1831, was the 
daughter of Dr. James Webb of Chillicothe, O. She 
married Hayes Dec. 30, 1852. She was an advocate 
of temperance, as was Hayes, and did not permit 
alcoholic beverages in the White House. The 
Hayeses had eight children: Birchard A. (1853- 
1926); Webb C. (1856-1934); Rutherford P. (1858- 
1927); Joseph T. (1861-1863); George C. (1864-66); 
Frances (1867-1950); Scott R. (1871-1923); Man- 
ning F. (1873-74). Mrs. Hayes died June, 1889. 


James Abram Garfield 

James A. Garfield, 20th president, Republican, 
was born Noy. 19, 1831, in a log cabin at Orange, 
Cuyahoga Co., Ohio., the son of Abram and Eliza 
Ballou Garfield. His father, a canal contractor 
and farmer from New York, was descended from 
Edward Garfield, who reached Massachusetts Bay 
Colony in 1630 and helped found Watertown, Mass.; 
his mother was a descendant of an owner of Prov- 
idence Plantation. James was the youngest of four 
children; his father died in 1833 and his mother 
supported them. He worked as canal bargeman, 
farmer and carpenter; got an education at Western 
Reserve Eclectic, later Hiram College, and was 
graduated from Williams in 1856. He became pro- 
fessor of ancient languages and literature at Hiram, 
then principal. He was in the Ohio senate in 1859. 
Anti-slavery and anti-secession, he volunteered 
for the war, became colonel of the 42nd Ohio In- 
fantry and brigadier general in 1862. He fought 
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at Shiloh, was chief of staff for Rosencrans and 
was made major general for gallantry at Chicka- 
mauga. He entered Congress as a radical Re- 
publican in 1863; supported specie payment as 
against paper money (greenbacks), On the elec- 
toral commission in 1876 he voted for Hayes against 
Tilden on strict party lines. He was senator-elect 
in 1880 when he became the Republican nominee 
for President. He was cnosen on the 36th ballot 
as a compromise between Gen. Grant, James G. 
Blaine and John Sherman. This alienated the 
Grant following but Garfield was elected and 
Blaine became his secretary of state. On July 2, 
1881, Garfield was shot by an unbalanced office- 
seeker, Charles J. Guiteau, while entering the old 
Baltimore & Potomac station in Was n. He 
died Sept. 19, 1881, at Elberon, N. J., and was 
buried in Cleveland, O. Guiteau was hanged June 
30, 1882. : 

References: Dictionary of American Biography; 
History of the United States from Hayes to Mc- 
Kinley by James Ford Rhodes. 


MRS. JAMES A. GARFIELD 

Mrs. Lucretia Rudolph Garfield was born in 
1832, daughter of an Ohio farmer. Her mother 
was a descendant of Gen. Nathaniel Greene. She 
and Garfield were schoolmates and were married 
Noy. 11, 1858, when he was principal at Hiram, O. 
After his death a trust fund of $360,000 was raised 
for her and her children. She died March 13, 1918. 
Five children survived. James R. became secretary 
of the interior, 1907-09; Harry A. was president of 
Williams College; Irvin M. became a Boston lawyer 
and Abram G. a Cleveland architect; a daughter, 
Mrs. Mary Stanley-Brown. died Dec. 30, 1947. 


Chester Alan Arthur 


Chester A. Arthur, 21st president, Republican, 
was born at Fairfield, Vt., Oct. 5, 1830, the son 
of the Rev. William Arthur, from County An- 
trim, Ireland, and Malvina Stone Arthur, mem- 
ber of a New Hampshire family. He was graduated 
at Union College, 1848, taught school at Pownall, 
Vt., studied law in New York. In 1853 he argued 
in a fugitive slave case that slaves transported 
through New York state were thereby freed; in 
1855 he obtained a ruling that Negroes were to 
be treated the same as whites on street cars. He 
helped organize the New York State militia, 1861; 
Was made quartermaster general and equipped 
troops for the front. He was made collector of the 
port of New York, 1871. In 1877 President Hayes, 
reforming the civil service, ordered Arthur’s resig- 
nation; he refused because he was not personally 
culpable, but was removed, 1879. This made Sena- 
tors ‘Conkling, Platt and the New York machine 
stalwarts enemies of Hayes. Arthur and the stal- 
warts tried to nominate Grant for a third term, 
1880; when Garfield was nominated, Arthur re- 
ceived second place in the interests of harmony. On 
Sept. 19, 1881, he succeeded Garfield as president. 
He supported civil service reform and the tariff 
of 1883; arranged an unratified canal treaty with 
Nicaragua. He was defeated for renomination by 
James G, Blaine, 1884, but supported Blaine. He 
died Noy. 18, 1886, and was buried in Albany, N. Y. 

Reference: Dictionary of American Biography. 


MRS. CHESTER A. ARTHUR 

Mrs. Ellen Lewis Herndon Arthur was born in 
Fredericksburg, Va., in 1837, the daughter of Com- 
mander William Lewis Herndon, U. 8S. N. She 
died in 1880. The Arthurs had three children, 
W. L. H. Arthur, who died in infancy; Chester 
Alan Arthur, Jr., (1865-1937) and Ella Herndon 
Arthur, born 1871 (Mrs. Charles Pinkerton). The 
mistress of the White House was Arthur’s sister, 
Mary, Mrs. John E. McElroy of Albany, N. ¥. 


Grover Cleveland 

Grover Cleveland, 22nd and 24th president, Dem- 
Ocrat, was born in Caldwell, N. J., Mar. 18, 1837, 
the son of Richard F. Cleveland, a Presbyterian 
minister, and Ann Neale, daughter of a Baltimore 
merchant who had come from Ireland. He was 
named Stephen Grover, but dropped Stephen, He 
clerked in Clinton and Buffalo, N. Y., taught in 
the New York City Institution for the Blind; was 
admitted to the bar in Buffalo, 1859; ass’t district 
attorney, 1863; sheriff, 1869; mayor, 1881; gov- 
ernor of New York, 1882. He was an independent, 
honest administrator who hated corruption. He 
was nominated for president over Tammany oppo- 
sition, 1884, defeating James G. Blaine, 219 to 182. 
He enlarged the civil service, vetoed many pension 
raids on Treasury. In 1888 he was defeated by 
Benjamin Harrison, although his popular vote 
was larger. Re-elected over Harrison, 1892, by 


271 to 145, he faced a money crisis 
by lowering the 


Princeton, N. J., 1908. 
References: Grover Cleveland, A Study in Cour= 

age, by Allan Nevins; Grover Cleveland, the Man 

and the Statesman, by R. E. McElroy. : 


MRS. GROVER CLEVELAND 

Mrs, Frances Folsom Cleveland was born in 1864, 
the daughter of Cleveland’s law partner in Buffal 
Oscar Folsom and Emma C. Harmon. She 
Cleveland in the White House, 1886. They had 
five children, Ruth, Esther, Marion, Richard 
Folsom and Frances Grover. Mrs. Cleveland mar- 
ried, Feb. 10, 1913, Thomas J. Preston, Jr., an 
archaeologist in Princeton, N. J. She died Oct. 29, 
1947. ae 

Benjamin Harrison 

Benjamin Harrison, 23rd president, Republican, 
was born at North Bend, O., Aug. 20, 1833. His 
great-grandfather, Benjamin Harrison, was @& 
signer of the Declaration of Independence; his 
grandfather, William Henry Harrison, was Sth 
president; his father John Scott Harrison was @ 
Member of Congress, 1853-57. His mother was 
Elizabeth F. Irwin. He attended school in a log 
cabin on his father’s farm; was graduated from 
Miami Univ. 1852; admitted to the bar, 1853 and 
practiced in Indianapolis, Ind. As 2nd lieut. he 
raised recruits and became colonel of the 70th 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry. He fought at Kenesaw 
Mountain, Peachtree Creek, Nashville, and on 
Sherman’s march to the sea. In 1865 he was made 
brigadier general by brevet, He failed to be elected 
governor of Indiana, 1876; but became Senator, 
1881, and worked for the G. A. R. pensions vetoed 
by Cleveland. In 1888 he defeated Cleveland for 
president, 233 to 168. He expanded the pension 
list greatly; suppressed the Louisiana lottery; 
signed the McKinley high tariff bill and the 
Sherman silver purchase act. He helped the ad- 
mission of North and South Dakota, Montana, 
Washington, Idaho and Wyoming, Republican 
states. He was defeated for reelection, 1892. He 
represented Venezuela in arbitration with Great 
Britain in Paris, 1899. He died at Indianapolis, 
Mar. 13, 1901, and was buried there. 

References: Dictionary of National Biography; 
Benjamin Harrison: Hoosier Warrior, 1833-65, by 
Harry J. Sievers, 


HARRISON’S TWO MARRIAGES 

Mrs. Caroline Lavinia Scott Harrison was born — 
in 1832 in Oxford, O., the daughter of Prof. John | 
W. Scott of Miami Univ. She married Harrison 
Oct. 29, 1853. She was the first head of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. She died 
in the White House, 1892. Her son Russell B. 
became a mining engineer. Her daughter Mary 
married an Indianapolis merchant, James R. 
McKee; Mary’s child, ‘‘Baby McKee’’, was a White 
House favorite and is now a New York business- 
man. She died in Greenwich in 1930. Harrison’s 
second wife was Mrs. Harrison’s niece, Mrs, Mary 
Scott Lord Dimmock, whose husband: died in 1882. 
She was born in Honesdale, Pa., 1858, and died 
in New York, Jan. 5, 1948. She spent two years 
in the White House during her aunt’s lifetime. 
She had one daughter, Elizabeth Harrison, born — 
1897, who married James Blaine Walker, Jr., | 
great-nephew of Blaine. 


William McKinley 

William McKinley, 25th president, Republican, 
was born in Niles, O., Jan. 29, 1843, the son of — 
William McKinley, an iron manufacturer, and — 
Nancy Allison McKinley, and was the seventh of | 
nine children. His father’s family was Scotch- | 
Irish from County Antrim; his great-grandfather 
fought in the American Revolution. McKinley at-_ 
tended school in Poland, O., and Alleghany College, 
Meadville, Pa., and enlisted for the Civil War at 18. 
He saw fighting at South Mountain, Antietam, 
Winchester and Cedar Creek. The state of Ohio 


tam, where he had been a doughboy. He rose to 
captain and in 1865 was made major by brevet. 
He studied law in the Albany, N. Y., law school; 
opened an office in Canton, O., in 1867, and 


_ campaigned for Grant and Hayes. From 1876 to 


1890, excepting 1882, he served in the House of 
Representatives and led the fight for a high tariff 
to protect ‘infant industries,’ with reciprocal 


trade agreements (McKinley bill, enacted Oct. 1, 


1890). Defeated on this issue in 1890, he was 
elected governor of Ohio, 1891 and 1893. He received 
182 ballots for president in the Republican conven- 
tion that nominated Benjamin Harrison in 1892. 
In 1896 he was elected president on a protective 
tariff, sound money (gold standard) platform over 
William J. Bryan, Democratic proponent of free 
silver. Chief factor was the astute vote-getting of 
Senator Marcus A. Hanna. McKinley was reluctant 
to intervene in Cuba on grounds of humanity, but 
the loss of the battleship Maine at Havana crystal- 
lized opinion. He demanded Spain’s withdrawal 
from Cuba; Spain replied by declaring war. Mc- 
Kinley signed the American declaration Mar. 23, 
1898. (Peace signed Dec. 10.) In the 1900 campaign 
he defeated Bryan’s anti-imperialist arguments 
with the prestige of prosperity, ‘‘the full dinner 
pail’? and the vigorous campaigning of Theodore 
Roosevelt, vice presidential nominee. McKinley was 
@ Methodist, beloved for his conciliatory nature, 
but conservative (stand-pat) on business issues. 
He abhorred violence. The need to regulate the 
Philippines is believed to have inspired John Hay’s 
Open Door Policy in Asia. On Sept. 6, 1901, while 
welcoming citizens at the Pan-American exposition, 
Buffalo, N. Y., he was shot by Leon Czolgosz, an 
anarchist terrorist. He died Sept. 14. His last words 
were: “‘It is God’s way. His will, not ours, be done.”” 
McKinley, his wife and infant daughters rest in an 
imposing tomb in Canton. His favorite flower, the 
red carnation, was made the state flower. 
References: From McKinley to Harding, by H. H. 
Kohlsaat. Dictionary of American Biography. 


MRS. WILLIAM McKINLEY 

Mrs. Ida Saxton McKinley, born 1847, was the 
daughter of James A. Saxton and Katherine De- 
Walt. She was cashier in her father’s bank in 
Canton, O., when she married McKinley. Their two 
children died in childhood. Mrs. McKinley became 
an invalid through a nervous ailment, but presided 
in the White House and was with her husband 
when he was assassinated. She died in 1907. 


Theodore Roosevelt 

Theodore Roosevelt, 26th president, Republican, 
was born in New York City, Oct. 27, 1858, the son 
of Theodore Roosevelt, Collector of the Port, and 
Martha Bulloch, daughter of Maj. Jas. S. Bulloch, 
Roswell, Ga. He was descended from Claes Marten- 
szan van Rosenvelt, and his wife Janette, who 
reached New Netherland from Holland about 1650. 
Theodore was a fifth cousin of Franklin D. Roose- 
yelt and an uncle of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. His 
mother was of Scotch-Irish, Huguenot stock and 
@ Southern sympathizer. Roosevelt was graduated 
from. Harvard, 1880, attended Columbia Law 
School briefly; sat in the New York State Assembly, 
1882-84; ranched in North Dakota, 1884-86; failed 
of election as mayor of New York, 1886; member 
of-U. S. Civil Service Comm. 1889; president, New 
York Police Board, 1895, supporting the merit 
system; Asst. Secy. of the Navy under McKinley, 
Apr. 19, 1897—May 10, 1898, during which he 
instituted naval target practice and instructed 
Commodore George Dewey to take Manila in the 
event of war with Spain. He organized the Ist U. S. 
Volunteer Cavalry (Rough Riders) as lieut. col., 
Leonard Wood, col.; led the charge up Kettle 
Hill at San Juan and was made colonel by brevet. 
Elected governor, New York, 1898-1900, he fought 
the spoils system and achieved taxation of cor- 
poration franchises. Drafted for vice president, 
1900, he became nation’s youngest president at 43, 
when McKinley died at Buffalo, Sept. 14, 1901. As 
president he fought corruption of politics by big 
business; dissolved Northern Securities Co. and 
others for violating anti-trust laws; intervened in 
coal strike on behalf of the public, 1902; instituted 
Dept. of Commerce and Labor; obtained Elkins 
law forbidding rebates to favored corporations, 
1903; Hepburn law regulating railroad rates, 1906; 
Pure Food and Drugs Act, 1906, Reclamation Act 
and employers’ lability laws. He organized Con- 
servation, mediated the peace between Japan and 
Russia, 1905; won the Nobel peace prize. He was 
the first to use the Hague Court of International 
Arbitration. By recognizing the new Republic of 
Panama he made Panama Canal possible, appointed 


United States—Presidents' and Their Wives 
honored him with the tallest monument at Antie-— 
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Col. ba la a rage See commissioner and 
. He was re-elected, 1 
ieee fond eres 140. with ege ee 
e obtained the nomination of William 
H. Taft, who was elected; considering Taft’s 
administration inimical to liberal policies he or- 
ganized the Progressive party, June 22, 1912, and 
ran for president against Taft and Woodrow Wil- 
son, in which Wilson obtained 6,293,097 votes, 
Roosevelt 4,119,517. He was shot during the cam- 
paign but recovered. He advocated recall of elected 
officials, referendum on-legislation and recall of 
judicial decisions, which alienated conservatives. 
In 1916 he left the Progressives and supported 
Charles A. Hughes, Republican. A strong friend of 
Britain, he fought American isolation. In 1917 
President Wilson refused to let him organize a 
division. His four sons served in World War I; 
two were wounded, one killed. He wrote on many 
topics—his Winning of the West is best known— 
was a naturalist and hunter and traced the River 
of Doubt in Brazil, 1913, now Rio Roosevelt. He 
was looked upon as certain nominee of the Republi- 
cans in 1920. He died Jan. 6, 1919, at Sagamore 
Hill, Oyster Bay, Long Island, N. Y., now a 
national shrine, and was buried near the Roose- 
velt bird refuge there. 
References: Autobiography of Theodore Roose 
velt; Encyclopedia Britannica. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S FAMILY 

Mrs. Alice Hathaway Lee Roosevelt, daughter of 
George Cabot Lee and Caroline Haskell Lee, of 
Boston, married Roosevelt Oct. 27, 1880, in Boston. 
She and Roosevelt’s mother died in New York 
Feb. 14, 1884. She was the mother of Alice Lee 
Roosevelt, who married Nicholas Longworth, of 
Cincinnati, Member of Congress, in the White 
House, 1906. Their daughter, Paulina, was born 
Feb. 14, 1925. Longworth, Republican Speaker of 
the House, died April 9, 1931. 

Roosevelt’s second wife, Edith Kermit Carow, 
married him Dec. 2, 1886, in London. She was 
born in Norwich, Conn., Aug. 16, 1861, daughter 
of Charles and Gertrude Tyler Carow, and survived 
her husband 29 years, dying Sept. 30, 1948, aged 87. 
Of their five children Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., was 
lieut. col. in World War I, assistant secretary of 
the Navy, governor of Puerto Rico and governor 
general of the Philippines. He failed of election as 
governor of New York. A brigadier general, he 
served in North Africa, Italy and in Normandy 
with the 1st Army, and died there July 12, 1944, 
aged 56. Kermit, major in World War II, died 
on active duty in Alaska, June 4, 1943, aged 53. 
Ethel Carow is Mrs. Richard Derby. Archibald 
Bulloch was a lieut. colonel in World War II. 
Quentin, aviator in World War I, was killed in 
action and buried where he fell in France. 

Rejerences: Theodore Roosevelt’s Letters to His 
Children; The White House Gang, by Earle Looker; 
The Roosevelt Family of Sagamore: Hill, by 
Hermann Hagedorn. 


William Howard Taft 

William Howard Taft, 27th president, Republican, 
was born in Cincinnati, O., Sept. 15, 1857, the son 
of Alphonso Taft and Louisa Maria Torrey. His 
father was secretary of war and attorney general 
in Grant’s cabinet; minister to Austria and Russia 
under Arthur. Taft was graduated from Yale, 1878, 
Cincinnati Law School, 1880, became law reporter 
for Cincinnati newspapers; was ass’t. prosecuting 
attorney, 1881-83; ass’t. county solicitor, 1885; 
judge, Superior Court, 1887; U. S. solicitor-general, 
1890; federal circuit judge, 1892. In 1900 he he- 
came head of the U. S. Philippine Comm. and 
was first civil governor of the Philippines, 1901-04; 
in 1902 he negotiated the purchase of the Friars’ 
lands with the Vatican. Secretary of war, 1904; 
provisional governor of Cuba, 1906. He was 
groomed for president by Theodore Roosevelt as 
an exemplary public servant and elected over 
WwW. J. Bryan, 1908. His administration dissolved 
Standard Oil and tobacco trusts; instituted De- 
partment of Labor; drafted direct election of sena- 
tors and income tax amendments. His tariff and 
conservation policies angered progressives; though 
renominated he was fought by Theodore Roosevelt; 
the result was Wilson’s election. Taft was president 
League to Enforce Peace, supporting the League of 
Nations. He was professor of constitutional law, 
Yale, 1913-21; Chief Justice of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, 1921-30, when illness forced him to resign. 
He died in Washington, Mar. 8, 1930, and was 
buried in Arlington National cemetery. 

Reference: The Life and Times of William How- 
ard Taft, by Henry F. Pringle. 
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MRS. WILLIAM H. TAFT 
Mrs. Helen-Herron Taft was born 1862 in Cin- 
cinnati, the daughter of John w. aes and 
Harriet Collins. She was a musician and 2 — 
of the Cincinnati orchestra. Her father bese 
Beige ee cera ane born 
re Helen Ts. p 1 
1891, prof. of history and former dean and oe 
president at Bryn Mawr: Robert Alphonso +9 
porn 1889, U. S. Senator from Ohio “er are ot 
died July 31, 1953, and Charles Phelps Taft, te 
1897, Cincinnati lawyer, active in church wor 


acdrow ibn pecans was 
oodrow Wilson, 28th president, * 

oe at Staunton, Va., Dec. 28, 1856, as Thomas 
Woodrow Wilson, son of a Presbyterian minister, 
the Rev. Joseph Ruggles and Janet (Jessie) Wood~- 
row, daughter of a Scotch Presbyterian minister. 
He was a grandson of James Wilson, a Presbyterian 
of Ulster who reached Philadelphia in 1807, became 
@ printer and in 1808 married an Ulster Presby- 
terian girl, a shipmate. In his youth Wilson lived in 
Augusta, Ga., Columbia, S. C., and Wilmington, 
N. C. He attended Davidson College, 1873-74; was 
graduated from Princeton, A.B., 1879; A.M., 1882; 
read law at the Univ. of Virginia, 1881; practiced 
law, Atlanta, 1882-83; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1886 
with ‘Congressional Government.’’ He taught 
history and political economy at Bryn Mawr, 
1885-88; at Wesleyan, 1888-90; was professor of 
jurisprudence and political economy at Princeton, 
1890-1910; president of Princeton, 1902-1910, during 
which he tried to introduce innovations of organiza- 
tion that were fought by the graduate dean and 
alumni; governor of New Jersey, 1911-13, during 
which he obtained a primary election law, an 
employers’ liability law and other reforms. In 
1912 he was nominated for president by the strat- 
egy of Wm. J. Bryan, who was out to defeat 
Champ Clark and Tammany. He won because the 
Republican vote for Taft was split by the Pro- 
gressives under Theodore Roosevelt. 

Wilson protected American interests in revolu- 
tionary Mexico and fought for American rights 
on the high seas as the first World War opened. 
His sharp warnings to Germany led to the resig- 
nation of his secretary of state, Wm. J. Bryan, 
pacifist, while his protests against British inter- 
ference with Amerjcan ships disturbed the Allies. 
In 1916 he was re-elected by a slim margin with 
the slogan, ‘‘He kept us out of war,’’ over Charles 
Evans Hughes, supported by Theodore Roosevelt 
and strong pro-Ally groups. His offer to mediate in 
the war (Dec. 18, 1916) was rejected. When the 
Germans started unrestricted submarine warfare, 
contrary to pledges, he broke diplomatic relations. 
After four American ships had been sunk he asked 
a declaration of war; it was voted April 6, 1917. 

Wilson proposed peace on the basis of his Four- 
teen Points Jan. 8, 1918, which the Germans ac- 
cepted Noy. 11. He went to Paris to help negotiate 
the peace treaty, the crux of which he considered 
the League of Nations, also urged by Gen. J. C. 
Smuts, Lord Robert Cecil, Lord Phillimore, William 
H. Tait and Elihu Root. In the U. S. Senate Henry 
Cabot Lodge, William E. Borah and Hiram Johnson 
demanded reservations that would not make the 
United States subservient to the votes of other 
nations in case of war. Wilson refused to consider 
any reservations and toured the country to get 
support. At Pueblo, Colo., Sept. 25, 1919, he broke 
down and several days later suffered a stroke that 
made him an invalid. The treaty was rejected, 
Mar., 1920, by 49 to 35 (29 being sufficient to kill 
it). He made a public appearance on the day of 
Harding’s inauguration, and formed a law part- 
nership with Bainbridge Colby, but did not prac- 
tice. He won the Nobel peace prize, 1919. He died 
in Washington, Feb. 3, 1924, and was buried in the 
Episcopal cathedral there. 


References; Woodrow Wilson, 
8 vols., and Woodrow Wilson and 
3 vols. by Ray Stannard Baker. 


WILSON’S TWO MARRIAGES 

Mrs. Ellen Louise Axson Wilson was born in 
Rome, Ga., in 1860, the daughter of the Rev. S. E 
Axson and Margaret Hoyt. She married Wilson 
June 28, 1885, and died in the White House Aug. 
6, 1914. They had three daughters: Margaret W 
born 1886, member of a reiigious colony in Pondi- 
cherry, India, when she died in 1944; Eleanor B 
second wife of William G. McAdoo, Wilson’s sec. 
retary of the treasury, later divorced; Jessie W., 
who married Francis B. Sayre in the White House 
Nov. 25, 1913 and died Jan. 15, 1933. 

Mrs. Edith Bolling Wilson was born in Wythe- 


Life and Letters, 
World Settlement, 


a W: > 
ijlson, Dec. 18, 1915. She lives in Washin: 
Reference: My Memoir, by Edith Bolling W 


Warren Gamaliel Harding — 


, 1884, and a few years later bought 
a friend. He was state senator, 


the tenth ballot with Calvin Coolidge and over- 
qnainenaly defeated the Democrats, James M. 
Cox and Franklin D, Roosevelt. (Harding, 16,138,- 
000; Cox, 9,142,000.) He stressed a return bes | 


“normalcy”; worked for repeal of excess profits 
and high income taxes and a revision of tariff. On 
announcing ratification of treaties with Germany, 
Austro-Hungary, Nov. 14, 1921, he declared war. 
Officially ended July 2, 1921. His cabinet included ~ 
Charles E. Hughes and Herbert Hoover. He called” 
the International Conference on Limitation of — 
Armament, Nov. 11, 1921-Feb. 1, 1922, and dedi- 
cated the Lincoln Memorial. He left for Alaska | 
June 20, 1923; became ill on his return and died ~ 
in San Francisco, Aug. 2, 1923. He was buried in 
Marion, O. #4 

References: Dictionary of National Biography; — 
Only Yesterday, by Frederick Lewis Allen. : 


MRS. WARREN GAMALIEL HARDING 
Mrs. Florence Kling Harding was born Aug. 15, 
1860, the daughter of Amos O. Kling, a Marion, O., 
hardware merchant and later banker. She married, 
first, Henry De Wolfe, and had a son, Marshall 
Eugene De Wolfe. She married Harding in 1891 
and helped him on the Star. She died in Marion, 


Nov. 21, 1924, : : 
: Calvin Coolidge 


Calvin Coolidge, 30th president, Republican, was 
born in Plymouth, Vt., July 4, 1872, the son of) 
John Calvin Coolidge, a storekeeper, and Victoria 
J. Moor. His ancestors, John and Mary Coolidge, 
came from England to Watertown, later Cambridge, | 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, in 1630. Coolidge was — 
graduated at Amherst, 1895; admitted to the bar 
in Northampton, 1897; city councilman, 1899; city 
solicitor, 1900-01; clerk of the courts, 1904; member 
of the lower Massachusetts house, 1907-08; mayor ~ 
of Northampton, 1910-11; State Senator, 1912-15; 
and president of Senate; 1914-15; lieut. governor, 
1916-18; governor, 1919; re-elected, 1920. In Sept., 
1919, Coolidge attained national prominence by his 
action in the Boston police strike, during which 
he wired Samuel Gompers of the A. F. of L.: 
“There is no right to strike against the public 
safety by anybody, anywhere, anytime.’ This 
brought his name before the Republican conven- 
tion of 1920, where he received 34 votes for presi- 
dent and was nominated for vice president by 
67414 votes. He succeeded to the presidency on 
Harding’s death, Aug. 2, 1923, the oath being ad- 
ministered by his father, a justice of the peace, 
in his home in Plymouth, Aug. 3, and again 
Aug. 17 before Justice A. A. Hoehling of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. He op- 
posed the League of Nations; approved the Werid 
Court; vetoed the soldiers’ bonus bill, which was 
passed over his veto. In 1924 he was re-elected by 
a huge majority with 15,718,789 over John W. 
Davis, Dem., 8,738,962, and Robert M. LaFollette, 
Prog., 4,822,319. He reduced the national debt by 
$2,000,000,000 in three years. He opposed the 
McNary-Haugen farm bill and price fixing, and 
supported his secretary of state, Frank B. Kellogg, 
in the Kellogg-Briand treaties outlawing war. His 
dry, laconic remarks are often quoted: opposing 
reduction of Europe’s war debt, ‘“‘They hired the 
money, didn’t they?’’ With Republicans eager to 
renominate him he announced, Aug. 25 10272 oe 
do not choose to run for President in 1928.” He 
became a life insurance director, wrote syndicated 
articles and died of a heart attack in Northamp- - 


ton, Jan. 5, 1933. He was buried on a Plymouth 
hillside. 


Reference: 
Allen White, 


| 


A Puritan in Babylon, by William 


MRS. CALVIN COOLIDGE 


Mrs. Grace Anne Goodhue Coolidge, of North- 
ampton, Mass., was born in Burlington, Vt., 
Jan, 3, 1879, the daughter of Andrew I. Goodhue 
and Lemira Barrett. He was a steamboat inspector 
under Cleveland. She was graduated from the 
Univ. of Vermont, 1902; taught in the Clarke School 
for the Deaf, 1902-05, and became president of its 
board. She married Coolidge Oct, 4, 1905. The 
Coolidges had two sons: John B., born 1906, who 
married Florence, daughter of Gov. John H. Trum- 
bull of Connecticut, and Calvin (1908-1924). 


Herbert Hoover 
¥ Herbert Clark Hoover, 31st president, Republican, 
* . was born at West Branch, Ia., Aug. 10, 1874, the 
son of Jesse Clark Hoover, a blacksmith (1847-80) 
and Hulda Randall Minthorn (1848-83). His an- 
cestor, Andrew Hoover, came to Pennsylvania 
from the Palatinate, 1738, and his great-grand- 
father settled in West Branch in 1854. Hoover 
grew up in the homes of his uncles in Indian 
Territory and Oregon, entered Leland Stanford, Jr‘, 
University (now Stanford) in its first class, 1891; 
, A.B., Engineering, 1895. After brief experience in 
the U. S. Geological Survey and western mines he 
2 began in Western Australia his extraordinary career 
as a mining engineer in Asia, Europe, Africa and 
America, which made him a director of numerous 
_. British mining corporations and a millionaire early 
< in life. In 1900, while chief engineer of imperial 
mines in China, he became food administrator for 
refugees at Tientsin during the Boxer rebellion. 
He was chairman, American Relief Committee, 
London, 1914-15; Comm. for Relief in Belgium, 
1915-1919; U. S. Food Administrator, 1917-1919, 
mem. War Trade Council; ch., Supreme Economic 
‘ Council; ch., European Relief Council. Secretary 
¥ of Commerce, 1921-28; elected president over Al- 
. fred E. Smith, 1929; defeated for re-election, 1932. 
Initiated Boulder Canyon project (Hoover Dam); 
Reconstruction Finance Corp.; Supported relief 
measures in Farm Loan Bank, Home Loan Banks, 
Agricultural Credit Corp. Hoover gave his official 
salaries to charities and underpaid officials. Presi- 
dent Truman appointed him co-ordinator of 
European Food program, 1946; German Food pro- 
gram, 1947; ch., Comm. on Organization of the 
Executive Branch, which he directed from 1947 to 
June 30, 1955, outlining many administrative re- 
forms. He also served in many other advisory 
capacities. He founded the Hoover Library at 
Stanford University, Calif. His birthplace is a pa- 
triotic shrine. 

Reference: Memoirs of Herbert Hoover. 

MRS. HERBERT HOOVER 

Mrs. Low Henry Hoover was born in Waterloo, 
Ta., Mar. 29, 1875, daughter of Charles D. Henry, 
a banker. The family moved to Monterey, Calif. She 
was graduated from Stanford University 1898 and 
married Hoover in 1899» She died Jan. 7, 1944. 

Sons: Herbert Hoover, Jr., b. 1903, consulting 
engineer, appointed Under Secretary of State, 
August, 1954. Allan Henry Hoover, b. 1907, direc- 
tor of mining corps., New-York, N. Y., home, 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 32nd president, Dem- 
ocrat, was born near Hyde Park, N. Y., Jan. 30, 
1882, the son of James Roosevelt (died 1900) and 
Sara Delano (died 1941). His ancestor, Claes Mar- 
tenszan van Rosenvelt, came to New Amsterdam 
from Holland in 1649, Claes’ son Nicholas, a New 
York alderman in 1700 and 1715, had a son 
Johannes, from whom Theodore Roosevelt was 
descended, and a son Jacobus, from whom Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was descended. Roosevelt was grad- 
uated at Harvard, 1904; attended Columbia Law 
school, was admitted to the bar. He went to the 
New York Senate from his Dutchess county dis- 
trict 1910 and 1913. He voted for Woodrow Wilson 
at the 1912 Democratic convention; in 1913 Wiison 
made him assistant secretary of the Navy. 

Roosevelt was nominated for vice president, to 
run with James M. Cox, July, 1920, at San Fran- 
cisco, Alfred E. Smith making the seconding speech. 
From 1920 to 1928 he was a New York lawyer 
and vice president of the Fidelity & Deposit Co. 
In Aug., 1921, he was stricken with infantile 
paralysis, which paralyzed his legs. He learned 
to walk with leg braces and @ cane and estab- 
lished the Warm Springs, Ga., Foundation for 
helping those so afflicted. 

Roosevelt presented the name of Alfred E. Smith 
to the Democratic convention of 1924 in New York, 
and 1928 in Houston, Texas, calling Smith the 
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Happy Warrior. Smith was nominated in 1928 
and defeated. Roosevelt was elected governor of 
New York, 1928 and 1930. In 1932 at Chicago 
W. G. McAdoo, pledged to John N. Garner, with 
both Smith and Roosevelt candidates, threw his 
votes to Roosevelt, who was chosen, alienating 
Smith. The financial crash, unemployment and 
the Democratic promise to repeal prohibition made 
his victory inevitable. He asked emergency pow- 
ers, proclaimed the New Deal, and put into effect a 
vast number of administrative changes. Foremost 
was ‘pump priming,’”’ or use of public funds for 
relief and public works, resulting in deficit financ- 
ing. He greatly expanded the controls of the 
central government over business and by an excess 
profits tax and pyramiding income taxes produced 
a@ redistribution of earnings on an unprecedented 
scale. The Wagner act gave labor many advantages 
in organizing and collective bargaining, at the 
same time denying equal privileges to employers. 
Government employes increased to several millions. 

Roosevelt was a tremendous worker and traveler 
despite physical handicaps. By personal persuasive- 
ness he held factions together. He was the first 
president to use radio for ‘‘fireside chats’ on 
policies. When the Supreme Court voided his meas- 
ures he demanded additional judges of Congress. 
It refused, but resignations soon enabled him to 
replace conservatives who had opposed him. He 
was the first president to break the third term 
tradition and was elected to a fourth term, 1945, 
despite failing health. The culminating event of 
his career was World War II. He was openly 
hostile to Fascist governments before the war and 
gave Britain substantial support, such as exchang= 
ing 50 destroyers for air bases, before Pearl Har- 
bor made the United States a belligerent. He wrote 
the principles of fair dealing into the Atlantic 
Charter, Aug. 14, 1941 (with Winston Churchill) 
and in the Four Freedoms (Freedom of speech, of 
worship, from want, from fear) Jan. 6, 1941. He 
conferred with the heads of states at Casablanca, 
Jan., 1943; Quebec, Aug., 1943; Teheran, Nov.- 
Dec., 1943; Cairo, Dec., 1943; Yalta, Feb., 1945. He 
died at Warm Springs, Ga., April 12, 1945, aged 63, 
and was buried on his Hyde Park estate, where his 
house and library are in the care of the national 
government. 

References: The Roosevelt I Knew, by Frances 
Perkins; Roosevelt and Hopkins, by Robert E. 
Sherwood; F. D. R., His Personal Letters, edited 
by Elliott Roosevelt. 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


Mrs. Anna Eleanor Roosevelt was born Oct. 11, 
1884, the daughter of Elliott Roosevelt, a younger 
brother of Theodore Roosevelt, and Anna Hall. 
She was educated in private schools. She married 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Mar. 17, 1905. In 1924-28 she 
was finance chairman of the New York Democratic 
State committee. She was asst. director, Office 
of Civilian Defense, 1941-42; U. S. representa- 
tive, General Assembly, U. N., 1945-53 and ch. 
of its Human Rights Commission. She edited her 
father’s letters under the title, Hunting Big 
Game in the 80s, in 1932; wrote This Is My 
Story, 1937, My Days, 1938, This I Remember, 
1949. She was the first of presidents’ wives to 
devote herself to a career of social reform and 
political support-of her husband’s measures. The 
Roosevelts had six children, one dying in in- 
fancy. The others: 

James, married, June 4, 1930, Miss Betsy Cush- 
ing of Brookline, Mass., divorced March, 1940; 
married, April 14, 1941, Miss Romelle Theresa 
Schneider of Rochester, Minn., divorced June 21, 


Elliott, married, Jan. 16, 1932, Miss Elizabeth B. 
Donner of Bryn Mawr, Pa., divorced, July 17, 
1933; married, July 22, 1933, Ruth Josephine 
Googins of Fort Worth, Tex., divorced, April 18, 
1944; married, Dec. 3, 1944, Faye Emerson of Los 
Angeles, divorced, Jan. 17, 1950; married Mrs. 
Minnewa, Bell Ross of Santa Monica, California, 
March 15, 1951. 

Franklin D. Jr., married, June 30, 1937, Miss 
Ethel duPont of Wilmington, Del., divorced, May 
21, 1949; married, Aug. 31, 1949, Suzanne Perrin 
of New York. 

John A., married, June 18, 1938, Miss Anne L, 
Clark of Nahant, Mass. 

Anna Eleanor, married, June 5, 1926, Curtis B. 
Dall of New York City, divorced, July 30, 1934; 
married, Jan. 18, 1935, John Boettiger of New 
York City, divorced Aug. 1, 1949; married, Nov. 
11, 1952, Dr. James H. Halsted of Malibu, Calif. 

References: This Is My Story and This I Remem- 
ber, by Eleanor Roosevelt. 


. was born at Lamar, 


Harry S. Truman 

Truman, 33rd president, Democrat, 
Mo., May 8, 1884, the son 
of John Anderson Truman and Beare bone 
Young. Four grandparents were Ley aie 
tucky and moved to Missouri in the 18 ot Pa 
Trumans came from England and the Pres lend: 
mother’s grandmother from Northern en a 
while an ancestor of his maternal see yar seene 
Solomon Young, came from Germany, A ‘ddio 
disagreement on whether Harry Truman’s m r 
name was Shippe or Solomon, after names of Pog 
Geeustathers,, enced “e eee only S. for 

ddle . Heisa a 

eo crnaed public schools in Independence, 
Mo., worked for the Kansas City Star, 1901, =a ee 
railroad timekeeper and helper in Kansas as 
banks up to 1905. He joined the Missouri Natio 
Guard, 1905, and was rejected by West Point for 
defective eyesight. He ran his family’s farm, 
1906-17. He entered the Field Artillery school at 
Fort Sill, Okla., 1917; became ist lieut., Battery F 
and capt., Battery D, 129th Field Artillery, 35th 
Div., A. E: F. He served in the Vosges, Meuse- 
Argonne and St. Mihiel actions and was discharged 
as major, 1919. He is a colonel in the Field Artillery 
Reserve, After the war he ran a haberdashery, 
became judge of Jackson Co. Court, 1922-24; at- 
tended Kansas City School of Law, 1923-25. He 
was defeated, then elected presiding judge. 

Truman was chosen senator Nov. 6, 1934; 
reelected Nov. 5, 1940, In 1944 President Roosevelt 
suggested Wm. O. Douglas or Truman for vice 
president, the latter being chosen. On Roose- 
velt’s death, Apr. 12, 1945, Truman was sworn 
in as President by Chief Justice Harlan F. 
Stone in the cabinet room of the White House. 
In 1948 he was reelected in the face of polls pre- 
dicting his defeat; his personal energy overcame 
pessimism in Democratic ranks and lethargy among 
Republicans, and he defeated as well dissenting 
Democrats of the States Rights party. 

Truman supported the Marshall Plan, ECA, 
the rehabilitation of Greece and arming of Turkey, 
and-NATO, naming Gen. of the Army Eisenhower 
to the supreme command in Europe. He endorsed 
mutual hemisphere defense; devised Point 4 to 
help under-developed countries economically. He 
opened the United Nations conference by radio 
and participated with Stalin and Attlee in the 
Potsdam Agreement, He authorized the first use of 
an atomic bomb (Hiroshima, Aug. 6; Nagasaki, 
Aug. 9, 1945). He supported a policy of com- 
promise between Chiang Kai-shek and the Chinese 
Communists, When the Communists attacked in 
Korea, June, 1950, he ordered support of the 
Republic, and when the U.N. called for armed 
aid he directed Gen. of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur to give it. He held the Army to limited 
objectives and ordered the Navy to keep Formosa 
from attacking the mainland. He removed Mac- 
Arthur from his Far Eastern commands for pub- 
licly opposing this policy. He appointed John 
Foster Dulles, a Republican, to negotiate the 
treaty of peace with Japan and treaties of defense 
with Australia, New Zealand and the Philippines. 

Truman established the Office of Defense 
Mobilization in 1950, approved high taxes to meet 
rearmament expense, instituted controls of mate- 
tials and prices. He advocated higher wages when 
the cost of living index rose and won a higher 
minimum wage, increased social security and aid 
for housing. He vainly demanded civil rights 
legislation and repeal of the Taft-Hartley law. 
In 1952 he ordered seizure of steel companies, 
which had refused demands of CIO and WSB, and 
when overruled by the U. S. Supreme Court re- 
fused to use the Taft-Hartley law. He derided 
loyalty hearings and the Kefauver report on RFC 
extravagance and refused to remove members of 
his staff accused of sharp practices. He rebuilt 
the White House. Just before leaving office he 
issued an executive order creating a Naval reserve 
out of tidelands. In the campaign of 1952 Presi- 
dent Truman travelled 18,000 miles in a special 
train making 211 speeches. He retired to Inde- 
pendence, Mo., with an office in Kansas City, Mo. 
and wrote his memoirs, of which Vol. I, Year of 
Decision, was out late in 1955 and Vol. IT was to 
appear in 1956, 

On May 8, 1955, Truman’s lst birthday, he 
broke ground for the Truman Memorial Library 
at Independence, Mo., to cost $1,750,000 and con- 
tain his official papers, 

References: Mr, President, by Wm, Hillman and 


Alfred Wagg; The Man of Independence, by Jona- 
than Daniels, 


Harry S. 
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mes, SASEE $, Seu ae 


1885, in Independence, Mo., the eldest of 
Saree the only daughter 


children and of David. 
Wallace. She and Mr. Truman attended the same — 
grade and high schools in Independence, both be- 


00 
. She attended Barstow, 2 
ing graduated in 1901 e “ Mo. fot a 


i 


singer. Mrs. 


pallans. Dwight David Eisenhower 

Dwight David Eisenhower, 34th pr lent, 
publican, was born Oct. 14, 1890, at Denison, be 
the son of David Jacob Eisenhower 
Elizabeth Stover Eisenhower. His paternal grand- 
father descended from German emer ee 
who left the Rhineland for Pennsylvania in 
1730s, moved to Kansas in 1878. His father met 
his mother at Lane University, a United Lor < 
college at Lecompton, Kan. When Dwight was 
year old his parents moved-to Abilene, Kan., 
where his father worked as a mechanic in @ 
creamery. Dwight had 6 brothers, of whom 4 are 
living. He was graduated from Abilene high 
school and went to U. S. Military Academy at 
West Point in 1911. In his class of 1915 were the 
later Generals Omar N. Bradley, Jas. Van Fleet, 
Jos. T. McNarney and Geo. Stratemeyer. 

Eisenhower began his military career as 2nd 
lieut., 19th U. S. Infantry, at Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex. He was a lieutenant colonel in charge of a 
tank corps at Camp Colt, Gettysburg, Pa., in 1918. 
He was graduated from Infantry Tank School, 
1922; Command and General Staff Sch., 1926; 
Army War College, 1928; Army Industrial College, 
1933. He was asst. executive officer of the Asst. 
Secy of War, 1929-1933, and in the office of the 
Chief of Staff, 1933-35. He was on the American 
Military Mission to the Philippines, 1935-39 
and during 4 of those years a major general on 
the staff of Gen. MacArthur. He was chief of 
staff, 3rd Div., later 9th Corps, 1940-41, and of 
the 3rd Army, 1941. After the Louisiana War 
maneuvers he was made chief of the War Plans 
Div., War Dept. General Staff, and then became 
asst. chief of staff, Operations Div. and held the 
rank of lieutenant general. He was made Com- 
mander of Allied forces landing in North Africa 
Nov. 8, 1942, and advanced to full general in Feb., 
1943, and Commander in Chief of Allied Forces in 
North Africa. He became Supreme Commander, 
Allied Expeditionary Forces Dec, 31, 1943, and as 
such led the Normandy invasion June 6, 1944. He 
was given the temporary rank of General of the 
Army Dec. 19, 1944, which was made permanent 
in 1946. On May 7, 1945, he received the surrender 
of the Germans at Rheims. He was in command 
of the U. S. Occupation Force in Geftmany in 
1945, and returned to serve as Chief of Staff, Noy. 
19, 1945, to Feb. 7, 1948. From June 7, 1948, to 
Jan, 19, 1953, he was president of Columbia 
Univ., but he took leave of absence Dec. 16, 1950, 
to serve aS Supreme Allied Commander in Europe 
to organize the forces of NATO. 

Eisenhower resigned from the Army in June, 
1952. He was nominated at the Republican conyen- 
tion in Chicago, July 11, 1952, by 845 votes out of 
1,206. On Nov. 4 he was elected over Adlai E. 
Stevenson, governor of Illinois, by 442 to 89 elec- 
toral votes and 33,936,252 to 27,314,992 popular 
votes. He was inaugurated Jan. 20, 1953. Avoiding 
conservative and liberal extremes, he favored 
reduced. Government spending, lower taxes, less 
Federal competition with private industry, con- 
tinued foreign aid. After election he joined the 
Presbyterian Church. His favorite sport is golf. 
He owns a 189-acre farm near Gettysburg, Pa. 

Reference: Crusade in Europe, by Dwight D. 
Eisenhower; The Great American Heritage—the 


Story of the Five Eisenhower Brothers, ed, by 
Bela Kornitzer. 


MRS. DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 

Mrs, Dwight D, Eisenhower was born Mamie 
Geneva Doud in Boone, Ia., Nov. 14, 1896. Her 
home was in Denver when Eisenhower, then a 
lst lieutenant of infantry at Fort Sam Houston, 
met her. They were married July 1, 1916. Their 
first son, Dwight Doud, died in infancy; their 
second is John Sheldon Doud Hisenhower, gradu- 
ate of West Point and a major in the 3rd Infantry 
Div., on duty in Korea. John is married to Bar- 
bara Jean Thompson, and they have three 


children: Dwight David Bisenh 
Ann and Susan. ower, II, Barbara 
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Presidents of the United States 


Presidents are counted once when terms are consecutive. Cleveland, elected in 1 
elected in 1892, is 22nd and 24th president. im 1aRh Motes eg ae 


Native Age at Date of Age at 

No. Name Politics | State Born Inau.|I aco 3 Death Death 
-|George Washington.......|Fed......./Va.....|1732, Feb. 22] 1789 57 |1799, Dec. 14 7 
a -|John Adams.............}Fed....... Mass...|1735, Oct. 30) 1797 61 1826, July 4 $0 
3..|/Thomas Jefferson.........}Dem.-Rep.|Va.....|1743, April 13] 1801 57 1826, July 83 
4..|James Madison.......... em.-Rep.|Va.. 1751, March16} 1809 57 1836, June 28] 85 
. 5..|James Monroe..... sees em.-Rep.|Va.....|1758, April 28) 1817 | 58 » July 73 
6..|John Quincy Adams...... > 57 |1848, Feb. 23] 80 
7.,|)Andrew Jackson....... 8. C. 61 » June 8] 78 
8. Van Buren........ : 54 |1862, July 24) 79 
Henry Harrison . 68 |1841, April 4] 68 
os 10../John Tyler...........4.. 51 11862, Jan. 18} 71 
ames Knox Polk......... 49 |1849, June 15] 53 


12..|Zachary Taylor........... 
13..)/Millard Fillmore. . 
14..|Franklin Pierce. .. 
15..|James Buchanan. 
16../Abraham Lincoln. 


es 
20..|James Abram Garfield... . 


49 |1881, Sept. 49 
21..|Chester Alan Arthur......|Re 50 |1886, Nov. 18] 56 
22../Grover Cleveland..... mare 47 |1908, June 71 
23../Benjamin Harrison....... 55 |1901, Mareh13]' 67 
24..|Grover Cleveland......... 55 908, June 24) 71 
25..|William McKinley..,..... 54 |1901, Sept. 14) 58 
26..|Theodore Roosevelt....... 1919, Jan. 6| 60 
27..|William Howard Taft..... 51 |1930, March 72 
28..|Woodrow Wilson......... 4, 


. |W: 
30. ./Calvin Coolidge......... 


51 1933, Jan. 60 
31. .|Herbert Clark Hoover..... 54) | acho aelavetela] Cree 
32.. qrankin Delano Roosevelt. |Dem......|N. Y.. 51 11945, ‘April 12) 63 
ae S. Truman......... em Mo.... 8] 1945 CO none ciaverle pete lois] CRs 
laient ‘David Hisenhower|Rep...... Texas. .|1890, Oct. 14] 1953 G2 ls a -eioe plete agitate eae 


sae Johnson—a Democrat, nominated vice president by Republicans and elected with Lincoln. 
Cleveland’s baptismal name was Stephen Grover; Grant’s, Hiram Ulysses; Wilson’s, Thomas Wood- 
tow; that of Coolidge, John Calvin. Mr. Truman uses the initial S, but has no middie name. 


RELIGIOUS BACKGROUND Freemasons—Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
Baptist—Harding, Truman. Monroe, Jackson, Polk, Buchanan, Johnson, Gar- 
Congregationalist—Coolidge. field, McKinley, Theo. Roosevelt, Taft, Harding, 
peucilcs of poe eet Aah BTA anes an F. D. Roosevelt, Truman. 

‘pisc an—W as. gton. adison. onroe, 
William Henry Harr Harrison Tyler ‘Taylor, Pierce, ORIGINAL PATERNAL ANCESTRY 
Arthur, and Franklin oosevelft, Dutch—Van Buren, Theodore Roosevelt, Frank- 
Friends Goaeereyn Hooter: lin D. Roosevelt. Swiss and Palatinate German— 


Methodist—Polk, Johnson, Grant, McKinley. Hoover. German and Swiss—Eisenhower. 
Presbyterian—Jackson, Buchanan, Cleveland, English-—-Washington, John Adams, Madison, 
Benjamin Harrison, eae Eisenhower. John Quincy Adams, William Henry Harrison, 
Reformed Dutch—Van Buren, Theodore Roosevelt. Tyler, Taylor, Fillmore, Pierce, Lincoin, Johnson, 
Unitarian—John Adams, John Quincy Adams, Grant, Garfield, Cleveland, Benjamin Harrison, 
Fillmore, Taft. Taft, Harding, Coolidge. 
Jefferson and Lincoln did not claim membership English-Scotch- “trish-—Truman 
in any denomination, but Jefferson expressed a Scottish—Monroe, Hayes. Seobehe -Irish—Jackson, 
preference for the Unitarian faith. Hayes at- Polk, Buchanan, Arthur, McKinley, Wilson. 
tended the Methodist Church, but never joined. Welsh—Jefferson (a family tradition). 


Wives of the Presidents 


President Wife’s Name Nativity; Born |Mar’ed | Died |] Sons |Dau’ers 
— ——— | | ees 
On, te cates. Martha ages e) Custis..... Va...0+-| 1732 1759 1802'S: lee 
i adace ee ate Abigail Smith... i ! re OR NSE Mass....} 1744 1764 1818 3 2 
Jefferson........... Martha tw vice) Skelton... ....|Va-...-- 1748 1772 1782 1 5 
Madison......-..... Dorothy peel (Payne) Todd.|N. Car. .| 1768 1794 1849" 1. coal statsteieiatele 
Monroe. ......---+. Elizabeth Kortright............ N. Y....| 1768 1786 18305), 220 2 
J. Q. Adams... ...+. Louisa Catherine, Johnson! 1797 1852 3 1 
JACKSON «5.5. ee Rachel (Donelson) Robards. . D 1791 Y828'. te. erste skeen 
Van Buren Hannah Hoes............ i|N. 1807 1819 47). oes 
William H. Harrison Cero Reems as -|N.J..-. es ie 5 4 
SEVIGIS josie ccecenss tia aD 
sf Julia Gardiner. 844 1889 5 2 
.|Sarah Childress - 1824 1891 eral Resor oo 
.|Margaret Smith. ‘ 1810 1852 1 5 
. |Abigail Powers. anit 1826 1853 1 1 
Caroline (Carmichael) Mcintosh Nadi. «| 1803 1858 F881 fae. lcesaeeine 
3 (nt ere Appleton.......... N. H....} 1806 1834 1863 3 aaterone 
TMAIG) 2555 aes, dicais 0:0:0:0 ei sMelhs.sie'se-c mia'e tad wlaiens e Sarele eee osu alate wacotere wee 
{ VASO sei oot a tetaral ovaialoielereteieiore Ky 1818 1882 4 Stem 
Bliza McCardlé..3 sinc. sas .|Tenn 1810 1827 1876 3 2 
OME DORE, ooo 5 oi sleet tee aisha oe.~ Mo..... 1826 1848 1902 3 1 
Lucy Ware Webb.........2.... Ohio....| 1831 1852 1889 7 1 
Lucretia Rudolph. ............ Ohio....} 1832 1858 1918 4 1 
Elien Lewis Herndon........... Wile sivtersie 1837 1859 1880 2 1 
eland Frances Folsom..........+.-.. N. Y....] 1864 1886 1947 2 3 
Benjamin flarrison..|Caroline Lavinia Scott......... Ohio....} 1832 1853 1892 1 1 
M Scott (Lord) Dimnock,.,.|Pa...... 1858 1896 1948 /|...... 1 
McKinley. Bete ue PLAS MAXUON ope Seripc. die. alo/e/e id olen shty3 Ohio. ...| 1847 1871 1907 2 
Theodore Roosevelt .|Alice Hathaway Lee........... Bid 1 
Edith Kermit Carow........... 1 
pie aterevele (Belen Herron res ive siciews0ie cles 1 
WISN). . co ccvesce Ellen Louise Axson............ G: 3 
Edith (Bolling) Galt........... Va F; 
Harding Florence (Kling)’ DeWolfe = 
Coolidge Grace Anna Goodhue... 
Hoover »/Lou Henry....-.-e0-se% 
F. D. Roosevelt .|Anna Eleanor Roosevelt? 
-|Bess Wallace.........+. : 
Eisenhower Mamie Geneva Doud/..,....... 


2 ET 
‘ 1Born pee! father a Maryland citizen. ?Plus 2 infants, dec’ d. 8Plus 1 infant, dec’d. 4Pius 1 in- 
ant, dec’ 


“9 
2 


‘{Uls 
Marblehead, 


ng...- 
rT Lexington, Ky 
14|John C. Breckinr dge Boma hie =~ 
. |Raleigh 
.|New 


32|John Nance Garner. . E 
33|Henry Agard Wallace|Adair County, Ia 
34|Harry §. ee mar, Mo 

35)Alben W. Barkley ../Graves Ccunty, Ky... 
36|Richard M. Nixon... |Yorba Linda, Calif.... 


¥ Co., 
Lexington, Ky..... 


ne 


(*) John C. Calhoun ae Dec. 28, ee fig thm Pe a ey to the U. S. Senate 
resignation of Robe: ; . 
Weres Sour ok Gemineras rouumated by Republicans and elected with Lincoln on the Na- 


tional Union ticket. 1Adlai E. Stevenson, 23rd vice president, was the grandfather of the Democratic 


Candidate for President, 1952. 


Presidents of the Continental Congress 
WHO WAS THE FIRST PRESIDENT? 


On Sept. 5, 1774, delegates from twelve states 
(Georgia was not then represented) met in Phila- 
delphia and organized what has since been com- 
monly called the Continental Congress. The mem- 
bers were Delegates, and the voting on all questions 
was by States (Colonies), each State having one 
vote, The Delegate in charge was styled President 
of the Congress. 

The Continental Congress was in session, at 
various times and places, until March 2, 1789. One 
of its important acts was the drawing up, and 
adoption on July 4, 1776, of the Declaration of 
Independence, which was signed by ‘‘The Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America, in 
General Congress, assembled.’’ 

Between Nov. 15, 1777, and July 9, 1778, the 
Continental Congress adopted ‘‘Articles of Confed- 
eration and Perpetual Union between the States.’ 


These Articles gave to the Thirteen Colonies the 
name “‘The United States of America,’’ but this 
designated a group of states acting together, not a 
nation. The Articles are sometimes called the 
First Constitution. They remained in force until 
the Constitution of the United States went into 
effect, Mar. 4 3. 

George Washington was the first President of the 
United States under the Constitution. Others for 
whom the claim has been made were merely pre- 
siding officers of the Continental Congress. 

The Articles of Confederation, thougn adopted by 
the Continental Congress in 1778. were not 
ratified by all of the States until March 1, 1781, 
Maryland being the last to assent. The Articles 
designated Congress as ‘‘the United States in Con- 
gress Assembled.’’ Presidents of the sessions of 
the Continental Congress were: 


Name State Chosen or elected Born Died 
Peyton Randolph. .......... Vitwinias <ios ante Sept. 5, 1774 1721 1775 
Henry Middleton........... South Carolina, Oct. 22, 1774 1717 1784 
Peyton Randolph........... Virginia ance. ite: May 10, 1775 1721 1775 
MONN' HANCOCK. |... cee ee es Massachusetits........ May 24, 1775 1737 1793 
Henry Laurens... 0.4.6... South Carolina.,,...... Nov. 1, 1777 1724 1792 
BUGLE: SAM ee Pe otiete Peay syeutiuec de New Sork.”riatnusstee =Dec. 10, 1778 1745 1829 
Samuel Huntington......... Connecticut.......... /Sept. 28, 1779 1731 1796 
Thomas McKean (1)........ Delaware: 4 s.lc cc ae July 10, 1781 1734 1817 
John Hanson (2)............ TNGIANA <i guyana eee ov. 5, 1781 1715 1783 
Hlias Boundinot............ Marylands. ico bak: Nov. 4, 1782 1740 1821 
Thomas Mifflin............. New Jersey.........0 Nov. 3, 1783 1744 800 
Richard Henry Lee.......... Pennsylvania......... Nov. 30, 1784 1732 1794 
John Hancock (3)........... Mitgtinianivec i aetna Nov, 238, 1785 1737 1793 
Wathaniel Gorham.......... Massachusetts........ June 6, 1785 1738 1796 
Arthur St. Clair..........5.. Pennsylvania......... Feb. 2, 1787 1734 1818 
RUSTING es vere es Virginia a. sn eee Jan. 22, 1788 1748 1810 

iFirst president to serve after final ratification of Art 


Congyess, March 1, 1781, 2First president to serve aft 


1781. 8Did not serve owing to illness. 


Oath of the President; 

The Constitution directs that the President shall 
take the following oath or affirmation: “I do 
solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully 
execute the office of President of the United States, 
and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, pro- 
tect, and defend the Constitution of the United 
States.’ (Custom decrees the use of the words “So 
help me God”’ at the end of the oath when taken 
by the President-elect, his left hand on the Bible 


for the duration of the oath, with his right hand 
6lightly raised.) 


Judicial and Executive Officers 


Federal judges and justices take the following 


oath or affirmation before performing the duties of 
Office: ST Sees ete re eee 


, do solemnly swear (or 
affirm) that I will administer justice without re- 
spect to persons, and do equal right to the poor 
and to the rich, and that I will faithfully and 
impartially discharge and perform all the duties 
incumbent upon me as according to the 
best of my abilities and understanding, agreeably 


to the Constitution and laws of the United 5 
So help me God.” rae 


= 
~~" 
Pi 
ft 
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CABINETS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Secretaries of State 


The Department of Foreign Affairs was created by Act of Congress Jul 
changed to Department of State on Sept. 15. Thomas Jefterson, fig’ ‘Minister apace ps ee ee 
ohn 


Presidents Cabinet Officers 


Washington. .|Thomas Jefferson... . 
5 Edmund Randolph 


= .-|Timothy Pickering... .|James G. Blaine 881 
J. Adams. ... oo .|E. T. Frelinghuysen.. 1881 
.»..|John Marshall... .|Thomas F. Bayard... 1885 
Jefferson..... James Madison..... .|James G. Blaine... .. 1889 
Madison..... Robert Smith-...... cael ed SOR ..|John W. Foster...... 892 
Le RISES James Monroe...... Wise ans Cleveland....|Walter Q. Gresham. ./Tll 1893 
Monroe..... John Quincy Adams. pe) pein Vip Oy = ..-.|Richard Olmey...... 1895 
J. Q. Adams..|He Clay aus. a. #6 Ky...| 1825 ||McKinley....|John Sherman...... ‘al. Box, 
Jackson,..... Martin Van Buren...|N.-Y..| 1829 a ....|/William R. Day..... : 1898 
ie oats Edward Livingston. . iow fp ec a oe ge {PONT LAY 'o o),s\s/c0 areal hoes 1898 
Rees! aio" Louis McLane...... .--| 1833 ||T. Roosevelt. See ES eee a 1901 
eee John Forsyth....... aadaiv| . ASS 4 .|Elihu Root......... Ne Ye 1905 
Van Buren... ER CEO 837 = .|Robert Bacon....... 5: 1909 
W.H.Harrison|Daniel Webster..... Sh OEE THEOL. o55'. slave Philander C. Knox...|Pa....| 1909 
PE Vlerl ss sis ra Lawes re 1841 ||Wilson...... William J. Bryan....|Neb...} 1913 
ia Grete tens Hugh 8. Legaré..... .C...} 1843 Seer aie AOC n Robert Lansing..... IN 1915 
pete esieie oa / AVELE. pants rare Va....} 1843 ST eit son Bainbridge Colby....| ** 1920 
pearelaga stat aie:=) John C. Calhoun....|S.C..}| 1844 ||/Harding..... Charles E. Hughes...| ** 1921 
POUR less onie cv ope James Buchanan....|Pa....| 1845 ||Coolidge. aie Oe bei in 1923 
Taylor .|John M. Clayton.... 1849 ivan .|Frank B. Kellogg.... «| 1925 
Fillmore . (Daniel Webster. . 1850 |/Hoover...... Henry L. Stimson...|N. ¥..| 1929 
es 1852 ||F.D.Roosevelt|Cordell Hull........ Tenn.,| 1933 
Pierce. 1853 ie Edward R. Stettinius, 
Buchanan 1857 Sisia pista reece eee Va. 944 
= . Bi) 2: icity 60 ||/Truman,..... James F. Byrnes.,...|S.C..} 1945 
Lincoln William H, Seward. .|N. Y..] 1861 i eet George C. Marshall..|Pa....} 1947 
Johnson..... = ney | peak 1865 Se eteine Sor Dean G. Acheson..../Md...] 1949 
Grant....... Elihu B. Washburne../Tl....] 1869 ||Eisenhower. .|John Foster Dulles...|N. ¥..| 1953 


Secretaries of the Treasury 


The Second Continental Congress on July 29, 1775, appointed Michael Hillegas and George Clymer, 
Esas., as ‘‘joint treasurers of the United Colonies.’’? Francis Hopkinson was elected Treasurer of Loans 
July 27, 1778. Robert Morris was appointed Superintendent of Finances by the Seventh Continental 
Coneress on Feb. 20, 1781. The Treasury Department was organized by Act of Congress on Sept. 2, 1789, 
and President Washington commissioned Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury on Sept. 11. 


ES SR EE A pe 2 A RSID ESE I rec IS aR he ROSS tiie ERE See 
Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home| Apptd.|| Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home| Apptd. 
Washington..|Alexander Hamilton. |N. Y.. ..|Hugh McCulloch. ...jInd...{- 1865 
ss Oliver Wolcott...... Conn.. .-|George S. Boutwell..|Mass..| 1869 
J. Adams.. i a3 P(e: .-|WilliamA Richardson} ** 1873 
a Samuel Dexter. . Mass., .|Benjamin H. Bristow.|Ky....} 1874 
Jefferson. . Mie yen dct ane x Lot M. Morrill...... Me.. 1876 
tp : .|Albert Gallatin...... Pa, John Sherman,,.... Ohio 1877 
Madison..... a ae William Windom....}Minn 881 
OTS coe) George W. Campbell.|Tenn.. Charles J. Folger....|N. Y..} 1881 
aero ae's Alexander J. Dallas. .|Pa.;.. Walter Q. Gresham..|Ind,..| 1884 
ue Gast William H. Crawford|Ga.... Hugh McCulloch....} ** 1884 
Monroe..... 3 s 1817 |/Cleveland..../Daniel Manning..... N. ¥..] 1885 
J. Q. Adams..|/Richard Rush....... 'Pa....}| 1825 ..../Charles S. Fairchild..| “ 1887 
Jackson..... Samuel D. Ingham. .| “ 1829 ||B. Harrison..|William Windom....|Minn.| 1889 
ee ran Louis McLane...... Del...} 1831 ..|Charles Foster. ..... Ohio,.} 1891 
oS ey William J. Duane....|Pa....]| 1833 |/Cleveland....|John G. Carlisle..... Ky...}| 1893 
Ras. 02> o\e Roger B. Taney..... Md.,.} 1833 ||McKinley..,.|Lyman J. Gage..... Iih....} 1897 
ee ee Levi Woodbury..... N. H..| 1834 |/T. Roosevelt. le Paha ss 1901 
Van Buren... ak eh oT Os 1837 =f .|Leslie M. Shaw..... «oee] 1902 
W.H.Harrison|Thomas Ewing......|Ohio .|George B. Cortelyou. 1907 
CEVIGE cafes e.0 « SE nas cists Franklin MacVeagh.. 1909 
ne ot Walter Forward..... (Psi William G. McAdoo 1913 
>, oko John C. Spencer.....|N. Y.. Carter Glass........ 1919 
ia Oe George M. Bibb.....j/Ky... David F. Houston. 1920 
(Wil we Sade Robert J. Walker... .|Miss. . Andrew W. Mellon.. 1921 
Taylor ..|William M. Meredith.|Pa.. .. ne oo |S 1923 
Fillmore ../Thomas Corwin -|Ohio 5 Pie fog 1929 
James Guthrie. .|Ky Ogden L. Mills...... N. ¥..] 1932 
Howell Cobb .|Ga, William H. Woodin..| “ 1933 
ac Philip F. Thoma: .|Md HenryMorgenthau,Jr.| ‘* 1934 
is John A. Dix.... aiINe ee Fred M, Vinson..... Ky...] 1945 
Lincoln Salmon P. Chase... .{Ohio.. John W. Snyder..... Mo...| 1946 
eee ..|William P. Fessenden|Me... 1864 ||Eisenhower,..|George M. Humphrey |Ohio. . 1953 
pico Hugh McCulloch... .|Ind... 1865 


Secretaries of Defense 


The National Military Establishment was created July 26, 1947, of which the Secretary of Defense, 
as head, is a member of the President’s Cabinet. The Department of the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force function within the National Military Establishment. The Secretary of War, now called Secretary 
of the Army, and the Secretary of the Navy are no longer members of the President’s Cabinet. 


SD ap tl a a ck SE EEE LE EE ES ne eT ee 
Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home| Apptd.|; Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home|Apptd. 
Truman..... James V. Forrestal...|N. Y.. 1947 ||Truman..... Robert A. Lovett.,..]N. Y¥..| 1951 
WA eicz0id.s Louis A. Johnson,...|/W. Va. ces Hisenhower.,.|Charles E. Wilson. ..|Mich.. 1953 


“  ,..-.-{George C. Marshall..|Pa....! 195 


tans pe POT Ry tae ers, ea re a ee 
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Secretaries of War 


members: J Wilson and Edward 
Nenana © cae was ohn Adams, Bootetary on ry on, June 12 .,This Board several times c contin 
t. 30, ess. the when Siar appointed Benjamin pone " 


Con! tinental_ Congress March 1785. 
Of coe fenry. an om to! veegoed him with the, added antes of the Lage te War (and fees 
Sen ey kot of Con gress Aug. 7, and Gen. Henry as commissioned 
War under that Act Sept. ath 1789. 


"residents Cabinet Officers |Home| Apptd. 


Presidents | Cabinet Officers |Home 


Seppe M. Stanton. . 
Te atc Mass.. Johnson. .... 
Washington. “ onod oe Wickering.. - ae (ad, tn). 
J, Adams auld MeHenry...-.Md.-. John Mi. Bohod Fi bP 
«John Marshall...... Ware 0 : tins. < - 
~ tise paraviel Dexter. ..... Mass... Se 


“ ...|Roger Bees at Conn.. 
TSOn..... Henry Dearbo! oe 
Madison... [William Busts. 


mes Monroe .|Va. Alexander Ramsey. 
William H $ . Crawford. |Ga.. Robert T. ‘Lincoln... 3 
pease shel ‘‘}william ©. “pndieat 
John C. Sahoue- =) . |Redfield Bo toe 
Te ee Ree a Portal eae Cleveland... .|Danie! 3 
Jackson...... pene a Eaton aoe MacKinley.. . 
i Bomtamin F, Butler..|N. ¥..| 1837 ||T. Roosevelt. 
Yan Buren...|Joe R. me nelt pile O's 2 : 
H. Harrison Jobn Bell.. 5 
PALE. o-vie-sioyems 
feo ‘|John McLean. . Si rere 
satan John C. Spencer Wilson. ..... 
aa James M. Porter : 
pote... WYMNSiS EME Santdue: 
Taylor... ....|\George Wwe Crawiord. «lll {Dwight F. Davis: ... 
eration syast Edward Bates....... Hoover...... James W. Good..... 
Fillmore..... Charles uM rere .|La oe re one Patrick J. Hurley 
FICTCGL 3335. c F.D.Roosevelt eores Re 
reg a Henry L. Stimson 
Lincoln...... x0 ie Truman..... Robert P. Paterson. 
eS iee. dwin M. Stanton.. 


(*) Last member of the President’s Gabinet. The War Dept. became the Dept. of the Army and 
is now a branch of the National Military Establishment, created July 26, 1947. 


Secretaries of the Navy 


The Navy Department was created by Act of Congress April 30, 1798, which made the ap Seas a 
member of the Cabinet. President Adams appointed George Cabot of Beverly, Mass., the 


t 
of the Navy, May 3, 1798, but he declined the office. Benjamin Stoddert was appointed the same day. 


Presidents Cabinet Officers (Home |Apptd.|| Presidents | Cabinet Officers jHome} Apptd. 
J. Adams. ...|Benjamin Stoddert...|Md...| 1798 ||Lincoln..... Gideon Welles....... Conn.. 
Jefferson..... ea <a 1801 ||Johnson..... bs » ot ean 

i oeaaeth iene Robert Smith....... oY 1801 ||Grant....... Adolph E. Borie..... Paw. sta 
Beart Jacob Crowninshield.|Mass..| 1805 soles erenarete ses George M. Robeson..|N. J.% 
Madison. . -|Paul Hamilton...... 8. C,..] 1809 ||Hayes....... RichardW. Thompson Ind... 
| ees ++{Willlam Jones....... PS. esha LELS “les esters Nathan Goff, Jr..... W.Va. 
«++. |Benjamin Williams Garfield. .... William H. Hunt....|La.... 
Crowninshield..... Mass 1814 j/Arthur...... William BE. Chandler. |N. H.. 
Monroe...... svgerase Oe 1817 ||Cleveland....|William C. Whitney .|N. Y.. 
nbn Smith Thompson....|N, ¥..] 1818 |/B. Harrison. .|Benjamin F. Sika Se IN. Y.. 
Reishi Samuel L. Southard..|N. J 1823 ||Cleveland....|Hilary A. Sehr -|Ala... 
J. Q. Adams... i ee 1825 ||McKinley....|John D. Long... -ooe. | Mass.. 
Jackson Peon John Branch........ N.C... 1829 ||T. Roosevelt. . ey onal os 
Bisa ce oie Levi Woodbury..... N. H..| 1831 .|William H. Moody. Bese 
aoa Buren... . (Mahlon Dickerson... N.S. 13 = ... {Paul Morton........ Til. 
tle pS ...|Charles J. Bonaparte.|Md.. 
.|James K. Paulding...|N. Y 1838 an ...| Victor H. Metealt. Cal. 
Tyler .H.Harrison|George E. Badger... .|N. C 1841 3 ... Truman H. Newberry |Mich.. 
poten eee LP 1841 ||Taft........|George von L. rkeoas Mass.. 
sh Sreca te ae ak i ; Upshur tee ee Bae Shea att thee nD Daniels. ...|N. C.. 
ua tht thee Wes eae as arding.....|Edwin Denby....... = 
Peco oe NV Gilmer. ./Va.... Hep Coolidge, - om Sees ety errs ; 
Wiurare iets ~ Mason, 2. 0]. 844 .|Curtis D. Wil 4 ps 
Polk Beare t pie Ts TS George Bancroft. . Mass 1845 ||Hoover. . Ghartostennciatanel Maes 
Pcie: n ason..... Va....| 1846 |/F.D -Roosevelt Claude A, Swanson. .|Va.... 
aylor......|/William B. Preston. . 1849 Charles Edison, 
Fillmore .-|William A. Graham.. ne -C..| 1850 s Frank Knox 
. d 1852 Ge 


(*) Last member of the P *s Cab a 
Military Estapliceacat e President ; cece Ths Navy Department is now a branch of the National 


Attorneys General 
The office of Attorney General wa: 


S organized by Act of Congress Sept. 

pointed Edmund Randolph of Virginia, to the Post. Th . cral waa made a cnet 
pointed Basune i e Attorney General was made a member of the 
ne piace epartment of Justice was created June 22, 1870, and the Attorney General was 


Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home Apptd, 


—ae | Cabinet Officers |Home Apptd. 

Washington, . "Wiliam Bradford. pais a3? J. Adams....|Charles Lee a 1797 
H S (Charles Tee. ss saaue ate 

-ICharles Lee..... saul Malseries 1795 Jemehon” Jes ete) aan bhclee Meee 1801 


eS 


United States—Cabinet Officers, 1789-1953 
Cabinet Officers |Home |Apptd.|| Presidents | Cabinet Officers 


(Attorneys General, Continued) | |  — |/Grant....... Edwards Pierrepont.. 
Seon. ...-/Robert Smith...... -|Md...} 1805 Ege ttd .|Alphonso. Taft. ie Ohi 
> -|John i er Se [KY Hayes....... Charles Devens..... M 
‘ Caesar. A. -|D Garfield..... ‘Wayne aes 


APCHUE Ss 555 ster H. Brew- 


William Pinkney. . ‘IMd... 
Cleveland... . ae Gee a eae es ck’ 
B. Harrison. . 


Richard Rush....... bi ae 


=| William Wirt....... Va. Miller. ¢ 5.5.x ek 
* ied eps. Cleveland.... Richard. QOlmey...... 
c {John MeP. Berrien. :|Ga.... a ....|Judson Harmon..... 
-|Roger B. Taney..... Md... McKinley... .|Joseph Bet aue . «e {Cal 
3 Benjamin | F. Butler. .|N. oe .-.-|John W. Griggs..... 
‘ Pei “ ale Philander Cc. “Enox., 5 
“ .|Felix i Un T.. Roosevelt. 
- = | D. Gilpin. a .|William H. Moody... 
W.H.Harrison|John J. Pe teennen, os . cae J. Bona- 
ae re ae part cae 
 .....-»|Hugh S. Legare...../S. C.. MP ALGirche. sects George. W. Wicker- 
Seas mers s100bN, Nelson... ..,.."s2 « ere shiam’ (.°..°. Shs te N 
IMEI Sana's. 55° 5 John Y. Mason..... sae Wilson...... J.C. MoReynolds. 
0 SE Nathan Clifford..... ee see abeis sa] DOMES” Wi Gregory. 
Sees oee Isaac Toucey....... ne See hata ehet 4. Michell Palmer. . 
Taylor... .. Reverdy Johnson.... Bea Harding... .. Lapel M. Daugh- 
more..... John J. Crittenden.. .|K Orty . s.r tne sparen 
. BErCe.. css Caleb Cushing...... Coolidge..... re 
y Buchanan....|Jeremiah S. Elack...|Pa.... Ee Masia Harlan F. pene Lataha 
i “....|/Edwin M, Stanton.../Ohio.. ste Apogee John G. Sargent..... Vt 
Lincoln...... Edward Bates....... Mo... Hoover...... William D. "Rtitebell 
eae is tsfa ef: Titian J. Coffey F, D Roosevelt Homer §. Cummings. 
- (ad. in.)|Pa. Frank Murphy...... 
James Speed Setar ae he cones ‘a Robert H. Fackoae 
BREELREGT. «cers o |) So ete e the Ky... Ps Francis Biddle...... ‘|P 
aoe Stanbery..... Ohio. . Truman..... Tom C. Clarke. ies. la 
> William M. Evarts...|N. Y.. Se ine cae J. oe prs Meenas 
‘ .-|Ebenezer R. Hoar. peace. Grit tosels J. P. McGranery . 


-|Amos T. Akerman...|Ga.. 
George H. Williams. .|Ore. 


Pocunasters General 


Benjamin Franklin had been Deputy Postmaster in America (1737), and Postmaster General for the 
Colonies (1753) BEE the King until summarily dismissed by him Jan. 30, 1774. The Second Continental 
Congress created the Post Office Department with headauaxters in Philadelphia and on July 26, 1775, 
elected Benjamin Franklin Postmaster General for one year. On his sailing later for France as one 
of the Ambassadors, Richard Bache succeeded him on Nov. 7, 1776. Ebenezer Hazard was appointed 
Postmaster General Jan. 28, 1782. So ta temporarily established the Post Office Department as a 
branch of the Treasury, on ‘Sept. 1789, and Washington commissioned Samuel Osgood Postmaster 
General on Sept. 26. The Doetnaster” General was made a member of the Cabinet March 9, 1829. His is 
the only Bortfolio in the Cabinet that expires every four years. The Post Office Department was estah- 
lished as an executive department June 8, 1872. 


Presidents | Cabinet Officers Home |Apptd. Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home| Apptd. 


Eisenhower. ogee Brownell, Jr.....- 


hington. eeatauel Osgood...... Mass.. 1789 Marshall Jewell. . Ind...| 1874 
eyes pet Timothy Pickering. . 1791 .|James N. Tyner.. Tenn.. 1876 
7 ‘|Joseph Habersham...|Ga.... 1795 .|David McK. Key....| “ 1877 
” Seite 1797 .-|Horace Maynard....JN. Y..| 1880 
oe Oe ee 1801 Garfield . rsa Thomas L. James. ..|/Ky....| 1881 
Gideon Granger Mele: Conn..} 1801 |/Arthur....../Timothy O. Howe...|Wis...| 1881 
Fone me , ay ee ae Ne edgd ine 3 qa, oe 158 

J, Meigs Jr: -|Ohio .| 18 iter tcncye ae ran atton....... owa.. 
ee = esl [es 1817 |/Cleveland....|William F, Vilas..... Wis...]| 1885 
‘|John McLean Stores: S 1823 “.,../Don M., Dickinson...|/Mich..} 1888 
Pere sts on er ei etek : ah ns Bisse Xe ae : ie 
‘/William T. Barry... .|Ky. 829 eviand..... son S. Bissel..... Meat 3 
Kendall....... 2 1835 fe occas | WV eiiaa e bee -|W. Va.| 1895 
ra ee Re as 1837 ||McKinley....|/James A. Gary...... Md...| 1897 
:|John M. Niles...... on ie mn in ak Charles E. Smith. BH HS: races a 

ison|Francis Granger. ..-. N. Y.. . Rooseve se 

ee si Francis eranaer ines N.Y..| 1841 oN .|Henry GC. Payne..... Wis...} 1902 
Ea elo: o: Seve Charles-A. Wickliff../Ky... 1841 oe .|Robert J. Wynne....|/Pa.... 1904 
POU Gia =, «0 20 Cave -Johnson....... Tenn..| 1845 bs, ‘|George B. Cortelyou.|N. ¥..| 1905 
Pavlor <2 - Jacob Collamer....., When x 1849 oy .|George von L. Meyer Mass. . 1907 
Fillmore..... Nathan K. Hall..... N. Y..| 1850 Frank H. Hitchcock. 1909 
SEA 9 ates Samuel D. Hubbard. |Conn.,} 1852 ./Albert S. Burleson.../Tex...| 1913 
Pisce’... .712)5- James Campbell..... Pa....]| 1853 .|Will H, Hays.... .|Ind 1921 
..|Aaron V. Brown.....|Tenn..| 1857 -|Hubert_Work. Colo 1922 
..|Joseph Holt........ Ky. 1859 sees .|Harry 8. New. Ind 1923 
.|Horatio King 1861 qoute. e H 1923 
Montgomery Blair.. . rag AES ae 4 Walter F. Brown. 2 one 4oze 

Piast oosevel ames arley UN ewe 
bi as apne = 1865 ee Cc. one ieee re hoe 

.W. ndell,... ..-| 1866 |/Truman..... to) annegan. ON Ss 
; gone Donen. .|Md... 1869 C2 ag retest Jesse M. Donaldson..|Mo...| 1947 
James W. Marshall..|Va....| 1874 ||/Eisenhower. .|A. E. Summerfield...|Mich..| 1953 


Secretaries of the Interior 
The Department of the Interior was created by Act of Congress March 3, 1849, and its Secretary 
made a member of the Cabinet. 
Presidents | Cabinet Officers |Home |Apptd.|| Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home| Apptd. 


aldose Ohio. . 1869 
Taylor.....- Thomas Ewing...... Ohio..| 1849 ||Grant....... Jacob D. Cox.. -|O 

eet NL era ohet LE DOM 1 Met ohh sheiniegs~ Columbus Delano... 1870 

ee iia pats ae Mice Seah axoiedste ok Zachariah Chandler. .|Mich.. 1875 

ee Kennan..-.......|Pa....] 1850 ||Hayes.......|Carl Schurz.........]Mo...} 1877 

(ie ‘Alex. H. H. Stuart...|/Va....} 1850 |/Garfield..... Sam. J. Kirkwood... 1881 

Pierce. is... Robert McClelland. .|/Mich.. 1853 ||Arthur... Henry M. Teller C 882 

Buchanan....|Jacob Thompson....|Miss..} 1857 Cleveland Lucius Q. C. Lama 1885 

Lincoln...... Caleb B. Smith...... Ind...] 1861 .-..|William F. Vilas..... -| 1888 

> ...-|John P.. MBN lisesi es a 1863 ||B. Harrison. .|John W. Noble...... ate 1889 

TATAICTT eed (OE eee rT 1865 ||Cleveland....|Hoke Smith......... Ga....| 1893 

ee :|James Harlan Siebert Iowa..| 1865 «|... |David R. Francis... . ..-| 1896 

Tae aa Orville H. Browning. |Ill....| 1866 ||McKinley....|Cornelius N. Bliss... 1897 


. o> 
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~ 
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“Presidents | Cabinet Officers |Home| Appte 
rior, Continued) ; 
Gectetey <® Onsthan A. Hitchcock... Mo. . 


ne 


2 Hopgevel. James R. Garfield. nea 
DAL eosirs- pce A, Ballinger.|Wash.| 1909 |/# 0) vvoosev’ 


Secretaries of Agriculture 


2. On Feb. 8, 1889, its 
Agriculture was created by Act of Congress, May 15, 186 
Poitier wax ens Secretary of Agriculture and became a member of the Cabinet. 1 


Presidents | Cabinet Officers |Home) Apptd.|| Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home] Apptd: — 


Ww. Va. 
_.. {Norman J. Colman..|Mo...| 1889 ||Coolidge..-.. Howard M. Gore.... 
Seerison eremiah M. Rusk...|Wis...| 1889 |} ‘' ..--- we M. ere nea Kan. : 
Cleveland... .|J. Sterling’ Morton...|Neb.. 1893 -||Hoover...... =e St ede ae 
MeKinley....|James Wilson......- Ia.... tone F.D.Roosevelt a 2 eth ao 
JOE aoe “ a Be Socrates 1909 ||Truman..... Clinton P. Anderson. N.] M.. 
Wilson....... David F. Houston...|Mo...} 1913 ei Bee Charles F. Brannan. . Golo. 

Srnec. Edward T. Meredith.|Ia....| 1920 ||Eisenhower. .|Ezra Taft Benson... Le 
Harding..... Henry C. Wallace...iIa....| 1921 


Secretaries of Commerce and Labor 


P f£ Commerce and Labor was created by Act of Congress Feb. 14, 1903, and its Seere- 
ioe ae eer of the Cabinet. This Department was divided by Act of Congress on March 4, 1913 
into the Department of Commerce and the Department of Labor, and the Secretary of each was made a 
Cabinet member. 


Secretaries of Commerce and Labor Secretaries of Commerce 
Presidents |. Cabinet Officers |Home| Apptd.|| Presidents | Cabinet Officers |Home| Apptd. 
T. Roosevelt. |Geo. B. Cortelyou...|N. Y..] 1903 ||Wilson......j/William C. Redfield..|N. ¥ 1913 . 
T. Roosevelt .|Victor H. Metcalf...|Cal...| 1904 ie eens Josh. W. Alexander..|/Mo.. 1919 
T. Roosevelt. |Oscar S. Straus...... N. Y..| 1906 ||Harding..... Herbert C. Hoover.. .|Cal. . 1921 
TO a Charles Nagel....... Mo...| 1909 ||Coolidge..... ‘ Pe 1923 
= ont k,n eres William F. Whiting..|Mass,.| 1928 
Secretaries of Labor || Hoover.. |... Robert P, Lamont...|/Dl....) 1929 © 
Wilson...... William B. Wilson...|Pa....| 1913 MP. eens Se Roy D. Chapin..... Mich. 932 4 
Harding.:... James J. Davis...... Pa,...| 1921 ||F.D.Roosevelt|Daniel C. Roper...../S. C. 1933 
Coolidge. .... io oe ee ig. 1923 a Harry L. Hopkins. . .|Iowa. 1939 
Hoover...... <9? eS “ 1929 , + Jesse Jones. ........ Texas 1940 
Pmt t ss William N. Doak..../Va....; 1930 < Henry A. Wallace.. .jTa.... 1945 
F.D.Roosevelt|Frances Perkins...... N. Y..| 1933 |/Truman..... A Ronen Foe 1945 
Truman.....|L. B. Schwellenbach..|Wash. 1945 wae PAS W. Averell Harri- 
ae Maurice J. Tobin..../Mass..| 1948 THAR 0 Penehet N. Y 1946 
EHisenhower...|Martin P. Durkin...|Ill....]| 1953 pe ae: Charles Sawyer..’....|Ohio 1948 
of .|James P. Mitchell...1N.J..| 1953 ||Eisenhower. .|Sinclair Weeks...... QS, 1953 


Secretaries of Health, Education and Welfare 


The Lepartment of Health, Education and Welfare was created by Act of Congress April 11, 1953, and 
its Secretary made a member of the Cabinet, 


Presidents Cabinet Officers 


Home, Apptd.|| Presidents | Cabinet Officers |Home| Apptd. 
Elsenhower,. ,|Oveta Culp Hobby.. .|Texas. 1953 _||Eisenhower...|Marion B. Folsom...|N. Y.. 1955 
RAS 8 SOD _ Ee SenHOWer.. | Marion Bb. FONOM, sLN Sx. eeu 

U. S. Administrative Abbreviations Commonly Used 

AEC...... Atomic Energy Commission. GAO..... General Accounting Office. 
AFPC.... Armed Forces Policy Council. GPO..... Government Prints Office. 
AMS..... Agricultural Marketing Service, GSA..... General Services Administration. 
ARC..... American Red Cross, HHFA.... Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
ARS ..... Agricultural Research Service. HLBB..., Home Loan Bank Board. 
BDSA.... Business and Defense Services Adm. IADB..... Inter-American Defense Board. 
BEC Bureau of Employees’ Compensation. ICA...... International Cooperation Admin. 


. Bureau of Labor Statistics. ICC... Inte: issi 

Civil Aeronautics Administration. or een Giaims Gooimieeiee = a & 
Sete eho as te Board. MARE Panes ne Administration. 

i Commodity Credit Corporation. Nie. bs terri fe mies 
i of Economic Advisers. NATO.... North Atlantic ' 

Pec ee gence Agency. NBS..... . National Bureaa of Stesaarae ae 
eine Bee ommission. . NLRB.,.. National Labor Relations Board, 
Defense Air Transportation adm,’ NGG: > National Shipping Authority. 

. Tans <0: Sa INS Cater ational Securi 
Before Minerals Stn gam, SBM <i ok Defense Mobilization. 

Ronee ‘Transport Administration, PHA... Public Howing aaetened 

ederal Bureau of Investigation. PHS . Public Health Servi : 
Farm Credit Administration. RB.:). ) Renegotiation moards 
ederel DHyit ibofeee a mireree .. Rural Electrification Administration, 
oad and Drug Administration, : ; neha Rae 3 cororaaen 
Rederal sa thiee ence Corporation. Small Business Administration. 
aeacree Housing Administration. eect Neen wt steer s 

rs aun : ur im: A 
wee gern Sosa Board. seta Selective Service Systems ee 

Seriion ation and Conciliation Tennessee Valley Authority. 

* peaceee Poteet Association, sa Unived Brees oe ‘Service. 
ehederal Ronee en reste -.. United States Information Agency. 
Federal Trade Commission, ; tee ee igtes a 
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THE UNION 


Their Topography, History, Industries, Farm Products, Principal Cities, 


Railways, Airlines, 


Statistical tables, elsewhere in The Atmawnac, cover by states, 


Tourist Attractions 
details of population, births and 


deaths, religion, agriculture, mining, manufacture, banking, finance, and other phases of activity. 


Area of the states is that reported, 1955, by the Geography Division, Bureau of the Census; agricul-« 


tural figures based on reports of the Dept, of Agriculture and state agencies. 


Alabama 


Cotton State, Yellowhammer State 
CAPITAL: Montgomery. AREA: 51,609 sq. mi., 
rank, 28th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 3,- 
061,743, rank, 17th. MOTTO: We Dare Defend 
Our Rights. FLOWER: Goldenrod. BIRD: Yellow- 

hammer. TREE: Pine. ADMISSION: 22nd. 


Alabama lies in the cotton belt of the Old 
South, bounded N. by Tennessee, E. by Georgia, 
W. by Mississippi, S.-E. by Florida, S. by Gulf of 
Mexico. In N., Tennessee river runs through Cum- 
berland plateau and provides motive power at 
Muscle Shoals, a 37-mi. stretch with fall of 134 
ft., part of Tennessee Valley Authority. The 
Coosa valley lies to S., hemmed in by Piedmont 
plateau. Then follows the coastal alluvial plain. 
Coal underlies about 7,000 sq. mi. near northern 
Appalachian region. 

Principal river is the Alabama, formed by junc- 
tion of Coosa and Tallapoosa above Montgomery, 
joined by Tombigbee above Mobile and losing 
some waters to the Tensaw before entering Gulf. 
Mobile Bay is 30 mi. long, 8 mi. wide and Mobile 
is only seaport. Cheaha mountain, a state park, 
5 mi. north of Oxford, is the highest point, 2,407 
ft. Gulf State Park, in Baldwin county and Clear 
Creek falls, Winston county, are attractions. Also, 
17 state parks, 4 historic sites, 8 state forests and 
175 other forest tracts. 

Alabama annually produces more than 500,000 
bales of cotton lint. It has tobacco, sweet pota- 
toes, sugar cane, peanuts, corn, oats, water- 
melon, beef cattle, hogs and dairy products. Flor- 
ence, in the north, is a cotton center. Tuscumbia 
has a museum in the birthplace of Helen Keller. 

Alabama has 26 institutions of higher learning, 
including Tuskegee Institute, Booker T. Washing- 
ton’s Negro school. 

Alabama, first explored by De Narvaez, Spanish, 
1528, is rich in historical markers and sites. An- 
drew Jackson defeated the Creék Indians at Talle- 
dega and Horshoe Bend. The Confederate States 
were organized at Montgomery, Feb. 4, 1861, and 
Jefferson Davis took oath as president at State 
Capitol there Feb. 18. Davis’ ‘“‘first White House’’ 
is now a museum. The naval foundry at Selma, 
which served the Confederacy, is also commem- 
orated. 

Mobile, colonized by French 1699, ceded by 
Spain 1799 but not turned over till 1813, clears 
over 7,000,000 tons of shipping annually. Its carni- 
yal dates from 1704. Azalea Trail (February- 
March) and tarpon fishing are-tourist attractions. 
It is terminal for Southern, Louisville & Nash- 
ville, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, Alabama, Tennessee 
& Northern railroads. 

Birmingham, incorp. 1871, called ‘Pittsburgh 
of the South,” started its industrial rise with De- 
Bardeleben Coal & Iron Co., 1886; now has Ensley 
plant of Tennessee Coal, Iron and Ry. Co.; Wood- 
ward Iron Co., Sloss-Sheffield, and U. S. Cast 
Iron Pipe Co. at Bessemer. Non-existent in 1861, 
it had only 38,000 people in 1900, but by 1930, 
250,000, and 326,037 in 1950. It is served by 8 
trunk line railroads and major airlines. 


Arizona 
Grand Canyon State 

CAPITAL: Phoenix. AREA: 113,909 sq. mi., 
rank, 5th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950) 749,- 
587, rank, 37th. MOTTO: Ditat Deus, God En- 
riches. FLOWER: Giant Cactus or Saguaro. 
BIRD: Cactus Wren. TREE: Palo Verde. AD- 
MISSION: 48th. 

Arizona, youngest state, was from 1863 to 1912 
a territory formed out of the Territory of New 
Mexico, ceded 1848 by Mexico, with Gadsden 
Purchase added 1853. It is bounded E. by New 
Mexico, N. by Utah, W. by Nevada and California, 
S. by Mexico. Climate is yery dry, in parts arid. 
It has average annual sunshine of 80%, rich min- 
eral workings, rodeos, Hopi, Navajo and Yaqui 
ceremonials. Phoenix, Tucson, Yuma and others 
attract many tourists. 


It is noted for the Grand Canyon of the Colo- 
rado, an immense, vari-colored fissure 217 mi. 
long, 4 to 18 mi. wide at brim, 4,000 to 5,500 ft. 
deep, “‘the most sublime spectacle in the world,”’ 
This is reached by Santa Fe Ry. to Grand Canyon, 
Ariz., Union Pacific to Cedar City, Utah. The 
state also has one of man’s greatest water bar- 
riers, Hoover Dam (formerly Boulder) in Black 
Canyon of the Colorado, 726 ft. high, 660 ft. wide 
at base, 1,244 ft. long at top, creating Lake Mead, 
115 mi. long. Vast reclamation projects built 
Roosevelt dam on Salt river (1911), Coolidge Dam 
on Gila (1929), Bartlett Dam on Verde (1939), 
Davis Dam (1951) on the Colorado. 

Wellton canal, 21 mi., and Mohawk canal, 43 
mi., carry water from Imperial dam of the 
Colorado to irrigate 75,000 acres near Yuma. 

Nature has given Arizona the Painted Desert, 
extending for 30 mi. along U. S. 66; the Petrified 
Forest; Canyon Diablo, 225 ft. deep, 500 ft. wide, 
and Meteor Crater, 1 mi. wide, made by prehis- 
toric meteor, also on U. S. 66. Highest mountain 
is Humphrey’s Peak, 12,611 ft. 

Biggest industry is agriculture, followed by 
mining and smelting copper. Gold, silver, lead, 
zinc, barite, molybdenum, vanadium, tungsten, 
Manganese, uranium ore are found. Phelps Dodge 
Corp. operates largest open-pit mines: Bisbee 
(owns 12,750 acres); Morenci (9,290 acres); New 
Cornelia, Ajo, Magma (Superior). Inspiration 
Consolidated and Miami (both in Miami) are 
large producers. The Arizona Gas & Chemical 
Corp. well near Navajo is the largest known 
source of helium, producing 80,000,000 cu. ft. of 
gas daily, 8.09% helium. Smelters produce elec- 
trolytic copper at Douglas and Miami. ‘ 

Alfalfa, in some parts, yields 5 to 8 crops with 
aid of irrigation. Citrus fruits, dates, truck crops, 
cotton, wheat, cattle and sheep are raised, half 
of the latter by Navajos. By adapting old Spanish 
mission construction Arizona has developed a dis- 
tinctive building style. 


Arkansas 
Wonder State 

CAPITAL: Little Rock. AREA: 53,104 sq. mi., 
rank, 26th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 
1,909,511, rank, 30th. MOTTO: Regnat Populus. 
Let the People Rule. FLOWER: Apple Blossom, 
BIRD: Mocking Bird. TREE: Pine. ADMISSION: 
25th. 

Arkansas, part of the Old South west of the 
Mississippi, an important cotton producing state, 
has large oil production, valuable thermal springs 
and is favored by sportsmen. Bounded N. by 
Missouri, W. by Texas and Oklahoma, S. by 
Louisiana, E. by Mississippi river with Tennessee 
and Mississippi opposite. It has Gulf coastal plain 
E. and S., Ozark and Ouachita mountains N. and 
W., the latter reaching 3,000 ft. Ouachita and 
Ozark National Forests preserve their beauty. 

The state is drained by the Arkansas, St. 
Francis, White, Black, Ouachita, Little Missouri, 
Saline and Red River, which crosses southwest 
corner. It has 20,052,926 acres of oak, hickory, 
gum, cypress and pine, the latter supplying paper 
mills. The state raises cotton, corn, soybeans, rice, 
spinach and alfalfa; apples, including the popular 
Delicious; peaches and grapes. Cottonseed oil and 
grape juice are profitable products. Arkansas pro= 
duced 1,347,344 bales of cotton in 1954 (4th in 
the nation). 

Natural gas was uncovered in 1888; oil in 1901; 
large refineries are located around El Dorado. 
Minerals have annual production value of approxi- 
mately $125,000,000, two thirds in petroleum, 
natural gas and coal. The state supplies 98% of 
the nation’s domestic bauxite ore and has the 
only diamonds mined in North America. 

Arkansas has 24 institutions of higher learning 
—13 colleges and universities, one professional 
school, two teachers’ colleges and a number of 
junior colleges. 

Fresh-water fishing, duck-hunting in southeast 
lowlands, and recreations*in seven state-main- 
tained park areas invite visitors. Reservoir areas 


_€.&S. and Trans-Texas. 


California 
CAPI nei ORE 158,693 sq. mi 
: Sacramento. $ f° ey 
rank, sad POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 10,- 
586,223, rank, 2nd. MOTTO: Eureka, I Have 
Found It. FLOWER: Golden Poppy. BIRD: Valley 
Quail. TREE: Redwood. ADMISSION: 31st. 


California, largest of the Pacific states and 
second largest in the Union, in 1950 reported a 
53.3% rise in population over the 1940 census. It 
increased 86.5% between 1930 and 1950 compared 
with a national growth of 22.7%. In January, 
1955, the Bureau of the Census estimated that 
California had the largest increase of any single 
state between Apr. 1, 1950 and July 1, 1954, a total 
of 1,968,000, making the population 12,554,000, a 

ain of 18.6%. 

. It is bounded N. by Oregon; E, by Nevada and 
Arizona, with Colorado river along Arizona 
border; S. by Mexico, and 1,200 mi. of Pacific 
ocean on W. Greatest length, 780 mi.; width var- 
jes, 150 to 350 mi. Its extraordinary topography 
includes Sierra Nevada Mts., E. and S., parallel 
with Coast Range, with Great Valley between and 
luxuriant. fruit-raising Imperial Valley to S.; 
Cascade Range and Klamath Mts. to N. Highest 
peak, Mt. Whitney, 14,495 ft., in S.; Mt. Shasta, 
14,162 ft., N. of Sacramento Valley. Mt. Lassen, 
10,435 ft., only active volcano in U. S., is 85 mi. 
from Shasta.-There are 41 peaks over 10,000 ft. 
Death Valley, S.E., has lowest point in U. S., 
282 ft. below sea level. Highest lake in U. S. 
is Tulainyo, 12,865 ft. 

Principal river, Sacramento, runs from Mt. 
Shasta, meets San Joaquin, reaches sea in San 
Francisco Bay area. Most favored regions sceni- 
cally are Yosemite Valley (Mariposa big trees); 
Lassen and Sequoia-Kings Canyon national parks; 
Lake Tahoe (on Nevada border), Sequoia red- 
woods (State park); Mojave and Colorado desert 
areas, San Francisco Bay, Monterey peninsula. 

The climate of California varies according to 
distance from the ocean and altitude; mean temp. 
at San Francisco is 56°, summer mean 60°, winter 
51°. Central Valley mean is 64°; may reach 110°. 

Central Valley benefits from a vast irrigation 
system, The Tracy pumping plant lifts 2,000,000 
gals. of water a minute up 200 ft. into the Delta- 
Mendota canal, which runs down the west side 
of San Joaquin valley to a pool at Mendota. Mt. 
Shasta dam holds 4,000,000 acre-feet of water, 

California produces more citrus fruit and fresh 
vegetables than any other state. It is first in pro- 
duction of grapes, peaches, pears, apricots, olives, 
figs, lemons, avocados, walnuts, almonds, lettuce 
and melons; second in oranges. It leads in pro- 
duction of canned, dried and frozen fruits and 
vegetables, fish, and wine. In 1954 it was first in 
production of barley (69,898,000 bu.); 8rd in cot- 
ton (1,450,000 bales). On Jan. 1, 1955, the state 
had 1,769,000 sheep (3rd in nation), and 3,583.- 
000 cattle, including 909,000 for milk. ee 

Oil is the bi 


an ri 
Marshall, Jan. 24, 1848. Also p Neal ca a 


roduces silver, - 
per, lead, borax, quicksilver, tungsten, manpuedica 
Manufacturing is the state’s major industry, 


with a value added in 1953 of 8,192 
105% above the 1947 census level of He a 


Transportation equipment, includin ai 
autos and ships is first in rank, followed peace 
products, fabricated metal products, 


machine: 
chemical, lumber and petroleum products; sat 


mary metals, electrical equipment. Fa - 
ployment averaged 1,039,000 in 1954, aoe iene 
than in 1953. Motion pictures, television and 
radio are important service industries. 

The 100-odd colleges and universities include 
Major institutions such as Uniy. of California, 


Stanford, Univ. of 


to Sonoma. 
California, named 


D. Sloat raised U. S. flag at 
1846. State admitted, Sept. 9, 1850. 


Colorado 
Centennial State 
CAPITAL: Denver. AREA: 104,247 sq. mi., rank, 
th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 1,325,089, 
rank, 34th. MOTTO: Nil Sine Numine, Nothing 
Without God. FLOWER: Columbine. BIRD: Lark 
Bunting. TREE: Colorado Blue Spruce. ADMIS- 
SION: 38th. 


Colorado, a Mountain state, is situated near the 
center of the western half of the U. S., bounded 
N. by Nebraska and Wyoming; E. by Kansas and 
Nebraska; S. by New Mexico and part of the 
Oklahoma panhandle; W. by Utah. It was part 
of the Louisiana Purchase and land ceded by 
Texas and Mexico. 

A land of natural wonders, it has the western 
end of the Great Plains at the E., and the eastern 
slope of the Rocky Mountains starting W. of 
center, with the Continental Divide sending wa- 
ters E. to the Mississippi and W. to the Pacific. 
Immense mountain ranges, plateaus and peaks 
rise in W. with 52 peaks over 14,000 ft., and 1,500 


over 10,000. Pike’s Peak (14,109 ft.) was found ~ 


by Lt. Zebulon M. Pike, 1806. Highest is Mt. 
Elbert, 14,431. Other peaks are Massive, 14,418; 
La Plata, 14,340; Blanca, 14,310; Uncomphagre, 
14,301; Gray, 14,274; Torrey, 14,264; Evans, 14,- 
260; Longs, 14,255. ‘‘Collegiate Peaks” in the 
Sawatch range are Princeton, 14,177; Yale, 14,- 
172, and Harvard, 14,399. A spectacular wonder 
is Mt. of the Holy Cross, 13,986 ft., with a cross 
outlined in. snow. : 

The Rio Grande and South Platte rise in Colo- 
rado and flow E. and S.E.; the Colorado, with the 
Gunnison its principal tributary, flows S.W.; the 
Arkansas S.E. into the Mississippi. The western 
rivers have cut great canyons; the Black Canyon 
of the Gunnison and the Royal Gorge of the 
Arkansas, 1,000 to 1,500 ft. deep. The highest 
Suspension bridge in the world crosses the Arkan- 
sas 1,052 ft. above the river, its main span 880 
ft. long; total exclusive of approaches, 1,260 ft. 

Estimated population, Jan. 1955, was 1,450,000. 

Colorado owes its prosperity to its unparalleled 
supply of minerals and livestock. Miners and 
stockmen made Denver a metropolis, Queen City 
of the West. It serves the beet sugar industry. 
Colorado’s principal railroads meet there—Santa 
Fe, Rock Island, Burlington, Union Pacific, Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western, Colo. & Southern. Its 
eoeee receives transcontinental and regional air 
raffic. 

Mining activities have produced billions of dol- 
lars of wealth (over 250 metallic and non-metallic 
minerals) and continue as a leading industry. 
Gold was found on the Platte, 1858, and ‘‘Pike’s 
Peak or Bust’’ was the slogan of 1859 gold rush. 
Gold was found at Leadville at the headwaters 
of the Arkansas, 1860, silver and lead later; to- 
day zinc is the chief product. Climax, near Lead- 
ville, produces 72% of the world’s molybdenum, 
The area has a reserve of 100,000,000 tons. Colo- 
rado has immense deposits of coal, ranging from 
Sub-bituminous to true anthracite. In W. are 
vast oil shale deposits containing an estimated 
300 billion bbls. Pueblo, ‘‘Steel City of the West,” 
is the home of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Corp. 
and other important industries. State now ranks 


9th in oil production. Western section, part of 
Colorado Plateau, has large uranium deposits 
which are 


among the richest in the world. 

Cattle and sheep Taising are extensive, Hay, 
wheat, corn, barley, oats, sugar beets, potatoes, 
peaches, apples and pears, are produced. Over 


3,000,000 acres of irriga 
ee gated farm land are highly 
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with specialization in mines 


Colorado has 6 state colleges and universities, 


U. S. Air Force Academy will 
occupy 17,500 acres seven mi. north of Colo- 
rado Springs.. Modern buildings of metal, stone 
and glass will be constructed, with educational 


_ and housing facilities for 2,496 men. 


Tourist meccas include Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, Garden of the Gods and Pike’s Peak, 
Great Sand Dunes National Monument, Mesa 
Verde National Park (pre-historic cliff dwellings), 
Colorado National Monument and the hot mineral 
springs areas. The nation’s two highest auto 
highways ascend to top of Pike’s Peak and Mt. 
Evans. Eleven national forests have 13,715,332 ac. 

Colorado Springs, famous resort, and its suburb 
Broadmoor, lie near Pike’s Peak, Garden of the 
Gods, Seven Falls. The home for veteran union 
printers (ITU) is located here. The Manitou & 


-Pike’s Peak Ry., about 9 mi. long, is a cog road 


to the summit of Pike’s Peak. 

Big game include deer, antelope, bear, elk, 
mountain lion, gray wolf, coyote. There are 
thousands of miles of trout streams and 2,000 
fishing lakes. 

Annual summer festivals in Central City and 
Aspen bring opera, theater and humanistic con- 
ferences to the old mining towns. The Denver 
Red Rocks open air theater seats 15,000. Rodeos 
are staged annually for tourists. Colorado State 
Fair is held in Pueblo last week in August. Skiing 
is a major winter sport. 


Connecticut 
Constitution State, Nutmeg State 

CAPITAL: Hartford. AREA: 5,009 sq. mi., rank, 
46th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,007,280, 
rank, 28th. MOTTO: Qui Transtulit Sustinet. He 
who Transplanted, Sustains. FLOWER: Mountain 
Laurel. BIRD: American Robin. TREE: White 
Oak. Fifth of the Original 13 States. 


Connecticut, southernmost of the New England 
states, is boundeé E. by Rhode Island, N. by 
Massachusetts, W. by New York, S. by Long 
Island Sound. Its broad central valley is drained 
by the Connecticut river, eastern plain and hills 
by the Thames system; the Housatonic flows from 
the foothills of the Berkshires in the northwest. 
Hills have hardwood timber, pines, camps, ski 
trails; there are 47 state parks of 16,663 acres, 
26 state forests of 122,841 acres, over 1,000 lakes, 
many trout streams. 

Adriaen Block, Dutch, explored the Connecti- 
cut, 1614. English from Massachusetts settled in 
1630s. First practical constitution was the Fun- 
damental Orders, adopted by Wethersfield, Wind- 
sor and Hartford, 1638; gave superior powers to 
legislature. The royal charter of 1662 was excep- 
tionally liberal; when Goy. Edmund Andros tried 
to seize it, 1687, it was hidden in the Hartford 
oak, commemorated in Charter Oak Place. 

Free public schools estab. New Haven, 1642, 
Hartford, 1643. Compulsory education in elemen- 
tary and Latin grammar _-schools estab. 1650. 
Education is crowned by Yale Univ., 1701, named 
for Elihu Yale, philanthropist, 1718. Trinity 
(Hartford) and. Wesleyan. (Middletown) have 
high standing. Famous preparatory schools are 
Taft (Watertown), Choate (Wallingford), Hotch- 
kiss (Lakeville), Kent (Kent). U. S. Coast Guard 
Academy is at New London. 

Poultry and dairy products give chief farm in- 
come; Jersey, Guernsey, Holstein and other dairy 
cattle are bred. Plains produce tobacco, potatoes, 
fruit and truck; shade-grown tobacco brings rich 
returns. Industry claims half of the employed 
population, the principal products in order of 
employment being aircraft engines, brass and 
copper products, ball bearings, builders hard- 
ware and typewriters. Fire arms, made since the 
American Revolution, come from Colt (Hartford), 
High Standard (New Haven), Winchester and 
Marlin (New Haven), ammunition from’ Reming- 
ton Arms (Bridgeport). Eli Whitney’s principle 
of interchangeable parts first applied here. Huge 
typewriter output comes from Royal Typewriter 
and Underwood Corp. (Hartford), Other well- 
known products: Brass articles by American 
(Ansonia and Waterbury), Scovill (Waterbury), 
Bridgeport Brass, Chase Brass & Copper Co. 
(Waterbury); Singer sewing machines for factory 
use (Bridgeport); helicopters by Sikorsky (Bridge- 
port); jet and other airplane engines by Pratt-& 
Whitney (East Hartford); clocks by U. S. Time 
Corp. and Lux Clock (Waterbury); New Haven 
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Clock Co. (New Haven); aham, Sessi 
(Bristol); Waterbury, Daparent (Watsrbury)s 


Seth Thomas (Thomaston). 
The home offices of 61 large insurance com- 
panies are in the state. The main office of the 
New Haven railroad is in New Haven. 
Construction is under way on the Connecticut 
Turnpike, to cost upward of $346,000,000, 


Delaware 
First State. Diamond State, 
CAPITAL: Dover. AREA: 2,057 sq. mi., rank, 
4ith. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 318,085, 
rank, 46th. MOTTO: Liberty and Independence. 
FLOWER: Peach Blossom. BIRD: Blue Hen 
pera TREE: American Holly. First of Original 


Delaware, next to Rhode Island the smallest 
state, is in the Middle Atlantic group, bounded 
N. by Pennsylvania; E. by New Jersey, Delaware 
Bay and Atlantic Ocean; S. by Maryland; W. by 
Maryland and Pennsylvania. It is partly sandy 
and wooded. Land becomes hilly in the North- 
west with highest elevation 438 ft. Length, 96 
mi., width 9 mi, to 35 mi. 

The Delaware river drains the state and at 
Wilmington receives the Christina, augmented 
by the Brandywine. First seen by Henry Hudson, 
1609, it was known to the Dutch as South river, 
whereas the Hudson was called North river. The 
Delaware is connected with Chesapeake Bay by 
a sea-level canal at Delaware City. 

Capt. Samuél Argall called the present Cape 
Henlopen Cape de la Warre for the governor of 
Virginia, Lord de la Warre, who never saw it; 
the name was inherited by the state. First tem- 
porary settlement was by Dutch at Zwaanendael 
(Lewes) 1631, massacred 1632. Swedes under 
Minuit established New Sweden with Fort 
Christina at present Wilmington, 1638. They 
surrendered to the Dutch, 1655, who surrendered 
to the British, 1664, regained the land, 1673, lost 
it by treaty to the British, 1674. William Penn 
became proprietor, 1682. From 1704 the Delaware 
counties had a separate Assembly which met at 
New Castle, formerly called New Amstel, 

Delaware has a large fishing fleet; menhaden, 
herring and rock are abundant; oysters, clams, 
crabs and lobsters are taken from the Bay. 
Fruit, produce, wheat and corn are raised; pack- 
ing plants are located at Dover, Milford, Middle- 
town and Smyrna. The broiler chicken industry 
produces the major agricultural income. 

Wilmington contains over half of the state’s 
population in its environs. In 1730-36 town lots 
were surveyed above old Fort Christina and 
named Willington after Thos, Willing; in 1738 
it was changed to Wilmington. It is served by 
the Pennsylvania, Reading,- and B. & O., and 
has a large Marine Terminal. Old Swedes Church, 
erected by Swedish Lutherans, 1698, now Prot. 
Episcopal, is thought to be oldest Protestant 
Church in continuous use. It is the world’s center 
for manufacture of vulcanized fiber, glazed kid 
and morocco leathers, has the largest braided 
hose plant, largest single cotto: dyeing and 
finishing works. Ship and auto building is active. 

Delaware was the first state to ratify the 
United States Constitution (Dec. 7, 1787). 

Wilmington is headquarters of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours Co., one of America’s greatest cor- 
porations, which maintains its executive depart- 
ments and a number of its research laboratories 
here. Organized in 1802, with $36,000 capital for 
making gunpowder, it represented in 1954 
an investment of $1,996,000,000, excluding an 
investment in General Motors, with sales of 
$1,687,600,000 and a profit of $252,000,000. In 
1949 it split its shares four for one and now has 
45,604,345 common outstanding. At the end of 
1954 it had 149,414 stockholders and 84,494 em- 
ployees, excluding those in government-owned 
plants, Seaford, Del., was its original nylon 
plant; it also has plants in Edge Moor and 
Newport, Del. A large office building, housing 
engineering personnel, and two research labora- 
tories, are located near Newark, Del. Most of the 
other plants and laboratories are in New Jersey, 
Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Michigan, Tennessee and Texas, a total 
of 72 in 26 states. The firm now produces some 
1,200 products, including synthetic ammonia, 
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Florida 


Sunshine State 
Tallahassee. er on Se ates) mt 
rank, 2ist. POPULATION: ‘ensus » Bs 
771,305, rank 20th. MOTTO: In God We Trust. 
FLOWER: Orange Blossom. BIRD: Mocking Bird. 
TREE: Sabal Palm. ADMISSION: 27th. 


Florida, a South Atlantic State, discovered, 
1513, by Ponce de Leon, is the farthest southeast 
of the U. S. Bounded N. by Georgia and Alabama, 
E. by Atlantic Ocean, S. by Straits of Florida, Ww. 
by Alabama and Gulf of Mexico, it is 500 mi. long, 
has a shore line of 3,751 mi., including the Ten 
Thousand islands, based on mangrove growths 
in western section. 

A major producer of citrus fruits and ideal 
vacation land. Florida has a population largely 
southern in the North whereas Miami, Palm 
Beach, and other coast resorts attract thousands 
of northerners. Within 30 years Miami, Miami 
Beach, Coral Gables, Hialeah, and others, con- 
stituting metropolitan Miami, have risen from 
42,000 to over 495,484 pop., with a concentration 
of luxury hotels, elegant shops, fine houses and 
gardens. 

Famed as resort cities because of the sub-tropi- 
cal winter climate are St, Augustine, oldest city 
in U. S., founded 1565; Ormond Beach, Daytona 
Beach, Jacksonville, Pensacola, Key West, St. 
Petersburg, Sarasota, Tampa and Orlando. The 
uniform elevation of the state—the highest point 
is 345 ft—has helped construction of thousands 
of miles of fine roads, including Miami-Key West 
highway, 170 mi., 20 ft. wide, with the longest 
causeway over ocean water to Key West, on the 
former right of way of the Florida East Coast 
Ry.; also Tamiami Trail, Miami to Tampa. 
Financing of $74,000,000 loan, June 7, 1955, her- 
alded construction of 104 mi., Miami to Fort 
Pierce, of the projected Sunshine State Parkway, 
eventually to reach north of Jacksonville. Flori- 
da is reached by Atlantic Coast Line, Seaboard 
Air Line, Georgia, Southern & Fla., Louisville & 
Nashville, Southern railways, and several passen- 
ger steamship lines. Its principal cities are served 
by domestic air lines. Miami is served by 7 U. S. 
lines: Braniff, Guest, Delta-C. & S., Eastern, Na- 
tional, Pan American, Resort, and foreign lines. 

Florida has a limestone base and coquina rock 
is found there. In the southern part is a vast 
Swamp, the Everglades. Everglades National Park, 
1,100,173 acres of land and water, was created in 
1947. Phosphate rock for fertilizer is a major 
product. The greatest area is covered with long 
leaf and slash pine forests supplying turpentine, 
resin, pine oil, boxes and pulp. 

One of the largest industries is citrus fruits 
which brings Florida an est. $200,000,000 annually. 
Fresh vegetables for winter markets are profitable. 
Cattle raising, mostly Brahma, is thriving, with 
1,679,000 hd. reported in 1955. Sugar cane is 
raised in the Everglades region. Fishing is im- 
portant; mullet, snapper, mackerel, shrimp 
clams, turtles, crawfish, stone crabs, are sent 
north or processed. Sponges are fished near Tar- 
pon Springs. Cigar-making flourishes at Tampa, 

Florida has numerous lakes and springs and an 
annual rainfall of 53 in. and is subject to violent 
windstorms. It contains the second largest fresh- 
water lake in the U. S., Lake Okeechobee, 730 sq 
mi,, 35 by 32 mi., with a maximum depth of 14 
ft. The Suwanee river flows through the northern 
part. There are 42 state parks, 85,000 acres: 4 
state forests, 207,236 acres, 27 community forests 
2,972 acres. Castillo de San Marcos, Fort Matan- 
ae eet oe on Dry Tortugas, and 
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CAPITAL: Atlanta. A 
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rank, 13th. MOTTO: Wisdom, J 

tion. FLOWER: Cherokee Rose. BIRD: Brown 
Thrasher. TREE: Live Oak. Fourth of the Original 
13 States. s 


Georgia is in the South Atlantic group, bounded 
N. by Sten ae North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina; E. by South Carolina and the Atlantic; S. by 
Florida; W. by Alabama. The N.E. is traversed 
by the Blue Ridge Appalachians, with Brasstown 
Bald, 4,784 ft., highest point in state. The N.W. 
has part of the Alleghenies, with High Point on 
Lookout range, 2,408 ft. alt. Stone Mtn. is a solid 
mass of granite near Atlanta, 1,686 ft. State is 
drained by the Savannah, Chatahooche, Apala- 
chiola, Coosa, St. Mary’s, etc.; the Suwanee river 
rises in the Okefinokee swamp in the extreme 
Southeast. 

In 1950, 198,191 farms totaled 25,751,055 acres; 
average, 129.9 acres. Cotton is the leading money 
crop (610,000 bales in 1954). Other principal crops: 
tobacco, peanuts, lupine, pecans, corn, oats, 
sweet potatoes, peaches, watermelons. On Jan. 1, 
1955, hogs numbered 1,661,000; cattle, 1,439,000; 
mules, 140,000. The state is a leader in production 
of broilers and baby chicks. Large pine forests 
produce resin, turpentine and naval stores. Geor- 
gia is the largest producer of kaolin and china 
clay; also produces marble, barite, granite, lime- 
stone, cement, talc, bauxite, coal, iron, phosphate, 
manganese, mica, gold and precious stones. 

Expansion of industry has been marked since 
1942, particularly textiles, food processing, lum- 
ber products, printing and publishing, chemicals 
and apparel. 

Atlanta, largest city, reported 331,314 pop., in 
1950, and almost as many in its environs, with 
over 671,000 in its metropolitan district. Exten- 
sion of city limits raised est. 1953 pop. to 458,350. 

Georgia has 51 institutions of higher education 
—16 colleges and universities, including the Uni- 
versity of Georgia in Athens (chartered in 1785, 
opened 1801). 

The National Park Service maintains seven 
parks and there are 25 state parks with an area 
of 29,341 acres. Notable among them are the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt State Park, Chipley, on 
U. S. 27, 80 miles southwest of Atlanta near 
Warm Springs; Vogel State Park, at Blairsville, 
Jekyll Island, off Brunswick; and Veteran’s, near 
Cordele. 

Warm Springs is nationally known for the 
treatment of sufferers from infantile paralysis. 
It was here that Franklin D. Roosevelt over- 
came poliomyelitis. 

Georgia was visited by DeSoto, 1540. It was a 
part of land granted to the lords proprietors of 
Carolina (1663 and 1665); became an indépendent 
colony under James Oglethorpe, 1732. Georgia 
ratified the Confederate constitution, Mar. 1861, 
was readmitted into the Union, July, 1870. 

Principal Rys.: Southern, Atlantic Coast Line, 
Central of Georgia, Louisville & Nashville, Sea- 
board. Airlines: Capital, Delta-C.&S., Eastern, 
National, Southern. 

Idaho 


Gem State 
CAPITAL: Boise. AREA: 83,557 sq. mi., rank, 
12th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 588,637, 
rank, 43rd. MOTTO: Esto Perpetua, Exist Forever. 
FLOWER: Syringa. BIRD: Mountain Bluebird. 
TREE: White Pine. ADMISSION: 43rd. 


Idaho, a Rocky Mountain state, lies W. of the 
Rockies, bounded N. by Montana and British 
Columbia: E. by Montana and Wyoming; S. by 
Utah and Nevada, W. by Oregon and Washington. 
The Bitterroot Mountains and Continental Divide 
are between it and Montana; the Snake river is 
part of the Oregon line. The country was crossed 
Bap a, ae 1806. exploited by fur compa- 

: € part of Oregon Terr. > 
ee Pine state, 1890. a oe 
ull of timbered, rugged mountains and be. - 
ful valleys, with extensive lava deposits in ths 
Snake River area, Idaho is chiefly a farming 
grazing, timber and mineral state. Mt. Borah in 
the Sawtooth Mts. is highest, 12,665 ft. The Snake 
river drains into the Columbia, runs through 
nel Ss Canyon, which averages 5,510 ft. for over 
mi., at one point 7,900 ft. deep, which exceeds 
€ Grand Canyon, and 10 mi. from rim to rim 
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has many gorges and cascades. Coeur d’Alene is 
one of the finest lakes. The Snake is noted for 
several waterfalls—The Big Mesa, Idaho Falls, 
American, Twin Falls, Shoshone and Salmon, 

Idaho’s many irrigation dams impound more 
than 5,736,000 acre feet of water. Largest of these 
is ‘American Falls Dam with a capacity of 1,700,- 
000 acre feet. 

Electricity for lights and pumps was produced 
by the Snake River ‘‘breeder reactor’? near Arco, 
one of 4 atomic projects in Idaho, Dec. 29, 1951. 

Gold was found near Orofino, 1860, and silver 
at Coeur d’Alene, 1884, started a stampede. Big- 
gest products are, in order, lead, silver, gold, 
zine, copper. Columbium-tantalum, thorium, il- 
Menite, magnetite, zircon and garnet are new 
products of Southwest Idaho. Westvaco Chemical 
(Pocatello) and Monsanto Chemical (Soda 
Springs) have large elemental phosphorus plants. 
Simplot (Pocatello) has a large super-phosphate 
fertilizer plant. 

With 39% of its area in forests, Idaho produces 
much lumber, with the world’s largest white pine 
lumber mill at Lewiston. Yellow pine, Douglas 
fir, white spruce, larch, hemlock abound; the 
Roosevelt Grove has cedars 1,000 years old; others 
are 3,000 years old. Of timber, 36% is in national 
forests, 21% state. 

Idaho ranks high in wool production. At the 
beginning of 1955 it had 1,010,000 hd. of sheep 
and 1,328,000 cattle. It raises hay, barley, wheat, 
sugar beets and potatoes of unusual quality. Ap- 
ples lead orchard fruits; butter, cheese and con- 
densed milk, field and garden seed are produced. 

Hunting is greatly favored by sportsmen. There 
are wolf, lynx, moose, antelope, cougar, black or 
brown bear and grizzly bear, sometimes weighing 
600 Ibs.; 20,000 elk and 100,000 deer are normal 
numbers. Pheasants, grouse, duck and partridge 
abound; there is fine fishing and Lake Pend 
Oreille, with a 500-mile shoreline, is home of the 
world’s largest trout, Kamloop rainbow. 

Railways: Milwaukee, Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific, Union Pacific, Spokane International. 
Airlines: United, West Coast, and Western. 


° . 
Iilinois 
Prairie State 
CAPITAL: Springfield. AREA: 56,400 sq. mi., 
rank, 23rd. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 8,- 
712,176, rank, 4th. MOTTO: State Sovereignty, 
National Union. FLOWER: Violet. BIRD: Cardi- 
nal. TREE: Oak. SONG: Illinois. ADMISSION: 
21st. 


Illinois lies in the East North Central group, 
bounded N. by Wisconsin; E. by Indiana and Lake 
Michigan; S. by Kentucky and Missouri; W. by 
Missouri and Iowa. Lake Michigan touches the 
N.E. corner; the Ohio river flows on the S., the 
Mississippi on the W. border. 

On July 1, 1953 estimated population was 9,- 
003,000. 

Illinois is almost uniformly level, the result of 
a glacial moraine, and the soil is alluvial. Forty- 
three crops are common to the state, led by corn, 
soybeans, wheat and oats. In 1954 Illinois led all 
states in soybean production (92,214,000 bu.); was 
second in corn (449,312,000 bu.), and raised much 
oats and rye. Beef and dairy cattle are important. 
On Jan. 1, 1955 it had 3,946,000 cattle,- 550,000 
sheep, and was second in hogs which numbered 
6,778,000. The country’s largest meat-packing 
industry at Chicago has the major plants of Ar- 
mour, Swift, Wilson, as well as the largest stock 
yards. The primary grain exchange of the country 
is the Chicago Board of Trade.- 

The state ranks fourth in soft-coal output. Its 
industries include steel mills, foundries, machine 
shops, oil refineries, electrical machinery fac- 
tories. It is a major producer of farm implements, 
railroad cars and equipment, and is a big publish- 
ing and printing center. The largest mail-order 
houses, Sears, Roebuck, Montgomery Ward and 
Butler Bros. are in Chicago. 

The state has 1,178 mi. of navigable waters. The 
Tllinois river connects with the Chicago Drainage 
Canal to link the Lakes-to-Gulf Deep Waterway 
from Chicago to the Mississippi. The flow of the 
Chicago river is reversed to provide lake water 
for sanitary drainage of Chicago. 

The state has 81 institutions of higher learning, 
including 69 colleges and universities, including 
Univ. of Illinois (Urbana-Champaign), Univ. of 
Chicago, and Northwestern (Evanston-Chicago). 
There are 63 State parks, memorials and con- 


States of the Union—Idaho, Illinois, Indiana 
at widest point. The Salmon (River of No Return) 
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servation areas. The first state tuberculosis sani- 
tarium was built in 1951 in Mount Vernon. 
Illinois State Fair, first held in 1853, draws an 
estimated 1,000,000 persons annually in August 
to one of world’s largest agricultural expositions. 
Illinois has many monuments and historic sites, 
including Lincoln’s home and tomb in Springfield, 
the restored New Salem pioneer settlement, the 
ruins of Fort de Chartres, site of French military 
power. Jolliet, Father Marquette, Tonti, LaSalle, 
were 17-century explorers there. It was part of 
the territory liberated by George Rogers Clark 
and ceded by the British to the U. S.; became 
and finally a 


Northwest Terr., Indiana Terr., 
state Dec. 3, 1818. CHICAGO 


Chicago is the second largest American city, with 
3,620,962 (Census of 1950). About 6,000,000 live 
in its 6-county metropolitan area. This area pro- 
duces 7.5% of the nation’s manufactures, with 
about 14,000 establishments processing goods worth 
over $18.3 billion annually, Expenditures for in- 
dustrial plants in the metropolitan area reached 
$231,683,000 in 1954, 60% over 1953. The drea is 
one of the nation’s leading steel producers. 

Chicago is the country’s greatest rail center, 
served by 41 railroads, of which 19 are trunk line 
roads. Trains arriving and departing average 1,770 
daily, with 66,000 passengers from outside the 
city and 292,000 commuters. Waterborne traffic 
reaches 75,000,000 tons. 

Two major airports and several smaller ones 
serve Chicago—Midway Airport and Chicago In- 
ternational Airport at O’Hare Field, 17 mi. N.W. 
of the Loop. Chicago is served by 12 major sched- 
uled airlines: Air France, American, Braniff, 
British Overseas, Capital, Delta-C. & S. Eastern, 
Northwest, Pan American, TWA, United, Trans 
Canada; 3 feeder lines, 2 air freight lines and 1 
helicopter service. Three major lines give interna- 
tional service, with immigration and custom 
inspection. 

The Greyhound Bus terminal, with an average 
daily movement of 300 buses, is at Randolph, 
Clark and Lake Sts. Buses enter and leave two 
levels below street, using lower Wacker Drive. 

The Chicago Board of Trade is the major grain 
exchange in the country, trading in futures aver- 
aging over 13 billion bu. annually. It is the largest 
corn market. The Midwest Stock Exchange was 
formed 1949 from the Chicago, St. Louis, Cleve- 
land and Minneapolis-St. Paul exchanges. Chi- 
cago bank deposits and cash reserves show marked 
increases. In 1954 loans and discounts were $3,- 
441,362,000; total deposits, $10,243,511,000; cash 
resources, $2,435,635,000; savings deposits rose 
from $1,107,778,000 in 1953 to $4,283,483,000. 


Indiana 
Hoosier State 
CAPITAL: Indianapolis. AREA: 36,291 sq. mi., 
rank, 37th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 3,- 
934,224, rank, 12th. MOTTO: Cross-roads of Amer- 
ica, FLOWER: Zinnia. BIRD: Cardinal. TREE: 
Tulip. SONG: On the Banks of the Wabash. AD- 
MISSION: 19th. 


Indiana, a North Central state, is bounded N. 
by Michigan, and Lake Michigan; E. by Ohio and 
Kentucky; S. by Kentucky; W. by Illinois. Has 
Ohio river on S., Wabash on part of W. 

A great manufacturing state (8,000 industries), 
this annually adds $3 billion in value. It has 
200 coal mines averaging 23,000,000 tons. Six out 
of every 10 persons are employed in metal indus- 
tries. It ranks 3rd in steel production, provides 
over 80% of all_ building limestone used in the 
U. S., makes 12%-of the nation’s household fur- 
niture, has a large brick and tile industry. Rub- 
ber processing and prefabricated houses are new 
industries. 

Greatest steel production is in Calumet region— 
Gary, Hammond, East Chicago, Whiting. Gary 
was a sand dune in 1905 when U. S. Steel Corp. 
located its mills there; now has 133,911 pop. 
(1950). Corp. has 1,000 ovens, 12 blast furnaces, 
sheet and tin mills; unloads ore from Lake Supe- 
rior mines automatically from vessels. Gary has 
Union Drawn Steel, Universal Atlas Cement, Sun 
Motor Co. (engines). Hammond has American 
Steel Foundries, Pullman Standard Car, Amer- 
ican Maize Products. East Chicago has Inland 
Steel, Sinclair refineries. Whiting has Standard 
Oil of Indiana refineries. 

There are 223 airports and these airlines: Amer- 
ican, Eastern, Delta-C. & S., Piedmont, Slick, 
United, Lake Central, Ozark, TWA, Principal 
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jhern 
ing, with highgrade dairy farms in the nort 
fare region where muck soil produces potatoes, 
cabbages, onions, celery and cereal crops. ae 
it was third in the nation in soybeans (46,128, 
bu.); fourth in corn and rye. Central cars 
jis a meat-producting area. On Jan. 1, 1955, 
was third in hogs and pigs with 4,566,000 hd., 
and had 2,054,000 cattle. There are extensive 
orchards. Indiana leads the nation in peppermint 
and spearmint oils and is second only to Cali- 
fornia in tomatoes. 

Among 38 institutions of higher education are 
Butler Uniy., Indiana Univ., Notre Dame Univ., 
Purdue Univ., Valparaiso Univ., Wabash College, 
Culver Military Acad. It takes high place in 
literature with Booth Tarkington, George Ade, 
Gen. Lew Wallace, Meredith Nicholson, Jas. 
Whitcomb Riley, Maurice Thompson, Theo. Drei- 
ser, Lyman Abbott, George Fitch, Max Eastman, 
Gene Stratton-Porter, whose Limberlost area is a 
state park. 

There are 16 state parks, 43,161 acres, 14 state 
forests, 96,161 acres, 4 well-stocked game pre- 
serves and 13 fish hatcheries, which provide mil- 
lions of fish annually. Among 14 state memorials 
are the Vincennes memorial to George Rogers 
Clark, New Harmony (Rappite) community, Tip- 
pecanoe and other Indian battlefields, site of Lin- 
coln’s boyhood home, grave of Nancy Hanks 
Lincoln in Spencer County, World War Memorial, 
Indianapolis, national office of American Legion. 

The most yaluable limestone quarries are at 
Bedford. Limestone sinkholes account for caverns 
in the south, including Wyandotte cave lear Leav- 
enworth, 3rd largest in U. S. The famous post- 
office, Santa Claus, is in Indiana. 

The state constitution forbids issuance of state 
bonds, and all state expenses are met from cur- 
rent income. 


Iowa 
Hawkeye State 
CAPITAL: Des Moines. AREA: 56,290 sq. mi., 
rank, 24th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,- 
621,073, rank, 22nd. MOTTO: Our Liberties We 
Prize and Our Rights We Will Maintain. FLOW- 


ER: Wild Rose. BIRD: Eastern Goldfinch. AD- 
MISSION: 29th. 


Iowa, in the West North Central part of the 
Middle West, is bound N. by Minnesota; E. by 
Wisconsin and Illinois; S. by Missouri; W. by 
Nebraska and South Dakota. The Mississippi 
river flows along the entire E, line; the Missouri 
along three-fourths of the W. line. Its elevation 
is 480 to 1,675 ft. It is the heartland of American 
agriculture, possessing some of the finest soil in 
the world, and 25% of all Grade A soil in the 
U.S. The rolling prairie is 97% under cultivation. 

Towa leads the country in corn, with 10,286,000 
acres in production in 1954, yielding 540,015,000 
bu. Production of oats was 230,884,000 bu. (ist in 
nation); soybeans, 55,900,000 bu. (2nd); hay, 
6,793,000 tons (2nd). On Jan. 1, 1955, the state 
gett hogs oud vise wath 20,434,000 hd. and was 

md in cattle and calves, h 
Pana which numbered 

Other crops of value are red clover, ti 
alfalfa, potatoes, onions, popcorn. Giapes Gon 
peaches are among the fruits marketed. Holsteins 
dominate dairy cattle and much creamery butter 
is produced. Poultry ranks high in income. There 
= Inany cooperative grain elevators. 

Owa leads in per capita wealth, value of 
buildings and equipment, and has a high Shed 
tage of occupant-ownership of farms. Many in- 
dustries process farm products or produce farm 
implements. Washing machines, railroad car 
equipment, furnaces, motor car accessories, vend- 
ing machines, office furniture, are produced 
Towa developed the pearl button industry from 
Mississippi river clamshells. Some coal is mined 

Iowa’s institutions of higher learning include 
22 colleges, 24 junior colleges, a state university 
and two state colleges. The state leads the na- 
tion in literacy—99.2%. Best known institutions 
are the Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City; Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames; Iowa State Teachers, Cedar Falls: also 
Coe at Cedar Rapids; Drake Univ., Des Moines: 
Grinnell College at Grinnell. F 
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Kansas 
Sunflower State 

CAPITAL: Topeka. AREA: 82,276 sq. mi., rank, 
13th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 1,905,299, 
rank, 3ist. MOTTO: Ad Astra per Aspera. To the 
Stars Through Difficulties. FLOWER: Sunflower. 
BIRD: Western Meadow Lark. TREE: Cotton- 
wood. ADMISSION: 34th. 


Kansas, a West North Central state, part of the 
Great Plains, is an oblong bounded N. by Nebras- 
ka, E. by Missouri, S. by Oklahoma, W. by Colora- 
do. The Missouri river flows past its N.E. corner 
for about one-fourth of the boundary. Kansas is 
411 mi. long by 208 mi. wide, rising from 1750 ft. 
above sea level in the E. to nearly 4,000 ft. in W. 
It is the exact geographical center of the U.S. 

The principal drainage is by the Kansas and 
Arkansas rivers, flowing E. and S.E., the Kansas 
meeting the Missouri at Kansas City, Kans. The 
rainfall averages 26 in., but summers are torrid 
in some sections. Spring floods have caused 
heavy damage in recent years. 

Kansas has 48,489,418 acres in farm and pasture 
land, produces the most winter wheat, about one- 
fifth of the nation’s supply (176,208,000 bu. in 
1954.) Corn and grazing lands are in E., wheat 
and cattle lands in the W. Other farm products 
are alfalfa, potatoes, fruits, barley, oats, grain 
sorghums, flax, dairy goods, poultry. Meat pack- 
ing is an important industry. It had 4,341,000 
cattle, Jan. 1, 1955, including 545,000 milch cows. 
The American Royal Horse and Live Stock Show 
in Kansas City (Mo.) in October is a national 
feature. Kansas City, Kans., although contiguous 
with Kansas City, Mo., maintains a separate cor- 
porate organization. It has the second largest 
stockyards and packing plants in the U. S., with 
11 meat-packers, including Armour, Swift, Wilson. 

The state is served by transcontinental and re- 
gional airlines. The principal railroads are Santa 
Fe, Burlington, Rock Island, Chicago Great West- 
ern, M-K-T, Missouri Pacific, Union Pacific and 
Frisco. : ; 

Wichita is the nation's third largest aircraft 
center in employment; ranks first in production 
of personal aircraft. Major producers are Boeing, 
Beech, Cessna. Municipal Airport now is utilized 
largely as a USAF training base. 

Kansas ranks fifth in petroleum production, 
having in S.W. a part of largest known gas re- 
serve in the world. Other leading mineral prod- 
ucts include cement, stone, coal, zinc, salt, clay, 
Sand and gravel and lead. 

Coronado in 1541 headed a Spanish troop in a 
vain search for wealth at Quivira. France 
claimed all territory drained by the Mississippi 
through LaSalle, 1682. France ceded this to Spain, 
1763, and received it back, 1800. In 1803 the U. S. 
obtained Kansas through the Louisiana Purchase. 
Lewis and Clark reached Kansas, 1804, and Zebu- 
lon Pike, 1806. During the fight over slavery 
Kansas was rent between free-soilers and pro- 
Slavery men. Here John Brown fought his first 
battles against slavery. Kansas furnished one- 
fifth of her men for Union armies in the Civil 
he re were at Fort Leavenworth, 

eo e U.S. penitentiary; 
Fort Scott. Pp y; Fort Riley and 

Kansas has produced many influential leaders. 
From Carry Nation, whose wrecking of saloons 
represented Kansas’ views on liquor, to Dwight 
D. Eisenhower they have captured national atten- 
tion. William Allen White, Ed W. Howe, Henry 
J. Allen, Arthur Capper rose with journalism. 
The Eisenhower home, a national shrine, and 
Eisenhower Museum are in Abilene. 
ti There are 5 state colleges, 2 municipal universi- 

es, 14 private colleges, 14 public junior colleges 
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and 6 two-year colleges. Kansas has a rural 
health program, social welfare agencies, and has 
modernized mental and penal institutions. In 

- 1948 after a referendum it repealed its 68-year~- 

< old law forbidding liquor manufacture and sale. 


Kentucky 
Blue Grass State 
CAPITAL: Frankfort. AREA: 40,395 sq. mi., 
rank, 36th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,- 
944,806, rank, 19th. MOTTO: United We Stand, 
Divided We Fall. FLOWER: Goldenrod. BIRD: 
Cardinal. ADMISSION: 15th. 


The Commonwealth of Kentucky, in the East 
Central group, is bounded N. by Indiana and 
Ohio; E. by West Virginia and Virginia; S. by 
Tennessee; W. by Missouri and N.W. by Tilinois. 
Originally part of Fincastle County, Va., it be- 
came Kentucky County, Va., in 1776; independent 
state, 1792. Its first permanent settlement was 
at Harrodsburg, site of fort and base of opera- 
tions of Gen. George Rogers Clark. Daniel Boone, 
1769, Col. Richard Henderson, 1775, Simon Ken- 
ton, 1771, were early settlers. Many came over 
Wilderness Trail through Cumberland Gap. 

Kentucky rises from an elevation of 300 ft., at 
the Mississippi, to over 2,000 ft. in the Cumber- 
land and Pine mountains in the E. The southeast 
is mountainous with limestone valleys. About one- 
fourth of the state is still forested with fine 
hardwoods in the E. part. Cumberland National 
Park preserves great wooded areas. Oak, hickory, 
walnut, sycamore, tulip, pecan, ash, maple, wil- 
low, gum, rhododendron and laurel trees abound; 
also dogwood and Cypress in west. 

Principal resources are bituminous coal, petro- 
leum, natural gas, fluorspar, natural cement, rock 
asphalt and clay. Coal mining is a major indus- 
try. Tobacco products, meat packing, woodwork- 
ing, flour, cotton goods are produced. Agriculture 
gets biggest income from tobacco, burley and dark 
(461,388,000 lbs, in 1954, second only to North 
Carolina). It also raises corn, wheat, oats, hemp, 
potatoes, fruits. Horses top livestock and poultry 
raising is extensive. 

Greatest of all the Tennessee Valley Authori- 
ty’s chain of dams is the $115,000,000 Kentucky 
dam, 20 mi. from the juncture of the Tennessee 
and the Ohio at Paducah. It rises 211 ft. from 
bedrock and stretches 8,700 ft. across the river. 

Kentucky has 37 institutions of higher learning 
including 13 colleges and universities. 

There are 25 state parks and shrines, 3 state 
forests totaling about 31,000 acres, and 5 com- 
munity forests. 

Louisville, founded 1780, is Kentucky’s largest 
eity, famous for Kentucky Derby, held since 1875 
in May. City is market for burley tobacco; its 
major industries are cigaret-making, meat pack- 
ing, distilling. For years Henry Watterson influ- 
enced Democratic politics in South through the 
Courier-Journal. Louisville is served by nine 
railway lines and is headquarters of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad. Airlines; American, 
Eastern, Delta-C. & S., Ozark, Piedmont, TWA. 

Lexington, in heart of Bluegrass country, is 
seat of Univ. of Kentucky and Transylvania, old- 
est college west of Alleghenies (1780). Has a large 
fobacco market and holds annual trotting races. 
Near Lexington are horse farms famous for thor- 
oughbreds, including the Calumet, Castleton, 
Coldstream, Walnut Hall, Greentree. 

In Paducah, where Irvin Cobb Hotel is named 
for city’s favorite son, dark fire-cured tobacco, 
livestock, fruit are marketed; June strawberry 
festival is held. A $500 million Atomic Energy 
Commission plant is located outside the city. 

Mammoth Cave, discovered in 1799, is located 
in a national park, 50,696 acres, on State 70, 40 
mi. from Bowling Green. It is 10 mi. in circum- 
ference; its Echo river is 360 ft. below surface. 
Inside the park is Floyd Collins Crystal Cave, 
named for discoverer who died there, 1925. 

Fort Knox, repository of the nation’s gold re- 
serve, also contains the George S. Patton, Jr., 
Military Museum of World War II equipment. 

Many historic places have been preserved or 
restored. Pioneer Memorial park at Harrodsburg 
jas replica of Fort Harrod (1777) and Lincoln 
Marriage Temple, enclosing log cabin in which 
Thomas Lincoln and Nancy Hanks, parents of 
Abraham Lincoln, were married June 12, 1806. 
Abraham Lincoln National Park, 110 acres, 3 mi. 
§. of Hodgenville, has a Greek memorial enclos- 
ing log cabin reputedly Lincoln’s birthplace. Obe- 
lisk in Fairview marks birthplace of Jefferson 
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Davis. Federal Hill, 1 mi. E. of Bardstown, is 
called My Old Kentucky Home. It was the inspir- 
ation for Stephen Foster’s song of that name, 
became Kentucky’s state song. The old State 
House of Frankfort is the home of the Kentucky 
peda Society and houses State Museum and 


= 2 
Louisiana 
Pelican State 
Capital: Baton Rouge. AREA: 48,523 sq. mi., 
rank, 30th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,- 
683,516, rank, 2ist. MOTTO: Union, Justice, Con- 
fidence. FLOWER: Magnolia Grandifiora. BIRD: 
Pelican. ADMISSION: 18th. 


Louisiana, in the South Central region, is 
bounded N. by Arkansas and Mississippi; E, by 
Mississippi and the Gulf of Mexico; S. by the 
Gulf; W. by Texas. The Mississippi flows along 
part of its E. boundary, then enters the state 
and creates the lush Delta region, center of 
sugar planting. Rolling pine hills, bluffs on the 
Mississippi, a vast alluvial plain and coastal 
marshes, with the Mississippi river, behind levees, 
are features of the topography. 

Louisiana is rich in historical relics and tradi- 
tions, with Spanish-French backgrounds, pirate 
lore, fashionable French society in the 18th cen- 
tury, picturesque customs today. Pineda, 1519, de 
Vaca, 1528; De Soto, 1541, LaSalle, 1682, were 
early explorers. New Orleans was founded 1718. 
Louisiana became a French crown colony under 
Louis XV, 1731; was ceded to Spain, 1763, re- 
turned to France, 1801; sold by Napoleon to U. 5S. 
Dec. 20, 1803 (with large territory to North and 
Northwest). State admitted to Union, April 30, 
1812; seceded Jan. 26, 1861, and joined Con- 
federacy; readmitted June 25, 1868. 

With 7,409 sq. mi. under water, Louisiana 
marshes supply most of the country’s muskrat 
furs; it has opossum, raccoon, mink, otter; many 
wildfowl, including wild turkeys, and a huge 
amount of fresh and salt water fish, with a large 
shrimp and oyster catch. Tarpon, mackerel, sea 
trout, flounder and many cther species are found 
along the coast. Lake Ponchartrain, 625 sq. mi., 
is the nation’s third largest natural lake. 

Louisiana leads in the production of sugar cane, 
early spring strawberries, sweet potatoes, sugar 
cane syrup. Other important crops are rice, corn, 
cotton, potatoes, truck vegetables, citrus fruits, 
perique tobacco, and pecans. The state ranks high 
in lumber production, kraft paper mills consum- 
ing large amounts of slash pine. 

The principal mineral products are petroleum, 
natural gas, natural gasoline. The petro-chemicals 
industry is expanding. There are rich sulphur de~ 
posits and four of the largest salt mines “in the 
world. New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Lake 
Charles, the 3 largest ports, together handle more 
than 54,000,000 tons of freight annually. 

Louisiana has 23 institutions of higher learning 
including Tulane University, New Orleans, found- 
ed in 1834; Louisiana State, Baton Rouge, (1860). 

From 1760 to 1790 about 4,000 Acadians, ex- 
pelled by the British from Nova Scotia in 1755, 
settled near Bayou Teche. Their descendants are 
known as Cajuns. Other settlers included Royal- 
ists who fled the French Revolution, 1789-1792. 

Railways: Rock Island, Illinois Central, Kansas 
City Southern, Louisiana & Arkansas, Louisville 
& Nashville, Missouri Pacific, Southern, St. Louis 
Southwestern, Southern Pacific, Santa Fe, Texas 
& Pacific, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio. Airlines: Capital, 
Delta-C.&S., Braniff, Eastern, National, Pan- 
American, Southern, Trans-Texas, TACA. 


NEW ORLEANS 


New Orleans is famous for the Mardi Gras car- 
nival on the day preceding Ash Wednesday. It 
also has the Midwinter Sports Carnival, a 6-day 
event climaxed by the Sugar Bowl football game 
on New Year’s Day. 

A new Union Passenger Terminal, municipally 
owned, was dedicated in New Orleans May 1, 
1954, as part of a public improvement costing 
$57,000,000, nearly one-half of which was borne 
by railroads, The improvement included a station 
plaza, elimination of 144 grade crossings, 22 grade 
separation structures at intersections and an ex- 
pressway over the filled-in Basin Canal. 

New Orleans is developing a civic center which 
will have an 1l-story City Hall, partly of glass. 
It authorized a new Mississippi river bridge with 
a 1,575 ft. cantilever span, to be completed in 
1958. It will cost $55,000,000 and tolls will be ap- 
plied to bond issues. 
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t International Airport handles around 
Bir pie naceetigees annually. Callender Aiport # 
being developed as part of a U. S. military train- 


ing center. .: 
Maine 


Pine Tree Liga N aah Pratik 

APT : Augusta. AREA: 33, sq. mi., u 
aath. COPULATION: (Census of 1950), 913,774, 
rank, 35th. MOTTO: Dirigo. 1 Guide. FLOWER: 
Pine Cone. BIRD: Chickadee. ADMISSION: 23rd. 

Maine, largest of the 6 New England states, is 
farthest N.E., touches only one state—New Hamp- 
Shire. Bounded N. by Quebec, Can.; E. by New 
Brunswick, Can., and Bay of Fundy; S. by Atlan- 
tic; W. by New Hampshire and Quebec. West 
Quoddy Head, Long. 66° 57’ is farthest E. point, 
Hastport farthest E. city in the U.S. The straight 
coastline of 250 mi. is so irregular that bays and 
inlets extend it to 2,379 mi. Passamaquoddy Bay 
has average tide of 20 ft, Mount Cadillac, 1,532 
ft., is highest seacoast point N. of Brazil. 

Visited by Sebastian Cabot, 1496; temporary 
settlement, Popham, 1607; permanent, Monhegan, 
1622. First ship in America built at Popham, 
1608, the Virginia, 30 tons. First chartered town 
Gorgeana, now York, 1641. Under Massachusetts 
until 1820, when it became state. Canada boundary 
settled by Webster-Ashburton treaty, 1842. 

With over 16,000,000 acres of forests, Maine 
produces wood products from ships to toothpicks. 
Ancient stands of white oak exist here. White 
pine leads; red spruce is used for pulp and paper; 
hemlock, balsam fir, ash, birch, maple, tamarack 
are plentiful. Shoes, oil-cloth, textiles are pro- 
duced in quantity. 

Maine produces 75% of the nation’s blueberry 
erop, and 90% of canned blueberry pack. Aroo- 
stook potatoes lead the nation’s production. It 
grows apples (McIntosh, Delicious, Northern 
Spy), sweet corn, peas, beans. The poultry in- 
dustry is increasing. Mineral products include 
cement, feldspar, slate, granite, manganese, beryl, 
lead, copper, zinc, tourmalines, opals, sulphur, 
molybdenum, and others. 

Maine produces 75% of the nation’s domestic 
soft shell clams; packs over 2,000,000 cases of 
sardines and produces over 20,000,000 lbs. of 
lobsters annually. 

The higher institutions of learning are led by 
Univ. of Maine, Bowdoin (1794), Colby and Bates. 

Maine is a great recreation center, this industry 
earning an est. $225,000,000 in 1954. Summer 
temperatures average 60° to 70° at seacoast; frost 
is possible at night, Oct. to May. Ten mountains 
over 4,000 ft. are led by Katahdin, 5,273 ft. Fish- 
ing and hunting are important; there are over 
2,500 lakes, 1,300 wooded islands, and over 5,000 
streams. Moosehead Lake is 40 mi. long and 2 to 
10 mi. wide. Biggest rivers are Penobscot, 350 
mi. long; St. John, 211 mi.; Kennebec, Andro- 
Scoggin, Saco. Deer, grouse, black bear abound; 
game fish include Atlantic salmon, brook trout, 
small mouth bass, bluefish, tuna. 

Maine is ideal for winter sports, with many 
fine skiing facilities, floodlighted at night. 

Acadia National Park is located on Mount 
Desert Island. Baxter State Park, 162,939 acres 
contains Mt. Katahdin and was donated by for- 
mer Goy. Percival P. Baxter. Public land totals 


353,287 acres. Bar Harbor is a famo 
bila us summer 


Maryland | 

pate aid ene State. Free State 

apital: Annapolis. AREA: 10,577 sq. mi., r 
4ist. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), Set eer 
tank, 24th. MOTTO: Fatti Maschili, Parole Fem. 
ine. Manly Deeds, Womanly Words; and Scuto 
Bonae Voluntatis Tuae Coronasti Nos, With the 
Shield of Thy Good-will Thou Hast Covered Us 
FLOWER: Black-eyed Susan. BIRD: Oriole. 
TREE: White Oak. SONG: Maryland, My Mary. 
land. Seventh of the Original 13 States. x 

Maryland, a South Atlantic state 
N. by Pennsylvania, N. and E. by ea 
the Atlantic, S. and W. by Virginia and West 
Virginia. Potomac river runs on W., where Dist- 
rict of Columbia takes segment out of State 
Chesapeake Bay (first explored 1524) bisects state, 
Chesapeake Bay Bridge, 17.727 mi. over-water 
span, was opened July 30, 1952, linking Delmarva 
Peninsula to the mainland (Kent Island-Sandy 
Point). Eastern shore is flat; Piedmont p 


t s lateau 
of Appalachians in W. has some of the ol 

rocks known to man. Backbon nee 
eae Ete € Mt., 3,360 ft., is 
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ttl t was Catholic, main: 
fained religious tolerance during Puritan-Cavalier 


disputes. : 
Chesapeake Bay has 200 kinds of fin and shell- 


fish, oysters accounting for three-fourths of the 
fishing industry. Crabs, 


terrapin abound. 


Ayrshire and Aberdeen-Angus breeds. Dairy in- 
dustry is largest agricultural revenue producer. 
State produces broilers, turkeys and tobacco. 

Maryland has a canning crop of 240,000 tons 
annually, worth $75,000,000, with tomatoes leading. 
Leading industrial products are transportation 
equipment, chemicals, apparel, fabricated metals. 

The Baltimore & Ohio R.R. began with horse 
power, 1830. Peter Cooper’s Tom Thumb, steam 
locomotive weighing i ton, was built here. By 
1831 the railroad turned to steam. Today B. & O., 
Pennsylvania and Western. Maryland are chief 
railroads. 

The University of Maryland (1808-12) on Mar. 
25, 1955, dedicated its Glenn L. Martin Institute 
of Technology, including with its aero research 
foundation, an investment of over $27,000,000. 
Other educational institutions: Johns Hopkins 
Univ. (estab. 1893), St. John’s (1784), Goucher 
College. U. S. Naval Academy is at Annapolis. 

Famous racing events include Preakness, at 
Pimlico track, Baltimore; Grand National Steeple- 
chase at Hereford; Maryland Hunt Club Steeple- 
chase at Glyndon; and meets at Bowie and Laurel. 
Gibson Island is center for yacht races. Fox 
hunting retains English mannerisms, including 
“blessing of the hounds.’’ Duck hunting is a 
favorite sport. 

Famous historic sites include Fort McHenry, 
Baltimore, restored, where in 1814 waved the 
flag that inspired Francis Scott Key to write the 
Star Spangled Banner; Antietam Battlefield near 
Hagerstown (1862); Barbara Frietchie’s house, 
Frederick (1862); South Mountain (1862); Edgar 
Allan Poe house, Baltimore; State House, Annap- 
olis, 1772, oldest in America still in daily use, 
where Washington resigned his commission as 
Commander-in-Chief, and which houses the only 
flag carried in the Revolution and the War of 
1812. The U. S. frigate Constellation, originally 
built at Baltimore, 1797, will be restored and 
given a permanent berth at Fort McHenry. 


BALTIMORE 


Baltimore, pop. 949,708 (1950) is one of the ma- 
jor shipping ports of the U. S., served by 86 regu- 
lar general cargo shipping lines. The port averages 
275 scheduled monthly sailings to more than 225 
foreign and domestic ports. , 

Friendship International Airport, 3,200 acres, is 
served by Allegheny, American, Capital, Colonial, 
Eastern, National, TWA, United and Slick. The 
city also is served by six railroads. 

Baltimore had the first organized Methodist 
church, 1784, and the first Roman Catholic cathe- 
dral, 1806. The first U. S. smallpox hospital was 
founded 1769. It now has major plants of Bethle- 
hem Steel (shipbuilders and largest tidewater 
steel manufacturing plant); American Smelting & 
Refining, Mathieson Chemical Co., Armco Steel. 

Can-making industry produces 215 billion cans 
annually, third largest in U. S. 

Construction of a twin-tube tunnel under the 
Patapsco river between east and southeast Balti- 
more was begun in 1955. It will link U.S. 1 and 
40, major route between Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington, bypassing the heart of Baltimore. 


Massachusetts 

Bay State, Old Colony 

CAPITAL: Boston. AREA: 8,257 sq. mi., rank, 
44th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 4,690,514; 
rank, 9th, MOTTO: Ense Petit Placidam Sub Lib- 
ertate Quietem. By the Sword She Seeks Peace, 
but Peace Only Under Liberty. FLOWER: May- 


flower. BIRD: Chicadee. TREE: Elm. Si 
Original 13 States. SiO GRrnS 


The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, one of 
the 6 New England states, is bounded E. by At- 
lantic ocean, N. by Vermont and New Hampshire, 
S. by the Atlantic, Rhode Island, Connecticut, W. 
by New York. 


From the sands of Cape Cod, 65 mi. long, the 


coastal plain rises to uplands separated by 

Connecticut river, thence west to - Housatonic 
river, Berkshires, Hoosacs and Taconics. Grey- 
_ , 3,491 ft., is highest peak. Mt. Williams is 

3,040 ft., Mt. Spruce in Hoosacs, 2,588 ft, Hoosacs 
- are cut by Boston & Maine Ry. tunnel, 25,000 ft. 

Estimated population in 1954 was 4,954,000. 
It led in the American Revolution and has had 
paramount influence on American education, in- 
dustry, religion, literature, law and culture. 
Norsemen may have visited Cape Cod, Martha’s 

Vineyard or Nantucket, c. 1,000 A.D. First English 

settlement, Plymouth, 1620; Massachusetts Bay 

Colony, 1630. War of Independence began April 

19, 1775, at Lexington and Concord. Bunker Hill, 

was fought June 17. Washington took command 
'_in Cambridge, July, 1776. 

Strong convictions were characteristic of Massa- 
' chusetts. Freedom of worship was demanded by 

Puritans, but tolerance not granted: Roger Wil- 

liams and other non-conformists were expelled; 

Quakers and Baptists were. persecuted; in Salem 

witchcraft delusions developed. The _ earliest 

churches were Congregationalist, later Unitarian- 
ism developed. Mary G. Baker Eddy founded 
Christian Science at Lynn, 1867; Mother Church 
is at Boston. Abolition flourished before Civil War. 
Heavy immigration of Irish, Italians, Poles, Czechs 
brought many Catholics to Puritan Boston. 

The state had the first tax for free schools and 
first school at Dedham, 1649, but no uniform sys- 
tem until 1840. Harvard College, nucleus of. Uni- 
versity, founded 1636, has been educational leader 
for 300 years, with largest endowment today. 
High esteem attaches to Williams, Clark, Bran- 
deis, Amherst, Boston Univ., Boston College, 
Radcliffe, Mt. Holyoke, Smith, Wellesley, Holy 
Cross, Andover Theological, Tufts, Simmons, He- 
brew Teachers’, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology (Boston), Univ. of Massachusetts, and 
Worcester Institute of Technology. 

Massachusetts pioneered in shoes, textiles and 
tools for them. The Bay State produced more 
than a fifth of the nation’s shoes in 1954, out- 
ranking all states in total production. Lynn, shoe 
capital of East, produced shoes by handicraft, 
1635 to 1848. Haverhill, Brockton are also shoe 
centers. Francis Cabot Lowell perfected’ power 
loom, 1822, started U. S. cotton cloth manufacture 
at Lowell, where Textile Institute gives instruc- 
tion. Paper is an important industry, with plants 
located in Fitchburg, Holyoke, Dalton, Pittsfield, 
Springfield, Framingham and Boston. The state 
also has become important in research and de- 
velopment of electronics. 

Agricultural products based on marketing re- 
ceipts in order of importance are poultry, dairy 
products, greenhouse products, truck crops, cran- 
berries, tobacco, apples, potatoes and hay. Others 
are corn, tomatoes, lettuce, celery, strawberries, 
buckwheat and maple sugar. 

Gloucester schooners fished the Grand Banks 
for cod. They now use Diesel-powered trawlers 
and the city is the state’s leading port in total 
poundage landed. Marblehead is a famous yacht- 
ing center. Clipper ships were built by Donald 
McKay and Currier at Newburyport. 

Concord is the great literary shrine, where 
Hawthorne, Thoreau, Emerson, the Alcotts, Chan- 
ning wrote. Here also Ephraim Bull developed 
the Concord grape. 

There are 70 state forests, 170,000 acres, 140 
community forests, 50,110 acres. The beaches are 
popular throughout the East. Cape Cod, with 
summer theaters, sports and an artists’ colony at 
Provincetown, is popular with vacationists. 
| In May, 194, a $239,000,000 bond issue was sold 

to finance a 4- to 6-lane expressway from Boston 
| to the New York state line near West Stockbridge. 
: 


BOSTON 


Boston, filled with historic memorials, named 
after Boston in Lincolnshire, England, is the great 
| cultural, industrial, fishery and wholesale center 
. of New England. Crowding 1,000,000 pop., it is the 
| hub of 83 cities and towns with 2,657,000 pop., .in- 

cluding Cambridge, Lynn and Somerville. The 
fourth largest wholesale market (after New York, 
Chicago and Philadelphia), Boston handles over 
half of all New England output. It is the largest 
wool market and one of the three largest rubber 
manufacturing centers in the U.S.; major. distrib- 
utor of woolens and worsteds, shoes, furniture 
and sea food. It is the largest fish-shipping port, 
Summer Tunnel carried 11,080,966 vehicles in 
1954, an average of 30,359 per day. 
The tity is a leading financial center. The 
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“open-end” type of investment trust originated 
there; now more than 30 Boston companies in the 
field have assets exceeding $2.4 billion, over one- 
third of total assets for this type of investment 
in the U. S. The Public Library has 33 branches. 
Railroads: Boston & Maine, New York Central, 
New Haven. 

Logan International Airport, built on land 
dredged out of Boston harbor at a total cost of 
$60,000,000, has the nation’s longest runway, 
10,022 ft.; 2 of 7,900 ft. and one of 7,000 ft., serv- 
ing over 1,500,000 passengers a year. The airlines 
are Air France, American, BOAC-British, Eastern, 
Flying Tiger, Italian Air Lines, Mohawk, North- 
east, Pan American, Provincetown, Slick, Trans- 
Canada, TWA, United. 


Michigan 
Wolverine State 
CAPITAL: Lansing. AREA: 58,216 sq. mi., rank, 
22nd. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 6,371,766, 
rank, 7th. MOTTO: Si Quaeris Peninsulam Amoe- 
nam Circumspice. If You Seek a Pleasant Penin- 
sula, Look About You. FLOWER: Apple Blossom. 
BIRD: Robin. ADMISSION: 26th. 


Michigan, a North Central state, is divided by 
Lake Michigan into two parts. The northern 
peninsula is bounded N. by Lake Superior, with 
Canada opposite; S. by Wisconsin. Southern 
peninsula is bounded W. by Lake Michigan, with 
Wisconsin and Illinois opposite; E. by Lake Erie, 
Lake Huron and Ontario, Canada; S. by Indiana 
and Ohio. Michigan has access to four out of the 
five Great Lakes; has longest state shore line. 
The Sault Ste. Marie Ship Canal (Soo), connect- 
ing Lakes Huron and Superior, leads canal trafic. 

Ground was broken May 7, 1954, for the five- 
mile long Mackinac Bridge to span the Straits 
of Mackinac that separates the lower and upper 
peninsulas. It will have a center span of 3,800. it. 
hanging between 552-ft. towers, second only to 
the 4,200-ft. suspension on span of the Golden 
Gate Bridge, San Francisco, and a 26,444-ft. four- 
lane roadway. 

The state was originally explored by the French 
and many names (Detroit, Mackinac, Sault Ste. 
Marie) are of French origin. Etienne Brulé (1618), 
Jean Nicolet (1634), Pére Allouez (1666), Pére 
Marquette (1668) and Louis Jolliet (1669) were 
early visitors. France was ousted by Britain, 1763. 
French and Indian troubles left their mark. 
Under the Ordinance of 1787 Michigan Terr. 
embraced part of other western states. 

Michigan has rolling clay loam, with flat plains 
S.E., 573 ft. above sea level rising to Porcupine 
Mts. in Upper Peninsula, 2,023 ft. The peninsu- 
la’s hard and soft wood once led in timber and 
it is now engaged in reforestation. 

The Lake Superior iron-ore belt produces 13% 
of the country’s iron ore. Copper is found in free 
state in Keweenaw region. Limestone provides a 
great cement industry, with the country’s largest 
cement mill at Alpena. There are large salt de- 
posits; which yield bromine, calcium chloride, 
iodine and other chemical products. Since 1920 
Michigan has developed an oil industry. 

Michigan leads the world in production of 
motor vehicles and parts; also leads the U. S. in 
employes, wages and value-added-by-manufacture 
in this category, with more than 50% of the U.S. 
totals. Next highest categories are machinery, 
except electrical; fabricated metal products, pri- 
mary metal industries, chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts, food products, paper, printing and publish- 
ing; furniture and fixtures. 

Michigan ranks second in yalue of small fruits 
grown and produces over 50% of the sour 
cherry crop of the country. Apples, peaches, 
pears, plums, grapes and cherries average over 
300,000 tons a year. Many migrant workers come 
from the south central states, more than half 
being naturalized Mexicans from Texas. Straw- 
berries and asparagus come in May, cherries in 
June and July, with about 30,000 laborers em- 
ployed in the Traverse City area. Migrant work- 
ers begin to leave before the beet sugar crop is 
ripe in November, hence 40% of this crop is now 
harvested mechanically. 

Michigan also produces large quantities of 
corn and hay. It had 2,003,000 hd. of cattle 
Jan. 1, 1955, including 963,000 milch cows. Tur- 
keys are important. F 

The 20 colleges and universities of first rank 
are led by the Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, and 
Michigan State College, Bast Lansing. Impor- 
tant also are Wayne Univ., University of Detroit, 
Western Michigan College, Michigan State Nor- 
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higan College of Mining and Technology. 
Witicnigatt is one of the great resort states om a 
middle west, with trout streams and over 11, 
lakes and a resort income of $400,000,000 eg 
There are 16 state fish hatcheries. Isle Roy a 
Lake Superior has a national park of 133, ns 
acres. The state has 159 licensed airports are 
janding fields, 107 military and emergency fie 
and seaplane bases. Principal railroads: oe 
Arbor, Baltimore & Ohio, Canadian National, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Chicago & North Western, 
Detroit & Mackinac, Detroit & Toledo Shore 
Line, Detroit, Toledo & Tronton; Duluth, South 
Shore & Atlantic; Lake Superior & Ishpeming, 
Milwaukee, New York Central, Pennsylvania, and 
Soo Line. 


DETROIT: MOTOR CAR CAPITAL 


Detroit, the motor car capital of the world, was 
the pac ivading post of the strait (de troit) founded 
by the Frenchman Cadillac in 1701. From 1900, 
when it had 285,704 people, it was raised by the 
motor car industry to the fifth largest city in the 
U.S. with 1,849,568 in 1950 and a total of 3,016,197 
in its metropolitan district. It is the third largest 
manufacturing city. 

Motor vehicles and equipment constitute the 
chief Detroit industry, with major plants of Gen- 
eral Motors, Ford, Chrysler, and Packard in the 
area. Wayne county in 1954 reported an average 
of 479,000 hourly-paid workers with average pay 
of $2.27 hourly and $91.76 weekly. Median in- 
come of a Detroit family was about $7,450. The 
factory payroll, $2.2 billion in 1954, was 241% 
over 1940. ; 

Construction contracts awarded in Wayne Coun- 
ty in 1954 totaled $422,667,000. 

In 1955 Detroit opened a large part of its new 
express highways and interchange system, to be 
completed in 1956. The Edsel Ford and John 
Lodge Expressways are joint projects of the city, 
Wayne County and the state, and will cost nearly 
$200,000,000. 


Minnesota 
North Star State. Gopher State 

CAPITAL: St. Paul. AREA: 84,068 sq. mi., rank, 
llth. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,982,483, 
rank, 18th. MOTTO: L’Etoile du Nord, Star of the 
North. FLOWER: Moccasin Flower. BIRD: Amer- 
jean Goldfinch (unofficial). TREE: Norway Pine. 
ADMISSION: 32nd. 


Minnesota, one of the North Central states, is 
bounded N. by the provinces of Manitoba and 
Ontario, Canada; E. by Wisconsin and Lake Su- 
perior; S. by Iowa; W. by South and North 
Dakota and a small area of Manitoba. The head- 
waters of three great river systems are within its 
limits: the Mississippi, which flows along part 
of the Wisconsin boundary and has the Twin 
Cities, St. Paul and Minneapolis, at the head of 
navigation; the Rainy River and Red River of 
the North, reaching Hudson Bay; and the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence system emptying into the 
Atlantic. ‘ 

Despite the fact that it is an inland agricul- 
tural state, it has a port, Duluth, which vies with 
Philadelphia for second largest tonnage in the 
U.S. Two-thirds of the state are rolling prairie, 
the highest point, the Misquah hills, being 1,630 
ft. above Lake Superior and 2,230 ft. above sea 
level. Known as the “‘land of 10,000 lakes’? Min- 
nesota has a multiplicity of waterways in N.E., 
that make vacationing an important industry. 

Minnesota provides nearly 70% of the nation’s 
iron ore, chiefly from open pit mines, shipped 
from Duluth in vessels like tankers to the steel 
mills at the foot of Lake Michigan, Manganiferous 
ore is also mined. Foods as a group lead all man- 
ufacturing. Minnesota’s top industry in value 
added by manufacture is non-electrical machinery, 
followed by printing and Publishing, meat pack- 
ing, electrical machinery, paper and allied lines 
grain mill products (including flour), fabricated 
metal products, apparel, dairy products. Many 
creameries are cooperative on the Rochdale plan. 

As sources of farm income, crops rank in order: 
corn, soybeans, flaxseed, wheat, oats and barley. 
In 1954 Minnesota ranked first in production of 
butter (270,020,000 lbs.); second in oats (181,685,- 
000 bu.) and flax (9,432,000 bu.); third in’ milk 
eee ee corn, and hay. 

” € state had on Jan. 1, 1955, 3,939,000 cat 
including 1,496,000 milch cows (3rd in matlony; 
valued at $386,002,000. : 
innesota is famous for its contribution to - 
gery and medicine; the Mayo Clinic at Rochester, 
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founded Wm. 
world famous and the Mayo foundation for Medi- 
cal Education & Research cooperates with 
Graduate School of the Univ. of emg ee of 
the 42 institutions of higher learning, 15 are col- 
leges and universities. The Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the St. Olaf college choir, 
Northfield, have high rank. There are 26 state 
parks and many recreational facilities. Minne- 
haha Falls (93 ft.) was celebrated by Longfellow. 
French traders and missionaries first pene- 
trated Minnesota. Father Hennepin, 1680, named 
the Falls of St. Anthony. France ceded the land 
E. of the Mississippi to Great Britain, 1763; 
Britain to U.S., 1783. It became part of North- 
west Terr. Land W. of Mississippi was part of 
Louisiana Purchase, 1803. Henry R. Schoolcraft 
found source of Mississippi in Lake Itasca, July 
13, 1832. Statehood came May 11, 1858. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Minneapolis has a population of 521,718 with 
1,116,509 in the Minneapolis-St. Paul metropolitan 
area. Food processing leads with machinery, pre- 
cision instruments, printing next. Its flour pro- 
duction is famous and third, after Buffalo and 
Kansas City, Mo. It is ha. for General Mills, 
International, Pillsbury, Commander-Larrabee 
and Russell-Miller. Its chemical industry proc- 
esses a large flax crop for linseed oil and oil cake. 

Minneapolis has 10 trunk line railways, includ- 
ing Burlington, North Western, Great Northern, 
Omaha, Northern Pacific, Great Western, Milwau- 
kee, Soo, Rock Island, Minneapolis & St. Louis. 
It has 5 airlines—Braniff, Capital, North Central, 
Northwest, Western, and Far-East connections, 
making Wold-Chamberlain Field rank high in 
activity. Barge lines on the Mississippi import 
500,000 tons a year, about one-half gasoline. 


ST. PAUL 


St. Paul, the capital, is notable for diversified 
industry and surface, water and air facilities. It 
is served by 9 railroads having one-quarter of na- 
tion’s mileage, a municipal airfield and 5 air- 
lines, and is the third largest motor truck venter. 
River barge freight in 1954 totaled 1,859,098 tons. 

Payrolls approximate $550,000,000 annually. 
Products include printing, adhesives, abrasives, 
paper products. It has airplane, oil refining, 
railroad equipment, outdoor apparel, food proc- 
essing, refrigerator, machinery, fur, brewing and 
motor vehicle assembly industries. South St. 
Paul is nation’s second largest livestock market. 


The Minnesota State Fair and Winter Carnival 
are held here. 


Mississippi 
Magnolia State 
CAPITAL: Jackson. AREA: 47,716 sq. mi., rank, 
3ist. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,178,914, 
rank, 26th. MOTTO: Virtute et Armis, By Valor 
and Arms. FLOWER: Magnolia. TREE: Magnolia. 
BIRD: Mocking Bird. ADMISSION: 20th. 


Mississippi is a South Central state in the Deep 
South, bounded N. by Tennessee; E. by Alabama; 
S. by Louisiana and Gulf of Mexico; W. by Loui- 
siana and Arkansas. Mississippi river forms W. 
boundary. State’s maximum is 330 mi. long, 180 
mi. wide. The Tennessee River hills in N.E. aver- 
age 650 ft., sloping down W. to Black Prairie, 
cotton-growing soil. The Delta is an alluvial 
plain in N.W., between the Mississippi and the 
Yazoo, producing cotton. The S. part of Missis- 
sippi grows long-leaf yellow pine. 

Mississippi was crossed by DeSoto, 1540, and 
colonized by Iberville, French, 1699. It was held 
by French 1699-1763; English 1763-1779; Span- 
jiards, 1779-1798, when the U.S. took over and 
gradually moved Indian tribes across the river. 
With Alabama it formed the Terr. of Mississippi. 
Its settlers fought in the Battle of New Orleans, 
1815. Admitted to Union, Dec. 10, 1817. A large 
plantation state, it was the second to join the 
Confederacy. The state has highest percentage— 
88.5—of native-born population in U.S. (1950). 

Mississippi, one of the largest producers of cot- 
ton, ranked second in U.S. in 1954 with 1,575,000 
bales. A century of one-crop farming and erosion 
exhausted much of the soil and led to introduc- 
tion in the 1930s of diversification, crop rotation 
and soil conservation. Agriculture produces pe- 
cans, sweet potatoes, soy beans, peanuts, sugar 


cane, corn, rice, wheat, oats and fruits. Tung 
nuts are crushed for tung oil, which, with tur- 
pentine and resin, supports paint and varnish 
production. Dairying has become second to cotton 
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in farm income and much poultry and livestock 
is produced. 
Biloxi has a large seafood canning industry, 
operating over 900 deep-sea trawlers for shrimp 
and oysters. 
The state produces much hardwood lumber and 


me slashpine products, including fibre board, kraft 


paper, newsprint. Pulpwood users include Mason- 
ite at Laurel, Flintkote at Meridian, U.S. Gyp- 
sum at Greenville, International Paper Co. (Nat- 
chez and Pascagoula), Johns-Manville (Natchez). 

Natural gas reserves are estimated at 2.4 tril- 
lion cu. ft. There are 103 producing oil and gas 
fields, comprising 2,171 producing wells. Other 
minerals are clays, fuller’s earth, bentonite, 


Industrialization is being encouraged by the 
state’s BAWI (balance agriculture with industry) 
plan which increases availability of land and 
buildings for manufacturing plants and aids em- 
ployment. From 1940 to 1954 manufacturing em- 
ployment rose from 56,872 to 94,600. 

Mississippi has 10 colleges and universities, 2 
teachers colleges, 18 junior colleges and others. 
It has 10 state parks of 10,972 acres. Gulfport and 
Pascagoula are the principal ports. Gulfport holds 
an annual yacht regatta and a mackerel rodeo in 
July. Biloxi has a Mardi Gras in February, and 
Pass Christian, a tarpon rodeo. Natchez is famous 
for its formal antebellum houses, open in March 
and April. The mile-long Iberville Memorial 
bridge at Biloxi Bay and Vicksburg National 
Military park are of-interest to tourists. Chief 
rys.: Illinois Central, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, 
Southern, St. Louis-San Francisco, Louisville & 
Nashville, Columbus & Greenville, Mississippi 
Central. Airlines: National, Delta-C.& S., South- 
ern. K , 

Missouri 
Show Me State : 

CAPITAL: Jefferson City. AREA: 69,674 sq. mi., 
rank, 18th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 
3,954,653, rank 11th. MOTTO: Salus Populi Su- 
prema Lex Esto. The Welfare of the People Shall 
Be the Supreme Law. FLOWER: Hawthorne (cra- 
taegus mollis). BIRD: Blue Bird. ADMISSION; 
24th. 

Missouri, a Middle Western state, is bounded 
N. by Iowa; E. by Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee; 
S,. by Arkansas; W. by Oklahoma, Kansas, Ne- 
braska. The Mississippi river flows along nearly 
the entire E. boundary for 545 mi. The Missouri 
flows along the N.W. corner and crosses the state, 
joining the Mississippi above St. Louis. Missouri 
has 1,937 mi. navigable. 

The state was first settled by the French who 
founded Cape Girardeau, St. Louis, and Ste. 

nevieve. 
oThe home state of ex-President Truman, Mis- 
souri has endeared itself to Americans by its 
river lore, folk tales and especially by Mark 
Twain’s creations, Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry 
Finn, whose statues stand in Hannibal, boyhood 
home of Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain). The 
author’s home is preserved. His birthplace, in 
Florida, Mo., has been moved to a-public park. 
The farm birthplace of Jesse James, notorious 
bandit (1847-1882), is near Excelsior Springs. A 
log cabin built by U. S. Grant is preserved near 
St. Louis. ; h 

The state has level fields, rolling prairie, 
wooded hills and rugged highlands. The black 
soil N. of the Missouri was levelled by glaciers 
and produces big corn crops. The central W. sec- 
tion is part of the Great Plains and produces 
forage. The delta area, S.E., including the famed 
Boot Heel, produces much long staple cotton, The 
Ozark Highlands are filled with weathered rocks, 
water gaps, sinkholes and springs, including Big 
Spring, flowing 252,000,000 gals. daily. 

‘Missouri produces corn, hay, soybeans, cotton 
and cotton seed, wheat and oats. On Jan. 1, 1955, 
it had 3,910,000 cattle, including 1,034,000 milch 
cows; 3,610,000 hogs and pigs, 718,000 sheep, 126,- 
000 horses and colts. Its minerals include: lead, 
cement, coal, grindstones, limestone, marble, 
iron, copper, barite, cobalt, bismuth, manganese 
and tungsten. 

Industry is led by food and kindred products, 
followed by transportation equipment, apparel, 
chemicals, leather products, printing and pub- 
lishing, fabricated metals, machinery, electrical 
machines; stone, clay and glass products, 

There are 54 institutions of higher education, 
including 16 colleges and universities. The Univ. 
of Missouri at Columbia has the country’s first 
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School of Journalism, founded 1908 by Walter 
Williams. There are 25 state parks of 60,519 acres, 
tne forests, 121,000 acres; and 8 national 
‘orests. 

Twenty-three trunkline railroads serve Mis- 
souri; there are over 7,100 mi. of main line rails, 


ST. LOUIS 


St. Louis, 8th largest city in U.S., had 856,796 
population in 1950 and a total of 1,681,281 in its 
metropolitan district. The city is limited to 61 
sq. mi. It is a great manufacturing and distribut- 
ing center, producing 3,300 different products and 
best known for alloy castings, airplane parts, beer, 
chemicals, drugs, electrical machinery, shoes, re- 
frigerators, railroad cars. Settled, 1764, by a 
French fur trader, it is the largest raw fur mar- 
ket. It is served by 18 trunk line railroads, in- 
cluding B. & O., Burlington, Rock Island, N. ¥. 
Central, Pennsylvania, Illinois Central, M-K-T, 
Nickel Plate, St. Louis-San Francisco, Mo. Pa- 
cific: also St. Louis Southwestern; Wabash: Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio. It reaches the entire Mississippi 
Valley with water transportation and is served by 
these airlines: American, Braniff, Continental, 
Delta-C. & S., Ozark, TWA, Eastern. Of 8 bridges, 
the most famous is Eads (1874) 6,220 ft. long, 
with a channel span of 520 ft. 


KANSAS CITY 


Kansas City is headquarters of a large livestock 
and meat-packing industry and an important seat 
of auto assembly and steel manufacturing; ranks 
among the top ten garment manufacturing cen-~ 
ters. Metropolitan Kansas City ranks first as & 
stocker and feeder market, hard wheat market, 
and sorghum grains market. It stands second as 4 
cash wheat market and in flour production. Also 
second as a primary wheat market and as a 
futures wheat market. 

It is servéd by 12 major trunk line railroads and 
its international inland air terminal is used by 
Braniff, Central, Delta-C. & S., Continental, 
Ozark, Slick and TWA. The American Royal Live 
Stock and Horse Shoe is held here annually in 
October. 


Montana 

Treasure State 
CAPITAL: Helena. AREA: 147,138 sa. mi., rank, 
3rd. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 591,024, 
rank, 42nd. MOTTO: Oro y Plata. Gold and Sil- 
ver. FLOWER: Bitterroot. TREE: Ponderosa Pine. 
BIRD: Western Meadowlark. ADMISSION: 4ist. 


Montana, a Rocky Mountain state, is bounded 
N. by Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Colum- 
bia, Canada; E. by North and South Dakota; S. 
by Wyoming and Idaho; W. by Idaho. It contains 
the country’s largest copper mines, vast cattle 
and sheep ranges and mountains with picturesque 
recreation areas. 

Copper mining dates from 1880 when Marcus 
Daly first exploited it; its biggest smelter is at 
Anaconda. Great Falls, Billings and Butte are 
important. centers. Lead and zinc are mined in 
quantity, also some gold and silver; cement, 
silicate, asbestos, phosphoric acid are produced. 
Oil and natural gas have become important. There 
are vast coal deposits. Butte, which has yielded 
over $215 billion worth of copper in 50 years, has 
2,700 miles of tunnels, and is described as “a 


mile deep, a mile high.’’ The only sapphire 
mines of consequence in the country are in 
Montana. 


In 1954 the state ranked second in spring wheat 
(42,952,000 bu.), third in barley (33,332,000 bu.). 
On Jan. 1, 1955, it had 1,606,000 sheep and lambs 
(4th in nation) and 2,441,000 cattle. It produces 
apples, sugar beets, flaxseed, potatoes. There is 
a large timber industry in yellow pine, and much 
Douglas fir. 

The Continental Divide runs through the west- 
ern third, the highest mountain is Granite Peak, 
12,850 ft., near the southern boundary, Glacier 
National Park, on the Divide, 1,534 sq. mi., is a 
recreational wonderland, with 60 glaciers, many 
lakes and streams with all kinds of trout, etc., 
hotels and camps. (Great Northern Ry.) Fort 
Peck Dam on the Missouri and Hungry Horse 
Dam on the South Fork River in the northwest, 
contribute to recreation and irrigation. 

There are 11 national forests, 40 game reserves. 
Principal rivers are Missouri, Yellowstone and 
Clark Fork of Columbia, which is fed by the 
Blackfoot and Bitterroot. Southern Montana has 
yielded ancient mammals, primates, and dino- 
saurs, including skeletons of huge Tyrannosaurus, 
Triceratop and Stegosaurus. 
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efield 
aportant historical site is Custer Battl 
matigeal cancion, Sie ore County, Gite 
in), site 0: ea , 
peine Dead, estimated at 276, but ye a nite 
listed on monument. First whites to visit. Mo - 
tana were the French Verendryes, eae eo 
sons, 1743; Lewis and Clark, 1805. Land E. ie 
Continental Divide was part of Louisiana Le 
Dakota: the W. part was in Oregon, Washington 
and Idaho. Railways: Burlington, Great Northern, 


ukee, Northern Pacific, Soo, Union Pacific; 
oe test "reaches West Yellowstone, gate to 
Yellowstone National Park. Airlines: Frontier 


Northwest, Western. 


Nebraska 


Cornhusker Brea ii tank 

APITAL: Lincoln. AREA: sq. mi., 2 

tick, POPULATION (Census of 1950), 1,325,510, 

rank, 33rd, MOTTO: Equality Before the Law. 

FLOWER: Goldenrod. TREE: Elm. BIRD: West- 
ern Meadowlark. ADMISSION: 37th. 


Nebraska, a West North Central state, is bound- 
ed N. by South Dakota; E. by Iowa and Missouri; 
S. by Kansas and Colorado; W. by Colorado and 
Wyoming. The Missouri river runs along the E. 
line. The W. part lies in the foothills of the 
Rockies, with high table lands broken by low 
ridges, near Wyoming and South Dakota. Then 
comes about 15,000 sq. mi. of grassy sand hills; 
thence the prairie slopes gently eastward to the 
Missouri. Three river systems, the White, Platte, 
and Niobara, drain E. into the Missouri. The 
Big and Little Blue systems empty into the Re- 
publican river which empties into the Kansas, 
a tributary of the Missouri. 

Estimated population in 1954 was 1,372,741. 

Nebraska is a great wheat, corn, forage and 
livestock state, also raising much oats, clover, 
wild hay and sugar beets. On Jan. 1, 1955, it had 
5,016,000 hd. of cattle worth $466,488,000. It 
tanked 4th in winter wheat and hay, 5th in rye. 

The large production of livestock has developed 
@ major packing house industry in Omaha, where 
Cudahy, Armour, Wilson and Swift have large 
processing plants. 

Omaha is the largest butter-making city in the 
country and a big distributor of wheat and corn. 
Incorporated 1857. Omaha lies on the W. bank of 
the Missouri. It has a large lead refinery of 
American Smelting & Refining Co., a large am- 
monia-urea plant of Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
head office of Union Pacific Ry., Creighton Univ., 
Omaha Univ, The Ak-Sar-Ben festival, in Octo- 
ber is its famous carnival. Omaha is served by 
the U. P., Burlington, C. B. & Q., Santa Fe, North 
Western, Milwaukee, Rock Island, Chicago Great 
Western, Illinois Central, Mo. Pacific, Wabash. 
Airlines: Braniff, United, Western. 

Nebraska has had a unicameral or one-house 
legislature since 1937, with 43 members elected 
on a nonpartisan ballot. All electric power facili- 
ties are state or municipally owned. It has one 
state university at Lincoln, one municipal uni- 
versity, 2 sectarian universities, 12 sectarian col- 
leges, 4 state teachers’ colleges. There are Many 
state-supported fishing and recreation centers. 
Arbor Lodge State Park, 44 mi. from Omaha, is 
a memorial to J. Sterling Morton, founder of 
Arbor Day, which is observed as a legal holiday 
on his birthday, Apr. 22. Boys’ Town is 11 mi. 
Ww. z Omaha, 

Nebraska land was touched by Coronado’s = 
dition of 1541 and entered via the MaRSoWEE be 
French fur traders about 1700. It was part of 


Louisiana Purchase, 1803; visited by Lewi 

Clark, 1804-1806. Stephen H. Long aemelgn one 
first steamboat, 1819. Father De Smet, missionary 
came in 1836. The Union Pacific began its trans- 
continental railroad at Omaha, 1865, uniting with 
the Central Pacific at Promontory, Utah May 10 
1869. The Territory of Nebraska was created by 
the Kansas-Nebraska act, May 30, 1854; the state 
joined the Union Mar. 1, 1867. Mormon Pioneer 
ae ae ee erected by Omaha, marks the 

€ where the Mormons cr i 
eee kak crossed the Missouri by 


Nevada 


Sagebrush State, Silver St. 
CAPITAL: Carson City. AREA: 110,540 sq. 
rank, 6th. POPULATION: ; 
083, rank 48th. MOTTO: 
FLOWER: Sagebrush. BIRD: 
(unofficial). TREE: Pifon, 
Nevada, ADMISSION: 36th. 


ess. 


Nevada belongs to the Rocky 
and is bounded N. 


centers. 

Lying in the Great Basin of the Rockies, Neva- — 
da has many arid areas and much alkali soil, but 
where irrigation proceeds its agricultural pro- 
duction increases. It was the first state to profit 
by the Federal Reclamation Act of 1902, the New- 
lands project, since 1903 irrigating 87,000 acres, 
where alfalfa, cantaloupe, truck, poultry, espe- 
cially turkeys, thrive. The Humboldt-Lovelock 
project, since 1936, has reclaimed a large area for 
grain, alfalfa and dairying. Some of the waters of 
Lake Mead, impounded by Hoover (Boulder) Dam 
on the Colorado, also irrigate Nevada. This dam, 
25 mi. southeast of Las Vegas, draws an estimated 
1,000,000 visitors annually. 

Nevada’s largest waters are Pyramid Lake and 
Lake Tahoe. Large streams include the Humboldt, 
Carson, Walker, Truckee, some of them partially 
drying up in summer. Trout streams abound with 
mackinaw, silver, rainbow, blackspot trout. Rec- 
reational areas and camp sites are provided in 11 
state parks, total 23,000 acres. Rodeos are popular 
events in a state that raises many cattle and 
sheep. Virginia City is a relic of the Comstock 
mining days. Lehman cave, a national monu- 
ment, has fine stalactites; Gypsum cave, near 
Las Vegas, has fossils; Lovelock cave was a shel- 
ter for primitive man. 

Sierra Nevada range forms the western boun- 
dary and Boundary Peak, 13,145 ft., is highest 
mountain. Lowest elevation is 800 ft., near Colo- 
rado river. Great mining centers have been Tono- 
pah, Goldfield and Eureka. Today copper, zinc, 
gold, tungsten are principal minerals. Anaconda 
Copper Company’s open-pit mining plant at Yer- 
ington treats about 11,000 tons of ore daily. 

Yucca Flat, in southern part, is a proving 
ground for nuclear weapons. 

The Univ. of Nevada, at Reno, has an important 
mining school. Reno and Carson City are favored 
by artists and sculptors. Nevada, explored by John 
C. Fremont, 1843-45, was part of Brigham Young’s 
Utah Territory until 1861, then Nevada Territory, 
with later additions from Utah and New Mexico. 
It was then largely inhabited by miners and was 
the basis of Mark Twain’s story, Roughing It. 
It became a state Oct. 31, 1864. 

Principal railroads are Southern Pacific, Union 
Pacific; Western Pacific, Nevada Northern. Air- 
lines: Bonanza, TWA, United, Western, 


New Hampshire 
Granite State 
CAPITAL: Concord. AREA: 9,304 sq. mi., rank, 
43rd. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 533,242, 
rank, 44th. MOTTO: Live Free or Die. FLOWER: 


Purple Lilac. TREE: White Birch. Ninth of the 
Original 13 States. 


New Hampshire, one of the 6 New England 
states, is bounded N. by province of Quebec, Can- 
ada; E, by Maine and Atlantic ocean; S. by Mas- 
sachusetts; W. by Vermont. It is a land of high 
mountains, picturesque lakes, swift rivers and @ 
vast forest domain. Because of its favorable 
climate it is a popular vacation land in summer; 
its freedom from hay-fever irritants in the north 
endears it to health-seekers. Its slopes provide 
excellent winter ski trails. 

New Hampshire was visited by Samuel Cham- 
plain at the mouth of the Piscataqua, 1605; first 
settled at Portsmouth and Dover Point (now 
Dover), 1623, 3 years after Plymouth, Mass. It 
was called after Hampshire, 1629. It declared its 
independence June 15, 1776 and contributed to 
the victories at Bennington and Saratoga. 

One-third of the state is over 2,000 ft. above 
sea level. Highest land in Northeast U.S. is the 
Presidential range of the White Mountains, with 
Mt. Washington, 6,288 ft. (First cog ry. in world 
opened 1869); Mt. Jefferson, 5,717 ft.; Mt. Adams, 
5,798 ft. White Mountain National Forest (1911) 
protects 719,247 acres of woods, mountains, drives, 
and trails, of which 49,128 acres are in Maine. 
State-owned are Crawford Notch. Dixville Notch 


and Franconia Notch, the last near Profile, or 
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Cannon, Mtn., 4,077 ft. (with Hawthorne’s Great 
Stone Face); Whiteface, 3,985 ft. 

Merrimack river flows 105 mi. through state; is 
formed by Pemigewasset and Winnipesaukee riv- 
ers at Franklin. Concord, Manchester, Nashua 
also are in this valley. Connecticut river forms 
west, Vermont, boundary. Portsmouth is state’s 
only port. Principal industries, including milis 
using electricity from water power in Merrimack 
valley, are textiles, paper, leather goods, ma- 
chinery, printing. 

New Hampshire shared the educational pio- 
neering of Massachusetts Bay from 1642; estab- 
lished first free public library at Dublin, 1822. It 
has Univ of N. H., Durham; Dartmouth (1769), 
Phillips Exeter (1781), St. Paul’s, Colby Junior 
College. The MacDowell Colony at Peterborough, 
estab. 1908 in honor of Edward MacDowell, com- 
poser, has given summer haven to many authors 
and composers. 

Soil and climate make the state exceptionally 
fayorable for berries, apples, peaches; poultry 
and dairying is extensive. Lumbering is large 
industry, under supervision. Feldspar, mica, beryl, 
abrasive garnets, granite, copper, lead, magnetite 
and some gold are produced. Important rys. are 
Boston & Maine, Canadian National, Central 
Vermont, Maine Central. Airline: Northeast. 


New. Jersey 
Garden State 
CAPITAL: Trenton. AREA: 7,836 sq. mi., rank, 
45th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 4,835,329, 
rank, 8th. MOTTO: Liberty and Prosperity. 
FLOWER: Violet. BIRD: Eastern Goldfinch. 
TREE: Red Oak. Third of the Original 13 States. 


New Jersey, one of the Middle Atlantic states, 
is bounded N. by New York, E. by New York, the 
Hudson river and the Atlantic ocean; S. by the 
Atlantic and Delaware Bay; W. by Delaware Bay, 
Delaware and Pennsylvania. One of the earli- 
est lands to be settled by the Dutch early in the 
17th century, it was the scene of much action 
in the American Revolution, developed iron fur- 
naces and grist mills, and became a great indus- 
trial state. 

There are low mountains in the N. W., and 
rolling hills leading down to a coastal area with 
many waterways and inlets. The Delaware river 
runs along its W. line. Its shipping facilities 
make it a large freight terminal. It divides au- 
thority over tunnels and bridges with the Port 
of New York Authority and the state of Pennsyl- 
vania. Newark, Jersey City, Hoboken, Perth 
Amboy and Camden handle shipping for foreign 
parts. New Jersey contributes a huge figure to the 
total tons-of New York Harbor. 3 

Highest point in High Point, Sussex County, 
1803 feet. Delaware Water Gap, in the Kittatiny 
Mts., is 900 ft. wide. between mountain sides, 
1,600 ft. high. 

Represented in 90% of all industries, its more 
than 12,000 factories employ 323 classifications of 
labor. The state ranks first in the U.S. in-dollar 
value of chemical products and has many labora- 
tories for physical and chemical research. Im- 
portant are electrical machinery, food products; 
textile products, apparel, transportation equip- 
ment, primary metal industries; petroleum and 
coal products, fabricated metal products. 

Chief crops are corn, peppers, asparagus, beets, 
eggplant, lima beans and potatoes. The principal 
fruits are apples, blueberries, cranberries, cher- 
ries, grapes, peaches, raspberries and strawber- 
ries. New Jersey holds high rank in the poultry 
industry, dairying and the processing of vegeta- 
ples, especially tomatoes. The first dairy cattle 
artificial insemination project in America was 
launched in Hunterdon:County; also the common- 
carrier shipment of day-old baby chicks, now a 
multi-million-dollar business nationally. 

Among New Jersey’s institutions of higher 
learning are: 4 universities, including Princeton 
and Rutgers, the state university; the Institute for 
Advanced Study; 26 colleges; 8 professional and 
technological colleges. 

Atlantic City, Ocean City, Cape May, Asbury 
Park, Ocean Grove, Wildwood, attract hundreds 
of thousands each year. There are 22 state parks 
of almost 20,000 acres; 10 state forests with more 
than 60,000 acres. 

New Jersey’s many points of historic and scenic 
interest include the Palisades, massive vertical 
wall of rock rising more than 500 feet above the 
Hudson river; Morristown National Historical 
Park, Gen. Washington’s winter camp site. 


The state’s network of modern highways has 
the highest ratio of multi-lane mileage in the 
nation, Included are the 118-mile New Jersey 
Turnpike, Garden State Parkway (165 miles, Par- 
amus to Cape May). Newark had the first great 
air terminal in the U.S. 

Chief railways: Pennsylvania, Lackawanna, 
Jersey Central, Erie, Lehigh, West Shore, B, & 
O., Reading. 


= 
New Mexico 
Land of Enchantment 

CAPITAL: Santa Fe. AREA: 121,666 sq. mi,, 
rank, 4th, POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 681,- 
187, rank, 39th, MOTTO: Crescit Eundo. It Grows 
as it Goes. FLOWER: Yucca. BIRD: Road Run- 
ner. TREE: Pifion. ADMISSION: 47th. 


New Mexico, a Rocky Mountain state, is hound- 
ed E. by Oklahoma and Texas, N. by Colorado, S. 
by Texas and Mexico, W. by Arizona. Its N.W. 
corner is the only spot where four states meet 
(Colo., Ariz., Utah, N.M.). It was part of land 
ceded by Mexico, 1848; made Territory of N.M., 
1850; increased by Gadsden Purchase, 1853; lost 
Arizona, 1863; became state, 1912. 

Explored by Nuna de Guzman, 1528; De Vaca, 
1536; Fray Marcos de Niza and Estevan, 1539; 
Coronado, 1540-42. Called New Mexico on map, 
1583. Colonized by Onate, 1598, with first church 
at San Juan pueblo. Santa Fe made royal capital 
by Spanish governor de Peralta, 1610. Under 
Spain 1821, Mexico till war of 1846. Has citizens 
of Spanish-Mexican descent, non-Spanish Amer- 
icans, Mexicans, Apache, Navajo, Ute and Pueb- 
lo Indians, latter living in 18 pueblos (villages). 

San Juan, largest river, crosses N.W. corner for 
100 mi. Rio Grande runs through west center to 
Mexico, irrigates vast areas through Elephant 
Butte dam and Hall Lake, 40 mi. long; Caballo, 
El Vado, and Carson dams. Pecos, in E., supplies 
Carlsbad reclamation system. Water is also 
stored by Canadian, Cimarron, Gila, San Francis- 
co rivers. Wheat, corn, beans, cotton, grow in 
eastern section; sheep are raised in S.W., many 
by Indians. Over 1,000,000 hd. cattle are raised 
annually. Value of agricultural products averages 
$300 million annually. National forests cover 13,- 
281 sq. mi. Douglas fir, ponderosa pine and 
spruce are cut for timber. 

Climate is dry and invigorating. Annual rain- 
fall, 7 to 16 in. Mean temp. 50°, reaching 100° on 
plains in summer, Mountains rise to 13,160 ft. 

Most awe-inspiring natural wonder, Carlsbad 
Caverns (Santa Fe Ry. to Carlsbad) are visited 
by more than 500,000 annually. Discovered 1911, 
now national park, they have 3 levels and largest 
natural cave “‘room’’ in world, 1500x300 ft.; 300 
ft. high. Enchanted Mesa is near Acoma pueblo, 
“Sky City.’ Chaco Canyon has many pueblo 
ruins of 1,000 A.D. 

Oil and natural gas create new values in S.E. 
and N.W. Potash mining was started 1931 near 
Carlsbad; state now is first in production. Two 
large open-pit copper mines at Santa Rita are 
operated by Nevada Consolidated Copper Co, Ore 
is smelted at El Paso, Tex. There are vast gyp- 
sum deposits. Other mining is for gold, silver, 
zinc, lead, Manganese, copper, beryl, molybde- 
num, uranium, pumice. 

Santa Fe and Taos have attracted large artist 
colonies. Albuquerque (estab. 1706) has State 
Univ., with Indian pueblo architecture. There 
are 6 higher colleges, one professional school, one 
state military institute. Chief railroads: Santa Fe, 
So. Pacific, Rock Island, Colo. & Southern. Air- 
lines: Continental, TWA. 


New York 


Empire State 
CAPITAL: Albany. AREA: 49,576 sq. mi., rank, 
29th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 14,830,192, 
rank, ist. MOTTO: Excelsior, Ever Upward, 
FLOWER: Rose. 11th of the Original 13 States. 


New York, since 1820 the most populous state, 
is bounded N. by Canada (partly separated by St. 
Lawrence River), Lake Ontario, Lake Erie; W. by 
Canada, Lake Ontario, Lake Erie, Pennsylvania; 
B. by Vermont, Massachusetts and Connecticut; 
S. by the Atlantic ocean, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. It is mountainous in the E., level or 
hilly in middle and W. Mt. Marcy, 5,344 ft., in 
the Adirondacks, is the highest. 

The state has 263 landing facilities, thousands 
of miles of rails and a great network of hard- 
surfaced roads, to which cross-country highways 
are being added. Completion of the state’s new 
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Thruway, stretching 427 miles from ehes to 
New York, was projected for late in 1955. nes 
Industrial and agricultural activities of : e 
state are extensive, and of 453 types of Sane ie 
tures in the U.S. listed by the Bureau 0: in 
Census, 430 are represented in New York, w . 
Jeads in clothing, printing, rugs, carpets, Be 
ture and photographic equipment. It has ea 
rank in textiles, paper, steel, chemicals, tools, 
electrical equipment, scientific instruments. New 
York City is the U.S. financial center. P 
Dairying leads farming; cheese has a large out- 
put. Milch cows Jan. 1, 1955, numbered 1,527,000 
(second in nation), value $168 hd. New York is 
the second largest producer of grapes and maple 
sugar, and produces cabbages, broccoli, corn, po- 
tatoes, hay, oats, wheat, barley, apples, peaches, 
pears, and cherries. It led in buckwheat in 1954 
ith 900,000 bu. 
< New York has 125 institutions of higher educa- 
tion, more than 5,000 elementary schools, and 
1,270 public high schools, junior high schools and 
academies. The United States Military Academy 
is located at West Point, N.Y. . f 
For specific information about New York, tts 
officials and laws, consult Index under State of 
New York. 


North Carolina 


Tar Heel State, Old North State 
CAPITAL: Raleigh. AREA: 52,712 sq. mi., rank, 
2th, POPULATION (Census of 1950), 4,061,929, 
rank, 10th. MOTTO: Esse Quam Videri. To Be, 
Rather Than To Seem. FLOWER: Dogwood. 
BIRD: Cardinal. 12th of the Original 13 States. 


North Carolina, a South Atlantic state, is 
bounded N. by Virginia; E. by the Atlantic ocean; 
S. by the Atlantic, South Carolina and Georgia; 
W. by Tennessee. It has three types of topog- 
raphy: the Coastal Plain, the Piedmont, which 
reaches an elevation of 1,000 ft. and includes the 
Blue Ridge, and the Appalachian Highlands. Mt. 
Mitchell, 6,684 ft., is tallest peak east of Missis- 
sippi. The chief rivers are Cape Fear, Broad, 
Catawba, Yadkin, Roanoke, Tar, Neuse, Chowan, 
Pamlico. Pamlico Sound covers 1,860 sq. mi. Lake 
Mattamuskeet has 30,000 acres. 

Verazzano visited the coast, 1524. Lucas Vas- 
quez de Allyon came in 1520 and 1526. DeSoto led 
an expedition into the Great Smoky Mts. in 1540. 
Sir Walter Raleigh sent expedition to Roanoke 
Is., 1548; colony was settled 1585, 1587.. Virginia 
Dare, first white child born of English parents on 
American soil, Aug. 18, 1587. 

Once predominantly agricultural, North Caro- 
lina has developed many industries since World 
War I. It normally leads the U.S. in textiles, 
cigarettes and wooden furniture. It is an impor- 
tant producer of paper and pulp, chemicals, elec- 
tronic components and aluminum. New plants 
produce rayon, nylon, dacron and other fibres, 
and cellophane. It has the world’s largest ciga- 
rette paper factories, producing 52% of the na- 
tion’s cigarettes, the largest plants being those 
of R. J, Reynolds in Winston-Salem, Liggett & 
Myers and American Tobacco Co. in Durham, and 


American in Reidsville. They attract over 100,000 
visitors annually. 


Discovery of the ‘‘flue curing’ 
ing and coloring bright tobacco in Caswell County 
about 1857 boomed production of this type of leaf 
referred to as ‘‘Virginia tobacco.” Invention of 
the Bonsack cigarette machine in Durham, 1884 
ppanched mass production. ‘ ‘ 

arming remains a basic industry an 
city, Charlotte, has over 100,000 oon Worth teen 
lina has the largest rural population of any 
state; exceeded in number of farms only by 
Texas. Three-fourths of all flue-cured tobacco in 
U.S. is grown there. Total production, flue-cured 
and burley, in 1954 was 935,611,000 lbs. Other 
ena heen porn, cotton, 360,000 bales; and 
S vestoc’ : 
Sea and poultry production has 

More than 300 minerals a: 

70 of commercial impor mere ere, found, 


! tance. The state pro 
nearly all the nation’s output of Eaclin” wae 
ground and scrap mica, 35% of feldspar, and is a 


large producer of tungsten, rophylli i 
and gravel. Forests cover 1.086.000 uaee 

Fishing includes 25 kinds of food fish men- 
haden and shellfish, valued at $10,000,000 a year 
There are 635,000 acres of game refuge with 
bear, deer, raccoon, opossum, quail and rabbit 
as well as brant, duck, geese. There are 10 na- 
tional parks and forests, 16 state parks. Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park of 461,000 acres 


method of ripen- 


i nl a al i 


is half in ph oe half in 


ark, 28,000 acres, is bein oped ; 
ae Nantahala National Forest, 377,000 acres, 
with trout streams; Pisgah National Forest, 474,- 
504 acres. Notable monuments: Fort Raleigh on 
Roanoke Is., site of first colony (restored) and 
annual play, The Lost Colony; Kill Devil Hill 
monument, where Wrights in 1903 made first 
engine-propelled airplane flights; Guilford park, 
site of Revolutionary battle. The state’s annual 
tourist income is estimated at $300,000,000. 

There are 59 institutions of higher education, 
including the Univ. of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill; Duke Univ., 3 teachers’ colleges, 23 junior 
colleges. Duke Univ., Durham, is heavily endowed 
from the Duke tobacco fortune through the Duke 
Endowment (see Foundations). The state operates 
the largest school bus fleet in the world (approx. 
6,750 buses). 


North Dakota 


. Sioux State, Flickertail State 

CAPITAL: Bismarck. AREA: 70,665 sq. mi., 
rank, 16th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 619,- 
636, rank, 41st. MOTTO: Liberty and Union, Now 
and Forever, One and Inseparable. FLOWER: 
Wild Prairie Rose. BIRD: Western Meadowlark. 
TREE: Elm. ADMISSION: 39th or 40th, with 
South Dakota. 

North Dakota, in the West North Central group, 
is bounded N. by Canada; E. by Minnesota; S. by 
South Dakota; W. by Montana. It is drained in 
part by the Missouri river and in part by the Red 
river, which flows between North Dakota and 
Minnesota. The surface in the eastern two-thirds 
is a vast rolling plain, with moderate rainfall 
helping large crops. 

In the western part of the State are the Bad 
Lands, so named originally by the Indians and 
settlers because they impeded travel. 

The geographic center of North America is in 
Pierce County, 16 miles south and 7 miles west 
of Rugby. 

Over 90% of the state’s 45,000,000 acres is in 
farms and agriculture is North Dakota’s principal 
industry, with 68% of farm income coming from 
crops. Livestock products, in order of importance, 
are: beef cattle, dairy products, hogs, poultry, 
sheep and wool, 

The state led in 1954 in production of spring 
wheat (64,920,000 bu.), durum wheat (4,976,000 
bu.), flaxseed (24,624,000 bu.), and rye (4,466,000 
bu.); was second in barley (67,568,000 bu.}, It 
raises corn, oats and hay. Cattle on Jan. 1, 1955 
numbered 1,937,000. 

A large section of the western part is under- 
laid with lignite coal, and there are large quan- 
tities of sand and gravel and natural gas..Oil was 
discovered in the Willston Basin in 1951. By the 
end of 1954, 433 wells were producing and pro- 
duction for the year totaled 5,878,000 bbls. valued. 
at $12,400,000. Refineries are in operation at 


,Williston, Dickinson and Mandan, with a capacity 


of 33,500 bbls. per day. Bi-products from. a large 
gas processing plant at Tioga are piped to Fargo. 
Garrison Dam on the Missouri River approx. 77 
mi. north of Bismark, is one of the world’s largest 
rolled earth fill dams; its reservoir, capacity 23,- 
000,000 gals., forms a lake 200 mi. long. 

North Dakota has 12 institutions of higher edu- 
cation—four colleges and universities, five teach- 
ers’ colleges and three junior colleges. 

Explorations in what is now North Dakota were 
made as early as 1738-1740 by French-Canadians. 
The Lewis and Clark expedition (1804-1805) 
passed through the territory and established 
Fort Mandan. 

Fort Abraham Lincoln, now a state park near 
Mandan, was the starting point, May 17, 1876, of 
Gen, George Custer and his troops for the battle 
of the Little Big Horn in Montana where Custer 
and all his men were killed June 25. 

Theodore Roosevelt once lived on a ranch near 
Medora. His log cabin stands on the Capitol 
grounds in Bismarck. Medora is the headquarters 
for the Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial 
Park and site of the popular de Mores Historic 
House Museum. 

The Turtle Mountains of North Dakota are 
known for the great variety of song birds found 
in the area. A joint American-Canadian Com- 
mission set aside 2,200 acres on the northern 


border of these mountains to be kno th 
Peace Garden commemoratin hi Cones s 
peace between Canada and US. the. cone 
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__ Chief railroads are Great Northern, Northern 
_ Pacific, Milwaukee, and Soo. Airlines: Braniff, 
North Central, Northwest, Frontier. 


Ohio 


Buckeye State 

CAPITAL: Columbus. AREA: 41,222 sq. mi., 
rank, 34th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 7,- 
946,627, rank, 5th. MOTTO: None, In 1866 adopted 
Inperium in Imperio. Government within a gov- 
ernment; repealed in 1868. FLOWER: Scarlet Car- 
nation. BIRD: Cardinal. TREE: Buckeye. AD- 
MISSION: 17th. 


Ohio, easternmost of the North Central group, 
“is bounded N. by Michigan and Lake Erie, E. by 

Pennsylvania and West Virginia, S. by West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky, W. by Indiana. It is a great 
agricultural, manufacturing and distributing cen- 
ter, served by all the important east-west rail- 
roads of the northern U.S., airlines and Great 
Lake vessels. 

Hight presidents have come from Ohio—W. H. 
Harrison, Grant, Hayes, Garfield, B. Harrison, 
McKinley, Taft, Harding—all but W. H. Harrison 
born in the state. 

George Rogers Clark defeated the Indians at 
Piqua, 1780; thereafter Ohio had British-Indian 
raids and battles; Gen. Anthony Wayne defeated 
Indians at Fallen Timbers Aug. 20, 1794, imposed 
Treaty of Greenville, 1795. Oliver Hazard Perry 
defeated British on Lake Erie near Put-in-Bay, 
Sept. 10, 1813. As governor of Northwest Terri- 
tory, Gen. Arthur St, Clair sat at Marietta (1789) 
eat (1791). Columbus became capital 

Large coal and salt deposits, and some oil and 
gas in N.W., started industries. With opening of 
canals, the Ohio-Miami-Erie in Ohio and the 
“So0? in Michigan, Ohio products moved rapidly 
east and ore from Lake Superior supplied its 
steel mills. Ohio has 25,000 producing oil wells 
and a 50,000,000 bbl. reserve. 

In 1954 Ohio was 7th in winter wheat (68,294,- 
000 bu.), 6th in soybeans (23,172,000 bu.); it also 
raises corn, oats, tobacco and grapes. 

The 241-mi. new Ohio Turnpike running across 
the state from the Pennsylvania Turnpike to 
Indiana, was due to be opened Dec. 1, 1955. 


CLEVELAND 


Cleveland, largest Ohio city and 7th largest in 
U.S., had 914,808 pop. by Census of 1950, with 
1,465,511 in metropolitan area. Cuyahoga county 
showed a gain of 14.2% over 1940. The city is a 
big steel, electrical, tool and die center and has 
also become increasingly important in the auto- 
mobile industry. It has 7 General Motors plants 
employing 18,000, 4 Ford plants with 15,000 em- 
ployees; ha. of Repubiic Steel, employing over 
11,000 in 5 mills and fabricating divisions; 
Thompson Products (auto, aircraft and electronics 
parts): White Motor Co., General Electric (light- 
ing division), American Steel & Wire, Jones & 
Laughlin, Alcoa Aluminum, Chase Brass &-Cop- 
per, and Lincoln Electric (welding). Two- large 
Standard Oil refineries are located in Cleveland, 
where John D. Rockefeller, Henry M. Flagler and 
S. V. Harkness started the company. It has Case 
Institute of Technology and Western Reserve. 

Cleveland is a big port, handling much iron ore, 
and is served by 8 railroads, including B. & O., 
Erie, New York Central, Nickel Plate, Pennsyl- 
vania; 11 airlines including Allegheny, American, 
Capital, Eastern, Northwest, Flying Tiger, Slick, 
Trans Canada, Trans World, Lake Central and 
United; 8 intercity bus lines and 150 motor freight 
lines. It transacts 21% of Ohio’s retail sales. 

Cincinnati is a world leader in production of 
machine tools, playing cards, soap and electro- 
types; also famous for chemicals, clothing, jet 
engines, watches and many other manufactures. 
Metropolitan area, with population of 972,000 
(est. 1955), includes Hamilton County, Ohio, Ken- 
ton and Campbell Counties, Ky. Xavier Univ., 
Univ. of Cincinnati and its Symphony Orchestra 
are centers of culture. In addition to New York 
Central, Pennsylvania and B. & O., it is served by 
Southern, C. & O., Norfolk é& Western, and Louis- 
ville and Nashville, using one of the nation’s 
finest railway terminals, completed 1933. Its air- 
lines are American, Delta-C. & S., Lake Central, 
Piedmont, TWA, and Slick. 

Columbus, the capital, is third city of state in 
population, has a flourishing manufacturing in- 
dustry and Ohio State Univ. 

After B. F. Goodrich started making fire hose 
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at Akron in 1870 (and sold out for little) with 
Goodyear coming in 1898 and Firestone later, 
Akron became the rubber capital of the world. 

Toledo, on Lake Erie, world’s largest coal ship- 
ping port, has large oil refineries; in the 1890s 
it led with municipal utilities and had the first 
industrial peace board. It pioneered with Willys+ 
Overland, Champion Spark Plug, Libby-Owens, 
Ford Glass, Owens-Illinois Glass, Owens-Corning 
Glass and Electric Auto-Lite. The Anthony 
Wayne high-level bridge, 3,801 ft. with approach- 
es, crosses the Maumee in Toledo, 

In Dayton Orville and Wilbur Wright produced 
their first successful airplane, opening a new era 
in world history. Their hangar and an airplane 
museum are at Wright Field, Air Force head- 
quarters. Paul Lawrence Dunbar, poet (1872-1906), 
lived here. Delco Light and Frigidaire originated 
San one it is headquarters for National Cash 

egister. 


Oklahoma 


Sooner State 
CAPITAL: Oklahoma City. AREA: 69,919 sq. 
mi., rank, 17th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 
2,233,351, rank, 25th. MOTTO: Labor Omnia Vin- 
cit—Labor Conquers All Things. FLOWER: Mistle- 
toe. BIRD: Scissortailed Flycatcher. TREE: 
Redbud. SONG: “Oklahoma.” ADMISSION; 46th, 


Oklahoma, in the West South Central group, is 
bounded N. by Colorado and Kansas; E. by Mis- 
souri and Arkansas; S. by Texas; W. by Texas 
and New Mexico. It is a vast rolling plain sloping 
S. and E., with a mean elevation of 1,300 ft. 
Highest point is in the Panhandle, N.W., 4,978 ft. 
The western plains are treeless, but the Ozark 
Mountains in East are heavily wooded; farther 
west are the Wichita Mountains. The Ozark pla- 
teal has underlying limestone. The Arkansas 
River flows E. across the northeastern part of the 
state and the Red River along the S. line. 

Oklahoma, part of the Louisiana Purchase, 
1803, was known as Indian Territory after it be- 
came the home of the Five Civilized Tribes— 
Cherokee, Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek and Semi- 
nole—when they were forced west by President 
Andrew Jackson and his successors, 1828-1846. 
The land was also used by Comanche, Osage and 
other plains Indians. As white settlers pressed 
west land was opened for homesteading by runs 
and lottery, a run being a race for a claim at a 


specific time. The first run took place Apr. 22, 


1889; the most famous was the run to the Chero- 
kee Outlet, 1893. Oklahoma was admitted to the 
Union Nov. 16, 1907. In 1906 the citizens had 
voted to call the state Sequoyah, after the Indian 
who created the Cherokee alphabet, but Congress 
refused. The state placed Sequoyah’s statue in 
the National Capitol. 

Originally a plains state, Oklahoma changed 
radically with the sinking of oil wells from 1901 
on. Oil and natural gas became Oklahoma’s 
greatest income producers, gave Oklahoma City 
and Tulsa metropolitan status. The Glenn pool, 
S. of Tulsa, started big production, 1905; Cush- 
ing field, 1915, yielded 305,000 bbis. daily. The 
Seminole field, 1928, was one of the biggest. Oil 
derricks stand in front of the state capitol. 
Indians retained royalties and profited as indivi- 
dual owners and tribes. 

Large refineries at Tulsa and Ponca City pro- 
duce lubricating oils, liquid gasoline, aviation 
gasoline. and by-products. The Oklahoma Geo- 
logical Survey and the Schools of Geology and 
Petroleum Engineering at the Univ. of Oklahoma 
have improved oil production. 

Oklahoma has the largest reserve of asphalt and 
10,000 sq. mi. with underlying coal, Strip mining 
is practiced as well as shaft mining. Lead, zinc, 
gypsum, selenite are produced in quantity. Indus- 
tries include oil tools, glass, flour, cotton prod- 
ucts, lumber, creameries, meat packing. Biggest 
crops are winter wheat (second in 1954 with 70,- 
770,000 bu.), rye, corn, cotton and sorghum. Cat- 
tle, swine and sheep are important. State had on 
Jan. 1, 1955, 3,182,000 cattle worth $213,194,000, 

Rainfall averages 33.39 in. annually. Several 
large reservoirs were built in recent years on the 
Grand, Illinois and Red rivers. The Arkansas is 
joined in the state by the Salt Fork, Cimarron, 
Grand, Verdigris and Canadian. Denison Dam, 
at the juncture of the Washita and Red rivers, 
formed Lake Texoma (93,080 acres). The Ouachita 
National forest covers 176,000 acres, there are 12 
state parks and national wildlife refuges in the 
Wichita Mtns., and Great Salt Plains. 


Chief railways; Frisco, M-K-T, Santa Fe, Rock 
Island, Mo. Pacific, Kansas City Southern. Air- 
lines: American, Braniff, Central, Continental, 
Ozark. 


Oregon 
Beaver State 
CAPITAL: Salem. AREA: 96,981 s 


dj. mi. ’ 
1950), 


rank, 
1,521,341, 


MISSION: 33rd. 


Oregon, a Pacific Coast state, is bounded N. by 
Washington, E. by Idaho, S. by California and 
Nevada, W. by the Pacific ocean. It is 395 by 
995 mi. in extent, with the Columbia river on its 
N. line, the Snake river on the E. Portland, 
Salem, Oregon City and other cities lie in the 
fertile Willamette Valley with the Coast range at 
the W. and the Cascade range at the E. The Blue 
Mts. and the Wallowa Mts. are in the N.E. sec- 
tion. Tallest are the Cascades, with Mt. Hood at 
N.. rising 11,245 ft.; Mt. Jefferson, 10,495 it. 

Capt. Robert Gray in the Columbia, with sea 
letters from President Washington, reached the 
river named after his ship May 11, 1792 and 
Claimed it for U.S. President Jefferson sent Lewis 
& Clark there, 1804-06. John Jacob Astor’s fur 
depot, Astoria, founded 1811, was taken by the 
British, 1813, restored 1818. The S. frontier with 
Spain was settled 1819. A provisional govt. was 
established in Champoeg, May 2, 1843. U.S. title 
was established 1846 and Oregon admitted into 
the Union Feb. 14, 1859, 

Oregon has large fishing interests, especially 
in salmon; raises much fruit; operates many 
canneries; raises wheat, corn, hay, berries, sugar 
beets, potatoes, bulbs and nursery products. Major 
farm industries are cattle and dairying, sheep 
and hogs, poultry, turkeys. 

Barge lines operate on the Columbia river and 
its main tributaries, the Willamette and Snake, 
and over 50 steamship lines call at the Port of 
Portland. Chief exports are lumber and wheat. 

Bonneville. dam provides navigation facilities 
and electric power (4,406,265 kwh in 1954). Mc- 
Nary dam, dedicated by President Eisenhower 
Sept. 23, 1954, further facilitates navigation on 
the upper Columbia. Leading manufactures are 
light metals, wood products, pulp and paper, ma- 
chinery, chemicals and textiles. 

Oregon has two distinct forest regions, Douglas 
fir W. of the Cascade Mts., and western pine to 
the BE. Timber cut averages over 8 billion board 
ft. annually, usually largest in U.S. Great areas 
have become national forests. Pacific Crest Trail 
runs through them, touching Crater Lake, a body 
of sapphire blue water in a former volcano, 6 
mi. in diameter and 2,000 ft. deep. State forests 
cover 720,000 acres; city and county-owned for- 
ests, 160,944 acres. Oregon has two national 
parks: Crater Lake and Oregon Caves National 
Monument. There are 156 state park units total- 
ing 55,053 acres. 

There are 19 colleges and universities, including 
Univ. of Oregon at Eugene; Univ. of Portland, 
ieee py poten), Reed College (Port- 
and), regon ate (Corvallis 
State College. : Bo ROG Poratand 

Railways: Great Northern, Northern Paci 
Southern Pacific, Union Pacific: Spokane, Sai 


land and Seattle. Airlines: Alaska, North 

Pan American, Pacific Northern, Southwest 

United, West Coast, Western. j 
Pennsylvania 


PRA a ee uotoee State 
+ Harrisburg. AREA: 45, 5 c 
rank, 32nd. POPULATION: (Census of 1966) ie 
498,012, rank, 3rd. MOTTO: Virtue, Liberty and 
aa thee lab aoe Mountain Laurel. BIRD: 
er rouse, : Hem igi 
nated lock. Second of Origi- 
The Commonwealth of Pennsylvani 
the Middle Atlantic states and Me peunteas ae me 
New York and Lake Erie; E. by New York and 
New Jersey; S. by Delaware, Maryland and West 
Virginia; W. by West Virginia and Ohio. The 
Delaware river is on the E., the Allegheny unites 
with Monongahela at Pittsburgh to form the 
Ohio. The Appalachian mountains extend through 
the middle of the state running southwest. 
In 1954 population was estimated at 10,755,000. 


and ee ; 

antity. Pennsy! 
xtiles produced from synthetic fibers. 

Gross registered tonnage of total vessel move- 
ments of Delaware ports in 1954 was 111,854,048 
(Delaware Riverport Authority). 

The annual bituminous coal output averages 
100,000,000 tons; anthracite, more than 30,000,000 


Jeum, iron ore, pig iron, — ere mate and struc- 
tural oses, lime, cement, 5. 5 

Parinoylvente was second in production of buck- 
wheat in 1954 (693,000 bu.). Other important 
crops are cigar leaf tobacco, mushrooms, winter 
wheat, rye, te corn, potatoes, tobacco, apples, 

eaches, and grapes. 
“| It has 101 institutions of higher education—76 
colleges and universities, including Univ. of Penn- 
sylvania, founded 1740; Univ. of Pittsburgh, Car- 
negie Tech, Bryn Mawr, Swarthmore, Lehigh, 
Dickinson, Drexel Institute, Temple, Bucknell, 
Penn State. 

There are 46 state parks, 113,580 acres, state 
forests totaling 1,833,529 acres, 10 historical parks, 
and picnic areas. State-owned park, forest, fish 
and. game land totals 2,874,836 acres. 5 

The Articles of Confederation were adopted at 
Carpenter’s Hall, Philadelphia. The Declaration 
of Independence was written and signed and the 
Constitution of the United States drawn up in the 
former State House, now Independence Hall, 
home of the Liberty Bell. 

Charles II of England, March 4, 1681, granted 
land to Wm. Penn, the Friend (Quaker) to pay 
debts owed Penn’s father. Penn made a treaty 
with the Indians, 1632, and called the land Penn- 
sylvania (Penn’s Woods) for his father. - 

The Commonwealth is rich in historic land- 
marks, including Valley Forge and the hattle- 
field of Gettysburg, now national shrines. The 
site of Benjamin Franklin’s print shop is marked 
at 135 Market St., Philadelphia. 

The Pennsylvania Turnpike, 327 mi. including 
extensions, stretches from Philadelphia to the 
Ohio line. Total cost, $211,500,000. 

Railways: B. & O., Jersey Central, Lackawan- 
na, Lehigh, New York Central, Nickel Plate, Erie, 
Pennsylvania, Reading, Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia, Western Maryland, and others. Airlines: 
Allegheny, American, Capital, Colonial, Lake Cen- 
tral, Northwest, Eastern, Resort, National, Pan 
American, United, TWA, Slick, Flying Tiger. 


PITTSBURGH 


A great reconstruction project is transforming 
down-town Pittsburgh, where municipal, state, 
Federal and business interests are cooperating in 
a $2 billion project to be completed in 1958. 
The Golden Triangle and the historic Point at the 
junction of the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers 
have been cleared; a 36-acre park covers the 
site where Fort Pitt, frontier outpost, once stood. 
On the adjoining 23 acres of Gateway Center, 
financed by the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
three cruciform office buildings, 20 to 24 stories 
tall, are hq. for Westinghouse Electric, Jones & 
Laughlin, Pittsburgh Plate Glass, National Sup- 
ply and other large corporations. A 14-story state 
office building will be completed in 1956; 2 other 
buildings, Bell Telephone and People’s Bank, also 
are being built in Gateway Center. The Univ. of 
Pittsburgh has started a $30,000,000 building pro- 
gram for a health and medical center; building 
programs also are being completed by Duquesne 
and Carnegie Tech, 

The Aluminum Company of America has erected 
@ 30-story office building using aluminum window 
frames and walls, the latter in prefabricated sec- 
tions near the 42-story 525 William Penn 
Place Bldg. (U. S. Steel-Mellon Bldg.). Mel- 
lon Square, gift of the Mellon foundations, has 
an underground garage for 900 cars. The 
Parking Authority has been erecting a number 
of multi-level garages, one holding 776 cars. The 
easton Se peer he takes U.S. 30-22 on the 
$10,000,000. » @ toll-free expressway costing 

e nation’s first full-scale atomic power plant 
now building will be operated by the Duquesne 
Light Co, in conjunction with the A.E.C. It will 
produce a minimum of 60,000 kw. 

Greater Pittsburgh Airport, opened June, 1952, 


tons. The state produces coke, high-grade petro- - 
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“cost $33,500,000, and is said to be the second larg- 
est in the country, next to Idlewild. 

A planned campaign against smoke and floods 
has resulted in considerable smoke abatement. 

' Seven new dams and reservoirs protect down- 
town Pittsburgh from injurious floods. 


PHILADELPAIA 


Philadelphia, important port and heart of the 
yich industrial Delaware River Valley, has shared 
largely in the estimated $6 billion worth of im- 
provement projects begun since World War Il. 
The roster of new construction is headed by Penn 
Center, a group of modern office buildings to be 
built near City Hall at an estimated cost of $100,- 
000,000, Others under construction or planned are 
a new $15,000,000 terminal building at Interna- 
tional Airport, a $90,000,000 bridge across the 
Delaware, new expressways, $23,000,000 worth of 
new piers, and many new industrial plants. A 
$12,500,000 program also is planned to restore 
historical properties near Independence Hall. 

The port is served by three major railroads 
which maintain a belt line along the waterfront, 
with spurs to most piers. Total tonnage of port 
traffic has doubled from 34,000,000 tons in 1938. 


Rhode Island 


Little Rhody 
CAPITAL: Providence. AREA: 1,214 sq. mi., 
rank, 48th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 791,- 
868, rank, 36th. MOTTO: Hope. FLOWER: Violet. 
BIRD: Rhode Island Red. TREE: Maple. 13th of 
Original 13 States. 


Rhode Island, one of 6 New England states, is 
the smallest state—48 mi. long, 37 mi. wide. It is 
bounded N. and E. by Massachusetts, W. by Con- 
necticut, S. by the Atlantic ocean. U.S. surveys 
give land area as 1,214 sq. mi.; state surveys, 
1,487, which includes over 200 sq. mi. in Narra- 
gansett Bay, extending 28 mi. inland. Land area 
includes island of Rhode Island, reported by 
Verranzano as similar to the Island of Rhodes 
(1524) and so designated officially 1644, and Block 
Island, 11 sq. mi. State was named Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations, 1776. 

Rhode Island is distinguished historically for 
its battle for freedom of conscience and action, 
begun by Roger Williams, founder of Providence, 
exiled for religious dissent from Mass. Bay Colony, 
1636. Wm. Coddington, John Clark, other religious 
exiles founded Pocasset, now Portsmouth, 1638, 
and Newburyport, 1639. First Baptist church in 
U.S. at Providence, 1639. First charter, 1644; 
second charter from Charles II, 1663 O. S. (1664). 
Rhode Island gave protection to Quakers, 1657; 
to Jews from Holland, 1658. 

Battle for individual rights brought resistance 
to British impressment of seamen, 1765, and to 
unjust taxation by burning of revenue vessel Gas- 
pee, 1772. Rhode Island denounced allegiance to 
British King, May 4, 1776, antedating Declaration 
of Independence. Ratified Constitution, May 29, 
1790, 13th of original 13. Rhode Island had prohi- 
bition of liquor in 19th century, repealed it 1889, 
and refused to ratify the 18th (Prohibition) 
amendment. 

Oldest structure, arched Stone Tower at New- 
port, once called 17th century mill, is believed to 
antedate English settlers. 

Rhode Island produces granite, limestone and 
graphite. All major classes of manufacturing are 
represented, engaging about 43% of working 
force. Largest single industry is textiles, dating 
back to Samuel Slater’s cotton mill built in 1790 
(adapted from Arkwright spinning frame). The 
state also pioneered in jewelry and silverware 
manufacture. Gorham silversmiths started at 
Providence. Geo. H. Corliss developed steam en- 
gines and tools. Of importance is manufacture of 
jewelry, metal products, and rubber goods. 

Agriculture has large output, in order by mar- 
ket receipts: dairy products, poultry products 
(notably Rhode Island Reds), forest, nursery and 
greenhouse products; also truck farming and 
potatoes. 

Much of New England’s oil enters through 
Providence, major trade center. 

Education is led by Brown Univ. (1769) and 9 
other institutions of higher education. Naval War 
College is at Newport, Naval Air Sta. at Quonset. 

Newport became famous as the summer capital 
of society in middle of 19th century, when indus- 
trial magnates built showy mansions. Easton’s 
Beach and Bailey’s Beach are noted resorts and 
Ocean drive is a showplace, Horse racing is fea- 
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tured at Narragansett Park and Lincoln Downs; 
fishing and yacnt racing are popular sports. 


South Carolina 
Palmetto State 
CAPITAL: Columbia. AREA: 31,055 sq. 

rank, 39th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,- 
117,027, rank, 27th. MOTTO: Dum Spiro Spero— 
While I Breathe, I hope, and Animis Opibusque 
Parati—Prepared in Spirit and Resources. FLOW-~ 
ER: Yellow Jessamine. BIRD: Carolina Wren. 
Hers Palmetto Palm. Eighth of the Original 13 


South Carolina, a South Atlantic state, is 
bounded N. by North Carolina; S.E. by the Atlan- 
tic Ocean; S.W. by Georgia. There are about 190 
mi. on the Atlantic. The Blue Ridge Mtns. come 
into the northwest corner for 500 sq: mi., with 
Sassafras Mtn., 3,548 ft., highest point. The Pied- 
mont plateau follows, dropping down to the Low 
Country, where cotton and tobaceo are raised. 
The climate in the west is cool, the central part 
medium, the seacoast subtropical and humid. The 
mild winters make the state a winter resort. 

South Carolina ranked 4th in tobacco produc- 
tion in 1954, producing 144,270,000 Ibs. Cotton pro- 
duction was over 500,000 bales (500 lbs. each). 
It also produced corn, oats, sweet potatoes, pea- 
nuts, peaches, beef cattle, hogs and mules. Paper 
pulp is produced and yellow pine lumber is cut. 
Useful minerals include stone, clay, gravel, phos- 
phate rock, manganese, gold. 

Textiles occupy 75% of industry, Industries 
have been aided by power from hydroelectric 
plants on the Santee, Saluda, Savannah and other 
rivers. A 200,000-acre tract along the bank of the 
Savannah River in Aiken and Barnwell Counties 
is devoted to the government’s hydrogen fuels 
project, begun in 1951. 

There are many incentives to hunting and 
fishing, with no closed season on fish. The Fran- 
cis Marion National forest, 243,383 acres, and the 
Sumter, 296,074 acres, preserve timber lands. 
There are 21 state parks, 44,599 acres; 6 forests, 
130,691 acres. Santee Dam, 7.84 mi., is world’s 
longest earthen dam. 

The state has 33 institutions of higher learning, 
led by the Univ. of South Carolina at Columbia. 

South Carolina played an important part in 
American beginnings. It was first settled by 
Spaniards, 1526 and 1566; was given by Charles I 
to Robert Heath as Carolina, 1629; had first royal 
governor, 1730. It left Britain, 1775. Charles 
Pinckney helped frame the Constitution of the 
U.S., 1787, proposed more than 30 of its provi- 
sions. The state seceded Dec. 20, 1860, and the 
Civil War began with the Confederate attack on 
Fort Sumter Apr. 12, 1861. It suffered severely 
when Sherman burned Columbia and marched 
through it to the sea. Readmitted to Union, 1868. 

Many historic churches and white-pillared 
liouses are to be found in Charleston, Columbia 
and Beaufort. Famous are the gardens in the 
environs of Charleston: Magnolia, Runnymede, 
Middleton Place, Summerville, Edisto, Cypress, 
Oaks, open January to May, and the famous 
Azalea festival in April. 

Railways: Atlantic Coast Line, Seaboard, South- 
ern. Airlines: Delta-C, & S., Eastern, National, 


Southern. 
South Dakota 


Coyote State, Sunshine State 
Capital: Pierre. AREA: 177,047 sa. mi., rank, 
15th. POPULATION: (CensuS of 1950), 652,740, 
rank, 40th. MOTTO: Under God, the People Rule. 
FLOWER: Pasque. BIRD: Ringneck Pheasant, 
TREE: Black Hills Spruce. ADMISSION: 39th or 
40th with North Dakota. 


South Dakota is bounded N. by North Dakota; 
E. by Minnesota and Iowa; S. by Nebraska; W. by 
Wyoming and Montana. The Missouri river 
drains all but the extreme N.E. corner. The Black 
Hills are in the West and Southwest. Harney 
Peak, 7,242 ft., is the highest point in U.S. east 
of the Rocky Mtns. Near the Black Hills are the 
Bad ‘Lands, 1,000,000 acres, with fossil deposits, 
The rolling prairie falls to lower levels in N.E., 
where Big Stone Lake, 967 ft. alt., is the lowest 
point. 

South Dakota is site of the Missouri Basin dam 
and reservoir improvements, now on the way, 
Two of the largest dams and reservoirs in the 
country are the Oahe, 6 mi. above Pierre and at 
Fort Randall on the southern border. 

In 1954 the state ranked second in the nation 
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urum wheat! (497,000 bu.) and rye (2,450,000 
Sie third in spring wheat (21,907,000 bu.) ae 
flaxseed (5,598,000 bu.). Oats, corn and hay 2 ts 
are raised. On Jan. 1, 1955, the state had ie 4 
cattle, 1,066,000 sheep, and 1,524,000 hogs. Packe: 
meat, butter and cheese are leading products. 

The state leads in gold production, and at Lead 
is the largest gold producing mine in the ae 
States. Silver is produced in quantity. The p: ri 
cipal mineral products in order of value are gold, 
stone, cement, sand and gravel. Other minerals 
are feldspar, mica, lithium, uranium, bentonite. 

South Dakota has 8,400 square miles in Indian 
Reservations—the Rosebud, Cheyenne River, Pine 
Ridge, Standing Rock and Crow Creek-Lower 
Brule. 
he Dakota has 16 institutions of higher 
learning—including seven state colleges and uni- 
yersities. There are 41. state parks, 77,272 acres; 
largest is Custer, 69,004 acres; also four state 
forests, 84,000 acres. 

Mount Rushmore in the Black Hills has an alti- 
tude of 6,200 feet. Sculptured on its granite face 
are the heads of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln 
and Theodore Roosevelt. The busts of these fig- 
ures by Gutzon Borglum are proportionate to men 
465 feet tall. In 1948 Korezak Ziolkowski, sculp- 
tor, commenced work on a gigantic figure of Crazy 
Horse (Sioux leader who routed Custer), 500 ft. 
tall, 400 ft. long, on Thunder Head Mountain, 8 
mi. from Rushmore. 

Discovery of this area dates back to 1743 
when the first white men, the Verendrye 
brothers, Frenchmen, came in search of a route 
to the Pacific. South Dakota was admitted to the 
Union, 1889, together with its twin state, North 
Dakota, after 28 years as a part of Dakota Terri- 
tory. South Dakota Historical Society asserts both 
states can be 39th or 40th state, since President 
Harrison intentionally shuffied the proc)amations 
before signing. 


Tennessee 
Volunteer State 
CAPITAL: Nashville. AREA: 42,244 sq. mi., 
rank, 33rd. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 3,- 
291,718, rank, 16th. MOTTO: Agriculture, Com- 
merce, FLOWER: Iris. BIRD: Mockingbird. 
TREE: Tulip Poplar. ADMISSION: 16th. 


Tennessee, in the East South Central group, is 
bounded N. by Kentucky and Virginia; E. by North 
Carolina; S. by Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia; W. 
by Arkansas and Missouri. The Mississippi flows 
along the western boundary. 

The state is divided into three geographical 
sections: East Tennessee with the Great Smoky 
Mts. (6,642 ft.) on the east, Great Valley and 
Cumberland Mts. to the west; the Central Basin 
Surrounded by a Highland Rim; West Tennessee, 
plateau region sloping westward to the Mississippi 
R, bottoms. Principal cities are Nashville, noted 
for its educational institutions; Memphis, indus- 
trial center and cotton market; Knoxville, ha. 
for TVA; Chattanooga, with its famous Lookout 
Mtn.; Oak Ridge, atomic energy capital. 

Tennessee has a large lumber production, with 
oak, yellow pine, gum, poplar, hickory and 
cedar. It leads the South in variety of minerals 
with coal leading in value. It has cement, stone, 
ferro-alloys, phosphate rock, zinc and clay. 

_ Formerly an agricultural state, Tennessee now 
is industrial, with manufacturing payrolls twice 
farm income. In 1954 there were approx. 4,000 
plants with over $2.8 billion invested and payrolls 
amounting to over $860,000,000. Principal indus- 
tries are chemicals, textiles, foods, apparel, print- 
ing and publishing, metal working and lumber 
products. Bowaters Southern Paper Mills has $55 
pion searee wre Arnold Engineering De- 
velopmen enter for airplane resear 

41,000 acres near Tullahoma. irae 

Tennessee’s agricultural output is about 
balanced between field crops and Hivesiocesh ees 
ty-seven leading crops in 1954 aggregated $318,- 
645,000: Cotton, $108,370,000; corn, $64,774,000: 
tobacco, $62,902,000; hay, $40,641,000. ok 
_ Tennessee has 53 institutions of higher 1 - 
ing, Eine: 2s colleges and universities, Emote 

em Univ. of Tennessee (Knoxville 
Fisk, Meharry Medical. erect, 

There are 17 state parks covering 127 
sd ee re totaling 143,752 reaeea oi 
state-owned lakes, hatcheries and ga: 
totaling 315,864 acres. caeeece 

Norris Dam, 27 miles north of Knoxville on the 
Clinch river, creates a beautiful lake covering 
34,200 acres; shore line over 800 miles. Other 


which, with tributary projects, comprise around 
600,000 acres of water in the Tenn 

area, comprising 40,910 sq. mi. overall, 
economic and recreational welfare. 

Tennessee has at least three natural wonders— ~ 
Reelfoot Lake, the reservoir basin of the Missis- 
sippi River formed by an earthquake (1811); 
Lookout Mountain, a rock-faced promontory 
carved by the currents of the Tennessee River and 
overlooking Moccasin Bend, at Chattanooga; and 
the Great Smoky Mountains National Park which 
is about equally divided between this state and 
North Carolina. 

Explored by DeSoto in 1541, Tennessee was first 
settled in 1757. Originally a part of North Caro- 
lina, the area now comprising this state was 
ceded to the United States in 1784, but existed for 
a time as the State of Franklin. It was included 
in the Territory South of the Ohio, 1790. It be- 
came a state June_1, 1796. 


Texas 

Lone Star State 
CAPITAL: Austin. AREA: 267,339 sq. mi., in- 
cluding 3,695 water, rank, Ist. POPULATION: 
(Census of 1950), 7,711,194, rank, 6th. MOTTO: 
Friendship. (Carrying out of Indian 
word, Tejas, friends, from which Texas derives 
name.) FLOWER: Bluebonnet. Pecan. 
BIRD: Mockingbird. SONG: Texas, 

ADMISSION: 28th. 


Texas, one of the West Central states of the 
South, is bounded N. by New Mexico, Oklahoma 
and Arkansas; East by Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Gulf of Mexico; S. by Gulf and 
Mexico; W. by Mexico and New Mexico. The Rio 
Grande flows for 800 miles between Mexico and 
Texas. It is the largest state, 773 x 801 mi. at 
widest points, 1/12 of area of U.S. Bureau of the 
Census estimated Texas had second largest in- 
crease in U.S. between Apr. 1, 1950 and July 1, 
1952, of 447,000, gain of 6.2%, making total of 
8,189,000. 

Texas is the only state that was an independent 
republic, recognized by the U.S. and other pow- 
ers, before annexation. It never had territorial 
status but entered as a state. 

Coast explored by Alvarez dePineda, 1519; land 
crossed by Coronado, 1541. First missions founded, 
1659, 1690. LaSalle estab. Fort St. Louis, 1685. 
Texas became a Spanish province, 1691, Mexican 
state, 1821; revolted, 1835. It lost the Alamo 
battle Mar. 6, 1836, defeated Mexicans at San 
Jacinto, Apr. 21, 1836 and became Republic of 
Texas: voted for annexation to U.S. 1845, ad- 
mitted Dec. 29, 1845. Seceded and joined Confed- 
eracy, Feb. 1, 1861. Freed all slaves, June 19, 
1865. Readmitted to Union, Mar. 30, 1870. 

Irrigation has reclaimed vast areas and devel- 
oped an important citrus fruit area near the Rio 
Grande. Lake Texoma, formed by the Red River 
N. of Denison, covers 93,080 acres and a 580 mi. 
shoreline and serves four states. Large reservoirs 
have been developed on the Pecos, Brazos, Trinity, 
Canadian, Colorado rivers. 

Texas ranks first in beef production, with cat- 
tle raised on great ranches in the South and West. 
It specializes in shorthorns—Herefords crossed 
with Brahmas. It is first in sheep raising and 
wool; its Angora goats yield the biggest mohair 
crop. The largest state fair in the U.S. is held 
annually in Dallas for 16 days early in October. 

Texas leads in no. of farms, those in east and 
central parts producing cotton, sorghum, oats, 
wheat, barley. Truck farming yields the nation’s 
biggest spinach crop; tomatoes, potatoes. The 
state was first in cotton, 1954, with 7,100,000 
acres producing 3,920,000 bales (500 Ibs. each), 
Pecans are a large business; peaches are the big- 
gest fruit crop, followed by apples, pears, dates, 
figs and all sort of berries. The largest rose- 
growing center in the world is near Tyler. 

Petroleum refining leads Texas industry, with 
chemical industry second, metals third, followed 
in value by oil field tools, flour and lumber. The 
nation’s biggest oil production, growing annually, 
has been developed in West, East Central and 
Southwest Texas, while the Panhandle in the 
West has great quantities of natural gas, which 
is used throughout Texas and piped north. The 
heart of the industry is around Houston, which 
has enormous refining capacity. Helium is pro- 
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duced at Amarillo in the Panhandle. The state 
leads in sulphur and has a great chemical in- 
dustry. Texas’ 14 ports are led by Houston, Port 
Arthur, Galveston and Beaumont. 

There are more than 600 airports, including 55 
major USAF bases. Major airports are in Fort 
Worth, Dallas, San Antonio, Houston and El Paso. 
Greater Fort Worth International Airport, opened 
in 1953, has 5-acre terminal building, loading 
areas for 17 4-engine planes, 6,400 ft. main run- 
way, and 300,000-gal. fuel storage capacity. 

Texas has 126 institutions of higher education: 
40 colleges and universities, 5 professional schools, 
3 teachers colleges, 46 junior colleges. The Univ. 
of Texas is at Austin. Important schools are 
Baylor, Rice, Southern Methodist, Texas Western, 
Texas Agricultural & Mechanical, Texas Chris- 
tian Univ., Texas Technological College, Univ. of 
Houston. 

Big Bend National Park is located in the Big 
Bend of the Rio Grande in West Texas. Near 
Houston is San Jacinto State Park. San Jacinto 
Monument, highest memorial shaft in the nation, 
and Museum of History. Here also is permanently 
anchored the U.S. battleship Texas. 


HOUSTON 


Houston, largest city in South, and nation’s sec- 
ond largest port tonnage-wise, had 596,163 pop. in 
1950, and over 806,000 in its metropolitan district, 
jumping to 14th place in the nation (from 24th in 
1940). Est. population of the metropolitan area 
in 1954 was 1,000,000. The Houston Ship Channel, 
5814 mi., brings Gulf shipping to its door. The 
$2814 million Gulf Freeway, toll free, opened in 
1952, stretches 50 mi. from the city to Galveston. 
It is heart of oil industry of 14 counties, pro- 
ducing 20% of the state’s crude and 9% of the 
nation’s, with crude oil reserves of the area 2.3 
billion bbls., or 11% of U.S. Area has 15 re- 
fineries with capacity of approx. 800,000 bbls. 
daily. Investment in refineries making 100-octane 
gasoline and in synthetic rubber exceeds $200,000,- 
000. Houston is focal point for Gulf Coast chem- 
ical empire. 

Houston is center for agricultural products. It is 
a big cotton shipping port and warehouses can 
store 2,250,000 bales. The Houston area produces 
87% of rice grown in Texas. Milling of rice and 
flour is a large industry. 

The Sam Houston Coliseum can seat up to 16,- 
000. The new Rice Institute stadium seats 70,000. 
Texas Medical Center, 163 acres, to cost $100,000,- 
000, will include hospitals and research labora- 
tories. The Univ. of Houston has over 13,000 
students. 

International Gateway Airport, 2,000 acres, has 
4 runways 4,500 ft. long, and is served by Braniff, 
Delta-C.&S., Continental, Eastern, International, 
Mid-Continent, Pan American, Pioneer, Trans-~ 
Texas, Slick. Six major railways reach Houston. 


Utah 


Beehive State 
CAPITAL: Salt Lake City. AREA: 84,916 sq. mi., 
rank, 10th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 688,- 
862, rank, 38th. MOTTO: Industry. FLOWER: 
Sego Lily. BIRD: Scagull (unofficial), TREE: Blue 
Spruce. ADMISSION: 45th. 


Utah, in the Rocky Mountain group, is bounded 
N. by Idaho and Wyoming; E. by Wyoming and 
Colorado; S. by Arizona; W. by Nevada. The Wa- 
satch Mts. run N. and S. between the Great Basin 
and the Colorado river drainage area. The high- 
est peak is King’s Mtn., 13,498 ft. The greater 
part of the state is a plateau, 6,000 ft. alt., with 
rivers useful for irrigation. The Great Salt Lake, 
in the N.W., has 4,218 ft. alt., no known outlet, 
and a salt density which varies from 20-25%, 
second only to the Dead Sea. Its area varies 
slightly—is estimated at an average 2,000 sq. mi. 
A 30-mi. bridge crosses the lake. The Great 
American Desert lies in the N:W. corner and 
reaches into Nevada. 

The climate is dry, stimulating and wholesome, 
warm in summer, rather cold in winter and the 
sky is clear and cloudless 300 days a year. 

The state’s income from agriculture has in- 
creased in recent years. The principal livestock 
items are dairy products, turkeys and poultry 
products, lambs and wool. Alfalfa, wheat, sugar 
beets, barley and potatoes are the chief crops. 

Utah’s principal mineral products are copper, 
coal, zinc and lead, gold, petroleum, sulphur and 
salt; also uranium, vanadium, semi-precious 
stones, marble, and onyx. Large-scale oil devel- 


opment is on in the Uintah basin in N.E. Utah. 

Since World War II, Utah has become an im- 
portant factor in the steel market. The giant 
Geneva Steel Mills has a current capacity of 
1,300,000 tons per year, 

With development of the A-bomb, S.E. Utah 
has become an important area in the production 
of uranium of which it is a leading source. The 
resultant program of highway development will 
increase accessibility of the area’s scenic spots: 
Monument Valley, Natural Bridge, Arches Na- 
tional Monument; also Valley of the Goblins, 
Cathedral Valley, Upheaval Dome, Deadhorse Pt. 

There are 10 institutions of higher learning, 
hoa Brigham Young Univ. and Uniy. of 

an, 

The Latter-day Saints number 68.8% of all 
church membership (census of 1950). The Mor- 
mons reached Utah July 24, 1847, from the Mid- 
west. Salt Lake City, the capital, has several 
structures built by the church, among them the 
Tabernacle, seating 12,000 and the Temple. 

For coloring and unusually eroded formations 
the: canyon country of south-western Utah and 
northern Arizona is remarkable. The canyons 
themselves are stupendous in size and formation, 
and of brilliant hues. It is in this country that 
Zion and Bryce Canyon National Parks and Cedar 
Breaks National Monument are situated. One of 
the most spectacular scenic attractions in the 
state is Rainbow Bridge, near the junction of 
Colorado and San Juan rivers. National ski events 
are held in Alta, Snow Basin and Ecker Hill. 
Bonneville Salt Flats, W. of Salt Lake City, is a 
famous motor speedway. 

Utah is served by the Denver & Rio Grande, 
Southern Pacific, Union Pacific, Western Pacific 
and Utah Rys. Airlines reaching Salt Lake City 
are Flying Tiger, Frontier, United and Western. 


Vermont 
Green Mountain State 
CAPITAL: Montpelier. AREA: 9,609 sq. mi., 
rank, 42nd. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 377,- 
747, rank 45th. MOTTO: Freedom and Unity. 
FLOWER: Red Clover. TREE: Sugar Maple, 
BIRD: Hermit Thrush. ADMISSION: 14th. 


Vermont, one of the 6 New England states and 
the first to join the Union after the original 13, 
is bounded N. by the province of Quebec, Canada; 
E. by New Hampshire, S. by Massachusetts, W. by 
New York. The E. boundary runs 200 mi. along 
the Connecticut river, the New Hampshire line 
extending to the original low water line on the 
mor bank. On W. lies Lake Champlain, 100 mi. 
ong. 

Chief features of topography are the Green 
Mountains, running N. and S. down middle of 
state, with Mt. Mansfield, 4,393 ft., highest. Six 
peaks rise over 4,000 ft., 21 over 3,500 ft., includ- 
ing Mt. Killington, 4,241 ft., Mt. Ellen, 4,135 it. 
Camels’ Hump, 4,083 ft. Taconic Mountains, in 
S.W. include Equinox, 3,816 ft. Granite hills, E. 
of Green Mountains, contain important stone 
quarries near Barre. Mt. Monadnock, in E., is 
3,200 ft. 

Vermont ranks high in marble, granite, talc 
and asbestos; also has slate, mica, chlorite, iron, 
manganese, lignite, lime, and clay. 

It has a cool summer climate, with 110 to 160 
days between frost. The Long Trail is famous for 
hiking and camping. Mt. Mansfield State Forest 
has many ski slopes. Its 48 state forests and forest 
parks contain 83,660 acres. Green Mountain Na- 
tional Forest comprises nearly 500,000 acres. Tim- 
ber cutting is supervised and game refuges are 
protected. Vermont has a 10-day season for deer. 
Muskrats, skunks, raccoons, fox, mink provide 
pelts. The waters have speckled, rainbow, steel- 
head trout; pike, pickerel, catfish, perch and 
salmon. 

Dairying produces milk in bulk for New England 
and New York markets. Turkeys are raised in 
large quantities. Apples are featured among Or- 
chard. fruits; corn, potatoes, hay are large crops. 
St. Johnsbury and St. Albans are the centers of 
the maple sugar industry. Franklin county pro- 
duces 200,000 gals. of syrup annually. Paper-mak- 
ing is important. 

The area was visited by Samuel de Champlain 
1609, and had its first permanent settlement at 
Fort Dumner near Brattleboro, 1724. New Hamp- 
shire exercized jurisdiction and land west of the 
Connecticut became known, as the New Hamp- 
shire Grants. In 1764 the Connecticut river was 
made the boundary between New Hampshire and 
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tlers 
New York. Though comparatively few, the set 
resented interference. Green Mountain 
organized Maras Ss Pec ier 
onderoga 
Baie Tent May 12, the two forts yielding 150 can- 
non for besieging Boston. The Boys 
distinction at Bennington and Saratoga. 

In 1777 the colonists declared their independ- 
ence, adopted a constitution, the first giving uni- 
versal manhood suffrage without property quali- 
fications, elected a governor. They chose the name 
Vermont, suggested by Dr. Thos. Young, Philadel- 
phia, from Vert-Mont (Green Mountain). The 
controversy over land grants was settled 1790. 
Vermont ratified U.S. Constitution Jan. 1791, en- 
tered Union. Mar. 4, 1791. Vermonters were in- 
tense anti-slavery men and supported Lincoln 
over their. native son Stephen Douglas. The state 
is strongly Republican and reveres Calvin Cool- 
idge as its best representative. It has 14 institu- 
tions of higher learning, including Univ. of Ver- 
mont at Burlington and Middlebury College. 

Vermont is served by the Central Vermont, 
Rutland, Boston & Maine, Canadian Pacific, Dela- 
ware é& Hudson, Maine Central and Canadian 
National. Airlines are Northeast and Colonial. 


Virginia 
Old Dominion 
CAPITAL: Richmond. AREA: 40,815 sq. mi., 
rank, 35th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 
8,318,680, rank, 15th, MOTTO: Sic Semper Tyran- 
nis. Thus Always to Tyrants. FLOWER: American 
Dogwood. BIRD: Cardinal. Tenth of the Original 
13 States. 


The Commonwealth of Virginia, one of the 
South Atlantic states, is famous for its colonial 
culture, statesmen, historic estates, and battle- 
fields on which the fate of the nation was decided 
in the 18th and 19th centuries. It is bounded N, 
by West Virginia and Maryland; E. by Maryland 
and the Atlantic ocean; S. by North Carolina 
and Tennessee; W. by West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky. It was first settled, 1607, at Jamestown, 
by English colonists and named for Elizabeth, the 
Virgin Queen. It had the first democratic. legis- 
lature in the House of Burgesses, 1619, became a 
center of resistance to the British Stamp Tax and 
provided the leadership that led to American 
independence and the writing of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

The Coastal Plain, known as the Tidewater, 
consists of four peninsulas averaging 70 miles in 
length and 10 to 15 miles wide, formed by Chesa- 
peake Bey and the Potomac, Rappahannock, York 
and James rivers. The central part of the state, 
the Piedmont, rises to the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Between this range and the Alleghenies lies the 
Shenandoah valley, an excellent farming region. 
Extending far to the west is Southwest Virginia 
which includes mountains 5,000 feet high, and 
pany. perue valleys. Highest point is Mt. Rogers, 

Virginia was the 3rd largest tobacco producer 
in 1954 (166,565,000 Ibs.). Other crops are corn, 
winter wheat, apples, peanuts. Smithfield hams 
from peanut-fed hogs are world famous. Live- 
stock, dairying and turkey-raising are important 
industries and the Piedmont is noted for its thor- 
oughbred horses. 

Virginia’s principal mineral products are coal, 
stone, sand, gravel and zinc; also titanium, ce- 
ment, clay, feldspar, gypsum, lead, manganese 
mica, pyrite, and salt. : 

Leading manufacturing centers are Richmo: 
Hopewell, Norfolk, Roanoke and Lynchburg. Lead: 
ing industrial products are cigarettes, chemicals 
furniture, lumber, cotton textiles and ships. New- 
port News, at the mouth of the James River has 
one of the largest shipbuilding plants and great 
ss piers. Hampton Roads is the major port of 
entry. 

The state lists 45 institutions of higher - 
cation, including 20 colleges and universition “6 
professional schools, and 15 junior colleges, ; 

Hight state parks have a combined area of over 
24,000 acres. Within the 6 state forests of over 
45,000 acres lie a 9th park and three recreational 
areas, Other recreational facilities include the 
Shenandoah National Park in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains through which runs the Skyline Drive 
e Ba ren noes Many seashore resorts. Best 

{0} e latter is Yr, 
Atlantic Ocean. ee oo the 

Virginia seceded from the Union Apr. 17, 186 
and Richmond became the capital of the Gonfea” 


The state suffered severely as the — 
battleground. It was readmitted to the 
Union Jan. 26, 1870. 


the birthplace of 8 


erate States. 
chief 


and Mary (founded 1693). 

Chief rys.: Atlantic Coast Line, Seaboard, 
Southern, C. & O., Norfolk & Western, B. & O., 
Pennsylvania, Richmond, Fredericksburg & Po- 
tomac, Virginian, Clinchfield. Airlines: American, 
Capital, Eastern, National, Piedmont. 


Washington 
Evergreen State 
CAPITAL: Olympia. AREA: 68,192 sq. mi., rank, 
19th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,378,963, 
rank, 23rd. MOTTO: Al-ki. Bye and Bye. FLOW- 
ER: Rhododendron. TREE: Hemlock. BIRD: Wil- 
low Goldfinch. ADMISSION: 42nd. 


Washington, northernmost of the Pacific states, 
occupies the N.W. corner of the U.S., bounded N. 
by British Columbia, Canada; E. by Idaho; S. by 
Oregon; W. by the Pacific ocean. The Columbia 
river is on its S, line for 300 mi., and is its prin- 
cipal source of hydroelectric power and salmon 
fisheries. 

The Cascade Mts. extend N. from Oregon in 
the W. third of the state, with highest peak, Mt. 
Rainier, 14,408 ft. The Olympic Mts. rising to 8,000 
ft., are on Olympic Peninsula between the Pacific 
and Puget Sound, with Mt. Olympus 8,150 ft. 
Puget Sound is 80 mi. long, 8 mi. wide. Three 
railway tunnels go through the Cascade Mts. 
While much of the state employs irrigation, the 
heavist rainfall in the U.S. is registered at Wyn- 
ooche, in the Olympic Mts., averaging 141 in. 

Puget Sound, on which Seattle, Tacoma, Ever- 
ett, Olympia and other important cities are situ- 
ated, is a great commercial center, It is the 
nearest American gateway to the ports of Asia, 
handles the bulk of the shipping to and from 
Alaska and has a heavy trade via the Panama 
Canal. Seattle is the chief port. 

Washington produces large quantities of winter 
and spring wheat and the state ranks very high 
in apples, hops, dry peas, small fruits, filberts, 
pears, apricots, sweet cherries. 

Forest products are important; included are 
plywood, paper, pulp, hardboard, Ponderosa pine 
and Douglas fir doors, red cedar shingles. 

Manufacturing has increased greatly with use 
of hydroelectric power. Payrolls have increased 
for work in forest products, food processing, par-= 
ticularly canning and preserving; aircraft; chem- 
icals, including the large government plants at 
Hanford. Although the canned salmon industry 
has been decreasing, fisheries remain second only 
to California and Massachusetts, with halibut, 
crab, albacore, tuna, rock cod prevalent. 

Principal mineral products in order of value are 
cement, coal, sand and gravel, stone. Gold, silver, 
lead, mercury and zine also are mined. Also found 
are Clays, antimony, arsenic, tungsten and plati- 
hum. Aluminum refining is important. 

There are 23 institutions of higher education— 
12 colleges and universities, with Univ. of Wash- 
ington at Seattle. 

The nation’s largest reclamation project in the 
Columbia River basin includes Grand Coulee 
dam, Bonneville dam, McNary dam, and Chief 
Joseph dam. 

The state has two national parks, Mt. Rainier 
and Olympic National Park. Washington also has 
715 state parks, 54,594 acres; two state forests, 
290,000 acres, and 13 community forests, 90,016 a. 

Railways: Great Northern, Northern Pacific, 
Union Pacific, Milwaukee, Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle, Spokane International. Airlines: Alaska, 
Northwest, Pacific Northern, Pan American, 


Trans-Canada, United, We: ied 
ieeuuiees st Coast, Western, Fly: 


West Virginia 
Mountain State 
CAPITAL: Charleston. AREA: 


rank, 40th. POPULATION: a norettees 


(Census of 1950), 


“Rhododendron, Max. BIRD: Cardinal. 


States of the Union—West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming 
"2,005,552, rank, 29th, MOTTO: Montani Semper 
‘Liberi. Moun 


” 


taineers Always Free. FLOWER: 
Sugar Maple. ANIMAL: Black Bear. ADMISSION: 


West Virginia lies on the W. border of the Mid- 


“dle Atlantic states, bounded E. by Virginia; N. by 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and Maryland; S. by be 
and Virginia; W. by Kentucky and Ohio. It share: 
the political fortunes of Virginia until the out- 
break of the Civil War, 1861, when 40 western 
counties of Virginia voted against secession and 
adopted a state government at Wheeling, choos- 


ing the name West Virginia Nov. 27. On June 20, 
1863, West Virginia was admitted to the Union 


as the 35th state. The first engagement of that 
war took place at Philippi, June 3, 1861. 

The terrain is mountainous, including part of 
the Appalachians. The E. section drains into the 
Potomac river; the W. into the Ohio. The climate 
is moderate. 

The state is heavily industrialized and a large 
producer of bituminous, smokeless Pocahontas 
and cannel coal. Wheeling and Weirton are big 
steel centers; there is oil refining and lumber 
production. Other products are coke, chemicals, 
coal tar derivatives, pitch, creosote, naphtha, 
phenol, toluene, chlorine, carbon. Silica is used 
in glass and bottle making. Textiles, pottery and 
chinaware are produced. One of the largest pro- 
ducers of hardwood, its forests have yellow pop- 
lar, birch, ash, oak, spruce, hemlock and walnut. 

Chief agricultural products are corn, oats, 
wheat, hay, potatoes, apples, peaches, plums and 
grapes. 

West Virginia has 25 institutions of higher 
education—nine colleges and universities, and a 
number of teachers’ and junior colleges. 

The tourist industry has quadrupled since 1946, 
amounting in 1954 to more than $200,000,000. 

There are 19 state parks and 10 state forests 
providing all types of recreational and vacation 
facilities. Camping sites and trails are available 
in the Monongahela National Forest. White Sul- 
poe porings in Greenbrier County is a famous 
resort. 

West Virginia is served by 10 trunk line rys., 
including Penn., N. Y¥. Central, Norfolk & West- 
ern, C. & O., B. & O., Virginian, Western Mary- 
land Rys.; also by American, Allegheny, Capital, 
Eastern and Piedmont airlines. 


° * 
Wisconsin 
Badger State 
CAPITAL: Madison. AREA: 56,154 sa. mi., rank, 
25th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 3,434,575, 
rank, 14th. MOTTO: Forward. FLOWER: Violet. 
he Robin. TREE: Sugar Maple. ADMISSION: 
30th. 


Wisconsin, a Midwestern state, in the East 
North Central group, is bounded N. by Lake Su- 
perior and Michigan; E. by Lake Michigan; S.-by 
Tilinois; W. by Iowa and Minnesota. The Missis- 
sippi and St. Croix rivers are on the W. 

Wisconsin was part of New France, discovered 
by Jean Nicolet, 1634, and visited by French ex- 
plorers and missionaries, chiefly through Green 
Bay. The French recruited Indians for the Brit- 
ish wars, but surrendered the land, Sept. 8,-1760, 
to the British, who ceded it to the U.S., 1783. 
The British were not completely dislodged until 
1815. Wisconsin was part of Northwest Terr., 
Indiana Terr., Illinois Terr., Michigan Terr., un- 
til Apr. 20, 1836, when it became “Wisconsin Terr. 
It became a state May 29, 1848. 

Wisconsin has great dairy production, includ- 
ing cheese, butter, evaporated milk. In 1954 the 
state ranked first in milk production with 164% 
billion lbs., 13% of the nation’s total, with 2,656,- 
000 cows and heifers reserved for milk. It has 
more marketing and purchasing cooperatives and 
creameries on the Rochdale plan than any other 
state. In 1954 it led the country in hay production, 
7,948,000 tons; it was 4th in oats with 127,336,000 
bu.; produced 96,360,000 bu. of corn for grain; 
and had 112,000 horses and colts on farms, in 
addition to hogs, sheep and beef cattle. 

The Door County peninsula produces large 
crops of cherries and apples. Wisconsin ranks 
first in beets, green peas and sweet corn for proc- 
essing; second in cranberries, The state also pro- 
duces maple sugar. 

Nationally known industries include S. C. 
Johnson, Horlick, J. I. Case at Racine; Nash- 
Kelvinator, Simmons, at Kenosha; Pabst, Blatz, 
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Schlitz, Miller breweries and Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee. Superior, terminus of Great 
Northern Ry., has great ore and lumber docks 
and iron works. Oshkosh is known for overalls, 
trucks, motors and luggage. 

Wisconsin has pioneered in much progressive 
legislation. Passed first statewide printer ee 
law and one of earliest corrupt pract: acts; 
contributed to ad valorem taxation of railroads, 
income tax, vocational education, progressive 
handling of delinquent children. State passed first 
workmen’s compensation law, first complete labor 
code and first unemployment compensation act, 

Wisconsin has 10,000 mi. of trout streams, 
8,500 lakes with sturgeon, muskellunge, pike, 
bass, perch, smelts. Hunting includes deer, bear, 
red fox, raccoon, partridge, geese, ducks in sea- 
son, regulated by the Conservation Commission. 

The state has 39 institutions of higher learning, 
led by the University of Wisconsin, centered in 
Madison, 

There are 282,450 acres of recreational areas, 
including 29 state parks, 7 state forests, 2,018,944 
acres of national forest lands and numerous his- 
tori¢al and scenic sites. Airports: 123 commercial 
and municipal plus 8 seaplane bases. Airlines: 
American, Capital, Flying Tiger, North Central, 
Northwest, Ozark, United, Railways: Burlington, 
North Western, Milwaukee, Soo, Illinois Central, 
Northern Pacific, Green Bay & Western. 


Wyoming 
Equality State 
CAPITAL: Cheyenne. AREA: 97,014 sq. mi., 
rank, 8th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 290,- 
529, rank, 47th. MOTTO: Cedant Arma Togae. 
Let Arms Yield to the Gown. FLOWER: Indian 
Paint Brush. BIRD: Meadowlark. TREE: Cotton- 
wood. ADMISSION: 44th. 


Wyoming, a Rocky Mountain state, is pounded 
N. by Montana; E. by South Dakota and Nebras- 
ka; S. by Colorado and Utah; W. by Utah, Idaho 
and Montana. With a mean elevation of 6,000 it., 
it is a broad plateau crossed by the Rocky Mts., 
highest of which is Mt. Gannett, 13,785 ft. The 
Teton range, 40 mi. long, with 11 major peaks, 
presented an almost insuperable barrier to early 
explorers. 

The rivers flow in all directions: the Green 
river to the southwest, the Yellowstone and 
Snake rivers to the northwest, the Big Horn to 
the north, and the North Platte, Sweetwater and 
Laramie rivers to the southeast, none navigable. 

The climate is typical of the rarefied air of 
high elevations, with rather severe winters and 
pleasant summers. Annual mean precipitation 
12-15 inches. 

Great mineral resources, not fully developed, 
include coal, petroleum, bentonite, iron, copper, 
uranium, phosphate, sulphur and a variety of 
nonmetallics. The state’s coal resources are S€V- 
eral times greater than those of any other state. 
The principal mineral products in order of value 
are petroleum, coal, natural gas and natural gaso- 
line. Uranium production has begun. Casper is 
headquarters for oil companies. 

Sixty-five percent of Wyoming’s people gain 
their livelihood directly or indirectly from farm 
or ranch. Crops include beans, corn, wheat, oats, 
potatoes, sugar beets, hay and alfalfa, -On Jan. 1, 
1955, Wyoming had 1,999,000 sheep and lambs 
(2nd in nation), and 1,072,000 cattle. Dairying and 
cheese are important in several sections. 

Wyoming is a direct beneficiary of the Missouri 
River Basin Project, and receives both irrigation 
and power through dams and plants. Boyesen, 
Kendrick, Shoshone, Seminoe are some of the 
projects either completed or on the way. 

The University of Wyoming is in Laramie. One 
junior college is in Casper. 

The first guaranty of equal suffrage to women 
in the United States was contained in the Act of 
1869 of the Territorial Legislature of Wyoming. 

Yellowstone National Park, estab. 1872, has 
3,472 sa. mi., over 3,000 geysers and springs, in- 
cluding Old Faithful, discharging 15,000 gals. of 
hot water 120 ft. high hourly. Grand Teton Na- 
tional Park with great mtns., 12,000 ft. alt., com- 
prises 310,000 acres; an additional 25,000 acres is 
devoted to the National Elk Refuge. The annual 
Frontier Days at Cheyenne, last full week in 
July, is state’s biggest rodeo. The tourist in- 
dustry is the third largest in the state. 

Major railways in Wyoming are Chicago & 
North Western, Burlington, Union Pacific, Colo- 
rado & Sou. Airlines: Frontier, United, Western. 


i 
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District of Columbia 


POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 802,178. AREA: 69 sq. mi. 


+ Justice to All. 
MOTTO: Justitia Omnibus. 


FLOWER: American Beauty rose. The City of Washington is co-extensive with the District of 


The District of Columbia is the seat of the Fed- 
eral Government of the United States. Its area 
was originally 100 square miles taken from the 
sovereignty of Maryland and Virginia. Virginia’s 
portion south from the Potomac was ceded in 1846 
back to that state. It lies on the west central edge 
jof Maryland on the Potomac, opposite Virginia. 

Estimated population in 1954 was 840,000. 

To insure that the national capital should be 
free from local control, the Constitution provides 
that Congress shall exercise exclusive legislation 
therein. After various experiments, Congress (in 
1878) created the present form of government, 
which consists of a commission of three members, 
two residents of the District appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, and one 
detailed from the corps of engineers of the Army. 
Each House of the Congress has a Committee on 
District of Columbia, and taxation current and for 
improvements is chiefly borne by the residents. 

Residents of the District of Columbia, as such 
do not yote on either national or municipal mat- 
ters. Persons residing in the District of Columbia 
appointed to governmental positions do not give 
up their voting residence in the States. The laws 
of the various States permit them to vote as 
residents of such States. 

Proposals for a ‘‘federal town’’ for the delibera- 
tions of the Continental Congress were made in 
1783, four years before the adoption of the Con- 
stitution that gave the Confederation a national 
government. Rivalry between northern and south- 
ern delegates over the town appeared in the First 
Congress, meeting in New York in 1789. John 
Adams, presiding officer of the Senate, cast the 
deciding vote of that body for Germantown, Pa. 
In 1790 Congress compromised by making Phila- 
delphia the temporary capital for ten years, The 
Virginia members of the House wanted a capital 
on the eastern bank of the Potomac; they were 
defeated by the Northerners, while the Southern- 
ers defeated the Northern attempt to have the 
nation assume the war debts of the 13 original 
States, the Assumption bill fathered by Alexander 
Hamilton. It is recorded that by diplomatic meth- 
ods Hamilton and Jefferson arranged a comprom- 
ise; the Virginia men voted for the Assumption 
bill, and the Northerners conceded the capital to 
the Potomac. President Washington chose the 


Commonwealth 


CAPITAL: San Juan. AREA: 3,435 square miles, 
POPULATION: (Census of 1950): 2,210,703. FLAG: 
Three red, two white horiz. stripes; white star in 
blue triangle at mast. SONG: La Borinquena. 


Puerto Rico with the Atlantic Ocean on the north 
and the Caribbean Sea on the south, is the east- 
ernmost island of the West Indies Group known 
as the Greater Antilles, of which Cuba, Santo Do- 
mingo and Jamaica are the larger units. It lies 
about 1,600 miles southeast of New York, 500 miles 
north of Venezuela. Roughly rectangular in shape, 
it is about 100 miles long by 35 miles wide, includ- 
ing the small islands of Vieques, Culebra and 
Mona. 

The soil of the coastal plain is fertile and large- 
ly under cultivation, but irrigation is heeded in 
the south; an extensive system has been con- 
structed by the Government. The climate is mild, 
with a mean winter temperature of 73.4 degrees 
and a Summer temperature only 5.5 degrees higher. 

Puerto Rico formerly was administered under 
ne ein of oe Rico (March 2, 1917) 

ch wi S amendments grante 5 
American citizenship. : eer 

President Truman, on Aug. 5, 1947, signed 
giving Puerto Rico the right to choos tts PRICE 
executive by popular vote. An act of 1950, affirmed 
by special election, June 4, 1951, permitted Puerto 
Rico to draft and pass its own constitution. A 
constitution closely following that of the United 
States was approved by a vote of 88 to 3 in a 
constitutional convention Feb. 4, 1952, and rati- 
fled by a popular vote of 373,418 to 82,473 March 
3,-1952. President Truman signed, July 3, 1952, a 
Congressional resolution approving the new con- 
Susation, See Bares Rico to the status of 

commonwea, associated wi 
States, effective July 25, 1952. coi ates 
Legislative power is vested in a Legislative As- 


: others in October, 
exact site after Vtg eee Page 
about $66, an acre. The capital was named Wash- 


ington. : ; 

Washington appointed Pierre Charles L’Enfant, 
a French engineer who had come over with Lafay- 
ette, to plan the capital on an area not over 10 
miles square. The L’Enfant plan was consi 
grandiose, for streets 100 to 110 feet wide and one 
avenue 400 feet wide and a mile long on the 
Potomac pastures seemed foolhardy. But Wash- 
ington endorsed his plans. When L’Enfant ordered 
a wealthy landowner to remove his new manor 
house because it obstructed his vista, and demol- 
ished it when the owner refused, Washington had 
to step in and dismiss L’Enfant. 

On Sept. 18; 1793, the corner stone of the north 
wing of the Capitol was laid by President Wash- 
ington. The occasion was expected to drum up 
sales of city lots, but there were few. purchasers. 
Washington bought several lots. In the next few 
years Robert Morris and others invested. By 1799 
the Senate wing of the Capitol had been roofed, 
the walls of the President’s house were up and 
the Treasury building was ordered. On June 3, 
1800, President John Adams moved to Washington 
and on June 10, Philadelphia ceased to be the 
temporary capital. 

The Mount Vernon Memorial Highway begins at 
the Arlington Memorial Bridge, on Columbia 
Island, and extends approximately 15 miles along 
the Virginia shore of the Potomac to Washington's 
home, Mount Vernon. 

In Alexandria the highway passes Christ Church, 
where Washington and Lee worshipped, and many 
other places of historic and patriotic interest. 
Below Alexandria the highway passes Wellington, - 
the former home of Tobias Lear, secretary to the 
first President, and Fort Hunt, one of the Civil 
War defenses of the National Capital. Across the 
Potomac is Fort Washington, designed by L’Enfant 
and still an active military reservation. 

The District of Columbia has 25 institutions of 
higher learning—10 colleges and universities, in- 
cluding George Washington University, George- 
town University; six professional schools, one 
teachers college, six junior colleges. Consult also 
Washington, D. C. 


of Puerto Rico 


sembly, consisting of a Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, whose members are elected. by direct 
vote. Eight senatorial districts elected two Sena- 
tors each, and 40 representative districts one mem- 
ber each; also 11 Senators and 11 Representatives 
at large. Its Resident Commissioner in the U. 8S. 
Congress does not have a vote; the inhabitants do 
not vote for President, 

Executive power is vested in a Governor elected 
by direct vote. There are 8 executive depart- 
ments each headed by a Secretary: State, Justice, 
Education, Health, Treasury, Labor, Agriculture 
and Commerce, and Public Works. The governor 
is Luis Mufioz Marin (elected Nov. 2, 1948, re- 
elected 1952), first Governor of Puerto Rico to be 
chosen in a general election. 

The judiciary is vested in a Supreme Court and 
lower courts established by law. 

Cultivation and processing of sugar constitute 
the major source of income and employment. To- 
bacco, coffee, coconuts, fruits and vegetables are 
other agricultural products. The needlework in- 
dustry is important, and rum, beer and cement 
are produced. The government is promoting in- 
dustrialization, and more than 300 factories are 
in operation, Electric power rose from 174 million 
to 850.8 million kilowatt hrs, 1940 to 1954. A 
multiple-purpose hydroelectric project is under 
way in the southwest, est. cost, $32,000,000. A 
rural electrification program and plans to supply 
a water to 160,000 rural families are under 

The island has more than 85,000 motor vehicles, 
23 radio stations, 3 TV stations, airport facilities, 
40,000 telephones and a telegraph system. A new 
international airport outside San Juan, costing 
$15,000,000, was opened May 20, 1955. San Juan, 
with modern hotels, is the principal tourist center. 

Puerto Rico is one of the most densely populated 
agrarian countries in the world, with more than 
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643 inhabitants to the square mile, although an 
average of 36,354 persons migrated to Continental 
U.S. annually in the 1944-53 decade. Municipalli- 
ties over 50,000 (Census of 1950): San Juan-Rio 
Piedras, 367,846; Ponce, 126,455; Mayaguez, 87,038: 
Caguas, 60,132. The death rate from tuberculosis 
has decreased to 90.6 per 100,000 in 1952 compared 


~~ with 260.2 in. 1940. 


Public school education is free and compulsory 
at the elementary level. In 1952, 65.5% of the 
population under 18 was in school. Literacy rose 
from 68.5% in 1940 to 75.7% in 1950. There are 
five institutions of higher learning with enroll- 


, ment of 15,400 of which 86.8% are at the Univer- 


ORGANIZED TERRITORIES 


Alaska 


CAPITAL: Juneau. AREA: 586,400 sq. mi. POP- 
ULATION: (Census of 1950), 128,643, FLOWER: 
Forget-me-not. BIRD: Willow Ptarmigan. SONG: 
(unofficial): Alaska, My Alaska. Territory Since 
Aug. 24, 1912. - 


Alaska, an Organized Territory, occupies the 
N. W. part of North America N. of 51° N. Lat., 
including all islands off the coast, among them the 
Aleutians, Kodiak, St. Lawrence, Nunivak and 
Pribilofs. It is bounded N. by Arctic Ocean, E. by 
Yukon Terr., Can., and British Columbia, Can.; 
S. W. by Pacific Ocean; W. by Bering Sea and 
Arctic. Southeast Alaska is a narrow strip between 
Canada and the Pacific Ocean and includes Alex- 
ander archipelago. 

Alaska was discovered by Vitus Bering, a Dane 
employed by Russia, who found Bering Strait in 
1728 and Alaska 1741, dying there Dec. 8, 1741. 
British explorers Cook, Vancouver and Mackenzie 
visited the western coast in 1776, 1791-94 and 
1793 respectively. Alexander Baranov, Russian 
governor, 1790-1819, established his office at Sitka. 
By treaty with Britain and U. S., Russia was 
restricted to west of the 141st meridian. 

Russia is reported to have offered Alaska to the 
U. S., 1855. Negotiations were opened, 1859, when 
President Buchanan offered $5,000,000, which 
Russia turned down. In 1866 Pacific coast fishery 
interests prompted renewed negotiations. William 
H. Seward, secretary of state under President 
Johnson, bought Alaska for $7,200,000. Opponents 
called it ‘‘Seward’s Folly.” Treaty was signed 
Mar. 30, 1867, announced by the President June 
20, 1867. Transfer of territory took place Oct. 
18, 1867 at Sitka. Alaska was called a district 
until Aug. 24, 1912, when it became an Organized 
Territory. 

‘Alaskans voted for statehood in 1946, 9,630 for, 
6,822 against. Congressional action is pending. 
Alaska is governed by a legislative assembly of 16 
senators, elected for 4 years, 24 representatives, 
elected for 2 years; Congress reserves certain leg- 
islation. A delegate is elected biennially to Con- 
gress, but has no vote. The governor is appointed 
by the president. Police and land departments 
were created in 1953. The white population has 
been growing by immigration in recent years. 
There are about 33,000 Eskimos, Indians and 
Aleuts. 

Most of Alaska’s vast forests (hemlock, spruce, 
etc.) are national forest reserves comprising 21,- 
000,000 acres. Alaska’s first pulp mill is in Ketchi- 
kan. It will utilize 1,000,000 acres of forest lands 
at the rate of 150,000,000 board feet annually. 
Fisheries produce salmon, halibut, herring and 
shellfish; the seal industry center is on the Pribi- 
lofs. Canning and salting fish is a big industry. 
The U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service supervises 
salmon, fur seals, protects spawning grounds, 
stops poaching. The U.S. Bureau of Reclamation 
is conducting the Eklutna project, 30 mi. N. E. of 
Anchorage, primarily to supply electric power 
from a 30,000-kwt. plant, irrigation to come later. 
A 621-mi. pipeline from Haines to Fairbanks via 
parts of British Columbia and Yukon Terr. was 
begun in 1954, It will aid U. S. and Canadian 
defense plans. 

Gold is still produced in quantity and the only 
tin mines of North America are here. Platinum, 
antimony, tungsten are found. Hard and soft coal 
are mined; natural gas and petroleum resources 
are being systematically explored. Marble, barite, 
graphite, gypsum, sulphur are found. 

Estimated population (1954) is 151,900. Popu- 
lation of chief towns (1950 Census): Anchorage, 
11,254; Fairbanks, 5,771; Juneau, 5,956; Ketchi- 
kan, 5,305. 
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sity of Puerto Rico in Rio Piedras. Although Span- 
ish is the popular language, most of the people 
speak English. The Roman Catholic religion is 
beaters ( 

er co (or Boriquen as it was called b: 
its original native Indians) was discovered by 
Columbus, Noy. 19, 1493. Ponce de Leon con~ 
quered it for Spain, 1509, and established the first 
settlement at Caparra, across the bay from the 
present site of the capital city, He was the island’s 
first governor general. Ruled by Spain until 1898, 
it was seized by Major Gen. Miles in the Spanish- 
American war and ceded to the United States by 
the Treaty of Paris, Dec. 10, 1898. 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


Air transportation has played an important 
part in development of Alaska. Fairbanks, princi- 
pal city of the interior, is the northernmost air 
center on the continent. Eleven certified sched- 
uled air carriers serve it: Northern Consolidated, 
Alaska, Wien-Alaska, Pan American, Canadian 
Pacific, Pacific Northern, Cordova and others. 

The highway system totals 3,482 mi. comprising 
1,000 mi. of primary roads, 1,200 mi, of secondary 
roads, and more than 1,300 mi. of local roads. 
The Alaska Highway gave the country its first 
land link with the United States. The Alaska 
Railroad, ocean vessels, and river steamboats 
also operate. The Yukon, 1,800 mi., is the 
chief river. Mt. McKinley, 20,300 ft., is the 
highest peak in North America; Mt. McKinley 
National Park, 3,030 sa. mi., also has Mt. Fornker, 
17,395 ft., Mt. Blackburn, 16,523 ft., and others. 
The Valley of 10,000 Smokes near Katmai is 
named because of vapor discharges. The Japanese 
current warms the coast and temperatures aver- 
age about 60° in summer and: rarely fall below 
zero. In the interior temperatures may reach 70° 
below zero and 100° above. Y 

Univ. of Alaska near Fairbanks, is the Terri- 
tory’s only institution of higher education. 


ee 
Hawaii 
Paradise of the Pacific 
CAPITAL: Honolulu. AREA: 6,423 sq. mi. POP- 
ULATION: (Census of 1950), 499,194. MOTTO: 
Righteousness Perpetuates the Life of the Land. 
FLOWER: Red Hibiscus. SONG: Hawaii Ponoi. 


The Territory of Hawaii consists of 20 islands, 
9 inhabited, in the North Pacific ocean, longitude 
154° 40’—160° 30’ W.; latitude 22° 16’—18° 55’ N. 
It is over 2,000 mi. from its nearest mainiand 
point, San Francisco. The principal islands are 
Hawaii, the largest, with 4,021 sq. mi.;. Oahu, 
Kahoolawe, Lanai, Maui, Molokai, Kauai and 
Niihau. Kure or Ocean and Palmyra are part of 
the group. Outlying islands, included in area and 
census figures but not under the jurisdiction of 
the territory are Baker, Canton, Enderbury, How- 
land, Jarvis, Johnston, Midway and Wake, area 
35 sq. mi. Hawaii was formerly annexed by vol- 
untary action of its citizens and a Congressional 
resolution of July 7, 1898. The Territory was estab- 
lished June 14, 1900. 

The islands are volcanic. Highest point is Mauna 
Kea, on Hawaii, an extinct volcano, 13,784 ft. 
above sea level, rising from the land more than 
that distance below sea level. Its twin is Mauna 
Loa, 13,680 ft., largest active volcano in the world. 
Always active is the “‘pit of eternal fire’ on 
Kilauea, a volcano 4,090 ft. up on Mauna Loa, one 
of the great spectacles of nature. These two vol- 
canoes are in Hawaii National Park, 245 sq. mi. 
Tourists, using airplanes, fly over volcanoes. 

Hawaii’s population was estimated in 1955 at 
491,756. Honolulu, pop. (1955), 252,158 (county, 
98,847), capital and chief port is on Oahu, as is 
Pearl Harbor, U.S. Naval base. 

Hawaii has a governor appointed by the Presi- 
dent for 4 years; he must have resided three years 
in the islands. The President also appoints a secre- 
tary, 3 justices of the supreme court, 9 justices of 
circuit courts and several other officials, all con- 
firmed by the U.S. Senate. District judges are 
appointed by the chief justice.. One delegate to 
Congress is elected every two years, he has floor 
privileges but may not vote. The territory voted 
for statehood in 1940, 39,413 for, 19,911 against. 
Congressional action is awaited. A constitution 
providing for an elected governor and a bicameral 
legislature, a senate of 25 and a house of 51, was 
signed by delegates to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, July 22, 1950. 


< 954, 1,068 ships cleared Honolulu Harbor 
with 5,344,426 gross tons. The city also is the 
principal airport, with 266,583 flights during Cl 
carrying 133,337 persons between Hawaii 
other terminals. The Territory has 16 airports. 
Largest industries, in order, are: sugar, pine- 
apples, livestock, fishing. Sugar production eer 
nually is approx. - 1,100,000 tons worth abou! 
$148,000,000. Pineapples, 29,000,000 crates of fruit 
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juice in 1954 were valued at $108,000,000, an 
oe ok: an est. $50,000,000. 
While the pure Hawaiian strain is 
part-Hawaiians show the largest increase 
racial group. _ 


~ 


As of Jan. I, 1955, there were 198 


public schools, — 
105 private schools; the University of Hawaii had 


4,671 students. 


OTHER REGIONS ADMINISTERED BY U. S. 


Canal Zone and Panama Canal 


The Canal Zone, in effect a U.S. Government 
reservation, is a strip of land extending 5 mi. on 
either side of the axis of the Panama Canal on 
the Isthmus of Panama, and is under the juris- 
diction of the United States by treaty with the 
Republic of Panama. Through it runs the Panama 
Canal, connecting the Caribbean Sea with the 
Gulf of Panama of the Pacific Ocean. The Carib- 
bean. port is Cristobal, formerly part of Colon; 
the Gulf port is Balboa. Adjoining Balboa are the 
administrative center of Balboa Heights, and 
Ancon. The terminal cities of Colon and Panama 
belong to the republic. 

The Canal Zone has an area of 648 sq. mi., of 
which 371 sq. mi. are land. Gatun Lake, 163.4 
sq. mi., is used by the Canal. Jurisdiction ex- 
tends to Madden Dam on the Chagres river. 

The Canal Zone Government deals with admin- 
istration, including sanitation and health. The 
Canal is operated and regulated financially by 
the Panama Canal Co., a government body. Both 
are headed by Brig. Gen. John S. Seybold, USA, 
who is governor of the Zone and president of the 
company. 

A French syndicate under Ferdinand de Lesseps 
failed to complete a canal, 1880-89, and a second 
French company failed in 1899, The U.S. bought 
their rights and offered Colombia compensation 
for a canal zone, but Colombia failed to ratify the 
treaty Oct., 1903. Panama declared itself inde- 
pendent of Colombia Nov. 3, 1903, and was recog- 
nized. by President Theodore Roosevelt Nov. 6. 
American naval vessels prevented Colombia from 
landing troops. On Noy. 18 Panama granted the 
Canal strip to the U.S, by treaty, ratified Feb. 26, 
1904, compensation $10,000,000, with annual pay- 
ments of $250,000 after 9 years, and a guarantee 
of Panama independence. The canal was opened 
to traffic Aug, 15, 1914. In 1921 Colombia accepted 
$25,000,000 compensation from the U.S. for the 
loss of Panama. In 1936 the U.S. agreed to pay 
Panama $430,000 a year and withdrew its guaran- 
tee of independence. A new basic treaty, signed 
Jan, 25, 1955 is described below. 

Only military units, civilian employees of the 
Government and their families, are allowed in 
the Canal Zone. The 1954 population was 38,953, 
excluding uniformed personnel of the Armed 


Forces, 
THE PANAMA CANAL 


The Panama Canal is a lock and lake canal, 
crossing the Isthmus of Panama from the Carib- 
bean Sea in a southeasterly direction to the Gulf 
of Panama of the Pacific Ocean. It is 50.72 mi, 
long, at least 300 ft. wide at the bottom of exca- 
vated channels, 110 ft. wide in lock chambers, 
which have a usable length of 1,000 ft. Depth 


varies, but is not less than 41 ft. a 
sections. in sea-level 


yee eae of 
» Which is an 
of the lake, is normally 85 feet 
above sea level, and the bottom of the Cut was 

ove sea level, 


- The channel 
Gatun Lake is 2334 miles long, eibareret 
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and upper. On the Ege ee one step is made 
at Pedro Miguel » a 
Gaillard Cut, and two at Miraflores Locks, about 
a mile to the south. 

In 1954 a total of 10,145 transits were 


made — 
(5,021 from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 5,124 © 


from the Pacific to the Atlantic). Of these, 9,006 


were ocean-going commercial vessels with 39,095,- 


067 tons of cargo. Tolls on commercial 
amounted to $33,302,000; Government ships, $3,- 
889,000. From 1914-1954 the Canal has handled 
233,841 transits of all types. 


NEW CANAL ZONE TREATY 


A new treaty regulating relations between the 


United States and Panama was signed in Panama 
City, Jan. 25, 1955, effective Aug. 23 after ratifi- 
cation by the U.S. Senate, July 29, and by Panama. 
The last revision of treaty relations had been the 
General Treaty of 1936. 

Principal among concessions made by the United 
States was an increase in the annuity paid Pana- 
ma for use of Panamanian territory for Canal 
Zone purposes from $430,000 to $1,930,000 yearly. 
Panama had asked $5,000,000 during negotiations. 
In addition, the United States returned to Panama 
about $24,000,000 worth of real estate no longer 
needed by the Canal Zone administration. Local 
and American employees of the company which 
operates the canal were guaranteed equality of 
pay and opportunity. 

Under the treaty Panama is enabled to levy 
income taxes on Panamanian citizens and those 
of third countries employed by Canal Zone agen- 
cies; United States citizens and members of the 
armed forces are exempt. 

Panama agreed to permit the United States to 
build a contemplated military road across the 
isthmus, from which civilian traffic may be ex- 
cluded, and granted the United States rights to 
about 19,000 acres in the Rio Hato region for 
military training and maneuvers for a period of 
15 years. It agreed to lower by 75% taxes on 
liquor consumed in the Canal Zone. 


Virgin Islands 


CAPITAL: Charlotte Amalie, formerly St, 
Thomas, AREA: 132 square miles. POPULATION: 
(Census of 1950); 26,665. FLOWER: Yellow Elder, 


The Virgin Islands form the most easterly U. S. 
territory in the Western Hemisphere. They com- 
prise about 50 islands lying east of Puerto Rico, 
1,500 miles southeast of New York, in the eastern 
Caribbean Sea. The three largest, St. Thomas, 
St, John and St. Croix are inhabited. Formerly 
known as the Danish West Indies they were pur- 
chased from Denmark for $25,000,000 (proclaimed 
Mar. 31, 1917). They are part of a numerous 
group of islands discovered by Columbus in 1493 
and named Las Virgenes for St, Ursula and her 
associates. Approximately 80 per cent of the popu- 
lation is of Negro descent. 

St. Thomas, most populous and cosmopolitan, 
has the principal 
ment. It is sit 


The islands are comprised. of two municipalities, 


and St. Croix. Under the 
revised Organic aoe ek July 22, 1954, legis- 

vested in a unicameral house of 
11 Senators, elected for two years. The Governor, 
appointed by the President, has certain veto 


nder the jurisdiction 


Pacific end of 


ina 
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of the Department of the Interior. The governor 
_is Walter A. Gordon, apptd. Aug. 19, 1955. 


The islands haye a workmen’s compensation 
Jaw, minimum wage and hour act, a full employ- 
ment act and stringent anti-discrimination laws. 


The U. S. Supreme Court voided the Territory’s 


- short-residence divorce law in a 5-to-3 decision 


April 11, 1955. 


Rum and bay rum are the chief exports. The 
islands also produce sugar, bay oil, lime juice 
concentrates, molasses and hides. Some livestock 
is raised> St. Thomas and St. Croix are served by 
the Caribbean and Pan American airlines and 


~ several steamship lines. The islands are increas- 


ingly popular as a resort area. Mean winter tem- 
perature is 78°, summer, 82°. 


Guam 


CAPITAL: Agana. AREA: 206 square miles. 
POPULATION (Census of 1950): 59,498. 


Guam, the largest of the Mariana Islands, now 
an unincorporated territory, was ceded to the 
United States by Spain by Article Two of the 
Treaty of Paris (Dec. 10, 1898). It is 30 miles long 
and four to eight and one-half miles wide. Dis- 
tance from Manila, 1,499 miles; from San Fran- 
cisco, 5,053 miles, in the typhoon belt of the 
Western Pacific. 


The United States has developed harbor facili- 
ties, airfields and other installations to make 
Guam one of the most important of the chain of 
pases in the Pacific. It now is the principal Pacific 
base of the USAF Strategic Air Command. The 
port of entry is Apra. Guam also is reached by 
Pan American World Airways. 

Following fifty years’ rule by the U. S. Navy, 
the island came under jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior July 1, 1950. The island is 
administered under the Organic Act of Guam, 
approved Aug. 1, 1950. The unicameral Guam- 
anian Congress, elected biennially by permanent 
residents, possesses powers similar to those of an 
American state legislature. 

The natives are a mixed race called Chamor- 
ros, with the Malay strain predominating. Lan- 
guage is Chamorro, but Spanish and English also 
are spoken with English the official language. 
The Catholic church predominates. Elementary 
education is compulsory. 

Exports include copra and cocoanut oil. All 
manufactured products are imported from the 
States and imports exceed exports by about four 
to one. 

Magellan discovered the group of islands, March 
6, 1521, while on his voyage around the world 
and named the group Ladrones. The islands 
were colonized (1668) by Spanish missionaries 
who renamed them the Marianne Islands, in 
honor of Maria Ana of Austria, Queen of Spain. 


American Samoa 


CAPITAL: Pago-Pago, Island of Tutuila. AREA: 
716 square miles. POPULATION (Census of 1950): 
18,937. 

American Samoa, comprising the islands of 
Tutuila, Aunuu, Manua Islands (Tau, Olosega 
and Ofu), and Rose Island, a coral atoll, became 
a possession of the United States by virtue of a 
convention with Great Britain and Germany 
(Dec. 2, 1899, confirmed in 1900 and 1904). Ap 
other, Swain’s Island, was annexed in 1925. 
Formerly under jurisdiction of the Navy, since 
July 1, 1951 it is administered by the Department 
of the Interior. The United States maintains a 
high powered radio station on Tutuila which 
reaches the United States, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, Honolulu and other islands in the 
Pacific. The station is open for commercial traffic. 


Pago Pago, in Tutuila, is a valuable harbor and 
a United States Navy coaling station. It was 
ceded to the United States by the native king, 
1872. 

American Samoa is 4,150 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, 2,276 from Hawaii, 1,565 from Auckland 
and 4,519 from Manila via San Bernardino Strait. 


Tutuila has an area of 40.2 square miles. 
Tau has an area of 14 square miles and the islets 
of Ofu and Olosega four square miles with a 
population of a few thousand. Swain’s Island has 
an area approaching two square miles and a 
few hundred people. 


The chief product and export is copra. Taro, 
breadfruit, yams, cocoanuts, pineapples, oranges 
and bananas also are produced for commercial 
purposes. About 70 per cent of the land is forest. 


The natives are of a high type of the Polynesian 
race. Local laws prohibit foreigners from buying 
their lands. 


Education is compulsory between 7 and 15. 


Wake and Midway Islands 


Wake Island, with sister islands, Wilkes and 
Peale, lies in the Pacific Ocean on the direct 
route from Hawaii to Hong Kong, about 2,000 
miles west of Hawaii and 1,290 miles from Guam. 
The group is 414 mi. long, 142 mi. wide and 
totals about 2,000 acres. 


The United States flag was hoisted over Wake 
Island, July 4, 1898, by Gen. F. V. Greene, com- 
manding Second Detachment, Philippine expedi- 
tion. Formal possession was taken Jan. 17, 1899. 


The Midway Islands, acquired in 1867, are a 
group in the North Pacific, 1,200 miles north- 
west of the Hawaiian Islands, and generally 
grouped with the latter geographically. The area 
of the group is 28 square miles. 


Wake and Midway are reached by Pan American 
World Airways. 


Kure Island, on the westerly edge. of the 
Hawaiian group, of value as an air base, was 
placed under control of the Navy by Presidential 
order Feb. 21, 1936. 


Johnson and Kingman’s, in the Pacific, also are 
under control of the Navy. 


Howland, Jarvis and Baker Islands, south of 
the Hawaiian group, also of value as air bases 
and owned by the United States, were settled and 
equipped as  aerological stations by young 
Hawaiians acting under the Federal Division of 
Territories and Insular Possessions. 


Canton and Enderbury Islands 

The United States and Great Britain agreed 
April 6, 1939 on a system of joint control and 
administration of Canton and Enderbury Islands 
of the Phoenix group in the Central Pacific, about 
half way between Hawaii and Australia. The 
formula applies for fifty years and thereafter 
indefinitely unless modified or terminated. Each 
government is represented by an administrative 
official and the islands are ‘‘available for com- 
munications and for use as airports for inter- 
national aviation, but only civil aviation com- 
panies, incorporated in the United States or 
America or in any part of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations for the purpose of scheduled 
air services.’ The United States is permitted to 
puild and operate an airport on Canton that will 
be open to use by British aircraft and civil avia- 
tion companies on equal terms. 


Islands Under Trusteeship 
CAROLINES, MARIANAS, MARSHALLS 


The Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
comprised of 625 islands in the western Pacific 
Ocean, including the Caroline, Marshall, and 
Mariana Islands (except Guam), which were 
formerly under Japanese mandate, has been 
placed under the trusteeship system of the United 
Nations by an agreement approved by the Security 
Council April 2, 1947, and by the United States 
government July 18, 1947. Dept. of the Interior 
took charge July 1, 1951. All of the Mariana 
Islands except Rota have been transferred to 
Navy administration. 


Germany seized many of the islands in 1885 
while the others were under Spanish rule until 
the Spanish-American War, 1898, when Spain 
sold them to Germany. After the outbreak of 
World War I, 1914. Japan took over administra- 
tion of the islands ‘‘to protect the interests of the 
Western Allies’? and later the mandates over them 
were awarded to Japan. In the period between 
the two wars, Japan fortified all of the larger 
islands in violation of its mandates and it was 
from there that it launched the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, Dec. 7, 1941. 

The total population of the Islands is estimated 
at 85,000, with only a small percentage of white 
settlers. Most of the islands are volcanic and 
picturesque, with luxuriant vegetation, but only a 
few of them are self-sustaining. The others de- 
pend on the United States for their sustenance. 
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— Oso Vheyenne......! 1654 1 1690, July 10 | s0o tata | 97,006 FS iS | 
iLand and water areas from Bureau of the Census, revised August 17, 1951. Land 2,974,726 sq. mi., 
Inland water 47,661 sq. mi. Total, 3,022,387 sq. mi 

bé Tmanent settlement. 5 

Tone Ei ‘Continental United States (square miles) previous years—(1790, 1800) ge pet dl 
1,720,122; (1820, 1830, 1840) 1,792,223; ene 2,997,110; (1860-1930) 3,026,789; (1940-1950) 3,022, ‘ 

Land area is defined to include dry land and land temporarily or partially covered by water. = 

Inland water is defined to include: permanent inland water surface, such as lakes, reservoirs 
and ponds. 

‘Total water area 1940 other than inland water 74,364 square miles, 


For water areas of the Great Lakes under U. S, jurisdiction consult Index for The Great Lakes. 


Chronological List of Territories 


re eee 


Yrs. | No. 
Name of Territory Date of Organic Act Admission as |Gov- 
Organic Act Effective as State /Terr.|’nors 

Territory northwest of Ohio River|July 13, 1787|No fixed date............... Mar. 1, 1830a| 15. 1 
Territory south of Ohio River. ..|May 26, 1790 No fixed dates qos June 1, 1796d 6 1 
BPIGORSDDL 5-8: ass av kiance ts Apr. 7, 1798/When President acted...... Dec. 10, 1817 19 4 
MALOU Bis ise Oreo casa tA cacao May 7, 1800|July 4, 1800...... .-|Dec. 11, 1816 16 2 
(QIU: ns a gp Mar. 26, 1804 Apr. 8, 1812c 7 1 
Jan. 26, 1837 31 4 

1 Aug.10, 1821 16 4 

EER CES tee re Dec. 3, 1818 9 1 

MUADAING os ci ieiy ce. e ec. cen. Dec. 14, 1819 2 1 
Arkansas. . June 15, 1836 17 4 
Florida..... Mar. 3, 1845 23 5 
May 29, 1848 12 3 

Dec. 28, 1846 7 3 

Feb. 14, 1859 10 4 

May 11, 1858 9 3 

Hee Sta | gh] i 

ONS ey See ee an. 

WiRSRIMGTON tan a sencc ws Nov. 11, 1889 36 13 
WODPasKS eset eo. .|Feb. 9, 1867.) 12 5 
Jan. 29, 1861 6 6 

Aug. 1, 1876 15 7 

Oct. 31, 18 3 zi 

Nov. 2, 1889 28 10 

Feb. 14, 1912 49 16 

July 3, 1890 27 12 

Nov. 8, 1889 25 9 

-|Suly 10, 1890 22 7 

(a) As the State of Ohio; (b) as the St SE on oes 

S the State o 0; as the State of Ten p 

act for Missouri Territory of veffective aks whe State of Louisi 


June 4, 1812, became effective the first Mi ane G) she ormanie 


Onday in December (7th), 1812. 
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Sent oe eee eee ee 
Origin of the Names of the States and Territories 


Alabama—Ali a was an Indian tribe of the 
Creek confederacy. Alibamu comes from Choctaw 


i.e., lack of water. 

Arkansas (pronounced Arkansaw)—Algonquian 
name of Quapaw Indians. 

California—Bestowed by the Spanish Conaquista- 
dores, being the name of an imaginary island, 
near the earthly paradise, in ‘“‘Las Serges de 
Esplandian,’’ a romance of chivalry written by 
Montalvo, 1510. Baja California (Lower Cali- 
fornia, Mexico) was first penetrated 1533. The 
state later was Alta (Upper) California. 

Colorado—Spanish, meaning red. 

Connecticut—From Indian, Quonecktacut, or 


Dakota—An Indian word meaning allies, or 
allied, designating the Dakota tribes. 

Delaware—Named for Lord de la Warr of Eng- 
soy governor of Virginia, who entered the bay, 
District of Columbia—Named for Columbus by 
al Federal Commissioners who laid it out in 

Florida—Named by Ponce de Leon on Pascua 
Florida, Feast of Flowers, Easter Sunday, 1513. 

Georgia—Named for King George II of England. 

Hawaii—English spelling of Owhyhee, where 
Capt. Cook was killed by the natives, 1779. 

Idaho—Indian words, Edah hoe, or Light on the 
Mountains. 

Hlinois—French name for Illini, an Indian tribe 
exterminated by Iroquois on Starved Rock. Illini 
means men. 

Indiana—State of the Indians. 

Iowa—Named after 2 Sioux tribe called Ioways 
or Alsouez, ‘‘sleepy ones,’’ by settlers. 

Kansas—Named after a Sioux tribe called 
People of the South Wind. 

Kentucky—From a Wyandot word, Ken-tah-ten, 
meaning land of tomorrow. 

Louisiana—Part of the vast territory called 
Louisiana by Robert. Cavalier de la Salle in 1682 
for Louis XIV of France. 

Maine—From Maine, an ancient province of 
France, south of Normandy, owned by Queen 
Henrietta Maria, wife of King Charles I. 

Maryland—Named for Queen Henrietta Maria. 

Massachusetts—Algonauian, from Massadchu-es- 
et, meaning “Great-hill-small-place,’’ a place 
near the big little hills. 

Michigan—From Algonquian word Michi, great, 
and Gama, water, applied to Lake Michigan. 
Michi comes from the same root as Missi in 
Mississippi. 

Minnesota—Two Sioux words — “sky-colored 
water.”’ 

Mississippi—From Algonquian words meaning 
Great River, first written by Tonti as Michi 
Sepe, later by Fr. Labatt as Misisipi. Marquette 
added another “‘s”. In France it was spelled with 
one “‘p” at the time of the Louisiana Purchase. 

Missouri—From a@ Sioux tribe of that name. 

Montana—Spanish for mountain country. 

Nebraska—From an Otos Indian word meaning 
Flat River, referring to the Platte River. 

Nevada—Spanish, meaning snow-clad. 

New Hampshire—Named (1629) after the County 
of Hampshire. England, by the patentee, Capt. 
John Mason of the Plymouth Council. 

New Jersey—The Duke of York of England, 1664, 
granted to Lord John Berkeley and Sir George 
Carteret a patent to the present boundaries to be 
called Nova Caesaria, or New Jersey. Caesarea, 
or Caesaria, was the ancient name of the island 
of Jersey which Carteret had administered. 

New Mexico—A term applied by the Spaniards 


in Mexico to territory north and west of the Rio 
Grande in the 16th century. Mexico comes from 
the Aztec word Mexitli, their war god. 

New York—So called in honor of the Duke of 
York who got the patent from his brother King 
Charles II, of England and sent an_ expedition 
and took possession of New Netherland, 1664. 


ing alliance of friends. 

Ohio—Iroquois name, denoting great. 

Oklahoma—Choctaw word for ‘‘red people.” 

Oregon—Various origins of the name have been 
suggested as follows: Origanum, @ wild sage found 
on the coast; Orejon, or Oregones, @ Spanish 
name for big-eared (Indian) men; Orgon, @ 
river in Chinese Tartary; Oyerun-gen, a Shoshone 
Indian word for ‘‘place of plenty’; Aura agua, 
Spanish word meaning gently falling waters; 
Ouragan, a French word for hurricane; Wau-re- 
gan, an Algonquian word for ‘beautiful water.” 

Pennsylvania—William Penn, the Quaker, who 
was made full proprietor by King Charles if in 
1681, suggested Sylvania, or woodland, for his 
tract. The king’s government owed Penn’s father, 
Admiral William Penn, £16,000, and the land 
being granted in part settlement, the king added 
the name Penn to Sylvania, against the desires 
of the modest proprietor, in honor of the admiral. 

Puerto Rico—From the Spanish Puerto Rico, 
Rich Port. 

Rhode Island—Isle of Rhodes, first applied by 
Verrazano, 1524, was chosen by the General 
Court of the colony, 1644. One island had been 
called Aquidneck. The name of Roger Williams’ 
settlement, Providence Plantations, was also used. 

South Carolina—See North Carolina. 

South Dakota—See North Dakota. 

Tennessee—From 1784 to 1788 this was the State 
of Franklin, or Frankland. Tennese was the 
name of the chief town of the Cherokees on the 
Little Tennessee river. 

Texas—Named for Tejas, an Indian word mean- 
ing friends or allies, applied to Indian tribes liv- 
ing around Spanish missions in eastern Texas. 

Utah—Named after the Utes, an Indian tribe. 

Vermont—From French words Vert, green, and 
Mont, mountain. The Green Mountains were said 
to have been named by Samuel de Champlain. The 
Green Mountain Boys were Gen. Stark’s men in 
the Revolution. When the state was formed, 1777, 
Dr. Thos. Young suggested combining vert and 
mont into Vermont. 

Virginia—Named by Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
fitted out the expedition of 1584, in honor of 
Queen Elizabeth, the Virgin Queen of England. 

Washington—Named after George Washington. 
When the bill creating the Territory of Columbia 
was introduced in the 32nd Congress, the name 
was changed to Washington because of the exist- 
ence of the District of Columbia. 

West Virginia—So named when western counties 
left Virginia, 1863. 

Wisconsin—An Indian name, spelled Ouiscousin 
and Misconsing by early chroniclers. Means meet- 
ing of the waters. Congress made it Wisconsin. 

Wyoming—The word was taken from Wyoming 
Valley, Pennsylvania, meaning mountains and 
valleys alternating. The original valley, site of 
an Indian massacre, became widely known by 
Campbell’s poem, Gertrude of Wyoming. 


ACCESSION OF TERRITORY BY THE UNITED STATES 


Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States 


Division 


Division { Yr. | Sq. mi 


Yr. | Sq. mi Division Yr. Sq. mi.! 


t of 17907..|.... 888,811||Gadsden Purchase. |1853 29,640||Midway, Wake, 
aie of 17902. a4 827,192 1867| 586,400 Swan Isl., Corn | 
By treaty with .|1898 6,423 Island & others..|..--| 42 
Spain: 1899 3,435||Trust Territory of | 
jorida......--- 11819 lent 1899 146 ano the Pacific Isl... ee | 8,475 
roe «| 1819 13, es pee " — 
eo re ve. l1845| 390,144||American Samoa... |1899 76||\Continental U. S.|,.. ./3,022 387 
OWESON. «05-4 285 11846| 285,580||Canal Zone. ...... 1904 553 — — 
Mexican cession. . -| Virgin Islands..... 1917 133||Grand total......|.--- 3,628,130 


TLand and water area in square 


Miles. 2includes drainage basin of Red River of the North, not part 


of any accession, but in the past sometimes considered a part of the Louisiana Purchase. *Area not 
included in totals; became Republic of the Philippines July 4, 1946. 
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When the War of the Revolution ended the 13 
original states—Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 

nia, North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia 
had & land and water area of 892,135 sq. mi., 
comprising New England, all land from Canada 
to Florida and from the Atlantic to the Mississip- 
pi. At the reauest of Congress (acting under the 
Articles of Confederation) the states gave their 
unorganized land to the Congress, which passed 
the Northwest Ordinance of 1787, and formed 
Northwest Terr., north of the Ohio river, and 
another territory south of it. 

France originally occupied and fortified a large 
area from Canada to the Gulf via the Great 
Lakes and the Mississippi, which it lost to Britain 
by the Treaty of 1763 at the end of the Seven 
Years’ War, also called the French and Indian 
War, Britain yielded this territory to the U. S. 
by the Treaty of Paris, 1783. After fighting 
Indians and British in border campaigns, the 
U. S. took possession July 11, 1796. 


Louisiana Purchase 

The first accession to the United States was the 
Louisiana Purchase, 827,987 sq. mi. west of the 
Mississippi. This was held by Spain until ceded 
to France in 1800, with the proviso that it go back 
to Spain if France gave it up. In order to free 
navigation on the Mississippi President Jefferson 
sent James Monroe and Robert R. Livingston to 
Paris to buy the isle of Orleans (New Orleans) 
and West Florida, for which Congress voted $2,- 
000,000. Napoleon, defeated in San Domingo, 
offered the vast Louisiana area. The treaty was 
signed Apr. 30, 1803; Congress ratified it in Octo- 
ber; the U. S. took possession at New Orleans Dec. 
20, 1803. The U. S. paid $11,250,000 (60,000,000 
francs), assumed claims of Americans against 
France, $3,750,000. Total cost $15,000,000 excluding 
interest. 

Nobody knew the exact boundaries. After Mar. 
10, 1804, the U. S. divided the Purchase into the 
Territory of Orleans, later the state of Louisiana, 
and the Territory of Louisiana. Included in the 
Purchase were the present state of Louisiana west 
of the Mississippi plus the port of New Orleans; 
the present areas of Arkansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Iowa and South Dakota; North Dakota except the 
northeast corner, held by Britain until the treaty 
of 1819; Minnesota west of the Mississippi; Kansas 
except a small part in the southwest; Oklahoma 
except the Panhandle no-man’s-land; parts of 
Colorado and Montana. Sometimes Wyoming was 
claimed and the territory was thought to have 
run as far as the Pacific coast, but U. S., Britain, 
Spain and Russia had conflicting claims and settled 
them by treaty. 


oo = wn Gives Up Florida 
pain, which still claimed East Florida and Wes 
Florida as far as Mobile, Ala., ceded all rights S 
the U. S. by treaty Feb. 22, 1819, ratified by Spain 
1821. The U.S. gave up claims to an undetermined 
border in Texas and on the Rio Grande and as- 
med a orth oF Spanish obligations to 
cans; total cost of the secor 
$8,014,087. nd accession, 
pain, Britain, France and the Americans h 
fought in this territory. Spain’s title was scaeee 
nized in 1783. In 1810 the U. S. took Possession of 
large areas along the Gulf, except Mobile, and 
West Florida declared itself independent and ‘asked 


annexation. In 1814 Gen. Andre 
Pensacola from the British. ber ger a 


a : oe Territory Organized 
rganization of the Territory of Orego: 
was not called an accession because “ihe Ute 
claimed title by (1) discovery and occupation: (2) 
a free interpretation of the Louisiana Purchase: 
eee, web. epain, 1819, Great Britain, 1818, 
ussia, . The northern bi ‘ j 
by ace with Britain in 1846. ree eases ac 
e Territory extended from the cr 
Rockies to the Pacific coast, north of a in ine 
and included the present states of Oregon Wash- 
ington, Idaho and parts of Montana and Wyoming 


arate th Faseeetn of Texas as State 
e rd accession came when t 

Texas was admitted to the Union ae co eae 
29, 1845. This was part of a 
tled by many U. s. 
independence in 1836, 


and applied for admission into the Union. It was 


United States—Territorial Growth 
‘How the United States Expanded Across Continent and 


iiiy 


Ocean 
bounded by the Rio Grande on the 
a and Arkansas Rivers on 
roughly 


i 


Since a two-thirds majority of the 
not pene it was some Mar. peg 
a jo’ ersolution of Congress, 

: ratified the 


majority of both houses. Texas 
agreement July 4, 1845. , 
Texas formally became a state Dec. 29, 1845. 
Congress gave Texas the right to divide itself 
into as many as five states ‘‘of convenient size’ 
discretion. 
retained as the state flag of Texas. 


fiown by the side of the Stars and Stripes, but 


BON ADEES ee Territory from Mexico 


At the end of the Mexican War the U. S. and 
Mexico signed the treaty of Guadelupe-Hidalgo, 
Feb. 2, 1848, which gave the fourth large accession 
of territory. This included the present states of 
Arizona, New Mexico, California, Nevada, Utah, 
and Colorado west of the Rockies. -The Gila river 
was a boundary line. The U. S. paid $15,000,000 to 
Mexico and assumed claims of U. S. citizens 
against Mexico. The claim of Texas to part of New 
Mexico territory was settled in 1850 by paying 
Texas $10,000,000. Interest increased both totals. 

Inexact boundaries and agitation by railroad 
men for the Gila river valley to build the Southern 
Pacific led President Franklin Pierce to send James 
Gadsden as ambassador to Mexico to negotiate con- 
cessions of land. Gadsden got the Mexican dicta- 
tor, Santa Anna, to yield 29,640 sq. mi. for $10,- 
000,000 in 1853. This made the Rio Grande the 
boundary line on the South and the Colorado river 


on tag vote Alaska from Russia 

Alaska was sold to the U. S. by Russia Mar. 30, 
1867, for $7,200,000 in gold, through the efforts of 
William H. Seward, secretary of state under Presi- 
dent Johnson, after much opposition. It was rati- 
fied June 20, 1867, and the U. S. took possession 
at Sitka Oct. 18, 1867. It has 586,400 sq. mi. 

The legend that the U. S. bought Alaska to repay 
Russia for allegedly preventing Great Britain from 
rendering aid to the South in the Civil War is 
without foundation. 


Hawaii Joins U. S. 

Hawaii, an independent kingdom with indepen- 
dence guaranteed by Great Britain and France in 
1844, had a revolution in 1393 and formed a re- 
public in 1894, The republic asked annexation to 
the U. S., which was voted 1898. The U. S. as- 
sumed the Hawaiian national debt of $4,000,000. 
The Territory of Hawaii was established June 14, 
1900. It has an area of 6,423 sq. mi. 


Islands from Spain 

After the 1898 war with Spain, Spain by treaty of 
Dec. 10, 1898, ceded Puerto Rico, Guam and the 
Philippine islands for $20,000,000. An additional 
$100,000 was paid later for islands of the Philip- 
pines not in the original treaty. Puerto Rico is a 
free commonwealth electing its own executives. 
Guam is administered by the Dept. of the Interior, 
The Philippine Islands received their independence 
July 4, 1946, as the Republic of the Philippines, and 
executed a treaty of defense with the U. S. 


Rea Panama Canal Zone 

er the Republic of Panama was established 
the U. S. leased the Panama Canal Zone Feb. 26, 
1904, for $10,000,000 outright and annual payments 
of $250,000, which sum was increased to $430,000 
annually in 1936, and to $1,930,000 in 1955. 


ies anaes 7 Other Islands 
n Jan. 25, , the U. S. bought the 

West Indies, comprising the islands of Bt. Chobe 
St. Thomas and St. John and numerous smaller 
islands from Denmark for $25,000,000. It estab- 
lished territorial government with an elective legis- 
lature and a governor appointed by the President. 
The islands were renamed Virgin islands the title 
etd ee by Columbus. : 

- S. also exercises sovereignty over - 
can Samoa since Nov. 1889, and Swett rer 
athe station, annexed 1925. It took possession of 

ake island in mid-Pacific July 4, 1898, and also 
owns Midway Islands, in the North Pacific. 


United States—Publice Lands 
Public Lands of the United States 


Pc -te ae Bureau of Land Management, U. S. Dept. of the Interior 

rm ‘original public domain’ embraces all the area title to which 
States Government by virtue of its sovereignty. In continental United TE Ee Tere ened Sante pie 
main” involved 1,442,200,220 acres of land and 20,232,320 acres of water area, which included the States 
of Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, and every State north and west of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers 
except Texas. In addition, it included the Territory of Alaska. It was acquired in the following manner: 


ACQUISITION OF THE ORIGINAL PUBLIC DOMAIN 


a 


Cost of 

How acquired Land area! |Water area! | Total area! Acauisitiga 
f Acres Acres Dollars 

. ‘State cessions (1781-1802) _.| 2233:415,680| 3,409,920] 236,825,600; _ 6,200,000 
Lo jana Purchase (1803). . 3'446,400| 6,465,280) 529,911,680] 23,213,568 

‘Red River Basin‘.........-..-. 29'066,880 535,040|  29,601,920]........... 
Gession from Spain (1819)... 1.05... sce e eee eee 43,342,720 ,801,920 "144'640| 6,674,057 
Oregon Compromise (1846)... . 00... 00sec eee es 180/644'480| 2,741,760] 183,386,240|........ ee 
TE AG a PS eee EAA geo] Gh) aaa) aaah 
Senaden Purchase tls6a). 2.0. cc on aoe sau: (> 18,963,920 26'880| 18,988,800} 10,000,000 
Tay Pica ie eer roe Ree Rea aURanpo nica 1,442,200,320| 20,266,240|1,462,466,560| 77,879,222 
Alaska Purchase (1867)... .2-.-eseee eee e eee 365.481.6001  9,814.400| 375,296,000| _7,200,000 


Authorities differ as to the method and as to the exact date of its acquisition. Some hold that it is a 
_ part of the Louisiana Purchase. Others maintain that it was acquired from Great Britain. 


DISPOSITION OF THE ORIGINAL PUBLIC DOMAIN 
Computed through June 30, 1954 


Title passed from the United States: Acres Title remaining in the United States: Acres 
Homesteads ...... niet Ree" 285,000,000 Grazing districts, etc. ......«--- _... 180,000,000 
Grants to railroad corporations.... 91,000, National forests ........-..-+-++-+++- 140,000,000 
Military bounties and private land Indian reservations .......-..----- 56,000,000 

¢ I aia Siagerc eet bh te rinsipa ile tr ss 95,000,000 National parks and monuments.... 12,000,000 
Grants to states........-----+--.-++: 224,000,000 Military reservations ........-----+- 12,000,000 
Cash sales and other disposals...... 335,000,000 | Miscellaneous .....----.++----+--*-* 12,000,000 

Total area disposed of........--- 1,030,000,000 Total remaining and unentered 412,000.000 


GRANTS TO STATES 
Computed through June 30, 1954 


Swamp and overfiow lands, 68,895, 
improvements (general items), 7,806,5 
for railroads, 37,128,531 acres; fo: 

6,429,590 acres. 
tional purposes. 


AREAS OF PERFECTED H 


education and other institutions, 12,758,996; agricultural college scrip, 70 acres; 


© wagon roads, 
In addition,-an estimated 21,447,459 acres have been reserved in Alaska for educa- 


State Acres State Acres State Acres State Acres 
Alabama. 5.006,506||Kansas...... 7,794,668||N. Hampshire 150,000}|Tennessee. . . . f 
Arizona.....- 10.543,753||Kentucky.-.. 354.606||New Jersey. . 210,000}|Texas......- 180,000 
Arkansas . 11.936.834||Louisiana.... 11,430,076]|New Mexico.. 12,794,659||Utah.......- 7,501,737 

Maine....... 210,000|| New York... 990,000|| Vermont..... 50, 
Maryland.... 210,000}|No. Carolina. 70,000}| Virginia... ... 300,000 
Mass.......- 360,000|| No, Dakota. 3,163,552|| Washington 3,044,471 
Michigan.... 12,143,844/|Ohio........ 2.758.862||W. Virginia. . 150,000 
Minnesota... 16,421,963}|Oklahoma.... 3,095,760|| Wisconsin.... 10,179,277 
0||Mississippi... 6,096,911|)/Oregon...... 7,032,847||Wyoming.... 4,342,520 
Missouri..... 7,416,982|| Pennsylvania. 780,000 ——— 
Montana §,963,338||Rhode Island. 120,000|| Total..... 223,835,244 
Nebraska. ... .458,711||So. Carolina. . 180,000 
Nevada..... 2,725,226||So. Dakota... 3,435,373 


for higher 
for internal 
provements, 6,103,749 acres; 


415 acres; for common schools, 77,523,220 acres; 


for canals and river 


55 acres; 
3,359,188 acres; and for miscellaneous purposes, 


OMESTEAD ENTRIES 1868-1954 ENDING JUNE 30 


Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres 

1868-1905 | 99,916,994 |/1916.. 7,278,281 ||1927..| 2,583,627 1938..| 1,361,943 ||1949 36,969 

OR 3,! 26,749 ||1917 497,390 ||1928..| 1,815,549 1939..| 1,088,938 ||1950 46,127 
TOOT ciore:s > 3,740,5 1918.._| 8,236,438 |{1929..} 1,700,950 1940.. 52,4: 1951 63,059 
1908.. 4,242,711 ||1919 6.524.760 ||1930..| 1,371,073 1941.. 389,977 ||1952. 37,506 
1909..... 3,699,467 ||1920.. 8,372,696 |/1931 1,352,861 ||1942. 187,500 ||1953. 39,219 
OL Pia 3.795.86: 1921.. +726,7 1932. ,209,894 ||1943.. 101,529 ||1954.. 43,432 
1 Sh Pes 4,620,197 ||1922. 7,307,034 ||1933 6,5 1944.. 50,506 ——_———_ 
1912... 4,306,068 ||1923... 5,594,259 ||1934..| 1,123,673 1945.. 34.692 ||Total. .|247,751,105 
918.5... 10,009,285 })1924... 4,791,436 ||1935..| 1,640.3 1946 29,368 
1914..... 9,291,121 |/1925... 4,048,910 ||1936..| 1,764,958 1947. 25,987 
$925. 0045 7'180,982 ||1926...! 3,451,105 1937..! 1,914,806 |!1948. 18,453 


Laying of First Trans-Atlantic Telephone Cable Begun 


Laying of the first trans-Atlantic telephone 


cable was begun in June, 1955, at 


Newfoundland, by the British cable ship Monarch. 
The ship was equipped to place 2,373 miles of 
cable on the ocean floor to Oban, Argyll, on the 
mainland of Scotland opposite the island of Mull. 
It is a joint effort of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., the Canadian Overseas Telecom- 
munication Co. and the British Post Office. it 
will cost $40,000,000, half of which will be borne 


by the American corporation. 


The cable will contain 18 circuits for a one-way 


conversation. A second cable making 


talk possible will be laid in 1956, with a total of 


36 circuits. A single cable will connect Newfound- 
land with Sydney Mines, Nova Scotia, when radio 
relay will connect with Portland, Me. 

The cable varies in diameter from 214 inches 
near the shore, where it must be specially pro- 
tected, to 1 inch in mid-ocean. Since the human 
voice carries only about 60 miles by cable, 52 re- 
peaters that amplify the voice and 8 equalizers 
that prevent vocal distortion will be installed as 
part of the cable. The present method of trans- 
oceanic telephone is by radio impulses, which are 
frequently disturbed and unreliable. They will, 
however, be continued after the cables begin 
operating. 


Clarenville, 


a two-way 


Ee 
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f£ the United States originated in an 
ape ai fie Continental Congress in Philadelphia, 


Bt tinice onan New York, the word Liberty was 


Later they placed a green pine tree 


iF tried this flag at the battle of 
Bunker ht ; A favorite device was a. Eonipecneke 
and one famous flag bore the legend ‘‘Don’t Trea 


on Me.”’ The rattlesnake was in the public mind 
after Benjamin Franklin’s paper, the Pennsylvania 
Gazette, suggested sending a cargo of rattlesnakes 
to London parks in retaliation for British in- 
justice. 4 

é In 1775 the Philadelphia Light Horse carried 
a standard with 13 alternate blue and silver stripes 
in the upper left-hand corner. Flags with 13 
alternating stripes were not uncommon. The Dutch 
East India Co. had a flag with 13 red and white 
stripes and a red cross on a white union as early 
as 1704 and flew it in New York harbor. There is 
also record of a Dutch flag with 13 yellow and red 


stripes. 

in 1775 the Continental Congress appointed Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Benjamin Harrison and Thomas 
Lynch to go to Boston to confer on a flag. They 
decided on 13 red and white stripes with the cross 
of St. George and St. Andrew on a blue field in 
the corner. This flag was raised by George Wash- 
ington Jan. 2, 1776, and was known as the Grand 
Union flag. On June 14, 1777, the Continental Con- 
gress resolved ‘‘that the flag of the United States 
be 13 stripes alternate red and white, that the 
union be 13 stars white in a blue field representing 
a new constellation.’’ It is believed this flag was 
used on the sea long before it reached the army. 
Some historians believe the official flag did not 
come into use until after Yorktown. 

Two legends have become associated with this 
flag. One is that Washington visited -Betsy Ross 
in Philadelphia and suggested the design, which 
she then modified, changing the points of the stars 
from six to five. Historians doubt the accuracy of 
this account, which was not circulated until the 
latter half of the 19th century. The other is that 
the stars and stripes were suggested by the coat of 
arms of the Washington family at Sulgrave Manor, 
England. This tale was not heard until 1850, when 
Martin Tupper, English writer, suggested it. It 
has no basis. 

Francis Hopkinson, a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, claimed that he was the designer 
of the Stars and Stripes. He also designed a number 
of coins and several items of paper currency in the 
early days of the Republic. Hopkinson, born in 
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HISTORICAL ORIGIN OF THE STARS AND STRIPES 
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stripes showed with stars, the number of the 
United Colonies, and denoted the subordination of 
the states to the Union, as well as equality among 
themselves. The whole was the blending of the 
various flags of the a and the white ones of 
the floating batteries. he red color, which in 
Roman days was the signal of defiance, denoted 
daring and the white purity. 

The flag of 1777 was used until 1795. Then, on 
the admission of Vermont and Kentucky to the 
Union, Congress passed and President Washington 
signed an act that after May 1, 1795 the flag should 
have 15 stripes, alternate red and white, and 15 
white stars on a blue field in the Union. The stars 
were arranged in three rows of five each. The flag 
fiown on the Constitution and other ships during 
the War of 1812 had 15 stripes. 

When new states were admitted it became evi- 
dent that the flag would become burdened with 
stripes. Congress thereupon ordered that after July 
4, 1818, the flag should have 13 stripes, symbolizing 
the 13 original states; that the union have 20 stars, 
and that whenever a new state was admitted a 
new star should be added on the July 4 following 
admission. No law designates the permanent ar- 
rangement of the stars, but when a new state is 
acne a new pattern is authorized by executive 
order. 

The flag of the United States (The Stars and 
Stripes) has 13 horizontal stripes—7 red and 6 
white—the red and white stripes alternating, and 
a union which consists of white stars of five points 
on a blue field placed in the upper corner next to 
the staff and extending to the lower edge of the 
fourth red stripe from the top. The flag now con- 
tains 48 stars arranged in six horizontal and eight 
vertical rows, each star with one point. upward. 


Proper Display of the United States Flag 


Congress, by joint resolution (approved by the 
President Dec. 22, 1942) established the following 
regulations as to the display and use of the Ameri- 
can flag by such civilians or civilian groups or 
organizations as may not be required to conform 
with regulations promulgated by one or more ex- 
ecutive departments of the Government of the 
United States. 


When to Display the Flag—The flag should 
be displayed on all days when the weather 
permits, especially on New_Year’s Day, In- 
auguration Day, Lincoln’s Birthday, Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, Armed Forces Day, Easter Sunday, 
Mother’s Day, Memorial Day (half staff until 
noon), Flag Day, Independence Day, Labor Day, 
Constitution Day, Columbus Day, Véterans Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day, and such other 
days as may be proclaimed by the President of 
the United States; the birthdays of States (dates 
of admission); and on State holidays. 

It should be displayed daily, weather per- 
mitting, on or near the main administration build- 
ing of every public institution, I+ should be 
meses 1a Rae eay. ne place on election 

i Playe urin: i 
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stationary flagstaffs in the open. Hotever the 
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How to Fly the Flag—When the fla 

displayed from a staff projecting horizontally 

or at an angle from the window sill, bal- 
or front of a building, the union of 


play the flag 
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the flag should be placed at the peak of the staff 
unless the flag is at half staff. When the flag is 
suspended over a sidewalk from a rope extending 
from_a house to a pole at the edge of the sidewalk, 
the flag should be hoisted out, union first, from 
the building. When the flag is displayed otherwise 
than by being flown from a staff, it should be 
displayed flat, whether indoors or out, or so sus- 

ended that its folds fall as free as though the 

ag were staffed. When the flag is displayed over 
the middle of the street, it should be suspended 
vertically with the union to the north in an east 
ane were street or to the east in a north and south 
No other flag or pennant should be placed above 
or, if on the same level, to the right of the 
American flag, except during church services con- 
ducted by naval chaplains at sea, when the church 
pennant may be flown above the flag during church 
services for the personnel of the Navy. 

When displayed with another flag against a wall 
from crossed staffs, should be on the right, the 
flag’s own right, and its staff should be in front of 
the staff of the other flag; at the center and at the 
highest point of the sroup when a number of flags 
of states or localities or pennants of societies are 
erouped, and displayed from staffs. 

When these other flags are flown on the same 
halyard with the of the United States, 

ee! at the peak. 
Heo the flags are goles from palacent stafis, 

nite States sho 
hoisted first and lowered last. No such “Hag te 
pennant may be placed above the flag of the United 
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The Flag of the United States, Origin, Pledge 
7 “oes one exception: the United Nations flag 


be flown above that of the United States and 


‘ other member nations at United Nations head- 


quarters. 


Wen cea ae a ieeatars pistform, the flag, if 

on a speaker’s platform. e F 

displayed flat, should be Bispl ee d 
the speaker. When displayed ater a staff 


platform in a pee auditorium, the flag should 
occupy the posi 
clergyman’s or speaker’s right as he faces the 
congregation or audience. Any other flag so dis- 
layed in the chancel or on the platform should 
placed at the clergyman’s or speaker’s left as 


_ he faces the congregation or audience, 


When the flag is displayed from a staff in a 
church or public auditorium elsewhere than in the 
chancel or ‘on the platform it shall be placed in 
the position of honor at the right of the congrega- 
tion or audience as they face the chancel or plat- 
form. Any other flag so displayed should be placed 
on the left of the congregation or audience as they 
face the chancel or platform. 

The flag should form a distinctive feature of the 
ceremony of unveiling a statue or monument, but 
it should never be used as the covering for the 
statue or monument. 


line. 

It should not be displayed on a float in a 
parade except from a staff, or as otherwise pro- 
vided. It should not be draped over the hood, top, 
sides, or back of a vehicle or of a railroad train or 
@ boat. When the flag is displayed on a motorcar, 
the staff shall be fixed firmly to the chassis or 
clamped to the radiator cap. 

When the flag is passing in a-parade or in a re~- 
view, or during the ceremony of hoisting or lower- 
ing the flag, all persons present should face the 
flag, stand at attention, and salute. Those present 
jn uniform should render the military salute. 
When not in uniform, men should remove the hat 
with the right hand holding it at the left shoulder, 
the hand being over the heart. Men without hats 
should salute in the same manner. Aliens should 
stand at attention. Women should salute by plac- 
ing ‘the right hand over the heart. 


The Flag at Half Staff—When flown at half 
staff the flag first should be hoisted to, the peak 
and then lowered to the half-staff position. te) 
fag should again be raised to the peak before it 
is lowered for the day. By half staff is meant 
lowering the flag to one-half the distance between 
the top and bottom of the staff. Crepe streamers 
may be affixed to flagstaffs in a parade only by 
order of the President. 


be placed so that the union is at the head and 
over the left shoulder. The fii t be 
lowered into the grave nor allowed to touch the 
ground. 


The Flag in Washington—When the flag floats 

from the staff of the White House, from sunrise to 
sunset, it indicates that the President is in resi- 
dence. 
Over only the East and West Fronts of the Capi- 
tol does the national flag fly continuously, night 
and day. The flags over the House Office Buildings 
and the Senate Office Building fiy only from sun- 
rise to sunset. 


The Pledge 
As revised by Act of 


“J pledge allegiance to the flag of the United 
States of America and to the republic for which 
it stands; one nation under God, indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all.’” 


drawn up 
Youth’s Companion, @ popular magazine for young 
people, in Boston, Mass. It 
exercises on Columbus Day, Oct. 12, 92. 

A change in the wording authorized by act of 
Congress signed by President Eisenhower June 14, 
1954, directed attention to the original pledge and 
its history. Words added a few years ago were 
of the United States of America following flag. 
The insertion in 1954 was under God following 
nation. The first was supposed to particularize 
this country for naturalized citizens and immi- 
grant children. 

When President Eisenhower signed the act that 
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Over the Senate and House of Representatives 
iste di of the Capitol the flags fly only while those 
bodies are in session and during a recess. At ad- 
iournment either at the end of a day’s work or 
or a session, they are lowered. 


Prohibited Uses of the Flag—The flag should not 
be dipped to any person or thing. Regimental col- 
ors, state flags, and institutional flags are to be 
dipped as a mark of honor. It should never be 
displayed with the union down save as a signal of 
dire distress. It should never touch anything be- 
neath it, such as the ground, the floor, water, or 
merchandise. It should never be carried flat or 
horizontally, but always aloft and free. 

The flag must not be used as drapery or fes- 
tooned, drawn back, nor up, in folds. 

The flag should never be fastened, displayed, 
or used for covering a speaker’s desk, or for drap- 
ing the front of a platform. It should never 
used or stored so that it will be easily torn, soiled, 
or damaged in any way. It should never be used 
as a covering for a pene never have placed upon 
it, nor on any part of it, nor attached to it any 
mark, insignia, letter, word, figure, design, - pic- 
ture, or drawing of any nature. It should never be 
used as a receptacle for receiving, holding, carry- 
ing, or delivering anything. 

The flag shouid never be used for advertising 
purposes in any manner whatsoever, nor be 
embroidered on such articles as cushions oF 
handkerchiefs and the like, printed or otherwise 
impressed on paper napkins or boxes or anything 
that is designed for temporary use and discard; 
or used as any portion of a costume or athletic 
uniform. Advertising signs should not be fastened 
to a staff or halyard from which the flag is flown. 

When the flag is in such condition that it is no 
longer a fitting emblem for display, it should be 
destroyed in a dignified way, preiera ly by burning. 


Flags of the Army—In the Army Regulations 
four kinds of national flags are described: flags 
fiown at military posts or on ships and used for 
display generally; small flags or ensigns used on 
small boats; colors which are carried by unmounted 
regiments and separate battalions and standards 
which are carried by mounted regiments and sepa- 
rate battalions and are, therefore, smaller in size 
than colors. 


Display of Bunting—Bunting may be used to 
cover a speaker’s desk, to drape the front of a 
platform and to decorate premises. The Act of 
1942 reversed the historic red, white and blue of 
punting and specified that the blue must be on 
top, with white and red below it. 

Tontil this act was passed Americans customar- 
ily displayed bunting with red at the top. The 
historic national song, Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean, closes with ‘‘Three cheers for the red, 
white and blue.’”’—Editor, WORLD ALMANAC. ]} 


THE PRESIDENT’S FLAG 


The flag of the President is of a dark blue rec- 
tangular background on which appears the coat of 
arms of the President in proper colors. 

When the President visits a vessel of the United 
States, the President’s flag is broken at the main 
the moment he reaches the deck and is kept fiying 
as long as he is on board. 

‘When the President is embarked on a boat he 
usually directs that his flag be displayed from the 
staff in the bow of his barge. When he passes in 
a boat flying his flag, vessels of the navy parade 
the full guards, four ruffles are given on the drum, 
four flourishes are sounded on the bugle, the 
National Anthem is played by the band, and officers 
and men salute. 


to the Flag 


Congress, June, 1954 


added under God he remarked that “in this way 
we are reaffirming the trandescence of religious 
faith in America’s heritage and future; in this way 
we shall constantly strengthen those spiritual 
weapons which forever will be our country’s most 
powerful resource in peace and war.” Immediately 
after the act was signed the pledge was thus re- 
cited on the steps of the Capitol in Washington. 

The original pledge was suggested by James B. 
Upham, one of the partners of the Perry Mason 
Co., publishers of the Youth’s Companion, accord- 
ing to testimony of its editors. Chas. M. Thompson, 
an editor, 1890-1925, has written that Upham 
wrote the first draft and passed it around to 
members of the staff, who helped compress it. 
Among them was Francis Bellamy, who promoted 
patriotic activities of the Companion and gave the 
pledge national circulation. The Youth’s Com- 
panion published a history of the pledge, which 
it issued. also as a_ leaflet, naming Upham as 
originator of the draft ‘‘afterwards condensed 
and perfected by him and his associates of the 
Companion force.” 
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Name of dam State River Ht.; Lth. _ Volume Purpose ¥r. 
ee ee 
Boulder) (C) - [Aris -Nev.2|\Colorado: mitre 
Hoover (Bou! 4 ings pk 
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Dams in the United States—Volume sat Purpose a 


OVER 200 FEET IN HEIGHT 


Source: Bureau of Reclamaticen, Dept. of the Interior; Corps of Engineers, Dept. of the Army 
Height—Difference in slevation, in feet, between lowest point in foundation and top of dam, naive 


TO. 
ofjparapel_ or other project of barrier in feet; main dam and its integral features as located between 
natural abutments. : 
1 volume in cubic yards of all material in main dam and its appurtenant works. 
Pen Date. Cesta was originally completed for use. 


ee irrigation: Psa Shs Control; P—Power Production; N—Navigation; ws—water 


Regulation; DC—Debris Control. 
Se ais ater name with type of dam are Bureau of Reclamation projects indicated as follows: 


(c)—Concrete; (E)—Earth; and (M)—Masonry. 


Shasta (C & B). ae Sacramento.........-- 
Ht G < 


-|Columbia..........-.- 

Pontaa Little Tennessee. ....-- 
h (E).....|/Idaho.....|South Fork, Bolse...... 
ae Reach") Co} North Santiam........ 


.|Pacoima Creek. we 
peReeMaS La peeeteste> 358 


FOXCHEQUED. iss cee ss G@alif. ce...| Merced... 2. ce... wae oe 
Buffalo Bill (Shoshone) (c) WEY ONE et Shoshone. ...... 
Cherry Valley Ce? Vbe eee 

Parker (C) 

Watauga. . 

oh (C). 

TUIWASSEE ket ees 

BOnsi0O. ele N. Y 

Blephant Butte (C)...... . M.-Tex.|Rio Grande........... 
Green Mountain (#)..... Colo = «5. BUG 3a ciara ee one aealotatns 
Horse Mesa (C)......... AT TS uct i ALES cei eaelarete 
Monticello (C).. +> | CaHt, < ..2...| Putal Creek eco. ne 
Seminoe (C).. oI WEYOS boc. INOFbHe EER Obes cerernte are 
New Croton. . N 


West Fork, San hae 
South Fork, Biolaieaiy 


San Gabriel Ni 
South Holston. . 

Bartlett (C)....... Sia 
PION IPEAUG. cis. vivicisiye sys 


Roosevelt (M) rahicets aes Arti 


NG 
Marshall Ford (C&E).. 


Color, mares 
ashi: olorado (Texas) . . 


-|Santa Ynez. 
sous Fork, Yuba. 


Palisades (E)........... -Wyo.. : 

atry L. Englebright.. allt. 4... | Yuba, 2p 
PIO ROAR canes seas (Tdaho,, ., . Boise, . cenit an aan 
The Dae 


Look-out Powt 
Ashokan.,..... 
Big Tujunga No. 
Coolidge. ....... 
Center Hill 


Norfork 


onchas......4... 
Deer Creek (E) 
Tieton (E)..... 
Chief Joseph 

utton 


Calderwood. . 
Pactola (E 


Seca Timae/e WiAU ENV OARS. lees 
Pagrohaes Gait ts: Klamath 
nita......-,+|Calif,..... 

Ariz 


Wash..... 
. bee 
_ Glines Canyon....,..... 
“sy “Sas Se eae . 
ews co) 
Allatoona. ........0-+..|GR&.... e+. | MCOWAN. .. eos nwa eee 


ee ee ewe er eee eee 
Oe be 
ee ee a 


Clark Hill...... .C,...|/Savannah..-.......66- 
O'Sullivan (E). ...eefLower Crab Cr......... 
Santeetlan . . . GV... 26 (CREOAN, . osc weenie 200 
Kerr (Polson) Bere 58 
Bull Run.... .(Oreg.....,{Bull Run......--.+++- 


MASS heat cl eats N.C... 1 |Big Pigeon.........05- 
(1) Under construction, data subject to revision. (2) Data not available. 


World’s Ten Highest and Largest Dams 


Source: Bureau of Reclamation, Dept. of the Interior. All types of dams, 


, No. Highest Ft. Yr. || No. Largest Cubic yds.| Yr- 
atl S800) oS Ss | ee eee 
1 1 |Fort Peck......-----++++- 125,628,288} 1940 
2 9 lOahe.. ..f.s0-0-- ve Fee 78,000,000] (1) 
3 . SsiGarrison .< .). ee ap 69,000,000 
4 |Shasta........ i, oe ar ee 602 1945 4 |Fort Randall........-+.-- 27,000,000] @ 
As 5. |Kurobe No. 4, Japan...... 590 (1) 5 |Kingsley......----+-+++> 26,000,000} 1943 
6 |Tignes, France...-......-+ 590 1953 6 |Gatun (Canal Zone),..... 25,107,000] 1912 
7 |Grande Dixence, Switzerlan 2580 (@)) 7 \Denison.......---++++ 93 18,290,000| 1944 
8 |Hungry Horse. . 564 1952 8 ISardis.. 6245+ te es cren 15,644,000| 1940 
9 |Grand Coulee.... 550 1942 9 |Hansen... .3.. 2.8. e sec eee »| 14,700,000] 1949. 
10 |Bekhme, India... 550 ie! 10 |Cherry Creek......-..+-: 14,650,000! 1950 


(1) Under construction. Data subject to revision. 
(2) First stage of construction; full height of dam to be 921 feet. 


Ten Highest Foreign Dams 


Source: Bureau of Reclamation, Dept. of the Interior 


Volume 

Name River Country Comple- Height (cubic 

tion (feet) yards) 
oes ee | Tomes es, ne 
Matuvoisin......-.++- Drance de Bagnes .|Switzerland,......... et 776 2,740,000 
Bhakra.......--+-+++ Sutlej PGs 5 erases een 6 a 680 5,120,000 
Kurobe No. 4......-- Kurobe [SBDANE jesse et abe wane 1) 590 2,800,000 
bras egtnta! dee a Manges Isere.... MATAOE kosin. leis dip. 2is -o'ai0i 1953 590 851,500 
.|Dixence. Switzerland........-- (1) 580 (2) {2,260,000 

Greater Zah Tn Gia ee ait nase (1) BbO es ee ees 
Lienne Switzerland........- . (1) 524 418,000 
.|Tadami WADA sto pacer ceed (1) 50! 1,970,000 

.|Noce nay a a Per Ivy 1951 500 147, 

Canelles.......-.-+-+ N. Ribgorzana......- Spain... ee ses Sesion 2 () 495 400,000 


(1) Under construction. Data subject to revision. 
(2) First stage of construction; full height of dam to be 921 feet, 


World’s Ten Greatest Reservoirs 
Source: Bureau of Reclamation, Dept. of the Interior 


Capacity Capacity 
No. Name Acre-feet No. Name Acre-feet 
figs Pre ee a eS Se SSS 2 See 

1 |Wainganga, India.....g.+--+- 33,300,000 6 |Pine Portage, Canada.......-- 11,136,000 

2 |Lake Mead, Hoover. A Base pre 31,142,000 7 \Roosevelt Lake, Grand Coulee. 9,402,000 
PE NCORN Gy ozo snidan 6s wie bt position eie'e 23,600,000 8 |Lac Casse, Canada.....-+--+-+ 8,800, 

4o\Garrison. .. 0. s-se eer renee 3,000,000 9 |Bhakra, India.......+-+++++-+ 7,400,000 

& |Fort Peck... .-.----00- ees: 19,400,000 10 |Hirakud, India........+-++++: 6,750,000 


Capacity—for full reservoir at highest controlled stage. 
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Reservoirs 
WITH CAPACITY OVER 235 BILLION GALLONS 


in the United States 


Source: Bureau of Reclamation, Dept. of the Interior; Corps of Engineers, Dept. of the Army : 
Capacity—For full reservoir at highest controlled stage: Area—For water surface of full reservoir; 


Year— Year of completion; River—Main stream. 


Purpose—tirr-Irrigation; FC-Flood Control; P-Power Production; N-Navigation; WS-Water Supply; | 


RR-River Regulation. 


Reservoir Location River Yr.| Purpose 
Lake Mead (Hoover)... .|Ariz.-Nev....... 1936 FC-RR-Irt-P |31.142,000/10.148 
Bite ebatayae:: eve « lon Daks, 5 wee 
ae radia Dag 5, Or ¥C-Irr-N-P_ |23'000;000 
BOLE PACK. oe ce ene IMLONU 5s ae 


Roosevelt Lake (Grand 


Clark Hill 


Blakely Mountain.......|Arkamsas....... Quac! 
Lake Okeechobee.. . .. | BI Siete 
Texarkana..... . 
Norris...... : 
SMEORG es crane ociels © : 
Lake McConaughy 

(GEMNZSICY) see wes ee INGDIN Ss csinisie are vere North Platte...... 1941|Irr-P-FC 
Elephant Butte......... N. M.-Texas....|Rio Grande....... 1916 |Irr-P 
Lake Cherokee 

(Pensacola)........... OuIR Fe essen 6 Grand (Neosho)... |1940|/FC-P 
Lake Murray (Saluda).../S. C............ Salida‘ 000 cca 930 P 

il 1951/FC-P 


Genter. tee oe PRVOIING cctchare ecarane Caney ForE....... 


Ark. Mo ‘1 |North Forks, White|1944|/FC-P 
Texas... PeIOOlOPANG ass:a.ca eure 1942! Irr-P-FC-RR 
Ariz. Nev .|Colorado. . . .|1950|P-RR-Irr 
Tenn. Ky bey . : .|1943, FC-P 

OHO Ss. claersietts RKO. i550 5 shia con 1927\Irr 
PSC RA Mire 8 OS Tallapoosa....... .|1926|P-RR 
Calif. A See Putah Creek: ... 1) (2) |Irr- WS 
IMIS. ¢ 4/=\s ase co LittleTallahatchie . |1940, FC 

Rarromitaerne Holston <<. os Se icck 


(2 
Aen 909 
Washington, Ore. {Columb 1933 3 
" .|Columbia..,...... -FC-P 
Miss... . Yalobusha........ 1954 
1 For 
Lake Marion (Santee)....|S. C 8 1941|P-N-FC 
Quabbin (Winsor)... . 22. Seah hao BILE Nee ee A 
rae ee the panor) BWIDK ooniarsiace 1939) WS 
BETOM) cS icsisctscs 
Tenkiller Ferry....:..... 1983 FO-P 
Flathead Lake (Kerr).... 1938)P-Irr 
San Carlos (Coolidge)... .|Ariz ENS apne 1928)Irr-P 
omy SOO OO Mea I Tennessee. ....... 1936|N-FC-P 
‘a Cay Oncor mrs oi Tenn Temnessee........ 1942|N-FC-P 
WMOWSDECCE iii ore ses 6G 6 as (e} Owyhee Itr 
Lake Moultrie (Pinopolis)|S. C............/Offstream. | ‘°° 7? 
ROOM TR ed cialis srs || L OXAB ie, < cis,0hocauc.c | LON, ee ees 
Pickwick Landing.......|'Tenn.-Miss.-Ala.|Tennessee. °° °°" 
Pathfinder...... 
Seminoe........ 
Guntersville........ 
Garza-Little Elm........ 
Buchanan (Hamilton)... . 
Ta bhy UES Cc. 
UNCUT iran 
peaaizoshish 7 Sao eee ) 
ayou (0S o 2 AP Oeanee 
Upper Klamath Lake. |: ./O Link 19a? Ir? 
Conklingville (Sacandaga)|N. Y.........../Sacandaga... °° °°" 1930 FG. 
Utah Lake ee NUGAIL s 5-5 «00> oo (POPORMG cc ok eee 1903 Nee aay al 
Harlan County : ..|Republican. 1211! 1953|F'C- 
Jackson Lake. . : i Snakoqs. i eee 1911 a 
Glendo,.....-. Ww keeeseed [North Platte... (2) ae FE 
Bridgeport. ..0.,.+......|Texas..\....../ ‘lWest Fork. Tinie ee C-P 
South Holston.......... (2 S-FC-Ur 
Leech Lak 1800 ree; 
BonNeVille i. vee sis veces alee 194: 
Lake Tahoe. ..........45 iin ns 
ae See (Morris -; = 
PHA) ose cle. se ces ORAS ort cheaete 
AVAtOONA....00. 60.0555: Ga seties Warts Btocoa ae Teed 


1951IFC-P 
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EDERAL HYDROELECTRIC PLANTS 


Federal hydroelectric plants in 1955 had a 
acity of 10,266,120 kw. The Federal Power 
mmission reported that Federal hydroelectric 
construction begun or under way in 1955 would 
account for 4,310,000 kw additional. Initial capacity 
‘of 20 new plants would be 3,494,600 kw, with pro- 
yision for ultimate capacity of 5,337,600. 
_ dn May, 1955, the Federal Power Commission 
reported the following installed capacities of Fed- 
eral hydroelectric plants by water basins: 


Rsapie Set Savannah 280,000 
pee 2,636, White ....... 230,400 
set 1,628,000 Roanoke ..... 218,000 
. 596,450 
493.460 Red” ae cose 88,200 
| Sacramento-San Arkansas ..... 79,000 
Joaquin 456,000 Mobile-Ala. .. 74,000 


- The first Federal hydroelectric plant was the 
| Minidoka on the Snake River, Idaho, 1909. Today 
‘the largest Federal plant is the Grand Coulee, 
‘Columbia River, Washington, Capacity 1,974,000 
“kw; second largest, Hoover, Colorado River, ca- 
“pacity 1,249,800 kw, divided between Arizona and 
Nevada; third largest, Bonneville, Columbia River, 
' Oregon, 518,400 kw. = 
_ Federal agencies operating hydroelectric plants 
"are Bureau of Reclamation, Corps of Engineers, 
_U.S.A., Tennessee Valley Authority, National Park 
Service and Indian Irrigation Service, with a 
1954 total of 10,266,120 kw. The Bureau of Rec- 
~ Jamation accounts for 4,718,450 kw, the Corps of 
Engineers 2,866,000 kw, and TVA 2,668,750 kw. 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


Tennessee Valley Authority is a corporation 
created by act of Congress May 18, 1933, The act 
instructed TVA tc take over Wilson Dam and a 
60,000 kw steam plant at Muscle Shoals, Ala., in 
the interest of national defense, and to develop 
fertilizer for agricultural improvement, install 
- flood control, aid navigation, produce hydroelec- 
tric power for sale, support research in chemistry, 
‘chemical engineering and metallurgy, conserve 
natural resources, including forestry, fish and 
- game; aid industrial and community development, 
supervise employe housing, and cooperate with 
state and local governments for the general wel- 
fare. It develops electric energy by both water 
power and steam. 
- TVA is financed by appropriations by Congress 
and by revenue derived from the sale of electrical 
» energy and fertilizer. Originally also bonds cov- 

ered funds advanced by the U.S. Treasury and 
RFC, now being repaid. Source and disposition 
_ of TVA funds for 21 years, 1933-54 in millions: 


Received from appropriations, 


ponds, etc.....-..2.-+se estes eee $1,895 
Received from gross reyenues.....- 1,031 
Total receipts.........--.+s+++++ + $2,926 
‘Invested in plant....-.---.+-+-+--: 1,630 
Expended for operations. ......---- 930 
Repaid to U.S. Treasury...-..--++> 123 
On hand, cash, receivables, ete.... 243 
$2,926 


When TVA summarized 21 years of development 
at the end of its fiscal year, June 30, 1954, the 
» whole system had an installed generating capacity 
of 6,075,685 kw, 57% in hydro plants and 43% in 
steam plants. New construction was expected to 
give the integrated system 10,000,485 kw by De- 
cember, 1956. A great part of its electrical energy 
was delivered to the Atomic Energy Commission, 
while 148 municipal and rural cooperative systems 
distributed more than 11 billion kwh to business, 
industries and farms in fiscal year 1954. 

In fiscal 1954 the net investment in the power 
plant, after depreciation, was $968,365,000. Reve- 
nue from power was $133,948,000 and net revenue 
$28,820,000. Investment in chemical facilities aft- 
er depreciation reached $22,649,000. TVA pays 
local and state taxes to seven states, but no U.S. 
income tax. 

In the 1954-55 planting season TVA furnished 
21,000,000 seedlings for reforestation, 15,000,000 of 
which were for planting in the Valley, the balance 
being produced fox other agencies on contract. In 
21 years 240,000 acres have been reforested. 

By the end of 1956 TVA expected to have 60% 
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Source: Federal Power Commission; Bureau of Reclamatio 
Interior: Corps of Engineers, Dept. of the racy eee ae 


of its generating capacity in steam plants. King- 
ston, largest in the world, to supply AEC at Oak 
Ridge, will have capacity of 1,440,000 kw. Shawnee, 
to supply AEC Paducah plant, will have capacity 
of 1,350,000 kw. Both plants have begun operation. 
TVA steam plants burned 7,279,686 tons of coal 
in fiscal 1954, and expect to use about 18,000,000 
tons annually when all the steam-electric facili- 
ties now under construction are completed. 

In 1954 TVA had 23,933 fulltime employees, 
working 40 hours a week. They have collective 
bargaining and an independent retiring system 
administered by management and employees. 

TVA has built 20 dams and is operating 30 in 
the Tennessee Valley. It provides a navigable 
channel of 11 ft. depth for 630 mi., moving over 
1,250,000,000 ton-miles of freight annually. 

TVA has a board of 3 directors, appointed by 
the President. The general manager is admini- 
strative head. There are 27 major officials. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower appointed Brig. Gen. Herbert 
D. Vogel chairman (confirmed, Aug. 11, 1954). Ha: 
Knoxville, Tenn., and Washington, D.C. 


POWER ADMINISTRATIONS 


Bonneville Power Administration (Dept. of the 
Interior) markets the electric energy generated at 
Federal power projects in the Pacific Northwest, 
chiefly in the Columbia River basin and other 
basins in Washington, Oregon, western Montana 
and northern Idaho. The projects are built and 
operated by the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army. BPA sells power 
at wholesale, for either resale or direct consump- 
tion, to public bodies, cooperatives and private 
agencies at the lowest possible rates, taking into 
account operation and maintenance, amortization 
of the Government’s investment, interest and 
other costs. Wholesale rates prepared by BPA 
must be approved by the FPC. 

Preference in available supply of power is given 
to public bodies and cooperatives. Resale of power 
to ultimate consumers must be at rates which are 
reasonable and nondiscriminatory. BPA has au- 
thority to sell power generated at Grand Coulee, 
Hungry Horse, Bonneville, Detroit, McNary, Big 
Cliff, Lookout Point and the following dams under 
construction: The Dalles, Chief Joseph, Chandler, 
Dexter and Albeni Falls. In addition BPA may 
market power from 12 additional presently .au= 
thorized projects in the area when constructed. 
The BPA had 6,565 circuit miles of transmission 
lines and 166 substations in operation as of Jan. 
1, 1955. During calendar year 1954 BPA delivered 
19.7 billion kwh to 116 customers for $46,207,000. 

Southwestern Power Administration (Dept. of 
the Interior) markets electrical energy generated 
at reservoir projects controlled by the Corps of 
Engineers, U. S. Army, in Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and parts of Kansas, Missouri, Texas and Okla- 
homa, under conditions similar to those of BPA. 
Its 7 projects and installed capacity (kw): 


Bull Shoals, White River, Ark......... 160,000. 
Norfolk, North Fork R., Ark........+-- 70,000 
Narrows, Little Missouri, Ark.......-- 17,000 
Whitney, Brazos R., Texas.......-.+- 30,000 
Denison, Red R., Okla.-Texas.......- 70,000 


Ft. Gibson, Grand (Neosho) R.; Okla. 45,000 
Tenkiller Ferry, Illinois R., Okleszs.% 34,000 


Total KW. occ c sense seed ovetenses 426,000. 


SPA operates and maintains 1,004 miles of high 
voltage transmission lines and 18 substations and 
switching stations. During the year ended June 
30, 1954, SPA sold 822,129,016 kwh of energy, dis- 
tributed as follows: REA cooperatives, 41.4% 
municipalities, 10.7%; Federal Government loads, 
3.5%; private utility companies, 44.4%. Total 
revenue from sale of power was $4,711,999. 


Southeastern Power Administration (Dept. of 
the Interior) markets power produced at projects 
controlled by the Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army, 
in Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, Scuth 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Tennessee. Specifically the power 
plants at Allatoona (Ga.), Clark Hill (Ga.-S. C.), 
John H. Kerr (Va.-N. C.), Wolf Creek (Ky.), Dale 
Hollow (Tenn.) and Center Hill (Tenn.) with a 
capacity of 836,000 kw and has the following 
under construction, with year scheduled for open- 
ing and capacity in kw: 
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Jim Woodruff, Fla., 1956........--.++- 30,000 
Buford, Ga., 1957... 2. e eee eee tee ;000 
Cheatham, Tenn., 1957.........-++--++ 36,000 
Old Hickory, Tenn., 1956.............- 100,000 


During the year ended June 30, 1954, SEPA sold 
1,779,437, 722 on gross revenue $7,931,023. 


HOOVER DAM, BOULDER CANYON 


foover Dam, completed in 1936 by the Bureau of 
Daeimation on the Colorado River, Arizona- 
Nevada, is the principal engineering structure of 
Boulder Canyon project. It is 726 feet high, 1,244 
ft. long at top, contains 4,400,000 cu. yds. of con- 
crete. Its reservoir, Lake Mead, extends 115 miles 
upstream and has a storage capacity of 31,142,000 
acre-feet and is the largest artificial lake by vol- 
ume in the world. 

In the U-shaped Hoover Dam power plant there 
are 18 generators, having a total capacity of 1,- 
249,800 kw, driven by turbines totaling 1,742,000 
h. p. The installed capacity is sufficient to supply 
the normal domestic needs of 17,500,000 persons. 
The United: States has executed contracts for dis- 
posal of all firm and secondary energy generated at 
the plant until 1987, the end of the amortization 
period. The Department of Water and Power of 
the Los Angeles and the Southern California 
Edison Company operate the generating equipment. 

The Federal investment in the Boulder Canyon 
project is to be repaid with interest at 3% by 
revenues from power and water storage, except for 
$25,000,000 allocated to flood control, which is to be 
repaid without interest. Since 1936, the project has 
produced revenue of $124,572,525 and paid into the 
U. S. Treasury $77,056,302, of which $57,486,169 
was for interest and $19,570,133 for principal. 


McNARY DAM 


McNary Dam, dedicated by President Hisen- 
hower Sept. 23, 1954, is located on the Columbia 
River between Oregon and Washington about 190 
miles east of Portland, Ore. McNary Lock and 
Dam is named for the late U.S. Senator, Charles 
L. McNary. It was authorized March 2, 1945, and 
construction was started in May, 1947, by the 
Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army. The project is 
expected to cost about $287,000,000. The dam in- 
cludes a gate-controlled spillway 1310 feet long, 
@ powerhouse 1,422 feet long and a navigation 
lock, which provides the world’s highest single- 
lift with a maximum of 92 feet. The navigation 
lock chamber is 86 ft. wide and 675 ft. long. The 
project’s total length is 7,300 feet. The completed 
powerhouse will contain 14 units with a total 
rated capacity of nearly 1,000,000 kw. Completion 
is scheduled for December, 1956. 


GRAND COULEE DAM 


The world’s largest dam, power plant and pump- 
ing plant are located on the Columbia River in 
Washington, 92 miles west and north of Spokane 
and 240 miles east of Seattle. 

Built by the United States Bureau of Reclama- 
tion as the key water control structure in the 
Mmillion-acre Columbia Basin Project, the dam is 
550 feet high, 4,173 feet long, contains more than 
10,585,000 cubic yards of concrete. Nearly half its 
volume is below the river surface. The central 
spillway is 1,650 feet wide, and the waterfall over 


it is half as wide and twice as high as Niagara 
Falls. Within the dam are 814 miles of Tne peSuIn 
galleries and 245 miles of shafts. Buried in the 
concrete are 1,700 miles of thin-wall steel tubing, 
through which cold water was circulated during 
the construction period to cool the concrete. 

The Grand Coulee power plant, consisting of two 
powerhouses on the down-stream side of the dam, 
contains 18 main generators of 108,000 kw each, 
and three smaller station units, with a combined 
capacity of 1,974,000 kw. Each main generator 
with its turbine weighs 1,500 tons. The plant 
holds all records for hourly (2,321,000 kwh), daily 
(53,181,000 kwh), monthly (1,514,140,000 kwh) 
and yearly (14,698,303,400 kwh) production of 
electric ey 

Power from the Grand Coulee Dam made - 
ble the atomic energy installations at Hanfora 
Wash., as well as the develo 3 


pment of large alu- 
minum plants, making 40% of all U.S. aluminum. 
The pumping plant raising water for irrigation 


from the 151-mile reservoir Franklin D. Roose 

Lake, behind Grand Coulee Dam ultimately wat 
contain 12 of the largest capacity pumps ever 
built, any two of which could supply the water 
needs of New York and Chicago combined. Six 
of the units already have been installed to pump 
4,320,000 gallons per minute into reservoirs and 
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canals. Water is raised 350 feet by the dam and 
an additional 280 feet by the pumps, total 630 

‘coject, begun July 16, 1934, is 
intended to reclaim about 1,000,000 acres of semi- 
arid land for irrigation 125 miles south of Grand 
Coulee Dam. North and South Dams have created 
an equalizing reservoir by sealing off both ends of 
the dry Grand Coulee, into which water is pumped 
from Lake Franklin D. Roosevelt and distributed 
by gravity flow through other reservoirs, canals, 
siphons, and laterals. aieguoet pete the Mepis 
works an in 1952 when water was made ayail- 
= Facilities to supply 


$740,056,000. 
lay will be repaid through the sale of power 
produced by the Grand Coulee power plant. 


MISSOURI RIVER BASIN PROJECT 


In the vast basin of the Missouri River there is 
in progress a water and land resource develop~ 
ment considered the largest undertaking of its 
kind in history. It affects a 529,000 square-mile 
region, comprising one-sixth of the continental 
United States, and includes the construction of 
reservoirs and other engineering features which, 
with soil and water conservation, will provide 
flood control, irrigation, electric power and navi- 
gation. There will also be related gains in the de- 
velopment of fish and wildlife, recreation, pollu- 
tion abatement and forest and mineral resources. 

The program proposes more than 112 multipur- 
pose reservoirs in the Missouri River and its trib- 
utaries with a capacity of 107,400,000 acre-feet; 
irrigation of more than 3,589,000 additional acres 
of land and supplemental water for approximately 
752,900 acres now receiving an inadequate sup- 
ply; hydroelectric plants with an ultimate generat- 
ing capacity of 2,816,650 kw. and an annual 
output of more than 13 billion kilowatt-hours. 
Soil and moisture conservation will affect many 
million acres of farms, ranches, range lands 
and forests and control of floods will reduce dam- 
age on 5,000,000 acres of valley lands and to 50 
municipalities. 

Under the Pick-Sloan Pian, the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation works upstream and on the tributaries to 
develop water primarily for irrigation, while the 
U. S. Corps of Engineers works primarily for flood 
control and navigation in downstream areas. 
Hydroelectric power developed on the Army dams 
is marketed by the Bureau of Reclamation along 
with power generated at Bureau dams. Legis- 
lative authority for joint execution of the program 
is the Flood Control Act of Dec. 22, 1944. 

The Governors of Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota and Wyoming, and repre- 
sentatives of the Corps of Engineers, Departments 
of Agriculture, Commerce, Labor and Interior, 
Health, Education & Welware, and Federal Power 
Commission, make up @ Missouri Basin Inter- 
Agency Committee which is coordinating the diver- 
sified program. 

Although not yet wholly authorized, about one- 
fifth of the program has been accomplished. 
Power plants at Engineer-constructed dams at 
Fort Peck, Mont., and Fort Randall, S.D., are in 
operation, with an installed capacity of 485,000 
kilowatts. Three others—Garrison, N.D., 400,000 
kw., 1955; Gavins Point, S.D., 100,000 kw., 1956; 
and Oahe, S.D., 425,000 kw., 1961, will furnish a 
total of 1,410,000 kilowatts of generating capacity. 

Under the Bureau of Reclamation, 15 irrigation 
units have been completed or are under construc- 
tion, and advance planning is under way leading 
to start of construction on 15 other units. Four- 
teen Reclamation-built-dams are functionally com- 
plete and in operation: Cedar Bluff, Bonny, 
Kans.; Enders, Trenton, Medicine Creek, Neb.; 
Dickinson, Heart Butte, Jamestown, N.D.; Shade- 
hill, Angostura, §.D.; Boysen, Keyhole, Kortes, 
Wyoming; and Canyon Ferry, Montana. Power 
plants are in full operation at Boysen, Kortes, 
Canyon Ferry, and Angostura. 

Over-all cost of the Missouri River Basin pro- 
gram was estimated in 1955 at $5,164,660,000, of 
which $12,400,000 was for Department of Agri- 
culture projects; $2,677,360,000 for Bureau of 
Reclamation projects; and $2,474,900,000 for Corps 
of Engineers projects. By June, 1955, expenditures 
by the Corps of Engineers totaled $903,713,600 
and for the Bureau of Reclamation, $298,790,000. 
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’ Ft. Gibson Reservoir, Oklahoma 


CAPACITIES OF HYDROELECTRIC STATIONS COMPLETED OR 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION BY THE CORPS OF ENGINEERS, U.S. ARMY 


Project 


Albeni Falls Reservoir, Idaho. . 


Cheatham Lock and 
Chief Joseph Dam, Washington. ............+0+-+- 
Clark Hill Reservoir, Georgia-South Carolina........ 
Dale Hollow Reservoir, Tennessee 
Dalles Dam, Oregon-Washington. ........ 0... .0ees 
Denison Dam (Lake Texoma), Oklahoma-Texas 
Detroit Reservoir, Oregon 


Ft. Peck Dam, Montana...... 66. eee e eee eres 
Ft. Randall Reservoir, South Dakota.............- 
Garrison Reservoir, North Dakota.............+++: 
Gavins Point Reservoir, South Dakota-Nebraska.... 
Jim Woodruff Lock and Dam, Georgia............- 
John H. Kerr Reservoir, North Carolina-Virginia... . 
Lookout Point Reservoir, Oregon..........-.- 
MeNary Lock and Dam, Oregon-Washington 
Narrows Reservoir, Arkansas.........--- 
Norfolk Reservoir, Arkansas-Missouri....... 
Oahe Reservoir, South Dakota-North Dakota 
Old Hickory Lock and Dam, Tennessee 
eeiipout Reservoir, Virgin: 

St. Marys River (Soo Locks), Michigan...........- 
Table Rock Reservoir, Arkansas-Missouri 
Tenkiller Ferry Reservoir, Oklahoma 
Whitney Reservoir, Texas. .....----- +e eee reereres 
Wolf Creek Reservoir, Kentucky 


*As scheduled for Jan. 1, 1956. 
Principal Waterways 


Name plate capacities 


First 
power Existing Under Planned 
produc- instal- construc- ultimate 
tion lation installation 
(KW) * (KW) 
1955 42,600 42 
1950 74,000 110'000 
955 75,000 ,000 
1938 518,400 518,400 
LG5S) Pheri ds cee os 86,000 
1953 160,000 320,000 
1951 135,000 135,000 
1 Ulnar ae 36,000 
1956 256,000 1,280,000 
1953 0,000!) fia. hsppseetanee 80,000 
1949 DA 000) hai uar apes 54,000 
TRS) A hee apr Ne Byte 1,248,000 
1945 OG, 000: Era, sera renee 175,000. 
1954 118,000 Glow ecsnameunse 18,000 
1953 AD DOO Oa ra anatea ion 67,500 
1944 BB 000 F yieis saat Sie ee 165,000 
1954 280,000 ,000 
1955 160,000 400,000 
1957 00,000 
1956 30,000 
1953 204,000 
1955 135,000 
1954 980,000 
1950 5,500 
1944 140,000 
1961 425,000 
1956 ,000 
1954 ,000 
1952 18,400 
1960 ,000 
1954 34,000 34,000 
1954 30,000 | ").a sar ree 30,000 
1952 270,000 . licnde> oe wee 270,000 
3,845,400 2,882,000 8,136,400 


in the United States 


Source: Maj. Gen. S. D. Sturgis, Jr., Chief of Engineers, Department of the Army 


The United States has the world's greatest sys- 
tem of navigable harbor channels and inland wa- 


terways, as a result of Federal improvements 
carried out by the Corps of Engineers, Department 
of the Army. 


The Mississippi River System is the most ex- 
tensive segment of the inland waterway network. 
It links with navigable channels the Great Lakes 
on the North and the Gulf of Mexico on the 
South. Improved tributaries of the Mississippi ex- 
tend like broad turnpikes to rich sources of raw 
materials and to great centers of industry. 

On the Lower Mississippi, there is a deep-draft 
channel enabling ocean vessels to proceed to New 
Orleans and Baton Rouge, approximately 250 miles 
inland. From Baton Rouge to Minneapolis and-St. 
Paul, the Mississippi River has a navigable chan- 
nel with minimum .depth of 9 ft. Dependable 9-ft. 
navigation on the Upper Mississippi has been made 
possible by 27 locks and dams. 

On the Ohio River, from its mouth to Pitts- 
burgh, 2 distance of 981 miles, the Corps of 
Engineers constructed the nation’s most’ extensive 
system of 46 navigation locks and dams. This pro- 
vides a dependable 9-it. channel. There is a rise 
of 420 feet on the Ohio, from its mouth to Pitts- 
burgh, necessitating extensive canalization. Im- 
portant tributaries of the Ohio, such as the 
Monongahela, Allegheny, Kanawha, and Tennessee 
have also been developed with 9-ft. channels. 

The Illinois Waterway, connecting the Mississip- 
pi with the Great Lakes, is completely canalized 
over its 327 miles with a minimum navigable depth 
of 9 feet, the depth also designed for the Missouri 
River from its mouth to Sioux City, a distance of 
761 mi. The Mississippi river system has generally 
a 9-ft. channel, and 12 ft. from Cairo, Ill., south. 


Great Lakes Connecting Channels 

Great Lakes, forming part of the northern 
boundary of the United States, is the world’s 
busiest inland waterway system. Its usefulness 
has been made possible by developed connecting 
channels. For instance, St. Marys River, connect- 
ing Lake Superior with the other Great Lakes, has 
a natural rapids at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., with 
a fall of 21 ft. Four locks were built to overcome 
this natural barrier, the deepest of which is the 


MacArthur. Approximately 85% of the iron ore 
produced in the U. S. is transported to the steel 
mills via this route. The present Welland Ship 
Canal, which overcomes the barrier formed by 
Niagara Falls, was constructed by Canada. 

A protected Intracoastal Waterway extends 1,000 
mi. along the Atlantic coast and the same distance 
along the Gulf coast. This connects many natural 
coastal waterways and provides a channel for tows 
and light-draft vessels. The Atlantic section has 
a channel 12 ft. deep from Trenton, N. J., to 
Melbourne, Fla. From Melbourne to Miami it is 8 
ft., and from Miami to Key West 4 it. 


Gulf Intracoastal. Waterway 

On the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway, a navigable 
channel with 12-ft. depth extends from Carra- 
belle, Fla., to Brownsville, Texas, at the Mexican 
border. The main channel is to be extended to its 
eastern terminus in Apalachee Bay. 

There are numerous routes leading many miles 
inland from the coastal shores to port cities, in- 
dustrial and agricultural areas. An excellent ex- 
ample is the improved navigable waterway via the 
Tombigbee, Warrior and Black Warrior rivers to 
the Birmingham, Ala., steel area, 470 miles. The 
Hudson River and New York State Barge Canal, 
with navigable channels, connect the New York 
area and the eastern coast with the Great Lakes. 


Pacific Coast Waterways 
On the Pacific coast, the Columbia River has a 
deep draft channel serving the ocean ports. of 
Portland, Ore., and Vancouver, Wash., and con- 
tinuing to the head of the Bonneville Pool, with a 
light-draft channel therefrom to Pasco, Wash. 
Eventually, it is planned to have a developed navi- 
gable channel all the way to Lewiston, Idaho, via 
the Columbia and Snake Rivers, 460 miles. 
Ocean vessels can navigate to many inland cities. 
Philadelphia is 100 miles inland on the Delaware 
River. Baltimore is 150 miles inland. Washington, 
a similar distance inland, has a deep draft chan- 
nel, enabling ocean vessels to navigate up the Po- 
tomac River. Jacksonville, Wilmington and Savan- 
nah are other ocean ports miles inland from the 
coast. Houston, Texas, is connected with the Gulf 
of Mexico by a ship canal of 5842 mi. 


The U. S. frigate Constellation was awarded to B 
Assembly of Maryland and Baltimore agreed to 
at Baltimore in 1797, and although partially rebuil 
near historic Fort McHenry. 


pay for 


altimore for permanent custody after the General 
its partial restoration. The frigate was built 
t, retains the original lines. It will be exhibited 
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Washington, D. C., headquarters of the National 
ovement, js the focal point of interest visited 
annually by increasingly large numbers of erEE 
With a population of 802,178 (Census of 1950), 
is believed to shelter up to 3,000,000 visitors during 
the year. It is the destination of many conven- 
tions, and numerous schools send students in char- 
tered buses to make the rounds of monuments, 
galleries and Government offices, many of which 
have free lectures and conducted tours. 

Washington is reached by the Pennyslvania, 
€hesapeake & Ohio, Baltimore & Ohio, Fredericks- 
burg & Potomac, and Southern railways through 
Union Station, and by the Old Dominion line. Its 
National Airport is served by Allegheny, Ameri- 
can, Capital, Colonial, Eastern, National, North- 
west, Resort, TWA and United airlines. Andrews 
Field,. U. S. Air Force rece near Washington, 
also serves civilian aircraft. 

The architecture of the public buildings has 
been affected by the styles of periods, but in 
general has retained the simplicity of the Graeco- 
Roman fundamentals. Most of the buildings 
erected in recent decades conform externally to 
classical lines, but their interiors are the most 
modern and streamlined of office structures, sacri- 
ficing monumental impressiveness to function. The 
principal expression of classical ideals within and 
without is the Supreme Court Building. The most 
imposing interior hall is the rotunda of the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art. " 

The central design extends from the Capitol 
through the elm-bordered Mall to the Washing- 
ton Monument and thence over the reflecting 
basin to the Lincoln Memorial. A cross-axis is 
formed by the White House, the Washington 
Monument, and the Thomas Jefferson Memorial. 

Arlington Memorial Bridge, across the Potomac 
to Virginia, leads to Arlington National Ceme- 
tery, the Custis-Lee Mansion and the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier. 

Along the south side of Pennsylvania Avenue 
from the Treasury to the Capitol are the Depart- 
ments of Commerce, Labor, Post Office and Justice, 
the Archives, Interstate Commerce, Internal Rev- 
enue and the Federal Trade Commission. These 
buildings have a uniform cornice line and an 
adaptation of classical exteriors. On the south 
they face Constitution Avenue, a monumental 
thoroughfare extending two-and-a-half miles from 
the Capitol to the Lincoln Memorial. A frame for 
this memorial is formed on the north side of the 
avenue by five white marble buildings set back 
of deep gardens—buildings of the Pan-American 
Union, Atomic Energy Commission, Federal Re- 
serve, National Academy of Sciences and Amer- 
ican Institute of Pharmacy. The Interior Depart- 
ment occupies two squares between C and E, 18th 
and 19th Streets. Framing the grounds south of 
the White House are the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art, the American Red Cross, Constitution Hall 
and Continental Memorial Hall of the D. A. R. 

Ford’s Theater, in which President Lincoln 
was shot by John Wilkes Booth Apr. 14, 1865, 
now houses the Oldroyd collection of Lincoln 
memorabilia and many other historical objects, 
including Booth’s weapons. Across the street 
is the Peterson house, in which Lincoln died, with 
much original furniture. 

Capitol Hill, dominated by the Capitol, has in its 
environs the Senate and House Office buildings, the 
U. S. Supreme Court, the Library of Congress, Fol- 
ger Shakespeare Library, Union Station, U. S. Bo- 
tanic Garden and Government Printing Office, The 
latter has free conducted tours. 

See article on District of Columbia, page 196. 


The Capitol 
The Capitol building in Washington, D. C., is 
situated on a plateau 88 ft. above the level of the 
Potomac River and covers an area of 153,112 sq. ft., 


or approximately 345 acres. Its length, from north 
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to south, ps ft. 4 in.; its width, 


was B. H. Lai 
House of Representatives in 1807, but not com- 
pleted until 1811. All interiors were burned by 
the British, 1814. 

B. H. Latrobe had charge of rebuilding until 
Dec., 1817, when Charles Bulfinch built the central 
part, 1818-1829. The Capitol was reoccupied 1819. 

The present Senate and House wings were begun 
1851; Thos. U. Walter, architect. Daniel Webster 
spoke at the cornerstone laying of the House wing, 
July 4, 1851. The walls of the wings have white 
marble from Lee, Mass., and columns from Cock- 
eysville, Md. The House moved in Dec. 16, 1857, 
the Senate Jan. 4, 1859. The original dome, wood 
covered with copper, was replaced, 1856, by e 
present dome of cast iron, completed 1865. 
greatest exterior diameter is 135 ft. 5 in, The 
rotunda is 97 ft. diameter, height from floor to 
base of lantern, 180 ft. 3 in. The dome has 108 
windows and there are 365 steps from the archi- 
tect’s office to the top of the dome. In the “‘eye”’ 
of the dome is a great fresco by Constantino 
Brumidi, the Apotheosis of Washington. Below 
the dome runs a 300-ft. frieze in fresco, portraying 
history from Columbus, 1492, to Kitty Hawk, 1903. 
Brumidi painted one-half by 1880. Costaggini 
added panels by 1888. On May 11, 1954 President 
Eisenhower dedicated the whole frieze, completed 
by Allyn Cox in 1953. 

The Statue of Freedom surmounting the dome is 
of bronze and weighs 14,985 pounds. It was modeled 
in plaster by Thomas Crawford, father of F. 
Marion Crawford, the novelist, in Rome, for $3,000, 
and cast in bronze by Clark Mills, on the Bladens- 
burg Road, Md. It cost $20,796.82. It was placed 
in its present position Dec. 2, 1863. 
The Senate chamber is 113 ft. 3 in. long and 80 
ft. 3 in. wide. The Hall of Representatives 
(House) is 139 ft. long and 93 ft. wide. Recon- 
struction, 1949-1951, cost $2,367,000 for the Senate 
and $2,735,000 for the House. 

The Capitol has a floor area of 14 acres, and 435 
rooms are devoted to office, committee, and storage 
purposes. There are 679 windows, and 554 door- 
ways. In 1955 an old project of extending the 
central east front 40 feet in line with the Senate 
and House wings was revived. It would provide 
new offices and improve the facade. 

A nondenominational room for meditation and 
prayer, 17 ft. square, was opened off the rotunda 
in March, 1955. Decorated in blue, it has a white 
oak altar with an open Bible and candelabra, and 
2 kneeling benches. A stained-glass window de- 
picts Geo. Washington kneeling in prayer, while 
side panels show the obverse and reverse of the 
Great Seal. Also depicted are a candle and an 
open book, and a sentence from the 119th Psalm: 
“Thy word is a lamp unto my feet and a light 
unto my path.’’” The 13 original states have stars 
and all states are named in a laurel wreath. 

Frederick Law Olmsted designed the terraces. 
The grounds now cover 131.1 acres. The House 


Hours for Visiting National Capitol and White House 
Source: Washington Bureau, United Press 


The Capitol in Washington is open from 9 a.m, 
to 4:30 p.m. daily. The only exceptions are Christ- 
mas, New Year’s Day and Thanksgiving Day. 
Should either the House or the Senate remain in 
Session beyond 4:30 p.m., the wing of the Capitol 
in use will stay open until the session closes. 

Tours are conducted through the Capitol from 9 
a.m. to 3:55 p.m. They include a brief visit to 
Senate and House, with a nominal charge. 


Visitors wishing to hear a debate on the floors of 
Congress must obtain a visitor’s card from either 
their Representative or Senator, for admission to 
the Visitors’ Gallery. Their offices are in the Sen- 
ate and the House Office Buldings. No Pass is 
needed for open committee meetings. 

The White House is open from 10 a.m. to 12 
hoon, Tuesday through Saturday. Only the public 
rooms in the basement and the first fioor rooms 
may be visited. No permit is required. 
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cost $8,390,89: 


2. 

In July, 1955, Congress by joint resolution 
authorized construction on the Capitol grounds by 
popular subscription of a 110-ft. bell tower in 
—— of Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio (1889- 

Inaugurations of Presidents take place on a plat- 
form erected over the great steps on the East 
front. The oath of office is administered by the 
Chief Justice of the United States. Inauguration 
Day formerly March 4, was usually rainy, and it 
was on such an occasion that William Henry 
Harrison, in 1841, caught the fever that killed 
him a month later. On account of the weather 
William Howard Taft was inaugurated in the 
Senate chamber in 1909. The ceremony now 
takes place on Jan. 20. 


NATIONAL STATUARY HALL 

Statuary Hall was created by an act of July 2, 
1864 in the old hall of the House of Representatives. 
States were invited to contribute not more than 
two statues of distinguished persons judged worthy 
of national commemoration by the states. In 1933 
the number of statues in Statuary Hall was limited 
to 48, others to be placed in other parts of the 
Capitol. To date 78 statues have been contributed 
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the Jonathan Trumbull. 
* Carolina— 


by 42 states. The Hall contains: 


Alabama — Gen. Joe 
Wheeler. 
Arkansas — Uriah M. 


Rose. 

Arizona—John Camp- 
bell Greenway. 

California — Junipero 
Serra. 

Connecticut — Roger 
Sherman. 

Delaware 
Rodney. 

Florida—John Gorrie. 

Georgia—Alexander H. 
Stephens. 

Idaho — George L. 
Shoup. 

Illinois — Frances E. 
Willard. 

Indiana — Gen. Lew 
Wallace. 

lowa—S. J. Kirkwood. 

Kansas — John J. 


Ingalls. 
Kentucky—Henry Clay. 
Louisiana—Huey Pierce 

Long. 

Maine — Hannibal 

Hamlin. 

Maryland — Charles 

Carroll. 

Massachusetts — Sam- 
uel Adams. ; 

Michigan—Lewis Cass. 

Minnesota—Henry M. 


Rice. 
Mississippi — Jefferson 
Davis. 


Caesar 


Missouri—Thomas H. 
Benton. 

Nebraska — William 
Jennings Bryan. 

New Hampshire—Dan- 
iel Webster. 

New Jersey—Richard 
Stockton. 

New York—Robert R. 
Livingston. 

North Carolina—Zebu- 
lon B. Vance. 

Ohio—William Allen, 

Oklahoma — Sequoyah. 

Oregon — Rev. Jason 


Lee 
Pennsylvania — Robert 


ton. 

Rhode Island— Roger 
Williams. 

South Carolina—John 
Cc. Calhoun. 

South Dakota — Gen. 
Wm. Henry Harrison 
Beadle. 

Tennessee — John 
Sevier. 

Texas—Sam Houston. 

Utah — Brigham 
Young. 

- Vermont—Ethan Allen. 

Virginia» — Robert E. 


Lee. 

Washington — Marcus 
Whitman. 

West Virginia—Francis 
H. Pierpont. 

Wisconsin—Robert M. 
LaFollette. 


Other statues in the Capitol: 
In the Hall of Columns: (Street Floor, House 
Wing), Alabama—J. L M. Curry. Arkansas— 


James P. Clarke. California—-Thomas Starr King. 
Florida—E. Kirby Smith. Mlinois—James Shields. 
Indiana—Oliver P. Morton. Iowa—James Harlan. 


Kansas—George W. Glick. 


Massachusetts—John 


Winthrop. Michigan—Zachariah Chandler. Mis- 


sissippi—James 2Z. 


Blair. Nebraska—J. Sterling Morton. 
P North Carolina—Charies_ B. 


—Philip Kearny. 
Aycock. 
ginia—John E. Kenna. 
In the Rotunda: 
Tennessee—Andrew 
Washington. 


are: 
J.P 


Room are: 


Vermont—Jacob Collamer. 


Ohio—James A. Garfield. 
Jackson. 


_ P. G. Muhlenberg. T 
In the Vestibule fronting the old Supreme cure 


George. Missouri—Francis P. 


New Jersey 
West Vir- 


Virginia—George 


Island—Nathanael Greene. 


In the Senate Connect 
Georgia—Dr. 
Idaho—William E. Borah. 


M. Clayton. 


jon are: 


Delaware—John 
Crawford W. Long. 
Kentucky—Ephraim 


McDowell. Maryland—John Hanson. 
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Connecticut— 
William King. South 

Wade Hampton. Oklahoma—Will Rog- 
ets. Wisconsin—Jacques Marquette. Oregon—Dr. 
John McLoughlin. 


The White House 


The White House, the President’s residence, 
stands in tree-shaded grounds (18 acres) on the 
south side of Pennsylvania Avenue, between the 
Treasury and the Executive Office Building. The 
main building, 170 by 85 ft., has 6 floors, with the 
East Terrace, 135 by 35 ft., leading to the Hast 
Wing, a 3-story building, 139 by 82 it., used for 
offices and as an entrance for official functions. 
The West Terrace, 174 by 35 ft., contains offices 
and a swimming pool, and leads to the Executive 
Office, 3 stories high, 148 by 98 ft., erected in 
1902 and enlarged several times since. 

The White House was originally called the Presi- 
dent’s Palace, and has been called the President’s 
House. Although the building is known officially 
as the Executive Mansion, President Theodore 
Roosevelt was the first to have the name White 
House engraved on his stationery. 

The White House was designed by James Hoban, 
an Irish-born architect, in a competition that 
paid $500. The main facade resembles the Duke 
of Leinster’s house in Dublin, on which the design 
was supposedly based. Details of other faces and 
the interior arrangement were probably devised 
from contemporary houses abroad. President 
Washington chose the site, which was included 
on the plan of the Federal City prepared by the 
French engineer, Major Pierre L’Enfant. The 
cornerstone was laid Oct. 13, 1792. President 
Washington was not present and never lived in 
the house. President John Adams entered in 
November, 1800, and Mrs. Adams hung her wash- 
ing in the partially completed East Room. 

The walls are of gray sandstone, quarried at 
Aquia Creek, Va. Thos. Jefferson developed the 
east and west terraces and built one-story offices, 
woodsheds and a wine cellar. On Aug. 14, 1814, 
during Madison’s administration, the house was 
burned by the British after the Stuart portrait of 
Washington and other relics had been removed and 
turned over to Mrs. Dolly Madison. James Hoban 
completed rebuilding by Dec., 1817, and President 
Monroe moved in. The walls were then painted 
white to obliterate marks of the fire. 

The south portico was added in 1824 and the 
north colonnade and porch in 1829, according to 
Latrobe’s plans, based on sketches by Hoban, ap- 
proved by Jefferson. In 1947 President Truman 
had a second-floor porch built into the south 
portico. In 1948 he had Congress authorize com- 
plete rebuilding because the White House was un- 
safe. He moved to Blair House, 1651 Pennsylvania 
Ave., and returned to the White House in March, 
1952, living there until Jan. 20, 1953, when it be- 
came the home of President Eisenhower. 

Reconstruction cost $5,761,000. The interior was 
completely removed, New underpinning 24 ft. deep 
was placed under the outside walls and a steel 
frame was built to support the interior. All trim 
and metal work were preserved and incorporated 
in the new house. A deep basement with 2 floors 
was constructed, extending partly under the lawn. 
It contains a modern kitchen, heating and air 
conditioning equipment and a bomb shelter. 

Formerly the house had one-eleyator—now there 
are five—a main elevator, a service elevator, and 
three freight elevators. A ramp leads from the 
third floor to the new sun parlor, or solarium, 
over the south portico. Permanent devices for 
proadcasting and television transmission were in- 
stalled on the first floor. Where there were for- 
merly 48 rooms and 14 baths in the part of the 
house used as living quarters, there are now 54 
rooms and 16 baths. In all, the White House now 
has 132 rooms and 20 baths and showers, compared 
with 62 rooms and 14 baths prior to the renovation. 

Six classic columns separate the entrance lobby 
from the main corridor. The entrance to the main 
stairway is now from the east side of the lobby. 
Seals of the 13 original states are carved on the 
marble-faced openings of the stairway. The Presi- 
dent’s seal in bronze originally embedded in the 
floor of the main foyer, has been placed above the 
entrance to the main hall. Portraits of Andrew 
Jackson and Zachary Taylor hang on the stair 
wall. 

The East Room always has been used for formal 
functions and some historic receptions of royalty 
and foreign dignitaries have been held here. In 
this room White House marriages have been per- 


In the House Connection are: 
Maine— 


————— 
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med and here Presidents who died in office have 
es in state. The East room is decorated in white 


and gold, with draperies of white and lemon-yel- . 


low damask. Several original Adam sofas, recently 
acquired, add a note in blue. The grand piano 
carries on the gold theme. There are elaborate 
crystal chandeliers and full-length portraits of 
George and Martha Washington. 

The Green Room, used for informal receptions, 
has green silk damask on the walls, a white marble 
fireplace, white enamel wainscoting and door trim, 
and a rug with the U.S. seal for a center-piece. 
The upholstery varies between green and gold. A 
portrait of John Quincy Adams hangs over the 

ntel, 
The Red Room, used by the President’s wife 
when receiving guests, has walls of deep red silk 
damask reproduced from the Rubens room in 
Windsor Castle. There is a portrait of Woodrow 
Wilson over the white marble fireplace. Some of 
the chairs are covered with white silk damask. 

Between these rooms is the elliptical Blue Room, 
used for receiving foreign diplomats and guests to 
state dinners. The walls are of blue silk damask 
with gold medallions, the fireplace is white and 
gold with an 18th century Adam mirror, and gold 
eagles are poised over the blue window draperies. 

The State Dining Room, used for formal dinners 
and luncheons, has walls of panelled oak, painted 
light green, a carved mantelpiece with green mar- 
ble facing, with a portrait of Lincoln by G. A. 
Healy above it. Gold silk damask drapes are used 
for the windows and the side chairs are uphol- 
stered in gold cloth. The table is a 4-pedestal an- 
tique Hepplewhite, with carved chairs in Hepple- 
white mahogany. An over-mantel of a painting of 
flowers framed in gilt over a mirror was presented 
by King George VI through the Princess Elizabeth, 
now the Queen of England. 

There are 9 bedrooms on the second floor and 4 
guest rooms have been added to the third floor 
suites. The east and west rooms on the second 
floor are sitting rooms. The President’s oval study 
is decorated in green satin damask with an eagle 
motif taken from the President’s seal. His bed- 
room has 18th century English furniture. 

The room of the President's wife is in mauve and 
another family bedroom is in green gold chintz. 
The private dining room has draperies of red 
damask and a portrait of President Tyler. This 
floor has portraits of George Washington, Franklin 
Pierce and Harry S. Truman. 

The Lincoln Room contains Lincoln’s long bed. 
It has Victorian furniture, with a body Brussels 
carpet with yellow roses and green leaves on 
beige. The bedcover is white linsey woolsey with 
a cotton fringe. 

The White House has many famous gifts and 
historic objects on display. The ground floor room 
used for exhibiting the china collection of the 
Presidents has been panelled in pine from the old 
timbers of the house and fitted with red uphol- 
stery. A full length portrait of Mrs. Grace Cool- 
idge dominates this room. 

The Library also has been panelled in pine from 
the original beams. Its rug, with the U. S. seal, is 
in light purple tones and this color is reflected in 
the window drapes. 

The Oval Room, used by President F. D. Roose- 
velt for his fireside chats, now has walls decorated 
with portraits of White House hostesses: Dolly 
Madison, Angelica van Buren, Julia Gardner Ty- 
ler, Sarah Polk, Lou Henry Hoover and Edith 
Carow Roosevelt. 


Reference: White House Profile, by Bess Furman. 


Library of Congress 

The Library of Congress, Capitol Hill, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is the world’s largest establishment 
devoted exclusively to library work. It occupies 
two buildings; an ornate Italian Renaissance 
structure (1897), and a modern Annex of Georgia 
white marble (1939). They cover 13 acres, contain 
36 acres of floor space and have 250 miles of book 
shelves. 

L. Quincy Mumford, professional librarian, be- 
came the 1ith Librarian of Congress when he was 
Sworn into office by Associate Justice Harold H. 
Burton, Sept. 1, 1954, He was appointed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to succeed Luther H. Evans, who 
became director general of Unesco. Mr. Mumford 
was president of the American Library Assn. dur- 
ing 1954-55, 

Congress, on April 24, 1800, provided for the 
purchase of books for the use of Congress and for 
a “suitable apartment’’ for them in the Capitol. 
The Library had over 3,000 vols. when it was 
destroyed by British troops in the burning of the 


international exchange was organized in the 1840’s. { 

At the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 1955, the 
Library held more than 34,000,000 items. There — 
were over 10,500,000 books and pamphlets, 151,000 — 
pound newspaper volumes, more than 14,500,000 
manuscripts, over 2,300,000 maps and views, more — 
than 2,000,000 pieces and volumes of music, over 
2,600,000 photographic negatives, prints, and 
slides, 458,000 phonograph recordings, 582,000 fine 
prints, 108,000 reels and strips of microfilm, 112,- 
000 motion picture reels; also broadsides, photo- | 
stats, and posters. 

More than 748,000 readers were served during 
the fiscal year 1955. The Legislative Reference | 
Service answered more than 56,600 inquiries from 
Congress. The Library registered copyright claims 
for 224,732 works and took in $881,017 in fees, 
which were transfered to the U.S. Treasury. It 
distributed more than 23,000,000 catalog cards to 
about 10,000 subscribers, who paid over $968,400, © 
which also went to the Treasury. During the fiscal 
year $13,950,376 was available for use. Of this 
sum $9,399,636 was appropriated by Congress, $3,- 
054,483 was transferred from other Government 
agencies, and $981,161 was derived from gifts. 

The serially published Library of Congress Cata- 
log reproduces the cards it prints for books, maps 
and atlases, motion pictures and filmstrips, music, 
and phonograph records. The quinquennial eumu- 
lation of its subject catalog, published in the fal 
of 1955, contained more than 11,210 pages, revord- 
ing approximately 1,000,000 entries for books cata- 
loged during 1950-54. Other bibliographical publi- 
cations included the Armed Forces Medical Library 
Catalog (1950-1954), the Catalog of the Jean 
Hersholt Collection of Hans Christian Andersen, 
Introduction to Asia: A Selective Guide to Back- 
ground Reading, Scientific and Technical Serial 
Publications; Soviet Union, 1945-1953, and a Walt 
Whitman Catalog. 


Exhibits and Other Activities 


Among the permanent exhibits are Jefferson’s 
“rough draft’’ of the Declaration of Independence; 
one of the original copies of the Bill of Rights; 
the first and second drafts of Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address; manuscripts and other memorabilia 
of Presidents Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and 
Wilson; the Gutenberg Bible and the Giant Bible 
of Mainz and General Eisenhower’s military ban- 
ner. Two major literary exhibits commemorated 
the centennial of Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass 
and the sesquicentennial of Hans Christian Ander- 
sen’s birth. Special exhibits marked the centen- 
nial of Robert M. LaFollette’s birth and the birth- 
days of Hawthorne, L’Enfant, Audubon and Bar- 
tholdi; also the American first editions of 1855. 
The manuscripts of Charles Lindbergh’s The 
Spirit of St. Louis was displayed on the 27th 
anniversary of his Atlantic flight. Major exhibits 
in music included manuscripts and memorabilia 
of Richard Rodgers, William Schuman, Geraldine 
Farrar and Fritz Kreisler. Important among 
prints and photographs were the 13th National 
Exhibition of Prints, the 12th White House News 
Photographers Association exhibit, an exhibit of 
Arnold Genthe’s photographs and loan exhibits 
from abroad of Japanese woodcuts, contemporary 
Italian prints, photographs of Venetian villas and 
British prints. Special exhibits honored the visits 
to the Library of the President of Liberia, the 
Chancellor of Austria, and the Prime Ministers of 
Japan, Thailand, and Burma. 

During fiscal 1955, composers William Schuman 
and Richard Rodgers presented manuscripts to 
the Music Division. The Prints and Photographs 
Division received the Brady-Handy Collection, pre- 
sented by Mrs. Mary H. Evans and Mrs. Alice H. 
Cox and containing more than 3,000 negatives 
made by their great-uncle, Mathew B. Brady, and 
several thousand negatives by their father, Levin 
C. Handy. The Manuscripts Division acquired the 
papers of Kermit Roosevelt, James R. Garfield, 
Peyton C. March, Ogden Mills, Nelson T. Johnson, 
among others. : 

The Gertrude Clarke Whittall Poetry and Liter. 
ature Fund sponsored three lectures on Walt Whit- 
man by Gay W. Allen, Mark Van Doren, and David 
Daiches, and a reading of Whitman’s poetry by 
Arnold Moss to honor the Leaves of Grass cen- 


_ tennial. sponsored readings 
lectures by Carl Sandburg, Jessica Tandy and 


The fund also and 
Hume Cronyn, Dunsany, 
Frank C. Baxter and Merrill Moore. 


National Gallery of Art 


The National Gallery of Art, situated on the area 
pounded by Seventh Street, Constitution Avenue, 
Fourth Street, and Madison Drive on the Mall in 
Washington, D. C., was established March 24, 1937, 
as a bureau of the Smithsonian Institution. 

The building, costing about $15,000,000, 


ton Wilder, 


was 


- erected with funds given by the late Andrew W. 


a0 Mellon. It was completed under the direction of 
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Paul Mellon, Donald D. Shepard, and David K. E, 
Bruce, trustees of the A. W. Mellon Educational 
and Charitable Trust. The architects were John 
Russell Pope and associates, Otto R, Eggers and 
Daniel Paul Higgins. The building is of rose-white 
marble, 785 feet in length and classical in style. 

The Andrew W. Mellon Memorial Fountain, in 
front of the building, was dedicated May 9, 1952, 
It was designed by Eggers and Higgins. 

The central architectural feature of the Gallery 
is the rotunda, covered with a coffered dome sup- 
ported by 24 columns of dark green marble. The 
diameter of the rotunda and the height of the 
dome from the marble floor both measure 100 feet. 
Flanking the rotunda on either side are two long 
galleries for larger pieces of sculpture. At the end 
of each of these galleries is a garden court, with a 
colonnade of 16 monoliths of Indiana limestone. 
In the center of each court has been installed a 
17th Century fountain from the park of Versailles. 

The principal collections now comprise over 
26,000 works, including paintings, sculpture, prints, 
drawings, and examples of decorative arts. 

In addition to providing the building, Mr. Mellon 
also gave his collection, consisting of 126 paintings 
and 26 pieces of sculpture, the latter largely from 
the Dreyfus Collection. These paintings cover the 
yarious European schools from the 13th Century to 
the 19th, and include such masterpieces as Ra- 
phael’s Alba Madonna, the Niccolini-Cowper 
Madonna, and St. George and the Dragon; Van 
Eyck’s Annunciation; Botticelli’s Adoration of the 
Magi; nine Rembrandts, and three Vermeers. 
Twenty-one paintings in the Mellon Collection 
came from the famous Hermitage Gallery in Len- 
ingrad. Also in this collection are the Vaughan 
Washington, by Gilbert Stuart, and the Wash- 
ington Family, by Edward Savage of the Ameri- 
can School. 

The National Gallery has been augmented by the 
Samuel H. Kress collection. Among the master- 
pieces are Giorgione’s Adoration of the Shepherds, 
Raphael’s portrait of Bindo Altoviti, a Madonna by 
Giotto and 9 paintings by Giovanni Bellini; also 
French paintings from the 17th to the early 19th 
centuries. 

The Jos. E. Widener collection of over 100 paint- 
ings includes 14 Rembrandts, 8 Van Dycks, 2 Ver= 
meers and examples of Italian masters; also Ren- 
aissance and French sculpture and examples of the 
decorative arts. 

The Chester Dale collection includes master- 
pieces by Tintoretto, El Greco, Rubens, Zurbaran, 
Boucher, Drouais and Chardin, and a group of 
American paintings. French 19th and 20th century 
paintings have been placed on loan by Mr. Dale. 

Lessing J. Rosenwald has given 17,136 prints to 
the National Gallery. The print collection also in- 
cludes gifts from Miss Ellen T. Bullard, Miss Elisa- 
beth Achelis, Mr. and Mrs. J. Watson Webb, Mrs. 
Walter B. James, Mrs. Addie Burr Clark, George 
Matthew Adams and heirs of Frank Crowninshield. 
From the Collection of Edgar William and Bernice 
Chrysler Garbisch has come an important group 
of American Primitive paintings. 

The Index of American Design, at the National 
Gallery of Art, is a collection of some 22,000 
water color renderings and photographs of Amer- 
ican crafts and folk arts. The Library has over 
12,000 vols. 


Arlington National Cemetery 


Arlington National Cemetery administered by the 
Department of the Army, is located at Fort Myer, 
Va., on the south bank of the Potomac River op- 
posite Washington. It was established June 15, 
1864, on land, originally the estate of George 
Washington Parke Custis, and later the home-of 
Robert E. Lee. 

It now embraces more than 420 acres. An official 
report on Feb. 28, 1954, showed 81,994 military, 
naval and civilian persons buried there, of whom 
4,720 are unidentified. Among the unknown dead 
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are 2,111 who died in the Civil War on the battle- 
fields of Virginia and 167 who lost their lives when 
the battleship Maine was blown up in Havana 
Harbor Feb. 15, 1898. 

Large memorial structures include the Temple 
of Fame; the Confederate Monument (1914); the 
U.S.N. Maine memorial (1915), and the Arlington 
Memorial Amphitheater (1920). 

Among famous Americans buri in Arlington 
National Cemetery are Pierre Charles L’Eniant, 
who planned the City of Washington; Gen. Phil 
Sheridan, Gen. Philip Kearny, Adm. W. T. Samp- 
son, Gen. Walter W. Gresham, Gen. Tasker 
Bliss, Robert Todd Lincoln, William Jennings 
Bryan, Adm. Robert E. Peary, Adm. Horatio G. 
Wright, former President William Howard Taft, 
Major Walter Reed, Admiral Mare Mitscher, 
General John J. Pershing, James V. Forrestal 
and General H. H Arnold. 


TOMB OF UNKNOWN SOLDIER 


The Tomb of the Unknown Soldier of World 
War 1 is situated on the east front of the Arlington 
Memorial Amphitheater facing Washington across 
the Potomac. It is a simple monument of white 
marble bearing the inscription, ‘Here rests in 
Spee glory an American soldier known but to 

od.” 

The Unknown Soldier was one of four unidenti- 
fied American soldiers whose bodies, by Congres~- 
sional resolution, were disinterred from four U. 8. 
Army cemeteries in France (October, 1921). The 
bodies were placed in caskets and taken to Chalons- 
sur-Marne where a wounded and decorated veteran, 
Set. Edward F. Younger, selected one casket by 
placing on it a spray of white roses. The casket 
arrived in Washington Nov. 9, 1921, on the 
cruiser Olympia, Adm. Dewey’s flagship in the 
Battle of Manila Bay, and was placed in the ro- 
tunda of the Capitol on the same catafalaue on 
which had rested the bodies of the three martyred 
Presidents—Lincoln, Garfield and McKinley. The 
body was placed in the tomb on Armistice Day, 
Nov. 11, 1921, in the presence of President Harding 
and high officials and military and naval officers. 


Custis-Lee Mansion 


On the hilltop stands Arlington, the former 
home of Robert E. Lee, which was officially desig- 
nated the Custis-Lee Mansion by an act of Con- 
gress in 1955. A house with a large portico with 
heavy Doric-style columns, and balanced wings, 
it was built by George Washington Parke Custis, 
grandson of Martha Washington and father of 
Mary Ann Randolph Custis, who married Lee in 
this house in 1831. Here Lee wrote his resignation 
from the U.S. Army. The property was taken 
by the Government, later restored to the Lee 
family and then sold to the Government. 


Famous Churches 


Washington contains many ehurches that have 
historical or architectural interest for the visitor. 
On Mount St. Alban, 400 ft. above the Potomac 
in Northwest Washington rises the Cathedral of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, also called Washington 
Cathedral, seat of the Protestant Episcopal diocese. 
It was begun in 1908 and was planned to be 534 
ft. long, with a transept of 135 ft., two towers 
195 ft. and a central tower to rise 262 ft. It has 
a number of fine chapels. Among notables buried 
in the cathedral are President Woodrow Wilson, 
Admiral George Dewey, Bishop Satterlee and 
Melville E. Stone. Aboye Wilson’s tomb hang 
three flags, one carried by the first troops to go 
abroad in 1917. 

Also architecturally imposing is the National 
Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, at the 
Catholic University of America, a Romanesque- 
Byzantine design 465 ft. long, with a transept of 
331 ft. and provision for a dome rising 254 ft. 
This was begun in 1920, 

Two Protestant churches are each called Church 
of the Presidents, because Presidents attended 
them during terms of office. St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, across Lafayette Sq. from the White 
House, designed by Benj. Latrobe in 1816, was 
attended by Presidents from Madison to F. D. 
Roosevelt. They also favored the New York Ave. 
Presbyterian Church., New York Ave. and H St., 
at 13th St., N.W. Here is preserved a pew in 
which Lincoln sat, and a room that he occasionally 
used has been turned into a chapel. President 
Eisenhower attends this church. Its building 
dates from 1860 and has a Lincoln Memorial tower 
with chimes donated 1903, its centennial year, by 
Robert T. Lincoln. 


————————— 
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Armed Forces Institute of Pathology 

The Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, — 
and Alaska Ave., N.W. Washington, D. C., ert 
central laboratory of pathology for the bse 
States Army, Navy and Air Force, the Ve 
Administration, the U. S. Public Health Service, 
The Atomic Energy Commission and other ye 
cies. It is made up of four major departments an 
the Administrative Service. 


artment of Pathology is concerned with 
Kipcnosis consultation, research and advanced 
training in the pathology of diseases of medico- 
military importance. It is charged with review, 
confirmation or modification of the pathologic 
diagnosis on surgical and autopsy material from 
hospitals of the Armed Services and Veterans 
Administration. It conducts experimental, mor- 
phologic and statistical research and provides in- 
struction in advanced pathology, both general and 
related to medical specialties. A total of 581,088 
cases are available for study by qualified civilians. 


Medical Mlustration Service is responsible for the 
collection, preparation, publication, exhibition, and 
file of medical illustration material of importance 
to the Armed Forces. Its facilities are also avail- 
able to the Medical Services of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and prescribed Federal and civilian 
medical agencies. 


American Registry of Pathology operates 22 com- 
ponent registries in special fields of pathology as 
the central agency for a corresponding number of 
national medical, dental, and veterinary societies. 
Its files contain approximately 119,000 cases. Loan 
sets of slides for microscopic study are available 
to qualified physicians. 


Medical Museum, 9th and Independence Ave., 
S.W., exhibits materials of professional and his- 
torical importance for the graduate study of phy- 
sicians and allied scientists, and the education of 
laymen. Demonstrations of wounds range from 
those inflicted by arrows and tomahawks during 
Indian wars to those caused by atomic explosions. 


Armed Forces Medical Library 

Armed Forces Medical Library, formerly the 
Army Medical Library, is the largest medical 
library in the country. 

It contains nearly 1,000,000 items, including ap- 
proximately 470,000 books, 423,000 pamphlets, 
55,000 portraits and photographs, and nearly 600 
incunabula. It receives about 10,000 serials regu- 
larly, about half of them in foreign languages. 
Material in the Armed Forces Medical Library 
may be obtained by microfilm and photostat, sub- 
ject to copyright restrictions; some volumes may 
be borrowed as inter-library loans, All rare books 
and manuscripts are housed in the Library’s His- 
tory of Medicine Division, 11,000 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. The Library publishes the 
Current List of Medical Literature, a monthly 
index of articles in medical journals; the Armed 
Forces Medical Library Catalog, an annual catalog 
of titles added to the collections; and the Index- 
Catalogue, a basic medical bibliography since 1880. 


Corcoran Gallery of Art 

The Corcoran Gallery of Art, 17th St., between 
New York Ave., and E St., N.W., Washington, was 
donated by William Wilson Corcoran in 1869 and 
is privately endowed. Numerous benefactors, in- 
cluding Sen. W. A. Clark, have augmented its 
collections. 

The Gallery has a wide range of American and 
European art, including paintings by Cole, Innes, 
mae uly, aaa Neel Eakins, Bellows, Luks, 

elchers, etc.; awings by Sargent; 

Whistler, Pennell and others, ae 

Modern French paintings include a series on the 
life of Joan of Arc by Boutet de Monvel. There are 
Flemish tapestries, Gobelins, bronzes by Barye 
and sculpture by Hiram Powers, including his 
Greek Slave, and a large number of miniature 
pereate of syopetanaee by St. Memin. 

Recent notable exhibitions have been, Amer: 
Processional (1950), Privately Owned (1952) pi 
The Sword in America (1954) as well as the 
Corcoran Biennial Exhibitions of Contemporary 
American Oil Painting. 


D. A. R. Headquarters 
National Society, Daughters of the American 
Revolution (org. 1890), occupies three formal 
buildings: Memorial Continental] Hall, Constitu- 
tion Hall and Administration, connecting the two 
on a block bounded by 17th and 18th Sts., and ¢ 
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state organizations; the audi Constitution _ 
Hall, and the Library, 1949. Notable 
works of art include Martha Washington by E. F. 
Andrews, and W: by Rembrandt 
Peale, The Library has over 40,000 vols., many — 
manuscripts and genealogical r t 


sulted by appointment. 
is open to the public. 


Folger Shakespeare Library 

The Folger Shakespeare Library on Capitol Hill, 
Washington, D. C., is a research institution. de- 
voted to the advancement of learning in the back- 
ground of Anglo-American civilization in the 16th 
and 17th centuries. It has the largest collection of 
Shakespeariana in the world with 79 copies of the 
First Folio and 239 copies of the Quartos. Its most 
significant collections, however, are source mater- 
ials useful in the study of English civilization in 
the period before 1700. Its collection of English 
books printed before 1640 is the largest in the 
Western Hemisphere. It also has extensive source 
materials for the history of theatre and drama 
from the Middle Ages to the end of the 19th 
century, both English and American. It owns a 
large collection of 16th and 17th century books 
gathered by Sir Leicester Harmsworth, English 
newspaper publisher. The library owns approxi- 
mately 250,000 volumes, many excessively rare. 

The library was founded and endowed by Henry 
Clay Folger, a former president of the Standard 
Oil Co. of New York, and his wife, Emily Jordan 
Folger. He left its administration to the trustees 
of his alma mater, Amherst College. The library 
is available to all accredited scholars and ad- 
vanced students working in fields where it has 
materials. It awards annually a certain number of 
grants-in-aid to promising scholars. Its exhi- 
bition gallery is open free every day except Sundays 
and holidays. Dr. Louis B, Wright is director. 


Thomas Jefferson Memorial 


The Thomas Jefferson Memorial stands on the 
south shore of the tidal basin in West Potomac 
park. It was dedicated by President Franklin D, 
Roosevelt Apr. 13, 1943, the 200th anniversary of 
the birth of Thomas Jefferson. The Pantheon 
style was adopted because it represents Jefferson’s 
artistic preference, and the simplicity of the 
design is in keeping with his tastes in architecture. 

The design is a modification of that produced 
by John Russell Pope and carried to completion 
after his death in 1937 by his associates, Otto R. 
Eggers and Daniel P. Higgins. The Memorial 
consists of a circular structure in marble, which 
contains a marble-lined central circular chamber 
86.3 ft. in diameter, with a domed ceiling. The 
center of the room is dominated by a heroic 
full-length figure of Thomas Jefferson by the 
American sculptor, Rudulph Evans. 

On the frieze of the main entablature is an 
inscription: ‘‘I have sworn upon the altar of God 
eternal hostility against every form of tyranny 
over the mind of man.’”’ On four panels on the 
sides of the memorial chamber are inscribed 
passages from the writings of Jefferson, including 
the Declaration of Independence. They express 
his convictions of personal liberty and religious 
freedom and the obligation of the government to 
keep pace with human progress. 

The exterior of the structure is surrounded by a 
peristyle of Ionic columns, each 43 feet high. The 
flat dome which surmounts the Memorial is 95 feet 
8 inches above the floor at its apex. A portico 
eight columns wide and two bays deep, surmounted 
by a low pediment, dominates the principal facade 
of the Memorial. A sculptural group depicting 
Jefferson reading a draft of the Declaration of 
Independence’ to a committee of the Continental 
Congress, by Adolph A. Weinman, occupies the cen- 
ter of the tympanum. The complete composition is 
posed on a circular stylobate consisting of steps 
and broad terraces. 

The exterior of the Memorial is constructed of 
Imperial Danby Vermont marble. Georgia white 
marble is used for the interior. The entire struc- 
ture is 183 feet 10 inches in diameter to exterior of 
stylobate and 151 feet 10 inches in diameter to 
exterior of peristyle. Height from floor of Memorial 
Room to top of dome, exterior 95 feet 8 inches; 
interior, 91 feet 8 inches. The 26 Ionic columns are 
each 5 feet 3 inches in diameter and 41 feet high. 
The portico is 92 feet 8 inches wide, 38 feet 4 


columns are 5 feet in 
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deep and 62 feet 2 inches high. The interior 
and 39 feet 2 inches 
high. Congress appropriated $3,000,000 to build the 


Lincoln Memorial 

The Lincoln Memorial, in Potomac Park, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on the axis of the Capitol and 
Washington Monument, was designed by Henry 
tect of New York City, and dedicated 


_ Memorial. 


pied by 2 colossal marble statue of the man him- 
il “spe the Washin: 


burg Address. 

The columns are not vertical, but are slightly 
tilted inward toward the building, and the tilt of 
the four corner columns is even more exaggerated. 
The outside face above the columns is also inclined 
inward, but less than the columns. The wall of the 
Memorial Hall inclines inward least of all. This 
was done to avoid the optical illusion of bulging 
at the top. 

The foundations of the Memorial rest upon bed- 
rock from 44 to 65 feet below the original grade. 
The superstructure of white Colorado-Yule marble 
is approximately 80 feet high and rests on a base 
composed of three immense marble steps. Masonry 
approaches from the direction of the Washington 
Monument and the Capitol ascend a terrace re- 
tained by a 14-foot granite wall. This wal) on the 
east and west sides is 256 feet, 10 inches long and 
187 feet long on the north and south sides. The 
walls of the Memorial are enclosed by a continuous 
eolonnade 188 feet, 4 inches long and 118 feet, 6 
inches wide. The 38 columns in the colonnade, 
including the two standing in the entrance, are 
5 inches in diameter at the 
base, and the shafts are composed of 11 drums each, 

Greek Ionic columns 50 feet high and 5 feet, 6 
inches in diameter at the base divide the interior 
of the Memorial into three chambers. The walls of 
the interior are Indiana limestone, and the ceiling, 


pine leaves. The panels between the girders are of 
Alabama marble saturated with 
duce translucency. 

The outstanding feature of the Memorial is the 
statue of Abraham Lincoln, designed and modeled 

Daniel Chester French. It represents Lincoln as 
the war President seated in a great armchair 1242 
feet high, over the back of which drapery has-been 
placed, 28 blocks of Georgia white marble compose 
the statue, which is 19 feet high from head to foot. 
The extreme width, including the drapery over the 
chair, is 19 feet. The statue rests upon an oblong 
pedestal of ‘Tennessee marble 10 feet high, 16 feet 
wide, and 17 feet deep, SS turn rests upon 
a viatform of Tennessee marble. 

The two murals by Jules Guerin typify alle- 
gorically the principles which were evident in the 
life of Lincoln. Each is 60 feet long and 12 feet 
high. In front of the Memorial is the Reflecting 
Pooi, about 2,000 ft. long, ending in a Rainbow 
Pool, with a fountain of 200 jets. 


Mount Vernon 
Mount Vernon on the south bank of the Potomac, 
16 miles below Washington, D. C., is part of a large 


Washington’s son Lawrence 
Washington half in 1690. 
property of Lawrence Washington’s son Augustine, 
the father of George Washington. 

The present house is an enlargement of one ap- 
parently built on the site of an earlier one by 
Augustine Washington, who lived there 1735-1738. 
His son Lawrence came there in 1143, when he-re- 
named the plantation Mount Vernon in honor of 
Admiral Vernon under whom he had served in the 
West Indies. Lawrence Washington died in 1752 and 
was succeeded as proprietor of Mount Vernon by 
his half-brother, George Washington. 
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To Mount Vernon in 1759 Washington brough' 
his wife, Martha Dandridge Custis, having previ- 
ously enlarged the house from 142 to 232 stories. 
Here he cultivated a farm and employed a shoe=- 
maker, a tailor, a dozen textile workers and 
other help. Just before the Revolution he planned 
additions, and when he was called away to war 
his kinsman Lund Washington the 
work, which was completed after Washington re- 
turned in 1783. During the Revolution Washington 
visited Mount Vernon only twice, on the way to 
and from Yorktown in 1781. His wife often 
stayed with him at headquarters. He returned to 
the house on Christmas Eve, 1783. In 1789 he 
left to become President and lived in New York 
and Philadelphia, with brief visits to the planta- 
tion. He came back in 1797 and died in Mount 
Vernon Dec. 14, 1799. He was buried in the old 
family vault. He had made plans for a new burial 
vault and this was built in 1831. Both his re- 
mains and those of Martha, who died in 1802, 
were transferred there. 

Mount Vernon was left to Washington’s nephew, 
U. S. Supreme Court Justice Bushrod Washington, 
and by him to his nephew, John A. Washington, 
whose son, John Augustine Washington was the 
last private owner. In 1858, when the place was 
run down, Miss Ann Pamela Cunningham of South 
Carolina organized the Mount Vernon Ladies Assn., 
which bought the mansion and 200 acres, since 
extended to 475 acres. The Association reassem= 
pled original Washington furniture and repaired 
the buildings. It restored the kitchen garden, 
flower garden and experimental botanical garden, 
reconstructed the greenhouse-and built a museum. 
It. is believed that 16 trees planted by Washington 
still exist, and that the boxwood of the flower 
garden dates from 1798. 

The Association preserves house and tomb with 
the visitor’s fee. The Regent of the Mount Vernon 
Ladies’ Association is Mrs. Albert Harkness. About 
30 states are represented by vice regents. The 
resident superintendent is Chas, C. Wall. 


National Academy of Sciences 


The National Academy of Sciences is a private 
non-profit corporation electing its own members 
from among the leading scientists in the United 
States. It was established by Act of Congress, 
approved by President Lincoln, March 3, 1863, for 
the furtherance of science and to advise the 
Federal Government upon request in scientific and 
technical matters. 

The National Research Council was organized 
by the Academy in 1916, with the cooperation of 
the major scientific and technical societies, to 
enable the scientists and engineers of the country 
to associate their efforts with those of the Acad- 
emy in service to science and to the Government. 
It has representatives of more than 100 societies 
and of the Government, and a number of members- 
at-large. 

The building and general maintenance of the 
Academy—Research Council are financed by a 
$5,000,000 endowment by the Carnegie Corporation 
in 1919. Other expenses are met by contracts, 
grants, bequests, and gifts from private and gov- 
ernment sources. 


National Archives and Records 


The Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the Bill of Rights 
are now enshrined in the National Archives Exhi- 
bition Hall, whither they were brought from the 
Library of Congress in December, 1952. These 
charters and many other famous documents of 
American history are on view weekdays, 9 a.m. 
to 10 p.m., and Sundays and holidays, except 
Christmas Day, 1 p.m. to 10 p.m. 

Readable facsimiles of the three documents are 
available in an inexpensive 16-page publication, 
Charters of Freedom, and facsimiles of other his- 
torical documents, such as the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation and the first Inaugural Address of George 
Washington are also available. Certain series of 
records of high research value are available on 
microfilm. 

The National Archives and Records Service is a 
part of the General Services Administration. It 
consists of the National Archives and the Divisions 
of Records Management and the Federal Register 
in Washington, and the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Library in Hyde Park, N. Y. It is headed by Dr. 
Wayne C. Grover, Archivist of the United States. 

Its functions are to promote the efficient man- 
agement of records throughout the Government; to 
facilitate the orderly destruction of Federal records 
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o longer needed and the economical storage of 
ehbse aries: for a short time only; to preserve, 
describe, and render reference service on those 
selected for permanent preservation; to publish the 
daily Federal Register, the Code of Federal Regu- 
lations, the statute-at-large and the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Organization Manual, and to supervise 
collections in the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library. 
There are now nearly 800,000 cubic feet of records 
in the National Archives Building in Washington. 
They date from the Revolutionary War through 
World War II and include more than 250,000 
sound recordings, 900,000 maps and charts, 2,000,- 
000 photographic items and the equivalent of 
75,000 reels of motion-picture film. About 400,000 
reference services are suoplied annually. 


National Geographic Society 

The National Geographic Society was founded 
in 1888 ‘for the increase and diffusion of geo- 
graphic knowledge.’’ It occupies its own buildings 
at 1146 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
—headauarters for the Society’s publications, for 
its expeditions and staff field trips to all parts of 
the world, and for its scientific projects. 

The Society publishes the illustrated monthly 
National Geographic Magazine for its 2,150,000 
members (1955), as well as occasional books, and 
special monographs describing scientific research 
it has sponsored. Large-scale maps in 10 colors 
are issued quarterly by the cartographic division. 
The 1955 subjects were: Atlantic Ocean, South- 
east Asia, New England, and Eastern South 
America. 

The Society’s library numbers 22,000 books on 
geography. Its collection of published and un- 
published photographs totals nearly 500,000. Mem- 
orabilia, paintings, and photographs of world 
geography are exhibited in its Explorers Hall. A 
notable 1955 addition was Adm. Robert E. Peary’s 
45-starred United States flag, flown at the North 
Pole April 6, 1909, and carried on all of his Arctic 
travels. The Peary family presented it to the 
Society at ceremonies in Consiitution Hall on 
May 6, when a Special Gold Medal of the Society 
was bestowed on Mrs. Peary for her part in her 
husband’s early explorations. 

The Society’s news service staff issues an aver- 
age of six bulletins weekly on progress of expedi- 
tions and researches and on geographic back- 
grounds to headline news. These are sent to 
daily newspapers, press associations, and radio 
and TV news outlets. Geographic School Bulle- 
tins are sent weekly during the school year to 
27,000 teachers and students for classroom use, at 
nominal cost. 

Two major publishing events marked the So- 
eiety’s accomplishments in 1955. In October it 
published Indians of the Americas, a book with 
400 illustrations, 262 in color. Matthew W. Stir- 
ling, Hiram Bingham, and Neil M. Judd are among 
contributing authorities. 

In August the first sections of the National Geo- 
graphic Society-Palomar Observatory Sky Atlas 
were distributed to observatories, universities, and 
scientific institutions on every continent. The 
year marked the yrtual completion of the Sky 
Survey, begun in 1949. Additional sections of this 
1,758-plate ‘‘portrait of the universe’? are being 
delivered through 1956. Astronomers will use the 
Atlas to select celestial’ objects worthy of study 
through large telescopes. 

A Texas-size dark region on a large desert area 
of Mars, reported by E. C. Slipher after prelimi- 
nary study of 20,000 new Mars photographs, rep- 
resents what Dr. Slipher terms the greatest change 
noted in the planet’s surface since it was first 
mapped 125 years ago. It is attributed to primi- 
tive plant life, The photographs were taken at 
the Lamont-Hussey Observatory, Bloemfontein 
South Africa, by the National Geographic Society- 
Lowell Observatory Expedition in 1954, 

The National Geographic Society-Calypso Ocean- 
ographic Expeditions, continuous since late 1952 
under direction of French Navy Capt. Jacques- 
Yves Cousteau, photographed underwater shelves 
along islands of the western Indian Ocean in 1955 
then returned to Red Sea and Mediterranean proj- 
ects. Dr. Harold BE. Edgerton, M.1.T., devoted his 
third summer to improving the group’s camera 
and photofiash equipment. He made tests of a 
pilot model of a camera, to be built for the Society 
capable of photography at the oceans’ maximum 
eee of vite than 6 miles. 

nthropologists Philip Drucker, Smithson 
Institution, and Robert F. Heizer, iver a 
California, led a Society-cosponsored expedition, 


a 


January through May, which made - 
cavations at La Venta, southern Mexico. 
the 1,500-year-old Olmec 
ue “7 ered carved 


Gartlein, Cornell University, continued his long- 
range study of auroras and their possible relation 
to wire and radio communication disturbances. 

Chief Justice Earl Warren and Benjamin M. 
McKelway, editor of the Washington Star, were 
elected to the Board of Trustees of the Society in 
1955. 

Officers of. the Society are: Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees, Gilbert Grosvenor; President 
and Editor, John Oliver La Gorce; Vice President 
and Associate Editor, Melville Bell Grosvenor; 
Vice President and Secretary, Thomas W. McKnew; 
Treasurer, Robert V. Fleming. Research Com- 
mittee Chairman, Lyman J. Briggs; Vice Chair- 
man, Alexander Wetmore. 


The Pentagon 

The Pentagon is the world’s largest office build- 
ing. It is situated on the Virginia side of the 
Potomac River, and covers 34 acres. It houses 
personnel of the Dept. of Defense, which includes 
the Depts. of the Army, Navy and Air Force. The 
Secretary of Defense, the Secretaries of the three 
departments and the military Chiefs of Staff have 
offices here. The building does not accommodate all 
the personnel of the Dept. of Defense. 

The Pentagon was completed Jan. 15, 1943, at 
a@ cost of about $83,000,000. It covers 34 acres and 
has 200 acres of lawns and terraces. It is 5 stories 
high and consists of 5 rings of buildings connected 
by 10 corridors, with a 5-acre pentagonal court in 
the center. Each of the outermost sides of the 
building is 921 ft. long and the perimeter is seven- 
eighths of a mile. The gross floor area is approxi- 
mately 6,500,000 sq. ft. There is a mezzanine below 
the first floor and a basement below that. The lat- 
ter is used for records and offices and accommo- 
dates 3,000 persons. 

Daytime population is 28,000, 70% civilians. The 
war-time peak in April, 1945, was 26,500. 

Parking space covers 69. acres and can hold 9,200 
vehicles. The bus terminal has 894 bus trips in 
and out daily. 

Many facilities for daily use, such as a bank, 
drug store, medical and dental clinics, ticket 
agency, are located in the Pentagon. It has the 
largest private exchange switchboard, staffed by 
approximately 200 persons. This serves the entire 
Dept. of Defense and has over 45,000 telephones 
connected by 175,000 miles of cable, handling 280,- 
000 calls a day. 

Some of the workers eat 2 or 3 meals in the 
building. A staff of approximately 675 prepares 
and serves meals from 3 kitchens to 2 restaurants, 
6 cafeterias, 9 beverage bars and an outside 
snack bar located in the inner court which is open 
during the summer months. During an average day 
Pentagon personnel consume approximately 30,000 
cups of coffee, 3800 quarts of milk and milk 
products and 7,000 soft drinks. 


Walter Reed Army Medical Center 

Walter Reed Army Medical Center has three 
locations. Headquarters, at 6825 16th St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C., comprises Walter Reed Army 
Hospital, Army Medical Service Graduate School, 
Central Dental Laboratory, and the Armed Forces 
Institute of Pathology. 

The hospital has an average of 1,400 bed pa- 
tients daily, exclusive of out-patients. The school 
spearheads the Army’s medical, dental, and vet- 
erinary educational and research programs. The 
laboratory annually produces more than 10,000 
dentures for Army personnel. The institute is 
the central laboratory of pathology for the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Veterans Administration, Public 
Health Service, and other agencies. 

A section at Forest Glen, Md., houses the hos- 
pital’s ambulatory center, the Army Prosthetics 
Research Laboratory, engaged in research on arti- 
ficial limbs, an audiology and speech correction 
center, and the Army’s. first school of practical 
pureing: ior big ee personnel. The third section 

using developme 
at Glenhaven, ea pment for enlisted personnel 
e Center has facilities comparable to a 
of 6,000. Major General Sees D. Heatote 
in command. Visitors are welcome. 


Smithsonian Institution 
Smithsonian Institution was established in 1846 
under the terms of the will of James.Smithson, 
an Englisman, who bequeathed his fortune in 
1826 to the United States to found in Washington 
an institution for the “increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men.”’ 
The Smithsonian issues 14 series of scientific 
blications which are distributed free to libraries, 
armed societies, and educational institutions 
throughout the world. It also maintains a library 
of more than 900,000 volumes, mainly transactions 
of learned societies and scientific periodicals. 
Branches of the Institution are the National Mu- 
seum, the National Gallery of Art, the National 
Collection of Fine Arts, the Freer Gallery of Art, 
the International Exchange Service, the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, the National Zoological Park, 
the Astrophysical Observatory, including the Di- 
vision of Radiation and Organisms, the National 
Air Museum, and the Canal Zone Biological Area. 
The United States National Museum is the depos- 
itory .of the national collections. It is rich in the 
natural history, geology, paleontology, archeology 
and ethnology of America, and has large and im- 
portant collections illustrating American history, 
including military and naval material, as well as 
valuable series relating to engineering and indus- 


tries. It is an educational and research museum, 


and issues scientific publications. 

A “First Ladies Hall’? was opened in 1955 at the 
Smithsonian. Composed of facsimiles of White 
House parlors during various eras, the hall has 
37 plaster models wearing inaugural gowns or 
favorite dresses of Presidents’ wives or White 
House hostesses from Martha Washington to 
Mamie Eisenhower. 

The National Air Museum, estab. 1946, contains 
aeronautical exhibits, including the Kitty Hawk 
plane of the Wright brothers, Lindbergh’s Spirit 
of St. Louis, Wiley Post’s Winnie Mae and Lang- 
ley’s planes. 

The National Collection of Fine Arts contains 
numerous important art works, including a valu- 
able collection of etchings and engravings from 
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George P. Marsh; the Harriet Lane 
bequest, comprising numerous portraits and other 
works by British, Flemish, Dutch, and Italian 
masters; the Ralph Cross Johnson collection of 
rare paintings by Italian, English, French, Flemish, 
and Dutch masters; the William T. Evans col- 
lection, comprising 150 examples of the works of 
contemporary American artists, the Gellatly col- 
lection of paintings, glassware, and other objects. 
A special room is devoted to the paintings of 
Albert Pinkham Ryder. 

The Freer Gallery of Art, the gift of Charles L, 
Freer, has rich collections of Chinese and Jap- 
anese art, paintings by Thayer, Dewing, Homer, 
and Tryon, and paintings and etchings by Whis- 
tler, including his Peacock Room. 


s s 

Washington National Monument 

The Washington National Monument is a taper- 
ing shaft or obelisk of white marble, 555 feet, 544 
inches in height and 55 feet, 144 inches square 
at the base. Eight small windows, two on each 
side, are located at the 500 foot level, where 
Washington points of interest are indicated. 

The erection of the monument by the Washing- 
ton National Monument Society with funds ob- 
tained by popular subscription was authorized by 
Congress in 1848. The cornerstone was laid July 4 
of the same year. Work progressed slowly until 
1854 when $300,000 had been subscribed and 156 
feet of the shaft erected. In that year the enter- 
prise became the subject of controversy and con- 
tributions ceased. Work was resumed 1878 at 
Government expense by the Corps of Engineers. 

The capstone weighs 3,300.lbs. and was placed 
Dec. 6, 1884. The monument was dedicated Feb. 
21, 1885, and opened Oct. 9, 1888. It weighs 81,120 
tons. It is dressed with white Maryland marble 
in 2-ft. courses. The first 150 ft. are backed by 
rubble masonry. New England granite was used 
from this point to the 452-ft. level. Above this 
only marble was used. The capstone is crowned 
by a small pyramid of aluminum 8.9 inches high, 
weighing 100 ounces. Set into the interior walls 
are 189 memorial stones from foreign countries, 
the 48 states, cities and organizations. 


Ghosts in White House Get Short Shrift from Presidents 


Source: Arthur Krock, Washington colum: 


When President Truman moved back to the re- 
built White House in late March, 1952, the ghost- 
ly rappings on doors in the night that he had 
heard previously were heard no more... .- The 
old subject of White House ghosts was revived 
by something the former President said in reply 
to this question asked him by his daughter Mar- 
garet during a televised interview: ‘‘Remember 
the night * * * that you heard a knock on your 
pedroom door in the White House?” ‘Yes,’ was 
the answer. ‘‘I heard the knock and answered it 
about 3 a.m, There wasn’t anybody there. I think 
it must have been Lincoln’s ghost walking the 
hall.” The experience was repeated several times. 

On the telephone from Kansas City the former 
President told this correspondent that his men- 
tion of the sounds had been serious, but not his 
attribution of their cause. He doesn’t believe in 


the structure were on the verge of collapse. 
I was wakened several times by authentic knocks 
on my door,’’ he recalled, 
the organization meeting of the United Nations 
in 1945 when (Secretary of State) Stettinius, 
working by a clock 3 hours earlier than Washing- 
ton, had some urgent message for me.”’ 

This homely explanation will be most dis- 
appointing to all believers in the supernatural, 
however reassuring it is to those who, like the 
late Charles A. Dana, can say “J don’t believe in 
ghosts but I have been afraid of them all my life.’’ 
But the two other living men who have occupied 
the White House support it. ‘I didn’t hear any 
of the sounds in the White House that President 
Truman heard,’’ said Herbert Hoover. ‘‘But,’’ he 
added jocosely, ‘‘I did hear a lot of others—many 
of them fantastic.” President Eisenhower, when 
the question was put to him, simply said No. 

The Hoover regime ended March 4, 1933, before 
the White House began to “fall down,’’ as Mr. 
Truman described its condition. All but the inside 
walls and part of the roof had been taken out 
and reconstructed more than 10 months before 
President Eisenhower moved in. So Mr. Truman’s 


nist, in the New York Times, June 2, 1955 


explanation of his nocturnal experiences is rea- 
sonable. 

Nevertheless, a ghost story in this grand sand 
historic setting will not be so easily refuted. 
In this legend the dominant White House 
ectoplasm is that of Abraham Lincoln. Ac- 
cording to Bess Furman in White House Profile, 
Theodore Roosevelt ‘‘many times fancied that 
Lincoln’s spirit still pervaded’ it. Early in the 
New Deal a girl secretary insisted that one mid- 
afternoon she had seen Lincoln pulling on his 
boots, sitting on the bed he in life had slept in. 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt told Miss Furman that 
she had felt Lincoln’s presence in the White 
House ‘‘repeatedly.’’ 

Before the ghost of Lincoln monopolized the 
still watches of the night Dolly Madison’s ap- 
peared to the satisfaction of White House work- 
ers who, in the Wilson Administration, ‘were 
about to move her rose garden and then and 
there desisted. A boy ghost, his materialization 
sworn to by members of President Grant’s house- 
hold, was easily identified as Willie Lincoln, who 
died in the White House. Abigail Adams used to 
pass through the locked doors of the East Room 
in the Taft Administration; at any rate, there 
were folk in the Executive Mansion who said so. 
And years before the recent rebuilding a colored 
footman anxiously advised one of F. D. R.’s guests 
not to get up and open his door “because there 
won’t be nobody there.” 

‘Adlai E. Stevenson spent at least one night in 
Lincoln’s bedroom and bed. He heard no eerie 
sounds and saw no apparitions. But he confessed 
that he did not sleep very soundly after picking 
up a book entitled The Corpse Was Cold. 

Now that the second floor of the White House 
has been entirely rebuilt, with steel beams and 
joists substituted for the old wooden ones, the 
spirits, if they roam at all, can glide about 
silently if they are so minded. .. . Mr. Truman 
said that when his daughter’s piano broke down 
the floor and projected one leg through the ceiling 
of the state dining room below he knew it was 
time to move out of the place. Maybe the ghosts 


thought so, too. 
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New York, known as the Empire State, was one of the 13 states that fought — 
ae peices War of Independence. It was named by Charles Il, King ys for his 
the Duke of one ES ae eg Serra ey Marge Seg taken from the Dutch in “tg The — 
iifependence of Great Britain July 9, 1776. It adopted its first constitution April 20, 1777 and- 
Seer Courts CLINE ACUTE capital of the Gael states and George Washington took iis ont 
¥ e the ca ° 
ot ae Pree ent in Federal Hall, at Br Wall Sts., April $5 ie9. 
Governors of New York State 
Name Residence Elected Name _Residence Elected 

Geo: ‘uly 9, 1777||John A. Dix.......|New York City.|Nov. 5, 872 
ays ea aaah Lone 1795 a uel J. Tilden. ..|New York City.|Nov. 3, 1874 
George Clinton D) Lucius Robinson... z on 
M aa Dp 
Daniel 1 D,. Tompkins| Richmond Co. a - 
John Taylor?....... arch, , 


De Witt Clinton, eee 


Joseph ©. Yates?. ..|/Schenectady..../Nov. 6, 
De Witt Clinton....|New York City.|Nov. 3, 
Nathaniel Pitcher!..|Sandy Hill.....|Feb. 11, 
Martin Van Buren. .|Kinderhook.... 5, 
Enos T. Throop5. ..|Auburn. . he: 
William L. Marcy. .|Troy Sas 
William H. Seward,.|Auburn y 
William C. Bouck., .|Fultonham 8, 
Silas Wright....... Canton 5, 

John Young........ Geneseo........ 3, 1846 

Hamilton ey, ses New York City. 7, 1848 

Washington Hunt...|Lockport....... 5, 1850 

* Horatio Seymour. ..|Deerfield....... 2, 1852 

payer H. Clark... .|Canandaigua. . 7, 1854 

A. Cc 4, 1856 

2, 1858 

4, 1862 

8, 1864 

3, 1868 

ify the 


of his office. Gov. Clinton was declared elected 
July 9, and qualified on July 30. On Feb. 13, 1787, 
an act was passed for regulating elections, which 
provided that the Governor and the Lieutenant 
Beet gener should enter on July 1 after their elec- 

on. 

2Lt. Gov.; became Governor upon resignation 
of Gov. Tompkins. 

8The Constitution of 1821 provided that the 
Governor and Lt. Goy. shall, ‘‘on and after the 
year 1823, enter office Jan, 1." 
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William Sulzer!®.... 
Martin H. Glynn!,. aay Pinas Oct. 1 13 
Charles S. Whitman|New York City .|Nov. 914 
Alfred E. Smith. ...|New York City.|Nov. 918 
Nathan L. Miller...|Syracuse....... Nov. 920 
Alfred E. Smith. ...|/New York City.|Nov. 922 
F. D. Roosevelt. ...|Hyde Park..... Nov. 928 
erbert H. Lehman!2| New York City.| Nov. 932 
Charles Poletti!3....|New York City 1942 
Thomas E. Dewey. .|New York City .|Nov. 1942 
Averell Harriman. ..|Central Valley..)Nov. 2, 1954 


6Goy. Cleveland resigned Jan. 6, 1885 to be- 
come President of U.S. 

7Lt. Gov., became Governor upon resignation of 
oa and was elected Nov. 6,.1885 for a full 
erm. 

8Gov. Hughes resigned Oct. 6, 1910, to become 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the U.S. 

®°Lt. Gov., became Governor upon resignation 
of Hughes. 

10Gov. Sulzer was impeached and removed from 
office Oct. 17, 1913. 

uLt. Gov., became Governor upon removal of 
Sulzer. 

12Goy. Lehman resigned Dec. 2, 1942, to become 
Director of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation. 

18Lt. Gov., became Governor for 29 days upon 
resignation of Lehman, 


New York State General Fund Receipts and Expenditures 
Source: Executive Department, Division of the Budget 


Fiscal Year 
Ending March 31 


Receipts 


1,159,155,104.32 
1/229/100,000.00 


Expenditures 
State Local 
purposes assistance Total 


$250, 149,280.54 Ne aman 


267,816,114.64 479,926,224.80 


280,302, 590.3! 376,570,498.72 656,873,089.07 
315,288,213.32 390,661,854.21 705,950,067.53 
324,786,466.33 400,885,632.25 725.672,098.58 
361,357,036.20 505,642,623.62 866,999,659.82 

30,2! 891,282,572.18 


: 1,07 256.63 
647,234,416.48 | 1,158,127,725.11 


510,893,308.36 158,127,725. 
1,227'822'930.28 


533,925,045.68 


Expenditures prior to 1951 include General F 
sharing program has been superseded by a 


51 include General Fund revenues and shared taxes distributed to localities. 
‘und expenditures and the shared tax distribution. The tax- 
new program of per capita assistance. 


Births, Deaths, Marriages, with Rates, New York State 


Source: 


New York State Department of Health 


— Births and Deaths are for the resident population. Marriages recorded. 
aes ote Maze Rates per 1,000 population | 
(Gal) | “Iation’ | Birens | Deaths | Asses ~ "| Bersonec|* anersfateee tien 
y Birth | Deaths | Married | 1 year | Births 
1945. ..|14,094,635| 234,110] 152,913] 12 
1946. ie 14,228,272 285,145 12,437 189°381 20:0 107 2a R307 308 
... [14;385, : : 165,431] 22'5 10.9 : ; : 
1948... ./14,548,650) 301,598] 157,713| 156/024] 90 ; ae Seid Bye 
1949. . .|14,708,681| 301,025] 154910] 134’115| 9 vi 108 a5 ett 364 
1950... }14,921,889] 300,752] 156/143] 141'075 508 192 ize 500 3e-4 
dea aoe] Sou] aaa) ee) ae | ie | Ee | rae | ae 
1953. . °|15,623;729| 325/077| 163'763| 125'863| so: 19 ie¢ 7851 ae 
1954*. .|15,770,184| 338/194] 159/540] 123/060 308 tet 184 7p8e 32 
3 en : 1.4 10.1 15.6 7,931 23.5 


a 
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highways and by interior roads. 


THE PALISADES INTERSTATE PABK 
The Palisades Interstate Park is a chain of pene 
bank of the Hudson River 

in New Je racing 


Hudson, and terminating at Cornwall, in 
York. e rocks of the Palisades are said by 
geologists to be 150,000,000 years old. 

Within the area of the Park, under the supervi- 
sion of the Palisades Interstate Park Commission, 
is the Stony Point Battlefield Reservation. 

The total area of the Park is 51,907 acres, of 
which the Harriman Section covers 39,935 acres, 
Bear Mt, area, 4,490; Storm King, 1,057; Hook 
Mt., 655; Blauvelt, 536; Tallman Mt., 781; Haver- 
straw, 73; Palisades, 16; Stony Point, 45; Nyack 
Beach, 73; and High Tor, 491. 

Every section of the Park is accessible by motor 

In the summer 
steamboats run to Hook Mountain and 
Bear Mountain, The Mohawk Coach Lines and the 
West Shore Railroad reaches the eastern borders, 


Hudson River, access to the Park may be had over 
the Bear Mountain Parkway and the Bear Moun- 
tain Bridge. 

Camping facilities are available by permit at 
Lake Tiorati and Lake Welch in Harriman State 


Park. 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY PARKS 
Hudson River Shore—Kingsland Point (85 acres) 
at North Tarrytown; Croton Point (504 acres) 
near Harmon. 


tion to a splendid salt-water beach and f. 
water swimming pool, 
groves, it has one of the 
amusement parks, game rooms. Playland is an 
all-year resort. 

Inland Parks—Tibbetts 
Yonkers, north of Van Cortlandt Park; V. Ev 
Macy (202 acres) at Arasley, Wood- 
lands Lake; Silver Lake (161 

>; Blue Mountain 


at 
erit 


sons Woods 
Hutchinson 


Valley; Sprain Lake 
fuarne Playfield on Saw Mill River Parkway at 


Pp ntville, and 6 acres at Hawthorne Circle; 
Beane. Road Picnic Area (170 acres) in the Town 


of Greenburgh. 
PARKWAYS 


The Saw Mill River Parkway runs from Van 
Cortlandt Park to Mt. Kisco to 


River Parkway, Yonkers, with the Hutchinson 
River Parkway, New Rochelle. The Hutchinson 
River Parkway extends from the New York City 


intersection with Route 

Plains and the 
LONG ISLAND STATE PARKS 

acres), 18 miles from 5 e835 

Parkway to Merrick Road. 

Hempstead Lake (905 acres), 21 miles from N. ¥., 


37 miles from N. ¥ 


Farmingdale. Bethpage Gocu pies a roll- 
f ale on the 
ne. 


18-hole golf 
courses and a clubhouse are available. A fifth 


roves, over ten miles of bridle paths and es- 
telnn trails, a stable where we a 
horses may ed, and a polo field where games 
may be witnessed every Sunday afternoon 

the polo season. 

Jones Beach (2,413 acres), 33 miles from N. Y., 
is reached by the Grand Central and Northern 
State Parkways, the Southern State Parkway, Sun- 
rise Highway, or Merrick Road to either the 
Meadowbrook, Wantagh or Captree State Park~- 
ways. Jones Beach State Park may also be reached 
from Long Beach by the Loop Causeway and the 
Meadowbrook Parkway; and via the Long Island 
Railroad to Freeport or Wantagh with bus con- 
nections. Jones Beach has over 2 miles of ocean 
bathing beach, a stillwater bathing area in Zachs 
Bay, salt water diving, swimming and wading 
pools in the West Bathhouse, restaurants, cafe- 

rias, boardwalk. The Marine Stadium seats 
8,205. Arabian Nights, a musical spectacle with 
music adapted from Rimsky-Korsakov, was pre= 
sented at the Marine Stadium during 1954 and held 
over into 1955 by Guy Lombardo. 


Belmont Lake (395 acres), 42 miles from N. ¥. 

Sunken Meadow (1,002 acres), 46 miles from 
N. Y., near Kings Park; on Long Island Sound, 

‘Captree (298 -acres), 47 miles from N. Y. at 
Fire Island Inlet. 

Bayard Cutting Arboretum (643 acres), 50 miles 
ae N. Y¥. on Connetquot River, south of East 

p. 

Heckscher (1,520 acres), 50 miles from N. Y. 
on Great South Bay, south of E. Islip. 

Fire Island (800 acres), 49 miles from N. why, 
ferry from Captree. 

Wildwood (503 acres), 73 miles from N. Y. on 
Long Island Sound. 

Orient Beach (348 acres), 118 miles from N. Y. 
on Gardiners Bay. 

Hither Hills (1,755 acres), 122 miles from Ni. 
on the ocean, west of Montauk. 

Montauk Point (158 acres), 132 miles from Neex 
on the ocean. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN BEGION 


At the public campsites in the Adirondack and 
Catskill regions there is a service charge of 50 
cents per permit per night or $3.00 per week. 
Permits are limited to 6 persons. 


Catskill Park contains 600,000 acres, of which 
the state owns more than 221,000 acres. The 
park is situated_in the Hudson, Delaware and 
Mohawk valleys. There is a rim of high, rough, and 
precipitous mountains extending from the norther- 
ly end of the park along the northeast and easterly 
part. The Catskill section is reached by rail on the 
New York Central to Rhinecliff, thence by ferry to 
Kingston, the terminus of the Catskill Mountain 
branch of the New York Central railroad; and_by 
the New York, Ontario and Western railroad, The 
chief campsites are: 

Beaver Kill—turn north from State Highway, 
route 17, two miles west of Livingston Manor. The 
campsite is about five miles from this point over 
hard surfaced roads. 

Woodland Valley—turr south from State High- 
way, route 28, one mile west of Phoenicia. Five 
mile run on good macadam to campsite. 
Tombstone—turn north from State 
Highway, route 28, at Phoenicia or south from 
State Highway, route 23-A, two miles east of 
Hunter. The campsite is at the southerly entrance 
to the Stony Clove, a narrow defile between 
Hunter and Plateau mountains, through which 
the highway passes. 

North Lake—turn north from State Highway, 
route 23-A, at Haines Falls. There follows a 
drive of three miles, Parking service charge. 


UP-STATE PARKS 


Taconic, at Copake Falls (6,210 acres), 90 miles 
from N. ¥.; Lake Taghkanic (858 acres), 115 miles 
from N. Y.; Clarence Fahnestock Memorial (3,400 
acres), 9 miles from Cold Spring; Margaret Lewis 
Norrie (323 acres) on Hudson River, 9 miles north 
of Poughkeepsie. 

Echo Lake (64 acres) at Millwood, N. Y. 
Brook (14 acres), 5 miles east of Peekskill, N. Y. 
Kitchawan (20 acres), 2 miles north of Millwood. 

Wall tents, 12 x 14 with floor, outside fireplace, 
table and benches accommodating six. Wall tents, 
8 x 10, and accommodating four. Camp sites are 
rented to those supplying their own equipment. 


Devil’s 


OOOO 


Ukir' res, on Lake Ontario, 4 miles W. of 
passe Groen Lakes, 10 miles E. of Syracuse: 
Chenango Valley, on Chenango River. 12 a N 
of Binghamton; Gilbert Lake, 12 miles N. (is 
Oneonta; Chittena Falls, 3 miles N. of Caz a 
via; Clark Reservation, 2 miles S. E. of Syracuse. 


ttermilk Falls (675 acres), 242 miles S. of 
Itraoss Cayuga Lake (188 acres), 3 oy sae 
Seneca Falls; Robert H. Treman State P: ce 
acres), 5 miles S. W. of Ithaca; Fair Haven a a 
816 acres), on Lake Ontario, ee ee 
swego; Fillmore Glen (857 acres), 1 mile S. 0: 
Moravia; Stony Brook (554 acres), 3 ot 
Dansville; Taughannock Falls (533 seer 
Cayuga Lake, 8 miles N. of Ithaca; Watkins n 
566 acres), in Village of that name; Sei pit 
attlefield Reservation (330 acres), 5 miles S. E. 
of Elmira. 


Letchworth Park (9,323 acres, 3 waterfalls), on 
upper Genesee River, 50 miles S. of Rochester. 


Hamlin Beach State Park, 28 miles from Roches- 
ter (822 acres). 


Allegany (57,963 acres), 70 miles from Buffalo, 
30 miles trom Jamestown, 10 miles from Bradford, 
Pa.; Lake Erie (355 acres) 7 miles from rk; 
Cuba Lake (650 acres) near Cuba, N. Y. 


tate Reservation at Niagara, Whirlpool State 
US ee 
acres); Beaver Is! ate Parl ’ 
onan Island; Buckhorn Island State Park (923 
acres), Buckhorn Island. 


Thousand Islands State Parks, 13 in number be- 
tween Sackets Harbor and Chippewa Bay. 


John Boyd Thacher (1,108 acres), 15 miles 
southwest of Albany on State route 157. 


Lake George Beach off U. S. route 9 at Lake 
George Village. 


ADIRONDACK REGION 


At the public campsites in the Adirondack and 
Catskill regions there is a service charge of 50 
cents per permit per night or $3.00 per week. 
Permits are limited to 6 persons. 


The Adirondack Forest Preserve with its 2,184,- 
067 acres, its mountains, streams and lakes, is, 
with a single exception, the largest forest. preserve 
in the United States. The State has provided many 
public sites, all marked by signs, but visitors must 
register with the caretaker in charge. 


The developed campsites are: 


Lake George Battleground—route U. S. 9, about 
one-fourth mile south of Lake George village at 
the southerly end of Lake George. 


Hearthstone Point—two miles north of Lake 


George Village on Bolton road, State Highway, 
route 9N. 


Rogers Rock—Two miles north of Hague-on- 
Lake-George, on route 9N. 


Eagle Point—Two miles north of Pottersville on 
U. S. Highway, route 9, on Schron Lake. 


Sharp Bridge—Sixteen miles north of Schroon 


Lake on the Schroon River and U. S ighway, 
route 9. 


Paradox Lake—On the shore of Dark Bay, about 
three-quarters of a mile from State Highway, route 
3. The entrance highway to the camp leaves the 


SALT-WATER FISHING OFF 


Waters off Long Island are a favored fishing 
resort of the East. The season is May through 
October, but fish may be caught even in the 
colder months. Sport fishing is done from boats 
that carry large parties for the day or can be 
chartered for private groups. There is also much 
fishing from anchored boats and opportunity for 
surf casting. Fish appear as follows: 

May—Sea bass, weakfish, porgies, pollack. 

June—Bluefish, weakfish, sea bass, striped bass 
blackfish. : 
July—Blue fish, weakfish, fluke, flounder, mack- 
erel, tuna and bonita. Broadbill swordfish by 


hook and harpoon ff 
Shore. Pp C9) Montauk and South 


New York State—Parks, Campsites 


ilmington Notch—Between the Ausable River 
ana State Highway, route 86. Wilmington is the 
nearest village, 3 miles away. 


Moonshine—On U. S. Highway. 
betwean Elisabethigwn and Keesville, al 
miles south of the latter village. 


Cumberland Bay—Turn east off U. 
9, just north of Plattsburg, on road to 
ing service charge. 


a BS 


S. Highway 
ferry. Park- 


Meadowbrook—On State Highway, route 86, 4 


miles east of Saranac e. 


Meacham Lake—On State Highway No. 10, nine- — 


teen miles north of Lake Clear Junction. 


Fish Creek Pond—On State Highway, route 10, 
between Saranac and Tupper Lake. 


Rollins Pond—Three miles west of State High- 
way 10, via the Fish Creek Pond campsite road. 


Cranberry Lake—Turn from State Highway route 
3 at Cranberry Lake Village; 2 miles over dirt 
road to campsite. 


Lake Eaten—On the north shore of Lake Eaton, 
@ quarter of a mile from State Highway, route 10. 


Pesrence te the camp is two miles west of Long 
ake. 


Forked Lake—At end of town highway five miles 


vee of State Highway 10 at Deerland on Long 
ake. 


Golden Beach—On the easterly shore of Raquette 
Lake, close to State es ped route 28, about 3 
miles east of Raquette Lake village. 


Lake Durant—On State Highway No, 28, 3 miles 
east of Blue Mt. Lake. 


Sacandaga—On State Highway, route 30, and the 
Sacandaga River, 4 miles south of Wells. 


Moffitt Beach—Turn north from State Highway, 
route 8, 2 miles west of Speculator. 


Poplar Point—On State Highway, route 8, on the 
northwest shore of Piseco Lake about three miles 
west of the hamlet of Piseco. 


Little Sand Point—On Piseco Lake about one 
mile west of Poplar Point on State Highway 8. 


Point Comfort—On Piseco Lake and State High- 
bing route 8, three miles west of the Poplar Point 
site. 

Caroga Lake—On easterly shore of East Caroga 


Lake nine miles north of Gloversville on State 
Highway, route 29A. 


Lewey_ Lake—Midway between Speculator and 
Indian Lake village, reached by dirt road from 
Speculator and macadam from Indian Lake. The 
road is part of State Highway, route 10. 


Pixleys Falls—Six miles south of Boonville on 
State Highway, route 46. 


Whetstone Gulf—Just off State Highway, route 
26, six miles south of Lowville. 


Eighth Lake—At west end of Eighth Lake, five 


miles west of: Raquette Lake village on State High- 
way, route 28. 


Eel Weir—Five miles south of densburg, near 
State Highway, route 87. To ane site tare west 
from route 87 about halfway between Ogdensburg 
and Heuvelton. 


Northampton Beach—Adjacent 
two miles south of Northvitie taeievetcue 


LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
August and September—In addition to the 


} 


I 


‘ 


usual run, snappers, kingfish and large sea bass, ‘ 


available until the heavy gales of October. 

Fishing stations, with boats, bait and tackle, 
are located at Amityville, Babylon, Bay Shore, 
Bayville, Center Moriches, Centerport, Cold Spring 
Harbor, East Hampton, Freeport, Fort Pond Bay, 
Glen Cove, Glenwood Landing, Greenport, Hamp- 
ton Bays, Lake Montauk, Lindenhurst, Mattituck 
Inlet, Mill Creek, Montauk, New Suffolk, North- 
port, North Sea, Oyster Bay, Pt. Lookout, Port 
Jefferson, Port Washington, Riverhead, Rockaway 
Beach, Sag Harbor, Sayville, Shelter Island, 
Sheepshead Bay, Shinnecock Canal, South James- 
port, Stony Brook, Westhampton Beach. 


S92 es oe ey 
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New York State Mountain Peaks and Lakes 


Source: U. S. Geological Survey. Figures show feet above mean sea level 
CHIEF ADIRONDACK PEAKS 


The principal mountain group, occupying an area of 5,000 square miles in the north-northeast area. 
Ely. Ely. Elv. 
Peak ft. Peak ft. Peak pice 
| Ses SE Wetis * Sas a ee 

Mount Marcy.......---- 5,344 ||Allen..... 4,350 || McKenzle.............. 3,869 
OMGUUIES ftista sate ares 5,114 || Big Slide 4,240 ||Blue Ridge (Cloud Cap)..; 3,868 
WEtAOK. on. eke ess hee 4,960 || Esther....... 4,240 ||Sentinel Peak........... 3,840 
PAIRING Seether ass chee setae 4,926 || Upper Wolf Jaw oo) 4,185) |) Gyan: : :.i..' pe oe 3,830 
WELAGEs Poa Moore es 4,860 || Lower Wolf Jaws........ 4,175 || Bartlett Ridge.......... 3,820 
Sn Oe a 7 \|Street........-+..+.-+++| 4,166 || Averil Peak.............] 3,810 
RATAY cose sy Donaldson... -...%..--+s 4,160 || Couchsachraga.......... 3,781 
Troquois PRGIDS Net csi iste oie teen 4,160 || Boreas. ......:++++-+++> 3,776 
Basin. . Hawtecth. osc cle ncs tone 4,110 MG. s-0 ev a-k « Shei ele hee 3,767 

Gothie ME VANOUL Herts bate ciacests ous 4,100 || Sentinel Range.......... e 
Colden GascadOicirc ste css suena 4,098 akely .y.:..¢0)-fu pier 3,748 
jant Porter etet ci tebet tune 4,090 || Lewey.........+++5--5 3,742 
Santanoni IOUT Gag riers ans si aiete as 4,060 || Twin Mountains........ 3,721 
Redfield: COLE E Rah Serene. luton 4,657 || Henderson........ 3,708 
Wright.... Pals eval sea tats 4,030 || Wallface........-- 3,700 
Mippletop. ..:..0-+5.+.> POMONA. Stars cepa liccsteds 4,020 || Hurricane.......... .| 3,694 
Saddleback..........--- 4,515 || East Dix.:.....-+...++) 4,012 || Blue Ridge (Hoffman) . . .| 3,693 
Panther Peak.........-- 4,442 ||Blake’s Peak.......-.-.. 3,980 || Cheney Cobble.........- 3,683 
VATINStYODE...--+1.+--:- 3,980 || Little Moose (Kismeth)..| 3,630 
Eenicop SpeeIw Sa oilers eer er aM 42 oat 6) Calamity’. << +s) sateen 3,620 
Rocky Peak.......----- Cliff : Gore...(2.% 2.5 cn eee 3,605 
PEFOUGN os cisce cles este ee ee r Ai A eet SA. 3,600 
WMacOMD. .05. ces de ee 5 Dun Brooks)... see 3,556 
RAP OTA EL oy foie ohaio tage o mseilnas mus Nye cade Noonmarki >. os... see 3,556 
Marshall (Herbert) ....-.- : cate AGSMG.. 2 6/2/o02 walele ene 3,535 


CHIEF CATSKILL MOUNTAIN PEAKS 
They cover an area of 1,000 square miles, principally in Greene, Ulster, Sullivan, and Delaware 


counties, west of the Hudson River. 
Elv. Ely. Ely. 
Peak County ft. Peak County ft. Peak County 
Balsam Cap....|Ulster -—_|3,700|| High Peak...../ireene = jay ound Top. iter 3,123 
aeee D Round Top... .|Greene 3.4 
Balsam...... ”590||Huntersfield....|Greene = {3,450)/RuSk.........-+ reene 3,680 
Bls., Rnd. Top. .| Ulster 3,723 Slide ve ter 4,204 
PON. he wietets Del.-Greene|3,500 Spruce..... . Ulster 3,380 

Belle Ayr...... Ulster 406 Spruce Top Greene 4 

ig tnd: ., | Ulster 3,721 Stoppel Poi Greene 3,425 
Black Dome.... Sugarloaf. . Greene 3.647 
Blackhea Table. 3,856 
Bloomberg..... Thos. Cole.....|Greene 3,935 
Cornell....- ee iter 2 Twin......+0+> Greene 3,782 
Denman....... i ; > Geeraae ...-|Delaware |3,213 
Dry Brook Rdg. . | Uls 3. Van Wyck..... Ulster 3,260 
Eyvergreen...... ily tcnctavecctateraton Greene 3,476 
Tin Ara anita cig an 4 West Kill...... Greene 3,777 
Giant Ledge... . z Ae : 855||Wildcat........ Ulster 3,268 
Graham,.....- Ulster 8' Wndhm.Hgh.Pt. rae sees 

Ulster 3 Ro Ulsti 


a ee SS ail 
aver River Flow|Herkimer.....,... 
Bie M Oose....--- Hamilton-Herkimer 


CTORB. ...2 253: 
Follens| 


Woodhull. . 


New York State for an Finger Lakes form a group of glacial lakes in 

guns Erie borders miles. eens ey Alas eo weer +0 cat ee 
, eneca, , ‘asco, 

Area in U. S.—4,990 square miles. Cee euka , g 0. 
Lake Ontario forms the northern boundary of There are about 2,300 lakes, ponds, or reser- 
N. ¥. State for an airline distance of 146 miles. yoirs in New York State, of which 78 have an 


Area in U. S.—3,470 square miles. area of 1 square mile or more. 
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Contributions, 1954 
Benefit Payments, 1954 288,324,000 
Funds on Hand, Jan. 1, 1955 1,267,384,000 


The Unemployment Insurance Law of the State 
of New york Was enacted in April, 1936, and Aue 
the second of its kind in the United States. Co ee 


lly 3 to 16 weeks, were increased to 
me 1945; the oe ee si) path cg ae aoe 
S was reduce one 3 
Peer iion is now for days instead of full weeks 


of unemployment; coverage has been extended to 
seamen, Pemployecs of the Federal government, 
permanent employes of the state and other govern- 
ment subdivisions which so elect, and reductions 
have been made in employers’ contributions. 


WHAT EMPLOYER PAYS 


Employer contributions to the Fund were re- 
duced from 3% to 2.7% in 1940. Beginning July 
1, 1945, actual contributions could be lower than 
2.7% because of the tax credit provision in the 
law. In 1954 contribution rates varied from 0.5% 
to 2.7%, depending on each employer’s own ex- 
perience with unemployment. The law also pro- 
vides for subsidiary contributions, payable in 
addition to regular contributions. They may amount 
to 14 of 1% of payrolls or 1% of payrolls. As 
required by the Social Security Act, all monies 
collected are deposited with the Secretary of the 
Treasury in an Unemployment Trust Fund, subject 
to requisition by the State Division of Employ- 
ment for the payment of benefits. Contributions 
are payable quarterly. Since Jan, 1, 1938, contri- 
butions have been payable on the first $3,000 
of wages. 

Tips, bonuses, vacation pay, and other gratuities 
are wages on which contributions must be paid: 
dismissal wages are not. Payments made by an 
employer under a retirement, sickness, or accident 
disability plan, effective Jan. 1, 1940, are not wages 
to be used as a basis for benefit payment. 

Employers, whether subject to the law or not, 
are required to keep accurate records of wages 
paid to each employee. Once subject, an employer 
ceases to be subject only after he has not employed 
four or more persons in employment in: 1) the 
preceding calendar year if liability is to cease at 
the start of a calendar year; 2) or the lapsed 
calendar quarters of the instant year plus the 
preceding calendar year if liability is to cease 
during the year. A delinquent employer who er- 
roneously contributed to the unemployment com- 
pensation fund of another state is not held liable 
for penalties and interest. 

Employment of four or more persons makes an 
employer subject to the law on and after the first 
of the 15 days within which employment occurs. 


VOLUNTARY COVERAGE 


The following employers not subject to the law 
may become voluntarily insured with the consent 
of the Industrial Commissioner: firms with fewer 
than four employees; non-profit-making religious, 
scientific, charitable, literary and educational 
bodies (excepting such bodies whose primary 
activity is the production of plays or concerts for 
public entertainment); New York State municipal 
corporations and other governmental subdivisions, 
except certain employees of the State government 
and employees of custodians or custodial engineers 
in cities having population of more than 500,000. 


New York State—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment Insurance in New York State 
Source: New York State Department of Labor 


2 me ee 


Employment excluded from coverage under 
State law which cannot voluntarily be covered 
cludes: employment of spouse or 
ployment ae a golf 

any Dp a 
any person in peeies 
uring the daytime as a student in an — 
institution of learnin: although cnpenee 
for such employmen taxable where the 
employer is also subject to the eedersl Seed 


employment covered 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 


BENEFITS TO UNEMPLOYED 


Benefits are payable to claimants who in an in- 
dividual base period (52 weeks preceding the filing 
of a valid original claim for benefits) worked in in- 
sured employment in at least 20 weeks, and earned 
remuneration totalling $300 (averaging at least $15 
per week) in any 20 weeks. Such benefits are pay- 
able for not more than 26 weeks of unemployment 
within the claimant's individual benefit Bp (52 
weeks following the filing of a valid original claim). 
The weekly benefit rate is based on the claim- 
ant’s average weekly wage, and varies from 
24 of the average weekly wage for claimants en- 
titled to the $10 weekly um, to 4% of the 
average weekly wage for claimants entitled to the 
$30 maximum. Benefits are Pee weekly for each 
fourth and subsequent day of total unemployment 
within the week, known as effective after a 
waiting period of four effective days, which need 
not be consecutive. 

The partial earnings under which a claimant 
may get benefits are limited to $30 a week, 


A 1941 amendment provided a 42-day disqualifi- 
cation for workers who voluntarily leave their 
employment without good cause. Another amend- 
ment provided for a 7-week suspension of benefit 
rights rather than an extended waiting period for 
loss of employment due to misconduct; a strike, 
lockout, or other industrial controversy. The same 
amendment made provision for reduction of bene- 
fits in cases of wilful false statements. 


BENEFITS FOR VETERANS 


A revision in 1952 extended to veterans the same 
privileges possessed by civilians. The term of 
military service was disregarded and the 52 
weeks of civilian life prior to the filing of a 
claim were made the base period. 


INSURANCE APPEAL BOARD 


The Unemployment Insurance Appeal Board 
consists of three members appointed for 6 years 
each by the Governor. The Board hears appeals 
from the decisions of Unemployment Insurance 
Referees on disputed claims for insurance bene- 
fits and on contested rulings of the Industrial 
Commissioner affecting employer liability. 


State Mediation Board 


The State Board of Mediation has 7 me 
appointed by the Governor, with hq at 270 Se 
way, New York, N. Y., and district Offices in 
Albany, Buffalo and Syracuse, N. Y. 

The function of the Board is to prevent or 
settle labor disputes by voluntary mediation. Any 
party to a dispute may ask the Board to mediate 
or arbitrate. In an existing, imminent or threat- 
ened labor dispute, the Board may upon its own 
motion, or upon the direction of the Governor 
must. take steps to effect an amicable and expedi- 


tious settlement of differences: The Board ar- 
ranges conferences between disputants, and assists 
in negotiating and drafting agreements. 

If a labor dispute, which vitally affects the 
public’s interest, has not been settled through 
mediation, the Board may certify this matter to 
the Industrial Commissioner, who is empowered 
to approve a Board of Inquiry. The latter may 
hold public or private hearings, subpoena wit- 


nesses, take testimony and receive evidence, and 
issue a factual report 


On-the-Job Training for Veterans 


On-the-Job Training for Veterans is an earn- 
while-learning program to give servicemen train- 
ing in a particular field of employment. The 
program was reactivated by the 82nd Congress to 
Provide training for Korean veterans. The Dept. of 


ee 


Labor supervises this in New York State, with h 
at 40 Howard St., Albany, N. Y. The Rprentioce 
ship Council of 7 members and 3 ex-officio members 
establishes standards for apprenticeship agree- 
ments and canvasses job opportunities. 


; 


business carried on, 


» 


ors 


Residents and non-residents of New York State 
are taxable—a resident on income from all sources 


_ except those specifically exempted by the law: @ 
' nonresident on Comper aoy from oe actually 


rendered in New 


within, New York State. 


A return is reauired of every taxpayer when, if 
single, his net income and net capital gain for the 
taxable peee is $1,000 or more or, if married and 
living with spouse, the aggregate net income and 
net capital gain of both is $2,500 or more. 


A return must be rendered in any case irrespec- 
tive of the amount of net income where the gross 
{ncome and capital gain amounts to $5,000 or over. 


The ordinary tax based on net income which is 
computed as usual is levied at the following gradu~- 
ated rates, which are applied to the amount of net 
income after reflecting credi 
exemptions: 2% on the Ist $1,000; 3% on the 2nd 
and 3rd $1,000; 4% on the 4th and $ ; 
on the 6th and 7th $1,000; 6% on the 8th and 9th 
$1,000; 7% on all over $9,000. 

Personal Exemptions 

A single person, or 2 married person not living 
with husband or wife, may claim a personal ex- 
emption of $1,000. 

A person, who, during the taxable year. was the 

head of a family, or was married and living with 
husband or wife, may claim _an exemption of $2,500. 
Only one exemption of $2,500 is permitted against 
the aggregate net income received by both. 
a family is an individual who 
actually supports and maintains, as a family unit, 
one or more dependent individuals who are closely 
connected with him by blood relationship. relation- 
ship by marriage or by, adoption, and whose right 
to exercise family control and provide for these 
dependent individuals is based upon some moral or 
legal obligation. 

In addition to the personal exemptions just men- 
tioned, an allowance of $400 may be claimed for 


eighteen years of age, or incapable of self-support 
because mentally or physically defective, or over 
18 years of age and in fulltime attendance at 


New York State—Income Taz; Veterans’ Affairs; Unincorporated Tax 227 
New York State Personal Income Tax Law 


Source: State Income Tax Bureau 


emption must be apportioned. 
credit can be claimed only ‘by 


If the 
occupy the status of head of family except by rea- 
son of there being one or more devente for 
whom he would be entitled to credit under this 
paragraph, the credit under this aragraph shall be 
disallowed with respect to one of such dependents. 


If the exemption status changes during the tax- 
able year the exemption allowal le for the periods 
prior and subsequent to the change must be 
apportioned on the basis of time. 


Life insurance premiums are deductible up to 
$150. Extraordinary medical expenses are deducti- 
ple within regulated limits. 


Where a taxpayer actually changes residence 
from or to the state-during a taxable year, a return 
is required to be filed for period of residence and 
one for period of non-residence provided the net 
income is of sufficient amount for the whole tax- 
able period as defined above to require one. 


Filing Dates 


Returns are due on or before April 15 of each 
year with respect to the previous calendar year or 
on or before the fifteenth day of the fourth month 
following the close of a fiscal year. 


A fiscal year means an accounting period of 12 
months ending on the last day of any month other 


The normal tax may be paid in full when the 
return is filed or it may be paid in quarterly in- 
stallments, the first installment being due at the 
time of filing. If this is filed on April 15, subse- 
quent installments are due July 15, Nov. 15, and 
Feb 15, of the following year. In no event shall 
any installment except the last be less than $10. 


Capital Gain Tax 


In addition to the normal tax there is due a net 
capital gain tax, Net capital gain is the excess of 
gain over loss with respect to the sale or exchange 
of capital assets. The rate is one-half of the 
normal rates. It, also, is payable in installments in 
the same manner as the normal tax. 


Division of Veterans’ Affairs 


The Division of Veterans’ Affairs of New York 
State is a branch of the executive department an 
js administered by 2 State Director appointed by 
the Governor. He must be a veteran. 


Assisting the Director is a Veteran Affairs Com- 
mission, which helps coordinate activities of vari- 
ous agencies, providing service for members of the 

t ee ee yer IOUS 
state officials and three additional members, vet- 
erans, named with consent of the Senate. They 
serve without pay, put have an allowance of $20 
per diem when attending meetings. 

The Division of Veterans’ Affairs establishes @ 
State Veterans’ Service Agency, which assists. vet- 
erans and their families with relation to educa- 
tional training and retraining, health, medical and 
, special rights and privi- 
ederal, state and local laws, employ- 
ment and similar matters. Each county outside the 
metropolis establishes a County Veterans’ Service 
Agency and cities may establish -a City Veterans 


Service Agency. These podies carry on_in their 
fields the work outlined for the State Veterans’ 
Service Agency. The costs are paid by the county 
and the city respectively, except that the State 
Director may make certain allowances for main~- 
tenance and operation, which are limited by law 
jin amount and in no case exceed 50% of the 
total expenditures. 

For the fiscal year, beginning Apr. 1, 1955, 
the state appropriated $190,930 for salaries in 
the executive and administrative units, main- 
tenance and operation $96,103, and $952,000 under 
maintenance undistributed for. services and ex- 
penses for veterun counseling, clerical and other 
services; total, $1,239,033. 


The executive office received $31,134; the legal, 
research and training $46,041; the publicity office 
$10,978. In the three area offices, New York City, 
Albany and Buffalo, the aréa yeteran director 
in each office received $9,395. Traveling expense 
amounted to $35,000 and communications $24,000. 


Unincorporated Business Tax 


ncorporated business tax is imposed by 
Reais 16-4 of the New York State Tax Law. This 
is a tax on net incomes of unincorporated busi- 
nesses carried on in New York State and is due 
at the rate of 4%. vA 
xemption of $5,000 (or @ ratable portion 
Giscot fore period less than twelve months) is 
ymitted, and the tax is not due in those cases 
n which the net income is less than the exemp- 
tion. 

The computation of gross income and net income 
follows closely the computation made for purposes 
of the Personal Income Tax Law. However, in ad- 
dition to the deductions permitted for the Personal 
Income Tax there is allowed & reasonable amount 
on account of the personal services of the individ- 
ual conducting the business or the members of @ 
partnership carrying on an unincorporated busi- 


——————— 


ness, if such person is actively engaged in the 
conduct of the business. 

The amount so allowable can, in no event, exceed 
in the aggregate 20% of net income nor can it ex- 
ceed $5,000 for each individual or member. 

If business is carried on poth within and without 


in each case. will eauitably reflect the amount of 
{income actually earned within the State. 

The returns must be made in conjunction with 
the returns filed under the provisions of the Per- 
sonal Income Tax Law. Special blanks for this 
purpose have been prepared by the Tax Commis- 
sion and should be secured by every unincorporated 
business entity which is subject to the tax. 

The tax is payable in full at the time the return 


is filed 


k’s Disability Benefits Law, which went 
Rite omen April 13, 1949, constitutes Article 1x 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Law of New cc 


i . New York, 
payable since July 1, 1914 ew 5 oe” 
benefits, was the first 
tate to combine their administration. The new 
law provides ts 


became payable, } 
eS Cc! eee of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board. 

With respect to occupational accident or disease, 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law of New York 
requires coverage whenever one or more employees 
are engaged in any of the listed hazardous employ- 
ments carried on for pecuniary gain, In addition, 
the statute requires compensation coverage by 
employing organization whether or not the wor 
embraces the listed hazardous employments and 
regardless of whether carried on for pecuniary gain 
if four or more workmen or operatives are em- 
ployed. An amendment of 1947 makes mandatory 
coverage of executive officers of corporations sub- 
ject to the law. 

Farm and Domestic Help 


Tt expressly excludes farm laborers and domestic 
servants, except that an amendment of 1946 -ex- 
tends coverage to domestic workers, other than 
those employed on farms, employed by the same 
employer for a minimum of 48 hours per week in 
cities and villages having a population of 40,000 
or more. The workers excluded may be covered 
voluntarily. It also excludes lumbering operations 
by a farmer for the production of firewood for sale 
to the general public provided not more than four 
persons are engaged in such work. 

An amendment of 1929 specifically exempts 
teachers, ministers, and non-manual workers for 
a religious, charitable, or educational corporation. 

An amendment of 1931 includes in the coverage 
of the compensation law private or domestic chauf- 
feurs employed as such in New York City. No 
penalty is placed, however, upon employers who 
fail to insure such chauffeurs. 

All State employees are entitled to compensa- 
tion, but only such municipal employees as are 
included among the listed hazardous occupations. 
An amendment of 1952 extends workman’s com- 
pensation to resident pveiiaas and internes in 
municipal hospitals and prisons. 

There is mandatory coverage for voluntary 
firemen. 

Railroad employees injured in interstate com- 
merce are excluded by the Federal Employers’ 
Sd Pts . 

asters and crews of vessels on navigable waters 
are excluded by the Admiralty jurisdiction of the 
Federal courts. Longshoremen and other mari- 
time workers if injured on docks are protected by 
the compensation law, but if injured upon navi- 
gable waters, including dry docks, compensation is 
paid under the Federal ‘‘Longshoremen’s and Har- 
bor Workers’ Compensation Act,” approved March 
4, 1927. Masters and crews engaged in unloading 
or repairing are excluded from compensation if 
the vessel on which accident occurs is under eight- 
sare Rone net. : 3 

hn injured employee or others must give wri 
notice of the accident to the employer “Witte 
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rkmen’s Compensat 
we Source: New York heen Workmen’s Compensation 
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fail to give 

i uniess ure 

tnirty aays Fa 
eason 


onal 


nancies due to occupation: ure to 
ibstances, the claim may be fi beyond two 
if fled 90 days occurrence of disablemen 


claim 

the nature of rept bay ap The requirement as to 
filing does not ap) a , or an —— 
petent who has no legal guardian or committee, ' 
to an employee to whom compensation has 
oe pee ott a opto 

e first payment of compensation becomes 
= the Etre of disability and thereafter 
is payable bi-weekly. ‘ 

The accident must not be due to the injured 
ST at to oie alee 
other or sole 2 

In the case of an accident which occurred prior 
to July 1, 1935, the employer is required to provide 
proper and adequate medical attention and the 
employer may select the physician. 

In case of an accident after such date the in- 
jured employee may select a physician authorized 
by the Chairman of the Board. 

Compensation to a disabled employee a of 
his average weekly wages but not to ex $36 
per week, or less than $12 per week, and the mini- 
mum rate in cases of permanent total disability 
shall not be less than $15 per week nor in cases 
of temporary total disability less than $12 per week. 

In death cases awards are made to dependents 
in accordance with a schedule provided therefor. 
The total amount of benefits must not exceed 3} 
of the average weekly wage of the deceased bas 
on maximum earnings of $260 a month. In the 
case of widows and children of deceased emplosas 
wages are not deemed less than $78 a month. 

Temporary total disability—two-thirds of the 
average weekly wage for the period of disability, 
but not to exceed $6,500. 

Temporary partial disability—when there is a 
decrease in earning capacity, the compensation 
provided is two-thirds of the difference between 
the injured employee’s average weekly wages before 
the accident and his wage earning capacity there- 
after, but shall not exceed a total of $5,500. 


Compensation for Disease 


The Law allows compensation for any and all 
occupational diseases if the disability is occasioned 
after September 1, 1935. 

For silicosis or other dust diseases, compensation 
is payable for total disability or death only. A 
1947 amendment removed any limitation as to 
amount of benefits and transferred to the special 
fund (§15, subd. 8) liability after the first 260 
weeks in cases of death or total disability from 
silicosis or other dust diseases. In cases of death 
after September 1, 1947, where total disability oc- 
curred prior thereto, the special fund is liable after 
the first 104 weeks, 

Minors under 18 years of age who are employed 
in violation of the Lab 


abor Law are entitled to 
double compensation. 

Laws 1945, Chapter 872, provides that an em- 
ployee who has any permanent physical impair- 
ment who incurs a subsequent industrial aceldem 
or disease producing a permanent disability caused 
by both conditions that is substantially greater 
than that which would have resulted from the 
subsequent injury or occupational disease alone 
shall receive compensation and medical expenses 
from the carrier for the resulting disability. Such 
carrier, however, shall be entitled to reimburse- 
ment from the special Disability Fund for all such 
payments after the first one hundred and four 
weeks of disability. If such subsequent injury 
results in death, the carrier shall be reimbursed 
for all death benefits payable in excess of one 
hundred and four weeks. 


Public School Statisties, New York State 


Source: New York State Department of Education 


Daily |Teach-| Teacher, Total Val. of Dail Teach-| T. h 
Yr. | attend. ers wages jexpend.,| schools || Yr. attend. ers eakena Rees Mee 
$1.000 | $1,000 | $1,000. $1,000 | $1,000 
194 e [1 208:225| 71,806) 199,817 | 354,72711,105,264||1950) 1,700,358] 79,670; 316,962 | e4% 90 4 
1946]1,552,891| 73,079] 218,465 | 380°10011'131" "724. ‘ ; OoalL are eae 
1946|1,582,801] 73,079) 218,465 00)1,131,815|/1951/1,724,780| 81,930] 345.626 | 749;904|1'571'725 


1948/1,628,023| 75,025} 277,125 
1949}1,656,432| 77,085] 297,623 


385,579 
408,604 
432,948 |1,103,613 


Expenditures excluding moneys from the sale 
Sarr aee: (1946) $38,143,894; 


963,376,271; (1951) $616,183,761: (1952) $668,883 ,518; 


of bonds and certifi : 
(1947) sae eis eR c cates of indebtedness were: igen 


(1948) $477,887,493; (1949) $528,719,498; 
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(1953) $754,722,000; (1954) $821,271,032. a 
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Minimum Wage Law and Other Protection for Workers 


Source: New York State Department of Labor 


Minimum wage standards were established in 


_ New York State in 1937 by enactment of the law 
entitled 


Minimum Wage Standards for Women and 


Minors. It is administered by the Division of 


“a Industrial Relations, Women in Industry and 


r 


Minimum Wage, which is responsible for enforce- 
ment of laws concerning hours of labor, employ~- 
ment of women and minors, child labor, payment 
of wages, industrial homework and equal pay. 


_ The Division has its offices in the State Dept. of 
_-Labor, 80 Centre St., New York, N. Y,. 


- 


The law empowers the Industrial Commissioner 
to investigate wages paid to women and minors in 
any occupation, except domestic service in the 
home of the employer or labor on a farm, and if 
the Commissioner believes that a substantial num- 
ber of women or minors receive wages insufficient 
to provide adequate maintenance and to protect 
health, to appoint a board to report on minimum 
wage rates in such occupations. 

The wage board is composed of not more than 
3 representatives of employers, an equal number 
of representatives of employees and not more 
than 3 disinterested members representing the 
public. Within 90 days, or up to 180 days if nec- 
essary, it must report and also recommend mini- 
mum wage standards for women and minors in 
fhe occupations under consideration. The board 
is required to hold public hearings and in recom- 
mending minimum wage standards may take into 
account (1) the amount sufficient to provide ade- 
quate maintenance and to protect health, (2) the 
value of the service rendered, and (3) wages paid 
for like or comparable work. 

If the Commissioner, after public hearings, 


rejects the report, he refers the matter to the 
same wage board or to a new one. If he accepts 
the report in whole or in part, he issues a wage 
order and administrative regulations to be effec- 
tive within 60 days. 

Violation of a wage order is a misdemeanor. 
Any employee who is paid less than the wage 
established by an order may recoyer in a Civil 
action the full amount due him. Any employer 
discriminating against an employee for giving 
testimony or serving on a wage board is guilty of 
a misdemeanor. 

Provision is made for reconsideration and re- 
view of the minimum wage standards after a 
wage order has been in effect for six months, and 
for appeal to the courts on the validity and rea- 
sonableness of any order. 

No adult male, 21 years of age and over, may 
be paid less than the minimum wage standards 
or rates fixed for women and minors in any in- 
dustry or occupation under a minimum wage order. 

Minimum wage orders covering about 1,275,000 
workers are in effect in the amusement and rec- 
reation, beauty service, building service, cleaning 
and dyeing, confectionery, counselor staff occupa- 
tions (children’s camps), hotel, laundry, restau- 
rant, and retail trade industries. 

No employer may disciminate in rates of pay 
because of sex. Differentials in pay between em- 
ployees based on seniority, length of service, merit, 
skill, experience, training, work schedules, locality 
of employment, productivity, .or quality of work 
are permitted provided this practice is applied to 
both sexes alike. 


New York Labor Relations Act; Anti-Discrimination 
Source: New York State Department of Labor 


State Labor Relations Act ap- 
plies particularly to industries in intrastate com- 
merce, excepting from its applications employers 
and employees admittedly subject to the National 
Labor Relations Act or the Federal Railway Labor 
Act. Employees of the state, municipality or other 
governmental agency, charitable, religious or edu- 
cational organizations, domestic servants and farm 
laborers are exempt. 

The act affirms the rights of employees to self- 
organization, to form, join or assist labor unions, 
to bargain’ collectively through representatives of 
their own choosing, free from interference, re- 
straint, or coercion of employers. It makes the 
representatives selected by the majority of the 
employees the exclusive bargaining agency in re- 
spect to conditions of employment. Employees may 
at any time present grievances to employers di- 
rectly or through representatives. 

The State Labor Relations Board has 3 members 
appointed by the Governor with consent of the 
Senate, salary, $14,800 yr. It is authorized to-de- 
cide the appropriate unit for collective bargaining. 
Tt may also conduct investigations, hearings and 
elections, if necessary, to ascertain proper repre- 
sentatives. Individuals hired for the duration of 
a strike are barred from participation in elections. 
Company unions cannot be listed on ballots. 

The Board cannot intervene in representation 
controversies between persons or groups within a 
labor organization or between labor organizations 
affiliated with the same parent organization. 

In cases of alieged unfair practices, the Board 
can hold hearings, subpoena persons, records, etc., 
and take testimony. Tf violations: are proved, the 
Board can serve cease and desist orders upon the 
employer and may take further action, such as or- 


The New York 


Housing 
Source: 


To help meet New York State housing, urban 
planning, and redevelopment needs, the State 
Division of Housing, under the direction of Com- 
missioner Joseph P. McMurray, operates a slum 
clearance, low rent public housing and community 
redevelopment program involving financial and 
technical aid to local housing authorities; super- 
vises a lower middle income family program of 
limited dividend and limited profit rental and 
cooperative housing, and offers advisory service in 
community redevelopment and private large scale 
housing construction. 

Financial aid for slum clearance and low rent 
housing was initiated in 1939 and is given to the 


———— 


dering reinstatement with back pay of employees dis- 
criminated against by the unfair labor practice. The 
Board may petition the State Supreme Court for 
enforcement of orders issued at the close of un- 
fair labor practice proceedings, and the employer 
may petition the Court to vacate such orders. In- 
terierence with the activities of the State Labor 
Relations Board or with employees’ exercise of their 
rights in an election of representatives is penalized. 

Annual reports and record of decisions are avail- 
able at the Board’s offices, 270 Broadway, New 
York 7, N. ¥.. The members of the Board are 
Joseph Di Fede, Chairman, Jay Kramer and 
Frank D. Maurin, Members. Philip Feldblum_is 
General Counsel and A. M. Goldberg is Executive 
Secretary. 


AGAINST DISCRIMINATION 


The State Commission Against Discrimination 
is composed of 5 members appointed for 5 years by 
the Governor of New York with consent of the 
Senate; salary $11,950 yr. The Commission ‘‘for- 
mulates policies to eliminate and prevent discrimi- 
nation in employment because of race, creed, color 
or national origin, either by employers, labor or- 
ganizations, employment agencies or other persons, 
and is empowered to take action against such dis- 
crimination.”” It may make rules, start investiga- 
tions, pass on complaints, and create advisory 
bodies and conciliation councils of representative 
citizens, serving without pay but with reimburse- 
ment of expenses. Anyone protesting the decisions 
of the Commission may obtain judicial review. 

Offices: 270 Broadway, New York, John R. Fox, 
executive director; 212 State St., Albany, N.Y.; 
also offices in Buffalo, Syracuse, Binghamton, 
White Plains, Rochester, N. ¥ 


in New York State 


State Division of Housing 


extent of $935,000,000 in loans to local housing 
authorities and up to $25,000,000 per year for 50 
years in annual subsidies. As of Mar. 31, 1955, 
the agency had made loan and subsidy contracts 
for 80 such housing developments containing 53,- 
229 apartments, in 32 municipalities throughout 
the state. Of this number 57 projects were com- 
pleted, 7 were under construction and 16 were in 
planning stages. 

For families of low income and lower middle 
income, the state encourages the development of 
and supervises 21 privately-owned limited divi- 
dend rental and cooperative housing projects 
puilt between 1927 and 1955, which contain 11,145 
apartments. 
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The Legislature of the State of New York has 
uthorized counties and cities to impose various 
hotel non-property taxes in addition to the real 


Beep esy, tax. 

Chapter 278 of the Laws of 1947, as amended, 
authorizes counties and cities with the exception 
of New York City to impose any or all of 1) 
following taxes: 


1. A tax on retail sales of tangible personal 

~ property at a rate not in excess 2% of 
receipts, and a compensating use tax. 

2, A tax on receipts from sales of food or drink 
in restaurants and similar establishments, 
where the charge is $1.00 or more, at a ra’ 
not in excess of 3%. 

3. A tax on the consumption or use of gas, 
electricity, water, refrigeration or steam (or 
service in these categories) for domestic or 
commercial use, and on telephone or tele- 
graph service of any nature, at a rate not in 
excess of 3% of the charge. : 

4. A tax on the privilege of selling alcoholic 
beverages at retail for on or off premises 
consumption at a rate not in excess of 25% 
of the State license fee. 

6. A tax on admissions to places of amusement, 
including roof gardens, cabarets, etc., and on 
dues and admission fees to social, athletic 
‘e sporting clubs, at a rate not in excess of 

‘O» 

6. A tax on coin-operated amusement devices at 
a rate not in excess of $25 per year for each 
machine. 

7. A tax on the use of motor vehicles at a rate 
not in excess of $5.00 per year on non-com- 
mercial passenger vehicles weighing less than 
3,500 pounds and $10 on heavier passenger 
vehicles and trucks. 

8. A tax on hotel room occupancy at a rate 
not in excess of 5% of the rent. 


The following cities and counties have adopted 
non-property taxes: 

Sales and Compensating Use Tax—Erie and 
Monroe Counties, and the cities of Auburn, 
Niagara Falls, Poughkeepsie and Syracuse, 

Consumers’ Utility Tax—Cities of Binghamton, 
Buffalo, Cohoes, Elmira, Johnstown and Troy. 

Admissions and Dues Tax—Cities of Binghamton 
and Elmira. 

Hotel Room Occupancy Tax—Cities of Elmira 
and Long Beach. 

In addition, all cities of the state with the excep- 
tion of the City of Sherrill have imposed a 1% 
tax on the gross income or gross operating income 
of utilities, as authorized by § 20b of the General 
Law. Pursuant to § 138d of the Village Law, 
enacted in 1950, the authority to impose a similar 
tax was extended to all villages having a popula- 
tion of 5,000 or more, and 40 villages have im- 
posed such a tax. 

School districts wholly or partly in cities of 
less than 125,000 population are authorized, in 
accordance with Chapter 811 of the Laws of 1951, 
to impose a tax of 3% on consumers’ utility bills. 
This tax is. imposed by the city school districts 
of Gloversville, Long Beach, Niagara Falls, 
Schenectady and Watertown. 

In addition, on request of a majority vote of the 
whole number of school authorities of a school 
district located wholly or partly in a city under 
125,000 population, such city is authorized to 
adopt and amend local laws imposing for school 
district purposes any of the taxes which the city 
may impose for city purposes except the consumers’ 
utility tax. In a school district located partly in 
a city, the tax must also be imposed in that part 
of the school district which is located outside of 
the territorial limits of the city. 

Since the City of Niagara Falls allocates 25% 
of its receipts from the 2% sales tax to the city 
school district, the school district imposes a tax 


Public Assistance in New York State 
Source: State Department of Social Welfare 


Public assistance in New York State consists of 
the home relief program, including veteran relief, 
financed by state and local funds, and the four 
special types of assistance in the financing of which 
the Federal Government participates—old age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, assistance 
to the blind, and aid to the disabled. 

During 1954 a monthly average of 227,668 cases 
received public assistance of $247,547,572. Of this 
amount 37.1% was from Federal funds, 32.0% 
from state funds and 30.9% from local funds. 

Home relief expenditures for the year were $31,- 


Wee York State—Local Taxes; Public Assistance : 
Local Non-Property Taxes in New York State 


Source: New York State Department of Audit and Control 
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of .5 within that part of its territorial limits 
outs: of the city. 


CITY OF NEW YORK TAXES 


The City of New York has been authorized to 
impose the following taxes: 


1) Chapter 873, Laws of 1934, as amended, 
ae es le the city to impose: a retail sales 
tax on tangible personal property at a rate 
#ar,!a PEs a0 uly faut a tar on the 

7 & u ; 
gross income of conduit companies at the 
Tate o: a 

Chapter 302, Laws of 1934, as amended, 
authorizes a tax on the privilege of doing 
busi are as follows: 
Be: the 


(2) 


(3) 


5%. 

(4) Chapter 278, Laws of 1947, as amended, em- 
powers New York City to impose at the 
same rates most of the taxes that upstate 
municipalities were authorized to levy— 
restaurant, consumers’ utility, privilege of 
selling liquor, admissions, coin-oper: 
amusement devices and motor vehicle taxes, 
A tax of le per pack of 20 cigarettes was 
cu ea pursuant to Chapter 235, Laws of 


Chapter 202; Laws of 1953, as amended, em- 
wers New York City to im 
at a rate 


(5) 


(6 


- 


All of the taxes authorized are imposed by the 
city at the present time, with the exception of 
the coin-operated amusement tax, the payroll 
tax and the Hquor tax. New York City imposed 
the admissions tax effective July 1, 1954, and the 
liquor tax expired effective June 25, 1953. 

Although, § 110 of the Public Housing Law 
authorizes all cities to impose certain taxes for 
housing subsidies, New York City is the only city 
that has levied = of these taxes. It imposes a 
tax on occupancy for any gainful purpose and a 
tax on the fees and operation of vending 
machines selling tangible personal property. 


TAXES ON RACING 


Chapter 339, Laws of 1946, as amended, author- 
izes counties and the City of New York to levy a 
tax on pari-mutuel pools, other than harness 
racing. The present rate of the tax is 2%; the rate 
decreases 1% each year until the authorization 
expires December 31, 1955. This tax is imposed by 
New York City and Nassau and Saratoga Counties. 
Nassau County’s tax is administered by New York 
City since Belmont Track is partly in the city. 

Chapter 236, Laws of 1952, as amended, author- 
izes counties and the City of New York to impose 
a tax not to exceed the rate of 15% on admissions 
to running horse race meetings. The City of New 
York, Nassau County and Saratoga County re- 
ceive revenues from this tax. 

Chapter 148, Laws of 1952, as amended, author- 
izes any county, except a county wholly within 
a city, to impose a tax, not to exceed 15%, on 
admissions to hurness horse race meetings con- 
ducted in the county except race meetings con- 
ducted within a city having a population in 
excess of 100,000. Any city having a population 
in excess of 100,000 is also authorized to impose 
a tax at the same rate on admissions to harness 
horse race meetings conducted in the city, Genesee, 
Nassau, Onieda and Saratoga Counties and the 
City of Yonkers have adopted the tax. 


771,885, helping a monthly average of 30,200 
cases. 

Old-age assistance granted to a monthly average 
of 106,038 persons was $95,375,948. 

A monthly average of 48,924 families received 
$78,762,968 under the aid to dependent children 
program. , 

Assistance to the blind, covering an average of 
4,351 persons per month, was $4,373,637. 

Aid to the disabled covered a monthly average 
or Se tee perenRe and involved expenditures of 
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New York State Canal System 


Source: State Department of Public Works 


The Erie Canal was opened Oct. 26, 1825. The 
construction of the improved canal was in 
1903 by referendum, a bond issue was 
authorized for that Euenuee This 1903 legislation 
ALG! stipulated that the canals of the state cht 


where in the canals; depth over lock sills is 
feet; the locks are 310 feet long, with usable 
length 300 feet, 4315 feet in beam, overhead clear- 
ance not to exceed 1512 feet above the water 


surface. 

Although there is a canal terminal at Buffalo, 
the Barge Canal terminates at the Niagara River 
at Tonawanda. There are 35 locks in the 338 
miles between Tonawanda and Waterford, which 
lift shipping 564 feet to the Niagara River level 
at Tonawanda. Between Tonawanda and Lake 
Erie the Federal lock at Black River raises ship- 
ping to Lake Erie, an elevation of approximately 


573 feet. 

On the Erie branch, the Mohawk River is 
utilized from Troy to Rome; from Rome to Sylvan 
Beach, land cuts and the enlarged channel of 
Wood Creek are utilized; then Oneida Lake and 
Oneida River. Seneca and Clyde Rivers to Lyons, 
where another land cut is made to a point near 
pce aga then Tonawanda Creek to the Niagara 

ver. 

The Oswego Canal, which joins the Erie Canal at 
Three River Point and extends to Lake Ontario at 
Oswego, is practically the Oswego River canalized. 

The Champlain Canal extends from the Erie 
Canal at Waterford to Lake Champlain at White- 
hall. It is formed by the canalized Hudson River 
from Waterford to Fort Edward, and an artificial 
channel from Fort Edward to Whitehall. 

The Cayuga and Seneca Canal is formed by the 


canalization of Seneca River and C an 
Seneca Lakes. This canal joins the Erie ‘Canal ees 


ion’ 2. 

The Cayuga branch extends southerly to the 
head of Cayuga Lake at Ithaca. 4 

The Seneca branch extends from the junction at 
the foot of Cayuga Lake up the Seneca River to 
and through Seneca Lake to Watkins. 

The Champlain Canal was opened for traffic in 
1916. The Oswego Canal in 1917, and the complete 
route from Troy to Buffalo in 1918. 

The total length of the canals is 525 miles. 

They are under the supervision of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Works, w through the 
Superintendent of Operation and Maintenance. 

The principal office is in the State Office Build- 
ing, Atbany, N. Y.; district offices in Albany, Utica, 
Syracuse, Rochester and Buffalo. 

The state grain elevator and Barge Canal termi- 
nal at Gowanus Bay, Brooklyn, was transferred 
to the Port of New York Authority, and all other 
canal terminals in New York City were turned 
to_ the city in 1944. 

The State of New York owns and operates a 
modern grain elevator of 1,000,000 bushel capacity 
in Oswego as a facility for handling grain moved 
on the canal system. Terminals or docks, with 
warehouses have been established at many of the 
cities and villages along the canal system. The 
Federal Government has dredged the Hudson River 
to Albany to a channel depth of 27 feet at mean 
low water and the City of Albany has established 
@ modern port so that deep water navigation has 
been brought 150 miles closer to the Great Lakes. 
Albany has the 15th largest grain elevator capaci- 
ty in the U. S., 13,500,000 bu., to accommodate 
transshipment from the canal system to ocean 
vessels for export. 


CARGO TRAFFIC, NET TONS, BOTH WAYS ON N. ¥. STATE CANALS 


Manufact. ;Agricultur’l| Other and Manufact. |Agricultur’l; Other and 
Year Products Products Total Year Products roducts Total 
Net Tons Net Tons et to: Net Tons Net Tons Net tons 
1940....| 3,550,345 772,875 4,768,160 ||1951. 4,376,533 702,241 5,211,472 
1945....| 1,851,673 607,889 2,968,682 1952 3,881,988 479,887 4,487,858 
1949....| 3,264,157 648,172 :949,739 1953... 4,051,016 341,687 4,497,231 
1950. 4,200,098 269,883 4,615,613 1954... 3,387,775 383,417 3,859,335 
New York State Banking Statistics 
Source: New York State Banking Department 
De 7 EE GE SEIS TT ee 
Class Number Deposits ($1,000) * Resources ($1,000) 
ef a 
As of In N. Y.jOutside|State|/ In N. Y. |Outside; State In N. Y. [Outside| State 
Dec. 31, 1954 | City |N. Y. C./Total City |N. Y. C.| Total City |N. Y. C.} Total 


State banks.... 8 88 96 

Trust comp’ies. 34 79 113 

“Stl res ee fa ee ie 
ankers , 

Indust'l banks. . 5 5 10 104,191 


Shareholders (equivalent of deposits): Gredit Unions $33,419,729.99, Savings and Loan Associations 
$810,207,778.11, Savings and Loan Bank of State of N. Y., Deposits $7,780,234.86, Resources $15,- 


279,031.55 


The total deposits and total assets of all institutions under supervision of the Department, as of 


December 31, 1954, amount 


to $39,108,666,320.59 and $48,587,085,607.15 respectively. 


SAVINGS BANK LIFE INSURANCE, NEW YORK STATE 


Savings Bank Life Insurance is legal reserve life 
Perrecce and weal hie in New York state under 
supervision of the State Banking and Insurance 
Departments. Mutual savings banks may issue 
policies for insurance not exceeding $5,000 for each 
person, when requested by voluntary buyers. There 
are no solicitors. All forms of life insurance are 
available, including group insurance. 

All issuing banks contribute 1% of premium in- 
come to the Savings Banks Life Insurance Fund, to 
serve as a central guaranty fund, supplementing 


reserves and surplus funds required by law. An 
actuary and a medical director are provided by the 
fund, which is directed by 7 trustees appointed by 
the Supt. of Banks, with approval of the Governor. 

In New York on Jan. 1, 1955, there were 167,507 
policies in force for $260,106,794.49, including group 
insurance of $31,962,850. There were 42 issuing 
banks and 24 agency banks. An agency bank ac- 
cepts applications for insurance and refers them 
to issuing banks, and acts as a collection agency 
for the receipt of premiums. 


James Rumsey, American Steamboat Pioneer, Honored in London 


A memorial tablet to James Rumsey (1743-1792) 
was erected in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, Lon- 
don, England, in May, 1955. Rumsey, whose 
career had many reverses, was buried in St. 
Margaret’s churchyard on Christmas Eve, 1792. 

Like John Fitch, Rumsey applied his theory 
of operating boats by steam under difficulties. 
He had the support of General George Washing- 
ton, to whom he explained in 1784 his devices 
for operating boats on the Potomac against the 
current by machinery. On Dec. 3 and 11, 1787 
Rumsey demonstrated an experimental steamboat 
at Shepherdstown, now in West Virginia. He used 
a steam engine to operate a force pump that 
pushed water through the stern, a form of jet 
propulsion, 

Rumsey published his theory in A Plan Where- 


in the Power of Steam is Fully Shown, in 1788. 
The Rumseian Society was organized in Phila- 
delphia to support him, and Benj. Franklin and 
Benj. Rush gave him letters to British scientists. 
He also had encouragement from Thomas Jeffer- 
son, then in Paris. He hoped to become associated 
with Boulton & Watts of London in developing 
a steamboat, but failed to get sufficient financial 
packing. He obtained patents for his device in 
London. 

Rumsey completed a steamboat, the Columbian 
Maid, at Dover, England, December, 1792. He 
was stricken by apoplexy while lecturing on the 
principles of steam navigation to a learned society 
in London. In April, 1792, four months after 
his death, his boat was operated by jet propul- 
sion upstream at 4 knots on the Thames. 
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St. Lawrence Seaway Project of U. S. and Canada 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Project is being un- 
dertaken by the United States and Canada to 
provide a channel for ocean-going ships to pro- 
ceed as far inland as Duluth, Cleveland and 
Chicago via the St. Lawrence river and the Great 
Lakes. A power project is associated with the Sea- 
way. The 83rd Congress in 1954 authorized Federal 
support and created the Development Corp. The 
Seaway into Lake Erie is to be open in 1959. 


The project will provide new canals with 7 
new locks between Montreal, Quebec and Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., and deeper river channels. The U. S. 
will dredge the channel at Thousand Islands and 
Canada will deepen the Welland Canal. Canada 
will build 4 locks at Montreal and 2 at Iroquois, 
Ont.' U. S. will build 2 near Massena, N. Y. 
These are in addition to locks already in posi- 
tion on the Welland and Sault Ste. Marie Canals. 
They will permit vessels to rise to the level of 
Lake Superior, 602 ft. above sea level. 


The Seaway will permit iron ore vessels from 
the ore port of Seven Islands, Quebec, to travel 
to the American mills at the foot of Lake Michi- 
gan by inland waters. Manufactured goods from 
Midwest plants will be placed on shipboard at 
inland ports for ocean transport. 


The St. Lawrence Power project was begun in 
1954 by the Power Authority of the State of New 
York, Robt. Moses, ch., and the Hydroelectric 
Power Commission of Ontario. It will be paid 
for by bonds backed by anticipated revenue. Cost 
will be about $600,000,000, and first power will 
be available in 1958. The power project creates 
the pool making possible the Seaway. 


Troquois Dam, near Ogdensburg, N. Y., is a 
buttressed concrete gravity structure with gate- 
controlled sluiceway openings. Barnhart Island 
power plant will have an integrated concrete dam 
3,200 ft. long, and controlled water will drive 32 
turbine generator units, 16 on each side of the 
International boundary, each capable of 88,800 
hp. Each generator will have a rating of 57,000 
kw, and total maximum capacity of the 16 will 


St. Lawrence Seaway Project; N. Y. City Housing 


Eee age plished Sept. 1, 1955, by Power _ 
Project figures pu -1, 4 
Authority of the State of New York showed 2078 : 
emplo: during August, of whom 2, were U.58., 
L762 Panetinge There were 49 major supply and 
construction contracts in progress. 
CHANNEL AND LOCK DATA 


depth) 2. <.<- 27 ft. 


upper and 
um C) e! lower service 
width in river. .450 ft. gates < 3.555 oe it. 
Bo Usable 1 aa i. 
no piale 442 f Eat Baa 49 ft. 
k dimensions: 0: 
ue idth Site 80 ft. miter gates .. 85 ft. 
FUTURE TRAFFIC ESTIMATES 
Annual Pe 10,c00ts Jee 3,700,000 
nage ay. .10, A : 000 
zstime te 959. 36,500,000 on saiee be! 
ce fete 12,100,000 a oats 800,000 
Iron ore ...10,500, Gen 
Petroleum . 2,300,000 cargo . 6,400,000 
Estimated tonnage, 1965-70..........-.- 52,000,000 


Access of the public to the works will be 
available in 1956 by new roads and railroads. The 
route to three ‘‘overlooks’’ is given in a folder, 
obtainable from Massena Chamber of Commerce, 
Massena, N. Y., Power Authority, 270 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., and Seaway Development 
Corp., Washington, D. C. 

The officials in charge are: 


St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corp.— 
Lewis G. Castle, Admin., M. W. Ocettershagen, 
Deputy Admin. Advisory Board: John C. Beukema, 
Harry C. Brockel, Kenneth M. Lloyd, Hugh 
Moore, Edward J. Noble. 


Power Authority of the State of New York— 
Robert Moses, ch., - William Wilson, vice ch.; 
John E. Burton, Edward H. Case, Charles Poletti. 
William S. Chapin, general manager and secre- 
tary; J. Burch McMorran, chief engineer; Thomas 
F. Moore, Jr., general counsel; Henry B. Talia- 
ferro, director of power utilization. 


Housing in New York City 


Source: Citizens’ Housing & Planning Council of New York, Inc. 


Housing in New York City is planned for fam- 
ilies to rent, mostly in apartment buildings of 3 
or more units. Privately financed buildings gen- 
erally contain fewer than 300 dwelling units. In 
recent years large scale projects with more than 
300 units have been built with government as- 
sistance. The major programs: 


Public Housing is built under the auspices of 
the New York City Housing Authority, for fam- 
ilies of low income, with financial assistance 
from Federal, state, or city governments. As of 
August, 1955, 49 projects containing 57,800 units 
with rentals ranging from $6 to $9.33 per room 
per month, including gas and electricity, were 
completed; 5 projects with 17,800 units with a 
rental range of $6.03 to $11.49 including utilities 
were partially occupied; 7 projects with 9,300 
units were under construction, and 16 projects 
with 17,200 units were pending. In addition the 
Authority has a no-cash subsidy program in 
which rents cover all costs. Completed were 20 
projects containing 21,100 units renting at $15.36 
and $16.59, including utilities. Two projects with 
2,100 units to rent at $21.44 per room were under 
construction, and 4 projects with 5,400 units were 
pending. 

Urban Redevolpment Projects—Th - 
quires substandard areas and selis hen of 
chiefly to private developers, at a reduced price, 


New York City’s Estimated 


Units 
To replace the balance of obsolete or - 
standard dwellings remaining after aR 
ticipated elimination of substandard 
units by public and private operations. . 200,000 
For additional household formation..... 175,000 
To undouble families and single per; 
now involuntarily doubled on ee 85,000 


To provide a vacancy rate of 3% to permit 


The loss is shared by Federal and city govern- 
ments on a 34 and 34 basis. As of August, 1955, 
the 12 developments approved comprise 16,400 
housing units at estimated rentals ranging from 
$17 to $55 per room per month. Two of the 12 
projects with 2,950 units were under construction, 
and the other 10 sites were being cleared. 

Cooperatives—As of June, 1953, publicly as- 
sisted cooperatives (receiving partial tax exemp- 
tion or Federal Housing Administration mortgage 
insurance under Section 213 of the National Hous- 
ing Act) totaled 29 projects with 26,700 units at 
monthly carrying charges from $12 to $26 per 
room per month and average down payments from 
$30 to $675 per room. ‘These figures included 
completed projects and those planned and under 
construction. 


FHA 608 and 207 Projects—As of June, 1953, the 
FHA had insured mortgages on 45 projects con- 
taining 35,500 units with rentals from $23 to $35 
per room per month, including gas and electricity. 


Bank and Jnsurance Co. Projects—As of August, 
1955, 10 projects containing 31,800 units with 
average rentals ranging from $15 to $65 per room 
per month were in operation. Some of these were 
built on a straight investment basis and others 


received government aid in the form of partial 
tax exemption. 


Housing Needs, 1955-1965 


some freedom in moving .,............ 


To replace losses of standard housin; 
to fire, disaster and public inproveneae 10,000 


Total additional construction required... 523,000 


Estimated ne 
aubite Ww construction, private & 


302,000 
Deficit of standard housing units in 1965.. 221,000 
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ffice designation favorably; Mount Vernon and Westchester (town 
United States. unfavorably, the latter by only one vote. aie or 
Officially it is City of New York, and popularly it lature overrode Westchester and joined it to the 
is called New York City. Originally ae He city with Eastchester and Pelham Manor, total 


ties on Long Island, and Staten Island. On Jan. 1, 1898 Greater New York was formed 
Manhattan Island, the present Borough of Man- by organizing the adjacent counties into boroughs. 

if hattan, is the seat of the central gevernment of New York on Manhattan became the Borough of 

_ New York, N. Y. It was discovered Sept. 11, 1609, by Manhattan; Brooklyn gave up its independent or- 
Henry Hudson, on a voyage for the Dutch East In- ganization and with Kings County became the 
dia Co. Discovery by Verrazano in 1524 is not clear- Borough of Brooklyn; the city areas north and 
ly proved. The first houses were built by Adrian east of Manhattan became the Borough of the 
Block in. lower Manhattan in 1613. On May 6, 1626, Bronx; Queens County became Queens Borough 
Peter Minuit, director general of New Netherland, and Richmond County (Staten Island) became 
as the Dutch called the colony, paid the Indians Richmond Borough. Each rough has a president, 
the equivalent of $24 in trinkets for Manhattan. with the mayor of New York as chief executive. 


dam. 
The Dutch erected a church in 1633 and in 1635 New York’s public business is transacted chiefly 


‘ 
‘ puilt Fort Amsterdam where the U. S. Customs in a group of buildings extending from the minia- 

House now stands. In 1642 they built a_public ture City Hall of 1812, in City Hall Park—between 
‘f meeting house on the site of 73 Pearl St, In 165 Broadway and Park Row, Chambers and Vesey 
“ they erected a wall to protect their settlement, Streets—and the large Criminal Courts Build- 
. from which Wall St. takes its name. . 2, ing and Tombs Prison at 100 Centre Street. 

eet as, Vee vie had 800 pop. it was incor- of oP buildings flank Foley Square and create @ 
i : Center of varying architectural designs. 

On Sept. 8, 1664, British troops occupied New ome: 
Atbaterdem without resistance, x over the gov- The City Hall was erected from 1803 to 1812 from 


# Thomas Willett of Plymouth was made the first rear wall, which for economy was made of red 
. Ee red: Bee On Aug. 9. oe New sandstone. The exterior facing of the City Hall 
e Drange, after the Prince ty Grange. War in for- was completely replaced in 1955 because of the 
eign parts resulted in the defeat of the Dutch by 

ee EES as ded) 1674, eee putes 

ve w Nether. ih ng in exchange Su- i B 

eam. in South A Gnecica: ene. province Re the the Art Commission and a museum. The chair used 

city were renamed New York. 


NEW YORK UNDER THE BRITISH Federal Hall, New York, are here. Large paintings 


many prominent Dutch merchants and landown- Jay and Henry Hudson by John Trumbull, S. F. B. 
ere pecame 17S subject: steed ely ee Morse and other painters adorn the walls. 

oO oaee : i 1 ; 
tach. The first charter was granted Apr. 27, 1686. sDilrectly non Pease ao or eee phe 


corner of Broad and Wall Sis. A library was Ec 
founded 1754. A stage service to Philadelphia was down by the British. 2 
opened 1756. Streets were first lighted at public Horace Greeley, and a plaque commemorating the 


expense, 1762. Trinity Church, first of the Angli- first reading of the Declaration of Independence 


can communion, was first erected 1698. ate found has ‘Gr oer con the ee 
2 anging of Jaco eisler in as the result of a 
DURING THE REVOLUTION British political feud. 


New York was a focal point for both Continen- The Hall of Records, an ornate building of 

tals and British during the American Revolution. ornamented with huge allegorical cpiseand mae 
Washington had his headquarters for a time in the }rait statues, stands at Chambers and Centre Sts. 
Kennedy house, which stood at present No. 1 44 contains real estate records, the New York 


21, 1776. The Americans entrenched on Harlem Weinman. It contains the marriage license bureau 

Heights, where they fought several actions: on Nov. and marriage chapel, the city’s broadcasting sta- 

Perea poe BS Tene ae ig Man- tion, WNYC, and the Municipal Reference Library. 

p washington ia pee Seer oe ere agton ON FOLEY SQUARE 

ay, Nov. 25, 1784. pr. 30, , Washington North on Centre St. lies Fole Square. Li 

took the oath of office as frst President on the Roman Forum, it was once a aaa ad a pean 

The nearest building facing Centre St. at the east 

where @, bronze evas the 3. Q. Ao Ward Ton is the United States, Coe ool designed by Cass 
: 31, Until Gilbert, architect of the Woolworth building, and 


tier it maa the Sapital of ee eee ; completed by his son, Cass Gilbert, Jr., in 1936. 
F Its 32-story tower is filled with Federal offices and 
NEW YORK IN THE U. 8. A. courts. North of it stands the Supreme Court 


Robert Fulton’s first practical steamboat, the Building, of 1932, an eight-story hexagonal neo- 
Clermont, went up the Hudson from New York to classic structure with Corinthian pillars and @ 
Albany Aug. 11, 1807, arriving in 32 hours. The granite staircase 100 feet wide. Across Worth St. 
first horse railroad in_the world started 1832 in stands the State Office Building, completed 1930, 
Fourth Ave. In 1835 a large part of New York east of a less ornate and more functional classical 
of Broadway was burned. In 1844 the uniformed Gesign. It is the headquarters of the State Tax 
police force Mes organized and se Bay 2, ins the Commission. West of Centre St., facing south, is 
paid fire department took the plac® 0 volunteers. the Health Department Building, similar in design 


Pipy. act, of the, state, Mplsenire, ond morris: 12 the State bulge eet and Sanita and contain- 
ania, east, 12,317 acres, were joined to the city ing the Health, Hospital and Sanitation Depts. 


Jan. 1, 1874. In 1894 adjacent towns yoted on an- These official buildings face the landscaped area 
nexation. Eastchester and Pelham Manor voted of Foley Square, which today occupies the site 


—————————————— 
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to 
f Collect pond, where John Fitch is supposed 
fave tried out a model of a steamboat in 1796. 
On the higher ground to the northwest the ee 
who rebelled in 1712 were executed. Behind 
Supreme Court Building is the site of Five Points, 
notorious slum area in the eatly 19th century. 


e Criminal Courts Building and Tombs Prison, 
tea 1941, stand directly north of the State 
Building on Centre St., bounded also by Leonard, 
Baxter and White Sts. They replace the old 
Criminal Courts Building and Tombs that faced 
Lafayette St., demolished in 1948. The freed area 
will have the projected Magistrates Courts. The 
Criminal Courts Building rises 17 stories and is 
faced with polished green granite and hard gray 
limestone. It contans 25 two-story court rooms, 
and the prison, which occupies 12 stories of the 
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north wing, has 835 cells and is connected with 


‘acilities and libraries. eleventh 
oor sete is a chapel with a revolving platform. 
in three parts, adjustable to the needs of Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish services, On the east the 
building overlooks Columbus Park, which occupies 
the site of Mulberry Bend, a slum abolished through 
the efforts of Jacob A. Riis 60 years ago when 
Theodore Roosevelt was Commissioner of Police 
with headquarters nearby. 


BROOKLYN, A GREAT CITY WITHIN A CITY 


Civic Center Becomes Hub of Official and Educational Activities 


For many years Brooklyn was an independently 
organized city on Long Island, across the East 
River from its friendly rival, New York, which 
grew up on Manhattan island. The need for ad- 
ministrative unity in the vast expanding popu- 
lation of these areas prompted the organization, 
on Jan. 1, 1898, of Greater New York, in which 
Brooklyn and Kings County became the Borough 
of Brooklyn, and New York became the Borough 
of Manhattan. 

Brooklyn gave up the office of mayor and 
accepted a borough president, but its administra- 
tive offices remained in and around the former 
City Hall, now Borough Hall, at Court, Fulton 
and Joralemon Sts., erected 1836-49 after a 
Graeco-Roman design, with marble pillars and 
portico. Brooklyn also retained its postal identity 
and, to the satisfaction of civic pride, passed Man- 
hattan in population in the 1920-30 decade. In the 
most recent estimate of population, 2,832,000, it 
has a lead of about 1,000,000 over Manhattan, 
pach has fewer residents today than it had 
in 1920. 


THE CHANGING CITY 


In recent years large physical changes have 
taken place in Brooklyn, the most conspicuous 
being in the Civic Center area. Leveling of many 
acres of old buildings, opening of new streets and 
highways and development of open spaces and 
parks conform to far-reaching plans of New York’s 
Dept. of Parks. The Brooklyn Bridge Plaza is 
today a wide, formal approach to the first 
bridge to span the East River to Manhattan, 
Near it is S. Parkes Cadman Plaza Park, with 
the War Memorial Community house, erected by 
popular subscription at a cost of $500,000. 

Adjoining it Walt Whitman Park was being 
constructed in 1955. This honors the great Brook- 
lyn poet, Walt Whitman, who was born at West 
Hills, L. I., May 31, 1819, grew up in Brooklyn 
as schoolboy, printer and journalist; edited the 
Brooklyn Hagle, 1846-48, the free-soil organ The 
Freeman, 1849, and the Brooklyn Times, 1851-1859, 
In 1855 he published Leaves of Grass, a major 
work of American literature, 

In stages of building in 1955 were the Su- 
preme Court Building, to cost $17,300,000; the 
Court of Domestic Relations, the Welfare Center 
and the City Prison for Male Adults, Completed 
was the building of the American Red Cross. 
Adjoining or near the Center are the Transit 
Authority building, and Pratt Institute, which has 


embarked on a building program. A large area 
near the Center will be constructed to house the 
expanding facilities of Brooklyn Polytechnic In- 
stitute. Long Island University has added 171% 
acres to its holdings in this area for expansion, 

Brooklyn is also the site of extraordinary re- 
building in other areas. The removal of the Ele- 
vated railroad has provided better traffic facilities 
and business opportunities, and the slum clear- 
ance and large-scale housing projects, with public 
and private financing, are bringing comfortable 
living quarters to many parts of the borough. 

A structure that has contributed to the ad- 
vantages of Brooklyn Heights is a promenade, of 
cantilever construction, that overlooks the harbor 
and is the third deck of the Brooklyn-Queens 
connecting highway. The waterfront also is sub- 
ject to considerable reconstruction, the Port of 
New York Authority having allocated $85,000,000 
to rebuild two miles to greater usefulness. 


BROOKLYN NAVY YARD 


Brooklyn Navy Yard is the famous Federal base 
known for its extensive services to the Navy 
during the two World Wars. Among its recent 
accomplishments are the U. S. carrier Saratoga, 
a $200,000,000 investment in defense, and the 
Independence, begun in 1955. 

When New York was New Amsterdam, Dutch 
farmers bought 930 acres near Gowanus. Kill in 
1636, and a Walloon immigrant bought 300 acres 
near the present Wallabout Bay in 1637. The bend 
in the East River at the present U. S. Navy Yard 
was called waal boght—harbor bend. In 1645 a 
farm Was located at Roode Hoek (Red. Hook) 
named for its red soil.~In 1646 a village was or- 
ganized and called Breuckelen, after a town in the 
province of Utrecht, Holland. In this period set- 
tlements grew up at Flatlands (New Amersfoort), 
Flatbush, (Midwout), Brooklyn, Bushwick, and 
New Utrecht. Gravesend was settled by English, 

In 1660 Breuckelen had 31 families and 134 
inhabitants. After the British came in 1664 the 
name was spelled Broekland, Brocklin, Brookline 
and Brooklyn. It was incorporated as a village in 
1816, as a city in 1834. In 1835 it had 24,529 people 
and King’s County had 32,057. Williamsburg was 
joined to Brooklyn in 1855. Ferries ran from Long 
Island to Manhattan from 1642 to 1883. The 
Brooklyn Bridge was opened May 24, 1883; it was 
built by John A. Roebling and his son, Col. Wash- 
ington A. Roebling, and cost $15,000,000, 


Seal and Official Flags of New York City 


THE CITY SEAL 
Arms: 
Peal: Between th 


Amsterdam by the English and th 
hame of the k. 
Crest: 
with wings displayed. 
Legend: Upon a ribbon encircling the lower half 


— : <a 


of the design the words “‘Sigillum Civitatis Novi 
Eboraci.’’ The whole encircled by a laurel wreath. 

The City Clerk is the custodian of the City Seal. 

THE OFFICIAL CITY FLAG 

A flag combining the colors, orange, white and 
blue, arranged in the berpendicular bars of equal 
dimensions (the blue being nearest to the flag- 
stafl) with the standard design of the seal of the 
city in blue upon the middle, or white bar, omitting 
the legend ‘‘Sigillum Civitatis Novi Eboraci,’’ which 
colors shall be the same as those of the flag of the 
United Netherlands in use in the year 1626. 


The same in design as the official flag of the ci 
except that upon the middle or whits ae oan 


eS Poe 


yam) een ee ee 


New York City—Population by Boroughs; Area, Altitudes 235 
Population of New York City by Boroughs 
Estimates by Department of Health, City of New York 
Year Manhattan Bronx Brooklyn Queens Richmond Totals 
1790 (U.S. Census) 33,131 1,761 4,495 6,159 3,835 49,491 
a a 5 515 Hy f eal 6,642 4,564 79,216 
Oe gas 96,373 2,267 8,303 7,444 5,347 119,734 
“ 2 123,706 97 11,187 8,246 6,135 152,056 
1830 2,589 3,023 53D 9,049 7,082 242, 
ae . 312,710 5, 47,613 14,480 10,965 391,114 
1850 ; 15,547 8, 882 18,593 15,061 696,1 
1860: se 813,669 23,593 279,122 . 25,492 1,174, 
1870 2 2,292 37,393 419,921 45,468 33,029 1,478,103 
1880 7 1,164,673 51,980 ee 56,559 38,991 1,911,6' 
ROT be 1,441,216 88, 38,547 87,050 51,693 2,507,414 
bd ” 1,850,093 ; 1,166,58: 152,999 67,021 3,437, 
1910 iS e 2,331,542 430,980 1,634,351 284,041 85,969 4,766,883 
1920 . ss 2,284,103 732,016 2,018,3 469,042 116,531 5,620,048 
1930 : a 1,867,312 1,265,258 2,560,40: 1,079,129 158,346 6,930,446 
1940 ia Mis 1,889,924 »394,711 2,698,285 1,297,634 174,441 7,454,995 
1950 iy oe .| 1,960,101 1,451,277 2,738,175 1,550,849 191,555 7,891,957 
1951 (estimate)....} 1,956,000 1,484,000 2,767,000 642, 193,000 042, 
1952 one. ...| 1,962,000 1,498,000 2,771,000 1,658,000 197,000 8,086,000 
1953 (estimate)....| 1,948,000 1,504,000 2,753,000 ,674,000 199,000 ‘| 8,078,000 
954 (estimate)....} 1,923,000 1,502,000 2,734,000 ,682,00! 000 041,000 
1955 (estimate)....| 1,898,000 1,486,000 2,731,000 1,693,000 202,000 8,010,000 
Area of New York City 
Source: City Planning Commission, City of New York 
The City (five boroughs) of New York has an miles, breadth 10.9 miles; Queens, length 16.8 
extreme length, north and south, of 36 miles; and Miles, breadth 13.8 miles; Richmond, length 13.9 
an extreme breadth of 1612 miles, measuring from ae breadth 7.3 miles. ein 
ie North ae atone ae Bee ee bors aoa miles, incinding tne sd Uaters, “aS comiptt by the 
ence e easterly border 0. eens Borough. , . = 
From the western border of the Borough of Rich- U.S. Bureau of the Census 15 eens, iS ee 


mond to the eastern border of Queens Borough, 
the distance is 25 miles. : 

Manhattan Borough is 13.4 miles long and its 
extreme breadth is 2.3 miles; Bronx, length 8.3 
miles, breadth 8.0 miles; Brooklyn, length 11.6 


Manhattan 
1. Fort Washington Ave. at W. 184th St. 251 
2. Fort Washington Ave. at W. 190th St. 231 
3. Audubon Avenue at W. 193rd St. ...- 230 
4. Fort Washington Ave. at 184th St. 
(natural surface off the Avenue).... 260 
5. Inwood Hill Park natural surface 230 


Other elevations in Manhattan above sea, level, 
feet and decimals thereof, are: Cus- 


Cit; 
45.73; Columbus Circle, 
W. 93rd St., 114.14; : 
Cemetery, 148.73; Audubon Ave., a WwW. : 
185.92: Wadsworth Ave. near W. 182d St.,, 188.33; 
ree Bridge water tower, at the street level, 


03.25. 
The highest track elevation (altitude above Mean 
High water at base of rail) on the subways is 161.2 
Heights Line at Fort 
175th Street (8th Ave., 


The Bronx 
1. Grosvenor Ave. corner W. 252nd St. 
Riverdale = ->-- =.=. 9 oes ee ee 4: 276 
2. University Avenue at Strong Street..... 162 


lyn, 88.8; Manhattan, 31.2; Queens, 
mond, 64.4. Total: 4 


computed by the City Planning | Commission, is: 
Bronx, 
Queens, 113.10; Richmond, 


Altitudes in New York City 
Points of High Elevation in the City of New York given in the datum planes of the various boroughs. 


233d St.. 210.73; Jerome and Mosholu Aves., Van 
Cortlandt Park, 193.39; Riverdale Ave. and 
Duyvil’ Parkway, 5 
Concourse. and E. 199th St., 148.64; Hall of Fame 
Terrace, at University Ave., 
192d St., 
Bridge, at University and Aqueduct Aves., 


Museum on Eastern. 
163.44; 9th Ave. (Prospect Park West), 
south of 
and 5th St., 
Ave., 146.29; 


359.4. 
The area of the City exclusive of inland waters, 


16.39; anhattan, 22.3; 


Brooklyn, 
60.31. Total: 315.5. 


43.4; 


Spuyten 
178.49: Grand Boulevard and 
+ Poe Park, E. 


140.22; east approach fo Washington 


Brooklyn 

1. Prospect Park W. and 18th St. 1 
2° Greenwood Cemetery inside 9th Ave. gate 

between 8th and 9th Avenues. 

3. Forest Park Barbey Street and Highland 

vd. 
Other Brooklyn altitudes 
Parkway, 


167.7 


are: 
at Washington Ave., 
32 feet 
14th St., 155.34; Prospect Park West 
162.16: Union St., Plaza, at Flatbush 
59th St. and 5th Ave., 116.96. 


Queens 


1. Southerly Service Roadway of Grand 
Central Parkway at Station 374/00 
near Glen Oaks Club House 1650 feet 
east of Little Neck Parkway and 2000 
feet west of Nassau County Line....- 


Richmond 


259 


264 


th at West Gun 
“A ain s eee ae of Todt Hill Rd. and 540’ s.e. of Ocean 
4, Private property within the loop of POLTACE oe eee cee e ne een a Heenan rams 409.8 
Grosyenor Avenue north of West 250 Todt Hill, Staten Island, 409.8 ft. is the highest 
Bireetig cease aa agin oe3 eas 2 SF 284.5 point on the New York-New Jersey seaboard. I 
The highest natural elevation in the Bronx—284 rises from the Richmond Road at Dongan Hills 
feet 6 inches—is on the hill ‘pounded by Iselin Ave., on the rapid transit railway, and overlooks New 
Highland Ave., and W. 250th St., Riverdale Hill. Dorp and the Moravian Cemetery, where the 
Other Bronx altitudes are: Jerome Ave., near E. Vanderbilts lie buried. 
Police and Crime Statistics in New York City 
Source: The Police Commissioner. Juyenile delinquency not included 
Arrests Arrests 
Year x a police roe Gants feed (Oiler (Pot. all Ea Gcier Tot. all teat Follts 
.) |Homi-| Other |Tot. a orce ept. al. lomi- er |Tot. @ ‘orce ept. 
Cal.) nie Fel.’s Crime Expend. cide | Fel.’s | Crime Expend. 
A No. No. No. oll No. No. No. No. Dollars 
1940. 208 13,701 \895,675 18,748] 67,041,871 1949. 296 14,229] 963,795 18,562|102,031,389 
1944. 207 2,507 ;458,280 15,579| 68,870,317 950...| 271 13,903/1,044,652 19,016|107,884,625 
1945. 282 13,340 |493,741 15,068} 69,839,9! 1951.. 246 15,814/1,183,630 18,451|112,983,327 
1946...| 325 14,525 |697,734 17.245) 70,216,692 1952...| 275 16,682|1,182,590 18,762|122,399,982 
1947...| 302 14:707 |758,205 17,492| 89,143,376 1953...| 311 17,729|3,371,973 19,840| 190, 20p Ree 
1948...| 320 13,627 |783,359 48,116| 94,697,137 ||1954. . 275 19.715'1,593,4291 20,080 144,565,032 


On Sept. 1, 1954, the city’s police strength reached the highest point in its history, 20,218. 


———————————— 
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Mayors of New York City Since 1665 


1 |'Thomas Willett...) . 1605 |) of (4 aul Betnaitessts 
2 
3 
4 cae 
tthias ae YP) 42 itehead Hicks..|1766-1776 

: Jonn plang a 1673 43 |D. Matthews, Tory ee 

William Dervall...| 1675 44 |James Duane..... 1784 789 
9 Nicholas de Meyer| 1676 45 (Richard a varick 1789-1 
10 8} rtlandt, . 1677 46 |Edward Livingston| 1801-1803 
11 |T 1678 47 |De Witt Clinton. . |1803-1807 
bb 1679 48 |Marinus Willett... 1807-1808 Smith Ely..... : 
1 “11680-1681|| 49 |De Witt Clinton. .|1808-1810 eo 
1 : | 11682-1683] 50 |Jacob Radcliff... .|/1810-1811 
1 1684 51 |De Witt Clinton. . |1811-1815 
16 1685 52 |John Ferguson. . 815 


as i 
= Jacob Radcliff... .|/1815-1818 
. me secs acne Bf C. D, Colden,.... 1818-1821 


ie 1691 eae 
-|1692-1694|| 56 |William Paulding . |1825-1826 
, .|1694-1695|| 57 |Philip a Sage 1826-1827 = 
.|1695-1698|| 58 | William Paulding. |1827-1829 eth Low......+% 1 
Walter Bowne... ga aes 


Fe 1703- 1707|| 64 |Robert H. Morris. |1841-1844 
..|1707-1710|| 65 |James Harper... .|1844-1845 
..|1710-1711|| 66 |W. F. Havemeyer . |1845-1846 
..|1711-1714|| 67 |Andrew H. Mickle|1846-1847 

.|1714-1719)| 68 |William V. Brady. ecan 


¥. H. LaGuardia. . 
tWilliam O’Dwyer| 1946-1950 


83 |J. van Cortlandt. .|1719-1720]| 69 |W. F. Havemeyer. |1848-184 Vincent R. 

34 |Robert Walters. . .|/1720-1725|| 70 |Caléb S. Woodhull isaociset 1950-1953 
35 |Johannes Jansen. .|1725-1726|| 71 |A. C. Kingsland. .|1851-1853 

36 (Robert Lurting. ..(1726-1735\| 72 |J. A. Westervelt. . (1853-1855 b  SePetnnen es 1954- 


*Acting. {Resigned Sept. 1, 1932. tResigned Aug. 31, 1950. 


Mayors of the City of Brooklyn, 1834-1898 


Mayors Terms Mayors Terms Mayors Terms 
1)George Hall........ 11|Conklin Brush...... 1851-1852) |21|Fredk, A. Schroeder. |1876-1877 
2|\Jonathan Trotter.. “18381836 12|Edward A. Lambert. |1853-1854//22/James Howell....... 1878-1881 
3| Jeremiah Johnson. . .|1837-1838||/13)}George Hall........ 1855-1856) /23/Seth Low. ......... 1882-1885 
4\Cyrus P, Smith..... 1839-1841||/14/Samuel S, Powell... .| 1857-1860} |24/ Daniel D. eye 1886-1887 
5|Henry C, RREONY: 1842 15|Martin Kalbfleisch . .|1861-1863]|25| Alfred C. Chay pat -|1888-1891 
6|Joseph Sprague... : :|1843-1844]|16|Alfred M. Wood. . . .|1864-1865||26|/David A. Bo . | 1892-1893 
7|Thomas G, Nee 1845 17|Samuel Rooth...... 1866-1867 ne Soe A. Sonieren., 1894-1895 
8|Francis B. Stryker., pi aeee 1888 18) Martin gees . |1868-1871)/28|Fred’k,. W. Wurster.. Pee A EA fo 
9/Edward Copeland. . 1849 19|Samuel S. Powell... .|} 1872-1873 (Became a borough of Grea’ 

10/Samuel Smith...... 1850 20\|John W. Hunter. 1874-1875 New York January 1, 1808) 
SL SSS ea IS I hI Rd bad eh Mc aS SESE at SE Ae) AE TSN IE NI ay i 


Vote for Mayor, New York City, 1950-1953 


1950 
Pecora 
Borough Corsi Impellitteri Ross 
Rep. Dem. Lib. Total xp.* A. L. P. 
Manhattan........ 102,575 166,240 48,370 | 214,610 | 246,608 47,201 
Bronx, 54,796 157,537 59,717 217,254 215,913 34,575 
Brookiyn (ings) . 113,392 271,670 90,576 362,246 357,322 49,999 
Queens............ 99,225 104734 24,489 129,223 303,448 14904 
Bibmmid. 12/384 11,177 841 12/018 37,884 8 
Totals......... 382,372 711,358 223,993 935,351 | 1,161,175 147,578 
*E)xperience party = ea ee as 
1953 
ae a Se ee a RE NO RS 
Halley 
Borough Wagner pei elman M 
A * 
(Dem.) ep.) (Liberal) (Ind.) (A. i L. P) pee 
Manhattan. } 236,960 147,876 | 76,884 |. 7 eo 
Bronx..... : 206,771 97,224 1127825 oS 13'380 recast 
Brookiyn (Xings).. 339,970 183,968 163.378 13368 17339 729/876 
SSPE Sis cs) 550s ; : 3,192 r ‘ 
Richmond... ..._): 31,007 23,694 3,514 UR 7399 ay Rel 
Totals.......... 1,022,626 661,591 428,688 38,416 | 53,045 2,244,146 


* Total includes David L. Weiss, Soc. Workers., 


and Unrecorded 36,630 votes. 2,054; Nathan Karp, Ind. Goy., 916; Scattered 180 


Fires and Fire Losses in New York City 
Source: New York City Fire Department 


Yr. No. Loss ! Yr. No. Loss Yr. No 


Loss Yr. No. Loss 


1940..| 28.413 a O3T 375 1946. .| 44,764 16, SOL. M465 1949... 
44,407)2 
oe ey ane 12 oes oon 1947..| 40,704|21.488 }280]] 1950. | ‘| 44,370! 20 20. Bio 1933. br 399 28. ie oe 
ae 00)11948..| 40,522|19;784/125 1951..| 44,040:21/082! 530/|1954..| 53,284/25 338. 700 


= ae ; i 


_- = = 


Si 


ss 
* 


+ ve 


eo 
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New York City Assessed Values and Tax Levies 
Source: City of New York, Tax Department ; 
Assessed Values. 


Year (Fiscal) Ordinary Real Estate Special 
Real Estate of Corporation| Franchises Fees qe 
Pea en Sa 
Dollars Dollars 
695,476,207 17,584,492,413 
717,551,914 18,112,231,179 
18,396, 138,375 


1250, »138, 
498°735 282 18,776,756,546 
840,158,708 19,425,459, 387 


7 , 2 
893,369,804 20,277,843,482 
952,480,758 21,021,108,321 


ASSESSED VALUATIONS, BY BOROUGHS 
Including the Land 


Year (Fiscal) Land Alone 
Total Manhattan Bronx Brooklyn Queens Richmond 
‘Ss Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
1948-49.:.....+.-+-- 6,868,742,409|8,025,272,512 26,224,626|4,137,947,660|2,86 016,308} 335,031,107 
94) 6,978,989 ,809|8,263,994, 72: 70,522, 182|4,201,465,222 3'036,322,626| 339,926,424 
8 108|4,239,910,858/3,216, 925] 347, 4 


GROSS TAX RATES.ON REAL PROPERTY, BY BOROUGHS 


Man- 


an- 
Year hattan, |Brooklyn| Queens Rich- Year | hattan, |Brooklyn| Queens Rich- 
(Fiscal) | Bronx mond |{j(Fiscal)| Bronx mond 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents - Cents Cents 
1948-49. .|2.97-2.96| 3.00 .04 2.97 1952-53..|3.39-3.40) 3.42 44 3.41 
1949-50..|2.97-2.96| 3.00 3.02 2.96 1953-54..|3.43-3.44| 3.47 3.47 3.46 
1950-51..|3.22-3.24| 3.24 3.27 3.24 1954-55..|3.75-3.76| 3.79 3.76 3.78 
3.28 3.27 3.26 1955-56... 3.941 3.95 3.95 3.93 


The basic rate (1955-56) was set at 3.85. The borough rates include local improvements. 

Exempt property values (1954-55) —Owned by the city, $4,790,993,830; owned by N.Y. State, $63,047.~ 
vot owned by the U.S. Government, $385,228,600; Miscellaneous inci. housing, $2,355,305,389; total, 
7 


»594,575,464, 


Building Construction in New York City, by Boroughs 


Source: Department of Housing and Buildings 


Manhattan Bronx Brooklyn Queens Richmond 

2 eget SS ol ere _——_—<$<$<$$ $$$ —_—___— 
Yr. |No. of Est. No. of Est. No. of Est. No. of Est. No. of Est. 
bidgs. cost bidgs. cost bldgs. cost bidgs. cost bidgs. cost 


8,46 7,340|183,287,633 699| 7,690,2 
1,128] 66,139,806 > 0| 6,286}110,220,916 888| 7,142,843 
1,754('65,199,308! 4,357 111,691,822 9531 10,546,620 


TOTAL—WHOLE CITY 


ee Soe ke vear| ot | Est Year|: yealeuceee 
Est. ear} o st. ear} o st. ear| o s 
pens, pitas cost bidgs. cost bidgs. cost bld¢gs. cost 


Dollars Dollars Dollara 
4,287] 36,519,295}/1949.. 11,372|261,794,990}|1952.. 10,285/401,597,183 
- |i 778 324,618,761|\1953.. 9,599(|290,700, 26 


Dollars 
1943,.| 1,940] 23,572,879)|1946 
399 11'395/447,767,360||1954. .|_8,3211309,888,014 


7'495,308||1947..| 8,628) 114,678,655 || 1950. 
1348. 909| 5,883,1491|1948. .|_ 8,524 165,050,313||1951. 


MULTI-FAMILY HOUSES ERECTED IN NEW YORK CITY 
hotels are not included in the compilation 


Private dwellings, hotels and apartment 
San are %, Apart- 
es : Estimated 


e- | ments | Estimated Year Tene- | ments 
one achte in cost ments in cost 
————— —— ——— | ar 
Dollars Dollars 

(Oe BARA Lore 11 1,063 3,193,262 ||1949|......----++> 300 21,660 | 123,858,169 
1944 Eo a ee 20 1,804 5,345,014 ||1950)...-----+-+-> 305 | 22,045 | 144,876,0 
OSD, oth osc cdnvie 740 2,140,145 ||1951)......---- 477 | 38,795 | 288,500,026 
REE Soh is Pad 435 1,491,200 ||1952)..... ¥ 297 | 26,985 | 206,607,219 
BOGE sir <a.c 0s aid 94 7,349 26,330,415 ||1953|.....--- ck 238 | 16,269 | 126,997,924 
1948... cece nsec? 278 | 15,957 71,593,197 ||19541....--+-+++8° 200 ! 15,333 | 117,379,753 
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New York City Bonded Debt 


Source: Office of the Comptroller, Bureau of Accountancy 


Long-term debt; 

As of Sa are stock| Sinking fund 
July 1* serial bonds, & holdings 
assess. bonds 


dollars 
2,942,065,797 656,832,744 
2,805,125,078 700,196,025 
"392,405, 784,197,951 
gepaeee | setae 
98946 616, 
oy 545,785 908,555,682 
Ep Renae 980933 246 54 
1954... “| 3)488,594,445 940,933,730 2°547,660,715 16,000,000 


*The fiscal year of the City commences on July 1 and terminates on June 30 of the year following. 


CITY DEBT LIMIT SUMMARY® 


Debt : Debt 
aioe Consti- |~ eee Reserves| Unen 
sti- after Reserves| Unen- nsti- r - 
As of ciuiesal deduct- for cum- As of | tutional | deduct- for cum- 
July 1 debt- ing all | projects bered July 1 debt- ing all projects bered 
incurring| out- author- debt incurring} out- author- debt 
power | standing} ized margin power | standing ized margin 
debt: debt 
$1,000 1,000 1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 1,000 $1,000 
1945... |1,602,142 s78, i982 180,207 }}1950.. .{1,738,7 234,686 Sie 333 15,153 
1946. . .|1,595,949 | 365,489 | 248,659 | 116,830 ||195 1,796,162 |(a)295.108 7 fe 
1947. . -|1.612.308 | 266881 | 162.075 | 104,806 ||1952.. .|1,889,969 |(b)358,201 312,203 45,997 
1948. >. |1,643,608 | 275,833 | 192,269 83,563 |/1953.. .|1,936,350 , 104 2539 
1949. ., 11,688,934 244,469] 197,840 46,628 111954. . .12,036,901 359,6341 288,656 70,978 


(a) Includes expansion of $35,000.000 due to exemption of debt. (b) Includes $22,500,000. 


CITY CURRENT REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES 
(Exclusive of Revenues and Expenses of the Transit System) 


Expenditures 
Fiscal year ————EEE 
July 1 to Revenues Interest Redemption } Expenditures 
June 30 on amortiza- other than Total 
city debt tion of debt debt service | expenditures 
dollars dollars dollars. dollars dollars 
1945-1946............ 783,090, 174 105,598,201 67,334,98> 595,756,084 768.689,270 
1946-1947... wae ee eee 902,929,259 104,016,174 69,413,173 744,641,699 918,071, 
1947-1948.........5.. 1,024,596,866 103,929,155 68,101,180 854,829, 1,026,859,998 
1948-1949... «+. | 1,120,139,691 104,700,087 162, 919,889,522 1,104,751,647 
1949-1950... 1,144,487.954 106,634,968 87,341,816 975,726,871 1,169,703, 
1950-1951 1,251,456,084 110,620,408 114,997,688 1,014,755,252 1,240,703, 
1951-1952... 1,338,025,755 112,694,547 114,681,380 | 1,113,913,919 1,341,289,846 
1952-1953. . 1,451,684,479 114,504,131 142,689,750 | 1,219,125,871 1,476,319,752 
1953-1954 . 1,536,515,837 | 117,662,275 167,377,110 1,232 ,377,837 1,517,417,222 
e s e 2 
Education Statistics, New York City 
Regular Day School Activities Only 
School Year Average Average Num 
Eoaina ia Dalle g ber of School Expenses of |Day School 


aily School Organi- Instruction Da Teachin: 
re June Register | Attendance| Buildings saeaue School Salaries. Posltiona 


No No. Dollars No. 
Bienes 762,460 712 699 114,519,399.42 29,450 
selon 750,612 710 696 114,931,041.23 28,580 

oe 0 734,127 709 695 126;337,936.47 29,049 
834,083 747,034 709 695 134,762,091.08 31,053 
836,239 753,838 710 696 147,288,608.75 30. 
846,978 764,79 716 04 1640, 70 31,072 
Ant 765,283 723 712 160,415,594.47 31,840 
poe a3 760,229 732 722 172,387,604.97 31.924 
epanas 761,143 TAT 737 189,618,652.50 32,072 
Sor one 790,808 750 740 196,295,425.31 32,418 

: 795,808 | 767 757 199,191,708.50 33,891 


Street Numbers in New York City 


To find the location of a number on the f 11 
Agpre of eae number, divide the remainder by. 2 ora faa ther Sion ee nantes pease A 
us: Where is 596 Seventh Avenue? — Divide 59 by 2=30, plus 12—42nd Street. 


Up to 400....add 16| 7th Ave....... add 12)Edgecomb Av 
Up to 600....add 18| | Above 1800..:add 20 Ft Wash. Ave,, add 158 
Payee Ae .add 20) 8th Ave..,..... add 9|Lenox Ave..,...add 110 
Beene Hee 36 9th Ave........ add 13)Lexington Ave.,.add 22 
Up to 1500...adad 45 iit me a ena aad 15 Manhett an Ave Canes 
--add 45/11th Ave........ attan he 
hee as -add 24) Amsterdam Ave..add 60|Park Ave. . is add 1 


ad 4 
€ Audubon Ave..,.add 165|Pleasant A 
‘Americas (6th Ay \ ve...,add 101 
Up to 200....add 13 subtract 12 or 13| Convent Age. oad 189 [St Nicholas Ave.add 110 


Wadsworth Ave..add 173 
ee West End Ave...add 60 
Broadway: Up to 754, below East 8th St FT LONS 


Above 754, appl a Riverside Drive: Below 567, drop 1 
ear horee above rule, but deduct followmg 72; do not divide by two. p last figure, add 


From 754 to 858 deduct 29 Above 577, drop last figure, add 78. 
From 857 to 9 3 Central Park West: Drop last fi 
Above 1000 deduce 36: 5th Avenue: From 7 : core 


75 to 1286, drop last figure 
gton Square North most oronsiawn é i at cen a a 
treets start east and west from Fifth Avetuee 100" numbers (toa 


Note: From Washin 
Numbering of these - 


i, P ; 


-- 
a 


ia Sie _ cael 
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New York City Transit System in 1955 


New York, N. Y., is served by the largest munici- et the Whitestone Bridge will be con- 


oa owned and operated transit system in the 


ued, 
ited States, comprising the following routes and 3. There will be no present change in policy 
as to transfer privileges in any part of the system. 


miles: 
Rapid Transit (Subway and Elevated).. 228.07 4. For pupils in elementary or high school 


REPOULGYG Ge. ood ooieas sant ee oie aie ssi oe 19.15 grades of public or non-public elementary or 
Trolley coach secondary day schools, requiring transportation 
PTB M NE ec icsicinsiteiees when traveling to or from school, the charges for 
such transportation on school days, subject to 


Total mileage .....-...--s-eseeeeeee 195.99 zee ianta adopted by the Authority, will be as 
ollows: 
TRANSIT AUTHORITY TAKES CHARGE . (a) For those in the elementary grades, a flat 


charge of $1.00 per month, 

Early in 1953 the City of New York faced mount- on ge of $1.00 Der Ont Ties a eee 
ing deficits in transit operation, in excess of (b) For those in high school grades: 5 cents for 
available revenue. Proposals to yaise more money each one-way trip on a surface line: on rapid 
by taxation were revised by the State Legislature, transit, prior to Feb. 1, 1954, students paid full 
ae ae Mar. 26 created the five-member New fare en route to school and rode free en route 

‘ork Transit Authority to assume operation. By from school upon presentation of eligibility cards; 
felinquishing the transit system the City was since Feb. 1, 1954, the above conditions are in 
enabled to increase realty taxes by $50,000,000 or effect for the first two-thirds of each school 
imnose a .5% payroll tax. term while for the last third the High School 

The New York Board of Estimate voted to lease student may ride free both ways upon presenta- 
the system to the Authority for five years, begin- tion of his card, thus effecting an average 5-cent 
ning June 15. The Authority, Maj: Gen. Hugh J. fare for the school term. 


Casey ch., Sidney H. Bingham, exec. dir. and gen. 5. Children under 6 years of age, when accom- 
mer., was to make operation self-sustaining, exclu- panied by an adult, will be permitted to ride, free 
sive of capital costs. of charge, on both surface lines and rapid transit 


The Transit Authority on July 15, 1953, an- lines, in ‘accordance with regulations to ro- 
nounced new rates of fare were made necessary mulgated by the ecthority ae Bs ee 
despite economies, especially “‘taking into account The new 15-cent fare necessitated a change in 
jtems of deferred maintenance, the reserve for turnstile coin boxes and issuing of tokens. 
which, set up by the Board of Transportation, was 

wetained by the City of New York under its agree- TRANSIT INVESTMENT AND DEBT 
ment, making it necessary for the Authority to During the year ended June 30, 1955 the City 
pay the cost of such items out of current operating of New ‘york expended approximately $56,000,000 
revenues.’ The Authority explained no changes for additions and improvements on its transit 


in fare could be made between July 30, 1953, and properties. The total of the City’s investment at 
s approximately $1,839,000,000 of 


Jan. 1 1954. It then announced new tates, that date wa: 


effective July 25, 1953, as follows: which $1,522,000,000 was disbursed directly by the 
1. On rapid transit lines 15 cents, by purchase City for construction and equipment of transit 
he BMT-BQT and IRT- 


of a token for deposit in turnstile. lines and $317,000,000 for t 
2. On surface lines 15 cents, except that the Manhattan properties acquired under the Unifi- 


present additional charge pf 5 cents for transporta- cation Plan consummated in June 1940. 


CITY’S TRANSIT DEBT 


Construction Cost of Total 
eee and equipment unification 
ane OE | 
Total outstanding debt......---+--+--+-- $986,672,888.77 $311,811,651.88 $1,333,263,540.65 
Sinking fund reserve....-----+----++0°* 276,526,955.28 76,927 ,441.01 353,454,396.29 
Unamortized transit GeDGee asta walaie sits 710,145,933.49 234,884,210.87 979,809, 144.36 


clude City’s 3-year Serial Bonds authorized by the 1952 Legislature for the 
temporary financing of deficits from operation of the transit system. 
i r the City to have carried out its transit development plans or to 


have purchased the privately-owned systems under unification if the following exemptions of debt 


had not-been authorized by constitutional amendments: 


OITY’S EXEMPT TRANSIT DEBT 


Total : Outstanding — 
originally debt 
exempted exempted 

as 
Securities issued under Contracts Nos. 1 and 2, exempted as self- 
sustaining under the state constitution.......* $51,013,724.86 $6,306,724.86 
Exempted for Independent Subway System.... Seat 300,000,000.00 221,436,100.11 
Exempted for transit unification.....---=-- 315,000,000.00 311,811,651.88 
Exempted for Second Avenue and other projects....----+-+-: 500,000,000.00 15,310,000.00 
midtall sce sate na chee tie ed ee $1,166,013,724.86 | $554,854,476.85 
FIXED CHARGES ON TRANSIT DEBT transit debt. The tax budget for the fiscal year 
1956 includes $44,578,986.54 for 


The City’s tax budget for the fiscal year ended ended June 30, 8 
June 30, 1955, included $43,233,065.29 for interest interest and $27,906,263.65 for amortization and 
amortization and redemp- redemption, a total of $72,485,250.19 for transit 


tion, a total of $70,819,823.56 for service on the debt service. 


RAPID TRANSIT AND SURFACE—REVENUE PASSENGERS 
New York City Transit System (a)—Year ended June 30 


j 
Year Ce Surface Total Year | per Surface Total 

ee a a (WS ext lg ean 

2, 167|499,447,592|2,440,819,759||1951..-.--: 1, 635,728,973 |590,007,654|2,225,736,627 
“or 1.94 aT Ose 521.353,640|2,522,880,288||1952.....-- 1'573,642,697|571,209,126|2,144,851,823 
ROS ote. 's 5'081,400,973|568,858,042|2,620,259,015 Ths? eee 1'351,796,171|546,807,919|2,098,604,090 
1948.....-. 9'031,142,410|632,310,951 2°863,453,361||1954.....-. 1°416/434,555|448,517,493| 1,804,952,088 
ROAD 5/8 << 1764,469,530|637,869,902|2,4 '339'432||1955....--- 1'378,149,559|419,461,163|1,797,610,722 
FOROS... -.-: 1'680,843,7421653,563,527 2'334,407,269 


Operated by the Board of Transportation of the City of New York to June 14, 1953, and 
Si gune 15, 1953 by the New York City Transit Authority. 
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Source: Headquarters, 111 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


F f- 
e Port of New York Authority is a sel 
Sipeurcine public corporate agency of the pave 
. of New Jersey and New York, created in 1921 
deal with terminal and transportation facilities, 
and to improve and protect the commerce of the 
New Jersey-New York Port District. . 

The Port Authority is administered by a boar 
of 12 commissioners, 6 from each state, appointed 
by the Governors of New York and New Jersey. 
They serve without pay for terms of 6 years. The 
commissioners are: 

New York—Howard S. Cullman, honorary 
chairman; Bayard F. Pope, vice chairman; Eu- 
gene F. Moran, 8S. soar Colt, Charles S. Hamil- 
ton, Jr., Chas. H. Sells. 

New Jersey—Donald V. Lowe, chairman; Horace 
K. Corbin, John F. Sly, Jess Harrison Davis, 
David Van Alstyne, Jr., Dow H. Drukker, Jr. 

Charged with the protection of port commerce 
the Port Authority appears before such Tegula- 
tory bodies as the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
tion, the Civil Aeronautics Board and the Federal 
Maritime Board in the interest of the unified port 
area. It maintains trade promotion offices in New 
York, Washington, Chicago and Cleveland and a 
Latin American office at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


GROWTH OF AIRPORTS 


The Port Authority operates four major airports: 
La Guardia, New York International, Newark 
Airport and Teterboro Airport, Bergen County, 


N. J. Totals for 2 years: 

‘s 1954 
Passengers 8,279,110 9,320,838 
Cargo, lbs. . 243,638,900 245,559,000 
Mail, Ibs. 64,965,600 80,774,600 


La Guardia Airport, occupying 550 acres in the 
Borough of Queens, was opened Dec. 2, 1939, by 
the City of New York and leased to the Port 
Authority in June, 1947. During 1954 it handled 
4,909,840 passengers, 44,001,000 lbs. of mail, and 
99,874,500 lbs. of cargo. It cost $39,000,000 to 
build and up to Jan. 1, 1955, the Port Authority 
had invested an additional $7,000,000. 

New York International Airport, 5,070 acres 
at Idlewild, Borough of Queens, one of the 
world’s largest airports, was opened by the Port 
Authority July 1, 1948, and dedicated by Presi- 
dent Truman July 31, 1948. During 1954 it 
handled 2,939,968 passengers, as against 2,250,000 
in 1953; and 87,135,700 lbs. of cargo, slightly 
less than in 1953. There were 8 hangars in use 
in 1955. The City of New York invested $58,600,000 
and the Port Authority spent or committed $66,- 
500,000 up to Jan. 1, 1955. 

Plans for a vast passenger terminal develop- 
ment at International Airport were announced 
Feb. 21, 1955, by the Port Authority. At an outlay 
of $60,000,000 it will build a Terminal City of 
10 buildings capable of accommodating 140 air- 
craft at one time. There will be an 11-block 
long arrival building with 2 adjacent wing build- 
ings, 7 individual terminal buildings, and road- 
Ways, taxiways, aprons and related facilities, all 
within a 655-acre central oval. Construction was 
scheduled to start in the fall of 1955, and the 
arrival and wing buildings are to be completed 
early in 1957. 

Newark Airport, comprising 2,300 acres, a pio- 
neer in the field of commercial aviation, is one of 
the leading air terminals of the nation. A $8,500, - 
000 Terminal Building, featuring enclosed arcades 
for passenger loading and a glass-walled observa- 
tion deck above the 500-foot-long main concourse 
Wiss Cpened Bayne 1953. Total investment in the 
airport as o an. 1, 1955, was approximately 
$50,900,000, of which $27,000,000 
Port Authority. : eee ee 

Passenger service between La Guardia, In - 
tional (Idlewild) and Newark airports oie 
copter was begun July 9, 1953, by New York Air- 
ways, which had been carrying mail between the 
airports since Oct. 15, 1952. Sixteen flights are 
made daily between New York and Newark air- 
ports in five Sikorsky S-55 helicopters. 

Teterboro Airport, Teterboro, N. J + is intended 
for use of private, executive and corporate aircraft 
and to handle specialized types of air cargo and 
for industrial activities related to aeronautics. 

The first roof-top landing platform for heli- 
copters was built in 1951 atop the Authority’s 
building, 111 Bighth Avenue, Manhattan. There 


also landing areas at Pier 41 
the Battery, for the Port Authority, New 
City Police and Coast Guard helicopters. 


a 3, 1927 the 
Holland Tunnel, opened Nov. 13, ,» was 
first long underwater tunnel for motor traffic. 


14th Sts., Jersey City. It was named in honor of 
its first chief engineer, Clifford M. Holland. 

The tunnel has two tubes, each with two 
traffic lanes. The north tube, carrying westbound 
traffic, is 8,557 feet long. The south tube, for 
eastbound traffic, is 8,371 feet long. The tubes have 
an external diameter of 29 ft., 6 in., and 30 ft., 4 
in., and the roadway is 93 feet below mean high 
water at the maximum tunnel depth. Eighty-four 
fans in four ventilation buildings provide a 
change of air in the tunnel every 142 minutes. 

The Holland Tunnel and its approaches cost 
$54,000,000. Traffic volume in 1954 was 19,914,439 
vehicles, compared with 19,443,674 in 1953. Trucks 
numbered 4,810,722 in 1954, and 4,704,743 in 1953. 

Lincoln Tunnel, under the Hudson River, joins 
midtown Manhattan (West 38th Street) and Wee- 
hawken, N. J. The south tube was opened Dec. 
22, 1937, and the north tube on Feb. 1, 1945. Con- 
struction of a third two-lane tube south of the 
present tube was begun on Sept. 25, 1952, to be 
ready for use in 1957. 

Each of the two existing tunnel tubes has two 
traffic lanes. The north tube, carrying westbound 
traffic, is 7,482 feet long. The south tube, for 
eastbound traffic, is 8,216 feet long. The tubes 
have an external diameter of 31 feet, and the 
roadway is 97 feet below mean high water at the 
maximum tunnel depth. Fifty-six fans in three 
ventilation buildings provide a change of air in 
the tunnel every 112 minutes. 

On the New Jersey side, a six-lane, three-mile 
main approach expressway rises from a spacious 
plaza in a loop. This expressway, including a 
direct connection with the New Jersey Turnpike, 
cost $17,000,000. In Manhattan, direct ramps 
connect the tunnel with the Port Authority Bus 
Terminal’s suburban bus level and public roof 
parking area. These ramps are radiant-heated to 
prevent snow accumulation. 

The existing tubes and approaches of the Lin- 
coln Tunnel cost $88,000,000, and the third tube 
will cost an additional $100,000,000, including addi- 
tional approaches. In 1954 the tunnel was used 
by 20,997,803 vehicles; in 1953, by 20,771,676. 


BRIDGES 


George Washington Bridge, opened to traffic on 
Oct. 25, 1931, is the second longest suspension 
bridge in the world. The bridge spans the Hudson 
River between Fort Lee, N. J., and West 178th 
St., Manhattan. Its eight traffic lanes connect 
directly with the arterial highways of northern 
New Jersey and the northern terminus of the New 
Jersey Turnpike. 

On the New York side, the bridge is linked 
directly with Riverside Drive and Henry Hudson 
Parkway. Tunnels under 178th and 179th Sts., 
Manhattan, provide non-stop cross-town arteries 
between the bridge and the Harlem River Drive 
and the east side of Manhattan. In New Jersey 
there are direct ramp connections with Palisades 
Interstate Parkway. 

The George Washington Bridge is 4,760 feet long 
between anchorages and has a river span of 
3,500 feet. The length of bridge and its approaches, 
including tunnels to Amsterdam Avenue, is 11,130 
feet. With an overall width of 124 feet, the bridge 
has a 90 foot roadway. Its massive towers in New 
York and New Jersey are 600 feet above the water 
and contain 43,070 tons of steelwork. There are 
105,000 miles of wire in the main cables of the 
bridge, enough to go around the earth four times. 

The cost of the George Washington Bridge and 
its approaches to date is $75,000,000. In 1954 a 
total of 32,961,931 vehicles used the bridge, com- 
pared wtih 30,805,252 in 1953. 

Bayonne Bridge, opened Noy. 15, 1931, connect- 
ing Bayonne, N. J., and Port Richmond, Staten 
Island, is the longest steel arch bridge in the 
world. It has an arch span of 1,675 feet and total 
length, including approaches, of 8,100 feet. Its 
midspan channel clearance of 150 feet permits 


uninterrupted use of the Kill Van Kull by deep- 
sea vessels. 


York 


; 


: 
} 


} 


Goethals Bridge, opened June 29, 1928, spans 

; ur Kill between Elizabeth, N. J., and Howland 
, Staten Island. The bridge was named for 
Gen. George W. Goethals, builder of the 
, Canal, who was the first consulting en- 
of the Port Authority. It is a cantilever 
structure, similar in design to the Outerbridge 
Grossing. The bridge clears Arthur Kill channel 
_ by 135 feet, without interruption to the passage 
~ of over 2,000 ships each year. The total length 


of the truss spans of the bridge is 1,152 feet. The 
_ pridge plus approaches in New Jersey and Staten 
cs Island is 8,702 feet long. 
_~ Onuterbridge Crossing, opened June 29, 1928, 
spans Arthur Kill between Perth Amboy, N.J., and 
Tottenville, Staten Island. It was named for 
_ Bugenius H. Outerbridge, first chairman of the 
_ Port Authority. It is a cantilever structure with a 
midspan channel clearance of 135 feet over Arthur 
Kill. Total length of the truss spans of the bridge 
is 2,100 feet. The bridge plus its approaches in 
New Jersey and Staten Island is 10,140 feet long. 
NEW BRIDGES PROPOSED 
A $400,000,000 program of bridge and arterial 
construction over the next five years was recom~ 
mended Jan. 17, 1955, in a joint report on arterial 
facilities in the New York-New Jersey Metro- 
politan Area by the Port Authority and the Tri- 
_ borough Bridge and Tunnel Authority. The recom- 
mended program includes a $220,000,000 12-lane 
double deck suspension Narrows Bridge, con- 
necting Fort Hamilton in Brooklyn and Fort 
Wadsworth in Staten Island; an $82,000,000 6- 
Jane lower deck for the George Washington 
Bridge, and a $93,000,000 6-lane single-deck 
Throgs Neck suspension bridge connecting Cry- 
ders Point in Queens and Fort Schuyler in the 
Bronx. The joint report also recommended con- 


The Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority 
is governed by a board of three members appointed 
by the Mayor of the City of New York for over- 
lapping terms of six years each. The members are: 
Robert Moses, chairman; George V. McLaughlin 
and William J. Tracy, vice chairmen, George E. 
Spargo, general manager and secretary; Arthur S. 
Hodgkiss, asst. general manager. The Authority 
administers: 

Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel (1950) connects Brook- 
lyn and Manhattan under New York Harbor with 
access at the Battery in Manhattan and at Hamil- 
Gowanus Parkway in Brooklyn. 
The tunnel has two tubes, each with two traiic 
the longest tunnel under 


10,000 tons 
nels. The 
The base toll is 35¢ per passenger ve. 

Triborough Bridge (opened on July 11, 
connects Manhattan, the Bronx and Queens. The 
project comprises three bridges, 
bridge, a vertical lift pridge, and a fixed bricge 
all connected by long viaducts. i 
pridge, having 1,380 feet of main span with side 
spans making a total of 2,780 feet, 
East River at Hell Gate and spans 4 channel 806 
feet wide. The vertical iift bridge, crossing the 
Harlem River, has @ length of 310 feet and spans 
a channel of 204 feet. In weight and area it is 
the largest vertical lift span in the world. The 
fixed bridge is a truss 383 feet in length and 
Bronx Kills. The Triborough Bridge 
is three miles long. The connecting arteries, built 
by the Authority but maintained by the City in 
Manhattan, the Bronx and Queens, porst ie 
D , 


span of 2,300 feet makes 
pension bridge in the world. The channel width is 
1,000 feet. 

Henry Hudson Bridge (single deck opened Dec. 
1936, upper deck May, 1938) crosses the Harlem 
River at Spuyten Duyvil where the Harlem con- 
nects with the Hudson River. The length of the 
entire structure is 2,000 feet and it spans a chan- 
nel of 41842 feet. 

Marine Parkway Bridge (completed July 3, 1937) 
crosses Rockaway Inlet from Flatbush Avenue, 
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struction of extensive connecting highways be-" 
yond the immediate approaches to the bridge 
projects. Such highways, to cost about $200,000,- 
000, would require financing from Federal and 
State funds since they could not be provided 
on a self-supporting basis. 


MARINE. AND INLAND TERMINALS 


The agency’s terminal facilities include the Port 
Authority Building, 111 Eighth Ave., Manhattan, 
housing the Union Railroad Freight Terminal; 
the New York Union Motor Truck Terminal, 325 
Spring St., Manhattan; the Port Authority Grain 
Terminal and Columbia Street Pier at Gowanus 
Bay, Brooklyn; the Newark Union Motor Truck 
Terminal, Port Newark in Newark, N. J., a 26- 
perth marine terminal which has been completely 
rehabilitated with new cargo buildings, deepened 
35-foot channel, and other facilities; and the Ho- 
poken-Port Authority Piers, leased from the U. Ss. 
Maritime Administration and the City of Hoboken. 

The Port Authority on January 28, 1954, 
leased the Hoboken facility to the American Ex- 
port Lines, Inc. for 15 years. The terminal is 
being improved at a cost of $17,000,000 and will 
include by the end of 1956 two new piers, a re- 
habilitated existing pier, and a recently mod- 
ernized headhouse and upland area. American 
Export Lines took over the $6,300,000 Pier C on 
Mar. 1, 1955. Construction of Pier A, of the 
same basic design as Pier C, began in April, 1955. 

The Port Authority Bus Terminal, largest in the 
world, occupies the entire block between W. 40th 
and W. 4ist Sts. and Eighth and Ninth Avyes., 
Manhattan. The terminal’s ramps connect directly 
with the Lincoln Tunnel. It handles 130,000 
passengers and 5,000 buses each weekday, including 
60,000 daily commuters from New Jersey. 


Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority 


Source: General Offices, Randall’s Island, New York 


Brooklyn, to the Jacob Riis Park in the Rockaways. 
This bridge is 4,022 feet in length and has three 
main channel spans of 540 feet, the center span 
being the longest vertical lift highway span in 
the world. 

Cross Bay Parkway Bridge, reconstructed and 
widened to accommodate six traffic lanes (com- 
pleted June 3, 1939), crosses Jamaica Bay, leading 
from the mainland to the Rockaway Peninsula. 
Tt includes a bascule bridge over a 100-foot 
channel. 

Jacob Riis Park Parking Field (completed July 
3, 1937) is located in the Rockaways. It is a 70-acre 
parking field capable of parking 9500 cars at one 
time. Construction is, of concrete. 

Queens Midtown Tunnel (opened for traffic Nov. 
15, 1940), crosses under the East River between 
East 36th Street, Manhattan, and Borden Avenue, 
Long Island City. The length of the tunnel is 6,200 
feet, At its deepest point the roadway is 95 feet 
below the surface of the East River, and consists 
of two separately driven steel and cast-iron lined 
tubes, each 31 ft. in outside diameter accommo~ 
dating two lanes of traffic. Two ventilating towers 
and 46 fans 8 ft. in diameter supply 6560 tons of 
fresh air per hour to the tunnels. 

East Side Airlines Terminal and Public Park- 
ing Garage. The Terminal was opened to the 
public on Dec. 1, 1953 and is located in block 
bounded by First Avenue, East 37th Street, the 
Queens Midtown Tunnel Approach Street and East 
38th Street. It is the point of arrival and de- 
parture of all airlines’ buses serving International 
and LaGuardia Airports, 

West Side Airlines Terminal was constructed 
1954-55 to open September, 1955, to serve passen~ 
gers for Newark Airport. 

New York Coliseum, Public Garage and Office 
Building. See Centers of Public Interest in New 


York City. 
TRAFFIC—1954 

Triborough oo... . cece eee renee eees 38,169,185 
Bronx-Whitestone ........seeeeeeeees 26,014,261 
Henry Hudson ........-.seseereerrene 25,193,981 
Cross Bay Parkway ....-.--+ereseees 6,574,179 
Marine Parkway . .--.-+-sereesseees 6,307,866 
Jacob Riis Parking Field .....+..-+++: 317,590 
Queens Midtown Tunnel «..ssecse reer 13,937,429 
Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel-. isnt ca went 16,468,721 


For 12 months ending December 31, 1954, the 
Authority reported income of $32,269,956.42, an in- 
crease of 4.7% over the preceding year. Cost of 
operation averaged 16% of revenues. In the same 
period 132,983,212 vehicles used the facilities. 
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CENTERS OF PUBLIC INTEREST 


Centers of Public Interest in New York City 


IN NEW YORK CITY 


Capsule Guide to Parks, Libraries, Art Galleries, Monuments 


Ma ee es 
Newest addition to New fk Sa Hs ig oe oe — a York Coliseum, 
ea, west of Columbus Circle, sc! ed to open y, ie 

end tory Tt is administered by the Triborough Bridge 


and conventions. 


occupying a two-block 
and provide needed space for e ons 
& Tunnel Authority, Robt. Morris, ‘chy 


with an associated housing project supervised by the City of New York. 
The Coliseum is costing $30,000,000 and occupies ground conveyed to the Authority by the City for 


$2,182,000. The Authority will pay the 
net revenues of $1,225,000. 
structure along West 58th St. Besides the 


City $42,000 
The four-level, 9-acre 


a year in lieu of taxes and all income 
Coliseum will be surmounted by a 20-story office 
exhibition fioors the Coliseum will have offices and service 


over annual 


rooms, and the basement and sub-basement will have parking facilities for 666 self-parked or 850 


attendant-parked vehicles. 


American Acad. of Arts and Letters 
The American Academy of Arts and Letters is 
a privately endowed, honorary institution, founded 
in 1904 by the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters, a body consisting of 250 members which 
had been organized in 1898 by the American Social 
Science Association. The purpose of the Academy 
is the furtherance of literature and the fine arts. 
Membership, which is limited to 50, is based upon 
distinguished creative work in literature, art and 
music, Only members of the Institute are eligible. 
The Academy occupies its own buildings at 633 
West 155th Street and 632 West 156th Street, New 
York City. Its annual meeting takes place in 
December. In May of each year the Academy and 
the Institute hold a ceremonial at which new mem- 
bers of both organizations are inducted, medals 
awarded and fifteen $1,000 arts and-letters grants 
given. An exhibition of the works of newly elected 
members and of the recipients of honors is held in 
the art gallery and the museum at that time. 

Officers of the Academy: Archibald MacLeish, 
president; Mark Van Doren, chancellor; Douglas 
Moore, secretary; Deems Taylor, treasurer; Gil- 
more D. Clarke, Barry Faulkner, Robert Sherwood 
and Chauncey B. Tinker, directors. 

Officers of the Institute: Marc Connelly, presi- 
dent; Louis Kronenberger, secretary; Virgil Thom- 
son, treasurer; Clare Leighton, Otto Luening, 
Oronzio Maldarelli, James Kellum Smith, Malcolm 
Cowley and William Zorach, vice presidents. 

Members of the Academy: W. H. Auden, Gifford 
Beal, Bernard Berenson, Ernest Bloch, Van Wyck 
Brooks, Arthur Brown, Jr., Pearl S. Buck, Gilmore 
D. Clarke, Aaron Copland, E. E. Cummings; 
William Adams Delano, John Dos Passos, Barry 
Faulkner, William Faulkner, Robert Frost, John 
Hersey, Charles Hopkinson, M. A. DeWolfe Howe, 
Anna Hyatt Huntington, Archer Milton Hunting- 
ton, Robinson Jeffers, Leon Kroll, Joseph Wood 
Krutch, Lee Lawrie, Walter Lippman, Archibald 
MacLeish, Paul Manship, Carl Milles, Douglas 
Moore, Allan Nevins, Frederick Law Olmsted, 
Bliss Perry, Herbert Putnam, Edward W. Redfield, 
Carl Sandburg, Henry D. Sedgwick, Roger Sessions, 
Henry H. Shepley, Robert E. Sherwood, Eugene 
Speicher, John E. Steinbeck, Deems Taylor, 
Chauncey Brewster Tinker, Mark Van _ Doren, 
Thornton Wilder, Frank Lloyd Wright, Mahonri 
M. Young. 

For 1955 awards consult index. 


New York Botanical Garden 


The New York Botanical Garden occupies 230 
acres of Bronx Park, New York, adjacent to Ford- 
ham Road and with a station on the Harlem 
division of the New York Central R. R. It in- 
cludes the Museum, a four-story building that 
houses a library, an herbarium, exhibits and a 
700-seat lecture hall. Its laboratories will be re- 
moved to the new Laboratory Building, started in 
1954. Separate from the Museum is the extensive 
Conservatory, recently reconstructed, filled with 
plants from many parts of the world, including 
aroids, tropical ferns, aquatics and cacti. There 
is a waterfall, and a pool with a glass front per- 
mits views of plant life under water. There are 
also a 40-acre hemlock forest, a rock garden, an 
azalea garden and meadows of daffodils. The 
8-acre Montgomery Conifer collection contains 200 
rare specimens. A formal rose garden has 400 
varieties and 7,000 plants. Lilacs, rhododendrons, 
and tulip trees are extensively cultivated. 

The reconstructed Lorillard Snuff Mill on the 


at Seaside Park, Coney Island. It replaces 
building is a $1,500,000 segment of the 
York Zoological Society, the Dept. 
wide, with an outdoor tank 60 by 


tanks. Sea water obtained from_points offshore will supply 


Bronx River was opened in April, 1954, with rooms 
for group activities and restaurant service at a 
cost of $166,000. The mill, long operated by the 
Lorillard tobacco family, was built in 1840. The 
old DeLancey grist mill once stood on the river 
bank and was the site of skirmishes in the Reyolu- 
tionary War. 


Brooklyn Institute Activities 

Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences is pri- 
vately endowed and supports concerts, lectures and 
other cultural and educational activities at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music building, which it 
leases from the City of New York. The building 
occupies a block-on Lafayette Ave.. from Ashland 
Pl. to St. Felix St. The Institute also operates 
Brooklyn Central Museum, Brooklyn Children’s 
Museum and Brooklyn Botanic Garden. The City 
of New York contributes towards maintenance. 


Brooklyn Botanic Garden, Eastern Parkway, 
Washington and Flatbush Aves.; 50 acres of ‘‘gar- 
dens within a garden,’’ among which are the Rose, 
Rock, Japanese, Herb and Wild Flower gardens; 
mass plantings of Japanese cherry trees, azaleas, 
tulips, daffodils, crocus, chrysanthemums and 
water lilies. The model Children’s Garden is over 
40 years old. The laboratory building, erected 
1918, has a library, herbarium, lecture and study 
rooms, and scientific research laboratories. 


Brooklyn Children’s Museum, 185 Brooklyn 
Ave., provides a wide variety of activities for 
children after school and on Saturdays. Club 
groups in science, cultural history and natural 
history meet throughout the week. Motion pic- 
tures are shown Tuesday through Saturday. Dem- 
onstrations and gallery programs are held on Sat- 
urday. A small collection of live animals can be 
handled by the children under special supervision. 
School classes have individually planned pro- 
grams. The Museum provides material from its 
loan collection for classroom use. 


Brooklyn Museum 

The Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway and 
Washington Ave., Brooklyn, New York, was estab- 
lished at its present site in 1897. It is open week- 
days 10 to 5 p.m.; Sundays and holidays, 1 to 5 
p.m., closed Christmas Day. Admission is free. 

Its collections of decorative and useful objects 
and fine arts are comprehensive and include Ameri- 
can Indian, Colonial U. S., Alaska, Africa, Central 
America, China, Egypt, India, Japan, Mexico, Peru: 
The Egyptian section has a large Old Kingdom ex- 
hibit with a royal sarcophagus of c. 2600 B. C. The 
Coptic art is rich in textiles. 

European paintings and water colors include 
works by Bellini, Vermeyen, Hals, Ribera, Geri- 
cault, Degas, Monet, Gauguin, Tissot. 

American paintings and water colors include 
works by Allston, Feke, Blackburn, Peale, Copley, 
Blakelock, Stuart, Cassatt, Eakins, Homer, Sar- 
gent, Sully, West, Mount, Quidor, Inness, Heade, 
The American rooms are unique in that an entire 
main floor and staircase is often shown as a unit. 
The earliest example is the Maj. Nicholas Sewall 
house from Secretary, Md., c. 1710; the latest a 
Moorish room from J. D. Rockefeller’s house. 

Its collections from South America, pre-Colum- 
bian and later, are of exceptional value. There are 
many fine Peruvian textiles. 

The museum has a collection of over 6,000 prints, 
with a good representation of modern French and 
American prints; a large Egyptological library and 
a general reference library of art and ethnology. 
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The Brooklyn Museum Art School gives 60 courses 
in fine and commercial art and enrolls over 1,300. 
The Design Laboratory for professional designers 
provides work rooms for study of the collections. 


Brooklyn Public Library 

The Brooklyn Public Library in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
estab. 1897, has a Central Building, 40 branches, 
seven sub-branches, and an Extension Dept. op- 
erating two bookmobiles and distributing books 
to schools, hospitals and camps, 

Administration headquarters are in the Central 
Building (Ingersoll Memorial), Grand Army Plaza, 
Brooklyn. This building, built by the City of New 
York at a cost of $5,000,000, was opened in 1941. 
New construction in 1953-54 added special study 
rooms, exhibit space and an auditorium. There 
are separate children’s and young people’s rooms 
and five major subject divisions. The library 
serves one of the largest children’s reading public 
in the U.S. Its juvenile circulation exceeds 3,000, - 
000 @ year. 

In the last year of record 687,509 card-holders 
borrowed 8,048,606 books. 

The library’s collection totals approximately 
1,912,492 volumes. Notable are the collections of 
musie books and scores, costumes, chess and 
checkers, Civil War books, local history, books 
on education, and Old Juveniles, A large collec- 
tion of phonographic records is available for home 
use. Framed prints of fine paintings are also 
circulated. Club rooms for Senior Citizens are 
maintained in the Flatbush Branch. Special ref- 
erence work to assist business men is done in the 
Business Reference Branch, 197 Montague St. 
Audio-visual aids are offered, and a telephone 
reference service is in daily operation. The library 
has produced its own 16mm film describing its 
services for all ages, and it publishes a monthly 
News Bulletin. 

Chief Librarian is Francis St. John. The Board 
of Trustees, 1955-56, follows: Henry J. Davenport, 
pres.; Charles J. Mylod, vice pres.; Harold J. 
Bailey, sec.; Edmund P. Looney, treas. and Joseph 
D. Allen, Duncan Cranford, Irving Engel, Msgr. 
Francis X. FitzGibbon, Elizabeth Goodman, Denis 
M. Hurley, Marion Crary Ingersoll, Henry Q. 
Middendorf, Joseph Resnick, Harriet T. Righter, 
William A. Shea, John J. Smith, Jay S. Unger, 
Edward A. Vosseler, Rev. Alfred Grant Walton, 
and Oliver D. Williams. Ex-officio: the Mayor of 
the City of New York, the Comptroller, the Presi- 
dent of the Borough of Brooklyn. 


Cooper Union 

The Cooper Union for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence and Art, 7th St. and 4th Ave. at Cooper 
Square, New York, N. Y., was founded, 1859, by 
Peter Cooper, inventor, iron-master, and philan- 
thropist. It serves the public through six educa- 
tional divisions: 

The School of Engineering, tuition-free, grants 
the bachelor’s degree in chemical, civil, electrical, 
or mechanical engineering through day and eve- 
ning sessions. 

The Art School offers tuition-free training in 
the fine or graphic arts or architecture in day or 
evening sessions. 

The Green Camp, a 1,000-acre tract at Ring- 
wood, N.J., given by Norwin Hewitt Green, great- 
grandson of Peter Cooper, offers students in both 
schools educational and recreational facilities. 

The Museum for the Arts of Decoration, founded, 
1896, by Peter Cooper’s two granddaughters, serves 
the working artist, decorator, designer, and gen- 
eral public through its collections of drawings, 
prints, furniture, ceramics, woodwork, metalwork, 
costume accessories, wallpaper, and textiles dating 
from 1500 B.C. Other collections: 13,000 original 
drawings for ornament and decoration by Euro- 
pean and American masters from the 16th to the 
20th century; a representative collection of engrav- 
ings and etchings from Mantegna to Picasso, and 
works by American artists. A program of fre- 
quently changing special exhibitions is offered 
without admission charge. 

The Cooper Union Library offers reading and re- 
search privileges, including out-of-town and local 
newspaper collections. The book collection totals 
110,000 volumes. Its Museum Library contains 
books, pamphlets and auction catalogs on fine 
and applied arts, including a special collection of 
engravings and original books of design of the 
17th, 18th, and 19th centuries. Its Picture Library 
contains over 600,000 classified clippings and 
photographs. 

The free Forum lectures, concerts, and dance- 
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demonstrations are held three times weekly from 
October to May in the Great Hall where Abraham 
Lincoln made his famed Cooper Union address 
Feb, 27, 1860. Twelve presidents besides Lincoln 
and many other personalities have spoken there, 


Empire State Building 

Empire State Building, at Fifth Ave., between 
33rd and 34th St., is 1,472 ft. high and the tallest 
building in the world. Its height was augmented 
in 1950 by the addition of a 222-ft. television send- 
ing tower, The TV tower is used as a transmitter 
by all seven of New York's television stations, i.e., 
WCBS-TV (2), WRCA (4), WABD (5), WABC-TV 
(7), WOR-TV (9), WPIX (11), WATV (13). Com- 
pleted May 1, 1931, from plans by Shreve, Lamb 
and Harmon on the sife of the original Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, it has 102 stories, 75 elevators, 2 
basements, and can house 25,000 tenants. There 
are observation stations on the 86th and the 102nd 
floors. The first president of the building corpora- 
tion was Alfred E. Smith, and among the direc- 
tors have been Pierre S. du Pont, Louis G. Kauf- 
man, August Heckscher, John J. Raskob. On 
October 14, 1954, Henry J. Crown of Chicago be- 
came the owner of the building, thus marking the 
second time in the building’s history that one man 
has owned the structure. On July 28, 1945, a B-25 
bomber hit the building 915 ft. above the street, 
killing 13, injuring 25. 


Federal Hall Memorial 


Federal Hall Memorial National Historic Site, 
n.e. cor. Wall and Nassau Sts., New York, occupies 
the Greek Revival structure of 1842, formerly the 
U.S. Sub-Treasury. A heroic statue of Washington 
commemorates his taking the oath as first Presi- 
dent Apr. 30, 1789, on the balcony of Federal 
Hall on this site. The Continental Congress began 
meeting in the colonial City Hall here Jan., 1785; 
here it issued the call for the Constitutional Con- 
vention in Philadelphia, 1787, sent the Constitu- 
tion to the states for ratification, and adopted the 
Northwest Ordinance, 1787. When the Congress 
designated New York as the U. S. capital, Sept., 
1788, the City Hall was rebuilt by Major L’Enfant 
into Federal Hall. Congress here established the 
State, War and Treasury Dept., and the Supreme 
Court, and, Sept. 25, 1789, adopted the Bill of 
Rights. Federal Hall was removed in 1812. 

The John Peter Zenger Memorial on the third 
floor, opened 1953, commemorates by dioramas and 
documents the victory of the printer, Zenger, for 
freedom of the press, Aug. 4, 1735. Zenger was 
tried here for libel because he fought the abuses 
of the British Gov. Cosby. He occupied a cell on 
the top floor of the City Hall. 


FRAUNCES TAVERN, Broad and Pearl Sts., was 
erected 1719 as the DeLancey mansion, acquired 
1762 by Samuel Fraunces and operated as the 
Queen’s Head Tavern. The Long Room was the 
scene of Washington’s farewell to his officers, Dec. 
4, 1783. After harsh use in the 19th century it 
was restored by the Sons of the Revolution in the 
State of New York and is their headquarters. 


Freedom House 

Freedom House, estab. 1941, was formed to ad- 
vance the ideals of a free society. Among its found- 
ers were Wendell L. Willkie, Herbert Bayard Swope, 
Herbert Agar and George Field. The president is 
Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, President of Brooklyn Col- 
lege. It is housed in the Willkie Memorial Building, 
established by Freedom House in association with 
friends of the late Wendell L. Willkie. and dedi- 
cated Oct. 8, 1945, the first anniversary of his 
death. The aim of the founders of this Memorial 
Building is inscribed on a plaque at the entrance: 
‘We Carry on in the Spirit of his Service to All 
Men and One World.”’ The building was financed 
by voluntary contributions at a cost of $250,000. 

The Memorial is a nine-story structure at 20 
West Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y., facing the 
New York Public Library and Bryant Park. Inside 
the lobby, a tablet extends from the floor to the 
two-story ceiling against a terra cotta background. 
On this is inscribed in stainless steel letters a 
quotation from a speech made by Willkie at Duke 
University Jan. 14, 1943: ‘‘We must establish 
beyond any doubt the equality of man.’’ 

Organizations that make their headquarters in 
the building include Freedom House, the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
the Anti-Defamation League and Metropolitan 
Council of B’nai B’zith, the Citizens’ Housing and 
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Planning Council of New York, the Common Coun- 
cil for American Unity, the Public Education As- 
sociation, the World University Service, the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
and the American Council of Voluntary Agencies 
for Foreign Service. 


* * 
Frick Collection 

The Frick Collection, 1 E. 70th St., New York 
21, N. Y., was founded by the late Henry Clay Prick 
(1849-1919). 

The principal part of the Collection consists of 
14th -to 19th century paintings, several of which 
have been acquired since Mr. Frick’s death. 
Among the masters represented are Duccio, Ca- 
stagno, Piero della Francesca, Gentile and Gio- 
yanni. Bellini,’ Titian, Tintoretto, Veronese; 
Holbein, Hals, Van Dyck, Rembrandt, Terborch, 
Ruisdael, Vermeer; El Greco, Velazquez, Goya; 
Monet, Renoir; Boucher, Fragonard, Chardin, Ing- 
res, Hogarth, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Romney, 
Raeburn, Constable, Turner and Whistler. 

There are also bronzes and portrait busts by 
Vecchietta, Laurana, Bertoldo, Pollaiuolo, Bellano, 
Riccio, Cellini, Giovanni Bologna, Hans Vischer, 
Adriaen de Vries, Jonghelinck, Derbais, Girardon, 
Coysevox, Pajou, and Houdon—of whose famous 
Diana a unique terra cotta version is here. 

The Collection further includes Limoges painted 
enamels of the 16th century, with pieces by 
Nardon Pénicaud, Léonard Limosin, Martial Rey- 
mond, and Jean Court; 17th and 18th century 
Chinese and French porcelains; English, French 
and Italian period furniture. 

These works of art are not displayed as in the 
conventional museum but are the furnishings and 
decoration of an early 20th-century house which 
is itself a part of the Collection. One of the 
rooms is an oak-panelled library, hung with por- 
traits and landscapes of the English School. 
Another is a drawingroom, containing French 
18th-century furniture of exceptional interest and 
a notable series of wall-panels by Fragonard. A 
third, reproducing an 1i8th-century boudoir, is 
decorated with panels which Boucher painted for 
Madame de Pompadour. 


American Geographical Society 

The American Geographical Society, Broadway 
at 156th St., New York, N. Y., was organized in 
1851 and is primarily a research institution. Its 
Object is the advancement of geographical knowl- 
edge. To this end it carries on original investiga- 
tions, issues publications, maintains a library and 
map collection, presents lectures, and awards hon- 
ors and medals for exploration and geographical 
research. 

Most recent publications of the Society are 
Glacier Variations and Climactic Fluctuations, by 
H. W. Ahlmann and Geography in the Making: 
The American Geographical Society 1851-1951, by 
J. K. Wright; Geography of the Northlands, 
G. H. T. Kimble and Dorothy Good, editors; and 
Finland and its Geography, Raye R. Platt, editor. 

The Society’s collections contained approximately 
132,000 volumes of books and periodicals, 245,000 
maps, 3,500 atlases, and 38,000 photographs. 


Governors Island 

Governors Island, lying in New York harbor half 
a mile south of the Battery and reached by a small 
ferry, contains 173.35 acres and has been a U. 5S. 
Army headquarters for nearly 150 years. It is 
now HQ for First Army, which has charge of the 
military activities of New England states, New 
York and New Jersey. Its shoulder patch, a ‘“‘big 
black A,’’ superimposed on a red and white back- 
eround, is a familiar sight on the streets of New 

ork. 

The island was purchased from the Indians by 
Wouter van Twiller, second director of New Neth- 
erland, June 16, 1637. In 1698 it was set aside for 
the benefit of ‘‘His Majestie’s Governors,’’ and for 
this reason is spelled Governors, without an article 
or apostrophe, 

The picturesque old fort, Castle Williams, was 
built 1807-1811 by Col. Jonathan Williams, nephew 
of Benj. Franklin. It is in the form of 3¢ths of a 
circle, 200 ft. in diameter, with walls of red sand- 
stone 8 ft. thick, 40 ft. high, originally mounting 
100 guns. Castle Williams was used as a prison for 
Confederates during the Civil War. South Battery, 
built 1812, is now the Officers Club. Fort Jay, 
built 1794-1806, marks the site of original Revo- 
lutionary fortifications. In 1809 it was renamed 
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Grant, Scott, x Fd K 4 
Shafter, Merritt, Chaffee, Arthur MacArthur, 
Leonard Wood, Bliss, Ely, Summerall, 
Drum, Wainwright, Van F , Walter 
Bedell Smith, Willis D. Crittenberger, Withers A. 


Burress, and now in 


Thomas W. Herren. 


GRANT’S TOMB, Riverside Dr., at W. 122nd 
St. “Who is buried in Grant’s Tomb?”’ is a fa- 
miliar radio quip. Both Gen. U. S. Grant, 18th 
President, and Mrs. Grant are buried there. The 
tomb is 165 ft. tall, 300 ft. above the Hudson. It 
was built by popular subscription. 


DEFENDERS MEMORIAL GROVE, north of 
Grant’s Tomb, is an island of trees given to New 
York City by the Daughters of the Defenders of the 
Republic, 1946. The Chaplains Memorial commem- 
orated four chaplains who went down in the 
U.S. S. Dorchester. A-bronze tablet commemorates 
the dead of the Korean War. 


Hall of American Artists 


The Hall of American Artists is located in the 
rotunda of the Gould Memorial Library, at New 
York University in New York, N. Y. Founded by 
W. Francklyn Paris and offered to the University 
(1919) as a memorial to American painters and 
sculptors, this group contains portraits in bronze 
of the following artists, all executed by American 
sculptors and endowed by popular subscription: 

James A. McNeill Whistler by Edmund T. Quinn; 
J. Q. A. Ward by Hermon A. MacNeil; J. Q. A. 
Ward by himself; Elihu Vedder by Albin Polasek; 
Augustus St. Gaudens by John Flanagan; Walter 
Shirlaw by Paul W. Bartlett; Charles S. Pearce 
by Paul W. Bartlett; Clinton Ogilvie by Paul W. 
Bartlett; Samuel F. B. Morse by Horatio Green- 
ough (1841); Francis D. Millet by Albin Polasek; 
George Inness by Scott Hartley; Charles W. 
Hawthorne by Albin Polasek; Charles Grafly by 
Albin Polasek; Daniel Chester French by Margaret 
French Cresson; Frank Duveneck by Charles 
Grafiy; William M. Chase by Albin Polasek; Henry 
K. Brown by H. K. Bush-Brown; Carroll Beckwith 
by George T. Brewster; Charles H. Niehaus by 
Adolph Alexander Weinmann; Henry Merwin 
Shrady by E. Amateis; Frederic MacMonnies by 
John Flanagan, and a self-portrait by Frederick 
Ruckstull. 


Hayden Planetarium 

The American Museum Hayden Planetarium, 
81st Street near Central Park West, New York, 
N. Y., is a theatre of the sky. Here, guided by a 
Zeiss planetarium projector, the stars and other 
heavenly bodies are projected by rays of light on a 
15-foot dome, giving an illusion of the night sky. 
About 9,000 stars, including stars of the sixth 
magnitude are shown. 

Sky-shows have proved most popular, especially 
the Conquest of Space. Other favorites are Trip to 
the Moon, Color in the Sky, and Easter in the 
Heavens. A special Christmas show is given each 
December in which theories regarding the Star of 
Bethlehem are discussed with the aid of the Plane- 
tarium projector. 

In the corridors of the planetarium building are 
many interesting scientific exhibits including a 
large collection of meteorites and several trans- 
parencies of the world’s finest astronomical photo- 
graphs. A series of vivid ‘‘black-light’’ murals 
grace the walls of the first floor corridor and dra- 
matically illustrate in color such subjects as sun- 
spots, auroras and eclipses. 

Additional activities include fall and spring 
courses in astronomy and navigation. These talks 
are planned for children as well as adults and are 
held in the planetarium dome. Amateur interest 
in astronomy is encouraged by instruction in tele- 
scope making, Anyone may make a mirror for his 
own telescope by registering for this course. 


Hall of Fame 

The Hall of Fame for Great Americans is located 
on the campus of New York University on Uni- 
versity Heights in the Bronx, New York, N. Y. The 
Hall and adjoining buildings were built with funds 
contributed by the late Mrs. Finley J. Shepard 
(Helen Gould). Only persons dead 25 years or more 
are now eligible. 

Names to be inscribed in the Hall of Fame are 
chosen every five years by a College of Electors, 
consisting of approximately 100 American men and 
women of distinction, representing every state. 
Busts and tablets are donated by individuals and 
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Foliowing are the 83 names chosen 


a 


associations. 


up to and including 1950. 


1900 

John Adams 
John James Audubon 
Henry Ward Beecher 
William Ellery Channing 
Henry Clay 
Peter Cooper 
Jonathan Edwards 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 
David Glasgow Farragut 
Benjamin Franklin 
Robert Fulton 
Ulysses Simpson Grant 
Asa Gray 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Washington Irving 
Thomas Jefferson 
James Kent 
Robert Edward Lee 
Abraham Lincoln 
Henry Wadsworth 

Longfellow 
John Marshall 
Horace Mann 
Samuel Finley Breese 

Morse 
George Peabody 
Joseph Story 
Gilbert Charles Stuart 


1910 
George Bancroft 
Phillips Brooks 
William Cullen Bryant 
James Fenimore Cooper 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Andrew Jackson 
John Lothrop Motley 
Edgar Allan Poe 
Harriet Beecher Stowe 
Frances Elizabeth 

Willard 
1915 


Louis Agassiz 
Daniel Boone 
Rufus Choate 
Charlotte Saunders 
Cushman 
Alexander Hamilton 
Joseph Henry 
Mark Hopkins 
Elias Howe 
Francis Parkman 
1920 
Samuel Langnorne Cle- 
mens (Mark Twain) 
James Buchanan Eads 
Patrick Henry 
William Thomas Green 
Morton 
Alice Freeman Palmer 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens 
Roger Williams 


"of their culture. 


George Washington 1925 
Daniel Webster Edwin Booth 
Eli Whitney John Paul Jones 
1930 
1905 Matthew Fontaine 


Maury 
James Monroe 
James Abbott McNeill 


John Quincy Adams 
James Russell Lowell 
Mary Lyon 


James Madison Whistler 
Maria Mitchell Walt Whitman 
William Tecumseh 1935 


Sherman 
John Greenleaf Whittier 
Emma Willard 


Grover Cleveland 
Simon Newcomb 
William Penn 
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1950 
Susan B. Anthony 
Alexander Graham Bell 


1940 
Stephen Collins Foster 


1945 Josiah Willard Gibbs 
Sidney Lanier William Crawford 
Thomas Paine Gorgas 
Walter Reed Theodore Roosevelt 


Booker T. Washington Woodrow Wilson 


For results of the election of 1955, scheduled for 
late in the year, consult Index. 


Hispanic Museum and Library 


The Hispanic Society of America, founded 1904 
by Archer M. Huntington, is a free public museum 
and reference library devoted to the art and litera- 
ture of Spain and Portugal, and to the presentation 
It. occupies two monumental 
buildings on Audubon Terrace, between 155th and 
156th Sts., west of Broadway, New York, N. Y. Its 
paintings include primitives of the Catalan, Ara- 
gonese, Valencian and Castilian schools, works of 
the 16th and 17th centuries by Morales, El Greco, 
Zurbaran, Ribera and Velézquez, and of the 18th 
century by Goya. Modern artists represented in- 
clude Zuloaga, Viladrich, Lépez Mezquita and So- 
rolla, whose canvases on the regions of Spain were 
painted for the room in which they are exhibited. 

Among the exhibits are pre-Roman and Roman 
bronzes, jet statuettes and amulets. Hispano-Mo- 
resque lustreware, Roman and Spanish glass, tiles 
and pottery; metalwork, including silver for ec- 
clesiastical use; furniture and textiles. The latter 
include Hispano-Moresque silks, gold and silyer 
brocades, velvets, ecclesiastical vestments, laces, 
and rugs from.Cuenca, Salamanca and Alcaraz. 


The library contains 250 Hispanic incunabula, in- 
eluding several by Lambert Palmart of Valencia; 
the famed collection of the Marquis of Jerez de los 
Caballeros; first and rare editions. Photographs of 
fine and decorative arts, including costumes, of 
Spain, Portugal and Hispanic countries, are avail- 
able for study. The Society has published numer- 
ous books on Hispanic art, history, and literature, 
including many studies of the museum and library 
collections prepared by members of its staff. In 
1954 to commemorate the 50th anniversary of the 
founding, a history of the Society was issued. 
President is Archer M. Huntington; secretary, 
Charles Eldredge. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Avenue 
at 82nd St., New York 28, N. Y., was founded in 
1870. The Museum is open daily 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
Sundays and holidays 1 to 5 p.m. Admission is 
free. The collections illustrate the arts and cul- 
tures of ancient Assyria, Egypt, Greece, Rome, and 
the countries of the Far East, as well as the arts 
of Europe and the United States. This collection is 
the largest of its kind in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, consisting of over 1,000,000 works of art 
representing almost every kind devised by man in 
the past 5,000. years. 

EUROPEAN PAINTINGS 

The famous collection of European paintings, in- 
cluding oils, pastels, watercolors, miniatures, and 
drawings, numbers more than 3,000. From this 
collection some 700 masterpieces which trace the 
evolution of painting in Europe from the 13th 
through the 20th century are exhibited in 44 
completely modernized galleries, which opened in 
January, 1954. Byzantine, Italian, Spanish, Dutch, 
Flemish, British, French, and German paintings 
are displayed by historical periods. 

Among the masterpieces in the collections are two 
Raphaels, some 30 Rembrandts, and important 
pictures by Bellini, Boucher, Bouts, Brouwer, Brue- 
gel, Castagno, Cézanne, Claude, Constable, Corot, 
Courbet, Daumier, David, Degas, Diirer, Gains- 
porough, Giorgione, Goya, El Greco, Guardi, Hals, 
Holbein, Ingres, Lawrence, Manet, Memling, Mon- 
et, Murillo, Poussin, Renoir, Reynolds, Ribera, Ru- 
bens, Sassetta, Segna, Steen, Tintoretto, Tiepolo, 
Titian, Turner, van der Weyden, van Dyck, van 
Eyck, Van Gogh, Velazquez, Vermeer, Veronese, 


Watteau, etc. 

Recent accessions include: The Sacrifice of 
Iphigenia by Romanelli, Pieta by Carreno de 
Miranda, the Marauise de Jaucourt by Vigée 
LeBrun, Crucifixion by Salvador Dali, Saint Cath- 
erine by El Greco, and the Pérussis Altarpiece by 
an unknown French painter of 1480. 

AMERICAN PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 

The collections of American paintings and sculp- 
ture present a well-rounded survey from Colonial 


times to the present. Artists represented inciude 
Allston, Bingham, Blackburn, Blakelock, Cassatt, 
Chase, Copley, French, Eakins, Homer, Inness, 
Martin, Morse, Mount, Peale, Powers, Rimmer, 
Rogers, Ryder, Saint-Gaudens, Sargent, Smibert, 
Stuart, Sully, Trumbull, West, and Whistler. Por- 
traits of the 18th and early 19th century are shown 
in the American Wing. 

The collection of modern American paintings, 
acquired chiefly through funds given by George A. 
Hearn, has been augmented since 1949 by purchase 
of works by contemporary artists, These include 
Albright, Baziotes, Demuth, Dove, Evergood, Hart- 
ley, Hopper, Knaths, Kuhn, Kuniyoshi, Maciver, 
Marin, McFee, O'Keeffe, Pereira, Shahn, Sheeler, 
Stamos, Tomlin, Wood, and Wyeth, 

THE AMERICAN WING 

Included in the collections of American art is 
a wing developed to the decorative arts from the 
17th through the first quarter of the 19th century. 
In rooms reconstructed with original woodwork, 
there have been assembled furniture, metalwork, 
ceramics, glass, prints and paintings, 

The earliest room is the parlor from the Thomas 
Hart House, Ipswich, Mass., 1640. Of particular 
interest is the Assembly Room from the City Tav- 
ern, Alexandria, Va., where Washington attended 
his last birthday ball (1798). The exhibit in- 
cludes an important Philadelphia Chippendale 
room from the Samuel Powel house, the great hall 
from the Van Rensselaer Manor house at Albany, 
N. Y., and a group of early 19th century rooms 
containing furniture by McIntire and Phyfe. The 
south exterior wall of the American Wing is the 
facade of the United States Branch Bank formerly 
at what is now 30-32 Wall St., built 1822-24. 

PRINTS P 

The Print collection consists of woodcuts, engrav- 
ings, etchings and lithographs dating from ec.’ 1450 
to the present. In addition to illustrated books and 
works by great artists such as Mantegna, Rem- 
brandt, Daumier and Goya, the collection includes 
original prints and drawings used by cabinetmak- 
ers, architects, interior decorators, silversmiths, 
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writing masters, and lace-makers. 
important series of trade cards, 
cigarette insert cards. 

ANCIENT ART 

Egypt—The Egyptian collection of 35,000 objects 
presents a chronological picture of 30 centuries. 
Outstanding are a matabeth tomb erected about 
4,400 years ago for a Memphite dignitary, named 
Pery-neb, rebuilt in its original form; a series of 
painted wooden funerary models from the tomb of 
the Theban grandee, Meket-Re (c. 2,000 B.C.); 
jewelry and other treasures of the Princess Sit 
Hat-Hor-Yunet (XII Dynasty), and of three prin- 
cesses of the XVIII Dynasty; a series of life-size 
and colossal statues of Queen Hatsheput (c. 1500 
B.C.) and small works of art of the New Kingdom. 

Greece and Rome—Notable among numerous 
examples of the arts of Greece and Rome are a 
Greek statue of a youth, the best-preserved of the 
early Attic statues of this type; a number of 
Athenian sculptured gravestones from the 6th 
to the 4th century B.C.; Roman copies of Greek 
statues, notably a wounded Amazon and an Aphro- 
dite of the Medicean type; Greek and Roman pot- 
tery; a Cycladic marble statuette of a harpist of 
about 2500 B.C.; bronzes from the 8th century 
B.C. to the 3rd century A.D., among them a 
Greek statuette of a horse, a sleeping Eros and a 
portrait of the Roman Empress Livia; wall paint- 
ings from a villa at Boscoreale, near Pompeii. 

ORIENTAL ART 

Ancient Near East—The collection of the art of 
the Ancient Near East contains some Assyrian re- 
liefs. Sumerian sculpture of the 3rd millennium 
B. C. is exhibited. Gold, silver, and bronze objects 
from Iraq and Persia are of the first millenium 
B.C. Ancient Persian pottery and a collection of 
sealstones are arranged chronologically. 

Near East—The Museum’s Near Eastern collec- 
tions contain many outstanding examples of 
Islamic and pre-Islamic decorative arts. Its beau- 
tiful carpets form one of the important collections 
of the world: Many of them, including the famous 
Anhalt carpet, are great examples of 16th cen- 
tury weaving. Persian manuscripts and miniature 
paintings, many from the Alexander Smith Coch- 
yan collection, are by the greatest artists in Persian 
calligraphy and painting from the 14th to the 18th 
century. A representative collection of Near East- 
ern ceramics is particularly rich in Persian, Meso- 
potamian and Turkish pottery. The Museum’s ex- 
cavations at Nishapur in Persia yielded 9th and 
10th century types of pottery hitherto unknown, as 
well as carved stucco panels and wall paintings. 
Enameled glass vessels of the 13th and 14th cen- 
turies from Syria are among the most important 
pieces of the extensive glass collection. Very fine 
inlaid brasses of the 13th to 15th centuries dis- 
tinguish the metalwork collection. The art of 
India, Hindu and Mohammedan, is represented by 
miniatures, sculpture, jewelry and textiles. 

Far East—The Far Eastern collections number 
some 30,000 objects. The Chinese sculpture collec- 
tion includes superb examples from the Han to the 
Ch’ing Dynasty (206 B.C. to 220 A.D.). The Chi- 
nese paintings rank high and the Chinese ceramic 
collection is the best in this country. The textiles, 
especially the Manchu court robes, form one of the 
best collections in the world. There are also a few 
very fine examples of Japanese painting and sculp- 
ture, a small but good representation of Japanese 
prints, lacquers and potteries and Chinese jade. 

MEDIEVAL ART 

The collections of medieval art in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, form the most important assemblage 
of medieval art in America. Five modernized 
galleries—a Sculpture Hall, a Tapestry Hall, a 
Romanesque Chapel and two smaller galleries, one 
of them a Medieval Treasury-house about 1,000 
objects from the beginning of the Christian era. 

Gifts by J. Pierpont Morgan and later by 
his son J. P. Morgan brought to the Museum 
world-famous groups of Early Christian, Byzan- 
tine, Romanesque ‘and Gothic objects. Notable 
sequences of ivories, enamels, sculpture and furni- 
ture have been augmented. The metalwork of the 
Migration Tribes, the Albanian gold and silver 
treasure, silver plates from Cyprus, Byzantine 
enamels, jewelry and ivories are outstanding. The 
Gothic tapestries, ranging from the 14th century 
to the beginning of the Renaissance, are unique, 
A stained-glass window from Saint-Germain-des- 
Prés in Paris, a Romanesque and a Gothic head 
from Nétre-Dame of Paris, a 13th century Rhenish 
statue of St. James the Less, a 12th century 
figure of a king from St. Denis, sculptures from 
the Chateau de Biron are particularly noteworthy. 


There are also 
bookplates, and 
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Arts. 
modernized galleries. 


John Vanderbank of Soho, 
century furniture with silvered mounts, and exam~- 
ples of English portraiture grace the galleries. The 
French section begins with galleries of Louis XIV 
woodwork and large embroidered hangings. There 
are also a Savonnerie carpet from the Louvre, a 
bust of Louis XV by Lemoyne, and one of Franklin 
by Houdon. In the style of Louis XVI are a small 
boudoir from the Hétel Crillon in Paris and an 
oval room from Bordeaux. The resplendent salon 
from the Hétel de Tessé on the Quai Voltaire, 
Paris, is the setting for Louis XVI furniture. 

this floor is a bedroom from the Palazzo Sagredo, 
Venice, and a gallery of Tiepolo frescoes with 
Italian 18th century furniture. 

Other displays include a collection of silver 
bequeathed by Catherine D. Wentworth, a collec- 
tion of Italian majolica, English ceramics, and 
many examples of French, German and Austrian 
porcelain, given by R. Thornton Wilson. In this 
section are shown rare pieces of Oriental Lowes- 
toft from the Helena Woolworth McCann collec- 
tion, and gold watches and snuff boxes from the 
collection of J. P. Morgan. 


ARMS AND ARMOR 

The collection of arms and armor contains signed 
works by the best-known artist-armorers of. Augs- 
burg, Nuremberg, and Milan, and over 450 pieces 
with historical associations. Among the latter are 
the embossed casque signed by Philip de Negroli of 
Milan and the embossed shield of Henry II of 
France; the etched and gilded armor for man and 
horse (dated 1527) of Galiot de Genouilhac, Grand 
Master of Artillery of France; four harnesses from 
the English Royal Armoury at Greenwich, worn 
in Elizabeth’s reign; and the sword with chiseled 
hilt of Ambrogio di Spinola, Spanish commander- 
in-chief in the Netherlands. The Near East and 
Far East collections include many remarkable 
objects from Turkey, India, Persia, and Malaya. 
The Japanese works are the finest outside of 


Japan. MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

The collection of 4,000 musical instruments in- 
cludes pre-historic instruments as well as those of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Oceanica and America. 

The European section, of about 1,300 objects, in- 
cludes early lutes, archlutes, citterns, and guitars; 
also the first pianoforte built (1721) in Florence 
by Bartolommeo Cristofori (still in playing con- 
dition); the earliest double virginal now in ex- 
istence, built by Johannes Rueckers in Antwerp 
(1581); numerous Italian, German, Flemish, and 
English harpischords, among them examples by 
Jerome de Zentis, Joannes Couchet, Louis Bellot, 
and others; clavichords dating from 1537 to the 
18th century; a spinettino made in Venice (1540) 
for the Duchess of Urbino; and two violins made 
by Antonius Stradivarius, the Francesca 694) and 
the Antonius (1721). The evolution of wind instru- 
ments from the Renaissance up to the modern 
orchestra is illustrated by an unbroken sequence 
of examples. THE CLOISTERS 

The Cloisters in Fort Tryon Park, New York, 
N. Y., is a branch of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, devoted to European medieval art. Incorpor- 
ated in the building are five cloisters reconstructed 
with original elements from the French monas- 


ahi 
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teries of Cuxa, St. Guilhem-le-Désert, Bonne- 
font, Trie and Froville. Among the other medieval 
monuments shown here are 2 Romanesque chapel 
rebuilt from sections of the former church at 
Langon, a complete chapter house of the 12th 
century from Pontaut and a 13th century sculp- 
tured portal from Moutiers-St. Jean. 

Displayed in the three rooms of the Treasury 
are about 200 objects of medieval art. The Chalice 
of Antioch, earliest-known Christian chalice, is on 
view in the main room. 


Museum of American Indian 

The Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation, at Broadway and 155th Street, New 
York, N. Y., forms one of the group of buildings 
which New York owes to the public spirit of Archer 
M. Huntington, who gave the site of the museum, 
which was built and equipped at a cost of $350,000. 

The Museum has more than 2,000,000 exhibits, 
and can display but about one tenth of these at 
one time. The top floor is devoted to laboratories, 
work and study rooms, which are open under 
suitable conditions to students, Dr. George G. 
Heye, who founded the Museum and turned over 
to it nearly 500,000 specimens, is the director. 

In 1925 Mr. Huntington gave to the Museum six 
acres, near Pelham Bay Park. A modern storage 
and study museum building has been erected on 
the site. Four totem poles and replicas of several 
types of Indian dwellings occupy a portion of the 
grounds. The library of the Museum, containing 
some 25,000 volumes, complete runs of important 
publications in its field and thousands of pam- 
phiets, is in the new building, Huntington Free 
Library and Reading Room, 9 Westchester Square, 
The Bronx, New York. N. Y. 


Museum of City of New York 

The Museum of the City of New York on Fifth 
Ave., between 103rd and 104th Sts., New York, 
N. Y., was incorporated 1923 to illustrate the his- 
tory and life of the city by permanent and special 
exhibitions. Its collections include dioramas, 
paintings, prints, maps, photographs, portraits, 
miniatures, vehicles, fire engines, ship models, cos- 
tumes, silver, furniture, theatrical and musical 
memorabilia, rare books and manuscripts. 

Among its permanent exhibits are two main floor 
galleries devoted to the history and development 
of the City from Indian days to the present; a Fire 
Department gallery with engines, models and 
memorabilia; two complete rooms from the city 
house of the late John D. Rockefeller and several 
period rooms and costume alcoves including the 
1905 drawing room from the Park Avenue house of 
Harry Harkness Flagler; a collection of silver by 
old New York makers; a complete Old New York 
toy shop; a Stock Exchange history; military uni- 
forms of New York City units and individuals; and 
a history of the Port of New York in collaboration 
with the Marine Museum. 

Recent special exhibitions. of historical impor- 
tance have been: New-York Comes of Age, 1789- 
1825—life in New York from Washington’s inaug- 
uration to the opening of the Erie Canal; The 
Sea and the City—300 years of the port of New 
York; The Face of New York; Ethel Barrymore 
and Her Career; Shipyards of New York. 


Museum of Modern Art 

The Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd St., 
New York, N. Y., (estab. 1929) emphasizes modern 
art and its application to practital activities and 
furnishes popular instruction by lectures and ex- 
hibits. It also sends exhibits around the U. S. 
and abroad. Its collections include a representa- 
tive collection of modern paintings of the United 
States, Europe and Latin America; a most com- 
plete collection of post-Rodin sculpture, early 
20th century and French, German and American; 
some late 19th century and many 20th century 
drawings and prints. In architecture the Museum 
hes both models and photographs of modern work 
and design. 

Of special value is the large motion picture 
collection, which includes films of historic im- 
portance, as well as primitives, avant-garde ex- 
amples, American films from the start of the 
industry and Russian, German, French and Brit- 
ish films. About 500 films are available to organi- 
zations throughout the country for study and 106 
titles are shown annually in the Museum's theatre, 

The collection of photographs of the 19th and 
20th centuries is unusually large and valuable. 


Museum of Natural History 
The American Museum of National History, 
founded 1869, occupies a group of buildings begin- 


ning at Central Park West and 79th St., New 
York. Here are exhibited large displays illustrating 
the habits of man and beast from the most 
primitive times to the present, with extensive 
reconstruction of fossilized remains, dioramas of 
men and animals in their natural settings, and 
yeunet a of ee ee Ba smallest insects to 
skeleton 0; e huge brontosauru 
life weighed over 25 tons. ee ae 

The museum is especially rich in its display of 
mammals from all parts of the earth. Groups of 
elephants, gorillas, antelopes, rhinoceroses, gi- 
raffes, lions, are portrayed in their natural habi- 
tat. While some visitors gape at the huge 
tyrannosaurus, others are captivated by more 
than 400 different kinds of birds from the Pacific 
area, including the extinct moa, found in the 
Whitney Memorial Hall of Pacific Bird Life. In 
the Hall of Primates, monkeys and apes are dis- 
played close to primitive man. In the Theodore 
Roosevelt Memorial building emphasis is on the 
animal life of New York state, and here birds, 
insects, reptiles and mammals are shown. Roose- 
velt memorabilia is also shown. 

In May, 1953, the museum opened Brontosaur 
Hall, first of six new exhibition rooms showing the 
development of life on earth. The largest specimen 
exhibited was the skeleton of a Brontosaurus 
lizard, 67 ft. long, 16 ft, high, which weighed 30 
tons and lived many millions of years ago. In 
May, 1954, the Hall of North American Mammals 
was completed. Here 90 mounted animals are 
displayed in a variety of “geographical settings 
representing 29 different habitat groups. The 
latest addition of the museum’s display is the Hall 
of Oil Geology, opened in March, 1955. This tells 
the story of petroleum, from its origin in the 
earth millions of years ago to its emergence 
through man-made wells for countless uses in 
today’s mechanized world, 

Noteworthy are the collections of minerals and 
gems, fossil fishes, marine life, woods and trees, 
including a 45 ft. fossilized tree trunk, ages old, 
and the cross section of a California sequoia, 16 
ft. in diameter, believed to have begun growing 
in the 6th century, A.D. A 16-foot whale, the 
skeleton of P. T. Barnum's elephant Jumbo is also 
shown. The Museum’s Department of Astronomy 
is housed in The American Museum-Hayden 
Planetarium. 


National Academy of Design 

This, the oldest organization in America com- 
posed exclusively of artists, is located at 1083 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. It was organized 1825 with 
Samuel F. B. Morse first president. Its members 
are Associates and Academicians, the latter elected 
from the Associates. When an Academician is 
elected he presents the society with one of his 
works. Thus the Academy has acquired a valuable 
collection illustrating the development of American 
painting, sculpture and allied arts. The Academy 
finances scholarships, awards donations of works 
to institutions and operates a school of fine arts at 
3 Hast 89 Street. 

Officers: President, Lawrence Grant White; ist 
Vice President, Eliot Clark; 2nd Vice President, 
Karl Gruppe; Corr. Secretary, Ernest Fiene; 
Treasurer, William Platt. 

Council: Gladys Rockmore Davis, John C. Pel- 
lew, Dean Cornwell, William~-A. Smith, Stephen 
Csoka, Fritz Eichenberg. 

Academicians, 1955 

Painters: Xavier Gonzalez, William R. Leigh. 
Sculptors: Nathaniel Choate, Joseph Renier, Carl 
L. Schmitz. Architects: Frederic R. King, John 
W. Root, Edgar I. Williams. 

Associates, 1955 

Sculptor: Adoiph Block. Architects: Hugh Fer- 
riss, John Harbeson, Albert Simons, Hugh A. Stub- 
bins, Jr. Graphic Artist; Herbert Waters. Aqua- 
rellist: Rexford Brandt. 


AMERICAN NUMISMATIC SOCIETY, founded 
1858, maintains a museum of coins and other 
currency, ancient and modern, medals and decora- 
tions at Broadway and 156th St., New York. 


New York Historical Society 

The New York Historical Society (founded 1804) 
is located at 170 Central Park West between 76th 
and 77th Streets, New York, N. Y. The society 
maintains a library, museum and gallery of art. 
The library contains 400,000 volumes and large 
collections of pamphlets, newspapers, prints, car- 
toons, broadsides, maps and manuscripts, relating 
to American and New York history. 
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; ee hich, with the 
ew York Public Library, w: 

Titnry of Congress and Harvard University Li- 
brary ranks as one of the three largest in the 
United States, was given its present organization 
in 1895, by the consolidation of the Astor and 
Lenox libraries. and the Tilden Trust. These con- 
stitute the basis of the Reference Department of 
the Library, at Fifth Ave., and 42nd St., which is 
supported from private funds. A number of circu- 
lating libraries were acquired, from 1900 to 1904, 
to form the basis for the present Circulation De- 
partment, which is maintained by the city of New 
York. This department operates 41 branch libra- 
ries in Manhattan, 28 in the Bronx and 11 in 
Richmond. ‘ 

During 1954-55 the Library had special exhibi- 
tions of the People and the Book, the background 
of 300 years of Jewish life in America; the Prints 
of André Racz and Louis Schanker; Leaves of 


Grass; “Batter up!’’, an exhibition of baseball 
material from the Library’s shelves; Diaghilev; 
the Negro. 


Among its permanent exhibitions are United 
States Postage Stamps, 1850-1926; a Washington 
Irving .Collection; and the history and develop- 
ment of printing. 

The Library regularly publishes essays on results 
of literary research. Its recent publications in- 
clude Tobacco or Codfish, Lord Baltimore Makes 
His Choice; Goethe and Music; The Literature of 
Jazz; Stephens, Yeats, and Other Irish Concerns; 
The Liebmann Collection of American Historical 
Documents; Nathaniel Hawthorne, the Years of 
Fulfilment, 1804-1853. 

The Reference Department has over 3,500,000 
books and well over 1,000,000 readers a year. The 
number of visitors to the central building runs 
from 7,000 to 10,000 per day. From July 1, 1953- 
June 30, 1954, the Library and its branches lent 
for home use a total of 10,725,425. Typical of the 
book circulation are the figures for January, 1954: 
home use, adult, 674,555; juvenile, 283,605; total: 


458,160. BERG COLLECTION 

This collection was founded 1940 by Dr. Albert 
A. Berg in memory of his brother, Henry W. Berg, 
and is one of the world’s great collections of 
English and American literature. It is particu- 
larly strong in the writings of the 18th and 19th 
centuries and, in addition to first editions, presen- 
tation copies and other unusual volumes, contains 
a large amount of manuscript and association ma- 
terial. The collection consisted originally of 
books gathered by the Berg brothers. Later the 


Here are to be found a file, beginning in 1730, 
of New York’s first newspaper, the New York 
Gazette, a complete file of New York City Direc- 
tories, from the first one printed in 1786; an 
unusual collection of genealogical material; and 
an excellent local history section covering every 
state in the Union. There are menuscripts by 
Horatio Gates, James Duane, Rufus King, Albert 
Gallatin, James Alexander, John Lamb, William 
Alexander, General Steuben, Beekman, Robert R. 
Livingston, Luther Bradish, and Cadwallader Col- 
den, and 200 letters by George Washington. 

Also of importance are the original articles of 
Burgoyne’s surrender; an orderly book record of 
Nathan WHale’s execution: letters patent from 
Charles II to Edmund Andros, 1674, authorizing 
him to take over New Netherland from the Dutch 
Governor; Lord Cornbury’s Charter to the City 
of New York; the correspondence of the American 
Fur Co. with its Western posts; the Manuscripts 
of Henry O’Reilly relating to the telegraph, and 
Philip Hone’s manuscript diary, 1828-51, 

The Landauer Business History Collection com- 
prises letterheads; advertising cards, broadsides, 
“ald ane other historical materia]. : 

mong € museum collections are 

asscciation pieces, including the Beckman faite 
coach, used before the Revolutionary War: 
remains of the equestrian statue of King George 
Tit, and the statue of William Pitt; original furni- 
ture of Federal Hall, where Washington was in- 
augurated first President. There also are the 
Prentis period rooms, Beekman Mansion rooms, a 
large collection -of toys, early carriages and fire 
aenion: equipment. 

e Port of New York Gallery is given CS 
the maritime history of New York aud is fitted tes 
the style of a sailing vessel, from the “‘cabin’’ of 
which views of the New York skyline may be 
Seen as it appeared at various times in its history. 

The Gallery of Art now humbers more than 
2,000 paintings, including European old masters, 
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collections of the late W. T. H. 
Se Ones Daw oie were added. On his death 
July, 1950, Dr. Albert A. Berg bequeathed a 
ous endowment to the collection. 


GEORGE ARENTS COLLECTION 
This is a special library of books and other 
material about tobacco formed by 


with the earliest mention of tobacco in the printed 
accounts of i6th-century American exploration, 
and include historical, literary and economic ma~ 
terial relating to the development, enjoyment and 
commercial status of tobacco and the tobacco 


industry. spENCER COLLECTION 
The Spencer Collection ustrated Books 
Books in Fine Bindings came to the Library 


through the will of William Augustus Spencer who | 


died in the Titanic disaster. Some of the Library’s 
finest illuminated manuscripts, including the 
Tickhill Psalter, an English manuscript of the 
14th century, are in this collection. Original 
drawings for illustrations, as well as printed 
books, are featured. 


OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES 

Officers, 1954: Morris Hadley, president; Henry 
Bru€ére, first vice-president; Roy E. Larsen, sec- 
ond vice-president; Roland L. Redmond, secretary; 
Junius S. Morgan, treasurer; Edward G. Free- 
hafer, director. 

Board of trustees, 1955: George Arents, W. Vin- 
cent Astor, Dana T. Bartholomew, Henry Bruére, 
William Adams Delano, Edward G. Freehafer, 
Morris Hadley, Mrs. Douglas Horton, Arthur 
Amory Houghton, Jr., Devereux C. Josephs, Roy 
E. Larsen, Junius S. Morgan, Newbold Morris, 
Carl H. Pforzheimer, Charles Pratt, Roland EL. 
Redmond, Elihu Root, Jr., John Mortimer Schiff, 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, Mrs. Arnold Whit- 
ridge. Ex officio members: The Mayor of New York, 
the Comptroller and the President of the Council. 
Honorary trustees: Myron C. Taylor, John Foster 
Dulles, and Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase. 


MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 

The Municipal Reference Library, a branch of 
the New York Public Library, is on the 22nd floor 
of the Municipal Bldg., Chambers St., with a pub- 
lic health division at 125 Worth St. With more 
than 100,000 vols. it has important city records, 
real estate atlases, etc., and a file of civil service 
examinations and other material of use to those 
wishing to enter the city’s service. 


1,500 of the paintings are American portraits by 
such artists as Charles Willson Peale, Gilbert 
Stuart, John Wollaston, Benjamin West, Asher B. 
Durand, John Wesley Jarvis, and many others, 

The Society also possesses the original water 
color drawings made by John James Audubon for 
his ‘Birds of America.’’ 


Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum 


The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, 1071 
Fifth Avenue, between 88th and 89th Streets, New 
York, N.Y., is a gallery exhibiting XXth century 
works of art. It is supported by the Solomon R. 
Guggenheim Foundation, established 1937 “for 
the promotion and encouragement of art and 
education in art and the enlightenment of the 
public, especially in the field of art.’”? Director is 
James Johnson Sweeney. 

Noteworthy among the paintings and sculptures 
in the Guggenheim Collection are major works 
by Archipenko, Arp, Bonnard, Brancusi, Calder, 
Campendonk, Cézanne, Chagall, Feininger, Gabo, 
Gleizes, Gris, Kandinsky, Klee, Léger, Malewitch, 
Marc, Metzinger, Mir6, Modigliani, Mondrian, 
Pevsner, Picasso, Redon, Rousseau, Schwitter, 
Seurat, Severini, Vantongerloo, Villon, Vordem- 
berge-Gildewart, Vuillard. 

Recent acquisitions include works by Braque, 
Calder, Cézanne, Feininger, Giacometti, deKoon- 
ing, Larionov, Mir6, Modigliani, Ohashi, Ozen- 
fant, Pevsner, Picabia, and Van Doesburg, as 
well as paintings from the exhibitions Younger 
European Painters and Younger American Paint- 
ers, among them Burri, Deyrolle, Hartung, 
Lanskoy, Manessier, Poliakoff, Riopelle, 
Singier, Ubac, Vieira, de Silva, Winter, Calla- 
gan, DuCasse, Ernst, Gottlieb, Guerrero, Kline, 
Carl Morris, Kyle Morris, Mueller, Okada, Pollocir, 
= Wonner. 

new museum building designed by Frank 
Lloyd Wright is planned to fill the block-long 


y 
family. 

and given to the Library by him and his va: 
There are well over 7,000 volumes. They begin — 
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site from 88th to 89th Streets, 
present temporary galleries. 


Pierpent Morgan Library 

The Pierpont Morgan Library, 29-33 East 36th 
Street, New York, N. Y., is based on collections 
begun by J. Pi t+ Morgan about 1880. In 1924 
his son, J. P. Morgan, gave the library and an 
endowment to a board of trustees as a memorial to 
his father. On March 26, 1924, the Library was 
incorporated as an educational institution by the 


the site of the 


_ New York state legislature. Its collections, which 


comprise medieval and renaissance illuminated and 
textual manuscripts, incunabula, authors’ auto- 
graph manuscripts, historical and literary auto- 
graph letters and documents, bookbindings, master 
drawings, and prints, are open to students en- 
gaged in research, and the exhibition rooms are 
open to the public daily, 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m., ex- 
cept Sundays, holidays and during August. 

In 1955, three major exhibitions were held: 
Children’s Literature in Books and Manuscripts, 


Drawings and Prints by Albrecht Durer, and 
Recent Acquisitions. 
Children’s Literature (Nov. 19, 1954-Feb. 28, 


1955) featured the Library’s recently acquired 
dedication manuscript of Perrault’s Contes de ma 
mere l’oye, 1695, which contains Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood, Puss in Boots, Sleeping Beauty, Blue 
Beard, and The Fairies. Shown with it were thirty 
early printed editions of Perrault’s Contes, many 
of which were borrowed from private collectors 
and institutions, the most comprehensive group 
of these tales ever assembled. Some of the other 
examples of immortal children’s books shown 
were the original manuscript of Struwwelpeter, 
lent by the Germanisches Museum, Nuremberg, 


‘autograph manuscripts of Mark Twain’s Tom 


Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn, lent by, respec- 
tively, Georgetown University and The Buffalo 
& Erie County Public Library, and the Morgan 
Library’s autograph manuscript of Dickens’ A 
Christmas Carol. 

The Drawings and Prints of Albrecht Durer 
(March 17-April 16) displayed 25 Durer drawings, 
6 belonging to Morgan Library and 19 to private 


collectors and institutions, a large selection of 


engravings and woodcuts, broadsides, books, and 
woodblocks. The ‘Self-Portrait’ of 1493, “A 
Kneeling Donor,’’ 1506, an unpublished 
of a Man,” 1520, and a drawing of Durer’s pa- 
troness, Susannah of Bavaria, 1525, were among 
the drawings exhibited. 

The exhibit called Recent Acquisitions (May 
li-July 29) included an Anglo-Saxon manuscript 
Gospels believed to have been illuminated by the 
Monks of Glastonbury about 1000 A.D, and an 
Italian 14th-century medical picture book for the 
fase of physicians of the School of Salerno. A 
rare first state of a Rembrandt etching and 
drawings by Pozzoserrato, Gaspard Poussin, Saint- 
Aubin and Tiepolo were among the selections 
shown;: printed books included a Missal for the 
Use of Langres (Paris, 1491), the first missal in 
which cuts were printed in color, and a pro- 
fusely illustrated Book of Hours for the Use of 
Noyon (Paris, 1498) from the press of Pigouchet. 
Two long autograph letters of Erasmus were out- 
standing among the acauisitions in the field of 
autograph manuscripts, letters, and documents. 

Also included were selections from — several 
archives lately acquired: letters and poems from 
James Thomson to Elizabeth Young; letters from 
Voltaire’s mistress, the Marquise Du Chatelet to 
the Count d’Argental; letters and poems from 
Coleridge and the Wordsworths to Sir George 
and Lady Beaumont; correspondence from and to 
William Ernest Henley, and revealing letters from 
John Ruskin to the pupils of Winnington Hall 
and to his close friends, the Cowper-Temples. 


Radio City 


were directly employed in the construction of its 
the first—the Amer- 
RKO)—was started in 
September, 1931. The most recent is the 19-story 
addition to the United States Rubber Co. Bldé., 
occupying the site the demolished Center 
Theatre. The surface area of Rockefeller Center 
covers 549,856 sq. ft., more than 124% acres, of 
which 510,705 sq. ft. are leased for a long period 
from Columbia University. Rockefeller Center 
pays Columbia an annual rental of $3,800,000. 
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The lease with options for renewal runs until 
2069 when the Center will become the property of 
the university. 

The part of Rockefeller Center comprising 
theaters and radio and television studios is often 
referred to as Radio City. It comprises approxi- 
mately one-fifth of Rockefeller Center. The 
studios of the National Broadcasting Co. are lo- 
cated in the 70-story RCA Building (850 ft. 
tall). The other structures and their heights are: 
International Bldg. (512 ft.), Time & Life Bldg. 
(490 ft.), Esso Bldg. (424 ft.), the Americas 
Bldg. (409 ft.), United States Rubber Company 
Bldg. (278 ft.), RCA Building West .(243 it.), 
United States Rubber Company Bldg. Addn. (230 
ft.), Associated Press Bldg. (226 ft.), Eastern Air 
Luines Bldg. (225 ft.), Radio City Music Hall 
(121 ft.), International Building North (92 ft.), 
Palazzo d'Italia (92 ft.), British Empire Bldg. 
(90 ft.), and La Maison Francaise (90 ft.) 

The estimated daily population of Rockefeller 
Center is 160,000. More than 34,000 work there 
and 126,000 persons visit there every day. In the 
Center are the offices of more than 900 firms. 

In the Center are 20 eating places; an 800-car 
parking garage: U. S. Post Office; government 
passport bureau; landscaped roof gardens; con- 
sulates of 21 foreign countries; and, in season, an 
outdoor skating pond. The RCA Building, in 
gross area 2,908,903 sa. ft., has a ground area of 
99,770 sq. ft. with a frontage of 155 ft. on the 
Avenue of the Americas, 472 ft. on 49th St., 468 
ft. on 50th St. and 191 ft. on Rockefeller Plaza- 
On the 70th floor is the Observation Roof, 904 
ft. above mean high water level, and 850 ft. above 
the street. The Rainbow Room, located on the 
65th floor, is open at the cocktail hour. Of the 166 
elevators, 8 are the fastest in the world, moving 
up 65 fioors in 37 seconds. 

Radio City Music Hall, largest exclusively indoor 
theater in the world, seats 6,200 people. Its stage, 
144 ft. wide by 67 feet deep, has a proscenium arch 
60 ft. high and 100 ft. wide at the base. 

Bisecting the Center is Rockefeller Plaza, a pri- 
vate street 60 ft. wide between 48th and 5Slst 
Streets. Adjoining lies the Lower Plaza, a court 
125 ft. long and 95 ft. wide, used for ice skating in 
the winter, and for an outdoor cafe in the sum- 
mer. The Prometheus Fountain, by Paul Man- 
ship, is located in the Lower Plaza. 


Theodore Roosevelt Museum 

The Theodore Roosevelt Museum, established 
1923, by the Theodore Roosevelt Association, is 
situated in Theodore Roosevelt House, the re- 
stored birthplace of the late President at 28 East 
20th Street, New York, N. Y. In the Museum are 
exhibited photographs, cartoons, letters, books, 
manuscripts, guns, swords, saddles, hunting tro- 
phies, wearing apparel and numerous other items 
of interest related to the late President. Much 
of the material is chronologically arranged. 

Among the items are his buckskin “chaps,” his 
branding irons and other paraphernalia as a 
cowboy, the spectacle-case which saved his life 
when he was shot in Milwaukee (1912), and the 
pullet-pierced speech he carried in his left breast 
pocket, as well as trophies of the Spanish War 
and letters and documents relating to the Presi= 
dency. The cartoon collection is especially notable. 

Theodore Roosevelt House 1s itself a museum. 
The first and second floors of the residence in 
which the Roosevelt family lived in the 1850s and 
1860s have been restored by the Woman’s Theo~ 
dore Roosevelt Memorial Association, and apart 
from their Roosevelt interest are important as & 
reproduction of a well-to-do American home of 
the middle nineteenth century. Many original 
pieces of furniture are shown, including the bed- 
room set of the room in which Theodore Roose- 
velt was born, and the miniature chairs he used 
in his earliest childhood. 

Sagamore Hill, Oyster Bay, L. I, home of 
Theodore Roosevelt, 1887-1919, was restored by 
the Theodore Roosevelt Association, and dedicated 
as a national shrine, June 14, 1953, by President 
Eisenhower, Gor Dewey (N. Y.) and Herbert 
Hoover, former President. It is open daily except 
Tuesday. The Roosevelt grave is near the village. 


United Nations Headquarters 

United Nations Headquarters occupies approxi- 
mately 18 acres between First Ave. and Roosevelt 
Drive (East River), E. 42nd and E, 48th Streets. 
Its Secretariat building is 544 ft., 39 stories tall, 
287 ft. wide on two sides that are entirely of glass 
set in aluminum, and two sides 72 ft. wide of 
Vermont marble. It shelters the staff and infor- 
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A statue known the world over and symbolizing 
to European immigrants the freedom and a 
of a democratic land is the statue of regs 
Enlightening the World, popularly known hs be 
Statue of Liberty, on Bedloe’s island in the Orne 
of New York. Rising 305 ft. 1 inch a a 
water line, this substantial figure of a woman ho! 2 
ing aloft a torch that is illuminated at ag 
located 154 land miles or 2,860 yards from the 
southernmost tip of Manhattan and reached “ep a 
ferry that accommodates well over 500,000 visi “e 
a year. The island is the property of the Feder: 
Government and is administered by the National 
Park Services of the U. S. Dept. of the Interior. 

The United States owes this great symbolical 
statue to French friendship and the personal en- 
thusiasm of an Alsatian sculptor, Frederic Auguste 
Bartholdi, who was born Apr. 2, 1834, in Colmar, 
Alsace, and died Oct. 4, 1904, in Paris. Bartholdi 
is known in France for a number of famous works, 
foremost among them the sculptured lion com- 
Mmemorating the heroic defense of Belfort. He is 
also the sculptor of the Bartholdi fountain in 
Washington, D. C., and of a statue commemorating 
Lafayette’s arrival on American shores that was 
Placed in Union Square, New York. During the 
Paris Commune that followed the defeat of France 
by Prussia in 1871, Bartholdi came to the United 
States. He was moved by the idea of placing a 
statue in the harbor and immediately began plans 
to bring it about. With the help of the Franco- 
American Union, in which E. de Laboulaye was 
active, he solicited contributions from French 
citizens. In France 180 cities formed committees 
and $250,000 was raised, chiefly by small dona- 


tions. STATUE MADE IN SECTIONS 

Bartholdi began his work in 1874. His mother, 
Charlotte Beysser Bartholdi is reputed to have 
served as @ model for the Statue. The first study 
model measured 1.25 meters or 4 ft. in height. 
This model was reproduced to a height of 2.85 
meters. Another model was later obtained, measur- 
ing 11 meters or 36 ft. in height. On this basis he 
computed the statue in sections. Wood patterns 
were made and sheets of copper 3-32 of an inch 
thick were hammered into shape on them by 
hand. A framework of four huge steel supports 
was designed by Gustave Hiffel, whose fame en- 
dures in the Hiffel tower. 

The hand of the statue holding aloft the torch 
was exhibited at the Centennial exposition in 
Philadelphia in 1876. It was then taken to New 
York City and exhibited on a pedestal in Madison 
Square. : 

On Washington’s birthday, Feb. 22, 1877, Presi- 
dent Hayes authorized the use of Bedloe’s island 
for the statue, the site having been suggested by 
Bartholdi and approved by Congress. 

The head was shown at the Paris exposition of 
1878. When framework and base were put in place 
in Paris the American ambassador, Leyi P. Mor- 
ton, drove the first rivet on Oct. 24, 1881, the 
centennial of the battle of Yorktown, in which 
French and Americans were allies. 

The statue was finished May 21, 1884, and formal- 
ly presented to Ambassador Morton July 4, 1884, by 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, head of the Franco-Ameri- 
can Union. He had built the Suez Canal and was 


at work on the ill-fated Panam: 
the time. a Canal project at 


OF PEDESTAL LAI 
On Aug. 5, 1884, the Americans in turn Taid the 


mounted 24 heavy guns an 
of from 50 to as many as 600 
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purchased by the 
York during 1759, in 
erican 


found to be inadeq Pulitzer, owner 
of The World of New York City, on Mar. 16, 1885, 
called for general subscriptions. By Aug. 

he had raised $100,000. This came ror) 120,000 


last on Oct. 28, 1886, when President Grover 
Ceres as ae ey statue in the presence of 
the sculptor, B: - 

The cost of the statue was estimated at $250,000 
and that of the pedestal at $280,000, but expenses 
mounted and estimates of the total range from 
$500,000 to $600,000. The statue weighs 450,000 
Ibs. or 225 tons. The copper sheeting weighs 
200,000 Ibs. There are 167 steps from the land 
level to the top of the pedestal, 168 steps inside the 
statue to the head, and 54 rungs on the ladder 
leading to the arm that holds the torch. Visitors 
may enter the head, which holds from 30 to 40 
persons, but not the torch. The statue is open daily. 

The torch was originally maintained by the 
Lighthouse Service. Funds for permanently light- 
ing the whole statue were raised by subscription 
by The World of New York in 1916 and President 
Wilson turned on the lights Dec. 2, 1916. The 
island was used by the United States Army until 
1937, when the post was abandoned. Since then it 
has been maintained by the National Park Service. 

EMMA LAZARUS’ FAMOUS POEM 

A poem by Emma Lazarus, which is graven on 
a tablet within the main entrance of the pedestal 
on which the Goddess stands, follows: 

THE NEW COLOSSUS 
Not like the brazen giant of Greek fame, 
With conquering limbs astride from land to land, 
Here at our sea-washed, sunset gates shall stand 
A mighty woman with a torch, whose flame 
Is the imprisoned lightning, and her name 
Mother of exiles, from her beacon-hand 
Glows world wide welcome; her mild eyes command 
The air-bridged harbor that twin cities frame. 
“Keep ancient lands, your storied pomp!’’ cries she 
With silent lips. ““Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free. 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to me, 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door!?’ 


DIMENSIONS OF THE STATUE 


Height from base to torch 
Foundation of 
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Mation services. The Conference B i 
chambers for the Political an Tee 


and Social, 
rooms. 


are available. 
Street, 


Bee cl Staten Island 

© Staten Island Institute of Arts and Scienc 
founded 1881, has about 900 regular. members an 
709 associates, and is partly supported by New 
York City. It occupies a museum at 75 Stuyve- 
Sant Pl., and a library and office building at 146 


OE 


Stuyvesant Pl., St. George, S. I., and offers ex- 
hibits, programs, lectures and forums. Art and 
the natural history of Staten Island are stressed. 


It publishes the New Bulletin 
of the eae. and the Proceedings 


¢ group and individ 
artists, historical and coutemboraey, The ae 
Seum’s permanent collection consists of about 600 
Oils, 550 watercolors and drawings, 250 sculptures 


and 1,000 prints. All works are 
of the 20th century. eget 


11, 1885, 


~ A couple of kings, two emperors and a duo of 
:: dragons kept the staff of the Bronx Zoo in a state 
_ of pleasant excitement during much of 1955. The 
7 Bronx Zoo is officially known as the New_York 
_ Zoological Park, 185th St. and Southern Blvyd.; 
177th St. station of East and West Side lines. 

___ The kings made zoo history by laying eggs—king 
; “eobras produced the first young ever hatched in 
captivity anywhere, so far as the Bronx Zoo can 
discover, and a pair of king penguins brought 
of forth the first egg laid in a zoo in the United 
' States. 

; The emperors were two emperor penguins, 
_ largest of all the penguins, that the Bronx Zoo 
- exhibited for the first time in its history. And 
© the dragons were a pair of Komodo monitors, or 
- dragon lizards, from Indonesia, largest of living 
lizards. The Bronx Zoo had exhibited them on 
two previous occasions, but never with such at- 
tending headaches as these 9-foot and 8-foot 
specimens caused. 


MATING OF KING COBRAS 


: 

, 

y 

- 

x 

_ King cobras are generally considered the most 
-- dangerous snakes in the world because of their 
© great size—they are recorded up to 18 feet 4 
~ inches—and the potency of their nerve-attacking 
venom. They are by no means rare in eastern 
India and Malaysia, and most large zoos usually 
have a specimen on exhibition. But until the 
spring of last year almost nothing was known 
- about their reproduction. Then, on the afternoon 
- of March 10, Dr. James A. Oliver, the Bronx 
- Zoo’s Curator of Reptiles, was conducting a guest 
- around the reptile house and pointing out exhibits 
of particular interest, As they approached the 
king cobra’s glass-fronted compartment, Dr. 
Oliver’s learned lecture tapered off and he aban- 
doned his guest. The 13-foot 4-inch female and 
the 11-foot 3-inch male king cobra were begin- 
ning the ritualistic entwining of bodies and slow 
progression around the sandy floor of their cage 
that could mean only che thing—courtship, with 
mating to follow. 

Someone else took over the distinguished guest; 
Dr. Oliver’s eyes never wavered from the king 
cobras, and he witnessed the whole of the court- 
ship and the 58-minute mating that followed. 
There were repeated matings on the next two 
days, and on April 22 the female began to build 
her nest of bamboo and magnolia leaves, supplied 
in generous quantities by the reptile house keepers. 
King cobras are known to build two-chambered 
nests, some of them as much as three feet in 
diameter, and to coil in a guarding position in 
tHe upper chamber while the eggs incubate, But 
how a creature without hands managed to build 
such a compact nest could only-be guessed at be- 
fore; now we know. She does it_by throwing out 
loops of her body, lassoing a pile of leaves, and 
crawling onte the pile with the leaves scraping 
along inside her loop. 

A tew days later the female deposited 41 white, 
leathery-shelled eggs, about the size of a goose’s 
egg, in the pile of leaves. Dr. Oliver penned her 
in a corner with a plastic shield and investigated. 
Eleven eggs were obviously infertile, but 30 were 
firm and good. Since there was no good way of 
controlling temperature and humidity in the cage, 
the eggs were all removed and bedded in damp 
sand, paper, and leaves in a series of coffee cans 
in the curator’s office, where they could be watched 
and humidified as necessary. There was no record 
of how long it takes king cobra eggs to hatch, but 
Dr. Oliver figured they should begin to pop about 
the end of June, Actually, the first egg split and 
the first snakeling crawled out on July 4. It was 
18 inches long, weighed 34 ounce, and its jet 
black body was vividly striped with creamy white. 
The belly was clear grayish-white. The parents 
are ollve drab, and it may take the youngsters 
three or four years to take on adult coloration. 

Eventually about half a dozen perfect little king 
cobras were successfully hatched. Some eggs 
spoiled during “4ncubation, and some others pro- 
duced deformed youngsters—an indication that 
either temperature or humidity was not exactly 
right. However, considering that the conditions 
could only be guessed at, for lack of any reports 
on hatching in the wild, the Bronx Zoo is quite 
well satisfied. 

The baby king cobras crawled out of the egg 
fully equipped with fangs and yenom appartus, 
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ZOOLOGICAL PARK (BRONX ZOO) AND AQUARIUM 
By William Bridges, Curator of Publications 


and able and willing to take care of themselves. 
Some of them spread their tiny hoods and glared 
at the curator even while parts of their bodies 
were still in the egg. 


PENGUINS PRODUCE EGG 


The other kings in the Bronx Zoo’s collection— 
two king penguins from South Georgia island 
near the Antarctic Circle—astonished everyone by 
producing an egg on June 24 after eight years 
during which they gave no signs of particularly 
caring for each other. The technique of king 
penguin incubation is for one parent to hold the 
egg on its feet and to cover it with a deep fold 
of feather-covered skin from the lower abdomen. 
Incubation lasts for 50 to 55 days and during 
that time the incubating bird neither feeds nor 
swims, and stands virtually motionless except for 
occasional poking of the dirty-gray egg with its 
beak, possibly to shift it into a more comfortable 
position. 

Because the incubating king penguin might be 
upset by newcomers, the Bronx Zoo did not dare 
put on exhibition in the refrigerated penguin 
house its greatest penguin treasure—a couple of 
the gigantic emperor penguins from the Antarctic. 

These 40-inch, 60-pound birds were among the 
seven brought back from the south polar regions 
by a navy research party early in the spring. All 
went to the National Zoo in Washington, but two 
were released to the Bronx Zoo and were quar- 
tered temporarily in a ‘penguin cooler’ in a 
building used for winter storage of birds. It was 
thought that they would remain off exhibition 
only for a few weeks while laboratory tests were 
made to find whether they were free from the 
dread aspergillosis disease that is invariably fatal 
to penguins. By the time that they were discoy- 
ered to be disease-free, the king penguins had 
started incubating their egg and the zoo was torn 
between its desire to show off its first emperor 
penguins and its reluctance to jeopardize the first 
king penguin egg ever laid in America, Reluctance 
won, and the emperors remained in semi-seclusion 
for seyeral weeks more. 


DRAGON LIZARDS FROM JAVA 


The Komodo monitors, or dragon lizards, are 
the only ones on exhibition anywhere except in 
Java, next door to their native island of Komodo 
in Indonesia, The Bronx Zoo had exhibited them 
in 1926 and again in 1934, but for less than two 
months; the early specimens had undergone a 
long sea voyage and were not in good condition 
on arrival, The 1955 pair, however, came by air 
from Java in five days and after about 48 hours 
of sleep and rest were full of vigor once more. 
They were not supposed to be able to climb—but 
they repeatedly scaled a 4-foot flower bench in 
their compartment and wrecked the planting, so 
that it had to be removed and the bench boarded 
up. They swallowed horsemeat, dead chickens, 
dead squabs and eggs voraciously at first, and then 
grew pickish, refusing everything but squabs and 
eggs. Worst of all, they developed aggressive 
tendencies as they grew more rested, and the - 
male made a vicious swipe at the Bronx Zoo’s 
photographer, raking one leg with his claws. It 
was not a serious injury, but it showed that the 
world’s largest lizards are potentially just as 
dangerous as they look. 

Work went forward in 1955 on the New York 
Aquarium being built at Coney Island, with prom- 
ise at the year’s end that Stage One of the evyen- 
tual $10,000,000 building will be opened to the 
public in the spring or summer of 1956. 


OTHER NEW YORK ZOOS 


Brooklyn Zoo is a popular feature of Prospect 
Park, and has entrances on the East Drive in the 
Park and on Flatbush Ave. The animals have 
modern quarters. Pits without bars are placed 
around a central plaza, with a sea lion pool, 

Central Park Zoo, at 60th and 64th Streets and 
Fifth Ave., is a small but highly popular zoo 
operated by the Dept. of Parks, New York City, 
and open daily between 11 a.m. and 5 p.m. 

Staten Island Zoo, Clarence T. Barrett Park, 
West New Brighton, Staten Island, is operated by 
the Staten Island Zoological Society with funds 
provided by the City of New York. Its work is 
closely associated with education. 


———— 
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Married Couples and Children Increase; Farms Still Losing Residents 


Census Estimates for 1955 


, 248,000 
The total bid aleedas of the United States eae Forces overseas, was perigee 248, 


on July 1, , according to estimates by Robe: 
Department of Commerce. 


gess 


Director, a : 
This figure represented an increase of 14,115,000, or 9.3% since April 1, 


1950, the date of the last census, and an increase of 2,838,000, or 1.7% over the estimate for the 


corresponding month in 1954. 


During the first half of the decade, the annual 
increase in the number of households averaged 
about 850,000, according to the results of sample 
surveys made by the Bureau of the Census. There 
were an estimated 47,800,090 households in April, 
1955, as compared with 43,600,000 in March 5 
years earlier. This increase was not shared uni- 
formly. Urban and rural-nonfarm households in 
the United States increased by about 1,000,000 a 
year during 1950 to 1955, whereas rural-farm 
households showed a decline of close to 150,000 a 
year. In March, 1950, there were 37,300,000 urban 
and rural-nonfarm households and 6,300,000 rural 
farm households. According to the most recent 
survey, there were 42,200,000 nonfarm households 
and 5,500,000 farm households in April, 1955. 


MORE MARRIED COUPLES 


The number of married couples reached an 
estimated 37,600,000 in 1955 as compared with 
36,100,000 in 1950. The number not maintaining 
their own household was at the low for the post- 
war period, 1,300,000, as compared with 2,000,000 
in 1950 and 2,900,000 in 1947. These ‘‘double-up”’ 
married couples in April, 1955, represented only 
3.5% of all married couples. 


FARMS LOSING PEOPLE 


The population living on farms in the United 
States numbered about 22,158,000 in April, 1955, 
according to an estimate prepared cooperatively 
by the Bureau. of the Census. Department of 
Commerce, and the Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice, Department of Agriculture. This figure is not 
significantly different from the corresponding esti- 
mate for 1954 but respresents a drop of approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 from 1950. 

The drop in farm population between 1950 and 
1955 represents a continuation of the long-time 
downward trend, which has reduced the number 
of farm residents to 13.5% of the total population 
by 1955. Changes have been particularly marked 
since the beginning of World War II, Between 
1940 and 1945 the number of persons living on 
farms fell by over 5,000,000. Some return to farms 
occurred after the war. After 1948, the down- 
ward trend was resumed; and since 1950 farm 
population has decreased on the average about 
600,000 persons a year. 

Between April, 1950, and April, 1954, urban 
and rural population increased at approximately 
the same rate, according to the Current Popula- 
tion Survey. In this period the rural civilian 
population increased by 6.3% and the urban 
civilian population by 5.6%. 


MALES ARE FEWER 
Between April, 1950, and April, 1954, there was 


a decline in the ratio of males to females in both 
urban and rural civilian population. The number 


of males per 100 females declined from 93.5 to © 


91.0 in the urban and from 104.4 to 102.0 in 
the rural population. The decline in the sex 
ratio of the total civilian population reflects in 
part the higher mortality of men which accounts 
for the long term decline in this ratio, but it also 
reflects the increase inthe size of the Armed 
Forces during that period. 


OLDER GROUPS GAIN 


The rate of gain among persons 65 years of age 
and over was three times as rapid in the urban 
as in the rural population. The increase of 1,300,- 
000 in the urban population was at the rate of 
16.8%. In the rural population, the aged increased 
at the rate of 5.4%. The number in this age 
group rose from 7,800,000 to 9,100,000 in the urban 
population and from 4,400,000 to 4,700,000 in the 
rural population. 


CHILDREN INCREASE 


The rate of growth in the number of children 
under 15 was higher in urban than in rural popu- 
lation. Between April, 1950, and April, 1954, there 
was an increase of 17.9% in this urban age group, 
whereas the rural rate of increase was 12%. The 
urban increase in this age group was from 23,400,- 
000 to 27,600,000; in the rural population, it was 
from 17,100,000 to 19,200,000. 


RISE IN EMPLOYMENT 


Noteworthy among population figures is the rise 
in employment, which reached a record 65,000,000 
in July, 1955. The previous record, 64,000,000, 
was set one month earlier. Most of those added 
to the work force were students who took vaca- 
tion jobs. The number of regularly employed 
adults held steady in farm and nonfarm sectors. 

Unemployment, which usually shows little or 
no change in midsummer, fell by 200,000 to 2,500,- 
000 in July, 1955. In previous years unemployment 
increased in July as a result of vacation shut- 
down. But only 1 in 6 of the young persons who 
entered the labor force in July were still unem- 
ployed when the count was made. 

The total labor force, employed and unem- 
ployed and the Armed Forces, rose by 750,000 in 
midyear, 1955, to reach the 70,000,000 mark in the 
summer for the first time in history. There has 
been a steady increase of adult women in jobs— 
1,000,000 more 25 years. of age and over working 
in July, 1955, than in July, 1954. The majority 
was over 45 years of age. The release of 400,000 
members of the Armed Forces also swelled the 
number of civilian workers. 


Estimated Population of Continental United States, 1940-1955 
Source: Bureau of the Census 
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( G 162,284,000] +1,557,000 


e. 4Not available. 
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Population of Continental United States, 1940-1950 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


cs pale diyi- es 7. April 1, | Pct. in- Region, divi- April 1 Pet. in 
sion and 950 940 crease : * 
Ny state (census) | (census) deerenee oteea! z B40 Gocreanes 


(census) | (census) | decrease 


Regions: North D: - 
q Northeast......| 39,477,986| 35,976,777 9.7 eos, < 7 ao 
North Central 44,460,762) 40,143,332 10.8 0.7 
- South.........| 47,197,088] 41,665,901 13.3 ||Kansas........] 1,905,29 ;801, 5.8 
- ae Sian es ... | 19,561,525} 13,883,265 40.9 nae Atlantic: 
-_ Northeast: WATE... 505 ,085 266,50. . 
_- New England...| _ 9,314,453} 8,437,290 10.4 ||Maryland...... 2,343,001 Laotoad B86 
E Middle Atlantic .| 30,163,533] 27,539,487 9.5 2,178 663,091 21.0 
= North Central:| = sf} we Virginian...» 3,318,680} 2,677,773 23.9 
 ®, No. Central..| 30,399,368) 26,626,342 14.2 ||West Virginia...| 2,005,552 »901,974 5.4 
 _W.No. Central. | 14,061,394|: 13,516,990 4,0 ||North Carolina.| 4,061, 3,571,623 13.7 
_ South: South Carolina... ,899,804 11.4 
: So. Atilantic.... | 21,182,335] 17,823,151 18.8 3,123,723 10.3 
~ E. So. Central. . | 11,477,181] 10,778,225 6.5 1,897,41 46.1 
_ W. So. Central, 14,537,572] 13,064,525 11.3 
West: 3 2,845,627 3.5 
- Mountain......| 5,074,998] 4,150,003 22.3 2,915,8: 12.9 
; eee: hae ee 14,486,527) 9,733,262 48.8 Sopa Pee 8.1 
s ‘ew England: 183, - 0. 
y =eal ear aes ree, G) ; 
ew Hampshire. § ; 3 1,949,387 — 2, 
* Vermont....... 377,747 9,231 5.2 2,363,880 133 
_ Massachusetts..| 4,690,514 4,316,721 8.7 2,336,434) — 44 
- Rhode Island... 791,896 . 11.0 6,414,824 20.2 
 Connecticut...:| 2,007,280} 1,709,242 17.4 
» Mid. Atlantic: 5.6 
New York.....| 14,830,192 13,479,142 10.0 12.1 
- New Jersey 4,835,329] 4,160,165 16.2 15.9 
Pennsylvania. . 10,498,012] 9,900,180 6.0 18.0 
E. No. Central: 28.1 
¥ IONIO 2a eee 7,946,627| 6,907,612 15.0 50.1 
» Indiana........ 3 224| 3,427,796 14.8 ||Utah.......... rf 550,310 ae 
“ “be eet 160,08: 110,247 9 
9.5 2,378,963] 1,736,191 37.0 
y Seer 1,521,341| 1,089,684 39.6 
Minnesota. .... 2,982,483| 2,792,300 6.8 ||California...... 10,586,223} 6,907,387 53.3 
DIVERS irs elwieiy o's 2,621,073] 2,538,268 3.3 j 
Missouri......- 3:954,653| 3,784,664 4.5 United States. |150,697,361|131,669,275 14.5 


Population of the United States, Territories, Possessions 
Source: Bureau of the Census 
Gross area 


.dand and Population 
y Area water) in 
square miles, |—————-- ——_ ane 
1950 1950 1940 1930 


United States (aggregate)... 
— Continental United States 


3,628,130 | 154,233,234 | 1150,622,754 | 1 138,439,069 
3,022,387 | 150,697,361 131,669,275 | 122,775,046 
5 7 495,294 427,578 


Territories........ 92, 5 Z i 
‘awali.. 6,4 499,794 422,770 368,300 
RARARA 9 cow ass sole «8 Ob ee salen ee 586,4 128,643 72,524 i; 

ig EA a ees Tavs axel asselore o neTeuwelhoaye7arh 8 3,888 2,316,922 1,929,902 1,594,525 
Puerto Rico... 1... eee e cress sce eeeeeees 3,435 Ee epee 1,543,913 
WCSISEL EAN Siete Tile acest esere s tuee aie ood ai aieitie ; 4 i 
Virgin Isiands of the United States.......- 133 26,665 24,889 22,012 
teens Samoa......--- SRI piaikle sarceie « « 76 18,937 12,908 10,055 
Midway Islands........-.-se+eecrseereee 2 416 437 
Wake Island.......-. ae aR 3 B49 =] ns aceints ay 2 
Canton Island and Enderbury Island. yi 27 272 44 2 
Johnston Island and Sand Island 46 69 2 
Swan Islands. .......---+--- 1 36 3 2 
WINER aioe cee eit ere es 5 2 10 2 

Canal Zone......-.---- 52,822 51,827 39,467 

Tous Islands. «sot the Pacific islands’... 1.1. é 54353 sy 5 

TT of the ; 
Peouistion abroad 481,545 118,933 89,453 
embers of the Armed Forces... -.-.2- saleceeererrrees 301,595 
Civilian citizens employed by the United 118,933 89,453 
States governmenDt.......--- UES I hctes is; eal gle, diene -etel si aVele ane 26,910 
Families of Armed Forces personnel or of z 2 


civilian citizen employees. ...--+-+-+see[erterrererses 107,350 
Crews of merchant vessels.......--+-++-++tessss- sss 45,690 % 3 

1 estimated population of the Philippine Islands (1940) 16,356,000; (1930) 13,513,000, not 
ee earatcls: Gian ed independence as of July 4, 1946, they then became the Republic of the 
Philippines. 2Not enumerated. 8Not available. 

4Under trusteeship with the United States as administering authority. 

SPopulation (1940) 131,258; (1930) 69,626. Census of Japan. 


The American Baby Boom 
Source: Statistical Bulletin, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., May, 1955 


The baby boom, which started at the close of in the fertility rate since its low level in the 
World War II, continues unabated. From 1946 1930’s. In each of the postwar years about one 
through 1954 the number of births in the United out of every six married women aged 15-44 bore 
States averaged in excess of 3,750,000 annually, a child, but in the mid-1930’s the proportion 
or 1 3/5 times the number in 1933. Births reached was only one in eight. 
an alltime high of 4,076,000 in 1954 and the end Particularly noteworthy has been the sustained 
of the boom may still be several years ahead, high rate for second births. Moreover, since 1951 
An important factor in the recent upsurge in there have been somewhat more than 1,100,000 
births has been the marked rise in the number second births annually. Equally striking has been 
of married women. Wives at ages 15-44 have in- the rapid rise in the rate for third births. From 
venth since 1945, and its low point of 17 per 1,000 in the late 1930's, 


ber by one-se 
Beene gaa dne-third since 1933. A second the rate for third births has climbed to 31 per 
factor has been the almost uninterrupted rise 1,000—the highest in over 33 years. 


————— 


254 United States—Population, 1790-1870; Civilian, April, 1954 


dlc ae cet a cA ihc No PF A 


United States Popul ion (Official Census), 1790-1870 — 


at i 
ource: Bureau of the Census 
. . * 96. 
1190—Connecticut 237,946; Delawsre 59,096; Georgia 82,548; Kentucky ag Fy saan fo 
19,728: Massachusetts 378,787; New Hampshire 141,885; New Jersey 184,139; New 
Ree Seoth Carolina 393,751; Pennsylvania 434,373; Rhode Island 68,825; South Carolina 249,073 
Tennessee 35,691; Vermont 85,425; Virginia 747,610. Total 3,929,214. 


wees ewe fon eesecn sto 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania..... 
Rhode Island..... 
South eae ee 


Virginia. ... ri 
WHEHRINSTOM. sce lce ssc ccccleecccc ecole 
West Virginia....]. aisle svers |<) je? F's‘ 


Total U. S.....| 5,308.483| 7,239,881] 9,638,453 |12,866,020|17,069.453|23,191,876|3 1,443,321 |38,558,371 


*1860 figure is for Dakota Territory; 1870 figures are for parts of Dakota Territory. . 
10. S. total includes persons (5,318 in 1830 and 6,100 in 1840) on public ships in the service of The 
United States not credited to any region, division, or state. 


Civilian Population by Age and Sex, April 1954 
Exclusive of all members of the Armed Forces 
Source: Bureau of the Census 


Urban 
Total Male Female 


mY 158,401,000| 77,097,000] 81,304.000|101,277,000| 48,249,000| 53,028,000 
1] 17,755,000] 9,041,000] 8,714,000) 10,842000| ,407,000| 3,235,000 


Age Total Male Female 


.....ses] 15,953,000] 8,158,000} 7,795,000} 9,348, 4,780,000} 4,568,000 
10 to 14 years.......... ... +++} 13,011,000] 6,609,000} 6,402,000} 7,567,000) 3,772,000} 3,795,000 
Th to 9: vears..a... 0.55: ...+| 10,471,000} 5,126,000] | 5,345,000} 6,147, 2,887,000} 3,260,000 
BOO S4: Years. (i. crc es wee 8,977,000] 3,565,000} 5,412,000} 5,742,000} 2,224,000} 3,518,000 
PMO SOL YOATS, . a 5s.5.05 oa ,4oo 0s ue. 11,517,000} 5,471,000} 6,046,000) 7,726,000} 3,613,000] 4,113, 
SOO BELVCALE. vie tcte nat + we sueie a's 12,021,000} 5,776,000} 6,245,000} 8,029,000) 3,825,000} 4,204,000 
35 to 44 years... 1... 0.66. eee 22,288,000] 10,838,000] 11,450,000] 15,158,000} 7,224,000) 7,934,000 
AGMOOL VEATE.. ee ee cae: 18,454,000} 9,126,000] 9,328,000} 12,284,000) 5,925,000) 6,359,000 
55 to 64 years.................] 14,219,000] 6,973,000 246, 549, 4,542,00 5,007,000 
65 to 69 years.......... ....++| 5,238,000] 2,546,000] . 2,692,000} 3,497,000) 1,633,000} 1,864,000 
70 and over...... ..| 8,497,000] 3,868,000} 4,629,000} 5,588,000} 2,417,000} 3,171,000 
Median age... .. _ years. . 30.6 30.5 30.8 32.2 31.9 32.4 
Rural non-farm Rural farm 
Total Male Female Total Male Female 
Total..... 17,812,000) 17,908,000) 21,404,000) 11,036,000) 10,368,000 
Under 5 years ‘ ,000} 2, ,000) 5 i 1,244,000} 1,212,000 
5 to 9 years.... ae 2,072,000} 2,023,000} 2,510,000} 1,306,000} 1,204,000 
LO MOMA VeATH Mit eirlote eis. 3,175,000) 1,642,000} 1,533,000) 2,269,000} 1,195,000} 1,074,000 
PHO V9) YEARS Wy tis wcese ys icves ane 2,457,000} 1,287,000} 1,170,000} 1,867,000 952,000 15,000 
2O'tO° 24: VeRT a pian Ser a..n varie heie ose 2,058,000 791,000} 1,267,000; 1,177,000 550,000; 627,000 
25't0 29 VearS! cue ts oe wees 2,685,000} 1,281,000} 1,404,000} 1,106,000 577,000 “ 
30 tO S42 years. ep etiuap x's ye-\s 2,758,000} 1,365,000} 1,393,000} 1,234,000 586,000 648,000 
Bb tO S4-Vears i en 4,493,000} 2,255,000} 2,238,000} 2,637,000} | 1,359,000) 1,278,000 
45 to 54 yeaTs..5..¢c.0 0005 .-.| 3,762,000} 1,984,000] 1,778,000] 2,408,000] 1,217,000} 1,191,000 
OB tO G4 Years: cole doe wnee 2,707,000} 1,356,000} 1,351,000} 1,963,000] 1,075,000 888,000 
65 to.69 years.............. 1,043,000 500,000: ,000 698,000 413,000) 285,000 


ae z i 543 98 
7Oland'over...:s...v0..:.. ..| 1,830,000] 889,000} 941,000] 1,079,000} —-562, 
Median age............ years... 07.6 27.8 27.5 56.9 : 73 eee 


“ a. 


United States—Population, 1880-1950; Occupation Groups 255 
2 = 2 
United States Population (Official Census), 1880-1950 
Source: Bureau of the Census 
“State | 1880) 1890 | 1900 | i910 | 1920 | 1930 | 1940 | 1950 
Alabama 1,828,697] 2,138,093] 2,348,174] 2,646,248] 2,832.961] 3,061 
Arizona 122'931| °204/354| ‘334,162 435,573] _ "499,261 east 
Arkansas 1,311,564] 1,574,449] 1,752, 1,854,482] 1,949'387] 1,909,511 
Californ 1,485,053] 2'377,549| 3.426,861| 5,677,251] 6.907,387| 10,586,223 
Golorado.. ; 799; 39, 7035,791| 1,123,296] 1,325) 
Connecticut. . 8] 908,420] 1,114'756| 1,380,631] 1,606,903] 1,709, 2;007,280 
Delaware....| — 146,608] 168,493] 184,735| "202,322 23, 38,38 66, 318,085 
Dist. of Col.:| 1771624| 230,392] 278,718] 331,069] 437,571] _ 486,869] — 663, 802,178 
Fiorida 429 8, 752°619| _ 968:470| 1,468,211] 1,897,414] 2,771.30 
Georgia 2,216/331| 2,609,121) 2,895,832] 2'908;506| 3,123,723! 3,444, 57. 
ARNO. ra 3 61,772] 325,59 431,8 445,032| _"524,8 588/637 
Illinois. : 4,821,550| 5,638,591| 6,485,280} 7,630,654| 7,897,241] 8,712,176 
diana... : 2'516,462| 2,700,8 2'930,390| 3,238,503] 3,427:796| 3,934,224 
Towa. . 2'231'853| 2:224°771| 2/404,021) 2/470,939] 2,538,268] . 2;621,073 
Kans 1'470/495| 1,690,949] 1,769,257| 1,880,999] 1,801,028] 1,905,299 
Kentucky. 2'147'174| 2'289,905| 2'416,630| 2,614,589] 2,845,627| 2,944,806 
uis 15381,625] 1,656, '798,509| - 2,101,593] 2'363,880] 2,683,516 
Maine. 694,466| 742,371; 768.0 797,423|  _'847/226| 913,774 
Marylan 1,188'044| 1,295,346] 1,449,661] 1,631,526| 1,821,244] 2,343,001 
ass... 2'805,346| 3,366,416] 3,852, 4'249'614| 4'316,721| 4,690,514 
Michigan 2'420'982| 2'810,173| 3,668,412] 4,842,325] 5,256,106| 6,371,766 
inn 1,751,394| 2'075,7 27387,125| 2,563,953] 2;792;300| 2,982,483 
Mississi 1'551.270| 1,797,114] 1:790,618} 2'009/821) 2183,796} 2,178,914 
issour’ 3'106,665| 3/293,335| 3,404,055] 3,629,367| 3,784,664| 3,954,653 
Montana. ; 243/329] 376, 1889 37,60 59,456 91,024 
Nebraska. . 1,066,300] 1,192/214| 1,296,372] 1,377,963| 1,315,834] 1,325,510 
Nevada. 62/266 2'335 ; 77,407 91/058] 110,247 0,083 
New Hamp..| 346,991} 376,530] 411,588] 430,572] — 443,083] 465,293) 491,524| 533,242 
New Jersey. .| 1,131,116] 1,4447933| 1,883,669] 2,537,167] 3,155,900} 4,041,334|~ 4,160,165) 4,835,329 
New Mex....| 119,565] 160,282} °195,310| °327,301| 360,350] 423,31 531,81 81,18 
New York. ..| 5,082’871| 6,003,174| 7,268,894| 9,113,614] 10,385,227| 12,588,066) 13,479,142) 14,830,192 
No. Carolina.| 1,399,750] 1,617,949] 1,893,810] 2,206,287| 2,559,123) 3,170,27 ,571, "061,92 
No. Dakota..| _'*36,909 ,983|} 319,146 : 46,872 80,8 41} 19, 
ONO. ee 3,198,062] 3,672,329| 4,157,545) 4,767,121] 5,759,394] 6,646,697| 6,907,612) 7,946,627 
Oklahoma...:|........- 258°657| 790,391] 1,657,155) 2,028,283] 2,396,040] 2,336,434) 2,233,351 
Oregon...... 174,768| _317:704| _ 413,536]. 672,765 83, 53,78 '089,684| 1,521,341 
Pennsyivania.| 4,282,891] 6,258,113| 6,302,115] 7,665,111, 8,720,017] 9,631,350) 9,900,180) 10,498,012 
Rhode Island.| 276,531] 345,506| _'428,556| 542,610} 604,397) — 687,4 713,346| 791,896 
So. Carolina..| 995'577| 1,151,149] 1,340,316] 1,515,400] 1,683,724] 1,738,765] 1,899,804) 2,117,027 
*98'268| 348/600} 401,570 : 636, 692;8 642,961 52,74 
.542,359| 1,767,518] 2,020,616] 2,184,789] 2,337,885] 2,616,556] 2,915,841) 3,291,718 
*591'749| 2/235,527| 3,048,710] 3,896,542| 4,663,228] 5,824,715] 6,414,824) 7,711,194 
: 0;779| + '276,749 "351 49,39) (07,84 50,310 88,86 
332'286|  332}422| 343,641 9) 352,428| 359,611] 359,231 377,747 
512'565| 1,655,980| 1,854,184] 2,061,612] 2,309,187) 2,421,851) 2,677,773| 3,318,680 
75,116| °357.232| 518,103] 1,141,990] 1,356,621| 1,563,396] 1,736,191| 2,378,963 
618'457| _762,794| _ 958,800] 1,221'119] 1,463,701] 1,729,205] 1,901,974) 2,005,552 
**! 4.315'497| 1,693/330| 2,069,042| 2,333,860] 2,632,067] 2,939,006] 3,137,587| 3,434,575 
Wyoming... : 20'789| ° 62/555| 92,531] 145,965] (194,402) 225,565 50:742|  '290,5 


Tot. U. S....|50,155,783162,947,714175,994,57591,972,266|105,710,620\122,775,046 131,669,275 150,697,361 


Employment Status of U. S. Population, 1955 

Persons 14 years of age and over 

Source: Bureau of the Census. Data week of July 10-16, 1955. 

ae a ee ee ins eee 
| | x 


Employment status | Total 


__ Sy ee 
Total noninstitutional population......... 117,404,000 
Total labor force including Armed Forces. . 70,429,000 
Not in labor force. ....-.-.+.es eer renee 46,975,000 
Civilian noninstitutional population....... 114,440,000 
Civilian labor force. ........-+-sse+455 ,465,000 
Bomployed.....- eee ee getter eee 64,995,000 

Tn agricultural industries .......... 7,704,000 

In nonagricultural industries, ..-.. 57,291,000 
Unemployed....:..-+--+-+++ + 2,471,000 
Not in labor force. .....-.--.+-+-+-+05 Sete oon 
Sood taped house.....--. parity 


BONOO. 22:53 Na-G ea ode a , 
a 2,153,000 
Unable to work rere 


Male ‘emale 
57,466,000 59,938,000 
49,323,000 21,106,000 
8,143,000 38,832,000 
54,536,000 59,904,000 
46,393,000 21,072,000 
44,790,000 20,204,000 
6,075,000 1,629,000 
38,716,000 18,575,000 

1,603,000 86 


441,000 
1,309,000 
6,307,000 


8,000 
38,832,000 
34,219,000 

375,000 


844,000 


3,394,000 


U. S. Major Occupation Groups, Employed Persons, by Sex 


Source: Bureau of the Census; Estimates in thousands of persons 14 years old and over. 


Percent distribution 


Major occupation group Both Male 
Week of July 10-16, 1955 sexes 
Se 
al, technical and kindred workers,...| 5,217 3,386 
een sad farm MANAZEIS....- sere eee ees pth Pane 
Managers, officials and proprietors, except farm Gore wane 
Clerical and kindred workers.....--+-+++++-+++ g508 Abas 
Gales Workers. ..---- eee sees eee asset ee ees ve tp 
Craftsmen, foremen and kindred workers...... 8, sete 
Operatives ee) ae eae 5k BS TIE re ieee a PFs wie 
usehold WOrkers.:..-.+sssseeeereee x 
Earvioe Logon except private housebold..... 5,431 2 7108 
Farm laborers and foremen. ..-..+++++eeerree yet arias 
Laborers, except farm and WPURIEE cro ty Giaico 9. Ho 4.6,91.0.8 ca’bek ARES 


Total employed........-----+-erseseceee 4 


Female 


20,204 


Both 
sexes 
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256 United States—Population 21 Years Old and Over; Voting Population 
U. S. Population 21 Years Old and Over, 1950 


By Region, Division and State 
Source: Bureau of the Census * 
Population 21 years old and over 


Region, division, Sex # Color Residence 


‘and state 
Female | White Laon Urban sontarat Sa 


United States. |97,403,307|47,853,694|49, 549, 613|88,195,191| 9,208,116)/65,487,509| 18,940,730) 12,975,068 


Re ene 
mabe ers 19,598|13,053,220/13, 966,378 |25,642,897 1 ae 701/|21,858,199} 4,061,167) 1,100,232 
Northeast Central. . 30) 249" 427|14,482.761|14,759,666|27,722,586 9841|19,382,145| 5,418,213] 4,442,069 
South..:...... 28°309,493| 13,872,281 14437,212|22, 616,312 589 3,181)14, 945, 221) 7,068,396 6,295,876 
(Ree One 12'831,789| 6,445,432 6,386,357|12,213,396| 618, '393| 9,301 "944] 2'392'954| 1,136,891 
Northeast: 


w Eng’ 6,293,773] 3,021,825] 3,271,948] 6,194,811 962] 4,877,601] 1,164,551} 251,621 

Middle Adland 20,725,825|10,031,395 10,694,430|19,448,086 1277, 739|16,980,598| 2,896,616] 848,611 
meres entra 

zak. 20,123,858] 9,951,845|10,172,013|18,909,518| 1,214,340)14,432,588] 3,449,690) 2,241,580 

Ww. W. No. Central 9,118,569] 4:530,916| 4,587,653| 8,813,068] 305,501] 4,949,557| 1,968,523 2/200,489 


uth: 

f ic..|12,812,841| 6,259,942) 6, aan 899) 9,991,837 2, 821,004 8. 897,047 3 509,741} 2,406,053 
go. Central. $677,308 3,256,788| 3,420,520] 5,214,208] 1,463,100 2,895, 487| 1,665,381 3 iis: :440 
W. So. Central .| 8,819,344] 4/355,551| 4 463, 793| 7,410,267| 1,409,077| 5,154,687| 1,893,274] 1,771,383 


West: 
Mountain...... 3,058,982| 1,566,896} 1,492,086] 2,940,817 118,165) 1,770,941 815,458 472,583 
IPaCiaGiny.c. sss. 9,772,807) 4,878,536] 4,894,271] 9,272,579 500,228] 7,531,003} 1,577,496 664,308 
New 5 land: 

Maine . mas aia ets 576,840] 283,509} 293,331] 575,223 1,617} 308,890} 196,059}. 71,891 
New Hampshire 352,780 171,020 181,760 352,188 592 206,227 116,355 30,198 
Vermont....... 237,552 116,599 120,953 237,165 387 91,570 96. 47,017 
Massachusetts..| 3,206,104] 1,520,510] 1,685,594| 3,153,820 52,284] 2,727,890 425,544 52,670 
Rhode Island.. 538,124 259,666 278,458 172 8,952 441 72,903 6,780 
Connecticut....| 1,382,373] 670,521] 711,852] 1,347,243 35,130} 1,084,583} 254,725 43,065 

Middle Atlantic: : 
New York..... 10, au 446] 4,994,060} 5,380,386} 9,718,328] 656,118] 8,972,780] 1,043,690) 357,976 
New Jersey....| 3,354,160) 1,628,358] 1,725,802 3,145,242 208,918} 2,922,981 360,544 70,635 


Pennsylvania... e097, 219] 3,408,977| 3,588,242] 6,584,516] 412'703| 5,084,837| 1,492,382] 420,000 
E, No. Central: 


5,279,761) 2,586,095) 2,693,666) 4,942,126) 337,635) 3,823,079) 937,623) 519,059 

2,556,467 B Gor bie 1,295,348] 2/443,060| 113,407] 1,577,761] 567,025] 411,681 
Tlinois. . . ..| 5,958,601} 2,925,046] 3,033,555) 5,514,184} 444,417) 4,714,652} 770,384] 473,565 
Michigan. ..| 4,106,606] 2,066,908} 2,039,698] 3,812,763] 293,843) 2,977,039} 714,614] 414,953 
SE geo eo 2'222'423| 1/112/677| 1,109,746] 2,197,385 25,038] 1,340,057| 460,044] 422/322 
. No, Central: 
Minnesota... .. 1,910,153} 958,369] 951,784) 1,893,582 16,571) 1,093,970} 391,548) 424,635 
TOW tated rin 1,694,619) 840,331) 854,288] 1,680,993 13,626| _'842;331] 393,292] 458,996 
Missouri....... 2,643, 1,281,239] 1,361,890| 2,447,662] 195,467| 1,692,255) 427,500| 523,374 


North Dakota. . 366,590} 194,439} 172,151) 361,871 4,719] ‘103,620| 122'825| 140,145 
South Dakota. . ety 209,349} 191,797) 390,016 11,130] 139,417} 116,093] 145,636 
Eres 429,249| 845,337 15,054] 417/599! 209,160 632 
Kansas........ 626,494| 1,193,607 48,934} 660,365) 308,105} 274,071 


Delaware. . 107,769} 183,002 27,916) 135,795 54,071 21,052 

aryland. 774,207| 1,290,514] 236,575) 1,083,975] 335,741 107,373 
Dist. of Col 3 314,494} 391,096} 192,242) 583,338)......... Wooton 
Virginia....... 025,3: ; 1,013,820} 1,602,669] 422,670} 1,029,248] 588,826] 407,265 
West Virginia. .} 1,171,878) | 587,373} 584,505} 1,103,681 68,197] 462,104) 488,499] _ 221,275 
North Carolina, Pearls tO aee 1,181,047] 1,761,330} 549,741] 869,695] 742,919) ~ 698,457 


Georgia: 


50,867 085} 596,782] 760,843] 390,024] 475,268 343/343] 332/256 
21 yrs. & over 8 


008,828] 964,109} 1,044,719) 1,441,986} 566,842} 998,940] 520,300} 489,588 
1269] 1,049,599] 1/131,670] 1,558,566 572,468| 635,440 


1 
2 
South Carolina.| 1 
Pats 
3/513) 887,957} '985,556 1,456,716| 366,797| 1,258,684 436,042 128,787 
2 
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18 
Florida........ 1,82: 
E,. So. Central: 
Kentucky......| 1,742,978} 864,430] 878,548) 1,612,267} 130,711] 722;409) 492,180]  §28,389 
Tennessee 1,978,548 961,147) I, 017, 401} 1,659,758 818/790 949,958 468, 687 559,903 
Alabama. . 1,747,759 843,927 "903; 832] 1,231,514 516,245 837,453 425, 258 485,048 
ONL: a 1,208,023] 587,284] 620,739] °710,669] 497:354| 383,667| 279,256| 545,100 
» oo, entral: 
Arkansas...... 1,112,866 550,158 562,708 880,675 232,191 410,342 278,981 423,543 
Louisiana...... 1,587,145 770,580 81 6, 565} 1,105,861 481) 284 940, 248 360,095 286,802 
Oklahoma, 1,382,108 682,993 699, 115 1, 269,450 112) 1658 747, 195} °325,531 309,382 
eon see ceen 4'737,225| 2,351,820) 2,385,405] 4,154,281] 582/044 3,056,902] 928,667] 751,656 
ountain: 
Montana...... 372,345 198,368 173,977 363,414 8,931 171,512 119,960 80,873 
BGAROs Misco. 6 349,016 181, se 167,341 344,866 4,150 157,693 100,454 90,869 
Wyoming...... 178,581 96:1 31 82,450 175,086 3,545 93,369 52,187 33,025 
Colorado....... 844,748] 420, $46 423,902} 826,007 18,741] 560,304] 173,506} 110,938 
New Mexico 375,387| 192}582] 182'805| 351,740 23,647) 201,898) 107,741 66,248 
Arizona........ 441,889 223,303 218,586 395,744 46,145) © 257,412 143,419 41,058 
Utah..... ne 389,843 196,181 193,662 382,711 7,132 265,473 83,366 41,004 
Ft a ate ies 107, 173 57,810 49,363 101,299 5,874 63,780 34,825 8,568 
‘a 
a: 1,559,266 799,604 759,662] 1,519,370 39,896] 1,023,528 370,789 164,949 
Oregon. ....... 1, Hen 716 509,726 491,990 "986, 848 14,868 569, "349 290,638 141,729 
Californta Beings 7,211,825 3,569,206! 3,642,619| 6, 766, 361 445,464| 5, 938, 126 916,069 357.630 
ESTIMATED CIVILIAN POPULATION OF VOTING AGE 
AND VOTE CAST FOR PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS 
| Pct. of Pet. 0 
Date Population Vote popu- Date Pp lati 3 
_estimate! cast tation! cociniatet pees Hiden 
aveye. 1936..... 80,055,000 | 45,647,117 57.0 Nov., 1948.....} 94,877,000 | 48,833,680 51.5 
Nov., 1940. .... 84,319,000 | 4918201312 | 59.1 ||Nov.1 :551, Z 
Nov., 1944..... 90, 599,0002 47, 1976, 12633 53.0 Nove eS Siaeehe oh e 138, pW ers ae 


1Population 21 years old and over plus population 18 to 20 years in Georgia for 1944 to 1954. 
*Inc. Armed Forces overseas. Civilian population 1 ~ 7 
8Vote cast by civilians was 45,285,000. pia big tie eee: 


U.S.—Population Marital Status; by Age Groups 257 
Marital Status of United States Population by States 


Source: Bureau of the Census (1950 Census) 
Males 14 years old and over Females 14 years old and over 


Widowed 


Widowed 
rried |; Diyorced| Total Single | Married), pivyorced 
708,188 49,941) 1,093,798] 213,412) 724,165 1 
177,562 17,880 59,511 ,636 76,600 bth 
460,1 .580| 675,397] 113,687) 464,118 97,592 
2,753,112 298,097| 4,073,341 46,681) 2,729,233 697; 
330, +46 90,5: 89,480} 328,75: 72,318 
505,683 xe 797,537| 185,747 8,30 103,489 
54 7,082| 122,763 25, 80,971 16,67! 
192.729 19,295) 347,872 90, 197,282 60,170 
718,055 69,060] 1,065,169} 163,691) 722,872 178,606 
804,327 56,671| 1,247,615} 235,013) 823,792 188,81 
145,650 670) 98,781 31,$ 144,491 22,298 
241,386 221,934] 3,418,775] 674,982) 2,241,529 502,264 
14,612 99,259| 1,486,515] 260,592] 1,012,389 213,534 
092, 60,797 85, 192,515 59,523 133,131 
1294 44,851| 720,732) 127,650} 490,911 102,171 
695,990 61,235) 1,048,459 209,319] 695,284 143,856 
630,055 47,586 68,5 185,330} 643,519 3704 
217,317 24,768| | 342,686 74,26 217,857 567 
587,425 ,156| 884,036) 177,646 99 119,391 
1,109,859 110,549} 1.905.814 14,7 1,117,604 273,466 
1,620,012 152,919] 2,349,955) 440,295] 1,610,981 298,676 
713,8: 62,274| 1,099,1 249,809] 712,817 136,502 
495,925 36,189} 757,568} 141,728 9,6 106,23) 
1,015,421 102,891} 1,556,891 ,227| 1,021,911 244,753 
44, 17,209] 202,470 68 41,691 26,092 
334,216 80,133} 497,059 98,769| 333,277 65,013 
42,415 6,076 55, 21 40, 8,044 
29,426 4,654 07, 46,848] 130,117 30,98 
1,251,995 102,684] 1,931,114] 412,255) 1,258,965 259,894 
54,157 ,03. 223,050 44,97 152,913 25,16 
3,751,890 315,446| 6,033,574| 1,396,777] 3,794,988 841,809 
926,216 4,749| 1,435,312 23,48 938,634 173,194 
139,467 1,049] ° 207,649 47,972) 138,449 5228 
2,038,936 206,443] 3,060,868] 583,658) 2,034,945 »2' 
61,938 3,504 22,794) 132,665 62,431 127,698 
401,369 43,523) 561,087 84,938] 397,351 78, 
2,584,123 241'573| 4,108,599] 956,851) 2,604,025 547,723 
92,09 07 14, 79,889} 191,832 42,81 
458,853 26,121 33, 165,525} 470,145 97,579 
155,583 13,327| 227,366 ,43: 154,299 25,635 
93,477 63,336| 1,209,638] 233,525) 799,722 176,391 
1,928,917 163,542] 2,801,565} 470,351) 1,921,991 409,223 
63,13! 11,476 34,48) 44,850 62,497 27,13! 
87,80: 493) 141,356 32,358 7,968 21,030 
789,730 60,448] 1,193,627| 252,810) 781,345 159,472 
612,237 68,932 62,21. 133,118] 603,809 125,287 
,05 39,482] 704,919) 147,899 69,136 87, 
841,970 79,129| 1,279,013 78,4 840,508 160,051 
125 58 96, 14,978 70,764 10, 
eects 55,311,617| 14,518,079 37,399,617 3,393,921 |57,042,417|11,454,266 37,503,836 8,084,315 
Alaska. ..... 62,775 27,289 30,380 5,10 3,233 5,570 24,441 3,222 
Hawaili...... 197,874 81,921 103,470 12,483) 153,515 43,447 4,5 15,547 
Puerto Rico.. 649,414|  264,8541 357,029 27,531| 651,716] 193,89. 374,069 83,750 


U. S. Population by Age, Color and Sex, July, 1954 


Source: Bureau of the Census 
Estimates of the total population of Continental United States including Armed Forces overseas. 


All classes White Non-white 
Age SS ee eee ———— 
£ Total Male Female Male Female Male Female 
All ages’....... 162,414,000| 80,696,000 81,718,000] 72,172,000} 72,832,000 8,524,000] 8,886,000 
Under 5 years....... 17,807,000} 9,072,000] §,735,000) 7,884,000 7,552,000] 1,188,000] 1,182,000 
Under 1 year..... 3,531,000} 1,798,000 »733,000 ,)65,000| 1,499,000. 233,000 234,000 
1 and 2 years..... 7,193,000} 3,667,000 526, 3,191,000} 3,054,000 477,000 472,000 
3 and 4 years.....| _7,083,000) 3,607, 3,476,000| 3,129,000 ,000,000 8, 476,000 
& to 9 years.......-. 16,347,000) 8,351, 7,996, 7,316, 6,970,000] 1,035,000} 1,026,000 
10 to 14 years 6,553,000] 6,333,000) 5,771,000) 5,548,000: 81,000 785,000 
15 to 19 years 5,616,000] 5,439,000| 4,917,000] 4,742,000 698,000 697,000 
20 to 24 years 5,488,000] 5,411,000} 4,859,000) 4,748,000 629,000 663, 
25 to 29 years 5,867,000| 6,033,000] 5,250,000} 5,329,000 617,000 704,000 
30 to 34 years 6,054,000] 6,289,000] 5,440,000} 5,610,000 614,000 680,000 
35 to 39 years 5,637,000} 5,858,000} 5,103,000] 5,25,000 534,000 603,000 
40 to 44 years 5,451,000] 5,640,000} 4,910,000) 5,040, 541,000 600, 
45 to 49 years 4'899,000| 4,985,000} 4,434,000] 4,501,000 466,000 484,000 
50 to 54 years 4,289:000| 4,385,000] 3,885,000) 3,968,000 405,000 417,000 
55 to 99 years 3,804,000} 3,939, 3,483,000} 3,618,000 321,000 322, 
60 to 64 years 3'220,000| 3,355,000} 2,979,000} 3,111, 241,000 245,000 
65 to 69 years 2'552,000| 2,708,000] 2,373,000] 2,528,000 178,000 179 
70 to 74 years 1,850,000} 2,123,000] 1,721,000) 1,986, 130,000 137,000 
75 to 79 years 1,108,000} 1,324,000} 1,032,000} 1,244,000 77,000 80,000 
80 to 84 years 570,000 18,000 530,000 001 40,000 42,000 
85 years and over.... 762,000 316,000 446,000 286,000 407,000 30,000 39,000 
5 to 17 years.....«..| 35,960,000 18,324,000] 17,636,000] 16,078,000} 15,398,000 2,246,000] 2,238,000 
14 years and over... .|117,664,000 57/885,000| 59,779,000| 52,219,000) 53,739,000 5,666,000} 6,040,000 
18 years and over... .| 108,648,000 53,300,000] 55,348,000} 48,210,000] 49,882,000 5,090,000} 5,466,000 
21 years and over... .|102,244,000 50,060,000] 52,184,000) 45,363,000 47,119,000] 4,698,000} 5,065,000 
65 years and over-...} 13,715,000 6,396,000} 7,319,000] © 5,942,000) 6,841,000 454,000 478,000 
Median age, years... 30.1 29.5 30.7 30.1 31.4 24.4 25.6 
Adjusted for Net Underenumeration and Misreporting of Age in pad jagann 
Under 5.years......- 18,609,000] 9,509,000] 9,100,000] 8,211,000 7,817,000 ,298,00 283,000 
Winder year..... 3:921,000| 2,004,000] 1,917,000) 1,727,000 1,644,000 276,000 273,000 
1 and 2 years..... 7.532.000] 3,851,000] 3,682,000} 3,329,000 3,167,000 521,000 515,000 
3 and 4 years.... 7'156,000! 3,655,000! 3,502,000! 3,154,000 3,006,000 501,000 496,000 


dl hh 
he 3 
os 


wih or Total 
Total Single | Married ee 
.311.617|14,518,079137,399,617| 3,393,921|57,042,417)11 
pee nite foe 48/979:010 12,987,269 33,980,608 3.01 1133 51,354,115 10, 
Non-white...| 5,332, 030; 419, 5 688, 
'394| 8'894/449|24,456,403| 2,276,542/38,622,471 
Orie. 33 T0 305 B'013'863 22'213,015| 2,013,327/34,818,431 
Non-white. | || 3,387,189 88|  '263.215) 3,804,040 


:|10/362;168] 2,713,209| 7,012,619} 636,340/10,043,719 

era | See a| aie e| 5 tte] AL) Oba 
Rural farm,....} 8,399, 606, 7379, , , 

361,466) 6,491,965 

Berm rate 51,702 $92:903 

Marital Status of Persons 14 Years Old and Over, April, 1954 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


lian population includes about 822,000 members of the Armed Forces liying off post or with 
their families an post: but excludes all other members of the Armed Forces. 


(Thousands of persons 14 years and over) 
14 to 19 years 


1 
7 
%, 
Rural non-farm, |11'284:735| 3,016,788| 7,563.736|  704/211|10,935,078 1 
1 
1 


Total, |———————__|_ 20 | 25 | 30 35 45 
Marital status 14 years 14 | 18 | to | to | to | to | to 
and sex & over | Tot.| to |and| 24 | 29 | 34 44 54 
17 19 
55,297) 6,354/4,513/1,841/3,902/5,570}5,944/10,963/9, 163 
13,004/6,192)4,491/1,701)2,113)1,295 987 9 
ed 39,042) 160 20) 140/1,751/4,184/5,1 9,638/7,951 ; 
Wife present. ...0.5.. 65.0.5. 37,346| 155 15) 140/1,671/3,984/4,927| 9,250 ‘ 
Wifeabsent.............. 2 1,696 5 (| rere 80} 2 x 388 { 
SENRLRUCM ey y sanccic uss est = 784 5 ae 33 85 188 
ORM OTe ies cae Sos ave QO cake tlt an he 47| 115) 114 200) 
WIGOWEG. Spc eerie ee Ya ) eRe ey SR Nee oe | 10 33 93 
1D) OCU TL I aca tier an 1,080 2 4 Mee ae } 28 83) 119 245 
UTA CS aaa a eee 59,542/6,494/4,392/2, 102)5,412/6,045| 6,246) 11,450/9,328/|7, 
Single ‘ 11,043/5,647/4,172|1,475/1,660| 665} 544 6 9) 
39,869) 831) 213) 618/3,648/5,215/5,445) 9,81917,339/4,869 
37,346] 674) 182) 492/3,258/4,884/5,148) 9,27616,950 
2,523] 157, 31} 126) 390} 331) 297 543 
1,135) 37 5 32; 109) 138) 160 302) 225 
446 90) 18 72| 193 73 37 38 1 
942 30) 8 22 88) 120} 100 203} 149 
7,256 4 2 2 23 47 88 423 
1,374 12 5 ie 81} 118] 169 421 


HOUSEHOLDS AND MARRIED COUPLES, UNITED STATES 


Households Married Couples 
Date ae Inh = 
Number | ““hoids | Average | Total |Snececia|  “poncueaus 
i fe 

April, 1954... . 46,893,000) 156,443,000. 3.34 37,346,000] 35,875,000] 1,471,000 3.9% 
April, 1953... 46,828,000) 153,577,000 3.28 37,106,000) 35,560,000] 1,546,000 | 4.2 
March, 1950. --| 43,554,000) 146,876,000 3.37 36,091,000} 34,075,000] 2,016,000 5.6 
April, 1940........| 34,948,666] 128,427,069 3.67 28,517,000} 26,571,000 1,946,000 6.8 


Number of households April 1954. Urban 31,408,000; Rural nonfarm 9,991,000; Rural farm 5,493,000. 


Average Future Lifetime in United States 
Source: Public Health Service, Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Life table values for year 1952 
Meo ats = —E eee 


Average remaining lifetime? 


Age Number i 
interval living! All a ee ee = ee vs 

Races Male Female Male Female 

68.6 66.6 72.7 59.1 63.7 

69.6 67.6 73.3 61.4 65.5 

66.0 64.0 69.6 58.0 62.1 

61.1 59.2 64.8 53.3 57.3 

56.3 54.4 59.9 48.5 52.5 

51.6 49.7 55.1 44.0 47.8 

47.0 45.2 50.3 39.7 43.3 

42.3 40.5 45.5 35.6 38, 

37.7 35.9 40.8 31.4 34.7 

33.2 31.4 36.1 27.5 30.6 

28.8 27.1 31.6 23.8 26.8 

24.7 23.0 27.2 20.4 23.2 

20.9 19.3 23.0 17.5 20.2 

17.3 15.9 19.0 15.0 17.4 

14.1 13.0 15.3 12.8 14.8 

One tes ae 12.0 11.1 12.9 

BOS ee | 30,323 6.6 6.1 G8 30 Oa 

85 and over......... 16,639 5.1 48 5.1 68 7.3 


10f 100,000 born alive, number living at beginni ; 

2Average number of years of life remaining at borinice Ge ee 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. on Sept. 16, 1955, Teperted that the average life expectancy of 
an a } ables of its i 

tn 1879-80 Live epecets dite expectancy of this group would pass the Biblical hres waves ye ane eee 

Gedar Als expectancy of Vat eee as also estimated that those aged 65 in 1954 


be — ea 


| “v= 


United States—Population, Urban and Rural; White and Non-white 259 


ia itants or more incorporated as cities, boroughs, 
counties, (c) the densely settled urban 


Wisconsin, where 


4 fringe, including eas, around cities of 50,000 or move, and (d) 
- unincorporated p: any urban fringe. The remaining population 
4 is classified as rura! the urban population had been limited to all per- 
_ sons living in incorporated pl: or more and in areas (usually minor civil di- 
_ Visions) classified as urban un pulation size and density. 
* Region, division, Per cent ||Region, divisio: 
x and State urban eed State ™) Urban Rural he 
* 64.0 East North 
Central 
Regions: ObIOwe a eis .| 5,578,274 70.2 
ortheast.......- 79.5 Indiana. . .| 2,357,196 59.9 
° orth Central ’|28,490,932|15,969,830 64.1 Tiinois... 6,759,271 77.6 
: USA ocreieo ace 22,955, 762|24,241,326 48.6 Michigan 5 084 70.7 
Sy eae Bae 13,647,792| 5,913,733 69.8 1,987,888 57.9 
New pngian nee 7,101,511 76.2 
ew England..... ,101, - 199,1 62.6 
_ Middle Atlantic. ..|24,271,689 80.5 M 1,615,902 69.0 
F ‘orth Central: 802, 100.0 
_ ast North Central|2 69.7 1,560,115 47.0 
_ WestNorthCentral 52.0 694,487 34.6 
. 1,368,101 33.7 
_ South Atlantic 49.1 77,921 36.7 
x Bast Sout! 1,559,447 45.3 
~ _ Central......-. 39.1 813,890 65.5 
West South 
4 Central........ 55.6 
West: 1,084,070 36.8 
" Mountain........ 54.9 1,452,602 44,1 
MeePacific:........-> 6 75.0 1,340,937 43.8 
New 607,162 27.9 
51.7 West South 
57.5 Central: 
36.4 Arkansas.......+- 630,591 33.0 
84.4 Louisiana.......- 1,471,696 54.8 
84.3 Oklahoma......-- 139,481 51.0 
77.6 POXAS Es (assis 0 dhe:01= 838,06: 62.7 
Mountain 
12,682,446 85.5 Montana 258,034 43.7 
S58 ac 4,186,207 86.6 Idaho... 252,549 42.9 
ee 036 70.5 Wyoming 144,618 49.8 
West Nort Colorado 831,318 62.7 
* Central New Mexico 341,889 50.2 
Minnesota....... 54.5 Arizona 416 55.5 
PLOWS... = oe ccse cee 47.7 Utah.....-0e-.-- 449,855) 65.3 
Cy ee eee 61.5 Nevada......+--- 91, 57.2 
N. Dakota 26.6 Pacific: 
S. Dakota. 33.2 Washington...... 1,503,166 63.2 
Nebraska. 621,905 46.9 Oregon. ........- 819,318 702,023 53.9 
Kansas..... 993,220 912,079 52.1 California.......- 8,539,420) 2,046,803 80.7 


U. S. Population Urban, Rural, White and Non-white 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


ay White Non-white 
Census r z 
arabe: creer Native noren Negro | Indian Jace Chinese eee 
arson 
Total 
PDO. f Sacco ss ass 150,697,361|124, 780,860 10,161,168|15,042,286| 343.410 141,768] 117,629] 110,240 
Urban.....-.--+» 96.467,686|- 78,267,570 8,488,865] 9,392,608 56,108} 100,735] 109,434) 52,366 
Rural nonfarm. . .| 31,181,325 27,350,570| 1,119,769 2'491,377| 178.678] 14,260 5,844] 20,827 
- 23,048,350] 19, 534) 3,158,301| 108,624) 26,773 2,351 37,047 


162,720 2,534) 3,158, ’ , 
795,732\11,419,138)12,865,518 333'969| 126,947| 77,504) 50,467 


61,952,802] 5,176,390 7,298,722| 178,824) 76,649 77,008| 72,844 | 
9 30,256| 53.458| 71,656) 36,752 f 


Urban......---+- 46,891,782] 37,994,340 4,255,554) 4,449.766 r 
Rural nonfarm... 15,862,847| 13,887,315 601,960] 1,256,115] 91,993 8,139 3,874 13,451 } 
Rural farm.......| 12,078,610 10,071,147 318,876] 1,592,841 56,575 15,052 1,478 22,641 : 
HO4O 04>... eierata eee 66,061,592] 53,437,533 6,011,015} 6,269,038 171,427 71,967 57,389 43,223 
Female 
Pe a isie « wines «16. 75,864,122) 62,828,058 4,984,778] 7,743,564] 164,586 65,119 40,621 37,396 
Urban.....---+++- 49,575,904] 40,273,230 4,233,311| 4,942,842 25,852 47,277| 37,778 15,614 
Rural nonfarm... 15,318,478| 13,463,255 517,809] 1,235,262 86,685 6,121 1,970 7,376 
Rural farm.....-- 10.969.740| 9,091,573 233,658| 1,565,460) 52,049 11,721 873 14,406 
65,607,683] 53,358,199 5,408,123| 6.596.480 62,542 54,9801 20,115 7,244 


UNITED STATES NEGRO POPULATION, APRIL 1, 1950 


Neéro Negro Negro 
State popula- State State popula- State popula- 
tion tion tion 
Sess eS | ns a ees ete 
TB... 979,617||Iowa.....+-+> Nevada...... 4,302||S. Dakota... . 727 
rons Oe Mee 25,974||Kansas....-.- N. Hampshire. 731\|Tennessee. .. . 530,603 
Arkansas..... 426,639||Kentucky...-. New Jersey... 318,565||Texas.....- A 977,458 
California.... 462,172|| Louisiana. ‘ New Mexico. . 8,408]|Utah.....---- 2,729 
Colorado..... 0,177||Maine....- ; 1,221||New York.... 918,191||Vermont..... 443 
Connecticut... 53,472||Maryland.... N. Carolina...| 1,047,353||Virginia...... 734,211 
43,598||Massachusetts 3,171||N. Dakota.... 257||Washington.. . 30,691 
280,803||Michigan....- 4 CONG Sheree acai 513,072||W. Virginia... 114,867 
603,101||Minnesota.... 14,022||Oklahoma.... 145,503||Wisconsin. ... 28,182 
1,062,762 Mississippl. . - 986,494||Oregon......- 11,529||Wyoming....-. 2,557 
1,050 |Missouri sie a 297,088||Pennsylvania. 638,485 —_—_- 
645,980||Montana,.... 1,232||Rhode Island. 13,903 Total..... .|15,042,286 
174,168! Nebraska..... 19,2341'S. Carolina. .. 822,077 
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‘White and Non-white by 
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ee ae 


+ er, 

- oe ae ee 
eo 
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Source: Bureau of the Census 


19 


: | 
All classes White een | 
aioe Male Female | Male |. Femate Male Female | 
ee 1,032,714 | 1,046,877 512,226 — 
R 170.528 330,21 324,295 46,233 — 
Arizona 370, : 
seas | fava | «febSe | eseer | - ayes | Bilge 
: Ole | 69 | Re | Gorge | dra | ara 
1,018,783 é f A 
Be rss | datea) | sate) | deeis| set | sane 
1,404'388 | 1,072,495 | 1,093,556 294/422 310.552 at 
Georgia 1/688,667 | 1,755,911 | 1,182,717 | 1,197,360 505,950 558,051 
303 285,400 299323 282/072 3,914 3,328 
4,392,925 | 3,994,948 | 4,051,110 324/303 341,815 
Indiana 11958,516 | 1,975,708 | 1,871,599 | 1,886,913 86,917 88, 
3. , 5 * ’ 5 
2 1,469,819 | 1,375,090 | 1,367,000 99,897 102.19 
Louisiana 1,364,350 891,914 904,769 427/252 459,58 
Maine 454'145 459,629 452,503 458,343 1,642 1/286 
aryland 1,176,398 972,710 982/265 193,893 194/133 
M 270,367 | 2/420,147 | 2,230,216 | 2,381,287 40,151 38,860 
chigaxt 212/119 | 3,159,647 | 2/983/372 | 2'934'453 228/747 225,19 
1,481,275 | 1,486,160 | 1,467,537 15,048 z 
1,102/123 595,680 592,952 481,111 171 
Misso 940 2/013,790 | 1,796,697 | 1,858,896 144/166 S04 
309,423 281,601 299/415 272,623 10,008 9 
Cio | Caeear | Sagat | 1RaEs 
N 270,818 261,871 270,404 553 414 
2,452,585 | 2,223'857 | 2,287/728 158,887 
347,544 333,643 321,557 308,654 25,987 8 
7,590,248 | 6,790,153 | 7,081,942 449,791 
2,044,824 1,489,840 1,493,281 527,265 
N 322/944 296,692 317,153 291,295 5,791 5,39 
hi 4,018,093 | 3,672;387 | 3,755,835 256,147 
1,117,796 | 1,017,323 | 1,015,203 98,232 5 
regon........ 72 748,565 759,603 737,525 13,173 11,040 
Pennsyivania. | .......:: 5,170,411 | 5,327,601 | 4,857,624 | 4,996,224 312\787 
Rhode Island... +)... 1117 390,583 401,313 382/818 394,197 7,765 7 
South Carolina... 2.1!) 1,040,540 | 1,076,487 643,573 649,832 396,967 426,655 
South Dakota..../ 12.1.1: 337,251 315,489 324,885 303,169 12,366 
Tennessee............ 22. 1,623,107 | 1,668,611 | 1,367,126 | 1,393,131 255,981 
OES ea ea 3,863,142 | 3,848,052 | 3/383/150 | 3,343/384 479,992 504,668 
Utah... 347,636 341,226 341,007 335,902 6,629 
Vermont 187,754 189/993 187,457 189,731 297 262 
Virginia... 1,675,216 | 1,643,464 | 1,306,394 | 1,275,161 368,822 368,303 
Washington. 1,223,851 | 1,155,112 | 1,188,079 | 1/128'417 35,772 
West Virginia. 1,006,287 999.265 948/270 942/012 58,017 57,253 
Wisconsin. :..... 7: 1,726,842 | 1,707,733 | 1,704,904 | 1,687,786 21,938 
Wyoming... 212000200025: 154,853 135,676 150,895 133,114 3,958 2/562 
fofalsGomes st... 74,833,239 |_ 75,864,122 | 67,129,192 | 67,812,836 | 7,704,047 | 8,051, 
—Sofat assists... | 74,833,239 | 75,864,122 | 67,129,192 | 67,812,836 | 7,704,047 | 8,051,286 


United States Foreign White Stock by States 


Sourc 
Native 
white of 
foreign 
or mixed 
parentage 


e: Bureau of the Census (1950 Census) 
Native 


Native 


Foreign- white of white of 
State born foreign State foreign 
or mixed or mixed 
parentage parentage 
Mass... 713,699 1,559,220 |/S. C.. 
Mich... 603,735 1,363,730 ys 
Minn. 210,231 812,410 |/Tenn 
Miss. . 31 6.955 ||Texas 
Mo... 92,050 311,815 ||Utah 
Mont... ph 125,065 |/Vt..... 
Neb.... 57,273 241,895 |!Va..... 
Nev... 10,530 4,265 ||Wash.. 
Dy Cs iy 58,134 133,530 ||W. Va 
ne ar ; TAS ee Wisc. . +2 
. M,. ‘ 12 Wyo. 13,290 
Ne Ses 2,500,429 4,303,345 iE RMercapCareser— pes 
N.C.. 16,13 30,2 Total .| 10,161,168 | 23,589,485 
N. D.. 49,232 192,210 
ohie: 7 aie ae 1,135,390 
> 65,555 |!Total foreign 
Ore 83,61 225,430 
Bann 778’ 609 2,083°680 white stock. .......33,750,653 
fs 113,264 274,165 


Area and Population of the World by Continents 


(Midyear 1953) 


7 —— Statistical Office of the United Nations 
and area | Estimated *Land E 
Continent sq. m. _ Population Continent oa: Ponbag popanee 
Africa... Work ttt ii 77 10,000 208,000,000 ||Europe (ex. USSR)...| 1,894,000 | 403.100 000 
America, South... |"! 6'392'000 Tis tonees DSH tee, iGbay eee Ee 
Asia (ef USSR) 10'424' 096 1,307/000'000 USSR (Dee. 1953) . ys 8,597,000 213,000,000 
Total ee 52,164,000 | 2,493,000,000 
: 164, 493,000, 
Including inland waters; Sea, TH OF Wont polar regions and a few small islands. 
uring toe oak C D POPULATION 
billion, The annual ines ee appronizontcis: grown, dr 


30,000,000—Population Reference 


Bureau, 


: om an estimated 1,8 billion to about 2.5 


pproximately 17,000,000 in the mid-twenties. Today it is about 


Ine. 


White Stock in United States Cities 
Cities with over 100,000 Foreign-born White 
Source: Bureau of the Census (1950 Census) 


Los New 
Angeles York 


Foreign 


Phila- San 
delphia |Francisco 


Country 


Boston | Chicago 


81512 884 
368 427 
372 469 
3,181 7,381 
2/001 792 
oe 12 2,097 
12,686 6,620 
iste ator 34 1.333 
ares 3 1,872 154 
Ee. eS 19736 | 121394 
FL Sets 2/061 1263 
"5317 94 
4'203 8,816 
ah) 2a 
exico . 5 9,0 39,742 3 68 623 
_ Netherla : 288 8 
Northern Ireland. 1 322 34 5 693 198 
3a en 36 2,401 
ane Ore 20,281 21494 
ee ae: 78 544 
oe eeaes 3,679 677 
a eae 6,311 2,844 
7 5 ete ae 4 1,733 
ee, 1,161 3'974 
5 661 2/069 
9 58,906 7,830 
; 9 4409 38,295 1,493 6,855 
_ Other Europe. 44 |: 3’984 |/ 1,706 | 13,961 11488 1575 


All other and 
2,471 


120,393 


11,332 


Native White of Foreign or Mixed Parentage 
Foreign parentage.| 195,450 793,200 317,985 | 265,595 |1,972,200 361,805 
Mixed parentage. . ,500 | 309,910 +720 169,975 | 164,720 | 687,735 143,620 
Father foreign. . 45,155 | 213,225 110,140 104,815 | 459,890 92,640 
Mother foreign. 37,345 96,685 59,835 59,905 | 227,845 50,980 


277,950 |1,103,110 | 275,995 487,960 | 430,315 |2,659,935 505,425 


192,210 


. Total Foreign 
‘ White Stock...| 422,042 |1,629,168 408,794 | 764,430 | 677,369 4,444,141 | 738,012 312,603 


Nativity and Parentage of Foreign White Stock 
Source: Bureau of the Census (1950 Census) 
Country of origin based on international boundaries as formally recognized by the United States 


Native white Native white 
Country of Foreign-born| of foreign Country of Foreign-born| of foreign 
origin white or mixed origin white or mix 
parentage parentage 
SS ae a — oy, 
MRE DT ice ays a aye 98 186,024 939,525 _ || Northern Ireland.... 15,398 29,890 
No yc 408,785 816,465 ||Norway....-----+-> 202,294 652,380 
Belgium.......-.--- 52,891 85,500 |\Poland.......--++++ $61,184 1,925,015 
Canada-French. ..... 238,409 519,495 ||Portugal........---- 54,3: 117,67. 
Canada-other.....--- 756,153 1,468,325 ||Rumania........--- 84,952 130,100 
Czechoslovakia. ...=. 278,268 705,890 ||Scotland.......+---- 244,200 463,325 
Denmark... ..2.--7-:- 107,897 318,710 ||Spain..-...-.+--++: 45,565 69,490 
soap ane and Wales. . 584,615 1,443,230 Sweden......---+-+5 324,944 864,695 
Th Se Ae irae 95,506 172.370 ||Switzerland To 1,51 215,660 
France. . =e 107,924 253,665 ||U. 5.5. R.....- . 894,844 1,647,420 
Germany 984,331 3,742,615 Yugoslavia ‘ 143,956 239,920 
Greece.... ‘ 169,083 5,23. Other America ae 120,297 101,240 
Hungary......----- 268,022 437,080 ||Other Europe 86,375 128,030 
Ireland (Eire).....-- 504,961 1,891,495 All other and not re- 
PREM si ctn, «> vig ais =F 1,427,145 3,143,405 ported.......+.-« 146,833 157,300 
Lithuania........--. 147,765 - 249,826 :||\—————_” aaneinl er —_——__—_—_——_—- 
Mexico.....-.-----> 450,562 - 891,980 Totaled fs, 2"° 10,161,168 23,589,485 
Netherlands. .....-- 102,133 272,535 


Native White of Foreign or Mixed Parentage 

| Total Male Female 

ee 5 en ee aes 
Foreign parentage. ..---------- 14,824,095 7,199,565 7,624,530 
Mixed parentage a, 8,765,390 4,233,405 4,531,985 
Father foreii 5, ,23 2,778,090 2,970,145 
Mother foreign 3,017,155 1,455,315 1,561,840 
23,589,485 11,432,970 12,156,515 


Farm Population of the United States 


Source: Bureau of the Census and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics (estimates) 


Year Popula- Year Popula- Year Popula- Year Popula- 
(April) tion (April) tion (April) tion (April) tion 
Wee ede OOS | ee all ee 

1910.. 32,077,000 32,161,000 ||1946....... 26,483,000 24,160,000 
1915.. 32,440, 30, LOST. sare «+ 27,124,000 24,283.000 
BBD Poca >, ene 31,974,000 26,681,000 ||1948....... 25,903,000 22,679,000 
EV cos) « «4:0 31,190,000 25,495,000 ||1949......- 25,954,000 21,890,000 
1080.3..'.- .| 30,529,000 25,295,000 {11950......- 25,058,000 22,158,000 


== 


262 United States—Population of Foreign-born Whites 
ee Oe Seer 


steeeee 


Kentucky...... : 
Louisiana....... 


New Jersey..... 
New Mexico. ... 
New York...... 


Oregon......... 
Pennsylvania. ... 
Rhode Island... . 
S. Carolina... .. 
8. Dakota... 

Tennessee. 


Virginia..../... 


West Virginia. .. 
Wisconsin....... 
Wyoming....... 


Totals......, 


Por- ) Ru- Swe- Por- Ru- Swe- 
State tugal | mania] Spain den State tugal |mania | SP8i0! Gen 
an 
30 302 || Nevada....... Send 41 35 815 287 
420 763 || N. Hampshire. .., , 141 60 19} 1,071 
10 175 || New Jersey......, 3,413] 3,552) 3,382 8,383 
10,890) 31,067 || New Mexico. ..... 8 28 117 187 
168] 3,893 || New York 4,256| 32,270] 14,705| 36,747 
886] 11,304 || N. Carolina 17 72 41 152 
46 197 || N. Dakota 3 481 4) 3,415 
310 545:1) Ohio). (Saas caenis 243] 9,167} 1,141] 4,526 
3,103) 3,511||Oklahoma......... 7 79 36 356 
66 205 |! Oregon, . 2... cece. 74 367 299} 6,904 — 
985] 1,890 || Pennsylvania...,. . 833} 6,820} 1,700] 7,724 i 
714) 56,128 || Rhode Island...... 6,407 247 100} 3,428 
475] 2,736 ||S. Carolina,..,.,.. 2 30 20 78 
26! 7,080||S. Dakota..... aera 2 91 5) 2,677 
50) 2,527 || Tennessee.....,... 3 85 22 1764} 
41 163)|| Texaa, one ergte tats 73 480 604) 2,346 : 
388 247;)|-Utahen sae Bisiata 5 22 137) 2,092 
25 987 || Vermont..... OG 19 21 269 554 
262 742 || Virginia.......... 89 214 159 489 
20,042) 1,007 659) 21,333 Washington....,., 65) 413 232) 20,906 
Michigan. .......,. 136} 6,423 890} 12,322 |] West Virginia. .... 44 339 712 160 °° 
oe Sean a ats = 43,933 || Wisconsin........ 23 620 55] 9,285 
Ssissippi........ 109 ||} Wyomin; ee teccwes 4 
Missouri......, sisty 19} 1,273 350) 1,713 2 = . a = ied 
Montana. ........ 6 196 38] 2,731 Sig eo 
Nebraska... s,s. i¢ 203 20| 5,449 


b Totals.........| 54,337 84,952) 45,565|324,944 


Country of Birth of Foreign-born Whites 


Source: Bureau of the Census (1950 Census) 


Switz-l s.s.R. 


Switz- U.S. | Yuge=- |All coun- 
erland 


erland| S.R. | slavia tries* 


13,813 || Nevada......- 253 173 267 10,530 

45,594 || N. Hampshire. . 98} 1,399 34 58,134 

9,289 || New Jersey....| 5,711 50,620 2,646| 630,761 

985,333 || New Mexico... 87 231 293 17,336 

58,987 || New York.....| 12,276 353,835 | 10,097] 2,500,429 
89 640 80 


Yugo-|All coun- 
slavia | tries* 


297,859 || N. Carolina... . 16,134 
13,844 || N. Dakota.... 12,393 81 49,232 
39,497 || Ohio......---- 23,114 | 26,089) 443,158 

122,731 || Oklahoma. ...- 2,008 76 18,906 
16,730 || Oregon.....--- 5,645 83,612 
19,407 || Pennsylvania. . 80,541 776,609 

783,277 ode Island. . 4,678 113,264 

i 7,503 


57,273 2. «| 71,515|894,844 143,956 10,161,168 


*Totals for All Countries include foreign-born white population as follows—Other Europe, 86,375; 
Other America, 120,297; All Other Population 69,658 and Not Reported 77,175. 


———————— 
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Density of Population per sq. mi. by States—Land Area Only 


: Bureau of the Census 


1500) 1920) 1950 | |State tae 


i 32. 
“J 
36.3 3 
133 3 
409.7 46.1 
160.8 57.4 
150.5 41 
51.1 173 
58.9 5 37. 
78.0 59.1 46. 
ra 642.8 7 
155.8 5.6 39. 
108.7 309.3 37 
46.8 82.7 
23.2 3.8 
73.9 193.8 


TA A a ls a a Ee oat a 
1Based on combined figures for Indian Territory and Oklahoma Territory for 1900. § 
2Density figures based on gross area. 

Number of inhabitants per sq. mi. in U. S. (1790) 4.5; (1800) 6.1; (1810) 4.3; (1820) 5.5; (1830) 1.33 
(1840) 9.7; (1850) 7.9; (1860) 10.6; (1870) 13.4; (1880) 16.9; (1890) 21.2; (1900) 25.6; (1910) 30.9; 
(1920) 35.5; (1930) 41.3; (1910) 44.2; (1950) 50.7. ee 

e over-all growth in population in the first half of the 1950 decade was a ,400,000. us, . 
ea 1950-55, the increase in population has been half as large again as the gain during the 

entire decade of the 1930’s and more than two-thirds as large as the record growth of 19,300,000 

during the 10-year period from 1940 to 1950. The rise in density is marked by the steady increase 

in large industrial centers, and the migration to the West Coast. 


Position of the Center of Population 


Source: Bureau of Census 
Movement in Miles During 
North | West 5 Preceding Decade 
Year eee Longi- |Approximate Location by Important Towns Die a 2 
ec 
er — Line | West |North| South 


of wlio ‘ ” 


1790..|39 16 30/76 11 12/23 miles east of Baltimore, Md............ Ar ar en enc een, sae 
1800. ./39 16 6/76 56 30/18 miles west of Baltimore, Md............... 40.6 | 40. Seta’ 0.5 
1810. .|/39 11 30/77 37 12)40 ae Acree by west of Washington, D.C.| 36.9 | 36.5 |.... 5.3 
a. 
1820. ./89 5 42/78 33 0/16 miles east of Moorefield, W. Va.l........... 90.5 15001 lees 6.7 
1830../38 57 54/79 16 54/19 miles west-southwest of Moorefield, W. Va.t.}| 40.4 | 39.4 |......] 910 
8 80 18 0/16 miles south of Clarksburg, W. Va.! 55.0 | 54.8 4.74 Soe 
1850, ./38 59 0/81 19 0/23 miles southeast of Parkersburg, W. Va. 54-8 1-64. 7 lee 3.5 
1860. .|39 0 24/82 48 48/20 miles south by east of Chillicothe, Ohio. 80.6 | 80.6 I 
1870. ./39 12 0/83 35 42/48 miles east by north of Cincinnati, Ohio 44.1} 42.1 } 13:3 oe 
188! 4 39 40/8 miles west by south of Cincinnati, B82 Teak aoul Svea 9.1 
1890. .|39 11 56/85 32 53/20 miles east of Columbus, Ind... oc sacccces 48.6 | 47.7 PUSS Ue Dorey 
19) 139 9 36/85 48 54/6 miles southeast of Columbus, Ind 14.6. -24. 42° aw 8 
1910. ./39 10 12/86 32 20/In the city of Bloomington, Ind...,.........7. «| 39.0 | 38.9 Ue ae ESRC: 
1920../39 10 21/86 43 15/8 miles south-southeast of Spencer, Owen County, 65 0.2 
1 SEROGeMC TY ROE ES ee coy Se a ES 9.8 ‘ . 2\018 wala 
1930../39 3 45/87 8 6/3 miles northeast of Linton, Greene Count 2 And s| 23.6122 8) 1. ee Pee 
1940..|38 56 54/87 22 35/2 miles southeast by east of Carlisle, Haden 
township, Sullivan County, Ind............. ahi aes 13.0" lass cence oe 
1950..|38 5021/88 9 33/8 miles north-northwest of Olney, Richland 
County, THe ii. o.t sustain nbn eee AZ.0 |] enc chee 
ee eR RE RDI Me A 


West Virginia was set off from Virginia Dec. 31, 1862, and admitted as a State June 19, 1863. 


American Indian Population by States 
Source: Bureau of the Census 


1950 1940 State 1950 |} 1940 State 1950 | 1940 State 1950 | 1940 


464||Ta 733 
55,076||Kan 1,165 ase 
278|\Ky 1,103 
18,675|| La, 1,801 3,611 
'360||Me 1,251 16 
201||Md 7 198 
14||Mass, . 769 11,394 
190||Mich: 6,282 146 "25 
690||Minn’ 12/528 9 12,265 
106]|Miss . 2313 82 34 
8,987|| Mo. 22. 33 1141 1}|————"}_"}|_"" 
824||Mont.”:: 16,841 385] _ 196|/U. S... ..1343,410|333,969 


tt 554| 1,234 

Indians—(1930) 332,397; (1920) 244,437; 

265,683; (1900) 237,196; (1890) 248,253. Ms. Paiite eee Bonneck: CAmANEDS 
The Indian population a 1492’was estimated . ‘ £ 

at 846,000. In 1865 there were 294,574. Sjousn-—Crow, Dakota, Mandan, Osage, Ponca 

fecha peenauin stock, includes Arapaho, Black- #nd others. 

: eyenne, ppewa, Kickapoo, Fox, Shaw- Indian land holdi: 
Aa acres peregs es Ge Gros Ventres, Menominee He eter In 1887 they bad 191 006 poh cae: The 
3 chief Indian reservati 
~pthapaskan stock includes Apache and Navajo ae Colorado, Porlds: tach, ae ee 
Sas, Michigan, Minn r i 

Gee Piece in Iroquois, Wyandot, Nebraska, Nevada, New Merion wen vor North 

pea eet ached Ba Chickasaw, Choctaw, Creek arolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 


and Seminole. rae Utah, Washington, Wisconsin and 
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Jewish Population by Countries 


Source: Compilations from latest available data. by the American Jewish erican 
Jewish Year Book Volume 55 (1954) and the Jewish Statistical Bureau, Dr. A ce Ma 


1951-54 1951- 
; Magee <a 4 AA aye 1,567,300 
Bnth America: .......05 200 6s08+0 os JOST | (Athlon. oSct we asenie Ona 630,000 
" Burope (inc. Asiatic U.S. S. R. and eee 
ORG tone Paes eee se BA20;600 NN eWorld totals. 2 05 i328 .. | 11,558,830 


Country Jews 


Switeerland...|  .21,000||Haiti......... 200|\Lebanon..... 
"Purkey!...... 50,000 AB COllPakistan. . 72. 1300 
6,000 a 2,200) ee 700 


Finland... ABOOI a poo ee ce inidad. -.. 40 12,000 
: : ; entina....) 360,000 ion ia ‘*] 140/600 
" ; Bolivia......: 000||Egypt. 40,000 
© Greece..211.:] | 7,000||Brazil....... 1,000 
worvest “gooool|Aden........|  1,500|{Lbya. ... io 
Tal 000 ‘ spas: oe 
: em sel =, 800||}Cuba.......- Re : ia... 4, 
© Netherlands... 000||Cur. 0 1'200||Tunisia...... 105,000 


tielvie'e Das a oe 
Chi South Africa| 110,000 


ote iy , Australia and 


00||Ecuador...... 2,000|\Iraq.....---- 12/000 New Zealand 
| |El Salvador.. . 200||Israel. -...... 31,526,000)|Australia..... 


53,500 
Guatemala... . 1,000||Japan.......- 2,200||New-Zealand.. 4,500 
Wncluding Asiatic regions of the Soviet Union and Turkey. Including Tangiers. 3Jews; total 
. population, 1,718,000. 
Estimated Jewish Population in Selected Cities 
Source: American Jewish Year Book (1954) 


er ia «1949-54 1 ke, |= 
City 1949- City 1949-54 City 1949-54 | City ; 1949-54 
_ oe Sate es eek Raa || eee 
Amsterdam. . 14,600||Haifa.....-.-- 154,000||Milan.....-.. 6,000||Tel Aviv-Jaffa. 358,000 
AS a ig Rela ,000||Helsinki...... 1,350||Montreal...... 92,000!|'Toronto an ,000 
,000||Istanbul. ....- 38,000||Paris......-.-- 1,500 
6,000}|Jerusalem..... 144,000||Rio de Janeiro. tes 


U. S. JEWISH POPULATION IN LARGE CITIES 


——— 
Akron 6,500||Hartford...... 26,000 Queens...... 307,000)|San Antonio... 7,500 
Houston.....-+ 16,500 Richmond... 8,000] pPSan Diego..... 6,000 
Indianapolis. . . 8,000] | New Orleans. . . 9,200|¢San Francisco. . 50,000 
Irvington...... 56,800| #Santa Monica. . 8, 
Jersey City.... Scranton. ....- 5,526 
Kansas City... Seattle. ....... 9,500 
Los Angeles...- Springfield..... 10,000 
Louisville..<.. - Stanford...... 5,500 
eG a dete ts But 
den....-++ oledoO. -....5 A 
Prtesso NA ee Trenton... .<.- 8,500 
Cincinnati...-. Washington.... 60,000 
Cleveland..... ‘ Wilkes- Sarre. 062 
Columbus...-- Wilmington 6,500 
Dallas....---> Worcester....- 10,500 
Dayton ; ave: H Yonkers......- 6,750 
Denver......+- New York City2,294,000 v Youngstown... 5,500 
Detroit 346,000| | Rockville Centre 10,000 
Elizabeth.....- Bronx 56,000] |St. Louis.....- 53,000 
Far Rockaway.. 7,458 Brookiyn... . 1,077,000 St. Pauls. o: ..% 6,500 


There were Jews in the original American colonies before 1650. In New York, then New Amsterdam, 
t of Israel) was founded in 1655. 


i was Saul Pardo (Brown) who came from Newport, Rhode Island, and the first 


Cities that Increased 100 per cent or More in Ten Years 
‘opulation of 25,000 or more. Source: Bureau of the Census 
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Population nee Population vee 
ee n- 


———— n- City 
ead 1950 | 1940 | crease 1950 | 1940 crease 


321.1 Lubbock,Texas.... 
261.8 Panama City, 

208.1 Vancouver, Wash 
196.3 San Mateo, Calif. 


126.3 Redwood City, Calif.... 25,544| -12,453|) 10 
Lynw 135.1 Key West, Fila....--++++ f 12,927) 10 
Puclid, Ohio.......----- 41,396 131.7 San Angelo, Texas....-- 52,093] 25,802) 101.9 
Independence, Mo....-- 36,963| 16,066 130.1 Fort Lauderdale, Fla...- 36,328) 17,996| 101.9 
Burbank, Calif.......-- 78,577| 34,337| 128.8 


Ci “35.. weit 
cele tee S ; 3'162 
Anniston.... oie 
Athens. .... R 
Atmore, ’54. coe 
Auburn..... 12,939 

"54 4,184 
Baers 


2,772 
106,525 
Mountain Brook 8,359 


Montgomery 


Northport. . 3,885 
*Oakwood-Lincoln 


Mills..... 447 
Oneonta 802 
Opelika... ., 12,295 

DR tense. 240 
Ozark... .., 1238 
Phenix City,- 23/305 
Piedmont... 498 
Prattville... 4,385 
Prichard... . 19,014 
Roanoke. .., 5,392 
Russellville. , 6,012 
Scottsboro, . 4,731 
Selma...... 840 
*Shawmut 3,266 
Sheffield. 10,767 
Sylacauga.. . 6 

adega 13,134 
Tallassee.. . . 4,22, 
Tarrant City 7571 

OY Gace ae 8,555 
Tuscaloosa. . 396 
Tuscumbia, '55 8,19: 
Tuskegee 


3,228 
*West Huntsville 8.221 
3.813 

SSS 5,817 
*Amphitheater 12,664 
2,505 


1, 1950, at the 
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Dumas...., 
El Dorado, 54 
Eudora... .. 
Fayetteville. 
Fordyce. ... 


GAS 5 8.605 
29,307 
»'55 3,007 
Jonesboro... 16,310 
Little Rock. 102,213 
McGehee, '55 
Magnolia... 
Malvern, '55 
Marianna. . 
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Mena... 2c 
Monticello, . 
Morrilton, .. 
Nashville... 
Newport.... 
North Little 


Texarkana (a) 
Trumann. 


Van Buren... 
Walnut Ridge 


6,413 
3/106 
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Colusa, '54.. 
Compton, "55 
Concord, "54 
Corcoran. . . 
Corning.... 
Corona, "54. 
Coronado, "52 
Corte 

Madera, '53 
Costa Mesa, "55 
Covina '55 

50|| Culver City, '53 
Daly City, 54 
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Bakersfield. 
El Cajon, '53 
El Centro, '54 
El Cerrito, '53 
El Monte... 
*El Monte.. 


Fillmore. ... 
*Ford City.. 


6,107 


est 
* 146 
Memphis, "53 vt 
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Places in the US. 
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D Pair Oaks... 


Manhattan 
« 26,215 
Selig so 


_————— 7 


3.597 
10,982) |Sante 
6457 


14,197 || Wasco, ‘55- 


nt 


Cruz, "55 22,794 


Maria, 


ville. 
7,901 eed. 


8. 
9,866: 


Woodland, 
Teka City, 54 
Yuba City, "55 


"54 13,117 


10,294 
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268 Places in the U. S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 


ed, io ieee ae ee mee 
CONNECTICUT—Continued ee 
< ‘ in FLORIDA—Continued GEORGIA—Continued — 
wington. . 9,110 §,449||Dunedin 3,202 
119 §.4ay|| Dunedin... 3.008 «ea || Carroll 2,651 
2/304||Fernandina. . 4,420 3/492 6,214 
BS ea i 
34'140||Fort Meade. 63 808 ieee i, 
23°662||Fort Myers. 13,195 10,604 2, 
2.009 Fort Plerve.. 13,502 8104 8,213 
$'935||Green Cove’ AOR ARATE ery 
0 0F + llcultpo ro: at abe ¥ 
1 ates B90 neers 3, 
8,692 Hallandale, ’55 187028 1'827 aoe 
. ++ 19,676 3,958 
Bes veting «Se |atineas "ee bra se 
; 2,679 : : bis 
Baisbory . ©. 3 : : 4, 3,154 4, 
Seymour... Ped 3,030 Jacksonville. 204,517 173,065 
pelton....+ “694 fl 
Simsbury... 4,822 10971 es West.. 26488 «see 3 
So utne 5 2.114) os : 4,310 3/225 12,403 
QUE Uy cor 2006-2863 See ae 5,836 3 
Southington. 13,061 9,649||Lake Wales. O.get reer 6 
‘Stafford Springs ” Bs35||Lake Worth, ‘65 19,315 7-408||tFal Oaks... S151 +g, 
seamford. =. 7420847" ney ty eae ei 
Stonington. 3o98 22680 5,845 5,079 2,372 
Suffield... 4,895 4,47 4,223 2/622 4,953 
Sumeld 8 STO En a eRe 249'276 172,172 10,243 
Thompson. . 5 5 38 pats 46,28: 28,012 2,459 
0 m.; 27,820 aunts Miami Shores 5,086 1,956 13.222 
og 8.641 $304|{Mount Doras. 3028 1.380 3872 
Tepeiie'Cuy ‘sole _F9r2 ek A ogee ; 3,000 
Wallingford. 16,976 14,788] |North Miami 10°752 $403 Ba86 
Waterbury... 10°47 ne ee ie eee 11,741 8986 2,903 
Waterford . 9,100 @'594||Orlando. . 5,271 497 3,509 
Watertown.. 10,699 8'787||Ormond. -... 367 36,736 21,983 
West Hartford 44/402  33°776||Pahokee, *55 3,418 1,914 2,223 
West Haven, 32.010 30,021 ||Palatka.. 4.817 4 
Westport. 11,667 91928 ||Palm Beach, ’ 9,176 7140||Lyons...... _2'799 1,900 
Wethersfield. 12'533 9.844 each, '55 5,066 3,747 1,900 
Willimantic (see Windham) -69/\Panama City 4, 3,491 57,865 
Ww Wilton..... 4,5 2,829||Peusacola 4 Ppt rs 11,610)| Marie 3e7 
i) ae Seep ay 
Bain, woe xsseliPeali cok yea ois 
HY. 's05 13,586 12,10 Pom es »230 7,491 2,820 
windsor. 17b8e 8 :Ga||_ Beach, '55 4,168 
Windsor Locks 5,221 4'347||Port St, Jo 9.416 4,427 2,346 
Winsted (see Winchester) ; woes 2,752 2,393 ile... 10,147 
Wolcott. 3,553 1,765||Riviera "*” 6,505 3,888 =a 414 2,449 
Woodbridge. 2,822 2'569||_ Beach, '55 ; 7,186 
Woodbury. 2,564 1/998||St- Augustine 13'588 12°00 2124 
Dover... DELAWARE St vigud i ee 2,042 2,579 
Elsmere e3 5,517||Sanford..... 96,738 0.812 "B42 
Laurel, .... 27 Baty Riri ae 18,896 eee 2450 
Kiera... B70 ety fim £809 ; 3,764 
Newark. . (731 ene Bar eee 26.382 
NewCastie.. 5,396 4-802 llStuart...... 3912 aoe ony 
Seaford..... 3,087 2" - Tallahassee, "55 38, eye et 
Wilmningion, 110386 113°504|{EamPa 21a Po eee aes eee 
qrDistRicr OF COLUMBIA Tarpon Springs rn 103,303 BOS 
ashington. 802,178  663,091||Vero Beat 2,604 2 : 
, ' ero B 1220 »358 
Apalachicola eater 293 3,268 *Warringto 15510 $.050) Rytrea > = 21930 pati 
Areal : : : cae 2'872 2.710 : 
Auburndaié 03 4,053 “Westgate, $55 ese 2,710 2,191 
von Par 612 3 12511 W 4,043.5 Stes es : 
Bartow 694 8 i 5 est Pal eeeeee 7 
, 1158 Beach 12,683 
Bale cikde ss $838 S8t0 Wg gure 28 
*Bond-south ne grvlanon, "55 BATT ete 
Bee A Witter Hexen” Rage Gun ae 
Beach, ’55 4,247 13 er Park 8,250 : 
326 * 4'715||Valdosta.... 20/046 ‘15,40 _ 
Browne rege 604 71444 GEORGIA fires 2) MURS cee 
creglaing,.. 20.269 2,184 a 
pacts 4 A783 19,056 1s 
a hod 15,581 1840 aces 
cm se £3) ‘at 
ri ’ ? 
Coral Gabies 19,887 20,650 4.6 31974 
Dade City. 3/806 302,288 ean 
Dania, ‘55. 5,680 2'902||B 7563 OB BBB Blackfoot... 5,180 aunt 
Daytona Beach 30187 -23'b84 Barnes. 4,185 Soca Sarees 28°10 
Se ne BE Binkege aie 2'916|(Burley...... 2,870 2,414 
a Punlan Ration heise eae ogg es S774 liCalawell oo ae aee 5,329 
Springs. . Buford... .: 17,954 15,035||Coeur d 10,487 7.272 
De Land.. e658 »570 0}/Calro.. Bory 4'191||Emm een ge 10,049 
Delray Beach '55, 8,337 704i |[Cathon’ 2: # $B27 4,653 *Franklin-whit- co! 3,208 
amilla, 3'745 Batts qacyAiport 7,809 
‘s88llaoodiag'ss:" E000 3,568 


Place 1950 1940||Place 1950 ® 1940 


IDAHO—Continued ILLINOIS—Continued ILLINOIS—Continued 
G ville. . 2,544 '55 = 74,959 65,389||Murphysboro 9,24 
Idaho Falls.. 19,218 Nakerville.. 7013 
5523, 15,746 3,313||Newton..... 2.780 
ae 4,913 5, 4,008|| Niles, "55. . 10,199 
Mec 12,985 2,651 2,225)| Nokomis... 14 
Montpelier. 2,682  2,824)|Flora....... 5,255 5.474||Normal 9. ae 
Malad City 2.715 Flossmore, '53 2,702 1,270) | Norridge. 3,4 
Moscow.... 10,593 *Forest Park SEV AT. We tee Northbrook, "54 6, “Ot 
Mountain Forest Park. 14, 969 14,840]| Nor 
Home, *53.. S102) aaPc aie s Franklin uliago, "55 16,881 
*Mountain Park, oe 12,517 3,007|| North Lake, ’53 8,832 
ial Pra 08: 22,467 22,366 ay a Quincy 2) 985 
SE aera 16,185 2,706 2,585|| Nort 
heey a +7 4,648 4.126 Riversid e, 53 6,089 
*Orchards. ~ 4,494 31,425 28,876||Oak Lawn, RS 13,332 
Payette..... 4,032 2.886 2,812||Oak Park... 63,529 
Pocatello.,.. 26,131 4,325 3,824||O’Fallon... 3, 5 
eston..... A i 4,101||Oglesby..... 3,922 3,938 
Rexburg.... 4,253 Georgetown. 3,294 3,235||Olney. 8,612 7,831 
Rupert..... 3,098 67||Gibson City. 3,029 2,401 Oregon. - Boss 3,205 2,825 
St. Anthony. 2,695 4,105 4,440||Ottawa..... 16,957 16,005 
mon. .5.< , 8,647 6,825||Palatine . 4, 2,222 
Sandpoint. 4,265 .'54 12,149 8,055||Pana....... 6,178 5,966 
7 Falls 17,600 Glenview, ‘53. 10,057 2,500||Paris....... 460 9,281 
W: s ui Park Forest, 55 23,715-51, eG eee 
Weiser....... 3,961 55.. 34,189 22,974 Boe setae "54 21,879 12,063 
*West Boise. 3.024 Reheat: Grayslake, '54 2,704  «......||Paxton..... 3,795 3,106 
vill 4 3,391 Pekin Reave, avete 21,858 19,407 
ILLINOIS 10,999 11;453||Peoria...... 11,856 105,087 
Abingdon... 3,300 : 3,121 Peoria Heights 5,42 , 
Aledo. ..... 2,919 = 2,593||Harvey..... 20,683 17'878||Peru....... "653 8,983 
Alorton..... AT eae 1379 3:9 noenix..... 606 2:875 
De.+++++ 32,550 Hazel Crest’53 3,117 ......- Pinckneyville 3,299 3,146 
Miteésa Oe | seed fash QRGipuaiot 96 ae 
z # ontiac.... ; 9, 
Heights, ’'53 13,380 Princeton... 5, 22 
Aurora..... 7 ,076 20,480 14,476!|Quincy..... 1,450 40,469 
Barrington, '55 4, ; : Rantoul, 54. —- 21,78 : 
Batavia..... . 3, 4,141 4,514||*Ridgewood. 080. ani 
Beardstown. 6,080 6,505|| Hillside, '54. 4.305 1 enter Riverdale, 53 _ 8,125 2,865 
Belleville. . 32,721 Hinsdale, 55 11,324 7,336||River Forest 10.823 ~- 9,487 
Bellwood, ’53 12,527 Homewood, '53 10,613 4,078]|River Grove, '54 ue 070 3,301 
Belvidere. 9,422 Hoopeston. . 5,992 5,381||Riverside. .. 9/153 7,935 
Bensenville, 55 «6,451 *Ingalls Park 6,820 Fire icwsts one Robbins. ... 4,766 1,349 
Benton..... 7,848 . Thokson ville: 20,387 19,844||Robinson... 6,407 4,311 
Berkeley, 54 3,430... Jerseyville. 5,792 4,809||Rochelle. ... 5,449 4,200 
Berwyn....- 51,280 Johnston City 4,479 5,418]|*Rockdale 
Bloomington 34,163 3 Let. . Se ois. 51,601 42,365 Junction. . eaen Ne ac 
Blue Island.. 17,622 Kankakee... 25,856 22/241||Rock Falls. . 7.983 4,987 
Bradley..... 5,699 3,689 ||Kenilworth.. 2,789 2,935 Roektord, "52 105,438 84,637 
Broadview, 54 6,928 eon 16,821 16,901}|Rock Island 48:710 42.775 
Brookfield, 53 17,580 La Grange, 53 13,026 10,479||Round Lake 
Brooklyn... 2,568 2,158 Park, ’55. 2:516: 2eaueee 
Bushnell.... 3,317 10,322 3,406 Rushville 2,682 2,480 
12,123 6,885||St. Charles. 6,709 5,870 
12,288 4,462 lems Sis’ 6,159 7,319 
12,083 12,812||Sandwich 3,027 2,6' 
Lawrenceville 6,328 6,213||Savanna 5,058 4,792 
Mt... 2. 2,757 2,557 *Scraper-Mdech- 
2,630 2.355 erville. 2,922 >" Gaewes 5 
Libertyville, 54 «6,561 3,930 Shelbyviile. - i 4,462 4,092 
ipa dhe Shiller Park, '55 2,570 ...... 
Teese 4,311 Silv: 3 2,990 
14,362 7172 
Lincoln- 2,825 
wood, '54.. 6,017 
Litchfield... 7,208 2,272 
paign. 3 23,302||Lockport . . . 4,955 
Charleston. - é 9,164 8,197||Lombard,’53 14,043 sare 
Chester. . 5,110]|*Long Lake. 2,637 
Chicago..... ' 3,620,962 3,396,808|| Loves Park.. 5,366 .....=/||- Kegah.... -. 2,830) sae 
Chicago Heights 24,551 22,461 ae "54. 7,662 3,664 
Chillicothe. . 2,767 Leansboro 3,008 75,503 
Christopher. 3,545 Macomb.... 10,592 01 
Cicero, 54. . 67,989 Madison.... 7,963 4,212 
Claredon . 2,726 3,369 
Enis, "55... 4,620 Marion..... 10,459 11,363 
inton....- 5,945 5. Markham, ’55 3,950 44 
Collinsville "54 12,902 arseilles.. . 4,514 14,930 
ae B,b00 > Sew. ;Y65 3,228 10 
Creveroe We ore. belies 66- -17,879 708 
Lake, attoon, ’ ’ 
eerie. 37,864 27,473 8,313 
Decatur 66.269 . 59.305||Meirose © .«  . _ |\Tinley Park, 02 3,019 | sso 
Deerfield, "52 4,188 16,014 2,838 
De Kalb, ’55 14,965 Mendota.... 5,12: 14,064 
Des Plaines’53 20,663 Metropolis, ’64 7,784 5,288 
Dixon..... 5 1,523 Midlothian, ’54 4,344 5,454 
Dolton..... 5,5: ? EY 7,236 
Downers 37,397 3,041 
Grove, ’55 17,060 64 Zieh 
Du Quoin... 1%, 10, aD son 
i Tee ; , , 
Rast Alton. 3 ,290 926 : Fle ; 
East Moline. 13,913 3,531 3 oat 
East Fer ouis 82298 75,609 ie 3.355 
Patrardsville 8,776 8/008|| Grove, '54. 7,427 2,010|| WesternSprgs.’53 7,206 4,856 
Effingham... 6,892 6,180||Mount Carmel 8,732 6.987||West Frankfort 11/384 12/383 
Wldorado.... 4,500 4'891;|Mount Morris 2,709 2,304||*West Kankakee 2784 — eee 
Elgin....... 44,223 38,333 ||Mount ; Westmont, 53 4,356 ee 
Elmhurst, ’54 28, 1342 15,485 Prospect, '53 _ 6,113 1,720|| Westville. . 3, 4 
Elinwood Mount Vernon 15,600 14,724||Wheaton, 53 16,001 7,389 
Park, ’54.. -21,554 13,689 ||Mundelein, '54 4,314 1328|!White Hall. 3,082 3,025 
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Places in the U.S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 
Place 1950 1940}| Place 1950 1 
 FLLINOIS—Continued INDIANA—Continued 


South Bend. 


ington. 10,9 
7\| West Lafayette 11,873 


4,483 ? 
10.307 ue aes 
oe i808 
U 
eT AlDIAR <5 'ekty Pare 952 3,185 — 
wees 528 4)518 
Aaa, te ‘ 17'113 17/355 
do2|| Atlantic... $802 Sted 3 
: z mtic.... »802)| Columbus... ¥ 4 
ity 47 aicduen 3409 vis 
Columbus... 18,370 Belle Plaine, 3,202 1722 oane 3 
Connersville. 15,550 898)| Bettendorf... 3,143 11,262 3 : 
Crawfordsville 12/851 089 2,732 1; 10,045 
Crown Point 5,839 Ue 2.569 2,059 
ene i 8 Z x 2,042 
Danville ne 832 |/Bllis. 2'649 042 
Ip... 2'530 97349 1 ae 
[ | a ae 3,048 120 10.335 10,557 
East Chicago 54,263 Centerville. . 8,413 3.257 3. Pi 
Edinbure... S88 3'466|| Charles City : 4, 4,373 
are x ‘harles 1 " ¢ 
Elkhart..... 35,646 Cherokee. . at st $ : 
Elwood... °: 11,362 : 306 
Eyvansvilie..  128°636 pny art 
Fairmount. . f 12,605 2.0n9 
Fort Wayne 133,607  118,410||Clinton..... 30,379. 26,270/|tpevincton ” 8.625 ree 
Frankfort... 15,028 3,775 3,3043 
Franklin 7,316  6,264||Cresco...... pete 
Garrett... ate! $012 Saas 
ee Ske ; Davenp ee : z 
Gas City. 3, Decorehne aa aE La 
Goshen..." 13/003 Denison. **: 33,575 30,018 G8) 
aes 6,888 Des Moines, 11,335 1 
ee - 6,159 De Witt.... 2,644 2206s eas i, 
eal 6,619 Dubuque. ., 49 8,507 
reenwood., 3/066 Bagle Grove. 176 4 7 190,553 ee 
Grifath... 470 dora...... 3'553 Stee 32189 
Seornerwee 94 Emmetsburg 760. SBT cananns mae 5,538 
a sore Mty 7,253 6)| Estherville, , 6. os 23,351 14,390 
Bl on , 54 9,017 Evansdale,,,. 3,571 ..... 20,579 19,220 
Hobart... 10,244 Fairfield... 7 oes oS ste 
Fplome Corner Sif) AD sero Forest City, 2545] |x ODS... ss 4,545 4,497 
Huntingburg. 4,058 Fort Dodge. 22'904 19,056 11,659 
Huntington. 15,079 Fort Madison 14/063 3,866 ae 
Indianapolis. 427,173 — $86,972||Glenwood.... 4,664 4.501 689 Le 
Jasonville... 2,937 3,418]|Grinnell. 2!) 6,828 5,210 ae 3.376 5 
Fa er iile "64 12eeo «br 42||Hampton.:: 4.43 4,006 110 ae 
ny le,'54 18,191 11,493]| Harlan, . | 3'727 3,06 2,762 — 
endallville, 6,119 5,431|| Hawarden... 2/681 5,593 3,979 - 
Knox....... 3,034 2;165||Humboldt,.. 2'819 BAT 4,145 
pe 38,672 33,795)| Independence 4,342 10,081 10,193 
Lafayette... 35,568 = 28.798/|Indianola... 5,145 4,123) |baola....... 3,972 3,o11 
Ewrtuaioite “ans 1eyeOtowe City: afaik pees 
. @ Falls. , i 
Henn sks 7881 6,529||Jefferson, .. "386 4,088 19,341 17,571 
Peon sect 8978 6,263]|Keokuk..... 16,144 Pratt....., 7,52 6,591 ~ 
Madison, "61 - -1o'ste se Ga Knoxville, .. 7,625 9 ‘oa Sees 438i 
, ; . ars... > 26, 21, 
Martinsvitig 2051 — ?828/|/Manchestst? 9 i aibood | 
Michigan City 28,395  26,476||Marion...-- SON 7e7o1 67.838 
Mishawaka.. 32,913 28,208||Marshalitown 19'821 7,747 7,246 
Monticello. | qaae 3,393]| Mason City, 27,980 168,279 114,966 | 
Mount Vern ee 3,153|| Missouri Valley 3,546 10,2 9,506 
Mount Vernon 6,150 5,638|| Monticello. "388 KENTUCKY : 
Hanae 58,479 49,720||Mount Pleasant 5/843 31.131 
Nappanee... 308 3008 Nee 19,041 2°96 73330 | 
New Albany 29,346 251414|| New Ham a 4,1 3,15 
ew Castle.. 18,271 —-16'620 ron 8741 | 
Noblesville. . 567 5,575 2'176 
North Man- : 14/585 
chester. . . 3,977 3,170|| Osage. | '°** : 
North Vernon 3,488 2112||Ocnesia’ 3910 
oe eo City. 539 3,068 4,524 + 
Baoll.....,, 1575 2/218 4,199 
Se = »308 12,432 Se: ges 7,893 
Plainfeld,’64 3,436 sit 44g CaaS 
4,847 ; 


i 


‘ort... 
pie te 2 


reas 3,224 


Fulton. 
town. 5,516 
1asgow.... 7,025 
‘eenville... 2,661 
. ton Park 2,579 
Harlan 4 
Hazard 


Ma. 8,63: 
M Ricaborowsh if 482 
Aaa ticello. . aoe 
: Rearsanteld. 3,257 
Mount Birsicn! 5, 1294 
. od 6,035 
31,044 


Newp 
Nicholasville 3,406 


Owensboro. . 33,651 
ue: 828 
Paintsville -) 
rote 6,912 
Park Hills. 2,577 
*Picadome 7,352 
Pikeville. . 154 
ville. . 3,890 
Prestonsburg 3,585 
Princeton... 5,388 
Providence. Ae 
enone 10,268 
4,529 
Bee: 4,403 
merset.. 7,097 
South Fort 
Mitchell. . 3,142 
*The Meadows 3,742 
Vaemapue 37348 
urg 9 
Winchester. 9,226 
LOUISIANA 
Abbeville. 9,33: 
Alexandria 34,913 
Amite City. 8 
Bastrop... 2,769 
Baton uge 125,629 
Berwick 619 
ogal 5798 
Bossier City. 15,470 
Bunkie..... ,66 
Church rae 2,897 
Covington. 5,113 
Crowley. 12,784 
acca seer 
ie ty 5 
5,799 
Pet adsonville 4,150 
Eunice...... 8,184 
Ferriday.... eS 
ankl 144 
*Golden “Meadow 2,820 
*Goosport. . "31 
Gretna..... 13,813 
Hammond 8,01 
Harahan 3,394 
Haynesville 3,040 
Homer..... 4,749 
ouma..... 11,505 
Jackson.... 6,77: 
Jeanerette. . 4,692 
Jennings, '53 10,673 
Jonesboro... ,097 
Kaplan..... 4,562 
enmner....+++ 535 
Lafayette 33,541 
Lake Arthur 2,84! 
Lake Charles 41,272 
Lake E hopeeed 4,123 
Leesville. . 4,67 
Mansfield. . 4 "440 


*Maplewood 23671 


eeeses 


Place 1950 


Ville Platte.. 
Vinton..... 
West Monroe 
ely he 3 
Winnfield... 
Winnsboro.. 


1,892||Lubec....... 973 
4,123 adawaska 4,900 
°523||Madison..... 3,639 
SAson Mexico...... 4,762 
3,252||Millinocket. 5,890 
3,750||Milo.......- 898 
3,889 || New viouee 2,628 
242 aot 3,811 
2,857||Oakland..... 2,679 
4,274 Old Orchard 
Gee Beach..... 4,707 
Pais Old Town 8,261 
10,879||Orono.....-- ,504 
.033||Paris.......- 358 
1,082|| Pittsfield . 3,909 
2/418||Portland..... 7,634 
3,497||Presque Isle.. 9,954 
9,052||Rockland 9,234 
§,384|| Rumford 9,954 
3,362||Saco....-++- 10,324 
7,343||Sanford..... 15,177 
2'639)|Scarborough.. 4,600 
2,838 ||Skowhegan. . 7,422 
,875||South Berwick 2,646 
19,210]|South Portland 21, oe 
2,131||Thomaston... 2'810 
21,207||Topsham.... 2,626 
3,711||Van Buren... 5,094 
2,829|| Waldoboro... 2,536 
4,065||Waterville. .. 18,287 
......tWestbrook,.. 12,284 


1940 


le Lee Me a ek 
LOUISIANA—Continued 


1950 


eee , 
Capitol Heights 2,729 
Chestertown 43 


0||Riverdale. .. 


Rockville 


8||Salisbury. - . 


‘Takoma Park 


0 || Westernport 


Westminster 


MAINE—Continued 


Beans 
#000900. 


Bern Bon 
Basocesbe 


6,140 
(a) Excludes ‘Population of U.S. 


6,51 
3,035 ||Naval Acad 
8,658 MASSACHUSETTS 
2,927 “ie 15: 708 
5,161||Acton....... 2,701 
3,554 : 145 
3,172||Adams...... 12,608 
8,218 "4 
3,714 10,362 
1/932 eis 
2,255 
479 
11,180 
22,07 
6,62 
2,335 
3,572 
8,3. 
3,528 
3,80 
3,50: 
2,979 
26,867 
25,537 
7,933 
4,566 
770,816 
18378 
3,108 Bridgewater. 9,512 8,902 
4,477||Brockton. 62,860 62,343 
3,836 Brookline. . .. 49,786 
4,431)|B 3 275 
6,223 110,879 
3,00 238 
2,834 2,557 
3,649 07 
2,730||Chelsea...... aeae 
2,557 ||Clinton...... 12,440 
7,688 All 
3,702 7,972 
4,094||/Dalton....” 4,206 
oz 14,179 
73,643 O11 
193 15,508 
8,899 2,684 
10,230 2,983 
63 2,617 
14,886 7,339 
,842||Dudley...... 4,616 
7,159||Duxbury. 3, 2,259 
,546 || East Bridgewater 4412 3,832 
15,781 ||Easthampton. 94 10,316 
,533||East Long- 
2,334 3,403 
5,380||Haston.....- 6,135 
2,497 ||Everett...... ahaa 
16,688 Ns. os 10,9: 
11,087 || Fall River... 111, ‘963 115, 438 


* on ah 


272 Places in the U. S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 


"Place 1950 1940 |;Place 1950 


pe re nk ee SF ei wee a 
MASSACHUSETTS—Continued MASSACHUSETTS—Continued 


Re rcene yep. 
6,878 (Shite dent 5993 


5,824 Southborough Peg 
oul rr: e. , 
15.672 ||South Hadley 10,145 


2,550 poste 2,855 
2,576 ||Spencer..... 5 

2,037 Springield. . 162,399 
2,875||Stoneham. . 13,229 
2,570 Stoughton. . on rd ae 
2,535||Sturbridge. . . 2,805 
1.790||Sudbury..... 2,596 
46,752 ||Sutton....... 3,102 
8,003||Swampsce.t . 11,580 
3,330||Swansea..... 6,121 
3,924 ||Taunton,.... 109 
3,000||Templeton.. . 4,757 
53,750 ||Tewksbury... 7,505 
3,113 os 2,817 


5,790 t 4 
101,389 || Westborough. 7,378 
8,181||West Boylston 2,570 


2,195||Westfield.... 20,962 
98,123)||Westford.... 4,262 
2,287|) Westminster . 2,768 
58,010 Utes eeternts 5,026 
Manchester. . 2,868 2,472||Wes 4,989 
Mansfield ... 7,184 6,530 West "Springtcla 20,438 
Marblehead... 13,765 10,856 || Westwood. 5,837 
Marlborough. 15,756 15,154 || Weymouth. . 2,690 
Marshfield... 3,267 2,419||Whitman.... 8,413 
Maynard. 6,978 6,812||Wilbraham... 4,003 
Medfield 4,549 4,384 || Williamstown 6,194 
Medford..... 66,113 63,083 || Wilmington. . 7,039 
Melrose.,.... 26,988 25,333 ||Winchendon,. 6,585 
Medway..... 3,744 3,297||wWinchester... 15,509 
pee. 2,804 2,320||Winthrop,... 19,496 
Meth 24,477 21,880|/Woburn. .... 20,492 
Middiebordugn 10,164 9,032 || Worcester... . 
Middleton . 2,916 2,348 ||Wrentham... 
Milford...... 15,442 15,388 |/Yarmouth.. .. 
Millbury..... 8,347 6,983 MI 
IMLS. eis.sre 2,651 2,278||Adrian..... 
Milton... 22,395 18,708 || Albion 
6,125 5,597 ||Algonac,... 
7,812 7,582 || Allegan 
2,679 1,835 Allen Park. 
3,484 3,401]/Alma,...... 341 
Natick....... 19,838 13,851]|Alpena..... 13,135 
Needham. 16,313 12,445||/Ann Arbor, . 48,261 
New Bedford. 109,189 110,341||Bad Axe.. Oe 
Newburyport. 14,111 13,916 ||Battle Creek 48,666 
Newton..,... 81,994 69,873 ||\Bay City 52,823 
Norfolk...... ‘ ,294||Belding..... 


436 
North Adams 21,567 22,213/|Benton Harbor 18 769 
Northampton 29,063 24,794 ||*Benton Heights 6,160 


North Andover 8,485 7,524||Berkley..... 17,931 
North Attle- Bessemer. .. ,509 

borough... 12,146 10,359||Big Rapids... 6,736 
Northborough 3,122 2,382 ||Birmingham 15,467 
Northbridge.. 10,476 10,242||Boyne City. H 
ee Brook- Buchanan... ‘ 

Saisie 3,304 penis 10,425 

North Reading 2,886 ||Caro....... ; 
Norton 3,107 Gontee Line. 7,659 
Norwell. ‘ 1,871||Charlevoix. . 2,695 
Norwood.... ; 15,383 ||Charlotte... 6,606 
Orange 5,611||Cheboygan.. 5,687 
Oxford 4,623||Chelsea..... 080 
Palmer 9,149 ||Clawson ,196 
Peabody 21,711)|Coldwater 8 
pembrers 

eppere: 5 
Pittsfield 5 
Plymouth.... 13,608 (By 3,19: 
Provincetown 3,795 3,668 ||East Detroit 21,461 
Quincy...... 83,835 75,710||EKast Gran 
Randolph.... 9,982 7,634 Raplan, oh 6,403 
Reading. .... 14,006 10,866 ||East Lansing 20,325 
Rehoboth. arity 3,700 2,736 ||*Hastlawn. . 12! 
Revere. ..... 36,763 34,405 en Rapids 3,509 
Rockland..., 8,960 8,087 ||Ecorse...... 17,948 
Rockport.... 4,231 3,556 ||*Englewood Park- 
Rutland.,... 3,056 2,181 Brownlee Park 4,171 
Salem....... 41,880 41,213||Escanaba. .. 15,170 
Salisbury... . 2,695 2,376 ||Essexville. . . 3,167 
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Pleasant Ridge 3,594 
Plymouth.. 6,637 
Pontiac..... 73,681 


2,807 
River Rouge 20,549 


Rochester. . 4,279 
Rogers City. 3,873 
Romeo..,. 985 
Roseville. . . 15,816 
Royal Oak, 46,898 

aginaw... 92,918 
St. Clair. . 4 


09 
St. Clair Shores 19,823 


4 ||St. ah 2,946 
St. Johns. 4,954 
7 |{St. Joseph. 10,223 
St. Louis.. 3,347 


Sault Ste. Marie 17,912 

South Haven 5,629 

*Springfield Place- 
ee Fs 13,161 


Three Rivers 6,785 
Traverse City 16,974 
Trenton. ... 6,222 
*Vandercook 3,190 


Places in the U. S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 273 
1950 1940 ||Place 1950 1940||Place 1950 1940 
MICHIGAN—Cantinued MINNESOTA—Continued MISSOURI—Continued 
2, 2,154 
2,747 eee ee i Ye OB 
Beet 5.501 70 39 
Oe) F010 aie 6" s. 24 2 
131408 4,223 28 ie 
*Woodlawn Orchards- Sit; 36'622 300,178 
Knollwood Pk. 4,085 ...... 68 6,335 
Wyandotte. . 36,846 30,61 5,957 > See 
Yosilanti.... 18,302 12,121 11,110 10,080 
a owes bo ae 
Albert Lea 13,545 12,200 3,233 2992 
Alexandria 6.319 5,051 6,808 5,025 
Anoka...... »396 6,42 2.554 2/263 
Austin., 2 23,100 18,307 5,074 5,341 
Bayport. ... 502 2,633 4.709 3,598 
Bemidji . 10,001 9,427 4.389 4'669 
enson..... 398 2,729 4,152 4,206 
Blue Earth. . 3,843 8,702 3,396 2673 
Brainerd.... 2,637 12,071 13,416 12,875 
Breckenridge 3,623 (745 3,172 3,206 
Brooklyn Center 4,284 ,870 8/850 7533 
Cambridge. . 2/978 1.592 6.834 "7 
6,861 A8T 113623 9,053 
7,685 7,304 13,115 12,920 
Rae 4,771 395 
8,175 6,035 3/106 27431 
7,352 7,161 5,790 5,318 
777 2,954 8,009 8,181 
3,724 2,373 4,291 2,726 2450 
5,787 5,015 20,598||North Kansas 
sDLL 101,065 Ef At cide 3,886 2,688 
2,930)|Overiand . 11,566 9 
5,049 3,511 1 : 3,866 = S=¢eeane 
9,744 5,855 4,591 3,907 
5,474 5'970||McComb... 10,401 _.9;898||Pine Lawn., 6,425... 
5,872 6,887 11,163 
8,193 6,988 407 
3,884 ...... 4,240 
6,02: 14,527 
ast 10,848 12,802 
2,801 2,887 5141 
Glenwood... 6 *564||Ocean Springs 3,058 | 1,881)|St. Ann..... (4,90%  «.- 7 
Golden Valley 5,551 2,048 10,803 
Grand Rapids 6,019 4,875 75,711 
Granite Falls Pari! 2,388 816,048 
Hast aes 56 5,66 .787 
ee ee 26,338 ms 
) ; 5 i 
Hutchinson ‘ 4,6' 3,887 2,182 
International 7,944 
Falls..... 6,269 5,626 ,070 
Jackso! 7,313 3 61,238 
Lake City. 3,457 3,204 “BLT 
Le Sueur.... 713 2,302 7,046 
Litchfield... 4,608 3,920 2,125 
Little Falls.. 6,717 6,047 33,023 
Luverne.... 3,650 3,114 aie 
Mankato. 18,809 15,654 2,67 
Marshall... . 5,92: 4,590 5,868 
Minneapolis. 521,718 492,370 6,756 
Montevideo. 5,459 220 7,033 
Moorhead... ,870 9,491 18,394 
Morris...... »Sll 3'914||Boonville... 6,686 6 ,089||Wellston.... 9,396 sa 
New Ulm... 348 8,743 4,026 
Northfield... 7,487 4,533 ae 
North Mankato 4,788 8,517 1 eo 
North St. Paw »248 3,135 23,261 
Ortonville... 2,577 2,469 665 
Owatonna.. . 10,191 8,694 37,081 
Park Rapids 3,027 2,643 ||Cameron.... 3,570 ‘509 
Pipestone 5,269 682 ||Cape Girardeau 21,578 27 
Proctor..... 69. 2,468 ||Carrollton... 4,380 3,014 
Red Wing... 10,645 9,962||Carthage.. . 1,188 3,799 
Redwood Falls 3,81 3'270||Caruthersville 8,614 4,524 
Richfield, ’54 31,756 3778 ||Chaffee..... 1134 29,928 
Robbinsdale. 11,28) 6,018 ||Charleston 501 9332 
Rochester... 9/885 26/312||Chillicothe. . 8,694 6,427 
Roseville.... 6:48 Tear =< Clayton 16,035 15,056 
St. Cloud..° 28,410  —-24,173||Clinton..... 1075 245 
St. James... 3,861 4 olumb 31,974 2,754 
St. Louis Crystal City 3,499 5,874 
Park '54.. 35,292 7,737 ||De Soto.... 5,357 6,642 
St. Paul.... 311,349  287,736||Dexter..... 4,624 7,313 
St. Peter.... 7,754 atts Hast Prairie. aes Ber 
. ,140 iy OD 2 sys * f 
oe Rapin e410 2,981||Eldorado Springs 2,618 27644 
Shakopee. .. 3,185 2/418 ||fxcelsior Springs 5,888 2,538 
Sleepy Eye.. 3,278 2,923 ||Farmington. 4,490 y 978 
South St. Paul 15,909 11,844 ||Fayette % 3,144 er Bow Park- 
Springfield. . 2,574 2,361 ||Ferguson.... 11,573 5,724 Floral Park 5,128 SB 
Staples..... 2,782 2,952 StuS....+ é 5,199 4,620|| Whitefish... 3,268 60: 
Stiilwater... 7,674 7,013 || Flat River.. 5,308 3 Wolf Point. . 2.557 1,960 
Thief River Falls 6,926 6,019 ||Florissant.. . 3,737 NEBRASKA Bae 
Wie tolacere 3,020 3,085 || Fredericktown 3,696 aon $288 
Two Harbors 4,400 4,046 ||/Fulton...... 0,052 oe ince 
Virginia 12,486 12,264 ||Glendale.... 930 11.8 Pee 
Wadena.... 3,958 2,916 ||Hannibal... 20,444 3,858 $48 
aseca..... 4,927 4,270 || Harrisonville 2,530 van Her 
Write Bi Ee tak 3616 Baa8 Mermantis 3, 3808 687 4,262 
e: e 3, ( Whe y ; 4 
Wilner ‘ #! Z ,410 7.623 |\Higginsville. 3,428 8,884 7,632 
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274 Places in the U. S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 
Place 1950 1940||Place 1950 1940}| Place 1950 
NEBRASKA—Continued NEW JERSEY—Continued NEW ERE 
) Bogota..... 7,66 7,346)| Mill 
Ga F002 2038 Boonton... 7,163 6.739 || Millville... . 16041 
bury... 6,395 6,304||Bordentown. 5,497 ane 43, 
Fails City 6,203 6,146||Bound Brook 8,374 7.616|| Morris Plains —_2,707 
Fremont... 14;762 11/862 Bradley Beach oe wens Morristown. 17,124 
Gomennics. eo77 3330 pienee 2.640 .... .||*Mount Potty 8,206 
Grand Island 22,682 19.130 Burlington. . 12,051 19,905 Piouniain SAEs © 7806 
Hoidred ers rear 13360 coawelica 6.270 4'932||Neptune City 3,073 
Muskerviile 2717 : Camden.... 124,55, 117.536||Newark..... | 438,776 
arney.... 12,115 "9,643 Cape | May.. 3,607 2.588 New Brunswick 38/811 
ar: fe . = 
mess: o8'sea si9s4 Carteret 13,030 11,976||__ over (t)... 18,168 
McCook... . 7,67. "212||Chatham. .. 7391 4'888|| New Milford 6,006 
Nebraska City _ 6,87 7°339||Clayton . 3/023 2'320|| New Providence 3,380 
Norfolk... . 11/335 10;490||Clementon. . 3,191 2'866|| Newton... .. 781 
North Piatto 15,433 12,429||Cliftside Park 17,116 16,892 North Arlington 15,970 
sarcrsee a5i'iir oos'baallc Sloe {376 2’603|| Bergen (t) 41,560 
See : 3)027 2°532||Collingswood 15,800 12'685]|*Northeast 
Plattsmouth. 4,874 4.268||Cranford (t). 18,602 12'860||__ Vineland... 5,646 
chuyler 2/883 2'808||Cresskill. 31534 2'246|| Northfield... 3,498 
Scottsbluff; 12/858 12'057||Delaware (t) 10,358  ...>.. North Haledon 3,550 
ard 3/154 "826||Dover...... 1,174 10,49i|| North Plainfield 12,766 
4,912 3/388||Dumont 13/013 "556|| North Wildwood 3,1 
; Dunellen... . 6,291 5,360 west 
5,557 4,556||*Bast Keansburg 2,596 ...... Vineland. 3,827 
3,227 2°650||Bast Orange. 79,340 68,945|| Nutley. ...- "992 
27700 2'188||Bast Paterson 15,386 4'937||Oaklyp..... 4'889 
8,128 2'648||Bast Rutherford 7; ae 7,268||Ocean City 6,040 
3,595 2,719||Eatontown. . 3,044 1,758||*Ocean Grove 3,806 
2/658 2'510||Edgewater 952 4'028|| Oceanport. . "588 
6,178 383] |Ege Harbor bones 3 1838 3,589 || Orade! : 3,665 
‘NEVADA Elizabeth. 112'817 109,912||Orange..... ‘037 
Boulder City 3.903 Englewood. . 23,145 18,966|| Palisades Park 9,635 
Carson City. 3,082 "° 2\478 Ewing (6) 16/840). = <ikek oe Palmyra.... 802 
ION .talsic 393 4.094||Pair Haven. 060 2,491|| Paramus. .. 268 
(STR eS eens i 4°140||Fair Lawn. . 23,885 9,017|| Park Ridge. 3,189 
*Henderson 31643. .,....||Fairview.... 81661 8'770|| Parsippany-Troy 
Las Vegas. '55 44 795 '§,422||Fanwood.... 228 2,310 is (t) 15,290 
North Las Vegas 3.875 ......||Flemington., 3,0 2,617 Oe ns +702 
es 6 . 32.497 21 317||*Florence- Paterson.... 139,336 
arks..... . 3 203 5,318||_, Roebling 6,78. meen Paulsboro. 7842 
permeunns 2°847 2'485'|\Fort Lee. . 11,648 9,468|| Penns Grove 6.6! 
NEW HAMPSHIRE Ts 86 ,009||Pennsauken (t) 22, $69 
un. wits 19,084 | Rrechold. 5 6.952||Perth Amboy 41/330 
Claremoné.; 12/811 —12'144||Garwood..). “sess «= *SRSal|Pine Hi =, St eae 
Splat 7,988 27,171||*Gipbstown. 2)546 eee Piscataway ® 10,180 
di tes eee ,651]|Glassboro. .. 5,867 4,925|| Pitman. . . "9 
i apesa ,400!|Glen Ridge. . 7,620 7.331 Plainfleld |” 42'366 
Dover... 87 14,990]|Glen Rock. . 7145 5,177||Pleasantville 11,938 
Riveter ees es Boas 1,533)/Gloucester.. 14,357 13/692||Point Pleasant 4,009 
Farmington: re 5,398) |Guttenberg.. 5,566 .200|| Point Pieasant 
ieee ae ,095||Hackensac 29,219 26;279|| Beach. 2,900 
sit 6,749||Hackettstown 3/894 ‘289||Pompton Lakes 4,654 
2507 [ences eRe aan Prospect Pa i 12,330 
Y le F TOS: ar) 
ene Haddon Heights 7/287 5,555|| Rahw: 1,290 
a 5 aledon . 04 5,303}! R: ey. ADC 4,670 
3,487|/Hamilton (t) 41,156 =... Raritan... . 2 5,131 
108 | ea onton 411 7,668||Red Bank..: — 12°743 
379 Harrison, 490 14) 171)| Ridgefield. . 8,312 
13'839 Hasbrouck ~ Ridgefield Park 11,993 
13/484 | lakes 9,181 6,716|| Ridgewood. . “481 
113 3'0 Hawthorne. . 14,81 12'610|| River Edge.. 9,204 
Le 495 3,095||Highland Park 9,721 '002||*Riverside.. 7°199 
Littleton. 4817 grees Highlands... 2,95: 2.076|| Riverton. . 2,761 
pistleton. 82°732 77'685 isutstown. Pats een Rockaway. « 3,812 
Poors iiaislee ret ,927|| Hillside (t).. 21,007 18'556|| Roselle Park 11°88 
Ries: aes 32,927 ||Hoboken., 50,676 50;115|| Rumson. . . 4,044 
Newport. . 5,131 acae Irvington... 9,201 55,328|| Runnemede, 4217 
Northumberland 2°79 2740 Jersey Cy ape OE SOL Ae Rutherford. . 17:411 
embroke. 1094 2;769||\Kearn 4 9,050 
Plomounse $98 Sagsligeminart. OES Baal Rae 
’ 198: e i ee » 
Fortamouth. 18,830 14'821 Keyport... 5,888 5,147 Somer ville 11,371 
Salem.....: re ue pambertvilie 4/477 * 4,447 South Bound ‘ 
poneraworth 6,927 6,136]|Leonia... |" 38 eres ssoutee es) 2,905 
Rraneey---- 2.806 2,262||Lincoin Park _ 3/376 2/186 eas eae 
Wolfeboro... _2'581 2,400||Linden 0/64. 24'118|| South Grange > 1eta6 
NEW JERSEY °° Findenivoid: 3.479 '552||South Plainflela 8°00 
Ore gormany (ite siver, 53 PGE SB 1608 
Asbury Park 17,004” 14,617||Long Branch 45882 -14,552||_ Vineland.. —_2,834 
23,090 , 
Atlantis igh. ©1607 64,004 Lyndnurst ©) 19/980 17'4bal|teanesk Gh. Sae8 
qutubon.:: $08? 2.935] (Manasauisa 317s BBO SRM sive BRP 
Berke: z Foon AEE Maplewood (t) 25,201 28°138 Tere 128'bo0 
Believille.;.- 82,019 28,167||Matawan.. $448 3.286|| Union @. oe 
Boling 1213 1/250||Maywood, . 8,667 a hel enon Beach 636 
Bergenfield 17 cae 3,435||Merchantviile  4°183 4.052||Union City.. 55,537 
Bernardsviiie d'oeq _-:'19275||Metuchen. . 9,879 Beer ll vontnor City 815 
ae 956 '405||Middlesex. | 5,943 par || Verona... 10,921 
Beverly. 3.08 2.691||Middletown (t) 16:203 708) Vineland. we 15 
Bloomteid. 49,307  41,623]|Midland 164" 4 §o5|| Waldwick... 3,963 
ngdale 3,251 2'606|/Millburn fos 14°560 Were ston so10 
; 5 : 


Places in the U. S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 


Place 1950 1940 
NEW YORK—Continued 
New York Mills 3,366 3,628 
A Niagara Falls 90,872 78,029 
North Pelham ; one 
y* Northport... 3,859 A 
: North Tarrytown 8730 8.808 
7% 01 wn A 
4 4 000|| North Tona- 
49 wanda.... 24,731 20,254 
& 5 Norwich.... 81816 8,604 
| 3 ceeeenr ee 
€) . * y 
5,267 Olean...... 22,884 21,506 
3,292 Oneida..... 11,325 10,291 
4,492 Oneonta.... 13,564 11,731 
2,624 ining. . ° 16,098 996 
M pete Oswego..... 22,647 22,062 
Wildwood. wego. 5,350 5,068 
*Willlamstown 6 *Oyster Bay 5,215 oe fe 
Woodbridge (t) 35,758 59||/Palmyra.... 3,034 2,709 
Woodbury.. 10,931 Patcho; ve 7,361 7,181 
Wood- Denke Pas Peekskill. 17,731 17,311 
Wood Ridge. fs Pelham Manor 5,306 5,302 
NEW MEXICO Penn Yan... 5,481 5,308 
Alamogordo. 6,783 CITY. cece 4,533 4,468 
Albu re ooh 96.815 Plattsburgh. 17,738 16,351 
0. 4.516 Pleasantville 4,361 454 
2 ES goat LOI 36||Port Chester 23,970 —- 23,073 
; *Port Jefferson 3,296 sinbatte 
seeee 3||Port Jervis. . 9,372 9,749 
2 Potsdam.... 7A91 4,821 
- pa ep) 41,023 40,478 
i 3||Rensselaer . 10,856 10,768 
*Riverhead.. 4,892 ae aie 
Rochester... 332,488 324,975 
Rockville 
Centre... 22,362 18,613 
Rome: TT O08 
Or aie aee Ps 
od Cruces. . Salamanca 8,861 9.011 
e en Voens (ity) Z 389 Soratuce opr Bars 473 1x78 
A aratoga mS gs 4 
Lordsb ie 3,525 Saugerties. . 3/9 3,916 
*Sayville.. $307 eset 
Scarsdale. .- 13,15 12,966. 
Schenectady. 91,785 87,549 
Scotia..... . 7,81 7,960 
Sea Cliff. . 368 4'416 
eee Seneca Falis, 6,634 6,452 
EV craGiets 4,815 3,012 
Silver Creek. 3,068 3,067 
aaa we Sloan....... 4,698 3,836 
Solvay...... 7,868 8,201 
Tucume South Glens "ralls 3.648 Poet 
or Vinee OW lens i 
sen nee _ or” Consequences $.974||outh Nyack ay aso 
changed from Hot Springs th 1950, a saligoringyile Yo 3°32 2'849 
W YOR 19.730] |Suffern..... 4,010 3,768 
Albany..... ~ 134,995 42,638] |Syracuse. 220,583 205,967 
Albion...... 4,8 18,039||Tarrytown. 8, 6,874 
Amityville .. 6,164 10,666}|Ticonderoga. 3,517 3,402 
Amsterdam 240 18,612||Tonawanda. 14,617 008 
*Arlington B,374 - oo....||* Kings Park = 10,900 ~2-|(TTOY....-+ 72,311 70,304 
Attica..... 5 676 28,589 auskahoes 5,991 6,563 
Auburn..... 36,722 24,058 upper Lake 5,441 5,451 
Babylon.. 6,015 ,136||Utica....... 101,53 100,518 
Balawinsvilie 4,495 2,314 Valley Sueam 26, 854 6 
Ballston Spa 4,937 7,236||Walden. . 4,559 4,262 
BeIoyA Pais 17,799 5,970/|Walton..... 3,947 3,697 
Ere aics 416 ate WADpIDESts Falls 3 490 3427 
* re. Obi A= Foss os , arsaw... 5 
Bay shore. 14012 ~~ 12,572||Liberty..... 3}788|| Warwick... . 2'674 2)534 
Binghamton. 80,674 ,756|| Waterford... 2,968 2,903 
Blasdell..... 3,127 10,163||Waterloo.... 4,438 4,010 
*Brentwood. 2 Rit rr aes ? Watertown... 34,350 33,385 
Brockport... 4,748 24,379|| Watervliet. . 15,197 16,114 
Bronxville 9,036|| Watkins Glen 3,052 2,913 
Buffalo..... 67 3,578)|Waverly.... 6,03 5,450 
Ganajoharie 31 14,557|| Wellsville. . . 6,402 5,942 
Canandaigua 21 ,863||Westbury... rice le 4,524 
Canastota... 4,458 ,50 8,743)||*West Elmira B Sasisen sae 
Ganisteo.... 2,625 ,086 , 153) | Westfield . 66 3,434 
Canton..... 4;379 0 13,034||West Haverstraw 3,099 2,533 
Barthage.... 4420 1 11,328]| Whitehall. . 4,457 4/851 
Gatskill..... 5,392 :449|| white Plains 43" 466 40,327 
Cedarhurst... 6,051  5,463||Medina..... 5,871]; whitesboro.. 3,902 3,532 
*Central Islip SOOT ae beseech 21,908)| Williamsville 4,649 3,614 
Cobleskill... 3/208 10,064)|Williston Park | 7,505 75 
cod 21,272 2.882||yonkers.... 152,798 142,598 
PAE et Yorkville... 3,528 s311 
nee 53 NORTH CAROLINA 
18152 67,362||Ahoskie. ... 3,579 2,313 
ig 9,646||Albemarle.. ‘11,798. 4,060 
; 31,883]|*Arlington.. 8,085) >. vain 
4,837 4,691|| Asheboro... 7,701 6,981 
Dannemora.. 4122 58.408||Asheville.... 53,000 51,310 
Dansville... 6.253  4.976||\*New Windsor 4,/od _ ...-. Beaufort.... 3,212 3,27: 
Wesseve e217 7,454,995||Belhaven. 2.528 2,360 
Dobos Ferry 6,268 ; 1,394,711||Belmont. 5,330 4,358 
mormevile. - A 3,204 9 Brooklyn. 2,698,285 *Belmont South 
Sg a et Queena... r 960,101 1,889,024||, Rose ity BOL” BBE 
ra. 5, ueens... 4, ’ ’ . , 
yeast Aprons 2,547 iechmond 191/555 174,441||Boone..... . 2,973 1,788 
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3,908 
,802 , 
060 
906 
494 
177 
,042 
492 
,001 
486 
211 
937 
629 
316 
soll 
5733 
901 
468 
685 
+842 
344 
942 
+715 
1971 
+389 
21,454 
5,026 
74,389 
Greenville. . 16,724 
Hamlet... .. 061 
Henderson. . 10,996 
Hendersonville 6,103 
Hickory. ... 14,755 
High Point... 39,973 
Jacksonville. 96 
*Kannapolis 28,448 
Kings Mountain 7,206 
Kingston 18,336 
Laurinburg. 7,134 
Leaksville 4,045 
eee Lae asat 
on. 5 
Lincolnton 5,42 
Louisburg. 54 
Lumberton '55 14,448 
Marion, *55 214 
*Midway Park 3.703 
oe peock: 
ingh: cae 
Mee 140 
Mooresville. 1% 12 


Morehead City 5, 144 


organton,. 1 
Mount Airy. 7,192 
Mount eae 3/732 
New Bern.. 19,812 
Newton.. 


6,0. 
*North Belmont Ey 948 
North Wilk 


DOLO..4.6 4 4,379 
orn 35653 
Oxford. »685 
Plymouth, . 4,486 
Raleigh. . |: : 679 
ee 2,929 

i ie. . 11,708 
Roanoke Rapids 8,156 
Rockingham 3,356 
Rocky Mount 697 
Roxboro. 321 
Rutherfordton 3,146 
Salisbury, . 20,102 
Sanford. . 10,013 
Scotland Neck 2 730 
Selma...... 2,639 
Shelby. Seagraves 15,508 
Siler City... 501 
Smithfield. . 5,574 
*South Fay- 

etteville. . 


3,428 
*South Gastonia 6,465 
Southern Pines 4,272 


pencer, 242 
Spindale 3,891 
*Spray..... 5,542 
Statesville... 16,901 
Tarboro... 1121 
Thomasville. 154 

aldese. 2,730 
Wadesboro. . 3,408 
Wake Forest 704 
Washington. 9,698 
Waynesville. 5,295 
*West End.. 2,797 
Whiteville. 4,238 
Williamston. 4,975 
Wilmington. 45,043 
Wilson... .,. 23,010 
oe 

Salem..., 87,811 


1950 
NORTH CAROLINA-Continued 


1940 


E 
7 


3. 
,736 601 
CO tay sine 3.338 a77 
ore 
. 32 21334 — 
3,801 3,379 . 
3309 2,391 
Sa oes S 2,689 1,384 
‘Lake.: 43,564 37,154 
: ee Heights oops 6,728 
eiaie® Mar’ vrragae "006 ‘ti 5 oe 
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graeerauee 


-_ 
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Bowling Green 7,190)| Medina. .... > 
rT geport * ~220 
Brooklyn. 1 oe 937 
Brook Park. iS 5/192 
rae 3 3,703 
zy 3,997 
teens 15,044 185 10,122 
13,785 5 4,825 
087401 4,845 5,368 
2'984 34,275 31,487 
2'548 »754 6,024 
teat a’sal 31830 
5 nh a5 Falls 2,505 * 
Chagrin 9'043 4,049 
Chillicothe. 20,129 
Gircievitie.. 8,723 7,982||New i 
eo uno cle Onis 
Cleveland... Richmond, "64° 2,555 < ganas 
wi keaee Cleveland Newton Falls 4,451 3,120 
6,475 Niles. asta. ce 16,773 16,273 
6,682 4 North Baltimore 2/771 2,616 
3/695 North Canton 4;032 
7,670||Columbus.. . 
6,286||Conneaut. . 10,230 is bt a es 7,921 
2,929 Coschocton. . 09}|North Olmsted 6,604 3,487 
11,815}| Crestlia 4 4,6 North Bovelkon 3,939 5. 
5,407 Crooksvilie.. 2'960 Norwalk. . 9,77 
aks Cuyahoga Falls 29) 195 
Dayton..... 243'872 
4,478)|Deer Park.. 7,241 = «35 10||Oberlin.. 
3,991 
2,461 
46, 897 ae 
heme Dover. 3... 9,85: es eae s 
10,387||East Cleveland 40) 047 
545||Eastlake.... 7,486 d's 
3,657||Rast Liverpool 24'217 
25,568 ||East Palestine 5,195 
4,599||EBaton...... 
2,326 
19,037 ||Elyria,..., 
4,960 4 
ae one 9) 7,847) Veaat team 08 
: Fairport 4,51 Rocky River 
14,037]| Fairview Park, al 
"a9g||Rimdiay .... ° 2345 20/208|| “Mill. 4g9g 
3,678]! Fostoria. | 
atv alion, 68 5208 5, 
3,225||Gallipolis’ | 7.871 7,832 12,754 12,301 
3,072 ee Se 21,662 16,989 24,874 
3,952||Geneva,..., 4/7 4,171||Sebring..: .- 0 3,902 
vr aio| Stee "Se03 «80 308 
5 or. 
oe Grandview ; dite bee ia | 
5 eights... 7,659 6.643 
2,615||Granville...” 2,653 $20| (Spey <=: $990 
3,587 ||Greenfield. |" 4/862 4/298 2,907 
1,562 ||Greenhills, | * 3;005 21677 1508 
8,569 ||Greenville. |’ 87859 7,745||South Euclid 6.146 
2,940||Hamilton, || 57,951 50,592 70,662 
Selec Hicksville. .* 2/629 2,549 : 37,651 
ee Boro: : 5,126 4,713]|Strongsville. 1216 
33°407 lee ota.. ,560 4,189||Struthers. . 11,739 
Huron, ..: 2: 2'515 1,827||Tallmadg, 45 
19/234 Indepeixice 3105 1/815||Tifin.. . 16102 
79.815 oe 16,335 15,851 3,3 2,879 
, CKSOD..... 6,504 6,295||Toledo. . 2): 303,616 282,349 
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Places in the U.S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 


1940 ||Place 1950 1940|| Place 1940 
Bese d Ri RT Se eee aa bee ee 
OKLAHOMA—Continued PENNSYLVANIA—Continued 
+559 2, 
geen Pee 
14,010 13,181 
elke 11,324 5,966 
dy Bethlehem. . 66,340 58,490 
5, ws 3,158 3,313 
3. 5,000 fic 
8,335Stillwater... 20,238  $10,097)|Blakely..... 6,828 L06 
9 10,633 9,799 
6. 4,074 3,983 
5, G18 6,400 
Sere 2 2 facto 16, erty 
eis 17,354 17,691 
1,175||Vinita...... 12,535 7,552 
9. 5,827 5,904 
~ 3, B95 4,459 
v4 2;529||Watonga.... 3,249 2,828) |Bristol...... 12'710 —«: 11,895 
L 5, 2,650 2,709 
7 7 4,274 4,397 
> 2 7,643 8/015 
af 4,112 2,954 2,997 
4,912 i 3,200!;Atbany..... 23,482 24,477 
meee vyess Forts YF ATAMONG.. STS 2,831 ag 
; ieee Boh a8 
a OFS we ee AASUOLIO. we oe O 
3 £008 ie” 16,296 19,371 
AS 4,744 16,812 13,984 
- 5,602 = 4,264||Bend......: 12'105 ‘12,663 
3 3,677 459 3,970 
7,387 923 184 
3,968 5,845 6,317 
14,005 17,212 14,852 
5,582 9,872 10,784 
12,877  10,633//Dallas...... 3 66,039 1285 
493 9,652 16,381 
".... 85,879 20,838)/Clarion..... 4,409 3,798 
2,940 2,691 
9,357 9,372 
7,549 4,921 
a 2,500 3,082 
j CT einen 5,318 6,163 
13,826 006 
8,443 8,162 
11,993 11,547 
13,293 3,608 
Car oan 10,922 10,776 
’ Bartlesville. 19,228  i8,<0'|lTakeview... 2,831  2,466)|Coplay...... 2,994 109 
: 0,498 11,086 
f 7,911 6,935 
2 3,210 3,197 
8,066 7,163 
2,56 00 
3,33 3,422 
Satta aster 3,3 3,291 
ee 3 2,917 
apts 7,122 
nee ee 10,334 
ir 3,005 
11,548 
eee | penton ++ -a7a'g98  305.394||Donora..... 13,180 
ceenee 12,974 
4 4,645 
oe, 5, 4,976 
rr s (277 
if 12/080 
20, 086 
_.ee-~6— «8,886 0=——s« 2, 902]; Dupont..... 4 1278 
7 20,693 
ate 4s 
,810 
3,323 
eae ete 3,026 
e: BYctes 
Henryetta.. 787.5 -2 6, BOB | Seas Drm | Oo lgag <2 2165 3,392 
Hobart. .... 5,380 aston. .... 35,63 33,589 
Holdenville. 6,192 East Pittsburgh 5,259 6,079 
Hollis. ..... Bore Nea East Stroudsburg 7,274 620 
reat 2493 
> 4.6 
345 
wee aaa 
"757 -18/055||*Annville... 3,564 «+5535 7.908 
021 essen 2,976 
17,878 ‘31 
yf91 2, 00 Fea City 12,329 
iL = 4,193)" Arno gg 54s || Emmaus. yy- 6,731 
jami. 11301 7,04: tee 
M : 2'765 n 
Midwest City 10,166 ...... Ashley... .+- 6,199 - 
Muskogee... »289 Asvinwall,.. 116,955 { 
Nichols Hills ,606 7,223 
Norman.... "006. -—«'11,429||*Atlas....-. 3020s ea ge 5,802 
Nowata..... 8,968- 92 5,904 | [AV Se wie oes 13,899 
eran City 248'508 
oma City 243, coeese Sy De - aoml| mar.....- 2984 — senses : 
Okmulgee... 18,317 16,051||Bangor..... 50 pie 2.740 
Pauls Valley 6,896 10 aide 5/795 
Pawhuska. 5,331 5. Beaver ra 4.266 
EAWDER§ 6° + 2,861 Praise Forest Hilis. 5,248 
pene. ead baat Beaver Falls 17,098 Forty Fort. in 6,203 
Ponca City.. 20,180 erate. | eee eerie oo % 03 
Poteau... .. 77 Se oe ee Franklin.... 10,006 9,948 
Pryor Creek. 4,486 Bellevue.... 


PENNSYLVANIA—Continued 
3,000 
5,909 
2,685 
3,102 
7,046 
2:641 
3,864 
8,707 
3,921 
6,450 
2,661 
16,923 
2,818 
9/210 
7411 
3,805 
14,048 
89,544 
4,788 
; 35,491 
Hellertown. 5 5,435 
ershey- 

Swatara. . 6,076 
erien spire. 23 2,799 
Hollidaysburg 6,483 
Homestead.. 0,046 
Honesdale... 5,662 
Hummelstown 3,789 
Huntingdon, 7,330 
Indiana,.... Biiae 

ngram..... i 
ae 228 
Jeannette... 5 
J enkintown. 8 fee 

ermyD..... . 
Jersey Shore 5,595 


Johnsonburg 4.567 


ma 63,232 
Tones ‘ nee 

eshorst. a 
Kennett Square 3,699 
Kingston. . 1,096 
Kittanning. . 7,731 
Kulpmont.. 5,199 
Kutztown... 3,110 
Lancaster... 63,774 
Lansdale... . »76 
Lansdowne. 12,169 
Lansford A487 
Larksville... 6,360 
Latrobe..... 11,811 
Laureldale. 3,585 
Lebanon. . 28,156 
Lebanon Inde- 

pendent. . 2,778 
Leechburg. . 4,042 
i ae 6,565 
Lemoyne.. 4,605 
Lewisburg... 5,268 
Lewistown 13,894 
Lititz... .3.. 5,568 
Littlestown.. 2,635 
Lock Haven. 11,381 
Luzerne..... 6,176 
Lykens..... 73: 
*Lyndora- High- 

field: 3... 410 
McAdoo 4, 260 


*McChesney- Bran- 
denville-Loyal- 


hanna.... 3, ae 
McDonald. 3,543 
McKeesport. 51,502 


McKees Rocks 16,241 
MeSherrystown 27510 
Mahanoy Sty, 10, 934 
Manheim. 


> 246 

Mansfield. . 2,657 
Marcus Hook 3,843 
*Marshallton 3,390 
Masontown. ,550 
Mauch Chunk 2.959 
Meadville, 18,972 
Mechanicsburg eee 

ere 726 
Meperdnis 3,137 
Middletown. 9,184 
Midland,... 6,491 
Millersburg. 2,861 
Mi: 2,551 
Millvale. 7,287 
Milton. 8,578 
Minersville. . 7,783 
Monaca..... 7,415 
Monessen... 17,896 
Monongahela 8,922 
Montoursville 3,293 
Moosic..... 3,965 
Morrisville, . 87 
Mount Carmel 14 $222 
Mount Joy., 3,006 
Mount Oliver 6,646 


Mount Peon 3, 635 
Mount Pleasant 5.883 


1950 


1940 


 aaehehtaAin a. ER Wp ig sodas Se eas 
PENNSYLVANIA—Continued 


3,227||Mount Union $590 
6,593 uncy..... 
2'710||Munhall..:: 16,437 
.618|| Myerstown 3, 
5,916|| Nanticoke... 20,160 
3,710||Nanty-Glo. . 5,425 
4.602 PlaE bee ase 407 
‘azareth... 5 
praetas *Nesquehoning- New 
4,825|| Columbus. 4,186 
2,511||New Brighton 9,535 
16,743||New Castle 48,834 
1,880]|New Cumber 8 204 
8,149]|New Holland 2/602 
6,296 ||New Kensington 25,146 
'717||Norristown.. 38,126 
13,076 Monnens ton 9,332 
83,893)]|North Belle 
2.:605||__ Vernon. . . 3,147 
38,009||North Braddock 14,724 
4,031 ee Catasau- 2,629 
aes e North Chaska 2, Hye 
2,371||North East 
5,910}|Northumberland rr 307 
19,041||North Wale 2998 
5,687||Norw 5 246 
3,264||Oakmont. 7,264 
7,170||Oil City. 19,581 
10,050||Old Forge. . 9,749 
3,904||Olyphant. . 7,047 
3,441)/Oxford..... 3,091 
16,220||Palmerton 6,646 
,024||Palm 5,910 
3,238]|*Paoli........ 029 
,432||Parkesburg. 2,611 
4,955||*Parkville. 3,299 
66,668)||Patton...... 148 
»133]|/Pen Arey. 3,878 
2,227||Penbrook. er: 
3,375||Perkasie 4,358 
20,679 doieeee: 2,071,605 
,550||Philipsburg . 3/988 
6,159||Phoenixville. 12/932 
2,966||Pitcairn...., 5,857 
61,345)|Pittsburgh.. 676,806 
»316||Pittston. ... 15,01 
10,837||Pleasant Hills 80! 
»710 aes ate 13,021 
8,467||Polk. j 
a Bos BE Portage. 4,371 
3,397||/Port Allegany 2,519 
27,206||Port vera 3,024 
Port Vue. 4,756 
2,425||Pottstown. . 22,589 
4,275||Pottsville. . 23,640 
6,615||Prospect Park 834 
4,358 Punxsutawney ,969 
3,571||Quakertown, 5,673 
13,017||/Rankin,.... 6,941 
4,840)| Reading 109,320 
2,463||Red Lion »119 
10,810}|/Renovo..... »751 
7,082||*Republic- 
3,048 Cardale.. 026 
Reynoldsvilie 3,569 
Riess ete Ridgway... 6,244 
5,127||Ridley Park. 4,921 
Roaring Spring 2,771 
Rochester. . 7,197 
rattds ate *Rocky Grove 3,111 
3,530]| Royersford. , 3,862 
55,355||/St. Clair. 5,856 
17,021||St. Marys 7,846 
.128]|Sayre. 7,735 
13,442 Schuvikiit Haven 6,597 
3,831)|Scottdal 6,249 
1,88( Sorantonn 125,536 
4,123 gelinegrove. 51 
ari vets Sewickley... 5,836 
3,721/|Shamokin : 16,879 
3,009]|Sharon . 6,454 
18,919||Sharon Hill. 5,464 
5,709 Sharpsburg. , 7,296 
5,351]/Sharpsville. 5,414 
3,250 Shenandoah. 15,704 
7,046||Shillington * 05! 
6,373 Shippensburg 5,722 
2,959 Slatington,. 4,343 
1,867 ||Somerset, 5,936 
7,811]|Souderton,. 521 
8,313 aoe 1 Connelis- : 
Shey Sores seas « 2,610 
; ae Fork... k 
20,257|/South Greens- aG%s 
8,825 ure . 980 
3,019 *South Union. 
4,568]! town... ., 425 
5,493 Southwedt Greens- * 
17,780 urg . 44 
2'855 South Williams. ** 
981 OLtsn wee 6,364 
3,654 Spangler’ 3/013 
5,824||Spring City: 3,258 


ee 
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31\5: ae 4,939 4 
eee a aa 
13, Peet y | 
2,692||*Stowe..... 2,524 | 
24,387 || *Strabane... 2,861 RRS a 
6.217 ‘oudsb 6.361 } 
§,217||Summit H 4,924 | 
5,721 etch Ae “s 15,570 
ue! 
sae “Depot.... 2,646 a 
9,630||Swarthmore 4,825 Fes 
47,638||Swissvale... 16,488 15,919 
4,525||\Swoyersville. 7,795 386 
2,153||Tamaqua... 11,508 1 
24,055)||Taren ae 9,540 
38,181||/Taylor...... 7,176 3,008 
9,622||Throop..... 861 7,382 
Titusville... 8,923 8,126 
3,022||Towanda... 4,069 4,154 
15,679||Trafford.... 3,965 4,017 
*Trevorton. 2,54  °- Stccaies 
2,530||Turtle Creek 12,363 9,805 
2,674/|Fyrone. -... 8,214 $802 
3,704||Union City... 3,911 2843 
4,469|| Uniontown. - 20,471 21,819 
2,450||Upland... 4,081 2.431 
3,921 Vandergrift.. 9,524 10,725 
6,260]|Verona..... 4,325 4,356 
20,379||Warren..... 14,849 14,891 
11,892|| Washington. 128 26,166 
9,252|| Waynesboro. 10,334 10,231 
2:723|| Waynesburg. 5,51 4,891 
7,475|| Weatherly 2,622 2,754 
5,239|| Wellsboro. .. 4,215 3,665 
Laem esle: le. 3,411 2,918 
2,288||West Chester 15,168 13,289 
Fs West Hazleton 6,988 7,523 
3,085||West Hom +257 3,526 
4,059|| West Mifiin 17,985 8,694 
3,627|| Westmont... 41 3,741 
4,121||West Newton 3,619 2,765 
1.931,334||West Pittston 7,230 7,943 
3,963||West Reading 072 4,907 
12'282||West View... ‘581 7,215 
6,310||* West Washing- 
°17'S38||west Wyoming 2's63 ” 3,003 
0 O O 
...... || West York 1756 5,590 
15,507|| Whitehall 7,342 eee 
,690|| White Oak 6,159 one ae 
4,123|| Wilkes-Barre 76,826 86,236 
2)356||Wilkinsburg. 31,418 29,853 
3,279|| Williamsport 45,047 44,355 
3,601/| Wilmerding. 5,325 5,662 
20,194|| Wilson...... 8,159 8,217 
24,530||Winsber 8,010 9,057 
5.100}| Winton..... 6,280 7,989 
9,482||Wyoming. 4,511 4,728 
5,150|| Wyomissing, 4,187 3,320 
*470||Yeadon..... 1,068 85524 
110,568|| York....... 59,953 56,712 
,891]| Youngwood. eet D4! 
,784 Pobenonie. 2,981 2,117 
HODE ISLAND 
at es aawingtse A 246 6,231 
3,675|| Bristol . . 12,320 ee 
6,253||Burrillville. | 8,774 318. 
3.887|| Central Falls. 23,550 25,248 
2,724||Coventry... ,86 998 
7,441|| Cranston. 55,060 47,085 
ee uk Cumberland. . 12,842 10,625 
3,605||BHast Greenwich 4/923 842 
6,809|| East Og 38, aan 32,165 
7,653||Glocester. 2,682 ,099 
7,569|| Hopkinton. ,67 3,230 
6,518|| Johnston, 12,725 10,672 
6,493 coln 11,270 10,577 
140,404|| Middletown ,382 1379 
,877||Newport..... 37,564 30,532 
5,614||North Kings- 
18,810 OWN...... ye 4,604 
25,622 oa aa 
4,467||__dence..... 3,927 12,156 
8,202 North | Riittideta , 736 4,196 
5,129|| Pawtucket. . 75,797 
19,790 Portsmouth. rar 3,683 
4,932|| Providence... 248,674 253,504 i 
5,244||Scituate. .... 2905 583 
,062||Smithfield.. 6,69) 61 
5,430 eae Kings- 
4,036 own 10,148 7,282 | 
659 5,018 
»513 8,158 
43,028 28,757 
12,380 11,199 
2,616|| West Warwick 19,096 18,188 
Woonsocket.. 50,211 49,303 
SRST SOUTH CAROL LINA 
Abbeville 5,395 4,930 
3,002|| Aiken ae 11,152 6,168 
Anderson. 9,770 19,424 
6,033|| Andrews. . +702 ,008 
3,201]|| *Arcadia, . 2554 Speer 
3,022!|Bamberg. . 2.954 3.000 


Place 1950 1940 ||Place 1940 1950 
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2 Ee es BE eed 1940 
z SOUTH CAROLINA-Continued||SOUTH DAKOTA—Continued TEXAS—Continued 
, tesburg... 3,169 2,933 s 3,294 611 
5.08 3/399 1903 
2,708 2,338 
5,396 4,095 
, Arlington... 7,692 4,240 
af 2,6 28|| Athens... .. 5,194 4176 
. 52,696 Atlanta..... 8,782 37488 
5, . 2871 Austin...... 132,459 87,9. 
1 = 39|| Ballinger... . 302 4,47. 
a . 3176 1,976 
6, : 9,427 6,594 
5, sd 22,983 MERA 
3 A 94,014 59,061 
2'396 . 9,348 6,789 
ae eats tt 
E , r 
pee 3016 3,081 
ye Ts 
*Dunean... 3,950 «......||*Banner Hill 2,873 .,.... 4 , 
*Hast Gaffney 18059 18018 
5 ge R ener 4,544 3,470 
Hau Claire.. 5,944 5,002 
id 6,610 5,826 
6,941 6,435 
Brownfield. . 6,161 4,009 
Brownsville. 36,066 22,083 
Brownwood. 20,181 13,398 
Riaiay eas 18,102 11,842. 
4,555 2,814 
+548 2,366 
5,052 5,040 
Gore 2,700 2,151 
364 2,622 
3 2760 BATS 
Bast Ridge.. 645 4'323 3/010 
Elizabethton 10. 2 7,619 6,464 
Erwin...... ws : 5,230 4868 
Clarendon. . 2,577 2,431 
. le ite i , 
Mills- 29|| Cleveland... 5,183 1,783 
Springdale ee Coleman.... 6,530 6,054 
*Langley-Bath oi College Station 7,925 2,184 
6, Colorado City 6,774 §,213 
2, Columbus. 2,878 2,422 
wattle 2, Comanch 3,840 3,209 
Marion..... 5, Commer 5,889° 4,699 
M Soo 4, Conroe..... 7,298 4,624 
Myrtle Beach 1,59 6|| Corpus Christi 108,287 57,301 
New Ellenton, Corsicana... 211 15,232 
53 AL 3,633 
5,93: 4,536 
7,19: 6,529 
7,498 5,474 
5,91 4,682 
434,462 294,734 
ee ; 2; 2,578 
*Piedmont.. 2,673 pee 566 14,211 13,343 
*Riverside-City don..... 017 17,504 OSL 
View-W ood- 21,372 11,192 
side...... 8,471 104 tee 
Rock Hill... 24,502 7,171 4,712 
*Sans Souci-Union : Sntuiotns'niahe 2,761 p46 
Bleachery. 9,337 . be 3, Dumas. .... 6,127 2,117 
*Saxon..... 3,088 . vill 7,5 49|| Eagle Lake., 2,787 2,124 
Seneca.....- 3,649 7,276 459 
*Shannontown 5,828 a 3,626 3,849 
*South Green-— 4 2,925 1,758 
wood..... TID ee rere s C 12,383 8,718 
Spartanburg. 36,795 8 2,724 
Summerville. 3,3 6,237 3,906 
Sumter..... 20,185 4,97 5,588 
Union...... - 3,168 2,008 
*Victor M: 2,654 130,485 96,810 
Wathalla.... 3,104 3,179 1,006 
Walterboro.. 4,616 DOT EE ae ee eval clare 7,815 7,087 
*Ware Shoals 3,032 . ‘ *Fabens.... O89: = hr areeretice 
Ww. Columbia, Falfurrias, .. 6; 712e aS oeaeare 
Nov.,_'50 4,373 e oo Floydada... 3,210 2,726 
*Whites Bridge re Fort Stockton 4,444 294 
Road-North Win- Ee 545 1) Fort Worth. 278,778 177,662 
yah Heights 5,070 Gatthes . 9 7||Fredericksburg 3,854 44 
Whitmire... 3,006 +76 ..-.-||Preeport.... 6,012 2,579 
Williamston. 2,782 Gainesville. , 11,246 9,651 
Williston, “53 A264" esse 84 Sp: ed intete 4,299 2, Galena Park 7,186 1,562 
Winnsboro. . 3,267 6,6! Galveston... 66,568 60,862 
*Winnsboro Garland. 10,57 2,233 
Mis; .... 2,936 « 3,85! 3,177 
*Woodburn Hills 2,500 ° 4,951 3,682 
Woodruff... 3,831 ie 7, Giddings... 2,532 2,166 
York. ..... 4,181 Winchester... 2,760|| Gilmer..... 096 3,138 
SOUTH DAKOTA (a) See also Bristol, Va., Dop., Gladewater. 5,305 4,454 
Aberdeen... 21,051 1950, 15,954; 1940, 9,768. Gonzales... 5,659 4,722 
Belle Fourche 3,540 Graham.... 6,742 5,176 
Brookings., . 7,764 TEXAS Grand Prairle 14,594 1,595 
Canton..... 2,530 Abilene..... 45.570 26,612|| Greenville... 14,727 13,995 
Deadwood.. 3,288 4,100||Alamo..... 8,017 1,944|| Haltom City 5,760. “shoes 
Hot Springs. 5,030 4,083 .700|| Hamilton... 3,077 2,716 
Huron..... FA 12,788 Alice.....- 16,4 Hamlin. 3,569 406 
Lead..... ae 422 7,5: re 5 Harlinge +. 28,229 13.306 
Lemmon.... 2,760 Alvin... 3,701 3,087|| Haskel 3,83 3,051 
Madison.... 6153 «5 ,018||Amarillo.,.. 74,246 51,686" Mearne..... 4,872 3,511 


ea a ei 


x 7s) ae — 4 a ee! | Pe oe 
Places in the U.S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 


Place 1950 1940||Place 1950 1940||Place 
TEXAS—Continued TEXAS—Continued 
6,210 3,457 
“a 3,163 of 
iu 6,598 5,699 
it aogiaae — 263's94 P 
‘ eee ge: 
~ ) ”  ) ' 
be 4,397 2674 ein) # 
gs ee ee a 
y; ; : 2'605 
8,127 
eb Mens eee 4,978 
3,400 21997 
4 , : 3,144 
\ 91733 7,006 3,175 
of 3,479 1,761 "723 | 
: 3779 a2 5008 ~ 
| Jefferson... 3,164 20,150 17,136 ey 
Karnes City. 2,588 3,179 2/525 Fete! | 
a 2 ; 4,254 3,770 : 
: : 4/234 5, 587 pi 
6,912 , : 3.278 
| a8) wee HB sitar 
7,045 4;126 "982 
i Kingsville... 16789 : 1238 
ea ee a 
e.. ; ‘ if < * 
Take Jackson 2:07 ee ey or 626 9,095 
e Jacl 2,897 13,619 10,367 7 SF 
*Lamarque.. 7,359 Bes 2.686 1456 
eSB... 10,704 9/071 7/875 7,720 
Lampasas 4 if d 
Lancaster 2683 Eanes pin 3543 
Ta Porte...) 4/429 ieee Tovs8i 4118 
Laredo... 51910 39,274! |Terrel Hilis. _2'708 1/236 rat 3,07, 
Levelland... 8,264 3,091||Texarkana (a) 24°753 : cares 2158 
Liberty... 4163 3087/|Texas Cit 16,62 OES weiaee. =. 8,467 3,402 
Littlefield... 6.540 3gi7|\Tulla. 7: {gt8a9 8.748|lwinooski.-.. 6,44 61036 
Livingston’. . 2,865 1,851]|Tyler.. 2.2: 38/968- op ob8 Woodstock... : ; 
Llano....... 954 2'658||University P : vit epee 
573 50is|(Uvalde were 6 
241502 —*:13,758||Vernon. 136s 8-879 
qNvet 31,853 Victoria. 16,126 11/566 
b , aco.. 706 55,982 
4/297 4,48 : , 
‘ 90'e7 | al’ayeiiwoxee yee peep 
McCamey .. 3/121 3°55 a erford 8,093 5,924 
McGregor |. 2'669 3063 Wellington... 3,676 3,308 
wt McKinney ., 10,560 8'555||*West Orange . 2 ‘f 6,883]. Wood...) 4,124 - sees 
Marfa...... 3,603 3'805||West Universi SER eae 
Marlin, 7,099 _6,542|| Place. 17,074 ~—g,ga|{Bedford.... 4,061 «3.678 
Marshal 22/327 18,410||Wharton.. | ot, ne 
Mathis. . | 4,050 1,950/|White Settie : 4,386 
Memphis. 3:8 3/869||_ment..... 10,827 * Blackstone, 
Menard... 2/685 2'375||Wiehite Falis @s'042 46113 Bluefield (a). 
ercedes. 10081 7'624|Winneeonee® 88.042 45,113) (Bristol (bh 
Mexia Se, 6,627 6.410||winters 2, 2,092 
dland.... 21,713 9,352||Yoakum: | * “G76 ees 
Mineola. |: 3,626 3,223|| Yorktown... §,231 4,733 
“a potalen Wells 130 6/303] |*Ysletn ate 2, “3 2,081 
wees 5 « AAS D © aresceee 
Monahans Blt 4a te OBa gt, Texarkana “etty? in 
oun’ } ? 7; i. rk. - 
Nacogdoches" ee 4:28 /1875; (1940) 577, ee 
avasota. ., : 
Nederland. ; aae SO UTAH vington. . 5. 360 ” 6,300 
New Boston. S680 iii ||Ametlcan Fork 5,126 3,333||Culpeper.... 2 
New Braunfels 12°210 6'976| [Boden C2nYon 2,568 2,834 - 
025 , a f 313. D 
Boso, e Brigham City 6,990 Feai||_ North Phoebus $437... 
Ammer er RR 
3°765 3°407 qDragerton R 3)453 ...., || Pals Church, ’54 8,797 2.576 
21'174 7479) |Eeber. 936 9\748||Farmville. . . 4,375 3.475 
AGT Re, ESR | pee NERDS EL 2,843/|Fherguson Park 5,203... 
2952 3.77||Pavton..... 3.456 646||EtTanklin.... 4,670 3,466 
2799 2'ogg|| rent... 3,627 2,733||Fredericksburg 12/158 i 
288 || Toga, ; 5 10/066 
eee a ualeafagas ) 1G Rovak” Ge 
: 895||naic 502.’ ||Gallax...... : 3°195 
21, 18,678] |Muroe 3,996 2,875 5,966 5,89 
ot ae Sc aera gee 
8,054 4'855||\Qeccn- 57,112 -43°6gg||_ Springs... 3,171... 
sal? 2,325|(Payson. 8,351 2-91 aU eee 
4,105 ’ Pleasant Grove 37195 ere 
3,142 “995g ||EtHee....... 5,21 4,687 
14,044 87363] [ErOVO =e 28/937 18) Lexingt 976 "3.014 
"263 || Rice eald, : 8,071 gton... 5,976 3,914 
Port Arthur,  57°230 42074||Roy. eid $212 3,584||Luray. 2731 eatin } 
Bort Lavaca. 5,599 Blogs Saint George 4.562 3 ae eae . 47,727 44,541 
Port Neches. 5,448 21487 galt Lake City 182°121 149°634 | 
Soer one den 3,763 17407||Marion..... 6/982 "5,177 
Premont 361 2,046 South Salt 1, , .407||Marion..... 5,177 
ee 4°580 3°59 ||SPanish Fork ee aA 10,080 
Ramona 2°768 : City... 5,2 1489 
Ranger Bon0 g5gl(Springville.. frase «= 287 37,067 
Raymondville 97136 Dosa |Tooele..... | O88 4,796 
*Red Cut » 050!lVernal.. °°” 3260 5,001 Hilton Park 14,960 ...... 
Helens... 2.563 «Washington 1845 2)119||Norfolk..... 213,513 144,332 
efugio.. rts tae errace North Hampton- 
*Rio Grande City 3'oee 4,077 tee 5 8420 ae cone South Hamp- 
River Oaks. OOS ee epakey fas VERMO tons. toe 5,924 
River Oak 1 00T a e, Barre....... 10,999 Norton. |. 4315 * 4.600 
a 278 6.780||Barton. |" ** a'bee 10,909]/Orange. |. |. 2,571 1,980 
2 3,371!|Petersburg.. 35,054 30631 


745 Binenela (a). 


(a) 
_ pop. 


e 
) See also 
p30 50) 21, 00. aa) 3, 


Buckhannon 
Chased coen 
Ch 


pop., (1950) 16,771; (1940) 1a 004. 


~ 
a WASHINGTON 


19,653 
rtes.., , 919 
“Beling! 1am... 34, ett 
” *Beverly Park-Laurel 
Lowell- 


*Lake Stevens 
Longview.. 
*McMicken 


ernon 
*Navy Yard City pnt 
*North praiaey 3 
Olympia. . 15, th 
Omak 1 


Pasco 
Port Angeles il, 
Port Townsend 


Sronorniah. 3,094 
*South Broad- 
Wway....- 3,2 
Spokane 161,721 
Sumner..... 2,81 
Sunnyside... 4,19 
‘Tacoma. 143,673 
Toppenish. . 5,26. 
Tumwater By 4 
Vancouver.. 41,664 
Walla Walla. 24,102 
Wapato..... 8,185 
Wenatchee. . 13,072 


*West Wenatchee 2,690 
Yakima..... 38,486 


Point Pleasant 
Princeton... 


Wheeling. .. 

White Shiela 
oer Springs. . 

Williamson: . 


eee Gedar' 
if meer we Fails 
Clintonville. 


Dodgeviile. : : 
Hau Claire... 


Elkhorn..... 
eanovilss. 
Fond du Lac. 
Fort oe 
Fox Point. . 


Horicon,,..++ 


8, 
(a) See also Bluefield, Va., pop. BS 
(1950) 4,212; (1940) 3, 921. 


WISCONSIN 


Place 1950 


1940 


WISCONSIN—Continued 


435 3.034 
1,506 24'399 
6,016 3.625 

73,501 8/337 
3,085 vie 54,368 
2,566 21583 
3,758 3,179 

82,014 47,535 
4,201 3,924 
8,032 4'300 
9,121 2,516 

29,346 3/266 
4,435 4,152 
2,858 .....- 96,056 
7,365 27,598 
5,780 : 14,178 

86,358 12/394 
4/320 3,171 

ea 3,010 

094 2/799 

7 12)385 
9 256 8,245 
8,951 
637,392 
7,037 
Pei 12/437 
2,6 
8\/New London. 4,922 


1||New Richmond 2,886 


oemnoniy as 5,345 
055 
+06 
41,084 

es 92 

:||*Perrygo Place 3,31 
Platteville. .. 5,751 
4,543 

eae 33 


7,334 
ashington 4,755 
Prairie du Chien 5,392 


Sheboygan.. 
Sheboygan Falls 3,599 
16,199 


-||Shorewood. . 6, 


2,643 
624 


a Milwau- 


Stevens Point 
Stoughton.. 
Sturgeon Bay 7.054 


West Bend.. 6, 
West Milwaukee 5.429 


Whitefish Bay i4, mn 

Whitewater. . 5,1 
Wisconsin 

Rapids.... 13,496 

WYOMING 

2,674 

23,673 

31,935 

872 

2,544 

3,863 

3,187 

Lander..... 3,349 

Laramle.... 15,581 

Lovell,..... ,508 

Newcastle 3,395 

Powell...... 3,804 

Rawlins..... 7,415 

3||Riverton.... 4,142 

1,180 \Rock Springs 10,857 

46/235|!Sheridan. . 11,500 

2,527 \Thermopolis 2,870 

. 3,910 Syke dyes O 3,247 

2,664 2,253! Worland.. 4,202 


en 
NI 
fe 


epvers 
pees 
MIOWO: 


OPSNNNOR 
neesgcee 
wo 


_ 
& 
bt S100 
cg 
I 
Ny 
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U.S.—Population of Territories 
Population of Organized Territories and Other Regions 
Pe er a 


id 


1940 
Place 1950 1940||Place 1950 1940||Place 
UAM PUERTO RICO 
Ci eae illages of Musicipeliae 2480 Cities and towns of 10,000 or 
ities, towns and village! i ; 
* “1,000 or more - iar "3 10,004 0,703 1,869,255 
ce 4,682 1,068 18° 13468 
Senctretss 4600 OBB i488 
1 11,534 875) 14,596 
3,0 441 1,196 24,377 
5 1,490 1,076 5,622 
5, 684 275 8,691 
5 1,086 866 7,108 
1 1,902 1,175 16,913 
93169 —«:1,236 7624 
1 6,718 1,997 8. 
2 913 456 50,376 
es ous 
Petersbur; 1,619 1,323 Ceres : A 
ES ERs SEIS Ri si dginn aoa wo le ice 
Bitty teste sie c f E) to) 
CS 2PLOSS oct sia.as jana since 1940. VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Wrengell...... 1,263 1,162 HAWAII Municipalities, pe ol or 
AMERICAN SAMOA Counties and places of 5,000 more and islan as 
or more Virgin Islands 26,665 24, 
Districts and islands ix (Munict- 
Hawaii....... 499,794  423,330)/St. ¢ 
AmericanSamoa 18,937 —-12,908/|Hawaii County 68,350  73,276|| pality) (a).. 12,103 12,902 
Manua....... , 2,597]| Honolulu St. Thomas and St. 
Tutuila, eastern 10,624 6,73: County..... 353,020 258,2 John (Munici- 
Tutuila, western 5,330 3,431]\Kauai County. 29,905  35,818|| pality)...... 14,562 11,987 
Swains Island. 164 147||Maui County.. 48,519  55,980|| Charlotte 
CANAL ZONE Hilo city...... 27,198 2835311 Clty... Jecews 11,469 9,801 
Honolulu city. 248,034  179,326|,Christiansted 
Towns of 2,500 or more Kahului city.. 6,306  2,193]||_ City....... 4112 4,498 
Canal Zone.. 52,822 5§1,827||Kailua-Lanikai St. John Island 749 
TaBoca:..\: 4285  {'oae|lwShiawa city) 9368 5.430||"'island 13,818 11,265 
@ Boca...... % i ahiawa city. y e = seas , , 
North Gamboa 3,074 2,353|| Wailuku city. . 7,424 7,319 Coextensive with St. Croix 
Silven City.... 5,726 4,583||Waipahu city. . 7,169 6,906 Island. 


Population Changes in the Territories Since 1950 


Alaska—Total population, including men in the Armed Forces, on July 1, 1953, estimated 205,000, as 
against 191,000 on July 1, 1952, increase of 59.2% over 1950. 


Rear ee ation, July 1, 1953, 523,000, including 475,000 civilians, as against a 1952 total of 


Increase of 4.6% over 

Puerto Rico—Population, July 
over 1950. 

Canal Zone—Po' 
in_ 1952, and an increase of 7.6% over 1950. 

Virgin Islands—Population, July 1, 1953, 25,000, 


1950. 
1, 1953, 2,229,000, as against 2,240,000 in 1952, an increase of .8% 
pulation, July 1, 1953, 57,000, including 42,000 civilians, as against a total of 58,000 


a loss of 2,000 or 6.7% since 1950. 


The Continental Divide 
Source: U.S. Geological Survey, Department of the Interior 


Continental Divide: watershed, created by moun- 
tain ranges or table-lands of the Rocky Mountains, 
from which the drainage is easterly or westerly; 
the easterly flowing waters reaching the Atlantic 
Ocean chiefly through the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
westerly flowing waters reaching the Pacific Ocean 
through the Columbia River, or through the Colo- 
rado River, which flows into the Gulf of California. 

The location and route of the Continental Divide 
across the United States may briefly be described as 
follows: 

Beginning at point of crossing the United States- 
Mexican boundary, near long. 108° 45’ W., the Di- 
vide, in a northerly direction, crosses New Mexico 
along thew estern edge of the Rio Grande drainage 
basin, entering Colorado near long. 106° 41’. 


Thence by a very irregular route northerly across 
Colorado along the western summits of the Rio 
Grande and of the Arkansas, the South Platte, and 
the North Platte River basins, and across Rocky 
Mountain National Park, entering Wyoming near 
long. 106° 52’. 

Thence northwesterly across Wyoming along the 
western rims of the North Platte, Big Horn, and 
Yellowstone River basins, crossing thé southwest 
corner of Yellowstone National Parkk. 

Thence in a northerly direction, forming the 
common boundary of Idaho and Montana, to a 
point on said boundary near long. 114° 00’ W. 

Thence northeasterly and northwesterly through 
Montana and the Glacier National Park, entering 
Canada near long. 114° 04’ W. 


Area, Boundaries and Dependencies of Continental United States 


Area 

Continental United States, land area 2,977,128 
Sq. m., water area 45,259 sq. m.; total, 3,022,387 
sq. m. 

Territories (land and water area in square miles) 
592,823; Possessions 3,888; Canal Zone 553; Corn 
Islands 4; Trust territory of the Pacific Islands 
8,475. Total United States (aggregate) 3,628,130, 

Boundaries and Dependencies 

The United States is bounded on the north by 
Canada, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean and the 
Gulf of Mexico, on the south by the Gulf of Mexico 
and Mexico, and on the West by the Pacific Ocean, 


Mason and 

The Mason and Dixon’s line was surveyed by 
Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon between 1763 
and 1767 to settle dissensions between the Lords 
Baltimore and the Penn family, the lords proprie- 
tors of Maryland and Pennsylvania respectively. 
The line runs along the parallel in latitude 39° 42’ 
26.3” and was originally marked by milestones, 


It comprises 48 States and the Federal District of 
Columbia. This is called for convenience in refer- 
ence Continental United States. Its non-contigu- 
ous areas are the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
the Organized Territories of Alaska and Hawaii; 
the Virgin Islands of the United States, Ameri- 
can Samoa, Guam, Wake and scattered islands in 
the Pacific and the Panama Canal Zone. The 
United States also is trustee, by mandate of the 
United Nations, of the Caroline, Marshall and 
Mariana island chains in the western Pacific. 
The islands, formerly held by Japan under League 
of Nations mandates, comprise 96 distinct island 
units aggregating 2,141 individual islands or atolls 
with a combined land area of 687 sq. mi. 


Dixon's Line 
every fifth one bearing on one side the coat of 
arms of 
Baltimore. 


Later regarded as the dividing line between 
Slave and free states in the South Atlantic region, 
it now is traditionally called the line between 
North and South. The reference to the South as 
Dixie is believed to have come from this line. 


al 


f 


Penn and on the other those of Lord . 


Population and Area of Counties, Census of 1950 


WITH NAMES OF COUNTY SEAT OF COURT HOUSE, LAND AREA IN SQUARE MILES 
Source: Bureau of the Census 


068 Counties in the United States exclusive of inde: trict 
Commie and the parts of Yellowstone National Park idee ag et sa Wyoming. of, 


Land Popu- Land Po: 
Count Area| 0 Seat Seat pu- 
a =) Court House ste coer bie Gourt louse 1950 
ALABAMA ARKANSAS—Continued * 
i (67 counties, 51,078 sq. mt.; pop., 3,061,7. Calhoun...... : 
ris 599|Pratteville Carroll... “ei 
Chicot. 
P Clark... 
rt Clay... 
be . Cleburne. , 


Cleveland: :.: 


a Columbia. .... 
Conway...... 
. Craighead..... 
= Crawford...... 
Eman. Aan 
om 656|Con’ 
615 Charleston and 
=, Ozark........-. 12,358 
= 608|Salem.. 2... : 2.2.4 9,187 
. 721| Hot Springs 
= Nat’l. Park.. 47,102 
.. 976|Selma 631|Sheridan. .* a6 9,024 ~ 
- 978 Fort Payne....... 579) Paragould 29,149 
rte 628|Wetumpka....... 43 735\Hope. . 080 
> Cece asd 31,443 Xs 621|Maivern 22,181 
Bienes ‘d A 600)| Wash vill 13,342 
a 627|Fayette.......+- . 755| Batesville, 4 
= 644} Russeliville. ‘ 574|Melbourne..:..... 9,953 , 
ail 578|Geneva..........| 25,899||Jackson....... 637|Newport...:..... 25, 
16,482 || Jefferson...... 890/Pine Bluff. .>..... 76,075 © 
y Johnson....... 676|Clarkesville....... 16,138 
Lafayette. .... 537|Lewisville........ 13,203 
Dh Soa caecn ate fi Lawrence..... 592|Powhattan and 
, 1,124|Scottsboro.......- 38,998 Walnut Ridge... 21,303 . 
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i, ne Baudette 4,955 
1|Le Center 19,088 

540 Ivanhoe. . 10,150 
713|Marshall . 22,253 
22,198 

7,059 

i eter 16,125 
"707\Fairmont......... 25,655 
620|Litchfield......... 18,966 
568|Milaca.......0006 15,165 
1,136|Little Falls. . 25,832 
708| Austin. |... uaees 42,277 
708|Slayton,......6+-- 14,801 


459|Saint Peter....... 20.929 


- : ae ee 
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568 Vicksburg. 
728|Greenville. . 
827 


asha.........| 16,3781) agair.. 5.2...) 20-574 Kirksville. ... 2... "68 
BipaenA sseeeeeees|  12,806]) andrew.......| 430|Savannah........ 11,727 
Waseca... ....... 549|Rockport......... 11,127 
Washington. +.| 390 Stillwater 34,544 ins. M 23,829 
Watonwan. 433|Saint James......| 13,881!) Barry....... Cassville. ........ 21,755 
Wilkin. ...... a 752| Breckenridge. 5 0,567 || Barton........| 594|/Lamar........... 12,678 
Winona......5 623|Winona..... 39,8411) Bates........e| 841/Butler...... 17,534 
cee sesce|  671|Buffalo...... . 27,716 tein 
Ww ’ 
Medicine. ...!  758!Granite Falls. .... 16,279 48/432 
3 MISSISSIPPI 411/|Saint Joseph. or 
(82 Geena “aah fas sq. mt.; pop., 2,1 va 914) se pee = ae 
dams. . 8) Natchez 2 Soot pui ne en aie 
Alcorn 408 Corinth 27,158|| Callaway......] 835/Fulton........... oar 
Amite 729| Liberty 19,261}; Camden......{ 655)Camdenton....... aetsor 
Attala 724)| Kosciusko 26,652 |; Cape Girardeau] 576/Jackson.......... 15589 
ae ae poe Se ain = 8,793 || Carroll........j 694}Carroliton........ ps 
Bolivar ‘evelandand | — __ }jCarter........ 
Rosedale. ...... 63,004 || Cass..........] 698)Harrisonville...... 
‘ Calhoun. ..... 592'Pittsboro......... 18,369 || Cedar.........] 496)/Stockton......... 
} Carroll..... t.]  638!Carrollton. .2 22... 15,499 || Chariton......] 759) Keytesville....... 
; Chickasaw.... 606|/Houstonand | __ }jjChristian......)  567/Ozark.. 
Okolona,....... 18,951 
Choctaw..... 417| Ackerman. x 
Claiborne 486|Port Gibson. 11,944 
Clarke 697/Quitman. 19,362 
Clay.... 414|West Point 17,757 || Cooper........| 563|/Boonville..... 
Coahoma, ‘ 570' Clarksdale. . 49,361)| Crawford......] T6O0jSteelville......... 
Copiah... . 2. 781|Hazlehurst........ 30,493 || Dade.........] 504/Greenfield........ 
Covington.., AVG) Collins = ...00...% 16,036 || Dallas........] 537/Buffalo........... 
e Soto....... 443)Hermando........ 24,599 || Daviess.......] 563)Gallatin.......... 
Forrest. ...... 469|Hattiesburg...... 45,055 || De Kalb......] 423)Maysville........ 
Franklin. ..... 568|Meadville....... ° 10,929 ||Dent....,.....] 756/Salem............ 
Georgesic ce ek 481|Lucedale......... 10,012] Douglas.......] S09|)Ava...........0% 
Greene........ 728) Leakesville....... »215|} Dunklin......] 543}Kennett.......... 
Grenada. 447|\Grenada......... 18,830|| Franklin. .....] 932/Union............ 
Hancock, 485|Bay Saint Louis. . 11,891 
Harrison. 585/Gulfport......... 840738 
Hinds... 877|Jackson and 
Raymond.......| 142,164 
Holmes:...... 764| Lexington. .... A 33,301 
Humphreys.... 410|Belzoni....... ad 23,115 
Issaquena..... 415|Mayersville....... 4,966 || Hickory....... 
Itawamba..... 541|Fulton......5.... 17,216 || Holt..........] 456}Oregon...... 
Jackson....... 744|Pascagoula....... 31,401 || Howard.......] -469/Fayette....... 
Jasper. ....... 683/Bay § each and | —____||Howell........]  920])West Plains....... 
Secshereete 18,912 Rann ic Force 
Jefferson...... 520 eayette nike Rea 11,306 || Jackson....... 603\Independence..... 
Jefferson cnney 414)Prentiss.......... 15,500 642|Carthage......... 
Jones, 706) Ellisville & Laurel. 667|Hillsboro..... 2... 
Kemper.. 757|De Sey 26|Warrensburg...... 
Lafayette 606 Oxford i. cele coat 22,798'|| KHOR. cen ca nell ar Die ecOina ema 
Lamar..... Re 500/Purvisi..vslvascs.| > 1322511) baoleddssca 5. |aeon70 lebanon 
Lauderdale.... 721| Meridian, . 
Lawrence. .... 433| Monticello, 
586|Carthage......... 
455/Tupelo...........] 38,237 || Lincoln. -!./2.] 629|Troy..... 478 
588|Greenwood....... 18,865 
586|Brookhaven.... |. Livingston. .., 6,532 | 
508/Columbus.....,.. 37,852 || MecDonald....} 540)Pineville......... 1 | 
751|Canton.... 2.2... 33,860 ||Macon........] 814/Macon........... 18,332 
550|Columbia, ; :/! °°: 23,967 || Madison. ..... 10,380 
693] Holly eprlnge Se 25,106 || Maries........]  526/Vienna.......... 7. 
769| Aberdeen. 36,543 || Marion.......| 440|Palmyra.. 2.22.11: 29/765 
403) Winona, 14,470 Pee 7 
po8| Philadelphia 25,730 x. bla... i... i] 13,734 
peal mecatur: 22,681 Mississippi. ** |= aliichatleston oof 29'551 
695|Macon..... 20,022 || Moniteau. i 10,840 
454|Starkville........ 24,569 bers 11'314 
685|Batesville........ 31,271 : 
828|Poplarville,....... 20,641 10,207 
653|New Augusta. ||: ! 9,108 E 
410|/Magnolia....... 1) 35,137 28;240 
501|Pontotoe. -.. 522! 19/994 24,033 
SEE ES 418|Booneville........ 19,810 " 
aiial sis 412|Marks 


Silver Bow.... 
Stillwater 


y. 
Wheatiand. 
Wibaux.. = 
Yellowstone: :- 
Yel'stone Nat. 

Park (part).. 


wer * 


SS ee 
Gainesville 


Land 
eee 
q.mi 


County Seat 


Court 


B67\Grant City... ...| _8,120||Garfield......: 
684) Hartsville 


61 


5,1 
15,834 
856,796 


Fort Benton...... 
Miles City........ 


4| Circle 

3,530/ Virginia City..... Polk 

2,354 ite Suiphus. Red Willow... 
Richardson.... 


2'065|Sidney.........5- 
2385 Wolt Point........ 


716|Butte..... 
1,797|Columbus. 
1,846|Bigtimber. aie 
2,294|CGhoteau......-.+- 7,232 
1,965|Shelby......+.++- 

984|Hysham,.......+- 
4,961|Glasgow......+++- 
1,422 iets pat ence 


Land 
o Por 


(17 counttes, 109,789 sa. mt.; DOD., 
hill 4,907)\Fall 


Count, 
q.mi| Court 


RASKA 


Seat 


~NE) 


ake counttes, 76,663 $2.9 mt.; 1 
Ot, 7 oe esti BoPiet 326, 19) 


earney 
484 ekamab., ‘ 
554 bat oot 
artington 


89 [ 
5,982| Valentine oe 
1,186|Sidney........... 
*570\Clay Center...... 
405|Schuyler......... 


480|Ponca. 
333|Omah 


966|Stockville........ 
722|\Beaver City.....- 


Swebraakes City. 3.5 
Pawnee City...... 


Rushville........- 
Loup: City... 4.3% 
Harrison......... 


NEVADA 


160,083) 


6,161 


(21 counties, 


Atlantic 


Nashua 
929!Concord. 
691|Exeter 
377|Dover..... 
537 el 


NEW JER 


233 ronan 


nee 829) 
Te i mt E hie as 0 399 
3911 


cean...... ’ , 
St a eG Pe hates ea 
MTree aa ALOT sc =e vleie view si i 
Sen petite 307 come eas Pose = 99,052 
Sussex. ....... 528|Newton.......... 34,423 
(af) re 103 Blizabeth WRB res 398,138 
Watren....... 361\Belvidere......... 54,37 
NEW MEXICO 
32 counttes, 121,511 sq. mt.; pop., 681 cx 
illo 1,163 Albuquerque Wiershns 145,673 
Reserve. 31533 
Roswell. 40,605 
Raton.... 16,761 
3|/Clovis.... 23,351 
Fort Sumner. : 46 
Las Cruces....... 39,557 
Carisbadices « .s.0%,07 40,640 
3,970|Silver City..... ; 21,649 
Guadalupe. ...| 2,998|Santa Rosa....... fy fe 
Harding... 2,136|Mosquero........ 3,013 
Hidalgo....... .447|Lordsburg........ 5,095 
ae NaRers- ates ls ,393|Lovington........ 30,717 
Saisic aie 4,859|Carrizozo......... 7,408 
108|Los Alamos 10,476 
Deming »753 
Gallup 27,451 
Mora. 8,72 
Alamogordo. . 14,909 
883|Tucumeari........ 13,971 
hr ‘Tierra Amarilla 24,997 
Roosevelt..... ,465|Portales.......... 6,409 
Sandoval...... »718}Bernalillo...,..... 12,438 
PORTE C Silvis les eat a 18,292 
Las Vegas........ 26,512 
Santa Fe......... 38,153 
Hot Springs ,186 
Socorro... 9,670 
Taos... 17,146 
Estancia. ,O12 
Clayton. . 7,372 
7\Los Lumas. 22,481 
nar os Alamos ceapued from parts of Sandoval 
te Fe in 19 
“NEW YORK 
ibs Rie ceunttes, 42, meets ban ea pop., 14,830, Shi 
eae reas Rathi ens 1,048 
BFONK sy. ae 43 
Broome....... 710 
Cattaraugus 1,335 
AYUSA. 6... ee 69 
Chautauqua 1,080 
Chemung 41 
Chenango. . 908 
Clinton. . 1,059 
Columbia..... 64 
Cortland....., 502 
Delaware..... 1,470|Del 
Dutchess...... 816 
ESS See 1,054 


(100 counttes, 
Alamance..... 
Alexander..... 
Alleghany..... 
Anson 


ieee 


Camden....... 


Cleveland, 
Columbus, 
Craven... i 
Cumberland, . 

ye eS Fe 
Dare. 


Forsyth 
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607|Lyons.......... Ss 
435 jie Plains...... 
598|Warsaw.......... 
344'Penn Yan..... a. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


RY mnt pop., 4,061.92: 

As reh 7 

255 Taylorsvile 

VS0Sparta ssa yeu es. 

533 Wadesboro 

427| Jefferson 

247|Newland 

831|/Washington 

693| Windsor. . 

879|Elizabethtown 
873|Southport. 

646| Asheville, 

506|Morganton. 

360|Concord 

ATG) LENOIES 5). ere 3,35: 
239|Camden 5,223 
532|Beaufort......... 23,059 
435|Yanceyville,...... 20,870 
406|Newton.......... 61,794 
707|Pittsboro......... 39 
454|Murphy.......... 18,294 
180| Edenton 12,540 
213) Hayesville 6,006 
466|Shelby. . 64,357 
939|Whitevill 50,621 
725|New Bern. 48,823 
661|Fayetteville. 96,0 
273|Currituck........ 6,201 
388|Manteo.......... 405 
548)/Lexington........ 62,244 
264 Moerevitie baeteiat ange 15,420 
822|Kenansville....... 07: 
299| Durham... Hees 101,639 
511)/Tarboro,......... +63: 
424)Winston-Salem....| 146,135 
494|Louisburg........ 31,341 
358/Gastonia......... 110,836 
343/Gatesville. 9,555 
289) Robbinsvill 886 
543/Oxford. 31,793 
269|Snow Hill 024 
651|Greensboro 191,057 
722|\Halifax..... Syed 
606/Lillington......., 47,605 
543| Waynesville. ..... 37,631 
382|Hendersonville. ... 30,921 
356|Winton. ........, 21,453 
414|Raeford........ aie rd 
634|Swanquarter...... 6,479 
591/Statesville....5... 56,303 
496|Sylva........ 19,261 
795 Sinitnneid Dore ac 8] 
467|Trenton..... biate ee ’ 
255\Sanford....... +eet 23,622 


Kees Count: 


Rees 
sa.mi Court 


Popu- 
lation 
1950 


540\Jackson........+. 
756 |Jacksonvill Shah 
398|Hillsboro......... 
341|Bayboro.......... 
229|Elizabeth City.... 
857|Burg: 


572|Wentworth....... 
517|Salisbury......... 
566|Rutherfordton.... . 
963|Clinton...... 
317|Laurinburg . 


Warrenton....... 
Plymouth........ 


Yadkinville....... 
311|Burnsville........ 


NORTH DAKOT 
(63 sees G6 OFF sq. mi.; ee 619,636) 


16,306 


Adams.. Hettinger......... 4,910 
Barnes. 1,486/Valley City....... 16,884 
Benson. 1.412|Minnewaukan..... 10,675 
Billings. 1,139|Medora.......... 1,777 
Bottineau: i *699|Bottineau........ 12,140 
Bowman...... 1,170 Bowman......... 4,00 
Burke........} 1,121|Bowbells......... 6,621 
Burleigh...... 1,648|Bismarck......... 25,673 
RORBR eos o's 1, 740(PareOss ect. 2 sie « 8,87 
Cavalier...... 1,513|Langdon......... 11,840 
CROW: F4i5,0%0-" 1,144|Eliendale......... 121 
Divides. ....- 1,303|Crosby,.......... 5,967 
PUNT. rice = 6 ,068|Manning......... 21 
Eddy........ 643 New Rockford. Ae 5,372 
Emmons...... Arg 
Foster........ 783, 
Golden Valley. 3,499 
Grand Forks... 39,443 
aes Bee reer tse ,114 
Po eerie ,460 
etinges Tas 7,100 
MAGEERS : yaa <i-- 6,168 
La Moure..... 9,498 
NSAI oasye os 6,357 
MeHenry..... 12,556 
McIntosh. . ,590 
MeKenzie. . ents 6,849 
McLean. . 2/287 a eenUrn.. GRE a is 18,824 
Mercer 1,097|Stanton....-...... 8,686 
Morton 1,933|Mandan.......... 19,295 
Mountrail 1,900|Stanley.........- 9,418 
Nelson. 4097) TARGUS Schone oes « 8,090 
Oliver F20iCenter: 62.552. ss 3,091 
Pembina 1123 | Cavalier. v.10. 00% + 13,990 
Pierce 1,05 1th AST CE 32 
‘Ramsey....... 1214 Devils Lake. 14,373 
Ransom....... 863\ Lisbon ys. . wu san 87 
Renville....... 901|Mohall........... 5,405 
Richland...... 1,450|Wahpeton.......- 19,865 
Rolette....... DUBIROUG cs aes este 11,102 
Sargent....... 855|Forman.........- 7,616 
Sheridan...... 995|McClusky.......- 5,253 
BIOUK. «2 cso 1,124|Fort Yates. ay 
<5 eee ,226|Amidon.......:.- 31 
EEE iis alte he 1,319|Dickinson.......: 
[nite ee eee AVOIFINNEY . «3's oa. os 
Stutsman 2,274|Jamestown....... 
OWNED, «2.5 5% ,044|Cando......+.4+- 
Life, | ae eas 861 EIHIBDOEO 
Walsh... .2 5 1,287|Grafton. 
RWArG 5 das A 048|Minot . f 
VOUS vioc%5 04 «8.0 cee. 10,417 
Williams...... 2 100! Williston. 16,442 


7|Tro 
Woodsfield. 


and a 
County Area | County Seat tock 
q.mi Mi ELD 1950 
(88 nttes, 1m vig 
cou 4 ye pore 7 1948, 62’ 
dams. . "5 Ba West Bo, 499 
Allen. Olnima— 4 -| 88,183 
Ashland 418 Ashland 3,040 
Ashtabula 706 |\Jefferso: 78,695 
Athens. re ees oe 5,839 
Auglaize apakoneta...... 30,637 
Belmont ty Saint Clairsville. . 87,740 
Brown........ 4 etoWD......+ 22,221 
peat dl:) ee eo 471|Hamilton......... 
Carroll, .. 2 io 388|Carrollton..... 
Champaign 433|Urbana..... 
Ke, ea ech 402|Springfield. . 
Clermont.,.... 458\Batavia....:... 
Clinton. -..... 412/Wilmington...... 
ope 535|Lisbon........... 
Coshocton. 545 Coetien Wier 
Crawford...,. 404|Bucyrus.......... 
2 ||Cuyahoga..... 456|Cleveland..... 
DBFEG.!. oe oe 605|Greenville. ... 
Defiance...... 410|Defiance. . 
Delaware..... 459|Delaware.. 
10) CY San Sion 264|Sandusky. 
Fairfield. ..... 505|Lancaster. . 
Fayette 406|Washington C. ; 
Franklin 538|Columbus........ 
ton.. 407|Wauseon w3 
Gallia. . 471|Gallipolis......... 
Geauga. 407|Chardon......... 
Greene. . 416) Xenia. 0205 occ 
Guernsey.....- 519|Cambridge.......- 
Hamilton..... 414/Cincinnati........ 
Hancock. ..%.0'5 532|/Findlay. . 3.3.0.0 
Hardin: 2 .,...¢ 467|Kenton.........-- 
pevnison Sieh aaate MP eo 
Henry os. sie 416|Napoleon..,...... 
Highland Spaisibs ens 554 in ue aictatetet 
Hocking...... 421)|Logan...ccssleonee 
Holmes....... 423 Millersburg 
Huron 225.7. 497|Norwalk......... 
Jackson....... 420\|Jackson......,..+ 
Jefferson...... 411|Steubenville,..... 96,495 
ROX ae is sles 524|/Mount Vernon 35,287 
MUR Geant tte page ohn 232 |Painesville, . 75,979 


Pare at eagat aa = 


Montgomery 465|Da 398,441 
OLSaNy ae oe ais 418 MeConnelaville. 12,836 
Morrow....... 404|Mount Gilead. 17,168 
Muskingum 663|Zanesville........ 74,535 
Noble........ 399|Caldwell........- 11,750 
Ottawa....... 263|Port Clinton...... 29,469 
pouging Sie iloed 416|Paulding........- 5,047 
REGIE HO 409|New Lexingto: 28,999 
Dickaway. 507 |Circleville 29,352 
Kea eee on 443|Waverly 14,607 
Portage: ....-% 504|Ravenna 63,954 
PLEWIE io area cve 428|Eaton 27,081 
Putnam....... 486 |Ottawa 25,248 
Richland 497|Mansfield 91,305 
Ross..... 687|Chillicothe. 54,424 
Sandusky 410|Fremont......... 46,114 
Scioto 609|Portsmouth....... 82,910 
Seneca 551|Tiffin. .:. ..0 6 tas 52,978 
Shelby 409|Sidney.........-. 28,488 
Stark 573|Canton.ee. ....+4: 283,194 
Summit.. 413 a wareteconiaitee 410,032 
Trumbull..... 620|Watren........-. 58,915 

Tuscarawas... . 551 New. Philadeiphia.. 70,32 
Union. sa: «0 - 434|Marysville........ 20,687 
Van Wert..... 409\Van Wert........ 26,971 
Vinton... 2. 411|MeArthur........ 10,759 
Warren... :s) 408|Lebanon......... 38,505 
Washington. 637|Marietta........-. 44,407 
BVOC. v.00 ot 551|Wooster.........> 58,716 
Williams...... APA BYY ATs vies a 'eie'> +0 26,202 
WO00d; .. ..1.25 618 Bowling Green. 59,605 
Wyandot...... 406|Upper os 19,785 

OKLAHO 
ee hak doe | 69,031 8 vm me 2,238,361) 

569\Stilwell..........- 14,918 
867|Cherokee........- 10,699 
Q992|AtOka......eeeeee 14,269 

1,793|Beaver.....++.0++ 7,41 
B98|\Sayre......-++255 21,627 
911|Watonga.....++-- 15,049 
891|Durant. . «ss... 28,999 
1,275|Anadarko........- 34,913 
"885|El Reno.,.....++ 25,644 
Warten.) 3 ‘eno « 829|Ardmore.,....++: 36,465 
Cherokee...... | 782,Tahlequah,,...... 18,989 


~ 
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County ee ry Sea facion ee bem A 


—_——$ | 
Choctaw..... |. 784)Hugo........ 9 Wrest nes] HARE oe “aE 4 
Cimarron..... 3 
eveland.....| 547)Norman 056 oma 10,498,01 2) 
Saree. 1,088|Lawton.....-.---| 557300)) Gang. Be Sect bur Pe Le gt 197 
Cotton 629| Walters. : aie ‘ Piteburele =: 
aig, Pou SrA bei so I ge he ae ON ee ata 
reek........| 972\|Sapulpa.....-...- 
Custer........|  999|Arapaho.......... 
Delaware......) (20|JAY...-+-+- eee - ee 
Dewey........| _ 977|Taloga..........- 
Pllis..........) Lece;Armety........--- 
Garfield.......| 1,054)Enid... .. 
arvin...... 
CELE Samer 
Grant. 
eee: 
armon otal 
ia 
Haskell. eee 
Hughes....... 36. 
Jackson.......}  @8O0j/Altus..........-- tehe 
Jefferson......} 755)Waurika......... ae 
Johnston......] 636)/Tishomingo....... aE 
oe Sees 5 
Kingfisher..... ieee 
Owa.. - ee 
Latimer ape 
Le Flore eee 
Lincoln. be 
poet: weaves hoe CETIGULDTIOS 56 0. wise 73 
McClain. ..... 10,387 
McCurtain....| 1,854|/Idabel........... 45,394 
MeIntosh.....] 715|Eufaula.......... 40,872 
Miatehaiscooo:]ggftaah 000 gaa 
BYERS. Fn oes 15,243 
Murray 3 
Muskogee,....| 820|Muskogee........) 69,9731) 70 ters” 
Noble. ......)  744/Perry. .....-....+| W200) Paice," ° | _ 867|\New Castle... .. 
Mogpia. s<-2i-|. Si7\Nowaia.....---..)  12:224|Tenanan-» 3c. aps|Lebanoms¢s2 222 
8. ee, a «) BDdAS|VBCIDNAN, .. 2. ew nae “oro||Lehigh........| 347|Allentown........ 
Oklahoma..... Oklahoma City... . "a7 ||Luzerne.......|  891|Wilkes-Barre...... 
Okmulgee. .... Okmulgee........ 44,561 yming.....| 1,215|Williamsport...... 
Osage........| 2,293)Pawhuska........ : 997\Smethport. : 
Ottawa.......) 461|/Miami........... 681|M 
Pawnee....... en : 
Payne. Bebase 
Pittsburg... 1: 
pagsoise a Us 
oitawatomie. , ~ oie = 
Roger Milles ety Northumb land unbury, 2 
Rea eens sea os Perry......... New Bioomieid. |. 
fare as Philadelphia. ..... 
So ee MS i oo 19: 77S te Une. cote neers 45|Milford.......... 
Sequoyah..,..| 703/Sallisaw.......... ae ee Coudersport. 2. 
pe peenk ii ii)-2,056|Guymon. 22). 37! -..| 783)Pottsville......... 
Tillman....... 861)Frederick......... 17,598 aioe oan bee Veeiee ey 
Tulsa; i v.35. 4 Bl EMTISG) sis aib-c ohare. stees 178 Taoued ES : 
Rene ida : 836|Montrose. 
ae ig Wellsboro 
ashita....... < . . tee 
RMOGOR icc2's.0 th ds Al a = ok eT 18|Lewisburg........ 
Woodward....| 1,232|Woodward,....... 14,383||Venango......|/  675/Franklin......... 
Se counttes, 1 ayne........|  ~@44)Bonesdale.. uc. =. 
ak IS 3,084 Baker. it SeeraTh a cehuaee anes teats 
enton....... Sorvallis......... ,570||Wyoming....,} 396|/Tunkhannock..... ; 
Sick amas. as a Oregon Gltys See 86.716 Rig ok ak KORY, ial 202,737 
CSOD! cake >. BUORIS s cortenede crank i » 
Columbia! ::::| _ 646|Saint Hictens. |!‘ 22/067 ( counties 't-O08 Ge ee oop TERS 
eas = Bristol........ 25|Bristol.........." 29,079 
ereyile: Kent ae e-ostems 172|East Greenwich...| 77,763 
x0 ‘ e2c! Newport. ..... 115 Nahe oe Teast eaies 61,539 
a aaa Providence... . 422|Providence....... 574,973 
Conon’ Washington...| 324|West Kingston. .- 1542 
non City 8,329 SOUTH CAROLINA 
AHBSUPNS te ssee-ccs ee saea Sag Wig ino 30,305 sq. ae Mt PoD-» 2,117,02' 
Hood River Abbeville. ..... 507)Abbeyville../..... 2,456 
IOGLOPE Sine tae et Alken saree 1,097 sie BS Ses, es wil 
Jefferson. . 1,794|Madras.......... Allendale...... Allendale......... 11,773 
Josephine 1,625|Grants Pass Anderson.....,. 5|Anderson........, 90,664 | 
Klamath 5,973|Klamath Falls. 42,150||Bamberg...... 395|Bamberg......... 17,533 : 
Lake. . 8,270|Lakeview......... 6,649 ||Barnwell...... 553|Barnwell......... 17,266 
Lane 4,573|Eugene. ais Beaufort...... 672|Beaufort......... 26,993 | 
Lincoln = $85|Toledo. . Berkeley...... Moncks Corner... . 30,251 | 
iN ae 2,294 S eatla Calhoun. , - 377|Saint Matthews. .. 14,753 
Malheur...... 9,870)Vale. i Charleston 64,856 
Saletan ices Cherokee. . 34,992 : 
Heppner 4,783 ||Chester....... ol - -82;59% : 
Portland Chesterfield... ers 36,236 
Dallas, Clarendon..... 8{Manning. . a 32,215 
MOrowet ns shicnices 2,271 ||Colleton. ..... 28,242 
Tillamook Darlington. >. . "01 
Pendleton Dillons stone 30,930 
La Grande 17,962 || Dorchester... . 569|Saint George...... 22,601 
5 Enterprise. . 5 7,264 || Edgefield. ..... 481|\Kdgefield......... 16,591 
asco. . ..«| 2,387|The Dalles. : 15,552 || Fairfield. ..... 699|Winnsboro........ 21,780 
Washington...! 716!Hillsboro......... 61,269||Florence. ..... 805!Florence.......... 79,710 


County Seat Popu- Land) Go Popu- 
unty Seat 
use 1950 ea nd: Court House ation 


SOUTH CAR CAR rl ne Sisuee PENNER Erceait 
{ ti 
to : 404| Pikeville Lee 


560|Winchester....... 25,431 
607|\Trenton........+- 48,132 
619|Pulaski......... ci 26,961 
310|Rutledge........ 13,086 


rma. (GRE) VOrK <n, te So ‘| 711596 


ie SOUTH DAKOTA es 
: ( prwestes; 76,586 sq. mt.; Do 652. OT, Ne ted | PE Sac IRI me 4-44 | eae pan Ae LOUIS 41,048 
Armstrong....| 518 (Unorganized). . go 52||Grundy....-..} 358)Altamont.......++ 12,558 
PAUrOrA:......- 711|Plankinton....... TTY pasate to OSCR Um Ob tea neh ZI 23,976 
1 ee 1,261) Hees ar 576|Chattanooga......| 208,255 
ae a 1,18 ey oe ‘ 230|Sneedville 9,116 
oe is 440 aie 655|Bolivar. . 23311 
oe 8 16,908 
1,677|Aberdeen. a : 30,494 
yeH Chamberlain. a : Seca te 
AUNVENEV ce cede 1,615| [eee eee oe 1S oS og learn coe eee ts 
2,251|Belle Fourche..... ae 9 Paris ot 5. Mae eee 23,828 
763|\Mound City...... RS we 13,353 
epee Andes,...+.:|  16,558|]|qy aes oe P| TID, cadheliw linia detens 5,318 
lark. cers (hfe 11,030 
Pee RRS 12,348 
Watertown... 66 
MelIntosh. 12,278 
223,007 
11,655 
: Lawrenceburg. .... 2B.04r 
scot] £888 | Pewis. Hohenwald....... 6,078 
Bite tee | 3.636 seco ert oan! Of eee 25,624 
Ee ee at 27} POUOO Dab: Cri > 40 een aya 18 
pancreas Soinisiet Pernt die cs ule Bit 
Basar 4,752 seeeee reese : 
ton.-----+-")  197233||Macon......-- 304|Latayette.......-+ 13,099 
LeUee seca: == eR DDG | eee coms eect on... ; 
Sena : 556|| Marion... ...- B07|Jasper.. . 20/520 
gps ‘| #ogs||Marshall...... 377|Lewisburi 17,768 
eresecssett|  g'ygol|Maury.....++. -| 40,888 
4 ’ 
2380 24'513 
8'111||Montgomery...| 933) nbure. . 2... 44,186 
Gat tisCteie ao 1,423 serene 3,94 
eRe 2,811 se eeeeee 15,727 
ater eehatehs ios 1,768 seeeeee| 29,056 
4476 ||Overton...-...) 490 FaVABSUODe sess ees 17,566 
Re 2/281 Be OOO eh staabeasene 6,462 
eee cyte 9, ,093 
aca Pascal 14/074 
PASS er 29'869 
roan 16,041 
aes, os “| 315665 
pring =216 024 
Murfreesboro. .... 40,696 
HONS cae mane Ape sace ee 
Sturgis.......-..- : D.- es eeeeee 5 
1,306|White River...... 5646 , - seeeee 23,375 
571\Howard.......-.- Bhelby.....--.| {37 \Garthagesassscss: 482,393 
815|Sioux Falis.......| 70,918]|Giewart...1.:. JATTNAZE. esses ss 093 
ck eee 523|Flandreau..,...-. 9,252|| SUGWATE. «<2 01+ sal Bonciyiige anes 9,175 
..| 2,776 Rapid Chiyonienns |. Sh 00el Stneroo... seceees| 95,063 
Rh *366|Bison......++-++- 6,776 srocess An... : pe 
REC ocr ee? Gettysburg Ainaviators A ; per: 
a 5 SCOR Aes 1.5 2700.0 saese : , 
Sitges 571| Woonsocket... ... 57142||Unicoi.......- Erwin.... .| 15,886 
TRakiors (Attached to Fall «sve eas tee 8,670 
ELWEE) eoecanaaine a ote: pencer......+- +. onan 
nk.......-.-| 1,506)/Redfield:.......-- 12,204 ; Jonesboro. sie 59'971 
: Origa (ae this barks | kc ne yne. . is Waynesboro. ide eeke 13,864 
jer dira te ee er SPOR WEARICY 95. jest GEO) SILEDOCI: viele e o-0i6'e 8 27,962 
5 fa eaten oa Sparta.....-s00-% 16,204 
gs lege rac 368 Franklin. ......-- 24,307 
As ee figon...... ‘| 580|Lebanon.......-- 26,318 
sob lb ett = 5 | pn OSS TEXAS 
1,061 Tea (254 counties, 263,518 sa. mt: DOD 7.711.194) 
Yankton...... 524lyankton.........| 16,804|| ‘andrews... 1 yey Palestine. ae: aS eas 
Ziebach....- ..! 1,982 Dupree.....-.+-+- 857|Lufkin...--..ss-- apegg 
Ta ae 291,718 278 eee sits 
96 counttes, tre rns op., 3,29. reber . Pe: f 
Tatas... a pe clinton. i ids 9,407 909 Claude. 2: inv istane 2'215 
Bedford......-- re Shelbyville Bec watite 23,627 ' | 1,206|Jourdanton....... 20,048 
4 Benton.....-- 430\|\Camden.....---+- 11,495|| Austin........ "662\Belleville......... 14,663 


PS Innineee re 
885|Bastrop. ........- 
857|\Seymour.......++ 
1,079|Belton. .....-++-+ 
1,247|San Antonio 
719|Johnson Cl 
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Culberson. . 
Dallam. . 
Dallas. .. Q 2 a a 935)Maso: 
Dawson. . 899 eae 9,113 1,141|Bay City 

i a = 5 9,111 1,279|Pagle Pass 


Sreus 


lod 
Ne 
ix] 
bo 


Corsicana........ 
Newton. ....... . 
Swectwater. . 


Fort Bend..... 
Franklin. . 
Freestone 
Frio... . 
Gaines.... 
Galveston, 
Gilles i i 

espie, 3 Fredericksbur; 
Glagscock . 864|Garden City ss 
Goliad Goliad 


SRYBCE 3 dag saiees 
Albany... siscceess 
P Center cos cee eon 
Stratford.... 
ae LOD sok 


sees 


Glen Rose.... 
1,207 Rio ¢ Grande City; ; 
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County Seat Popu~ 
Court House lation 


TEXAS—Continued 
| 107 iio atece 
927|Aspermont...... 31679 oti 
1,493|Sonora........ ater 3'746 ||Buchanan.....| 508|Grundy.........- 
888|Tulla.......... $1249 ||Buckingham...| 576|Buckingham...... 
-..--| 877|Forth Worth...... 361,253 
Re ai eee 63,370 ee 
,189 || Carroll. .,..... 
~.+ees+--| 898|Brownfield.......- 13,107 || Charles 2. Pe ‘ 
3,618 || Charlotte. .... 468 Chane Co 
ea Pees Hou x 
i i 465 Chesterheld. POET 
160,980 || Clarke........ 174 eS hie Sr Pt 
10,040 || Craig......... 336|N w Castle. . betas 52 
11,292 || Culpeper...... sah Culpeper Se en: 13,242 
Tits «58 20,822 Gumcerinne? 288|Cumberland...... 7,252 
Been aveyie stoi sails 30) Dickenson... .. ) Ae 23,393 
Mente Gis Dinwiddie..... ; es 18,839 
, 530 
eee aio icet 98,557 
Some apel|a -GO3| VACLOLIS te cna, a aset 1,248 
Se das ole -786| Huntsville... 3.0... 11,351 
-s+++.--| 507)/Hempstead....... 7,121 
wtseeeee.| . 827/Monahans........ 24,560 
Beans - 17,537 
ee ot SOR LATCUO. ales soc | OO REL NCB. rot 6 a. <i) OOO LR CRS SUN eee 18,956 
Ae ciaiehene 10, 
Be oak 8,934 
Siiceen 451|Independence..... 21,379 
eA Gis setae 153 Standardsville, Hae 4,745 
301|/Emporia..... 16,319 
Rytetinc 808|Halifax... 4 
Sets kev e 466| Hanover 21,985 
Rye Re 232|Richmon 57,340 
Pe eho ar aterens ree Mamaoey ,219 
Se Seas 21,308 ; terey . oa , 06! 
Rae eee 533 Bot Tale rot Wight. .... 14,906 
888 ies : 16,810 || James City.... 148|Williamsburg...~. 6,317 
1,080|Zapata...... A 4,405 || King & Queen. 318|King & Queen 
1, '292|Crystal City 11,201 WR = Bee a 6,299 
King George... 178|King George......- 6,710 
UTAH King William.. 278|\King William..... 7,589 
(29 counttes, 82,346 sq. mt.; PoD., 688,862) Lancaster..... 142|Lancaster. . “ 8,640 
er......-+| 2,587|Beaver....+--sa0- 4,856 || Lee... +. as 434|Jonesville. 36,106 
Box Elder..... 5,594|Brigham......... 19,734 neni 21,147 
Cach 1,175|Logam. ..«.....+. 33,536 182! 
sATAIPYICE no so oie ws oe 24,901 14,116 
708|Manila.........-- 364 20d 
268|Farmington 30,867 || Mathews......| _87|Mathews.....---- 7,148 
3,260| Duchesne 8, 665 Boye SOR 33,497 
.442|Castle Dale an} 6,304 eens 132/Saluda........+-- 6,715 
5,217|Panguitch 4,151 Montgomery...| 395 Se sTandbure. ..-| 29,780. 
3,692|Moab. 5 1,903 || Nansemond... . 402|Suffolk....-....++> 25,238 
300|Parowan 9,642 || Nelson. .’...... 468|Lovingston....... 14,042 
3,412|Nephl 5,981 ot 212|New Kent..... = 3,995 
5| Kanab 2,299 || Norfolk....... oe Portsmpuels: A 99,937 
Fillmore 9,387 || Northampton. . 226|Eastville 7.3 
zi Morgan 2,519 || Northumber- 
? Junction. ........ 1,911 anes noes 2 10,012 
2° Randoiph.......-+ 1,673 AoE ptOWBY . ws wees 15,479 
4|\Salt Ake City.. 274,895 ae .| 854/Orange......--++- 2,755 
e Monticello. -...... 5,315 || Page..... "| 316| Luray.sic«.coeeerr 15,152 
es 13,891 FAS Q\Stuart...2-.--+-- 15,642 
a 12,072 .| 1,022|Chatham......«-.+- 66,096 
sd 6,745 || Powhatan..... 268|Powhatan........ 5,556 
2 14’636 || Prince Edward.| 357|Farmville......... 15,398 
- 10,300 || Prince George.. 284|Prince George..... 19,679 
< 81,912 || Prince William. 22,612 
- 5,574 || Princess Anne.. 36,887 
9,836 || Pulaski....... 27,758 
4 ; Loa 2,205 || Rappahannock. 6,112 ) 
eg 849|Ozden ise I 83,319 Bichmoue ars Ng: 
4 (14 nttles, Moe a 877,747) i 23,359 
cou 8 pop., af 35,079 
Addison....... re Middiebury......: 19,442 58.818 | 
Bennington.... 672\Bennington and | .___||Scott......... 27.640 
Manchester..... 24,115 y 21.169 
Caledonia..... 614/Saint Jobnsbury.. . 24,049 ||Smyth.......- 435 30,187 
Chittenden....| 532|Burlington.:....-. 62570||Southampton..} 607|Courtland.......- 26,522 
‘ x ; 664/Guildhall......... 6,257 || Spotsylvania...| 413|Spotsylvania...... 11,920 
Franklin 659|Saint Albans...... 29,894 || Stafford......- 271\Stafford a 11,902 
Grand Isle.... 77|\North Hero....... 3,406 || Surry.......-- 280\Surry.....-- 6,220 
Lamoille...... 475|Hyde Park....... 11,388 496 |Sussex... 12,785 
SPANGE. 655.02 690|Chelsea......--5- 17,027 522|Tazewell. . 47,512 
me -Orleans...:... 715|Newport. ae 21,190 219|Front Royal 14,801 
m= Rutland....... 929|Rutland........-: 45,905 579|Abingdon 37,536 
Washington... 708|Montpelier......- 42,870 236|Montross......--- 10,148 
Windham..... 793|Newfane....:-.-- 28,749 414|Wise.....-+.s000> 56,336 
Windsor...... 965| Woodstock . .| 40,885 460 Wythevilie.. wo Se 23.02% 
/ VIRGINIA 123|/Yorktown......-- 11,750 
prod cos., tg ind. cities, ee 893 Ase mt.; pop., 3,318,680) hstateudeat Cities 
ccomack..... A7T0\ACCOMUC. . 2 ees 33,832 
i Smomaris Pees 739 Charlottesville. . 26,662 || Alexandria. ... Byrn hares Acer vlecewnei ees 61,787 
Alleghany..... 450|Covington......-. 17,279 || Bristol (a)..... Ml 3. hs orate’ fo ecelaioee 15,954 
= Amelia........ 366|Amelia.........-- ‘ Buena Vista... Boe dbs chalet aac 5,214 
f Amherst...... 467|Amherst.......+- 20,332 Charlottesville. Bln ise Pere hele else 25,969 
; Appomattox 343|AD) eee: pirat 7 8,7 Clifton Forge. Lill, a nnele dob ole alee 5,795 
e. Arlington. tied 24| Arlington. . 135,449 Colonial Hghts. eee 6,077 
lee Augusts....... 986|Staunton. 34/154 || Covingion.. .. Ls cei pir seine sige 5,860 
REIN ee sie. so. 540| Warm Spring j 6,296 || Danville. 6. «oe ntahnabteerenny 35, 0 
Bedford....... 774'Bedford..... if 29,6271 Falls Church. DI. csc ip'e oe SraceaPens 7,535 


au 
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695) Franklin. 
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EDTEO TS eat o ti] 85 Roane....... Fo arnt se teees 
Petersburg. ... 7. . Summ: 9|Hinton..........- 
Portsmouth, .. a So =f BS 
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Pop 
Tenn, (190), 16,771 


OT ON 5 578.905) a0051] 1,087] Ashland. «020. 0¢- 

, 66,786 sg. mt.; pop., 2,378,963) ||| Barron.......- 8 OITON Sante ape eets 

Aaams ines: T 8o5| Ritzville... - 6,684 || Roots: «<< S~| a a7alwashburn......- 

Asoting. oo 6... 627\Asotin. .......... 10;878'! nown: couse. 525|Green Bay........ 

Benton....... 1,738|Prosser.........--| 51,3701i Bufalo.......| 7i2}Alma............ 
Chelan..... ..»| 2,931|Wenatchee. . 


aiaheans il 840|Grantsburg....... 


1,753|Port Angeles......| 26,3961/ Calumet... ... 315|Chilton, . .. 


633| Vancouver 


Portage. . . ; 
586|Prairie du Chien... 


2,197|Republic......... 1,197|Madison.......... 
1,262|Pasco.........++5 892|Juneau........... 
714|Pomeroy.......-- 491/|Sturgeon Bay..... 
TAD such ons 2,691|/Ephrata..........) 22,320 )) Dougias....... 1,310|Superior......... : 
Grays Harbor..| 1,905|Montesano Dunn. yenees 858|Menomonie,...... 
Island. ....... 206|Coupeville f 649\Eau Claire........ 
Jefferson...... 1,812|Port Townsend....) _11,618)| Fiorence. ..... 489|Florence.......... 
SIE scettayerel eras, 2,134|Seattle. ........0% : 
itsap 402|Port Orchard.....| 75,7241) forest...) 
Kittitas 2,315|Ellensburg........) 22,289)! Grant. ol... 
Klickita’ 1,912|Goldendale.......) 12,049)| Green’ 8 | 
wis. 2,447|Chehalis. .. Tn 
Lincoln 2,300| Davenport. . a ee 
Mason 967|Shelton........... 746|Hurley....... awry 
Okanogan 5,294/Okanogan. ....... 1,000|Black River Falls. . 
ee ‘ aR Sn 564|Jefferson......... 
Pend Oreille...) 1, CWDOTE ns. seen M OTL dee ieee 
Pierce.......,| 1.676|Tacoma..........] 275,876 || uneau..+-- soe eae eee 
San Juan...... 172|Friday Harbor....} 3,245|| Kewaunee.....| 331/Kewaunee....... 
Bkagituccts cs. 1,735|Mount Vernon....|  43,273||1.8 Grosse..../|  469\La Crosse....... 
Skamania..... 1,676|Stevenson........ aires eee 
Snohomish... .| 2,100)/Everett..........) 111,580!/pancinde....''| g5slAntigo......... 
24g | Colville’. 2.22222] “dateso|| Eimooln. << <..]  900|Merrill- -....... 
: olville..).) 12.2] ~18%580|| Lincolm.......) 900)Merrill........... 
717\Olympis.. a ass 589 enkarne Boece 
269|Cathlamet........ 3,835 !| Marinette” | ee: 
1,288|Walla Walla...... etka) ce 
,151/Bellingham....... 
2,167 | Coax. <sisrynele nes 
4,273|Yakima.......+.. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
(66 counttes, 24,080 ae mt.; pop., 2,005,562 


Barbour...... 36|Philippi. ......... 19,745 
Berkeley...... 316|Martinsburg,,....} 30,359]|Pepin.........] 287|)Durand.......... 
Boone:....... 501|/Madison.........|  33,173}| Pierce........| 591/Elisworth......... 
Braxton,...... 517|Sutton...........] 18,082]|Polk...,......| 934/Balsam Lake...... 
Wellsburg 3.3 is wise 26,904 || Portage....... 810|Stevens Point..... 
Huntington....... PEICC Sas. sarees PHA ee ereiate 
Grantsville....... era ING 337 [Racine st sca. se 
Glayscco ss ma 584|Richland Center... 
West Union vill 
Fayetteville, 
Glenville... 
Petersburg. . 38,120 
Lewisburg. . 10,323 
639|Romney..........] 12,577||Shawano...... 35,249 
New Cumberland.. 80,631 
pears pela ven sack | et0,082i Day lor ieeeee 14 
arksburg....... 
Jackson 463|Ripley.. % ceccees] 15,2091] Vernon, ) 255... 37908 
Jefferson 211/Charles Town... .! 91363 | 
Kanawha 908 Charleston........| 239,629|| Walworth... ; 41/584 
8. yeston... ...{ 21,074] Washburn. ...: 816|Shell Lake,....... 11,665 
Lincoln 438 Matalin, Washington. ..) 428/West Bend. . 2.21: 33,902 
: xe aukesha,....| 556|Waukesha. .... 
McDowe = 533|Welch. . = = s ba 38.080 
Bic oo) Sgn igs "| eet ugmmnaa<] Ge Nauta coo se 
arshal oundsvilie: ;::°! 454|Oshkosh......... ‘| 915103 
Mason...... -.| 432|Point Pleasant....} 23,537||Wood.........| 812{Wisconsin Rar ids.. f 
Mercer. Sian ‘ al? Princeton....... ahs Be Yieye Se : 
eral ckcras ‘ I YROE 5 eras. w ciene e6-n WYOMING 
Mingo...... a 423/Williamson....... 7,606 sq. mi.; pop., 290,629) 
Monongalia,..| 365|Morgantown......| 60,797|| Albany....... 400| Laramie 19,055 
Monroe....... 473/Union..2 6.3.63 65 -| 13,123||Big Horn. ....: 3,176|Basin............ 13/176 
Morgan... .... 233|Berkeley ‘Springs. -| 8,276 || Campbell... ; ; 4,755\Gillette. 2.1.5.1); 4,839 
Nicholas......} 649|Summersville.....| 2 '965|Rawlins.......... 15,742 
Ohio........ +l 107|Wheeling,....... «| 71,672||Converse...... 4,167|\Douglas....+..... 933 


Coun 


Popu- : Land 
pace! Seat lation County Seat 


ouse 1950 sq.mi| Court House 


MING—Contin ate 
da: 


AD Site 7,925 
Sherida: 531|Sheridan . Vee 
2'230|Torrington. . 2 Sublette Oe ; 291g 
2/022 Thermopolis. 5,250 ||Sweetwater.... 19, 492/Green River...,.. 22,017 
2, 


4,175) Buffalo. . -.| ~.4,7074| Teton. ....2.-- 2'815|Jackson..... arte 


ete et 701 || Yel'stone Nat. 
ark... sac.0% : Park (part)..| 2,931]........-.. ae 


Growth of Largest United States Cities, 1880-1950 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


City 910 890 1880 
Biches York, N. Y. ...|7,891,957 iG 454, eee 2 930, aac 5,620,048|4,766,883|3,437,202|2,507,414/1,911 
2—Ch Ohlsson 3'620,96213 96,808 376, 2/701 *70 "185, 283}1 ‘69: 8, 1 99,850 80: Bt 
ae Pa. - 1,931,334 Ff at F 1 "549,008 97|1,046,964| 847,170 

4—Los Angeles, oe s 504 576,67; 319.198} 102,479 50,395 11,183 
B—Detrolt Mich. 4% 23 62 465,766 205,876] 116,340 
6—Baltimore, Madsace ts 949,70, 859,100} 804, 558,485 4439 
7—Cleveland, Ohio..... 900,429 560,663 261,353| 160.146 
8—St. Louis, Mo....... 856.796 6,048 21,960 687,029 »770 50, 
9—Washington, D. C 331,069 188,932} 147,293 

10—Boston, Mass....... 670,58. 448,477) 362,83 
1i—San Fran o, Calif... 416,912 298,997| 233,959 
12—Pittsbureh, Pa...... 676,806 669,817 8,343) 533,905 *343,904| *235,071 
13—Milwaukee, Wisc.... 373,857 204,468) 115,5: 
14—Houston, Texas..... 596,163 78,800 27,557 9 
15—Buffalo, INYO ee os 423,715 255,664] 155,134 
16—New Orleans, baw 339,075 242,039} 216,090 
17— Minneapolis. peas 301,408 164,738 
18—Cineinnati, Ohio.,... 363,591 296,908] 255,139 
19—Seattle, Nase aye Aare aie 237,194 71 42,837 3,533 
20—Kansas City, Mo.... 399 248,381 132,716 55,785 
21—Newark, N. J......- 438,7 337 fi 347,469 181,830} 136,508 
22—Dallas, Texas....... 92,104 42,638 38,067 10,358 
23—Indianapolis, Ind 233,650 105,436 75.056 
24—-Denver, Colo....... 213,381 106,713 35,629 
25—San Antonio, Texas 61 7,673) 20,550 
26—Memphis, Tenn..... 131,105 64,495 33,592 
27—Oakland, Calif...... 150,1 48,682 34,555 
28—Columbus, Ohio 181,511 88,150 51,647 
29—Portland, Ore. 207,214 46,385 17,577 
30—Louisville, Ky. 223,928 161,129} 123,758 
31—San Diego, Cal: 39,578 16,15 
32—Rochester, N. Y 218,149 133,896 89,366 
33—Atlanta, Ga.......-- 154,839 65, ,409 
34—Birmingham, Ala 132,685 26,178 3,086 
35—St. Paul, Minn...... 214,744 133,156} 41,473 
36—Toledo, Ohiotse a5. <: 168,497 81,434 50,137 
37—Jersey City, N. J 267.779 163/003] 120,722 
38—Fort Worth, Texas . i 23,076 662 
eee Ohio... . =... 69,067 27,601 16,512 
ae NebF. sa esc 124/096 140,452| 30,518 
41—Long penne Calif ,809] 2,252) o04!..... Poe 
Miami, Fla’........| 249,276] 172,172| 110,637) 29,571) | 8,228) | 1207" yao 446) 104.857 
43—Providence, R. I 224/326 132,146] 104,857 
44—Dayton, ee ; oe yi 116 bE Tere 38,678 
Oklahoma City, Okla. J ’ ’ pLOL cre tietatee 
eSuniment, Vale ss. 127'628| _85,050| 81.388)’ ” 63,600 
47—Syracuse, N. Y...... 5 137,249 88,143) 51,792 
48—Norfolk, Va......... 115,777 67,452 46,624 34,871 21,966 
Ee Tacksonville, Fla. ...|~204,5 129 91,558] _ 57,699 17,201 7,6: 
50—Worcester, Mass..... 145,986 84/655) 58,291 
51—Tulsa, Okla.--...-.- 1,2 72,075 18,1 Y, 390 | otehecercrote| eee 
52—Salt Take Cie Utah : eke gi gO 
es fe) , > D 
eee rl Oana 98,915 "230| 42/015 


54—Hartford, Conn. .... 


55— Rapids, Mich.| 176,5 164,292 112,571) 87,565} 60,278| 32,016 
Benen vito, Tenn. Ae a Te 153,866 110,364 76,168] 43,350 
57— Youngstown, Ohio. . 79, 33,220 15,435 


58—Wichita, Kans...... 


New Haven, Conn.. 138,605 86,045| 62,882 
60—Flint, Mich. aso: 38, 43303] 48409 
628 ae ee bia 104,402 19,922 oe a 


$a vonkers, NEY ee: 


65—Tacoma, Wash...... 65 6 
125,600 78,347 eee 
66—Paterson, N. J....... ret et G5.174 51,031 


67—Sacramento, Calif. 


zat 100,253 94,923] 90,758 
eR eae ii F 134'042| 100/899| 82,675] 46,338) 34,014 11,557 7,094 
70—Gary, Ind......«- TGS SOZ Ws ccleciclsrelateters.+ veh | visa. eta 
71—Fort Wayne, Ind 63,933 35,393} 26,880 
79Austin, Texas....... 29,860 14,575 11,0 
73—Chattanooga, Tenn. +604 i 12,892 
of 2 oS Fa ho eae 66,525 40,634| 27,737 
75—E!| Paso, Texas...... 39,279 10,338 

76—Kansas City, Kans..|}. 82,331 . 3,200 
77—Mobile, Ala.......+- 51,521 31,076| 29,132 
$7 —Svansviile nd ease > 69,647 ‘ 50,756| 29,280 
79—Trenton, N.J.....-. ; 12 96,815 P 57.458| 29,910 
80—Shreveport, La....-. 43,874 qoale 16,013 11,078 nou 

—— yard ¢,i+ 

eee or, BOUges PB <k: 6 1291867 75,215| 45,850 


82—Scranton, Pa..... , 
*#Includes Allegheny City. 


; Bie + 7 YS ee ee 
300 United States—Population; Cities with Metropolitan Areas, 
Pre eo ce aey 193 1940 zt 7 1910 | 
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Ae 76, 
95—Reading, Pa......... 73,961 
New Bedford, Mass. . 62,442 
97—-Corpus Christi, Tex.. 4,703 
Hae tiers ae aes Ps tenes 
ae. entown, fa. 30'346) - 
1i7j =—_-4,882]........ 
p Conn... . 99,31 
‘ 1 il Poe 3.6 02,351} 102,177 
105—Little Rock, Ark. 8,039 


. 88,03 
106—Utica, N. Y.....--.- 100,518 


U. S. Cities with Metropolitan Areas, 1950 Census 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


A standard metropolitan area must contain at least one city having a population of 50,000 or over. 
The largest city is the principle central city for which the area is named, although there may be 
several cities in the area with a population of 50,000 or over. Metropolitan areas have been specifically 
defined to identify large concentrations of population in and around cities of 50,000 population or more. 
One exception exists to this rule. In the case of the standard metropolitan area centering on New 
York City, the central cities are New York City, Newark, N. J. and Jersey City, N. J. 


Total In central cities 
Rank Standard metropolitan area popula= |} —$£—_———____— 
tion Number Per cent 
Pee ieee pe A ee 
1 |New York-Northeastern New Jersey..........-:-+0+-+5 12,911,994 8,629,750 66.8 
DeAOMGagO Ml aan noes a hee tay OSs Ta SEh eeUEe 5,495,364 3,620,962 65.9 
Moab os Ampoled, CAML <acccac cokers wan sweat eee 4367,911 1,970,358 45.1 
i GATS) SLENG (a) be) cL an ot nee ear Ee Wi eI e ry rant ae 3,671,048 2,071,605 56.4 
Spee GEL OLD. NALON Gs cccs ce se Mun, sive spose ent wtona)'s Newiecels «ceuepes(sta> 3,016,197 1,849,568 61.3 
GE NBORLON, MASS i2os5.c. 0 at ett 8 eae Se «es .-; 2,369,986 801,444 33.8 
7 |San Francisco-Oakland, Calif.......... .| 2,240,767 1,159,932 51,8 
8  |Pittsburgh, Pa............ 2,213,236 6,8 30.6 
9 |St. Louis, Mo... 681,281 856,796 51.0 
10 |Cleveland, Ohio. . .-| 1,465,511 914,808 62.4 
ie AST INSEL). C....,. .tecucaa cvs na alpie, Sines eiqale(onste aaa 1,464,089 802,178 54.8 } 
Bepaee CEST SITIONS, IVE» oS avsce wore =o ovateek Gea ainda eb ew hearie sieeatleiayenersinig 1,337,373 949,708 71.0 
13 | Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn..........-....0eeee eee es 1,116,509 833,067 74.6 ; 
PAPLRNINAIOS NG Yoo Sy aics «oo oo DST NEN ER oe ee 1,089,230 580,132 53.3 
een Cineian sth “OWL .o.-ie a eles scree apie Opener ele doe tele opaneAneTe ; 503,998 55.7 
RAMS WML WAUREE “WIS. coc, ss. oocor arin Hee acne ae 871,047 637,392 73.2 
Wea ESATIOHS SONG TS NEO. ac ada yes ooo beeen er ER ees 814,357 456,62 56.1 
ESMPERELOUSCOM LD OKAS. gonic cs 00's. 0p doe -sge bus elo Serete alts a PIbUD) Crclenaaate se 06,701 596,163 73.9 
19 PCH VIGORCO. Fee D oie aie cieve.c.0 cara n siuera es ere aaah aoe 737,203 248,674 33.7 
2G. -|Beattle, Wash. ...-. 22. ys... s sues eneegereunenctertes 732,992 467,591 63.8 
21 Portland, Oreg 704,829 373,628 53.0 
22 |New Orleans, L 685,405 570,445 2 
23 | Atlanta, Ga.’. 671,797 3315314 49.3 
24 | Dailas, ‘Texas. 614,799 434,462 70.7 
25 | Louisville, Ky Sari : 369,129 64.0 
USP LIANVED; “OOO eerie sic ches vices yw oeieinlecs Cle Helen ee 563,832 415,786 73.7 
Ree SOAR, SATE? oi. sivs's owes Em vinvalel 4 heals aN eee 558,928 326,037 58.3 
PRSS OarUDIeRO) CAME crs cc sia y va te bin cine Sirenet seme 556,808 334,387 60.1 
Epes |UNBNADOLs, TAG. vor. cscoy cic caine 5 cclen ie eae 551,777 427,173 77.4 
Rgeaioinestown, Ohio. .2.,.. 0. 1c:ca ccs Sine eS 528,498 168,336 31.9 
31 | Albany-Schenectady-Troy, N. ¥...0......0.eeee eee es 514,490 299/091 M 
Some Columbus, Ohlo... 5. s50 cuts 5 als ssteqtyenele enna :410 375,901 74.7 
Goecan Antonio; TexXas.=. 5. .:..:0s sks sont ae sa ee 500,460 408,44 81.6 
mea IE L@NYER PENA ooo a'waveraiste Sonia cea Sea 495,084 249,276 50.4 
35 |Rochester, N. Y. ear eS nt Ser 487,632 332,488 68.2 
36 |Memphis, Tenn. . 482,393 396, 82.1 
37 |Dayton, Ohio... 0.1.) ! 457,333 243.872 53.3 
38 | Norfolk-Portsmouth, Va. 446,200 293,552 65.8 
ue Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton, P: 437,824 208; 47.7 
40 JAMTOD, ODIO. oo oon acest veces csc eee ecnneesene® 410,032 274,605 67.0 
1. Tampa-St. Petersburg, Fla... 0.06.21. eee fete wins 409,143 221,419 54,1 
42 |Springfield-Holyoke, Mass..60 0220602 0221DIDDIn: 407.255 217,06 53.3 
Bema oledo;Ob1ON ss Ss. ried 4 on Rone "551 303.616 76.8 
44 Wilkes-Barre —Hazleton, Paulas eo eee 392/241 112,317 23.6 
a6 Omaha, NGDE Cosi: cote wets ae ee Ee 366,395 251,117 68.5 
4 Oe VOC EN, BOK AB 3.05.5. o5i s laranaraitre a0 Nobel eRe 361,253 278 77.2 
47 |Harttord, Conn. ni wiectla, at eae ec aN Rirg 358,081 177, 49.5 
49. |S ace ng, W. Va.—Steubenville, Ohio 4,092 94° 26.8 | 
Bee NT 341,719 220,583 64.6 | 
pie eorille, Tena, 337,105 124'769 37.0 . 
52 i th eS 331,770 106,818 32.2 | 
Richmond, Va....... 3.0) 230,310 
53 epoma City, Okla... 325,352 243/51 74:8 
5 arleston, W. Va............ 322/072 73,501 22.8 
PUMTINASIVARGSE COMM aster eile 6 oeceascc ac 321,758 174,3 
36 Jacksonville, Fla... ..-. 0.000.000 eek 04,0 Dod sty 67.3 
a7 Harrisburg, Pa ESSE ee 5 ce 292,241 89, 30.6 
o8. |Johnstown, Fa... 0... 2911354 63,232 21.7 
BO Ban dee ORE pier ees ee ess ese seers eters 290,547 95,280 32.8 
80 : FOR DIGI Aero asso coo sc cte cay ee 288,292 176,515 61.2 
Dtica-Rome, Niaviwwieei as ceddcs bceeens 284/262 143/21 
G2"='| CantoncOhloc we Reais setts eens Seco hoe Sees 283/194 lig'ols a3 
63 |San Bernardino, Calif. . 281,642 63. 22:4 
CLosSacramento; Califssseeceere kei sniatwsics .coetees 277.140 137,572 49.6 
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Binghamton, N. Y tones ; 7 43. 
Fort Wayne, Ind... ; 83 (oe 72. 


ia, 7 
Hamilton— Middletown, Ob 46 62. 
‘ew Britain—Bristol, Conn. 146,983 
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Cedar Rapids, Iowa 55 
Sioux City, Iowa ne 83,991 
Durham, N. C ye 70 
pel pae phe fe 101,048 oe 

on, Ky Bee é 
Waterloo, Iowa 100,448 64 


Decatur, Ill See 
Wichita Falls, Texas 68,042 69. 
Green Bay, Wis P 8, 53 
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San Angelo, Texas. . 
Laredo, Texas 
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1950-54, 19,415,000 chil 
This is over one-third again as many as in 
corresponding 5 years of 4 last 
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in the Southern and Mountain States, the range 
in rates would be even larger. 


MARRIAGES 


The total number of marriages in 1954 was 
1,476,000 (est.) with a rate of 9.2 marriages per 
1,000 population. This is the first year since 1944 
that marriages have not reached the 1,500,000 
mark. The estimated annual rate of 9.2 per 
1,000 for 1954 was the lowest since 1933. The de- 
cline in marriages in recent years has generally 
been attributed to a decline in the number of 
single young people as a result of: (1) low birth 
rates in the 1930’s, (2) record marriage rates in 
1946 and 1947, and (3) continued ‘‘borrowing’’ 
from future marriages through reduction in age 
at first marriage. 

June remained the peak month of 1954 in spite 
of a decrease of 6.9%. The June rate was 13.4 per 
1,000. September was second highest with a rate 
of 10.4. January and March were the low months, 
each with a rate of 7.0. 

On a geographic basis, decrease in marriage 
Tates in 1954 compared with 1953 ranged from 
2.3% in the West North Central Division to 10.2% 
in the West South Central Division. The decline 
in the latter division was affected by a sharp 
decrease in marriage licenses in Arkansas, where 
& premarital medical examination law went into 
effect on July 1, 1953. Excluding Arkansas, the 
largest decreases in marriage rates occurred in 
Delaware, Vermont, and New Mexico. 

Marriage licenses in major city areas.—Fewer 
marriage licenses were issued in 1954 than in 
1953 in the major city areas of over 100,000 popu- 


nonreporting Sta’ 5 
nulments with a rate of 2.5 per 1,000 population. 


DEATHS 


The death rate for the U.S. fell to a record low 
of 9.2 per 1,000 population in 1954 after having 
remained nearly stationary at 9.6 or 9.7 for the 5 
previous years. This substantial in the 
death rate was associated with the absence of any 
reported outbreak of influenza in 1954, in 
trast with outbreaks in the early part of each 
of the 4 years before. The rates were relatively 
low for the chronic cardiovascular diseases, which 
account for over half the deaths. 


was a rise in the numbers of deaths 
most of these states. Kansas and Oklahoma re- 
ported the largest percent increases in deaths, 
about 50% —compared with July 1953. 

There was a relatively low number of infant 
deaths, 2,000 less than in 1953, although the num- 
ber of live births increased by 112,000 in 1954 
over 1953. The infant mortality rate for each 
month was lower than the rate for that month in 
any year before 1954. The rate for the entire year 
was 26.8 deaths under 1 year per 1,000 live births. 


Births and Deaths in the United States 
Source: Public Health Service, Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Births include only registered live births. Deaths exclude fetal deaths and deaths among Armed 


Forces overseas. Rates per 1,000 population. 


S Births Deaths 
ear 
Males Females Totals Males Females Totals 
Number Rate Number Rat 
1,105.489 | 1,049,616 | 2,155,105 16.9 771,320 621,432 | 1,392,752 Oy 
1,211,684 | 1,148,715 | 2,360,399 17.9 91, 626,266 | 1,417,269 10.8 
1,289,734 | 1,223,693 | 2,513,427 18.8 785,033 612,609 | 1,397,642 10.5 
1,444,365 | 1,364,631 | 2,808,996 20.8 80,454 604,733 | 1,385,187 10.3 
1,506,959 | 1,427,901 | 2,934,860 21.5 817,485 642,059 | 1,459,544 10.9 
1,435,301 | 1,359,499 | 2,794.8 20.2 789,861 621,477 | 1,411,3 10,6 
1 404,587 1,330,869 | 2,735,456 19.5 8,063 613,656 | 1,401,719 10.6 
1,691,220 | 1,597,452 | 3,288,672 23.3 785,689 09,928 | 1,395,617 10.0 
1 899,876 1,800,064 3,699,940 25.8 $18,234 627,136 | 1,445,370 10.1 
1,813,85 1,721,216 | 3,535,068 24,2 $20,931 623,406 | 1,444,337 9.9 
1,826,352 | 1,733,177 | 3,559,529 23.9 821,291 622,316 | 1,443,607 7 
1,823,555 | 1,730,594 | 3,554,149 23.6 827,749 624,705 | 1,452,454 9.6 
11,923,020 {11,827,830 |13.750.850 | 124.5 845,233 636,866 | 1,482,099 9.7 
11,971,262 |11,875,724 | 13,846,986 | 124,7 53, 642,911 | 1.496.838 5 
3,909, yw Ma rien, oes 1,519 x 
25,0 5 


iBased on a 50 percent sample. 
*Data for 1953-54 are estimated. 


Birth rates are based on population enumerated as of 
estimated as of July 1. Estimates for 1941-46 includes = 


Death rates are based on population enumerated as o 


pril 1 for 1940 and 1950 and for othe: 
Armed Forces overseas. pa 3 


f April 1 f s years - 
mated as of July 1; excluding members of the Armed farce pt Es 1850s Eee esti 
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‘Vital Statistics—Births and Deaths am 
Births and Deaths States, 1953-54 


- Souree: Public Health Service, Dept. Health, Education, and Welfare 
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Deaths and Crude Death Rates for Selected Causes, 1954 
‘ Source: Public Health Service, Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare 


2 of fetal deaths and of deaths among Armed Forces overseas. Rates 100,000 estimated 
midyear population excluding Armed Forces overseas. ete 


Number) Rate || Cause of death Number) Rate 

OER Seo ese bisa 1,481,000 918.8|| General arteriocslerosis. ......-. 30,670| 19.0 
ees 6, 10.5|| Other diseases of curculatory 

5 — 3.1 BYBCEM. . mas ose cece oe eee 10,170 63 

» Sao 17,660} 11.0 

on oleae 40,650| 25.2 

9,610 60 


8,500) 5.3 
16,760, 104 


Sea 14- 
13 
12.9 
491.1)) 394 
480.2 
126 
Bios Soc 5 2 ogee o 23.1 
2 ee 0.8||All other accidents. 33.8 
Diseases of heart.--.---------- 343.4) Suicide 9.9 
Hypertension | Homicide. . 48 
(ea creer 7.1)\All other ea 59.9 
Estimates ate based on 2 10% sample of death certificates. The sampling error varies with the 
mumber of deaths. ‘For example, the estimate for diseases of heart is subject to an error of 0.3% and 
© for syphilis 4%. cybhold fever with only 60 deaths is subject to an error of 39%. 
* 3 Z 2 Z | 
= Single and Plural Births in the United States q 
z REGISTERED CASES IN WHICH AT LEAST ONE CHILD WAS BORN.ALIVE | 
, Source: Public Health Service, Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare ™ 
ee = 
. Tie Ca Ergon Cases of plural births) | Ptural cases 
, n ip- ie per 1, 
_ cases Sates . Total Twins —_ terval total cases 
ee 
f 2,326,604 2,311,378 25,226 24,976 247 3 10.8 
Ps 2,488,022 461,211 26,711 26,443 256 12 10.7 
S 2,750,939 2,751,563 29, 29,139 277 5 10.6 
2,906,458 2,876,669 29,737 29,470 316 1 10.2 
a 2,161,323 °738,433 | 28, 28,591 286 8 10.4 
‘ 12,707 574 2,878,712 128,862 28,604 257 aon 10.7 
1 3,253,114 16, 37,114 36,782 5 114 
A 3,662,811 3,624,181 38,620 33,286 340 s 10.5 
* 23,499,906 4683 236,586 36,246 336 3 10.5 
a 3,524,267 487, 36,819 26,479 337 3 104 
= 3,517,755 3,479,639 38,116 37,759 2 5 10.8 
1 3,713,180 3,674,604 38,576 38,256 313 7 10.4 
R 3,207,979 3767450 | 40,520 | 40,154 371 4 10.6 


YIncludes 1 case of quintuplets (4 females born alive, 1 female fetal death) in the District of Columbia. 


$ Zincludes 1 case of quintuplets (2 males born alive, 3 female fetal deaths) in Kentucky. 
SAil single births and cases of twin births in which onl one child was born alive are based on @ 
; 50-percent sample, all other cases of plural births are on a total count. 
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Vital Statistics—Motor-Vehicle Deaths; He 
Motor-Vehicle Deaths 


: Se + Motor-Vehicle ‘Traffic Deaths figures from state 
; ye Seon Deaths figures from National Office of al_ St ee 
Oe. Vehicle Traffic Deaths otal Mot phic! at 
trios oF Accident) lace ence} 

State Number Mil. death rate** 


1954 1953 1954 1953 


j 


ca orto 


i 


8.6 9.7 26.8 Ee 4 
10.2 10.1 43-4 3 £ 
73 8.5 26. ao 
6.1 6.38 31.8 
6.4 5.9 26.4 = 
3.1 3.7 12.0 
6.3 76 20.5 35.2 
22 2.6 14.4 a7 
72 7.6 29.1 aaa 
8.0 8.1 27.5 is 
8.8 7.7 32.6 
7.0 75 24.5 : 

; 63 76 30.0 30. 
5.9 58 20.6 Si 
gs | 108 fos | os | Bek 
7.5 8.9 9 634 23.5 25.1 i 
44 5.4 149 175 16.7 19.6 
63 6.6 513 476 30:2 19.5 = 
3.8 4.1 549 606 11.5 28 
oo | 48 | tee | Me | Got | ae 
i i . S 
: 7.6 529 26.1 4. 
60 6.5 1,119 1,010 28.2 25.2 
7.9 - 8.6 41 187 40.4 31. 
5.4 6.0 313 358 23.2 26. 
10:2 10.6 84 94 45.7 55.3 
44 49 84 76 15.8 14.2 
4.0 42 855 740 16.8 15.0 

New Mexico 103 11.7 322 40.1 45. 
New York 5.4 6.1 2,239 2,244 148 15.0 
North Carolina 73 83 -190 1,159 28-8 28.0 
5.9 6.6 2,167 1,915 26.2 23.8 
6.5 64 8 551 26.4 24.4 
6.2 5.8 475 467 29:6 30.1 
48 5.2 1,834 1,794 17.4 17.0 
2)4 29 79 87 9.7 11-9 
8.2 11.2 713 660 32.7 30. 
7.0 7.0 174 168 26.5 26.0 

q 6.9 8.5 789 807 24.2 24.4 

6.6 6.7 2,592 2,659 31.7 32.9 
74 7.7 241 205 32.7 29.0 
45 5.9 78 87 21.0 23.3 
6.6 78 852 920 24.1 26.8 
4.4 5.2 625 595 25.4 24.6 
6.7 8.8 457 454 23.2 22'8 
6.7 7.3 922 803 26.3 23.1 
72 9.1 111 129 36.3 43.8 

Mataltes aie ooslos ee vile accuen neee Baas 37,794 | 36,996 | 24.3 1 


*Include both traffic and nontraffic motor-vehicle deaths 


**The mileage death rate is the number of deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle-miles; the population death 
rate is the number of deaths per 100,000 population. #From state health authorities. 

Of the 38,300 motor-vehicie deaths in 1953—deaths from collisionswith pedestrians, 8,600; other 
motor vehicles, 12,900; railroad train, 1,419; street car, 40; bicycle, 450; al, animal-drawn | 
vehicle, 100; fixed object, 1,500; non-collision accidents, 13,300. Approximate non-fatal injuries, 1,350,000. 


ii Hospitals in the United States and Their Use 
Source: American Hospital Association (Data are for 1954) 
Hos- Average| Admis- | Bas- Hos- Average| Admis- | Bas- 
$ State |pitals) Beds |Census*| sions |sinets|| State |pitals|) Beds |Census*| sions |sinets 
121 21,436 17,852 329,454] 1,492 
71 7,256 5,722 132,733 665 


105| 187493] 15/485 169| 1144 
: 72| 23/648] 21/238] 286/795) 1° 
17] —4'731] 4030) 113] "249 
28] 14,970] 12/702] 173818] 808 
151} 23/941] 18'387| 406°165| 1,995 
151} 27/832] 23'313| 404'294| 1! 
52| 3 2,699] 85 575 . 
353| 103,829] .90/382| 1,185'076| 5,528 


ett 


64 115: 4,522| 115,568] "694 
148 18'006 11'446 1982071 1,988 peoteks 6,970) 1,577,961) 1,342,508 20,345, 451/97, 778, . 
“Average Daily Census—Data estimated for non-reporting hospitals. 1 
ch ae 6B,081). Cle ae ea 20 ( 189.233) State 582 (in.3s0); County, 706 {tee 818 : 

; : : - % 4, > Hos 5 urch, ; 
Other nonprofit, 3,225 (247,658); Proprietary, 1,319 (151s 7.0" ©© (#073); Church, 1,196 (169,685); 


1,319 (51,515). 
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” — . So - — as : Pe = 
ese 1 Statistics—FBI Crime Reports; Police Organizations — 5 
aie FIRST HALF OF 1955 
_ Major crimes committed in the United States cities. Manslaughter by negligence accounted for 
“during the first half of 1955, January through 2,950, 10 fewer, but 214 fewer in cities. But rape 

Dgune, reached an estimated total of 1,128,250, a 7 force or statutory, reached 9.300 cases, 
decline of 7,790 from the figures for the same an increase of 550, up 63%, with 5,141 of this 
Retad tx 1656 ees than 0.94. ‘Tide was seported Dh *@ ties. # OAD See 
by J. Edgar Hoover, director Pederal Bureau of Murders in Large Cities 
in the semi-annual bulletin During J: -June, 1955, murders were re- 
of issued Sept. 26, 1955. ported as follows from major cities: New York, 
The be issued in 1956. 151; Chicago, 143; , 61; Los Angeles, 
Five of classes showed de- 4%; Boston, ; Baltimore, 32; Atlanta, 38; 
creases. property by force or Bie 3 , 20; , 52; Houston, 
threat of cases, 2 drop of 45; Kansas City, Mo., 17; New Orleans, 28; St 
_ 5,300, or 15 including breaking and , 46; Ban Antonio, 22; Washington, D. C., 22. 
of 8,790 (3.2%), and For the same autos were stolen as fol- — 
was down by 220. Auto lows: New York, 6,044; Chicago. 2,200; Phila~ 
rose in rural areas. 2,042; Los , 3,008; 
fn the first 6 mos., 2,227; Boston, 1,219; Detroit, 3,424; Houston, 
fewer than the 1,057; New Orleans, 1,235; St. Louis, 2,292; San 
742 were in Francisco, 2,262; Atlanta, 620; Albuquerque, 237. 
IME SUMMARY FOR THE YEAR 1954 
according to re- in large cities in 1954 were recorded 
were up 5%, 2 new as follows: New York, 315; Chicago, 277; Phile- 
crimes (est.) This rise delphie, 134; Detroit, 108; Houston, ; Atlanta, 
ot came from rTob- 85; Baltimore, 62; New Orleans, 67; Fort Worth, 
beries, burglaries and larcenies. Rapes and ag- * Kansas City, Mo., 45; Newark, 42. 
gravated assaults were up slightly, whereas crim~- 
: fet omiciée and auto thetts' Gore tmcre . Increase in Shoplifting 
Crime, up 26. since 1950, increased al- Shoplifting and accesorry thefts led 
most 4 times as fast 2s population. The crime i te Sesteare ee ee 
janie De 100008 pop. is uD IAB hove the over-all rise in larcenies was 45% in 400 cities 
; pore we 44 1954 and are now 44.2% ca Pr over 25,000, shoplifting jumped 114% and auto 
ite Saas Baral ely Prep pe 2% aecessory thefts 94%. Pocket pickings 
Py, iar puto thest, 40% Of ail Artet tor iasceny 10 Persons Found Guilty 
» and 42. those arrested larceny 
For every 7 major off reported police, 
eee verge sh see se Stews 2/2 CR SP there is an average of 1 conviction in court. For 
Aes a-ncttigent mancksnshler were MUNG, te ratio Sebo 2 Oe ee 
con manslaughter and rape 3 
| 6,850, 770 below 1952. In 20 years 146,869 lives and aggravated assaults occur at 
bese been taken in ihe U; 5. ee an the rate of about 4 for every conviction. B 
, oer foe. of the deaths by motor car are counted and auto fhefte coca 1 Ste at ee ae 
by the police 2s crimes. § times more frequently. - 
re The highest conviction rate in the individual 
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crime 

intoxicated (87.5%). 
by negligence category, 42.5% found guilty. Man- 
slaughter by negligence offenses are 
trafic killings. An offense is scored only when 
the police investigation refiects that the victim 
was killed as the result of the gross negligence of 
someone else. 


Crimes by Regions. Increases in total crime oc- 
curred in all areas with the exception of the 
South Atlantic states where a 12% decrease was 
reported. Increases in other geographic divisions 
range from 1.1% in the Pacific states to 2 high 
of 95% in the West North Central states. 


, 25.32% decrease in the 
East North Central states for aggravated assault 
and 2 75% increase in auto thefts in the New 
England states. 


in the United States 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 


Police employees, Officers and civilians, in 
major cities reported to the FBI as of Apr. 30, 
1955: 

22,675 Milwaukee ...--- 1,786 
1,330 1570 
2,290 Buffalo 1,487 

670 Newark 1,310 
5,283 Jersey City 1,013 
1,047 New Orleans 1,118 
4,820 Ci 291 
5,515 seattle ...:-.-% 829 
3,045 Houston ....---. 289 
a Indianapolis 855 
2.317 Dalias ...24-est- BS4 
2109 Kansas City . 721 
1,212 Atlanta ......--- 622 
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J. Edgar Hoover, Director. 


The Federal Bureau of Investigation was created 
in 1908 by order of the then Attorney General 
Charles J. Bonaparte.. Special Agents of this 
Bureau are eran grr bon Spe grees 

1 f the laws o e > 
Retin e evidence in in which the United 
party in interest, and 


FBI has jurisdiction. They must study t 
niques and mechanics of arrest and the search of 
crime scenes for evidence. To become a Special 
Agent in the PBI a man must be at least 25 
years old but must not have reached 41. 

When J. Edgar Hoover took office in 1924 there 
was no centralized fingerprint collection in the 
United States. One of his first moves was to bring 
together the collection housed at Fort Leavenworth 


U. S. Government Crime Reports 
Source: Federal Bureau of Investigation, Department of Justice 


No. of offenses 


Offense 

cares 1952 1953 1954 1952 1953 1954 

Murder & nonnegli. ea Aggravated assault... 87,930) 92,600 ‘ 
manslaughter...... 7,210 7,120 6,850||Burglary.......-.--- 442, 479,120 19,190 
Manslaughter by neg- TAPOCRY ..2 eee meas 1,202,270/1,267,020| 1,340,870 
ligence . ren 5,650) abe aan Auto theft... :........ 215,310) 226,530) 215,940 
a8 740 63,100] _—67,4201| > Lotal. yo. ome >< 2,036,510|2,159,080|2,267,250 
1 1,517,026; (1941) 1,531,272; (1942) 1,436,748; (1943) 1,381,681; (1944 1,393,655; 
aan Pes sor etade) 1.685.303: (1947) 1,665,110; (1948) 1,686,690; {34s} 1,763,290; (3885) 1,790,030. 
es: Alcatraz, Calif.; Atlanta, Ga.; Leavenworth, Kans.; Lewisburg, Pa.; McNeil Island, 
Reformatories: Chillicothe, Ohio; El Reno, Okla.; Petersburg, Va.; 
Englewood, Colo.; women, Alderson, W. Va. e center: Springfield Mo.; Hospital; Mainte- 
nance unit. Prison camps: Allenwood, Pa.; Florence, Ariz.; McNeil Island, Wash.; ‘oin: Qe} 


Calif. Detention headquarters: New York City. 
for Boys, Washington, D.C.; Natural Bridge, Va. 


Prisoners in State and Federal Prisons and Reform 
(1942) 149,788; (1943) 136,637; (1944) 

155,086; (1949) 163,042; (1950) 165,496; (1951) 1 
ARRESTS IN 1954 BY SEX 

In 1,389 cities over 2,500 population. Total population 38,642,183, based on 1950 decennial census. 


Seen 164,759; 
50,443; (1948) 
(1954) 182,051. 


Fe- Fe- 
Offense charged Male male Offense charged Male male 
Criminal homicide: Other sex offenses. ............ 12,526 3,572 
Murder and nonnegligent man- Narcotic drug laws......:..... 473 1,161 
Rr i ee ene 1,382 324||Weapons; carrying, possessing, 

Manslaughter by negligence... 985 69 Ot. Sete nee cee S 625 913 
BRSERTRDD VN isos) ilacccl a ci vas rei G ec parc) aie 11,705 515|| Offenses vs. family and children. . 20,007 2,119 
Aggravated assault............ 16,518 $;117]|Liquor laws’. 0. caanieee 7,981 6,295 
Other assaults................ 61,438 7,147||Driving while intoxicated 81,055 7545 
Burglary—breaking or entering. 39,036 889)|Disorderly conduct 140,082 27,489 
Larceny—theft. . vt . 64,078 9,572||Drunkenness.... . 658,855 54,982 
Auto theft...... Rats s 19,787 499||Vagrancy... 57,449 3236 
Embezzlement and fraud....... 11,517 1,940) | Gambling: soumccncle ct a1 ete 33,061 3,184 
Stolen property; buying, receiv- Suspicion. Si -casten ese enne 51,512 5,523 

AI MIEUO Mori ctae ic tis cise ei od 2,833 281||All other offenses.............. 155,554| 27,914 
Forgery and counterfeiting. .... 7,065 1,097 [| ———— ] ———_ 

NORM Bei dict ei shes o cnichhy afarss Ee e eee we Total male and female... ..|1,503,172| 185,383 
Prostitution, commercialized vice 6,833 16,000|| Total arrests.............. 1,688,555 


Vital Statistics—FBI; Crime Reports 
Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI 


Ninth and Pennsylvania Avenues, N.W., W: 


25, D. C. 


by the Federal eating and the fingerprints be- 

maintained by terna 
Chis ot Eo, Sa Nee anette bad 
2 in ten to more than 5,000,000 Prints. 


1054 130,460,252 “apgerp 
the F.B.I. Identification 


A great 


In July, 
eral Bureau Investigation 
Academy. Since that time selected police officers 
from every state in the Union and many foreign 
countries have attended this school. 


No. of offenses 


atories (U.S. Bureau of Prisons)—(1940) 172,980; 
131,884; (1945) 133,104; (1946 r 


) 139,430; (1947) 
,896; (1952) 167,374; (1953) 172,729; 


How the FBI Performs Its Duties 
From an Address by Louis B. Nichols, Asst. to the Director, FBI, Apr. 29, 1955. 


J. Edgar Hoover (Director, FBI) has never 
looked with favor upon extending the jurisdiction 
of the FBI because an organization such as ours 
functions best when it is tightly knit and highly 
mobile. We are constantly concerned over how 
extended we are. This becomes obvious when you 
realize that there is approximately one special 
agent to each 27,000 inhabitants in the United 
States, or only about two special agents for each 
county in the United States. 

While the FBI has been expanded since World 
War II, its work has increased 13 times while its 
personnel has increased only 8 times. We have 
made up the difference by increased efficiency and 
burning the midnight oil. In 1954 alone the volun- 
tary overtime for which bureau agents were not 
compensated was valued at more than $9,900,000. 
In the past 18 years it has cost the taxpayers 
$748,180,514 to maintain the FBI while fines, 
savings, recoveries and claims adjusted in favor 


of the government have totaled $1,052,808,902 in 
FBI cases. In other words, the monetary value of 
eur work exceeded our cost. of operations by $304,- 

We have always taken special pride in the FBI 
contributions to protection of civil rights. Mr. 
Hoover early established the basic principle that 
we fulfill our responsibility only when we secure 
all the facts, fairly, impartially and in a manner 
consistent with the judicial process. Thus, the 
fundamental objective in any investigation is to 
get the facts. 

Once the facts are secured, the innocence of the. 
innocent and the guilt of the guilty inevitably 
follow. Last year convictions resulted in 95.8% 
of the cases investigated by the FBI which were 
taken to court. Of these, 91.3% resulted from 
pleas of guilty. This hardly could be possible un- 
less there was a conscientious effort to protect 
the rights of those involved. 
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Lynchings in the United States 


Source: Department of Records and Research, Tuskagee Institute, Ala. (W. White; N, Negro) 


‘otal|| Year . ° N. 
1900..| 9 13 | 56] 69 ||1930..} 1] 20] 21 ||1945 0 1 1 
ey 25 4| 50 | 54 ||1931 1} 124 13 ||1946.| 0 6 6 
1902,, 7 2| 36 | 38 ||1932 2 6 8 |/1947..] 0 1 1 
1903... 18 4] 60 | 64 |/19 4 24 28 |/1948..] ° 1 1 2 
1904..| 7 71 76 | 83 |/19 0 5 | 15 ||1949..) 0 3 3 
1905... 8 | 53 | 61 ||1935 2| 18] 20 ||1950..) 1 1 2 
1906... 3 5 | 59 1936 0 8 8 }/1951..| 0 1 1 
207. 2 6| 51 | 57 ||1937 0 8 8 ||1952 0 0 ° 
1908..| 8 4| 29 | 33 ||1938..|. 0 6 6 ||1953 0 0 7 
1o10..| 18 | 16] s¢ fone) ta} 3 eee) 
191 z z 23 30 1941 0 4 4 Total | 195 |1, 792| 1,987 
1913..| 1 1| 10 | 11 |/1943..| 0 3 3 
1914. 4 3 7 | 10 1944..1 0 2 2 
LYNCHINGS BY STATES, 1882-1954 
State |W.) N. | Tot.|; State | W. | N. | Tot.|| State W. | N. | Tot.|} State |] W. | N. |Tot. 
Aia|48| 209) 347|ltowa...| 17|  2| a9||Nev....[ ~6] 0}  9||S. D...| 927 ol 27 
3 O| 31\|Kans...| 35) 19] 54//N. J... o| #1 1||Tenn..:| _ 47} +204 21 
Ark. 226| 284||Ky....| 63| 142) 205||N. M..| »33 3| 36||Texas..| 141] 352) 493 
41) 2|- 43||La.....| 56] 335) 391)/N. Y... 1 1 2\lUtah...| *6| 21 8 
Colo 66, 2] 68/|Md.... 3| “27|- 29|IN.G...| 15] »84| 99||/Va.....] 17) *83] 100 
Del... 0 1 1||Mich... 7 1 SliN. D...| <13| 3] 16||Wash..] 225) 1) 26 
Fla....| 25| 257| 282|/Minn.. 5| 4) 9llonio..:| “10] *16} 26||W. Va.| 20) °28) 48 
~| 391 491| 530||Miss...| 40] ~534| 574||Okla...] +82] 40) 122|)Wis.... *6| -0| 6 
Tdaho..| 20] 0] 20||Mo....| #53] #69) 122/|Oreg...) +20) ,1 il|wyo...| *30] 5) 35 
abe. 15) 19 34||Mont..| 8 2} 84||Penn... 2) °*6 —_——|-—— 
Ind 33| 14] 47||Nebr...| 252] 5! _57||S.C... 4| 0156] 160||Total.. |1,293|3,43714,730 


Penalties for Murder in the United States 


Often penalties can apply to convictions for rape, kidnapping act ransom, arson, treason, ett. 


and/or the law permits a jury to recommend a sentence other than death. 


State | Penalty State Penalty | State | Penalty 
ee ee Se Se 
Alabama. . ..|Electrocution Mass... ...-|Eleetrocution So. Carolina . | Electrocution 
Arizona..... Lethal Gas Michigan. ...|Life Imprisonment So. Dakota. .|Electrocution 
‘Arkansas ...|Electrocution Minnesota.. |Life Imprisonment ||Tennessee .. - Electrocution 
California. ..|Lethal Gas ee . .|Electrocution Texas ......|Electrocution 
Colorado. ...|Lethal Gas Missouri. ...|Lethal Gas Utah: +..:>. Hanging or Shooting 
Connecticut .|Electrocution Montana’ ..|Hanging Vermont. ...|Electrocution 
Delaware ...|Hanging Nebraska. ..|Electrocution Virginia ....|Electrocution 
Dist. of Col, .|Electrocution Nevada..... Lethal Gas Washington ,|Hanging (1) 
Florida. ‘Electrocution New Hamp. .|Hanging W. Virginia. .|/Electrocution 
Georgia Electrocution New Jersey .|Electrocution Wisconsin...)|Life Imprisonment 
Idaho.. ..)/Hanging (1) New Mexico .|Electrocution Wyoming.. |Lethal Gas 
Tiinois.,.... flectrocution New York.. |Electrocution U. 8. gov’t. .| Death or Life 
Indiana..... Electrocution No. Carolina.| Lethal Gas Alaska......|Hanging 
Towa.....--+ Hanging No. Dakota. .|Life Imprisonment Canal Zone,.|Hanging 
Kansas..... Hanging Ohio... .....|Electrocution Hawaii.,....|Hanging 
Kentucky. ..|Eleetrocution (1) Oklahoma. ..|Electrocution Puerto Rico. .| Life Imprisonment 
Louisiana. . .|Electrocution Lethal Gas Virgin Islands|Hanging 


Oregon.. .. 
Maine. .....|Life Imprisonment Pennsylvania|Hlectrocution 
Marviand...'Hanging Rhode Island! Life Imprisonment 


Principal Types of Accidental Deaths 
Source: National Safety Council estimates 
All Motor Drown- Rail- | Fire- Poison Other 
| vehicte Falls Burns! ing? | road | arms | gases |. Poisons 


PecseteTnieh i 31,701 22,308 5,982 6,684 3,571 2,326 1,617 1,634 
1950 o'289 34,763 20,783 6,405 ee 3,667 2,174 1,769 1,584 


TInciudes burns by fire and deaths resulting from confiagration, regardless of nature of injury. 
2Includes drownings in water transport accidents. 


Accidental Injuries by Severity of Injury, 1954 


H fi council estimates based on data from the National Office of Vital Statistics, 
the U. 8. Berean at atry statistics, state industrial commissions, state traffic authorities, state de- 
partments of health, insurance companies, industries establishments and other sources. 


M Public H ove 
Total otor non-motor ome or 
eteute Oe m4 vehicle vehicle 


a cies ee 
1,300,000 1,950,000 4,150,000 1,850,000 
Allinjuries.....----------| 180-000] °° 36,000 ae g 14°000 
al inbutl 9,050,000] 1,280,000) 1.980009) 19) 900 1,820, 

fae 320, A, f f A 

Jie around a ap eT as 8,700,000 1,150,000 1,900,000 4,000,000 1,750,000 


CERTAIN TS OF ACCIDENTAL INJURIES, 1954 


COs’ 
ie oS Se 
5,800,000,000 $2,800,000,000 $650,000,000 $750,000,000 $1,700,000,000 
Wage io $3°5.00,000,000 1'250,000,000| 550,000,000 550,000,000 950,000,000 
Medical expense. 700, ' 100,000,000 110,000,000 210,000,000 300 00a 
Overhead cost of insurance...- ‘1,900,000,000 1,450,000,000 10,000,000 100,000,000 30,000, 
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Vital Statistics—Blwe Cross Plans; Mental Hospitals — 


Blue Cross Hospitalization Plans 


urce: 5 , Director, Blue Cross Commission of the American Hospital Association 
A Se sacar iia enrollment as of Dec. 31, 1954 - 


: Enroll- Enroll- Enroll- 
State Plans mene State Plans| ment State ment 
451 
So Rone 1 585,501||Missouri. . 2 1,122,250||Wisconsin......| 1 889, 
ana et eat 1 150,752||Montana. 1 8,337||Wyoming....... 7 ippane 
Arkansas......- 1 165,917|| Nebraska. 1 214,388||Puerto Rico..... a 
California 4 SE ein a Loe hi ‘ - pees Alaska. .... 2 
i ew Jersey....- 800, 
elaware 1 24, New Mexico....} 1 39,5 Canadian 
Dist. of Col if 595,125||New York...... 8 7,869,187 Provinces: 

Florida. . 1 479,474||North Carolina..| 2 37,557 1 117,534 
Georgia 3 273,832||North Dakota...| 1 96,581||Alberta......... | 
MANO Fete eae i 1 £15940 || OhlO 7 os aio - oie 8 4,225,331||M ba....... 1 341,4 

Tilinois......... 2 aoeeae Culasone PIAS cake - vio tan Se 
BR eS 201, TERON Picks A i < i é 
owe i 2 87'667||\Penmeyivania....| 5 | 5,222'271|| Prince Bd. Isi..| 1 298,901 
Weamsas. 2 ....... 2 98,597||Rhode-Island....| 1 08 ,2 Ontario. wo... a= 1 0 
Kentucky...... 2 Sane het Cece : ale Quehec.'osazr~ os 1 0,048 
ete he bi 3 v4 ou ota... - ——— 
eae x See i 324,766||Tennessee....... 2 703,493||46 States, Dist. 
Maryland....... 878,900||Texas.......... 1 879,855||of Col., Puerto 
assachusetts...| 1 2,180;075}/Utah:.......:.- 108,976||Rico, Alaska 
Mies | t | $GANaHt Witton. (| 2 | PaRleaS afd Pats 
ioe ones ,000, as) OD. oe q 
Missiceipoi aes 1 280,330!|West Virginia. . 6 275,833||Provinces...... 47,571,830 
ENROLLMENT BY YEAR AS OF DEC. 31 OF EACH YEAR (*January 1) - 
Date | Plans) Number || Date | Plans| Number || Date | Plans); Number || Date | Plans| Number 
1939*.| 56 2,874,055||1943*.| 77 |10,458,899/|1947*.| 88 |25,876,424/|1951..| 87 41,439,549 
1940*,| 59 4,431,772||1944*.| 80 |13,005,493||1948,..} 90 |32,921,212/)1952..| 87 /|43,612,653 
1941*.| 67 6,049,222]11945*.| 85 |16,511,198]/1949:.| 90 |35,918,705||1953..| 85 {46,140,816 
1942*.| 71 8,456,267|11946*.| 87 119,989,2051/1950..| 90 |40,232,697|11954..1 84 147,571,830 


Blue Cross Plans are local non-profit organiza- 
tions that provide hospital service to members. 
Enrollment as of December 31, 1954, constituted 
28.89% of the population of the United States, 
Alaska and Puerto Rico served by Blue Cross and 
27.87% of the population of the eight Provinces 
served by the five Canadian Blue Cross Plans. 
During 1954, Blue Cross Plans paid $763,676,588 
to hospitals for care of 7,245,359 members for 43,- 
80,304 days of care. This amount represented 
89.10% of earned subscription income, the re- 
mainder being devoted to total operating expenses, 
6.83% of earned subscription income and reserves, 


0 ‘On 

Blue Cross Plans provide service in 6,000 hos- 
pitals, for a period ranging from 21 to 120 days at 
full benefits per year or per disability, usually 
plus a period of partial benefits, ranging from 
30 to 245 days. All Plans provide board and room, 
general nursing care, use of operating and de- 
livery rooms, routine laboratory service, routine 


drugs and medications, routine dressings and 
casts. Most of the Plans cover the following serv- 
ices in varying degrees: special diets, emergency 
room care, anesthesia, X-Ray, electrocardiograms, 
basal metabolism tests, physical therapy, oxygen 
therapy, pathology, special drugs and medications, 
and other hospital services. 

Members of one Plan moving into the area of 
another Plan usually must transfer their member- 
ship. A reciprocal program, the Inter-Plan Bank, 
supplemented by schedules of_ benefits in non- 
member hospitals, assures receipt of care in any 
recognized general hospital in the world. Health 
Service, Incorporated, a Blue Cross-owned stock 
company, provides a means for enrollment of em- 
ployees of national firms. Medical and surgical 
care are available through non-profit prepayment 
Plans affiliated with 82 of the 84 Blue Cross Plans; 
most of these medical/surgical Plans are known as 
Blue Shield Plans. 


Patients in State Hospitals for Mental Illness, 1953 


Source: National Institute of Mental Health. Figures show average daily number of resident patients. 


State No. 


State No. State No. State No. 
Alabama........| 6,949|/|Iowa........... 5,606}|Nevada......... 406||South Dakota...| 1,751 
PII FONG cic ces > 1,638||Kansas.........| 4,705||New Hampshire..} 2,660|/Tennessee....... 7,033 
Arkansas Ser Snci Shes 4,796||Kentucky....... 7,384||New Jersey. .... 14,919||Texas.......... »204 
California....... 33,956||Louisiana. .... ... 7,470||New Mexico..... 2 39 | Ahi goocs wleeeaiors 1,327 
Colorado........ 6,335}|Maine.......... 2,885||New York...... 0,562||Vermont........ 1,281 
Connectleut..... 8,945)/Maryland....... 8,439]|North Carolina..} 9,644])Virginia......... 10,280 
Delaware....... 1,377||Massachusetts. ..| 23,712}|North Dakota...| _2,085|/Washington..... 353 
Dist. of Col 7,079||Michigan..,....| 20,682}|Ohio........... ,500||West Virginia....| 5,272 
Florida 7,280||Minnesota. .....}| 11,568}|OKlahoma....... 8,026/| Wisconsin... .... 2,257 
Georgia 10,858)| Mississippi. |... . 5,136|/Oregon......... 4,596]|Wyoming....... 651 
eae rae peur Bye rongae ens Te ee othey iy ania: ...| 38,348 ——— 
185 OBtana:\.c kre 5 hode Island....} 3,398 Total, U.S... * 
Indiana 10,138||Nebraska.... |. 4'571|\|South Carolina...| 5,545 : ees: 


Patient maintenance expenditures 


in 1953 were $505,283,406 or a per capita cost per year of $985.5 4or $2.70 per day. 


Selected Statistics on State Hospitals for Mental Diseases 
Source: National Institute of Mental Health 


Admissions Separations 
Resident |Per Capi 
wear oot First Read Total2 Dis Deaths i pk a = Maine." 
- - ea s 
mission charges Hospitals ete eyes 
1944...} 107,988 83,723 24,265 106,039 63,83 4 
1945...| 110,914 85,426 25,488 100/928 Bi 908 39/096 438°864 536880 
1946. 116,807 89,299 27/508 107,786 66,098 41,688 445.561 436.72 
1947. 123,392 93,749 29/643 112/866 71,704 1/16 452,464 547.84 
1948. 133,514 101,218 32,296 116,513 76,892 39,621 469.500 659.13 
1949, 39,1038 104/365 34,738 122'367 83/220 39,147 478,003 720.39 
1950. 141,493 105,588 35,905 124'718 85,615 39,103 489.930 772.67 
1951...] 1411583 104/808 36,775 127503 87,77 39,725 497.013 828.24 
1952...) 152,479 110,316 42163 138,515 96,684 41/831 507,765 936.14 
1953,..1 158,626 114,763 43,863 144/285 102;006 42'279 519,550 985.54 


1Excludes transfers in. 2Excludes transfers out 


and deaths in extramural care. 


i 
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Blue Shield Medical-Surgical Plans 
Source: John W. Castellucci, Director, Blue Shield Medical Care Plans, as of Dec. 31, 1954. 
Enroll- Enroll- En - 
State Plans| ment State Plans} ment State Plans Aree 
WBA Tes tee mate 86, 
Puerto Rico.....] 1 105,255 
Canadian 
Provinces: ; 
865,941||New York...... 7 
213,037||North Carolina..| 1 453,911||Br. Columbla...| 1 257,694 
1 461,095||North Dakota...| 1 74,183||Manitoba....... ul 193,457 
1 406,932||Ohio 1,832,368]|N. eA ry c 
3 104,394 1 67,158||N’t'land, Pr, Ed. 
4 1,197,831) |Oreg: 2 153,710|| | Island........} 1 166,068 
1 1,059,837 1 3,169,667||Ontario........] 1 473,373 
1 84,222||South 1 122,277||Saskatchewan.. . 2 140,090 
2 419,856 1 392,832 ee 
2 14,839 2 785,249 
1 122,377 1 97,212||42 states, Dis. 
1 260,457)| V! 2 487,454||of C,, Hawaii, 
1 1,700,919}| Washin: 3 176,794||Puerto Rico and 
1 9! 8 274,800||8 Canadian 
7 697,208||Provinces...... 31,494,023 


58,185 


ENROLLMENT BY YEAR AS OF DEC. 31 OF EACH YEAR 
Date Plans Number Date Plans Number Date Plans Number 
1946...... 18 1,826,719 ||1949..... ~ 68 12,260,045 |}1952...... 78 24,670,701 
NY GaSe 47 5,791,175 |}1950...... 72 16,629,596 ||1953...... 76 28,149,781 
EC eae 55 8,911,225 ||1951...... 78 21,125,812 ||1954...... 77 31,449,023 


Blue Shield Plans are non-profit organizations in the form of services described in the member- 
sponsored by State or local medical associations. SD cee te au the pite aeeee pee ae 
They provide medical and surgical service to : 
members. Enrollment as of Dec. 31, 1954 consti- When the subscriber’s income exceeds these ayer- 
tuted 20.02% of the population of the United age income limits, the subscriber receives cash 
States. Puerto Rico aid wae served by Blue or credit in specified amounts described in. his 
Shield Plans and 14.18% of the eight Provinces Ge ders sieges eg se 
served by the six Canadian Blue Shield Plans. ‘Blue Shield Plans offer medical care, surgical 
coe Pee elue kee es ied put sao ee oe Habe ad ore. Buing Pee Relea pt 

ysicians for care 0 ue eld members. -ray and anesthesia. In a ion, man: ans 
This amount peprpenied Bae or. Spend eee also ‘cover the pores Bervines se varying ce 
scription income, the remainder being devo grees: X-ray, laboratory examinations, me 
pes opetating expense, tts 6 - earned sub- psaiecanene: ee Uabenvotie radium treat- 
ription income, an , 6. F ment and consultant’s services. 

Blue Shield Plans provide benefits in the form Members. of one Plan move into the area 
of service or cash indemnities, depending upon of another Plan usualy must transfer their 
te income of the saber, cone tog a's Medici cats, langue, coorcinabed win. Blue 

ingle i a, 
family with an income of $4000, Teceive benefits Cross hospital service Plans. 


Average Height and Weight of Men and Women 
Source: Equitable Life Assurance Society during 1940. Heights are in shoes 
and weights (lbs.) in ordinary indoor clothing, excluding coats and vests in the case of men. 


‘ MALES 
5’ 3” 7a” 757 76” ta ld 7 $7 | 5’ 9" |5’ 10” |5’ 11”| 6’ 0” | 6’ 1” | 6’ 2” | 6’ 3" | 6 4” 
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Vital Statistics—Marriage Information; Anniversaries é . 
Marriage Information 


Per areca aT wast 42 3 New York 17, N. ¥- or . 
‘ : of parents or 
f tates, for both males and females with and without consent 
Seeliene Dat Ter oce states the court has authority, in an emergency, bo marry young couples 
below the ordinary age of consent, where due regard for their morals and welf uires. 


With consent |Without consent Blood mlceans 
Men |Women| Men [Women test ete. 
Alabama $2.00 
ye 17 14 21 18 
Atinonac.sesicis2 sss... 16 16 21 18 None 2.08 
Arkansas. . 3 18 16 21 18 Required 3-90 
California 18 16 21 18 Required $00 
Colorado 16 16 21 18 Required a8 
Connecticut c 16 16 21 21 Required ye 
Delaware............ 18 16 21 18 Required is 
District of Columbia. . a aa a i None ae 
ee a 14 21 21 eanieed 5.00 
15 15 18 18 Required ia 
18 16 21 18 Req 3 % 
we} i | Bt | a8 | Reauirea 3:00 
1 ‘ 
18 16 21 18 Req any 
es Rare Heat 2 om 
18 x 
16 16 21 19 Req 2.00 
18 16 21 18 None Se 
14 12 21 18 Required 500 
18 16 18 18 Required ee 
16 15 21 i8 None 3 
14 12 21 18 None 3-0 
15 15 21 18 Required 3-32 
18 16 21 18 Required 300 
18 16 21 21 Required . 
18 16 21 18 None 5.00 
14 13 20 18 Req ee 
18 16 21 18 Required i 
18 16 21 18 None 5.00 
16 14 21 i8 Required 2.00 
16 16 18 18 Req 5.00 
18 15 21 18 Required 1.00 
18 16 21 21 Required 2.15 
18 15 21 18 Required 3.00 
18 15 21 18 Required 3.00 
16 16 21 21 Required 3.00 
Rhode Island. 18 16 21 2h Required 2.00 
South Carolina 16 16 18 18 None 2.00 
5 18 15 21 18 Required 2.50 
16 16 21 21 eq’ 2.00 
16 14 21 18 Required 3.00 
16 14 21 18 Required 2.50 
18 16 21 18 q 3.00 
18 16 21 21 Required 4.00 
14 15 21 18 None 5.00 
18 16 21 21 Required 2.00 
18 15 21 18 Required 1.00 
18 16 21 21 Required 2.00 
18 16 21 18 Required 2.50 
17 14 21 18 None 2.00 
18 16 21 18 None 2.50 
18 16 20 20 Required 3.00 
18 16 21 1 (g) None 
16 14 21 1 None 40e 


(a) 24 hours if one or both parties resident of state; 96 hours if both parties are non-residents. 
(b) 50c to file; $2.00 when license is issued. 


(c) Cook County $5.00; balance of state, $1.00. 

(d) $2.50 for license, plus $1.00 registration fee. 

(e) For males only, examination for venereal disease. 
(f) $3 to $6 depending upon county. 

(g) None, but a medical certificate is required. 


Wedding Anniversaries 
Source: Jewelry Industry Council 


The Jewelry Industry Council, in cooperaiion with the American National Retail Jewelers Associa- 


tion, the National Association of Credit Jewelers and the National Wholesale Jewelers Association, 
issued a new and revised wedding anniversary list, effective Jan. 1, 1948. By agreement with the 
American National Retail Jewelers Association the new list replaced 


ch 
Bee otonal the one authorized by the 
Ist—Clocks 10th—Diamond jewelry 19th—Bronze : 
ee aes IHS Masbion jewelry, acces- soth—Elatinum 
, sories ter] 
4th—Electrical appliances i12th—Pearls or colored gems a0th Diamond ees eee 
5th—Silverware 13th—Textiles, furs 35th—Jade 
6th—Wood 14th—Gold_ jewelry 40th—Ruby 
Tth—Desk, pen and pencil 15th—Watches 45th—Sapphire 
ae oe thées paneer hollowware Peek ede jubilee 
— * —Furniture — 
9th—Leather 18th—Porcelain A Same peter 


60th—Diamond jubilee 
TRADITIONAL LIST RECOMMENDED BY SOCIAL AUTHORITIES 


ist—Paper. ps Ge ack 3rd—Leather. 4th—Fruit an 
Candy, Iron. 7th—Woolen or Copper. 8th—Bronze or Pottery. 9th—Willow or Pottery. 10th— 
Aluminum. 11th—Steel. 12th—Silk or Linen. 13th—Lace. 14th—Ivory. isth—Crystal, aot —cHiie: 
a5th—Silver. 30th—Pearl. 35th—Coral. 40th—Ruby. 45th—Sapphire. 50th—Golden. 55th—Emerald 
80th and 75th—Diamond. ; 


d Flowers, Silk. 5th—Wooden. 6th—Sugar and 


1 
Hy 
its 


> 


Pt SH, 


BT cee 


PD Bee 


Grounds for Divorce 


Source: Compiled by John H. 
w York 17, N. Y. Persons contemplating 


ates apply statutes strictly, others are more lenient. 


*Exceptions are to be noted. **Determined by court order. Georgia, period of 30 days 


Mariano: iota os mt ocaiy saat brit 110 East 42nd Street, 
0! stu 5’ cisions or secure le; vice 
ata) since different interpretations or exceptions in each case can poe the 


x o| s 3 Pp 
(3) bd 
ol fslSiil | eles lg] 3 : 
—} “ 
State PLets4-3 = » 8 |as 3% (38 2 33 a 
A) 3 : | g q Blo ce my a g 
2/3/818/812)¢|2.| 28 aa| os g 305 
« 
S16/A8lz2 2} &} 8 jkslasias} 6 E | ge3s 
Alabama......- eH Ra mele kee ese. | Re None-R 
Arizona......-- ago es x x x x x x lyear |None-S 
Arkansas. . fol Reg | ern NIRS Sa Yes chal Fry oe Sl et. ie all icing Schoey (rors 3 months|None 
California. .... ec ees x x x x Kye eccictio mncslt ee ate listers = 1 year 
' Colorado......... rl iee.< x x x x x 6 months 
- Connecticut.......--} xX x x x x PIS Ustors tall cots, siliete's None 
Delaware......-- Sorees x x x mre x 2 years* |1 year 
5 oem Feed be Sn erie lob > 500] RS DOA aoe a4 3 2 years* |6 months 
x x x Mile arered [apace 3 Prefs de fete os 90 days* | None 
4 x x x > +4 
x x x x > et aga! Beta Sete hep None 
x x x x 5 ant ae. od (oes -po| esto ot iat None 
x x x x oath Ee ee, [ar ech (nie) eee None 
x x x x Kal ao cell KE” Pratale.a' Vere os teveretehe None-S 
= x x x x None-T 
x x x x x y None 
x x x x Ke Aaa hate fiorep otf scene 1 year* |None 
x x x X tews None 
» al ass Meckharctontierate 9a oa. <r | ree Bee Lemna 1 year* |None 
x x x Se x 5 years* |6 mos.-L 
x x x x SNS Aceh cate 7] dates ei occ aarane None 
x x x x 5 ed a> etd le ar eae) oa oats None-T 
x x x x 525i beam cet) ls aged leap aaa PoE GEES ea ei hry None-U 
x x x x Gia b> cy ee ill Bore) ci None 
x x x > x None 
x x x x > Seat a. Sia] Wee cene ISIE RO! (ecvon 2 years* |6 months 
x x x x p. dail (i <a [Ronn Poetic bok 6 weeks | None 
x x x x MGR Os co Silis, «eur pie muere l year* |None 
x x x AS ao 2 years |3 months 
x x x x KX | KX | XK jeceefeees l year* |None 
Xf ce Meee cae Lee eds ae 1 year* |3mo-M* 
North Carolina..... fete ein itr ode cncete fib 9s fs Bb Rl. Ried wcaeai foes 6 months| None 
North Dakota....-..| = x x- Kio beinss <fare tpellie ole: sife, ovwhe 1 year BU 
MOS: . -,5 cee oe eis Sez me x x ogal (aee <a begs Poal (aces! lee Sam (BEB o no lyear |None 
Oklahoma paweree <a x x x x l year |6 months 
Oregon...-.---++++-+ x x x > del I> a es inte Raw 1 year None-T 
Pennsylvania.....-.- x x > el pte icon ee Pees crave Peretecs 1 year None 
Rhode Island.......] = x x x 2 years |6 months 
South Carolina...... Xi x Spe TY | tere tall ory oar] e iptei] one ols Mote o/o\l omtve\emiayelns 1 year None 
South Dakota....-.- x x x Ct Wea [Enel eens (sero 1 year* {None 
PEs aels = x x x x sierers je saaig 2 years |None 
Peeteteiateceisis.e*as ies x x Kits eT Ma eictsl|'eix sommes 1 year None-N 
noun widteaavase%s x ¥ x x Sosa reso sec 3 months|6 months 
Jara ieiereie x x x Time <yail edesoysifreerarat amiets 1 year* |6 mos.-O 
Fy oihck Ke fietats KX yfteatkese |. Be tee 1 year None-v-* 
x x x x 1 year None 
ex > x Dds (ROR rarer ib. 4ael Pos sees ah: 2 years* |None-R-U 
Spec x x x x Aaa ade) Mee 2 years* |1 year 
x x x pH (a <a |. Gia re uit (acy None 


to elapse 


before right to remarry. Requires 60 days’ notice of intention to sue. 2No minimum residence re- 
quired in adultery cases. A—Violence. B—Indignities. C—Loathsome disease. D—Joining religious 
order disbelieving in marriage. —Unchaste behavior after marriage. F—No reconciliation for one 
year after judgment of separation. E—Unchastity of wife prior to marriage. H—Any gross misbe- 


havior or wickedness. I—Wife being a prostitute. J—Husband being a vagrant. K—5 years 
exceptions: 3 years Arkansas, Georgia and Idaho; 2 years Nevada, Washington and Wyoming 


insanity; 
; 10 years 


North Carolina. L—Defendant must wait two years to remarry. M—Plaintiff, three months; de- 
fendant may not remarry before three years without consent of court. So-called Enoch Arden law 
provides for annulment of marriage for absence of either party for five successive years if unknown to be 
alive; void marriages, like bigamy require no waiting time. N—Except in cruelty cases, one year to 


remarry. O—Plaintifi, six months; defendant, two years to remarry. P—If guilty spouse is 


to infamous punishment. Q—Crime against nature. R—Sixty days to remarry. S—One year to re- 


matry. T—Six months to remarry. U—Adultery cases, remarriage in discretion of Court. 
months to remarry. W—Separation for three years after decree for same. xX—Separation no 


V—Four 
cohabita-~ 


tion—five years. Exceptions: Rhode Island and Texas, 10 years. Y—Separation no cohabitation— 


three years. Z—Separation for two years after decree for same. 


The plaintiff can invariably remarry in the same State where he or she procured a decree of divorce 
or annulment. Not so the defendant, who is barred, except in certain States. After a period of time 


has elapsed even the offender can apply for spécial permission. 


The U. S. Supreme Court in a 5 to 4 opinion, ruled April 18, 1949, that one-sided quick divorces 
could be challenged as illegal if notice of the action was not served on the divorced partner within 


the divorcing State, excepting where the partner was represented at the proceedings. 
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Marriages, Divorces and Rates in the United States 


Source: Public Health Service, Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare 


Marriage licenses issued in major city areas cover 34 cities with population of 100,000 or more ac= 
cording to the 1950 census, and 69 counties containing the remaining 72 
size group—(1950) 575,414; (1951) 543,295; (1952) 515,780; (1953) 517,728; (1 


|? a ee 


and Divorces; Quintuplets 


aii el 2” 


Marriages' 
No. 


Rate 


. i 784 | 11.0 
O24. 1,184,574 | 10.4 
925. ,188,334 | 10.3 1.5 
926........| 1,202,574 | 10.2 1.6 
1927........| 1,201,053 | 10.1 1.6 
1928........| 1,182,497 9.8 bd 
1929........| 1,232,559 | 10.1 L7 
1930..... .-«| 1,126,856 9.2 1.6 
1931.3 os 01 ,060,914 8.6 1.5 
1932..... . 981,903 7.9 1.3 
1933.....+ «-| 1,098,000 8.7 1.3 
1934.07 exes ,302,000 | 10.3 1.6 
1,327,000 | 10.4 1.7 
SO. Sm pies, 1.369.000 | 10.7 1.8 
PRO ed 1,451,296 | 11.3 1.9 
a 1,330,780 | 10.3 1.9 
BA 1,403,633 | 10.7 1.9 
1,595,879 | 12.1 2.0 
7695, 12.7 2.2 
1,772,132 | 13.2 
"255308 | 10.9. 
1,452, « 
4 $3 12.2 
Sore oe 2,291,045 | 16.4 
he 1,991,878 | 13.9 
Maeiviass 5 12.4 
Bsn ans 79 


i. Tl) 1476,000-4 | 9:2 ls. So ee eee 


cities in that population- 
954) 494,799. 


i¥stimated for 1920, 1921, 1933-36 and 1953. Includes estimates and marriage licenses for some states 


for all years. 2Estimated for 1920, 1921 and 1933-53. Includes reported annulments. 
SDivoxce rates for 1941-46, based on population including armed forces overseas. 4Provisional. 


Marriage Prospects of Single Men and Women 
Source: Bureau of the Census (Based on data for period 1920-39) 
Chances of marriage for single persons, as computed by life table methods 


Pct. who marry Per cent who 
within year! ever marry? 
Age _ — = 

Male )Female| Male | Female 
15 years.... 0.1 1.0 92.2 93.5 
16 years. 0.3 2,4 92.4 93.5 
17 years. 0.9 4.5 92.5 93.5 
18 years. 1.9 8.5 92.6 93.3 
19 years.... 4.2 12.0 92.7 92.9 
20 years.... 6.7 15.5 92.6 92.1 
21 years. ... 9.4 18.2 92.3 90.8 
22 years....| 12.5 20.8 91.8 89.0 
23 years....| 15.3 21.3 90.9 86.3 
24 years.... 15.9 20.9 89.6 82.8 
25: years....| 17.0 18.9 88.0 78.5 
26 years....| 17.3 16.0 85.9 73.7 
27 years.... 17.3 13.3 83.4 68.9 
28 years....| 17.1 Ue tSye 80.3 64.4 
29 years....| 16.8 10.7 76.6 59.9 
30 years....| 15.9 9.6 412.3 55.3 


iPer cent of persons single at be 
indicates the chance of marria 


Pct. who marry 


Per cent who 
within year! 


ever marry? 


Age _ 

Male |Female| Male | Female 
31 years....| 13.1 8.5 67.5 50.8 
32 years....| 11.7 ait 63.0 46.4 
33 years....| 10.5 6.8 58.5 42.1 
34 years.... 9.3 5.9 54.1 38.0 
35 years. 8.2 4.9 49.7 34.3 
36 years. 7.2 4.4 45.6 31.0 
37 years. 6.3 3.9 41.6 27.9 
38 years. 5.5 3.5 38.1 25.2 
39 years. 4.9 3.0 34.3 22.6 
40 years..... 4.5 2.7 31.7 20.2 
45 years.... 2.5 1.5 19.1 11.3 
50 years.... 1.5 0.8 11.1 6B. 
55 years.... 0.9 0.4 6.2 3.2 
60 years.... 0.5 0.2 3.3 1.6 
65 and over..|........ Natishe eaptate’ 1.9 0.8 


ginning of year of age who marry during the year. This figure 


d ge within one year from attaining the specified age. 
“Per cent of persons single at beginning of year of age who marry in that year and all later years. 
This figure indicates the total chance of marriage for persons who have attained the specified age. 


The Dionne and Diligenti, Quintuplets 


The Dionne quintuplets, the most famous sisters 
in the world, lost one of their number Aug. 6, 
1954, when Emilie died at a Roman Catholic 
hostel near Ste. Agathe, Que., Canada. She was 
20 years old. Emilie had intended to enter the 
order of the Oblate Sisters of Mary Immaculate 
that conducted the hostel for the aged. She had 
suffered from epilepsy. She was buried in the 
Catholic cemetery at Corbeil, Ont., near her home. 

The quintuplets were born to Mr. and Mrs. Oliva 
Dionne May 28, 1934, in Callender, Ont., Canada, 
and named Annette, Cecile, Emilie, Marie and 
Yvonne. Dr. Allan R. Dafoe delivered all within 
half an hour. Their aggregate weight was 13 lbs., 
6 ounces. The state interested itself in their wel- 
fare and their education was carefully supervised. 
Photographs and articles about them yielded the 
basis for financial independence, but they were not 
exploited on the stage. They came to New York in 
October, 1950, with classmates of the Villa Notre 
Dame high school, and sang at a benefit for the 
Alfred E. Smith Memorial Hospital at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. 

In September, 1953, the sisters separated for the 
first time. Marie entered the Roman Catholic order 


of the Sisters of the Holy Sacrament at Quebec 
as a postulant and on May 24, 1954, took the vows 
of a novice. She returned home in July and re- 
sumed her vocation in September, 1955. During 
the winter of 1953-54 Emilie, Annette and Cecile 
studied domestic science at the Institut Familiale 
in Nicolet, Que., and Yvonne studied art at the 
Congregation of Notre Dame, Montreal. In the 
fall, 1954, Marie and Annette enrolied in the 
College Marguerite-Bourgeoys, Montreal, Marie 
taking the regular course and Annette studying 
the piano for teaching. 


DILIGENTI QUINTUPLETS 


Quintuplets, two boys and three girls, were born 
to G. Franco Diligenti and his wife Vallota July 
15, 1943, in Buenos Aires, Argentina. The father 
is president of textile corporations and visited the 
United States in 1954. He reported that the quints 
attend different private schools in order to develop - 
as individuals. They speak Spanish, Italian, 
French, German and English. The Diligentis also 
have a son, married and in Montreal, and two 
teen-age daughters at home. 


i 4 ee ie he 
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Marriages and Divorces by States 
Source: Public Health Service, Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(By place of occurrence) 


Mar- Mar- 
riages (Divorces! riages |Divorcest 


1953 
13, 
Senge. 6.372 
12,187 
797 
32,334 
928 
7,699 
239,000 
8 
8,905 e 6,963 1/112)|Virginia....:| 36,480 009 
82,437 21,801||New Jersey. . 41,034 4,791 Manag 28,622 28,819 
62'654| 212,388||New Mex....| _ 19,500 N.A.||W. Virginia..| 14,601 N.A. 
23,144! 5,253||New York...| 126,225 N.A.||wWisconsin..-| 24,801 6,011 
Ka 17,342 5.394||N. Carolina..| | 25,679 N.A.||Wyoming.... 35186] 21,204 
Kentucky...| 22,680 N.A.||N. Dakota... 4,301 580 —__—_— ——_—_ 
Louisiana....| 23,219 N.A.||Ohio 56,750] _ 23,278|| U.S 21,476,000 2390,000 


lIncludes reported annulments. 2Estimated. 2Incomplete. (N.A.) Not available. 


Periods of Gestation and Incubation 
Human period of gestation 280 days. 


Days or Days or Days or Days or 

Animal months Animal months Animal months Animal months 

Ass 380d Elephant 21-22m Mare 1im Wolf 62d 
6m Ewe 5m Monkey Tm Chicken 21d 

Beaver 4m Fox 62d OS: 26 Duck 

Cat 55-630 Giraffe 1 Rabbit 30-40d se 30d 
m 156d at di Pigeon 18d 

Deer 8m Guinea pig 63d Sow 4m. Turkey 26d 

Dromedary 12m Kangaroo 39a Squirrel 28d 

Dog 62d Lion 108d Whale 10m 


Balance of Nature—All plant and animal life is interrelated in a delicately balanced scheme, 
reports the National Geographic Society. Plants provide food for insects, pirds and animals. Hach 
in turn whets the appetite of another creature, usually larger and stronger. Thus every creature 
attains its special diet until it meets its fate and returns to the soil. To insure survival, each 
species has the power to reproduce much faster than its death rate. So nature provides police— 
parasites, disease and predators—to keep a balance between life and the food supply. Disaster 
sometimes follows the removal of plants and animals from nature’s discipline. 


Average Weight of Organs of the Human Body 
Fully Developed Medium-sized Individuals 


Source: Armed Forces Institute of Pathology; data based on Autopsy Diagnosis and Technic by 
Otto Saphir. 


Organ i Grams Ounces Organ | Grams | Ounces 
B 
Roe tice saat rts. 1,400 49.3 460 16.2 
eS AR ere 1,275 44.9 400 14.1 
ard 300 10.6 Spleen. tr re 
Pie oo 250 8.8 Kidneys....----- Svea! 300 10.6 


Birth Stones 


ource: American National Retail Jewelers’ Association 


s 
Month cient } Modern Month |jAncient | Modern Month | Ancient Modern 
TKncieat | Modern _|j Month [Ancient | Moser | ee ae "Modern 


r pphire 
January . |Garnet.... Garnet May...-|Agate...|Emerald September|Chrysolite .|Sapp' 
ruary une....|mierald |Pearl, Moon- October.. .|Aquamarine|Opal or 
ze jAmethyst.|Amethyst - |) J stone or Tourmaline 
asper , Bloodstone exandrite 

March. . «J By ce or July ....|Onyx ...|Ruby ....- November|Topaz .....|Topaz 

Aquamarine August. .|Carnelian Sardonyx December.|Ruby ..... Turquoise 
April .... Sapphire . Diamond or Peridot.. or Zircon 


actually applies only to diamonds, rubies, sapphires and emeralds. All others 
ce see gems ye minerals dug from the earth and brought to perfection by the 


lapidary’s art. The pearl, often a gem of great value, is not a precious stone. 


President Eisenhower and Veterans Commemorate Crossing of Remagen Bridge 


f arms President are bound to turn back once in a while to dra- 
see cep openly oar nd 1, 1955, sponsored matic events of war—particularly of the kind that 
Dwight D_ Fusgnp ealied the Society of the Re~ took place at the Roneth, Pesespaitle that ever 
e 

magen Brides. ee Oe en eho " was, put for me it always typified the dash, the 
ceived ice Cross for their ingenuity, the readiness at the first opportunity 
part in the capture of the Ludendorff railway that characterizes the American soldier. 

bridge across the Rhine at Remagen, which the ‘Among the 12 veterans were Alex A. Drabik, 
Germans had failed to destroy and therefore ojedo, O,, first man across the bridge, and 
enabled American divisions to establish @ bridge- wWijiam J. Goodson, Pendleton, Ind., driver of the 
head on the opposite side. The crossing took place + ++ truck to cross. Certificates also were given 
Mar. 7, 1945, by the 9th eee gs ane Col. Leonard Engeman, commander of the unit 
Come, First Army. ve asked sou to come here and Lt. Gen. John Ww. Leonard, who commanded 
this morning because you know old soldiers’ minds the 9th Armored Division. 
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Construction and Housing in the United States 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor 
NONFARM DWELLING UNITS STARTED}, 


NUMBER OF NEW PERMANENT 


OR NONMETROPOLITAN LOCATION2, AND BY PUBLIC OR PRIVATE 


Total 


Year 


OWNERSHIP, 1950-54 


Number of new perm nt units 


Private 


Non- Non- 


metro- | Total | Metro- | metro-| Total | Metro- | metro- 
polita hi 


n | politan 


374,400|1,352;200| 987,000} 365,200 
332° 100|1,008,500| 760,600] 3177900 
300,300|1,068.300] 776,900) 291,400 
323°500!'1,201,700| 879,400! 322,300 


AVERAGE CONSTRUCTION COST OF NEW PRIVATELY OWNED NONFARM 


DWELLING UNITS STARTED! 


This table ‘does not. show change in the construction cost of a single dwelling of a given type, but 


does show change in the everage cost of all dwelling units s 


Average construction cost 


tarted. Does not include land costs. 


Index numbers (1947-49—100) 
of construction cost per 


per new dwelling unit in— new dwelling unit in— 
Year _ ee 
All types of 1-family All types of 1-family 
structures structures structures structures 
$4,625 $4,650 63.6 62.8 
5, 5,525 771 74.6 
6,650 6,750 91.5 91.1 
i 7,850 106 0 
7,450 7,625 102.5 102.9 
8,450 8,675 116.3 117.1 
9,000 9,300 123 125.5 
9,075 9,475 124.9 127.9 
9,525 9,950 131.1 134.3 
10,250 10,625 141.1 143.4 


1Based on building permit valuations, adjusted for understatement of cost, and, since 1946, on field 
surveys in nonpermit-issuing places. Construction costs cover only the cost I 
contracted work, and that part of the builder’s overhead and profit chargeable directly to the con- 
struction project. Thus construction costs should not be confused with selling price. 


of labor, materials, sub- 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF NONFARM DWELLING UNITS STARTED! 


Number of dwelling units in— 


Multi- 


All types of 1-family 2-family family 1-family 


structures structures structures structures 


Percentage of dwelling units in— 


Multi- 
2-family family 


structures| structures| structures 


209,300 184,600 8,800 15,800 88.2 
670,500 ,000 24,3 56,200 88.0 
,000 ,000 33,900 74,900 87.2 
931,600 766,600 46,9 118,100 82.3 
1,025,1 794,300 36,5) 194,300 T74 
1,396,000 1,154,100 44,800 197,100 82.7 
1,091,300 ’ 40,400 150,800 82.5 
1,127,000 942,500 45,900 138,600 83.6 
1,103,800 937,800 41,500 124,500 85.0 
1,220,400 1,077,900 34,200 108,300 88.3 


1These estimates are based on building permit records which have been a for l r 
and lag between permit issuance and start of construction. The peas ree ca odeead 


construction contract awards and on fi 


are excluded. 


INDEXES OF BUILDING PERMIT ACTIVITY1 
Indexes (monthly average 1947-49 = 100) 


Year All building New residential New nonresiden- 
construction building? tial building 


hew estimates. Despite the 


be satisfactory in measuring trends. 
*Includes value of hotels, dormitories, tourist cabins, 


Revised estimated expenditures f 
dollars)—(1930) 8,741, (1935) 4,232, 


(1940) 8,682, (1945) 5,633, (1950) 27,902, 


4.2 7.6 


ROC G9 COCO OTIR 9 
DNIHNUNASOD 
el 
~ 
~ 


are based also on reports of Federal 
eld surveys in nonpermit-issuing places. All temporary units 


Additions, altera- 
tions and repairs 


and other nonhousekeeping residential building. 
or new construction in Continental United States (in millions of 


Si 
(1951) 29,863. 


BY METROPOLITAN — 
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. BUILDING PERMIT ACTIVITY: VALUATION AND NUMBER OF DWELLING UNI 
BY LOCATION, 19541 . pS slept 


Valuation (in millions) Number of dwelling units 
a I a ee Cs de hasarcgit a AS 


a 1 
2 : 28 : 
Locati 3 am oe g— E > 
‘ ion = Hick ice ga e235 
3 $ Fets] C] tg #2 Total 32 
Bo aot Boy 
ag @ oo oe 
<8 yon | zea | dda Ses 
United States total...... $16,464.9 | $9,990.7 | $5,005.8 $1,468.4 1,074,483 928,457 26 
Metropolitan femme | 1S LOL 8,187.5 3,819.3 1,154.3 60,743 9oF 587 135 006 
In central cities.......| 5,091.0 2,463.6 1,923.1 704.3 280,034 194,170 85,864 
Outside central cities...| 8,070.1 5,723.9 1,896.2 450.0 580,709 533,367 47,342 
Nonmetropolitan areas 3,303.8 1,803.2 1,186.5 314.1 213,740 200,920 12,820 
‘aphic division 
Ke 1 5 335.9 221,886 179,548 42 
mt 1 2 0 
8 1 Bl B 
3 


activity in all localities having building-permit systems—rural nonfarm as We. 
over 7,000) include about 80 percent of the nonfarm population of the country, according to the 1950 


cost of construction, nor for lapsed permits or the lag between permit issuance or contract award 
dates and start of construction. Components may not always equal totals because of rounding. 


2Comprised of the 168 Standard Mefropolitan Areas used in the 1950 Census. 


Households by Type, Urban. and Rural, April, 1955 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


Be Se Oo Re ee 

Total Rural Rural 

Type of household number Urban nonfarm” farm 

2 Ee al ee a nea Deron 

Primary families. ........---+++-ssseeeee 41,713,000 27,323,000 ~ 9,172,000 5,218,000 
Pusband-wife....--..- 2-0 eee fete eee 36,266,000 23,436,000 8,167,000 4,663,000 
Other male head 1,303,000 $35,000 229,000 239,000 

4,144 776,000 316,000 


National Forest Areas 
Source: Forest Service, Department of Agriculture. (In Acres) Data as of June 30, 1954 


States Areal States Areal States Area! States Areat 
_ J Sbhlesl ee aS Pe ese si ee a ee 
Alabama.... 632,311||Maine....-. 50,023||N. Dakota.. . 1,101,713}| Wisconsin. . . 1,463,953 
‘Arizona. .-..| 11,480,874 Maryland... 1,110||Ohio......-- 105,563|| Wyoming... . 9,134,840 
Arkansas....| _2,443,847||Mass....-.- 1,651||Oklahoma. .. 262,666 _——_—_—— 
California. . .| 20,015,218 Michigan....} 2,567,471 Oregon......| 14,925,416 Total States|167,362,544 
14,363,151||Minnesota. . - 2,721,993 Pennsylvania. 472,022 , 
Mississippi.. . 1,135,937]|S. Carolina. . 587,480|| Territories 
9||Missouri. .. . 1,372,268||S. Dakota... 1,988,688]| Alaska .... 20,742,380 
Montana. ...| 18,563,923||Tennessee. . - 592,599|| Puerto Rico 33,113 
6|| Nebraska... 339,715||Texas.....-- 783,523 ——— 
Nevada..... §,062,198]|Utah.....+-- 7,920,984||Total 
N. Hamp.-.. 677,399 Venes ar ech Territories.| 20,775,493 
anes ae 4erlln Mexico...| 9,376,735|| Virginia... . . 447, 
Bentacky =. 497'508 New York... '747||Washington..| 9,688,560||Grand Total 188,138,037 
Louisiana....| » 591,789|'N. Carolina. .| 1,136,8931|W. Virginia. . 903,635 


includes land utilization projects and other special areas administered by the Forest Service, and 
179,386 acres in the process of acquisition for national forest purposes. 


STATE FORESTS AND COMMUNITY FORESTS 
(Data as of January 1, 1954) 


State Forests—Units 361, Acreage 18,979,000. Source—Conservation Yearbook, 1954. 
ts (Includ: municipal, county, school, and public organization forests) —Units 
ee Acree clude ‘american Forestry Association, Washington, D 


Production of Lumber in the United States 


Source: Bureau of the Census; U. S. Forest Service; figures show millions of board feet 


32,176 
32,938]|1950.....--+ 38,007 
37,204 


ie wi 1,197,003; (1942) 345,260; (1943), 268,253 
xports d feet)—Average pre-war year, 1,197,00., ,260; 1253; 
ers tS nee on 213: (1946) 648,287; (1947) 1,356,678; (1948) 647,356; (1949) 661,972; (1950) 
513,648; (1951) 986,245; (1952) 639,318. 

e@ pre-war year, 604,640; (1942) 1,510,206; (1943) 839,270; 


° d feet)—Aver 210; 
yest FES aa a6, 345: (1946) 1,225,564; (1947) 1,304,990; (1948) 1,869,018; (1949) 1,562,665; 
(1950) 3,428,915; (1951) 2,611,623; (1952) 2,481,846. 
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Development ‘of ‘the great system of national 
parks of Canada has proved most alluring to 
thousands of visitors from the United States, who 
cross the border to fish, hunt, canoe, swim, ski 
or motor over roads that lead for miles through 
virgin forests and over high mountain passes. 
Opportunities for angling are provided by the 
administrations of the provinces, which» furnish 
information to all. interested in rod and reel. De- 
tails also may be obtained from the Canadian 
Government Travel Bureau, Ottawa, Can. 

Playgrounds of Eastern Canada have become in- 
creasingly popular among Canadians and Amer- 
icans, and in 1955 many visited the Cape Breton 
Highlands, Fundy, Prince Edward Island, Point 
Pelee National parks, Georgian Bay Islands, and 
the historic forts of the East where colonial Amer- 
icans from New England fought side by side with 
the British against the French. 

Most famous is the fortess of Louisbourg, on 
Cape Breton Isl., Nova Scotia, captured in 1745, 
again the scene of fighting in 1755-58. Others 
now treated as national parks are Fort Anne, 
N. S|, Fort Beausejour, N. B., Fort Lennox, Que., 
Fort Chambly, Que., Fort Wellington, Ont., and 
Fort Malden, Ont. Several of these forts were 
attacked by Americans during the Revolution 
and the War of 1812 and Fort Chambly was cap- 
tured by Gen. Montgomery in 1775. ¥ 

Newest of the eastern parks is Fundy, in New 
Brunswick, 80 sq. mi. above the Bay of Fundy, 
where the world’s swiftest tides have cut the 
shoreline into coves and promontories. 

A unique natural phenomenon may be observed 
at Reversing Falls, on the outskirts of St. John, 
N. B. At low tide the river waters flow over a 
normal waterfall. As the tide rises the sea begins to 
meet the river higher up and when the tide is at 
medium the falls disappear and the river presents 
@ smooth surface. At high tide water flows up 
the river channel for a considerable distance. 

Jubilee -Year for Provinces 

During 1955 Saskatchewan and Aiberta observed 
the 50th anniversary of their organization as 
provinces. In 1900 farming and lumbering were 
the principal occupations of Alberta; today there 
is a great empire of oil and natural gas. Early in 
the century Edmonton. was a group of shacks on 
the Klondike trail; now it is a city that counted 
159,000 residents in the latest census and estimates 
the actual number as 200,000. Calgary’s meat 
packing plants draw on the livestock of the re- 
gion. Saskatchewan raises the most wheat. 

Banff (2,564 sq. mi.) and Jasper (4,200 sq. mi.) 
are the two national parks situated on the great 
Rocky Mountain barrier at the western boundary 
of Alberta. The mountains, forests and lakes of 
these parks are made accessible by extensive high- 
ways. The Banff-Jasper highway affords unparal- 
leled scenic grandeur as it follows great rivers 
and mountain lakes within sight of glaciers and 
ice fields, at times 7,000 ft. above sea level. The 
parks preserve many varieties of wild life rarely 
seen in the rest of the continent, including bears, 
elk, moose, caribou, deer, mountain lions and 
cougars, while eagles wheel overhead. 

Waterton Lakes National Park, at the south- 
west corner of Alberta adjoins Glacier National 
Park in Montana, and the two since 1932 have 
been termed Waterton-Glacier International Peace 
Park, by U. S. and Canadian legislation. Canada’s 
Glacier National Park is in British Columbia (521 
Sq. mi.) in the Selkirk mountains. This province 
also has the mountain parks of Yoho, which con- 
tains sections of the Columbia and Kicking Horse 
rivers; Kootenay (543 sq. mi.) adjoining Banff 
and Yoho, and Mt. Revelstoke, noted for winter 
sports. Directions for Tourists 

Citizens of the United States by birth do not 
need passports when entering Canada as tourists, 
but should carry papers of identification for 
convenience. Naturalized Americans should carry 
certificates of naturalization. Americans entering 
with motor cars for their own use may obtain 
a permit good for 60 days from the Canadian 
Customs at port of entry. This may be extended 
up to 6 mos. This applies also to motorcycles and 
bicycles. Pleasure boats may remain until Oct. 
1 following entry, and until Dec. 31 on the Pacific 
Coast. No fees are collected. 

Sportsmen may bring equipment free of duty. 
Shotguns and rifies may be imported for a 
temporary period free of duty under permit issued 
at the border, but all sporting equipment must 
be reported and identified upon return, within 
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6 mos. of time of SE oo eavind pistols and 
automatic weapons are no’ 

hunt are obtainable from local authorities. Regu- 
lations covering migratory birds should be con- 
sulted by sportsmen. 

Areca gave returning to the United States 
after a stay of not less than 48 hours in Canada 
may bring in $200 worth of articles duty free 
not more than once in a 30-day period. These 
do not include liquor and cigars. Those who 
have been in Canada not less than 12 days may 
bring in $300 worth additional, including liquors 


and cigars, but not more than once in 6 mos. | 


The U. S. limits cigars to 100 and alcoholic 
beverages to one wine gallon. 


Building the Seaway 

Start of work on the St. Lawrence Seaway 
was welcomed by Canada as promising vast 
economic expansion. The electric power produced 
is expected_to be even more valuable than the 
opening of the channel to ocean-going vessels. 
The Great Lakes—St. Lawrence basin has a po- 
tential of 10,000,000 hp, 70% of it in Canada, of 
which one-third has been developed. 

The largest task is the development of 2,200,000 
hp potential in the International Rapids section, 
which calls for an upper control dam at Iroquois 
and a main dam and powerhouse at Cornwall. 
The main dam will extend from the U. S. mainland 
to Barnhart Isl. The powerhouse from the foot of 
Barnhart to the Canadian mainland will act as a 
dam over 3,000 ft. long and 162 ft. above foun- 
dation. Canada has built two tunnels under 
Cornwall canal for use during construction of 
these works. Long Sault dam and powerhouse, 
from the head of Barnhart Isl. to the U. S. main- 
land will be- 2,250 ft. long, 145 ft. high. 

First generating units will deliver electricity in 
1958 and the power project is to be completed 
by 1959. The power project will average 12.6 
billion kt hrs. when completed. The St. Lawrence 
River has the steadiest flow, with maximum only 
2.2 times minimum, whereas Bonneville on the 
Columbia River is 33 times and the Tennessee 
at Florence, Ala., 115 times minimum. 

Canada is proceeding with canal and lock con- 
struction and deepening the channel for the Sea- 
way. It is preparing to raise bridges to provide 
minimum clearance of 120 ft. for vessels. Bridges 
to be elevated are the Jacques Cartier, Victoria, 
Mercier and several Canadian National Ry. bridges. 

Engineers believe ocean-going vessels will not 
penetrate the heart of the continent to any great 
extent but that a special fleet of smaller vessels 
of 20,000 tons will transship their cargoes at 
ocean ports, Iron ore, grain and coal will be the 
principal products moved. A saving of transpor- 
tation charges of 5 to 6c a bushel of wheat is 
expected. If ore from Sept, Isles, Que. reaches 
20,000,000 tons annually steel producers expect to 
save about $250,000. 


Rise in Industrial Activity 

Canada experienced marked improvement in 
economic activity in 1955. Recovery from the 
slowing up of industry in the early 1950’s has 
followed by some months that of the United 
States, Canada’s largest customer. Industrial pro- 
duction early in 1955 rose by 8%, exports were 
10% higher than in 1954 and by mid-April em- 
ployment was 117,000 higher. Complete reports 
for 1955, estimated by the Minister of Finance, 
were expected to show an increase in national 
production of 5 to 6%. 


New Copper Mine Opened 
One of the newest industrial developments is 
the copper mine of Needle Mountain in the 
Gaspe, operated since April, 1955, by Gaspe Cop- 
per Mines, Ltd., subsidiary of Noranda Mines, 
Ltd., at Murdochville, Que. The mountain is said 
to contain over 60,000,000 tons of low-grade ore, 


and the annual yield is expected to reach 42,000 
tons of copper. 


Fight on. Ragweed Pollen 

The value to Canada of tourist travel has led 
to a systematic study of pollen, in the interest of 
sufferers from hay fever. The provinces and the 
Dept. of Agriculture of Canada prepare a pollen 
index and indicate where tourists will escape 
the irritants. Canada has many areas compara- 
tively free from ragweed pollen, the most satis- 
factory being the Gaspe peninsula. Controls are 


instituted and eradication of 
eae of the offending weeds 


ted. Licenses to — 


Area, Sq. Mi. 
UNITED KINGDOM. 94,279 
~ C8 Stee oon One 50,874 
UT 2 erg Soren 7,466 
RIAAB TIC ays > v Lareieng bese 30,405 
_ Northern Ireland....... 5,238 
MIB OE NAN. o2icc 5. sa. 2 221 
nnel Islands.......- 75 
EUROPE (other).....:.. 123 
Gibraltar (Colony)..... 2 
Malta (Self-gov. Colony) 95 
MEOSGRIN, oct aro ne 26 
BNI 52°25 5 wie eitoias 
India (Republic) . 
Pakistan (Dominion 
Aden (Col. & Prot). 
Socotra BE Sys ; 
Bahr. ds (Prot.). 2 
(Colony) a. <6.0:0 3,572 
Ceylon oa i ane 4 ele 
Bederation of Malaya 
Sen oe nD Oe 50,690 
apore (Colony). Pete 
piistmnas (Keenl: 
280 
29,500 
2,226 
,000 
391 
PPRIGA os ssc eee tries 3,786,572 
South Central Africa: 
eee bern Rhodesia 
“ae eee ator 290,323 
Bator: Rhodesia 
(Self-govy. Colony)...- 150,333 
Nyasaland (Prot.).....- 47,404 
Eastern Africa: 
z Sudan (in transition to 
*. independence)......-- 967,500 
fe Kenya (Col. & Uy eee 224,960 
Uganda (Prot.).......-- 93,981 

‘ Tanganyika (Trust).:.. 362,688 

’ Zanzibar & Pemba 

a BERNE Sosa ki eens e+ = 665 

- Somaliland (Prot.)...-- 68,000 

‘ial 

‘ Southern Africa: 

~ Union of South pica 

J Dominion)......-.- 472,550 

- Basutoland ‘Cony? et 

. Bechuanaland (Pro a i 

2 Swaziland (Prot.) St see »704 

y Western Africa 
Nigeria (Col. Prot.) 339,169 

“4 Gambia (Col. & Prot.) . 4:00 

< Gold Coast (Col. & Prot. } 78° 802 
Sierra Leone (Col. & 

4 Pits ccc oc eens 27,925 
Cameroons (Trust)...-- 4,081 
Togoland, Br. (Trust).. 13,041 

INDIAN OCEAN.....-.-- 876 
Mauritius Island (Col.).. 720 
Seychelles Island and 

epend. (Colony). 156 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 
Area and Population 


Source: Areas are government Par taet population data are latest census figures or 


official estimates 


Population Area, Sq. Mi. Population 
50,368,455 | AUSTRALASIA......... 3,262,696 12,849,793 
41,147,938 Australia (Commonw.. 2,974, K 

2,596,986 ce South Wales. Ve 3097433 3462 he 
5, 969 Wictoria: Io. sc. dence 87,884 2,480,873 
1,369,579 Queensiand....... ve 670,500 1,322,886 
55,213 South Australia . 380,070 808,308 
102,770 lee apie 3 aps 649,3: 
Soham fo : 319, 
sanass | Renna sepia; ae 
24,736 Norfolk: island (Col)... oo sit 7160 
316,619 apua (Ferr.).....---.. 540 397,400 
} ew ea (Trust.) 93,000 1,143,564 
Nauru (Trust).......-.. 8 ie 

472,884,071 New Zealand (Self-gov.) . 103,416 2,118,485 

377,000,000 Tokelau (Union) Island 
75,842,165 AGONONY):. ar efederen eves 4 1,795 

800,000 Western Samoa 
"000 ¢ (Rear cie ar 1,133 93,247 
Brot. OCEANIA © oe oie ores 25,821 564,677 
8,384,000 Fiji Islands (Colony).... 7,036 320, 
93, Tonga oot (PB ee . 250 52,5 
5,750,000 bar ener een = 375 39,000 
750, olon: r zi 
Brit. Bolan Isl. (Prot). 12,400 100,000 
New Hebrides (Cond.).. 5.7 52,000 
Sg Other Pacific Islands... . 60 300 
46,000 | ATLANTIC OCEAN..... 93 5,350 
596,790 St, Helena jaland (Col) by. a7 4,900 
nsion ep j 
2,250,000 Tristan da Cunha mA 
89,647,025 (CDept.)x.66. eee ie 280 
NORTH AMERICA..... 3,845,774 15,482,000 
Seuss G (Dominion) 
2,015,000 Alberta, .". .-.ssssee 255,285 939,501 
British Columbia..... 366,255 1,165,210 
2,259,900 Manitoba. ........++ 246,512 776,541 
2'511,575 New Brunswick...... 27,985 515,697 
Nova Scotia.......-. 21,068 642,58 
Ontarlos 5 o-s saan 412,582 4,597,542 
Seeds Edward Isl. 2,184 98, 
8,764,000 594,860 4,055,681 
5,947,000 R317 
5,197,000 tetas 
Pe cant 734 361,416 
4, 
640,000 | CENTRAL AMERICA... 8,867 73,171 
British Honduras 
(Colony) 2% si. s+ + ose 8,867 73,171 
13 rene WEST INDIES........-.- 12,480 2,943,449 
000 Bermuda (Colony) 21 39,983 
184,000 Bahamas (Colony) 4,404 86,659 
: Barbados (Colony) . a 166 219,015 
Jamaica (Colony)...... 4,411 1,503,047 
31,200,000 Turks & Caicos Yat. (Col. ) 166 6,600 
250,160 Cayman Islands (Col.). 100 ie 
4,125, Leeward Islands (Col.). 422 120,145 
Windward Isl. (Col.).... 810 283,000 
2,000, Trinidad (Colony)...--- 1,864 678,000 
1,441,000 Tobago (Colony)....--- LIGA ct Fayre Ot 
peer SOUTH AMERICA..... 89,068 454,830 
577.717 British Guiana (Col.). 83,000 452,600 
id Falkland Islands and 
540,617 South Georgia (Col.).. 6,068 2,230 
37,100 | GRAND TOTAL.......- 12,992,102 646,191,893 


The Sudan, former Angio-Egyptian condominium, is in transition to independence. 


British Prime Ministers Since 1835 


b jamin D: 
A William Ewart Gladstone. 


Viscount Melbourne. . 1835 ae of Beaconsfield Gisrdell) 1874 David Lioyd George. 

Sir Robert Peel.. 1841 Gladstone... ...+-+--+- Andrew Bonar Law.....- 

Lord John Russell .1846 roe uess of Salisbury FER 1883 Stanley Baldwin. . 

Earl of Derby.... * '1852||Mr. Gladstone,........----- 1886}|J. Ramsay MacDonald. 

Earl of Aberdeen..........- 1852||Marquess of Salisbury......- 1886 cagnt Baldwin....... a 
Viscount Palmerston........ 1855||Mr. Gladstone........-.---- 1892||J. Ramsay MacDonald...... 
- Earl of Derby........---+-- 1858||Earl of Rosebery AEN as 1894||Stanley Baldwin......,..- « 1935 
, Viscount Paimerston......-- 1859||Marquess of Salisbury......-. 1895|| Neville Chamberlain. ......+ 
. Farl Russell.........-+----: 1865 ae James Hod ie is: 1983 Yiasion eres. . ee Ree ans 

Earl of Derby......-.--+++. 1866) |Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, . emen C8. xp Suletetntte 

ot in Di - 1868! Herbert Henry Asquit Sir Winston Churchill. ...... 1951 


h 
“1868||Herbert Henry Asquith. - 


"1915|\Sir Anthony Eden. . 


The British Commonwealth covers 12,992,102 
square miles (one-fourth of the world’s land sur- 
face), Its population according to the latest census 
and official estimates is 646,191,893, more than 
one-fourth of the inhabitants of the world. 

The term British Commonwealth of Nations 
includes British Colonies and their subdivisions, 
and associated independent countries, officially 
termed Dominions, a term now little used. 

The term Colony is an abbreviation of the 
official designation ‘“‘Colony not possessing respon- 
sible Government” and includes all such colonies 
whether or not they possess elective legislatures. 
The British Colonial Empire includes in addition 
to the Colonies proper a number of Protectorates, 
Protected States and Trust Territories. 

The Statute of Westminster, effective Dec. 11, 
1931, ratified the declarations of the Imperial 
Conferences (1926 and 1930), which were partici- 
pated in by the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, and the Prime Ministers 
of the Dominion of Canada, the Commonwealth 
of Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand, the 
Union of South Africa, the Irish Free State, and 
the Dominion of Newfoundland. 

The 1926 Conference defined the Dominions as 
“autonomous Communities within the British Em- 
pire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to 
another in any aspect of their domestic or foreign 
affairs, though united by a common allegiance to 
the Crown, and freely associated as members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. .. . Every 
self-governing member of the Empire is master of 
its destiny. In fact, if not always in form, it is 
subject to no more compulsion whatever.’’ 

Newfoundland became a province of Canada 
Mar. 31, 1949. Ireland (Eire) left the Common- 
wealth Apr. 18, 1949, when the Republic of Ire- 
land Act became effective. India, a Dominion 
Since Aug. 15, 1947, became a republic Jan. 26, 
1950, but remained as an independent member of 
the Commonwealth. Pakistan became a self-gov- 
erning Dominion Aug. 15, 1947. Ceylon became a 
self-governing Dominion with a British governor 
general Feb. 4, 1948. 


Capital of this vast area is London, England. 


Population of Greater London, comprising the 
City and Metropolitan Districts, in 1951 was §8,- 
346,137, of which 3,348,336 was in the Outer Ring. 

Greater London has an area of 443,455 acres. 
The parliamentary and registration City is a small 
area of 675 acres in the heart of the capital; the 
registration County, approx. coinciding with the 
area of the parliamentary boroughs, has 174,850 
acres; the remainder constitutes the Outer Ring. 
For population comparisons Greater London is in 
the same category as New York, N. Y. 

The ruling sovereign is Elizabeth II, the former 
Princess Elizabeth Alexandra Mary, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late King George VI. She succeeded to 
the throne Feb. 6, 1952, and was crowned June 2, 
1953. Her title is ‘‘Hlizabeth II, by. the Grace of 
God, Queen of this realm and all her other realms 
and territories, Head of the Commonwealth, De- 
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fender of the Faith.” She was born April 21, 1926. 


The , as Princess Elizabeth, was married 
Nov. 20, 1 to Lt. Philip Mountbatten, born June 
10, 1921, former . He was 
Duke of h Noy. 19, 1947, H.R.H. Prince 


Philip Nov. 20, 1947. } 
They have two children: (1) Prince Charles 
Philip Arthur George, born Nov. 14, 1948, and (2) 
Princess Anne Elizabeth Alice Louise, born Aug. 

15, 1950. 

The Queen has one sister, Princess Margaret 
Rose, born Aug. 21, 1930. 

The late King George VI was born Dec. 14, 1895 
(died-Feb. 6, 1952),\son of King George V (died 
Jan. 20, 1936), and Queen Mary (died March 24, 
1953). He succeeded to the throne on the abdi- 
cation of his brother, Edward VIII, Dec. 11, 
1936. As Prince Albert, Duke of York, he married 
April 26, 1923, Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon (born 
Aug. 4, 1900). Besides Elizabeth, the Queen Moth- 
er, two brothers and a sister survive King George 
VI. They are H.R.H. Prince Edward Albert (born 
June 23, 1894) formerly King Edward VIII (Jan. 
20, 1936 to Dec. 10, 1936), created Duke of Windsor 
(Dec. 12, 1936), married (June 3, 1937) Mrs. 
Wallis Warfield; H.R.H. Prince Henry William 
(born March 31, 1900), created Baron Culloden, 
Earl of Ulster and Duke of Gloucester (March 
31, 1928), married (Nov. 6, 1935) Lady Alice 
Montagu-Douglas-Scott (born Dec. 25, 1901), 
daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch 
and Queensbury—issue: William Henry Andrew 
Frederick (born Dec. 18, 1941), Richard Alexander 
Walter George (born Aug. 26, 1944); Princess 
(Victoria Alexandra Alice) Mary, Princess Royal 
(born April 25, 1897), married (Feb. 28, 1922) 
Viscount Lascelles, later Earl of Harewood—issue: 
George Henry Hubert, Earl of Harewood (born 
Feb. 7, 1923), Gerald David (born Aug. 21, 1924). 

A third brother, the Duke of Kent, was killed in 
an airplane accident in Scotland (Aug. 25, 1942). 
He was H.R.H. Prince George (born Dec. 20, 1902), 
married (Nov. 29, 1934) Princess Marina of Greece 
{born Nov. 30, 1906)—issue: Edward George Nicho- 
las Patrick, Duke of Kent (born Oct. 9, 1935), 
Alexandra Helen Elizabeth Olga Christabel (born 
Dec, 25, 1936), Michael George Charles Franklin 
(born July 4, 1942). 

Prince Charles is the Heir Apparent. Under an 
amendment (passed Nov. 19, 1953) to the Regency 
Act of 1937 which makes provision for performance 
of the functions of the Crown in the absence of 
incapacity of the monarch, the Duke of Edin- 
burgh would replace Princess Margaret as Regent 
for Prince Charles. 

The Queen receives from Parliament an an- 
nuity of £475,000 ($1,330,000), comprising her 
privy purse of £60,000 ($168,000) and the rest for 
her household salaries and expenses, The Civil 
List grants the Duke of Edinburgh £40,000 ($112,- 
000); Queen Mother Elizabeth £70,000 ($196,000); 
the Duke of Gloucester £35,000 ($98,000); the 
Princess Royal £6,000 ($16,800); the Princess 
Margaret £6,000 ($16,800) plus an additional 
£9,000 ($24,300) in the event of her marriage. 


The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


Capital: London. Area: 94,279 square miles. 
Population (1951 census), 50,368,455. Flag: Union 
Jack (blue ground with superimposed crosses of 
St. George, St. Andrew and St. Patrick in red and 
white). Monetary unit: Pound (U. S. $2.80). 


Description. The United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, comprising Eng- 
land, Wales, Scotland, Northern Ireland, Isle of 
Man, and the Channel Islands, lies off the north- 
west corner of Europe, with the North Atlantic 
Ocean on the North and West, the North Sea on 
the East and the English Channel separating it 
from the mainland on the South. The Straits of 
Dover, 21 miles wide, divide it from France. 

England has an area of 50,874 square miles and 
@ population (1951 census) of 41,147,938. Wales 
has an area of 7,466 square miles and a popula- 
tion 2,596,986 (1951) including Mommouthshire. 

The climate of the British Isles is equable, mild 
and somewhat warmer than that of the continent 
because of the Gulf Stream modifying the temper- 
ature, which is mean at 48°. Rainfall averages 41 
inches annually, and covers longer periods, and 
fogs often prevail. 

The coastline is tortuous, providing many har- 


bors for shipping, and numerous rivers up which 
deep sea craft may go. 

The soil is of varied natural fertility. It is more 
sterile in the north, notwithstanding the figures 
show that the Scots have attained a relatively 
high acre production by intensive cultivation. 
However, centuries of tillage have made necessary 
elaborate and large use of artificial fertilizers. 

Birmingham, succeeding Glasgow as the second 
largest city has a population of 1,112,340. Glasgow 
has 1,089,555, and Coventry 258,211 (1951 census). 

Parliament is the legislative governing body 
for the United Kingdom, with certain powers over 
the dependent Empire but none over the Do- 
minions. It consists of two Houses. The House of 
Lords is made up of the peers of the United King- 
dom: the Reyal Dukes, the Archbishops, the 
Dukes, the Marquesses, the Earls, the Viscounts, 
24 Bishops, the Barons; a group of Irish peers 
elected for life; and 16 Scottish peers elected for 
the duration of Parliament. The full membership 
of the House of Lords comprises 801 members, 
exclusive of minors, but most of the work of the 
House is done by about 85 members. 

The House of Commons was raised from 625 


ts to 630 in a 1955 redistribution. Members are 
; by direct ballot and divided as follows: 

land, 511; Wales and Monmouth, 36; 
and, 71; Northern Ireland, 12. 
Clergymen of the Church of England, ministers 
of the Church in Scotland and Roman Catholic 
clergymen are disqualified from sitting as mem- 
pers, also certain government officers, sheriffs and 
government contractors. Women have had the 
right to vote since 1918 and are eligible to sit in 
Parliament. 


Conservatives Remain in Power 

In general elections, May 26, 1955, following 
the resignation of Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill April 6, and dissolution of Parliament, 
the Conservative party retained power. Sir An- 
_ thony Eden was appointed Prime Minister and 
' First Lord of the Treasury. Distribution of Com- 
mons seats has been: 


1950 1961 1955 

meConservatives .....-....-.0% 297 321 345* 
| NS ae ye RS a her Sear 315 295 277 
ROR ERE Oe wrk cine wie 30520. a8e sales 9 6 6 
Oo Te te a A eR a Te 4 3 2 


* Includes Associates. 

Popular vote in 1955: Conservatives and asso- 
ciates, 13,336,182 (49.84% of total); Labor, 12,- 
405,130 (46.36%); Liberal, 722,400 (2.7%); others, 
295,772 (1%). Percentage of electorate voting was 
76.78, compared with 82.6% in 1951. 

Upon their return to power in 1951, the Con- 
servatives began to denationalize some industries 
which the preceding Labor government, 1945-1951, 
had socialized. Electricity, coal and others remain 
nationalized. Food rationing ended completely July 
8, 1954, for the first time in more than 14 years. 

National Insurance was begun July 5, 1948. It 
provides for practically universal compulsory in- 
surance against sickness, maternity, unemploy- 
ment, and industrial accidents; and pensions for 
widows, orphans and the aged. The National 
Health Service, in operation since July 5, 1948, 
which had provided free medical, dental and 
nursing care, makes minimum charges (effective 
June 1, 1952) for medical prescriptions and 
certain appliances. Under the Family Allow- 
ance Act of 1945, amended in 1952, the govern- 
ment pays 8 shillings a week for each child of 
compulsory school age, after the first. A National 
Assistance Scheme provides for those not fully 
protected by National Insurance. Contributions 
are made by purchase of National Insurance 
stamps, the amounts varying according to sex and 
” classification (employed, self-employed, non-em- 
' ployed). In the case of employed persons, the em- 
' ployer pays an amount equal to nearly half of 
r the payment. 

. Individual income tax rate, announced April 19, 
1955, is lowered to 42!2% from 45%, after allow- 
ances, Allowances: single persons, £140; married, 
£240, plus £100 for each child. Surtax rate reaches 
over 90% on largest incomes. 
Emigration to non-European 


countries has been: 


x. 1952 1953 1954 
“ United States .....-..-- 23,200 16,212 23,600 
(21 742 | Re eS 44,400 21,268 40,600 
Martralia vero. eee ete 52,500 30,244 34,800 
New Zealand ..........-- 15,300 14,534 10,400 

me South Africa ......-.:---- 8,700 9,846 6,000 
Resources and Industries. Great Britain’s major 
occupations are manufacturing and trade. Its 


economy is one of the most highly industrialized 
in the world, with 9 out of 10 engaged in mining, 
manufacturing and building. Metals and metal- 
using industries contributed more than 50% of 
fhe exports. Agriculture provides wheat, barley, 
oats, sugar beets, rye and garden truck. England, 
Wales, Scotland, the Isle of Man and the Channel 
islands have a total area of 56,342,000 acres de- 
yoted to agriculture. England has 18,104,000 acres 
of arable land, and 13,059,000 acres devoted to 
pasture; Scotland devotes nearly 11,000,000 acres 
to grazing. 

The country is rich in mineral resources. There 
are huge deposits of coal, the annual output ap- 
proximates $2 billion in value. Limestone, igne- 
ous rock and iron ore are valuable products. 
Other important minerals, in the order of their 
value, are gravel and sand, clay and shale, slate, 
sandstone, salt, China clay, fireclay, chalk, gyp- 
> sum, oil shale, lead ore, tin ore, ganister and 

silica rock. Potters’ clay, moulding and Pig-bed 
sand, barytes and witherite, and dolomite. 

Since nationalization the railway system is di- 
vided into six regions, five in England and Wales 
and one in Scotland with a total single-track 
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Cabinet 
(As of Oct. 1, 1955) 


Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treasury 
—Rt. Hon. Sir Anthony Eden, K.G., M.C., M.P. 

Lord President of the Council—Most Hon. 
Marquess of Salisbury, K.G. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer—Rt. Hon. R. A. 
Butler, C.H., M.P. 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs—Rt. Hon. 
Harold Macmillan, M.P. 

Lord Chancellor—Rt. Hon, Viscount Kilmuir, 
G.C.V.O. 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster—Rt, Hon. 
Viscount Woolton, C.H. 

Lord Privy Seal—Rt. Hon. Harry Crookshank, 
C.H MP; 

Secretary of State for the Home Department 
and Minister for Welsh Affairs—Major Rt. Hon, 
Gwilym Lloyd-George, M.P. 

Secretary of State for Scotland—Rt. Hon. James 
Stuart, M.V.O., M.C., M.P. 

Sec of State for Commonwealth Rela- 
tions—Rt. Hon. Earl of Home. 

Secretary of State for the Colonies—Rt. Hon. 
Alan Lennox-Boyd, M.P. 

Minister of Labor and National Service—Rt. 
Hon. Sir Walter Monckton, K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., 
M.C., Q.C., M.P. 

Minister of Defense—Rt. Hon. Selwyn Lloyd, 
C.B.E., T.D., Q.C., M.P. 

Minister of Housing and Local Government— 
Rt. Hon. Duncan Sandys, M.P. 

President of the Board of Trade—Rt. Hon. Peter 
Thorneycroft, M.P. 

Minister of Agricuiture, Fisheries and Food— 
Rt. Hon. D. Heathcoat Amory, M.P. 

Minister of Pensions and National Insurance— 
Rt. Hon. Osbert Peake, M.P. 

Minister of Education—Rt. Sir David 
Eccles, K.C.V.O., M.P. 


OTHER DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND NON- 
CABINET MEMBERS 

Admiralty, First Lord—Rt. Hon. J, P. L. Thom- 
as, M.P. 

War, Secretary of State—Rt. Hon. Antony 
Head, C.B.E., M.C., M.P. 

Air, Secretary of State—Rt. Hon. Lord De 
L’Isle and Dudley, V.C. 
and Power, Minister—Rt. Hon. Geoffrey 


Hon. 


Lloyd, M.P. 
Health, Minister—Rt. Hon. Iain Macleod, M.P. 
Transport and Civil Aviation, Minister—Rt. 
Hon; John Boyd-Carpenter, M.P. 
Supply, Minister—Rt. Hon. Reginald, Maudling, 


M.P. 
Works, Minister--Rt. Hon. Nigel Birch, O.B.E., 


3 ot 
Postmaster-General—Rt. Hon. Charles Hill, 
M.P. 

Minister Without Portfolio—Rt. Hon. Earl of 
Munster. ‘ 

Paymaster-General—Earl of Selkirk, O.B.E., 
A.F.C. 

Foreign Affairs, Minister of State—Most Hon. 
Marquess of Reading, C.B.E., M.C., T.D., Q.C. 

Colonial Affairs, Minister of State—Rt. Hon. 
Henry Hopkinson, C.M.G., M.P. 

Board of Trade, Minister of State—Rt. Hon. 
A. R. W. Low, C.B.E., D.S.O., T.D., M.P. 

Foreign Affairs, Minister of State—Rt. Hon. 
Anthony Nutting, M.P. 

Scottish Office, Minister of State—Rt. Hon. Lord 


Strathclyde. 

Attorney-General—Rt. Hon, Sir Reginald 
Manningham-Buller, Q.C., M.P. 

Lord Advocate—Rt. Hon. W. R. Milligan, Q.C., 


M.P. 


nnn IEEE NEESER 


mileage of 53,000. Public highways extended 183,821 
miles in Great Britain, divided into 157,197 for 
England and Wales and 26,624 miles for Scotland. 

Telephone service is a part of the postal sys- 
tem. The number of telephones in Great Britain 
was 6,500,000 in 1954. 

Broadcast receiving licenses totaled 14,017,447 
on Apr. 30, 1955, including 4,580,725 for television. 

Tourist industry set a new high in 1954, with 
receipts from 350,000 visitors totaling £130,000,000 
($364,000,000). 

The key industries are food products, beverages, 
motor cars, shipbuilding, textiles, chemicals, paper 
and printing, clothing. non-ferrous metals, clay 


ae 
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and building materials, building and contracting, 
timber, leather. 

In June, 1954, total employment was 23,531,000, 
against 23,474,000 in 1953. Workers in civilian 
employment comprise 95% of working force. 

Index of industrial production (1948—100) rose 
6% in 1954 over 1953 to a record est. 128 and 
touched 132 in Jan. 1955. The manufacturing index 
in 1954 reached 133; metal and engineering trades 
were main contributors, increasing 8% over 1953. 
Motor vehicles reached an all-time peak over 
more than 1,000,000 units. 


Industrial production has been: 


19388 1953 1954 
Coal (million tons) -~....... 227 224 223.8 
Steel (million tons) ........ 17.6 18.5 
Automobiles (thousands) 595 769 
Trucks (thousands) .........- 240 260 


The merchant marine totaled 19,520,000 tons in 
1954, and comprised about 50% of active world 
shipping. British shipyards build 35% of the 
world’s new shipping; of this about 27% is for 
export. Shipyards reached a postwar peak of 
1,500,000 tons in 1954. 

In 1955 Britain planned a 10-year $840,000,000 
program to build 12 nuclear powered electric sta- 
tions to meet part of future needs. 

The British pound was. devalued Sept. 18, 1949, 
from an official rate of $4.03 to $2.82. The London 
gold market was reopened in 1954, but certain 
restrictions on exchange were retained. To curb 
inflation and strengthen the pound, the govern- 
ment raised the bank rate from 3 to 342%, Jan. 
27, 1955, and to 412%, Feb. 24. A wave of railway, 
dock and coal-mining strikes during the first half 
of 1955 cost the economy about 2,000,000 working 
days. A new series of restrictions on credit pur- 
chases was announced July 25 to reduce consump- 
tion and increase exports. Down payment on a 
wide range of goods was increased from 15 to 
3348 %. 

Great Britain’s principal imports are food, non- 
ferrous metals and manufactures: wool, timber, 
gasoline, raw cotton and cotton waste; oils, fats 
and resins; hides and skins; machinery; iron ore; 
iron; and steel manufactures; tobacco, paper, 
chemicals, rubber, drugs, dyes and colors. It de- 
pends on imports for all its copper, gasoline, cot- 
ton, sulphur and rubber; for four-fifths of its wool, 
and for half of its food and iron ore. It reworks 
for export wool, rubber, cotton, tea, furs, tin, lead. 

Bulk of the exports is supplied by textiles, woolen 
and worsted goods, iron and steel, machinery and 
vehicles, including locomotives and shipping. Do- 
mestic exports also include cotton yarns, aircraft, 
coal, food and beverages, drugs, dyes and colors; 
electrical goods and apparatus, earthenware, glass, 
<utlery, hardware and implements and _ wool, 
Of growing importance are jet aircraft, radio, 
TV, radar and navigation equipment, harvester- 
threshers, diesel locomotives, drugs and synthetic 
detergents, nylon knitted goods. 

Imports and exports (in pounds): 


Ei 
is Protestant Episcopal. 
the 


bishops and 40 suffragan bishops. 
The Church of Scotland is Presbyterian. 
There are about 450,000 Jews in the United King- 
dom with approximately 200 synagogues (Jewish 
Year Book 1953). Active membership of various 
churches in 1950 follows: 
Episcopalians _. 
Church of England .... 
Church in Wales 


Total 3,744,093 


Church in Ireland ...... 500,000 
Episcopal Church in 

BcoblanG 9227 nutes 58,000 
Mothodlsta., 6. 2eivs..i.ccehoses cae ee one 175,294 
Congregationalists 7... ... 6.2 -....255.- 410,174 
Paptiate - oS Yo ars: 79) 
Welsh Presbyterians .. 171,185 
English Presbyterians .......s0ss.00-0 << 67,236 
Church. of ‘Scotlands. 7-4-2 -..em. ore sane 1,256,167 
ip ek RRS 119,582 


Northern Ireland Presbyterians 
Roman Catholics 2 


England and Wales ..... 2,754,249 
Scotland eh #2 le ete 721,300 
Northern Ireland ...... 480,000 


Primary and secondary education is free and 
compulsory from five to 15 years of age. 

The most celebrated of British universities are 
Oxford and Cambridge, each with colleges founded 
in the 13th century. Other major institutions are 
in London, Durham, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, Bristol, Nottingham 
and Reading; in Scotland: St. Andrews, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen; and one in Wales. 


Defense. This is supervised by the Defense Com- 
mittee, presided over by the Prime Minister and 
consisting of a number of Ministers of the Govern- 
ment, including the Minister of Defense, who co- 
ordinates the policies of the three services; the 
First Lord of the Admiralty and the Secretaries of 
State for War and Air. Each of the three service 
ministers is responsible to Parliament. 

The National Service Act provides for two years’ 
service in the regular forces and for eight years’ 
service in one of the three Reserve forces. The 
Territorial Army corresponds to the National Guard 
in the United States and serves only at home in 
peacetime. The women’s services were intergrated 
into the three regular branches of the armed forces 
on a volunteer basis February 1949. 

Active strength of the armed forces April 1, 
1955, was: Army, 440,800; Navy, 129,500; Air, 
259,500. 

The fleet (1955) includes one battleship, 13 
aircraft carriers, 24 cruisers, 89 destroyers, 167 
frigates, 3 minelayers, 57 submarines, 220 mine- 
sweepers, and 138 others. About 139 ships are 
under construction. 


Imports Exports The air force is equipped with three types of 

1945 1,103,700,000 450,000,000 long range bombers: Vickers Valiant, Avro Vulcan, 

1946 1,301,000,000 965,000,000 Handley Page Victor. 

1947 1,794,000,000 1,196,250,000 The government ‘announced Feb. 17, 1955, its 

1948 2,079,500,000 1,647,900,000 intention and ability to produce hydrogen weap- 

1949 2,272,481,000 1,842,996,000 ons. It also planned introduction of surface-to- 

1950 2,602,945,000 2,255,048,000 surface guided missiles and vessels to operate 

1951 3,904,000,000 2,707,000,000 them. 

1952 3,481,000,000 2,693,000,000 SCOTLAND 

1953 2,872,000,000 2,675,000,000 Scotland, a kingdom now united with England in 

1954 3,379 ,000,000 2,774,000,000 Great Britain, occupies the north half of the main 

RECENT BUDGETS OF GREAT BRITAIN : 

Year | Revenues | Expendit’s || Year| Revenues | Expendit’s |) Year) Revenues Expendit’s 
1920, .|1,339 ral 380]1.665. 57 928]|1943. 12,819 850 7383/5 637 367 739||1950. .|3,924 ost 000] 3 areaevient 

« -{1,339,571, -665.772, «42, 1637 ,367, - -(3,924,031, 1356,569,000 
1925..) 799,435,595) 795,776,711||1944.. 2:097,500,000 5,798,687,188||1951. .|13,977,825,000) 3,327,310,000 
1930.. 814,970,280 829,493,543) |1945. .13,098,000,000|6,062,904,900||1952. .|4,440,000,000! 4,074,000,000 
1810 -p.One Gos igus Sera) S45. fg. 382 990 SOU SEs 3858001 95S AES 088.008) 254 dae 
ease 1 408°867°000 5,884,286)000 1945. . .358/3,910,345,955||1954 -|4,368,000,000 raetvartiy en: 


1942. .|2'0'74'057,000|4;775.694,000!| 


3,3 A 
.|8,845,000,000/3,187,000,000)|1955. .\4 
4,006,591,000|3,152,782,000 4 


3 
738,000,000) 4,30: 
71 


1956*. 4562,000,000 


PUBLIC DEBT OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Naan 
March 31 £ March 31 


*Estimates. Fiscal year ends Mar. 31. 
‘das 
7,875,641,961 5 11,398,000,000 
- |7,665,880,405 -{14,070,000,000 
7,469,060.000 16,860,597 ,000 
-|7,800,565,000 9,592,000,00: 
8,931,459,000 2,398,000,000 


March 31 


&. March 31 £. 
1946..... 23,774,000,000||1951 ..... 25,921,565, 
1947 ooo 25:770.000.000||1952 ... 3B 800/481 000 
1948 .-  |25'620,762,000|/1953..-.. 6,051.213,000 
1949 || |: 1125'167'611,000||1954. | * 26'582'602,000 


1950 ;: : :|25;802/287'000 
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British island, also Hebrides, Orkney, Shetland 
and smaller islands. The Atlantic lies North and 
West; the North Sea East. Length, 275 mi., 
breadth approx. 150 mi., area, 30,405 sq. mi., 
population (Census, 1951), 5,095,969. 

The Lowlands, a belt of land approximately 60 
miles wide from the Firth of Clyde to the Firth of 
Forth divide the farming region of the Southern 
Uplands from the granite Highlands of the north. 
Only one-tenth of the land area, the Lowlands 
contain three-quarters of the population and most 
of the industry. The Highlands, famous for hunt- 
ing and fishing, is being economically restored by 
hydro-electric power development, 

Glasgow (pop. 1,089,555) is the largest city in 
Scotland and third largest in Britain. 

Scotland was settled by Scots, Picts and Norse. 
The Romans called the land Caledonia. The term 
Scotland derives from Scotia, land of a tribe of 
Scots. Colomba introduced Christianity 563 A. D. 
The kingdom was established in the 11th century. 
William Wallace, patriot leader, died 1305. Robert 
Bruce, crowned 1305, defeated the English at Ban- 
nockburn, June 24, 1314. John Knox led church re- 
form after 1560. In 1603 James VI of Scotland, son 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, succeeded Queen Eliza- 
beth to the throne of England as James 1, and ef- 
fected the Union of the Crowns. In 1707 Scotland 
received representation in the British parliament. 
Its executive in the British cabinet is the Secretary 
of State for Scotland. 

Union of the Church of Scotland and the United 
Free Church (Presbyterian) was effected 1929. 
Universities are at Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
St. Andrews, Education gains some support from 
the Carnegie Trust, founded by Andrew Carnegie. 
St. Andrews is the birthplace of golf. 

Land reform, with drainage, crop support, loans 
and wage laws, has been progressing since 1919. 
Mechanization has increased agricultural output 
50% since 1939. Scotland produces fine woolens, 
worsteds, tweeds; silk textiles at Paisley and 
Glasglow; fine linens, and latterly jute. It is known 
for its Ayrshire, Angus Aberdeen and Galloway 
shorthorn cattle. It raises Shetland, Highland 
and Cheviot sheep. Shetland ponies and Clydesdale 
draft horses. Fisheries have biggest hauls in 
herring, cod and whiting. Whisky, from barley, 
is highly profitable. 

Large industrial expansion is in progress. Coal 
is the chief fuel and new fields have been opened 
in the Fife, Clackmann and Lothian areas. Steel 
castings, pipes and tubes are 4 major output. 
It contributes about 40% of all British ship- 
building, much industrial machinery, locomotive 
building (largest in Europe), boiler, pump and 
valve manufacture. Clyde shipbuilders launched 
550,000 tons in 1954. 

Historic sites and literary associations, where 
memorials of Robert Burns, Sir Walter Scott; John 
Knox, Mary, Queen of Scots, are preserved, draw 
many tourists, as do the peauties of the Trossachs, 
Loch Katrine, Loch Lomond and abbey ruins that 
are now state property. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


Descriptive. Six of the nine counties of Ulster, 
the northeast corner of Ireland, constitute North- 
ern Ireland, with the parliamentary boroughs of 
Belfast and Londonderry; they are Antrim, Ar- 
magh, Down, Londonderry, Fermanagh and Ty- 
rone. The country has a population (1951 census) 
of 1,369,679 and an area of 5,238 square miles. 
Belfast is the capital and chief industrial center. 

The finest scenery in Northern Ireland is to be 
found on or close to the coast line. From Belfast 
northward the Antrim road takes the visitor to the 
famous Giant’s Causeway, which consists of a per- 
fect honeycomb of stone columns, 40,000 in all, 


each having the shape of a polygon or hexagon. 
Along the north coast, at the head of a long inlet 
of the sea, Lough Foyle, is the city of London- 
derry. Lough Erne, studded with islands, is one 
of the most famous of lakes, and Lough Neagh 
the largest in the British Isles. 5 aes 


Resources and Industries. Agriculture is the 
main industry; 90,000 small farms produce fat cat- 
tle, sheep, eggs, poultry, potatoes and milk. Milk 
production reaches 83,000,000 gals., often 75,000 
gals. per day going to Great Britain. Con- 
densed and dried milk, butter and cheese are pro- 
duced, as well as many canned foods. Four-fifths 
of Northern Ireland’s whiskey is exported. 

Linen manufacture and shipbuilding are the 
chief manufacturing industries. Belfast shipyards 
launch more than 100,000 tons annually and city 
is Ireland’s largest port, with 10 mi. of wharves. 
Ropes and twines, rayon, clothing, aircraft, engi- 
neering products, tobacco, aerated waters, hosiery 
and underwear are also made. 


Government. An act of the British parliament, 
1920, divided Northern and Southern Ireland, 
each with a parliament and government. When 
Ireland became a dominion, 1921, and later a 
republic, Northern Ireland elected to remain 2 
part of the United Kingdom. The Prime Minister 
is Viscount Basil Brooke (appointed 1943). The 


oe is Lord Wakehurst, K.C.M.G. (app. 
Parliament consists of a Senate of 26, and 


House of Commons of 52, both elected with power 
to legislate in local matters except such as are 
reserved to the Imperial Parliament. Northern Ire- 
land returns 12 members to the Commons at 
London. 

The bulk of the taxation is imposed and col- 
lected by the United Kingdom, which makes deduc- 
tions and remits the remainder to the local 
exchequer. 


Education and Religion. Northern Ireland is 
preponderantly Protestant. Elementary education 
is compulsory. Queens University of Belfast is 
the largest institution of higher education. 

Northern Ireland closely followed Britain in 
systems of social insurance, industrial accident 
and disability benefits, family allowances and 
pensions. Large grants have been made for mental 
and physical health services, including direct aid 
to the Tuberculosis Authority. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS 


The Channel Islands, off the northwest coast of 
France, are the only portions of the Dukedom of 
Normandy belonging to England, to which they 
have been attached since the conquest. The 
islands consist of Jersey, Guernsey and these de- 
pendencies of Guernsey, Alderney, Brechou, Great 
Sark, Little Sark, Herm, Jethou and Lihou. The 
islands have an area of 75 square miles and a 
population of 102,770 (1951 census). They have 
their own laws and own customs. Jersey has 
a separate legal existence and a Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor named by the Crown. The islands are not 
pound by acts of Parliament unless named in the 
legislation. The islands were the only British soil 
occupied by German troops in World War I. 


ISLE OF MAN 


The Isle of Man, in the-Irish Sea, has an area 
of 221 square miles and a population of 55,213 
(1951 census). The island is equidistant from 
England, Scotland and Ireland and rich in lead 
and iron. The island has its own laws and a 
Governor aprointed by the Crown. The island is 
not bound by acts of Parliament unless named in 
the legislation. The main industry is catering to 
vacationists, approximately 600,000 a year. 


British European Possessions 


Gibraltar, a Crown Colony southeast of Spain, 
guards the entrance to the Mediterranean. The 
width of the strait dividing Europe from Africa 
varies from 7.75 miles at the narrowest part to 
\ 23.75 at the widest. The Rock has been in British 
possession since 1713. It has been elaborated, tun- 
neled and armed until it is considered impregnable. 
A large and secure harbor has been constructed at 
its foot. As a naval base its position is of the 
greatest strategic importance, The Rock is. 234 
miles long, %4 of a mile wide and 1,396 ft. in 
height; a narrow isthmus connects it with the 
mainland; civil population (est. 1953), 24,736. 


Malta, an island 58 miles due south of Sicily 
in the Mediterranean Sea and about 180 miles 
from Africa, was annexed to the British Empire 
(1814) following the Napoleonic wars and has been 
greatly strengthened and made into a base for 
repair and refitment for the British fleet. The area 
is 95 square miles and its width is about nine miles. 
The neighboring island of Gozo has an area of 26 
square miles which with Comino, one square mile, 
brings the total for the group to approximately 122 
square miles. The civil population (1953) is 
316,619, mostly engaged in farming. 


— 
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CANADA 4 


Ree eo Cee Bee 829° ee 


Capital: Ottawa. Area, 3,845,774 square miles. Population, 1951 census: 14,009,429; 


15,482,000. (Figures include Newfoundland and Labrador.) Flag ( 
oreo, Mes of Canada in fly; Union Jack in first quarter next to staff. 


Descriptive. The boundaries of Canada are: On 
the East, Baffin Bay, the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
and the Atlantic; on the South, the Atlantic, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, New_York, 
the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington 
and the Juan de Fuca Strait; and on the West 
Alaska and the Pacific Ocean. Canada includes all 
the Arctic islands in an area beginning half-way 
petween Greenland and Baffin and extending west- 
ward to 141° longitude, which coincides approxi- 
mately with the Alaskan border. The sea coast of 
Canada, one of the longest of any country in the 
world, comprises 17,863 miles of mainland and 
41,809 miles of islands. The 3,986-mile boundary 
between Canada and the United States has been 
unfortified for more than one hundred years. 

The country has an extremely varied topography 
—mountains in the West, then foothills and 
prairies, the barrens north of Lake Superior, the 
open lands of Ontario, the rocky Laurentian dis- 
trict in Quebec, with the fertile Eastern Townships 
to the south of it, and then plains sloping down to 
sea level in the East; the coastline of Newfound- 
land is rugged, particularly in the southwest; the 
mountains of New England extend north into 
Canada. 

Newfoundland and its dependency Labrador were 
independently administered until Mar. 31, 1949 
when it became the 10th province by referendum 
vote of July 22, 1949. 

Population. Canada’s population was estimated 
at 15,482,000 as of Mar. 1, 1955, compared with 
14,009,429 in the 1951 census. 

The population of the chief Canadian cities, 
(1951 census) follows: 


Montreal ...... 1,021,520 London ....... 95,343 
orontosois.. ss 675,754 Halifax ....... 85,589 
Vancouver 344,833 Verdun ....... 77,391 
Winnipeg ..... 235,710 Regina ....... 71,319 
Hamilton ..... 208,321 Saskatoon ..... 53,268 
Ottawa ....... 202,045 St. John’s 52,873 
Quebec ...,,... 164,016 Victoria ...... 51,331 
Edmonton 159,631 Saint John .... 50,799 
Calgary 129,060 Three Rivers .. 46,074 
Windsor 120,049 Sherbrooke .... 50,543 


According to the 1951 census the population of 
Greater Montreal was 1,395,400; Greater Toronto, 
1,117,470; Greater Vancouver, 530,728; Greater 
Winnipeg, 354,069. 

The total urban population of Canada was 8,628,- 
253 compared with 6,502,779 (excluding Newfound- 
land), based on the 1941 census. Of the population, 
1951, there were 17,088,873 males and 6,920,- 
556 females. Population per square mile was 3.92, 
Of the males, 3,747,409 were single, 3,141,754 were 
married, 186,595 were widowed, and 13,115 were 
divorced. Of the females, 3,325,096 were single, 
3,119,824 were married, 456,753 were widowed, 
and 18,883 were divorced. 

The largest origins in Canada (1951) are as fol- 
lows: British Isles, 6,709,685; French 4,319,167; 
German 619,995; Ukrainian, 395,043; Scandinavian 
283,024; Netherlands 264,267; Polish 219,845; Jew- 
ish 181,670; Native Indian and Eskimo 165,607; 
Italian 152,245; Russian 91,279. 

Immigration to Canada in recent calendar years 
has been: (1950), 73,912; (1951), 194,391; (1952), 
164,498; (1953), 168,868; (1954), 154,227. 

Vital Statistics. In 1953 there were 416,825 live 
births with a rate of 28.2 per 1,000 population; 
130,837 marriages (8.9 per 1,000); 127,381 deaths 
(8.6 per 1,000). 

Ontario led in births with 129,771 (26.5 per 
1,000); marriages (9.4 per 1,000); and deaths, 
45,242 (9.2 per 1,000). 

Phone Canada had 5,800 divorces (38.2 per 

Resources and Industries. Canada is largely agri- 
cultural, although manufacturing industries now 
dominate the economic life of the nation. Increases 
in value of trade have made Canada the third 
leading trading nation of the world. The prin- 
cipal crops are wheat, oats, barley, rye, flaxseed, 
potatoes, roots, tobacco, and corn. Dairy and fruit 
products are enormous. The wool yield is large. 

Fisheries are subject to new methods of process- 
Ing and are protected by conservation and govern- 
ment research. The annual catch of 2 billion lbs. 
has a raw value of $80,000,000 and a marketed 
value of $150,000,000. The northwest Atlantic 


estimated, ‘ 
): Red field, with shield of 
Monetary unit: Dollar. 


cod, haddock, herring, smelts and sardines 

chief salt-water fish; whitefish, . 

pike, saugers, tullibee and, above all, salmon, come 
from fresh-water. About 450 whales are caught — 
annually. Meat and vitamin oils are important 

adjuncts. Frozen fillets account for increased 
values. 

Furs are a prolific source of income and the tom 
mink, muskrat, beaver, raccoon, marten, fisher 
nutria are raised commercially on large farms. t 

The country is rich in minerals, particularly — 
petroleum, gold, and uranium; also copper, lead, 
nickel, platinum, silver, cobalt, zinc, coal, natural 
gas. Total value of mineral production increased | 
from $474,602,059 in 1939 to an estimated $1,454,- 
196,460 in 1954.-Petroleum recently has displaced 
gold as the leader in mineral value, its 1954 pro-~ 
visional value being $245,995,500. 

Gold produced from primary sources in 1954 
totaled 4,279,852 fine oz., valued at $145,814,558, 
compared with 4,055,723 oz., valued at $139,597,- 
985 in 1953. Virtually all Canada’s newly mined 
bullion is sold to the Federal Government through 
the Royal Canadian Mint in Ottawa or the Assay 
Office in Vancouver. 

In 1954 Canada produced 560,000 tons of 
aluminum, 19% of the world’s total. The Kitimat 
(B.C.) plant of Aluminum Co. of Canada, with a 
present capacity rate of 91,500 tons, is being 
expanded manyfold, with a projected goal of 331,- 
500 tons by 1959, eventually to reach 550,000 tons. 
Canada leads the world in production of news- 
print, asbestos, nickel and platinum and has 
North America’s largest uranium deposits at 
Beaver Lodge Lake, Saskatchewan. 

Eighteen major groups of manufactures and their 
gross value in 1953 were: 
Food and beverages a: 
Tobacco and products ............. 
Rubber products 
Leather products: =< 2s: =... ss: 4306 
Textiles 
Clothing 
Knitting mills 
Wood ‘products. 972% smca ear staan 


i two thirds of the take. Lobster 
region provides ay the 
trout, 


Soar ric $ 3,479,479 ,000 
214,145,000 
290 000 


Iron and steel products 


Transportation equipment ......... 2,094,175,000 
Non-ferrous metal products ........ 1,242,349,000 
Electrical apparatus, supplies ..... 845,843,000 
Non-metallic mineral products 407,526,000 
Petroleum and coal products ....... 812,832,000 
Chemical and allied products ...... 872,850,000 
Miscellaneous 0s < 02 ace een oe are ore 262,461,000 
Total value, 10537. ~ 2. 1.005. oe ean $17,771,758,000 


The St. Lawrence River is navigable to ocean 
going vessels for 600 miles, as far as Montreal, 
which is by virtue of its Great Lakes connections 
and its proximity to London and Liverpool, one of 
the greatest grain exporting harbors on the con- 
tinent. The Port of Montreal has nine miles of 
deep-draft wharf, capable of accommodating 100 
large ocean steamers. 

The U. S. Congress voted in May, 1954, to join 
Canada in developing the long debated St. 
Lawrence Seaway project which will exploit the 
river’s resources of power and navigation faciH- 
ties. Work was begun on a $600,000,000 hydro- 
electric project between a point near Massena, 
N. Y., and Cornwall, Ont. in 1954. 

Canada’s first subway, costing more than $50,- 
000,000, covering 4.6 miles along Yonge Street, 
Toronto, was opened March 30, 1954. 

Telephones numbered 3,606,407 on Jan. 1, 1954, 
a rate of 24 to every 100 persons. Radio receivers 
numbered more than 2,300,000. There were 26 
television stations compared with 11 in 1953. 

In civil aviation, passenger traffic increased to 
2,724,432 in 1953 from 2,298,174 in 1952 (18.5%). 
Revenue miles flown were 64,076,912. Revenue 
freight amounted to 177,451,345 lbs. One of the 
world’s most important airports is Gander, New- 
foundland, operated by the government for trans- 
Atlantic airplanes flying the North Atlantic route. 

Of the 43,163 miles of single track operated by 
the steam railroads of Canada in 1953, 16,589 mi. 
were part of the Canadian Pacific Railway. The 
other principal railways are now, in pursuance 
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of the government policy of nationalization, in~ 
cluded in the Canadian National Railway System, 
which has a trackage (1953) of 22,460 miles. In 
1953 the railways had $4,328,569,388 capital, gross 
earnings of .$1,205,935,414, and operating expenses 
of $1,100,393,836- They carried 28,736,159 passen- 
gers and 156,249,259 short tons of freight. 

Life insurance in force at year’s end has been: 
(1949) $14,408,'763,850; (1954), $23,133,695,025. 

Fire insurance at risk: (1949), $25,970,407,358; 


(1954), $45,588,409,053. 

Currency and Banking. The’ monetary unit of 
Canada is the dollar. After consultation with the 
International Monetary Fund, the government 
cancelled the official exchange rates ($1.10 and 
$1.1014 for United States funds), effective Oct. 1, 
1950. No new rates were prescribed. 

The Bank of Canada was incorporated as a cen- 
tral bank by Act of Parliament 1934. On Aug. 15, 
1938 it became wholly government owned, capital 
$5,000,000. It does not compete with chartered 
banks in commercial banking fields. Its statement 
of March 31, 1955, showed assets and liabilities of 
$2,299,385,524. 

Commercial bank statements as of Mar. 31, 
1955, compared with 1954 showed assets of $11,- 
527,591,000 against $10,610,510,839; liabilities of 
$11,527,591,000 against $10,604,035,541; deposits, 
$10,779,539,000 against $9,722,268,697. Post Office 
and Government Savings Bank Deposits were $36,- 
780,667 against $37,792,914. Savings on deposit 
in Canada’s chartered banks, Mar. 31, 1955, were 
$5,971,553,000 (of which $5,425,499,000 were per- 
sonal savings), against $5,311,521,078 on Mar. 
31, 1954. Call and short loans in Canada amounted 
to $197,133,000 on Mar. 31, 1955 against $166,- 
941,940 on Mar. 31, 1954. 

History and Government. Canada is an independ- 
ent and sovereign member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. Like the United States it is a 
federation with provincial governments similar to 
the state governments and with Ottawa corres- 
ponding to Washington, D.C., as the federal capi- 
tal. The members of the Senate are nominated for 
life by summons of the Governor-General. The 
House of Commons is elected directly by the people 
for terms of five years, but the House may be 
dissolved before a term has expired. 

The Senate now has 102 members. Representa- 
tion by provinces is as follows: Newfoundland 6, 
Prince Edward Island 4, Nova Scotia 10, New 
Brunswick 10, Quebec 24, Ontario 24, Manitoba 6, 
Saskatchewan 6, Alberta 6, Columbia 6. 

A general election was held Aug. 10, 1953, with 
8,401,261 eligible to vote and 5,701,825 voting. 
The result was the 5th successive victory for the 
Liberal party of the Prime Minister, Louis S. St. 
Laurent, which won 171 seats in the House of 
Commons out of 265. The Progressive Conserva- 
tives won 50, a gain of 9; the Cooperative Common- 
wealth Federation won 23, a gain of 10; the Social 
Credit party won 15, a gain of 5. Six independents 
were elected. The Liberal party polled 49% of 
all votes. 

Canada conducts its own _ foreign relations 
through the Dept. of External Affairs. Seven high 
commissioners represent it in major units of the 
Commonwealth. It maintains 23 embassies, 10 lega- 
tions and 11 consulates, 9 of the latter in the 
United States. It is a member of United Nations, 
NATO, OEEC and Berlin military mission. In July, 
1950, Canada supported U.N. action in Korea with 
destroyers, air transports and an army brigade and 
stood with the U. S. in limiting fighting and nego- 
tiating peace along the final battle line. It has 
supported UN Korean Reconstruction Agency. 

Trade improvement is an important part of 
Canada’s foreign relations. Canada renders tech- 
nical aid under the Colombo Plan of $25,000,000 
a year in India and Pakistan. 

The Communist party and the National Unity 
(Fascist) party were outlawed June 5, 1940, under 
the Defense of Canada regulations. 

Family Allowances Act and Old Age Social Se- 
eurity—The Family Allowance Act (1944) was 
introduced as a basic social security measure de- 
signed to assist in providing equal opportunity for 
all Canadian children. Allowances are payable for 
every child in Canada below the age of 16 years, 
who was born in Canada, or has been a resident 
for one year. The allowances, ranging from $5 to 
$8 monthly, are paid to mothers who must use 
them exclusively for the care, education and ad- 
vancement of the child. On March 31, 1955, 
2,208,235 families were receiving family allow- 
ances and the amount paid during the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1955, was $366,824,925. 
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FEDERAL CABINET 
(By precedence; as of Sept. 1, 1955) 
e Minister and President of the Privy 
Council—Louis Stephen St. Laurent. 

Minister of Trade and Commerce and Minister 
of Defense Production—Clarence Decatur Howe. 
ape iig of Agriculture—James Garfield Gar- 

Minister of National Health and Welfare—Paul 
Joseph James Martin. 

Minister of National Revenue—James J. McCann. 

Minister of Labour—Milton Fowler Gregg. 

Secretary of State for External Affairs—Lester 


Bowles Pearson. 

Minister of Justice and Attorney General— 
Stuart Sinclair Garson. 
4 Minister of Public Works—Robert Henry Win- 
ers, 

Minister of Veterans’ Affairs—Hughes Lapointe. 

Minister of Finance and Receiver-General—Wal- 
ter Edward Harris. 

Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys— 
George. Prudham. 

Postmaster General—Alcide Coté. 

Minister of Fisheries—James Sinclair. 

Minister of National Defense—Ralph Osborne 
Campney. 

Solicitor General and Leader of the Govern- 
ment in the Senate—William Ross MacDonald. 

Minister of Citizenship and Immigration—John 
Whitney Pickersgill. 

Minister of Northern Affairs and National Re- 
sources—Jean Lesage. 


Minister of Transport—George Carlyle Marler. 


Secretary of State—Roch. Pinard. 


Governor-General—Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey, C. 
H. (born Feb. 20, 1887), sworn in Feb. 28, 1952. 
British High Commissioner—Sir Archibald Nye. 
ee See 


Three important measures are: Old Age Security 
Act, Old Age Assistance Act, Blind Persons Act, 
providing basic payments or allowances of $40 per 
month. 

A national system of unemployment insurance 
was established in 1940. Both employers and em- 
ployees contribute to the fund. The federal 
government contributes an amount equal to one- 
fifth of the combined employer-employee contri- 
butions, and also assumes the cost of adminis- 
tration. Employers’ and employees’ contributions 
to Dec. 31, 1954 amounted to $1,361,528,422, to 
which the government added $272,311,592. From 
1942 to Dec. 31, 1954 benefit payments amounted 
to $903,118,571. 

Individual income tax rate graduates upward 
from 15% to a surtax maximum of 80%. Exemp- 
tions: Single, $1,000; married, $2,000, plus $400 for 
each child not eligible for family allowance, or 
$150 for each child eligible for family allowance. 

Education and Religion. Canada is officially bi- 
lingual, employing English and French Enroll- 
ment in all educational institutions in Canada 
(which include four types—provincially controlled 
schools, private schools, universities and colleges, 
and Dominion Indian schools) was 3,047,605 in the 
1951-52 school year. The census (1951) gave the re- 
ligious population as follows: 


Roman Catholic ........-:.-+s+eeeere 6,069,496 
United Church of Canada ... 2,867,271 
Church of England (in Canada).. 2,060,720 
Presbyterian ........---eeesereeeee 781,747 
Baptist— .. 00... ieee 5 + ore wie clommnne oe siemme 519,585 
Lutheran... es eee eee teow tecesennes 444,923 
Jewish? oc c.6 0 ie Dee ae ae ore ete oath ape eee 204,836 
Ukrainian (Greek) Catholic .......-.-- 190,831 
Greek Orthodox ........---++++eereses> 172,271 
Mennonite .........---+eeeseeeeerteetee 125,938 
Others, and not stated .......-..------ 571,811 

Totals Fst cowasns + catoleletsinis prays 14,009,429 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The Department of National Defense is adminis- 
tered under a single Minister and the work of the 
Navy, Army and Air Force is coordinated. 

Navy—The Royal Canadian Navy was established 
1910 and comprises the Navy and RCN (Reserve). 
Strength of the permanent naval force was 17,494 
Officers and men on Mar. 31, 1954. 

As of Apr. 30, 1955, there were 53 ships in 
commission, including one light fleet carrier, two 
cruisers, 10 destroyer escorts, 10 modernized 
frigates, seven coastal escorts, nine coastal mine- 
sweepers, 8 repair ship and 12 small craft. In 
addition, there were 114 auxiliary vessels manned 
by civilian personnel, and 62 ships in reserv¢. 


 —— 
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Since 1949, 77 ships have been laid down, of 
which 49 have been launched and 28 completed. 
Recruits, on enlistment, sign a five-year agree~ 
ment with succeeding periods of the same length 
where @ man wishes to continue to the point where 


he is pensionable (25 years’ service). 


Army—The Canadian Army includes all the 
ground forces of Canada, comprising 7 parts. 

(a) The Canadian Army (Regular) consists of 
pees and men enrolled for continuing full time 
service. 

(b) The Canadian Army (Militia) perform, when 
not on active service, duty and training as may 
be required. 

(c) The Regular Reserve consists of men who 
have served in the active force and who may 
be called for active service and annual training. 

(d) The Supplementary Reserve consists of 
former officers and men of any of Her Majesty’s 
Forces, specialists, technicians and other civilians 
not required to perform active duty or training. 

(e) The Canadian Officers Training Corps con- 


yal ry’ 
Air Force was officially brought into being Apr. 1, 
1924. During World War II it operated 48 squad- 


rons overseas and many more at home. Peak per- 
sonnel strength rose to 215,000, The RCAF operated © 
the British Commonwealth Air Training Plan 
which turned out more than 131,000 crew men 
for the Commonwealth nations, more than half 
of them Canadian. RCAF fatal casualties during 
World War Il numbered 17,047. 

Personnel strength of the RCAF as of Apr. a 
1955, was 49,520, and entering the final stages 
its planned buildup to 41 squadrons. This includes © 
a 12-squadron Air Division which forms part of 
the NATO forces in Europe. The RCAF is also 


Mounted Police 


training airmen of other NATO nations. 
sists of officers under training and those required Royal Canadian 
for the command, administration and instruction The Royal Canadian Mounted Police (org. 1873) 
of officers under training. was formed to patrol the vast North West. Its 
(f) The Cadet Services consists of commissioned work has been extended to all of Canada. In 1950 
officers liable for annual training and whose duty it took over the Newfoundland Constabulary. Its 
is the administration and training of the Royal ha. are at Ottawa, Ont. It has a uniformed per- 
Canadian Army Cadets. sonnel of 4,700, a Marine Division and an Air 
(g) The Reserve Militia consists of officers and Division. 


Canadian Statistics 


Source: H. Marshall, Dominion Statistician 
LAND AND FRESH, WATEE AREA, AND POPULATION BY PROVINCES 


Area in square miles Population 
Provinces, territories} Capitals —— 
Land Water Total 1941 
Newfoundland.......|St. John’s.... 147.994 7,370} 155,364) 289,588} b321,819 
Newfoundland Is,..}... eels pide share ia 40,560 2,174 42,734 13, 
DGEBA GK ai piole.ccescre vais ae pleee 6.6 ae os i 5,196} 112,630 00) d5,200 
Prince Edward... Chariottetown 2,184) iaeees: 2,184 8 95,047 
‘Nova Scotia. .: Halifax....... 20,743 835] 21,068) 577, 
New Brunswick Fredericton 27,473 512 27,985) 19 457,401 
WOO savaicio sie « ebeos.. os. « 23,860) 71,000] 594,860) 2,874,662 ,»331, 
Wiaicheiwtsrds esa: s:0 oronto...... 348,141 441 412,582] 3,431,683] 3,787,655 
Manitoba............ Winnipeg..... 19, 6.789] 246,512 700,139 9,7: 
Saskatchewan........ Regina....... 220,182 31,618} 251,70 921,785 895,992 
OREM iar a secs ba Edmonton 48,8 6,48. 255,285 1,605 , 
British Columbia...../Victoria...... 9,279 6,976) 366,255 694,263 $17,861 
Yukon Territory...... Whitehorse. . 5, a 207,076) 4,91 
west Territories.|............. 1,253,438 51,465) 1,304, 9,316 12, 
Total,...... 3,577,163 268,611| 3,845,774!c10,376,786|c11,506,655/14,009,429 


(a) Year 1935; (b) Year 1945; (c) Excluding population of Newfoundland; (d) Estimated. 
CHIEF SOURCES OF REVENUE—CONSOLIDATED FUND ONLY 


Year Excess |Succes-| Int. 


Endin Income | Sales, | Other |Customs/} Excise Post profits} sion from Total 
Mar. 3 Tax etc. Taxes Office tax | duties | Invest. | Rec’pte 
$1.000 $1.000}] $1,000 $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1 
1949....| 1,297,999 | 636,1 4,036] 2221975 | 204,652 | 80,604) 44,792| 25,550] 107,889/2,649, 
950...) 1,272,650 | 571,457 4,436] 225,878 | 220,565 84,512| —1,78: 29,920; 91,529/2,528,716 
1951 -| 1,518,136 | 686,768 4,938] 295,722 | 241,046 90,443] 10,141] 33,599] 89,529/3,018,698 
195 3 2,161,373 885,928 5,596: ‘365 | 217,940 | 104,610) 2,365] 38,208] 117,622|3/939,747 
1953 ‘ 2,473,79 841,890] 13,040] 389,442 | 241,360 | .111,904]..... 8,071] 116,906|4.277, 
1954... 2,432,604 883,357| 14,442] 407,312 | 226,732 | 110,953].......| 39,138] 151,858|4,321,771 
5 246,000 | 830,300] 15,500] 393,000 | 227,000 | 180,140]....... 42,000! 133,70014,073,408 


The total includes other unenumerated items. 1£stimates. 
CHIEF CONSOLIDATED AND TOTAL EXPENDITURES 


Interest Old 
a on age Family |Unemp.| Na- Military ay “uae 
iscal| public pen- allow- | insur- | tional pen- Public Post rov- | expen- 
year debt sions! ance ance |defense| sions works office nces diture 
$1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1.000 | $1,0 $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 1 
Wess] Abate] GR ies) H0eHO) aE Sebel HGR) GE aeeas) ei eae 
1951...| 425,218] 103,169] 309'465| 52,938| 782'457| 95.577| 73,646| 91.781 1875512 900 ons 
1952. 432/42 '205| 320)458 '845|1,415,474| 103,703| 77.544] 97,97 ae oa seen eae 
1953 451,340] 845,241| 334/198! 56,168/1:882,418| 127:053| 81/847 108°363 Be losis saree 
1954 476,062] 362,173] 350,114] 57-919/1805-915| 127.580| 114,95 Be3|  Sorloslarsspess 
19552 478,188! 377,690! 366,501| 60,178|1.677,340| 128,930 138°000 eyed BOr3es a see oar 


National Defense expenditures include Militia, Naval Service, Air Force (covering also Civil Govern- 


ment oe ererpyicns). Railway and Canals include Collection and Income. The total includes other 


iincludes old age security, old age assistance, pensions to blind persons, and disabled persons 


allowances. 
2Rstimates, ASSETS, NET DEBT, AND PER CAPITA TAXATION 
eine Assets Net debt ae oes ae 
March 31 taxation March 41 pore ade Rep hre” 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Bae cae % 
S S267 Eeee le 195.37 ||1952..... 6,075, 387 120 11,185 281 E46 elie 
sl auvioae aoe ee Eee 19 +..| 6,756,756,543)11,161,734,.269] 277.03 
Bee age! 1844,609, 26 1/1954...., 6,807,252,438|11,115,937,064| 270.86 
} ,992,080/11,433,314,9481 203.13 1955!.. ...1_ 6,679,900,000|11,264,200,000| 246.98 


iEstimates. 
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_U. S.-CANADA MERCHANDISE TRADE IN DOLLARS 


——————— ee 


‘ Exports to U. S. ; 
Calendar As ead 
year Canadian Foreign Total U.S: 
NBEO ccs 8 a. 1,503,458,71 20,565,586 1,524,024,297.. | 
RSRO Gs 3s ace 2'020,987,630 29,472,453 2,050,460,083 PRET SLRTT 
BBLS. tins Sa 2'297,674,594 36,237,367 2}333,911,961 2'812,927,298 
BAB 2 Scat. ofnors 1306, 954.9: 42,089,4 2,349,044, 2'976,962, 
CUT. te eee 2,418,914,783 44, 687 2,463 ,051,470 312211214416 
DEM atte sis 21317,152.877 50,285,670 2',367,438,547 2'961,379,507 


EXTERNAL TRADE OF CANADA, MERCHANDISE ONLY, IN DOLLARS 


Imports Exports 
arenes = 
ear Cc: di: 

Dutiable Free Total Prod nce boogie Total 
BRAG hc emnces ._. . |1,444,123,667|1,317,083,574|2,761,207,24112,992,960,978 9 
1950 2227225222222 2)11621/533/539|1,552,719,599)3, 174,253,138 ERE RAAT ae eseriae PatER ER TE 
Riis eect kes. 2°174'304/400|1,910,552,078 |4,084,856,478|3,914,460,376 '923,939|3,963,384, 315 
ROR RG soc seer ioe 9’ 162.882, 381|1/867,585,272|4,030,467,653|4,301,080,679|  54,878,985)4,355, 959, 
BANG Mattes. Sons are 3'417,960,243|1,964,870,187 |4,382,830,430|4,117,405,882 "195,233|4,172,601,115 
RA oa cies ae oes 2'311'344'114|1,781,852,2244,093,196,33813,881,271,854| _ 65,644,868|3, 946,916,722 


Merchandise imports from 
United Kingdom 

307,449,800|| 1952...... 359,757,123 

| 453,391,388 

392,471,571 


404,213,449 
420,984,515 


India 


The Indo-Pakistan sub-continent was partitioned 
into two nations in 1947. 

he Dominion of India, raised to dominion status 
along with Pakistan, Aug. 15, 1947, became a SOvV- 
ereign democratic republic under a constitution 
adopted Nov. 26, 1949, effective Jan. 26, 1950. It 
elected to remain a member of the Commonwealth 
of Nations, the word ‘‘British’’ being omitted. Con- 
sult the Republic of India, page 355. 


Pakistan 

Capital: Karachi. Area: 364,737 square miles. 
Population (1951 Census): 715,842,165. Flag: dark 
green rectangle with white vertical bar at mast; 
white crescent and white heraldic five-pointed star 
= <"e Monetary unit: Pakistani rupee (U.S. 

8c). 

Descriptive. The Dominion of Pakistan, one of 
the largest countries in the world, comprises two 
zones in the northeast and northwest corners of 
the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent, separated by a 
thousand miles of Republic of India territory. 
Pakistan was formed by the partition of the sub- 
continent of India, Aug. 15, 1947, on the basis of 
Islamic faith of the majority of the population. 
West Pakistan, area 310,236 sq. mi., includes the 
former provinces of Punjab, Sind, Baluchistan, 
Northwest Frontier Province, the Northwest Fron- 
tier States, and states of Khairpur and Bahawal- 
pur. It adjoins Iran and Afghanistan on the West 
and Northwest, India on the Rast, Arabian Sea on 
the South. East Pakistan; area of 54,501 sq. mi., 
comprises East Bengal which includes the Sylhet 
District of Assam and the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 
It is bordered by India to the West and North, 
Assam to the Northeast, Burma to the East, and 
Bay of Bengal to the South. 

Discord among peoples of the provinces and 
states of West Pakistan led the government to 
vote to merge its semi-autonomous units into a 
single province, Dec. 17, 1954. The new province 
will have 50 districts grouped into 11 divisions, 
with its capital at Lahore and proposed a summer 
capital at Abbottabad. 

Karachi, the capital, is a major seaport and has 
the largest airport in Asia. Fifteen international 
airlines land there, including Pan American, 
France, BOAC-British, KLM, Philippine and SAS. 

The rivers in Western Pakistan flow parallel to 
each other and join the Indus, which empties into 
the Arabian Sea. They supply the oldest and sec- 
ond largest irrigation canal system in the world. 

Lying between 20° and 38° N. Lat., the two zones 
have three well divided periods of winter, summer 
and rainy seasons. The climate is generally tropi- 
cal. Eastern Pakistan is warm and humid, and 
has a heavier rainfall, averaging more than 100 
inches during the monsoon season, July-September. 

The two zones are linked by sea, air and radio- 
telephone. 

There are 7,000 miles of railroad, 58,000 miles of 
highways, and radio and telephonic communica- 
tions. In Eastern Pakistan the vast system of in- 
ternal waterways provides valuable transport. 


Merchandise exports to 
United Kingdom 


(Canadian p uce only) 
1949......] 704,955,726 || 1952.....- 745,845,39 
1950...... | 469,910,011|| 1953...... 665,232.00 
fic ots 631.460,954|| 1954...... | 653,407,90 


Although 80 per cent of Pakistan’s population 
lives on farms, a dozen cities have over 100,000. 

Resources and Industries. Pakistan essentially is 
an agricultural country and one of the largest 
granaries in the Far East. Rice and wheat, staple 
foods of the country, are the two main food crops 
and cover 36,000,000 acres. Pakistan has the 
world’s largest raw ‘jute production: over 6,000,000 
bales annually. Next in importance is cotton, 
which comprises 3,000,000 acres and produces an 
annual output of 1,500,000 bales. Wool, hides and 
skins, tea, and oil seeds also are exported. 

The most important industries of the eastern 
zone are cotton spinning and weaving, fiour milling 
and other food processing. The western zone con- 
tains more than a score of iron and steel foundries 
and a like number of railway shops. Pakistan is 
embarked on a vast program of industrial: expan- 
sion, with government support lent to basic in- 
dustries: jute, paper, heavy engineering, ship- 
building, fertilizers, sugar, cement, textiles. Pri- 
vate industry is encouraged by concessions on 
taxation, import: and export duties. Irrigation~is 
converting many millions of unused acres. An 
agrarian program, launched in July, 1953, with 
U.S. technical aid, will reclaim 400,000 acres and 
increase yield on 57,000,000 acres. 

A geological survey has revealed rich deposits 
of sulphur, chromite, petroleum, gas, and coal. 
New iron ore deposits discovered at Dandkhel will 
provide a potential of 250,000 tons annually. Also 
found are salt, asbestos, antimony, gypsum, lime- 
stone, magnesite, celestite, and silica sand. Re- 
serves of the Sui gas dome 350 mi. north of 
Karachi are estimated at more than 244 trillion 
cu. ft. A 16-in. natural gas pipeline costing $25,- 
000,000 was scheduled for completion in 1955, as 
were plans for a $180,000,000 iron and steel works 
with a capacity of 100,000 tons per year, financed 
by IBRD and private capital. 

Index of industrial production reached 185 in 
1955 (1949—100). 

Pakistan devaluated the rupee one-third, July 
31, 1955, bringing it in line ‘with the pound sterling. 


History and Government. The area has been in- 
habited for thousands of years. Relics from the 
gravel beds of the Sohan River date from Paleo- 
lithic times. The banks of the Indus River were 
the site of a civilization that flourished 5,000 years 
ago. Darius of Persia arrivea in 512 B.C., Alexander 
the Great in 326 B.C., and in 711 A.D. the Arabs 
under Mohammed bin Qasim conquered Sind and 
introduced the Islamic faith. The empire reached 
its zenith under Mogul Emperor Shah Jehan 
during the 17th century. 

Following more than 40 years’ struggle for in- 
dependence, Pakistan became a self-governing 
member of the Commonwealth of Nations Aug. 15, 
1947, with dominion status. 

Pakistan is a democracy, with a governor-gen= 
eral, a prime minister and a cabinet. The first 
constituent assembly, elected in 1947, acted as an 
interim legislative body until its dissolution by the 
governor-general in 1954. He assumed overall ad~ 
ministrative authority, Mar. 27, 1955, pending for- 
mation of a new 80-member constituent assembly 
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which will draft a constitution affirming the Is- 
lamic character of Pakistan and providing secular 
laws for a democratic parliamentary form of 
government. The Moslem League party, founding 
group, won 25 of the new assembly seats, June 21, 
1955, and the first coalition government emerged. 
It voted in 1955 to drop dominion status but re- 
main as a republic within the Commonwealth. 

The governor-general is Ghulam Mohammed; 
the prime minister, Chaudry Mohammed Ali, 
appointed Aug. 11, 1955. 

Pakistan was accepted as the 57th member of 
the United Nations, Sept. 30, 1947. It is a member 
of the Colombo Plan and has signed treaties of 
friendship and established diplomatic missions in 
33 countries. The Communist party was banned in 
July, 1954. 

Education and Religion. About 86% of the popu- 
lation are Moslems. Minorities include 10,000,000 
Hindus, 500,000 Christians, and smaller groups of 
Parsees and Buddhists. Education is free and 
compulsory. Adult education is promoted. Of the 
many languages spoken, Urdu and Bengali are 
Official. English also is spoken in Parliament. 

Defense. Pakistan has an army, navy and air 
force, women’s auxiliaries, and civil defense. 

Under an agreement signed May 19, 1954, Pakis- 
tan receives material and technical military as- 
sistance from the United States. It also signed 
a regional defense agreement with Turkey in 1954. 


Ceylon 
DOMINION OF CEYLON 


Capital: Colombo, Area: 25,332 square miles. 
Population (U.N. est., 1954): 8,384,000. Flag: dark 
red with yellow border and finials in corners, yel- 
low lion symbol in center; two vertical stripes of 
green and saffron at pole. Monetary unit: Ceylon 
rupee (U.S. 21c). 

Descriptive. Ceylon is an island in the Indian 
Ocean 31 miles off the southern tip of India at its 
closest point. Its greatest lengthis from North to 
South, 270 miles, and its greatest width, 140 miles. 
The coastal area of the island is flat, but the cen- 
tral part is mountainous with several peaks rising 
to more than 7,000 feet; the highest, Pidurutala- 
gala, reaches 8,281 feet. The climate is hot but 
dry, and healthy except in the low-lying jungle 
regions. There are many mountain streams, which 
are navigable only by small river craft. Colombo 
is served by air by TWA. 

Resources and Industries. Minerals and metals 
found on the island include graphite, limestone, 
iron, precious and semi-precious stones, ilmenite, 
monazite, zircon, quartz. Industrial production 
took rapid strides after the end of World War II 
and factories were established for the manufacture 
of plywood, paper, glassware, ceramics, cement and 
acetic acid. Projects contemplated or under way 
include factories for textiles, coconut oil, sugar, 
steel, caustic soda, fertilizers, insecticides, ilmen- 
ite, rubber goods, and flour milling. 

Several hydroelectric plants are projected. The 
multi-purpose plant at Gal Oya has a capacity of 
10,000 kws. and will irrigate 120,000 acres, 

Principal agricultural products are tea, rubber, 
coconuts, rice, cacao, cinnamon, citronella, tobacco. 

History and Government, Ceylon was known to 
the ancient Romans as Taprobane (copper- 
colored). It was first settled by colonists from the 
valley of the Ganges in India who immigrated 
about 543 B.C. and whose descendants, the Sin- 
halese, still form three-fourths of the population. 
Descendants of Tamil immigrants from Southern 
India account for one-tenth of the population. 
Parts of the maritime areas were occupied in turn 
by the Portuguese in 1505 and by the Dutch in 
1658, The British annexed the island to the presi- 
dency of Madras, India in 1796 and it became a 
Crown colony under the Treaty of Amiens in 1802. 
Principal stages of political reform were the Don- 
oughmore Constitution, 1931, granting universal 
suffrage, and a new constitution on the British 
model promulgated in 1946. Ceylon was granted 
full Dominion status effective Feb. 4, 1948. The 
first native Governor General—Sir Oliver Goonetil- 
leke—was sworn in July 17, 1954. 

The constitution provides for a parliament com- 
posed of a Senate, with 30 members, and a House 
of Representatives, with 101 members. The ad- 
ministration of the island is in the hands of the 
Cabinet of Ministers, headed by the Prime Minis- 
ter, who are collectvely responsible to the legisla- 
ture. The United National party won 66 seats in 
Parliament in general elections, May, 1952. Prime 
Minister, Sir John Kotelawala, Oct., 1953. 


All is free in 
Education and Religion. pantera acer 


and Tamil, are included in the plan. The majority 4 


of the population belongs to the Buddhist faith. 


Maldive Islands 

The Maldive Islands, a British Protected State 
formerly a dependency of Ceylon 400 miles to the 
Southwest, is a group of coral atolls with an area 
of 115 square miles and a population est. at more 
than 93,000. It became a republic in 1953 but re- 
turned to the status of a Sultanate by decision of 
the Assembly, Feb. 22, 1954. The Assembly elected 
Al Amir Mohammed Farid Didi as Sultan. The 
islands produce coconuts, fruit and nuts, and mil- 
Jet. The chief occupation is fishing and chief 
industry is the production of cured processed fish 
marketed in Ceylon. Capital: & 


British Malaya 
FEDERATION OF MALAYA 


The Federation of Malaya which became effective 
Feb. 1, 1948, consists of the four former Federated 
Malay States of Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan 
and Pahang, the five former Unfederated States 
and the two British settlements of Malacca and 
Penang with Province Wellesley. Singapore became 
a separate Crown colony and Labuan was trans- 
ferred to North Borneo, April 1, 1946, when the 
former colony of the Straits Settlements was dis- 
solved and the interim Malayan Union formed. 

Each state in the Federation is governed by its 
native ruler subject to the advice of the British 
High Commissioner, except in religious matters. 
The central government comprises an executive 
council headed by the High Commissioner and a 
federal legislative council. 

Following an amendment to the constitution in 
1954, providing for increased popular rule, voters 
chose 52 of the legislature’s 98 members, July 27, 
1955. Chief Minister: Tengku Abdul n, 
Alliance party. 

Area of the Federation is approximately 50,690 
square miles; population (estimated 1953), 5,750,- 
000. Kuala Lumpur is the capital. 


Population 

State (Est. 1952) 
Perak. Sogn ethene 1,097,106 
Selangor ........ 829,287 
Negri Sembian 314,836 
Pahang. ..si2ien: cee eee 277,450 
JOHaE, "<>, % dene = ees 860,523 
Kedar tc.: nthe ea 634,207 
PMNS 63 eat ete sien 81,000 
Kelantan 487,635 
TYENKRANW os) oes 5, 246,199 


0 

The area of Penang is 400 square miles, popula- 
tion (1952), 503,789, Malacca's area is 640 square 
miles, population (1952), 278,340. 

Its mixed population is approximately divided: 
50% Malays, 40% Chinese, 14% Indians, Pakistani 
and others. 

Rubber and tin are the chief products, others 
being coconuts, rice, tapioca, sugar, peyper, copra, 
camphor and nepah and oil palm. Rubber trees 
were introduced from Brazil. 

The Malay states are the world’s richest source 
of tin, centering in the Kinta valley in the state 
of Perak, supplying about one-third of the total 
world’s supply. Refined in smelters in Penang and 
Singapore, Straits tin is at least 99.87% pure. 

Communist-inspired harassment has hampered 
progress since World War II. 


SINGAPORE 

Singapore, an island 27 miles long and 14 miles 
wide, with an area of 217 square miles, off the 
Malay peninsula, was the capital and chief port 
of the former Straits Settlements. It now is a 
separate Crown Colony, with a colonial governor 
and a Legislative Assembly which has broad pow- 
ers under a new constitution effective Feb. 8, 1955. 
It seeks complete self-government. 

Singapore just misses being the southernmost 
point of Asia by a half-mile water channel. The 
Johore Causeway joins it with the mainland and 
affords through train service between Bangkok and 
Singapore. It is at the funnel point of the Strait 
of Malacca, which extends between the Malay 
Peninsula and the island of Sumatra, the great 
water highway between India and China. 

Singapore has a polyglot population of which 80 
ieee is Chinese. -The population (1953) was 
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Other Asiatic Possessions 


British North Borneo, a Crown Colony formerly 
administered by a chartered company, has an area 
of 29,500 sa. mi. and a population (1951 census) of 
333,752, including 241,831 natives, 949 Europeans, 
74,315 Chinese. Included is the island of Labuan, 
area 35 sq. mi., population (1951), 8,784, which 
was united with North Borneo, July 15, 1946, after 
the Straits Settlements were dissolved. Exports 
are mainly rubber, copra, timber, tobacco, fire- 
wood, cutch, fish and hemp. 

Brunei has been since 1888 a protected sultanate 
on the north side of the Island of Borneo, between 
Sarawak and British North Borneo. Its area is 
about 2,226 square miles, and population (estimated 
1951), 46,000. The Seria oil field, largest in the 
Commonwealth, turns out 5,000,000 metric tons 
per year. 

Sarawak, a Crown Colony, is along the northwest 
coast of Borneo, between the mountains and the 
China Sea. Its coast line is 450 miles long and its 
area 50,000 square miles. Its population (est. 1953) 
is 596,790. The capital is Kuching, The chief 
exports are sago, pepper, gold, plantation rubber, 
petroleum. 

Aden, a Crown Colony, occupies a peninsula on 
the Arabian coast at the southern end of the Red 
Sea with 75 square miles of area in Aden proper 
and 115,080 square miles including protectorate 
areas. The population of the Colony proper (est., 
1952) was 150,000; for the entire Protectorate, 
800,000. It is the principal commercial center for 
the Arabian peninsula, producing cigarettes and 
salt. It is a free port, an important coaling sta- 
tion, and has an excellent harbor. A $126,000,000 
refinery near the port, completed in 1954, is one of 
the world’s largest, daily capacity of 120,000 bbls. 

Socotra is an island off the African coast under 
British protection, attached to Aden. Area in all 
is 1,400 square miles, and population 12,000, mostly 
engaged in livestock husbandry. 

Bahrain Islands constitute an independent Arab 
state under British protection and are described 
under Saudi Arabia. 

Hong Kong is a Crown Colony, acquired in 1841, 
lying at the mouth of the Canton River 90 miles 
south of Canton, China. The island is 11 miles 
long, with an area of 32 square miles. Total area 
of the colony, including the New Territories and 
the peninsula of Kowloon, on the mainland, is 
391 square miles. The population (estimated, 1953) 
is 2,250,000, including many refugees from Com- 
munist China, and less than 10,000 British. 

Hong Kong is an important British naval station 
in addition to its commercial value. It is the gate- 
way between the East and West and one of the 
greatest trans-shipment ports in the world. U.S. 
efforts to cut shipments of materials essential to 
war uses to Communist China via Hong Kong have 
been only partially successful. : 

Cyprus, a Crown Colony, is the third largest 
island in the Mediterranean Sea, 40-miles south of 
Turkey, 60 miles west of Syria, and 240 miles 
north of Egypt. Its-aréa 3,572 sd. mi,, and 
population (est.; 1953), 509,000. It has been ad- 
ministered by England since 1878; first under an 
agreement with Turkey, then annexed in 1914. 

The legislative council was suspended in 1931 be- 
cause of agitation for union with Greece and legis- 
lative powers conferred on the Governor-in-Coun- 
cil. The U.N. decided against further action, Dec. 
15, 1954, after voting to consider a Greek proposal 
which in effect claimed ownership. The Turkish 
minority resists Greek claims. 

Four-fifths of the inhabitants are Greek. Chris- 
tians, and nearly all the remainder are Turkish 
Mohammedans. Turkish customs and laws prevail. 

The island is mainly agricultural, with wheat, 
barley, vetches, fruits, olives, and cotton as chief 
products. Thirty per cent of the land is cultivated. 
Mineral production includes copper concentrates, 
iron pyrites and asbestos. ~ 

Nicosia is the capital. The chief ports are Limas- 
sol, Larnaca and Famagusta. 


Union of South Africa 
UNIE VAN SUID AFRIKA 


Capitals: Pretoria and Cape Town, Area: 472,133 
sq. mi. Population (U.N. est., 1954): 13,393,000. 
Flag: three horizontal stripes, orange, white and 
blue; in the center of the white stripe the former 
Orange Free State flag flanked by the Union Jack 
and the Transvaal Vierkleur. Monetary unit: 
South African pound (U.S. $2.80). 

Descriptive. The Union of South Africa, a Do- 


minion within the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, occupying the southern portion of Africa, 
includes the former Colonies of the Cape of Good 


Hope, Natal, the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State. 
Area Pop. ) 

Province Sq. Mi. 1951 Capital 
Transvaal ...... 110,450 4,802,405 Pretoria 
C. of Good Hope 277,169 4,417,330 Cape Town 
Orange Fr. State 49,647 1,018,207 Bloemfontein 
Natal .02..: cece 35,284 2,408,433 Pietermaritz- 

{burg 


In 1954 the white, European origin population 
was 2,803,000; the non-European was over 10,000,- 
000, including about 399,000 East Indians and over 
8,981,000 of native Bantu stock. 

The capital of the Union is Pretoria, although 
the Union’s legislature meets in Cape Town. The 
largest cities are Johannesburg and Cape Town. 

Resources and Industries. The Transvaal and 
Natal have land suitable for growing cotton. Corn 
is the largest farm crop. Wheat, tobacco, tea, 
sugar cane, citrus fruits, butter and cheese are 
major products and merino wool has a larger ex- 
port value than diamonds. 

South Africa is the richest gold and diamond 
country in the world, and one of the richest in 
uranium. A number of uranium plants are in op- 
eration and more than 26 gold mines are approved 
for uranium production. Approximately 35% of 
the world’s supply of gold originates there, Gold 
production in 1954 was a record 13,250,000 fine oz. 
worth $461,000,000. 

Coal, copper and tin are also important. Other 
minerals are iron, lead, lime, manganese, plati- 
num, salt, talc, chrome, mica, graphite, beryl. 

Ten international airlines maintain regular 
services. 

History and Government. The Union was formed 
by act of the British parliament, effective May 31, 
1910, 8 years after the British defeated the inde- 
pendent republics of the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State in the Boer War (1899-1902). The na- 
tions were settled by emigrants from Cape Colony, 
mostly of Dutch extraction, in the Great Trek of 
1831 and later. After gold was discovered in 1886 
the Boers faced repeated difficulties from the Vit- 
lander (Outlanders) and the wildcat Jameson raid 
against the gold-bearing ridge, the Witwatersrand, 
at Johannesburg in 1896 increased the tension. The 
Boer War made a hero of Paul Kruger (“Oom 
Paul’) pres. of the Transvaal, who died in exile, 
1904, After brief existence as a Crown Colony the 
Transvaal was incorporated in the Union. 

The Governor General is appointed. Dr. E. G. 
Jansen is the incumbent. The parliament has a 
Senate and a House of Assembly. An elective Pro- 
vincial Council meets in each of the 4 provinces. 
The predominance of the older Dutch strain (Afri- 
kaans) has resulted in attempts to curtail voting 
privileges of the larger colored population and 
immigration of East Indians. In the national elec- 
tions of 1953 the National party won 94 seats, a 
majority of 29, but failed to pass proposed dis- 
criminatory legislation. The policy of separation, 
Apartheid, includes forcing the colored voters to 
take white representatives. Nonviolent resistance, 
practiced by the colored and the East Indians, has 
been made punishable by law as obstructing the 
government. Opposition to Apartheid is frequent- 
ly expressed by intellectuals as in Alan Paton’s 
novel, Cry. the Beloved Country. South Africa 
withdrew from UNESCO membership, April 5, 1955, 
alleging interference in its racial problems. 

Prime Minister: Johannes G. Strijdom, Nation- 
alist, elected Nov. 30, 1954, succeeding Dr. Daniel 
F. Malan. 

Education and Religion. There are nine universi- 
ties—Cape Town. Stellenbosch, Witwatersrand, 
Pretoria, Natal, Bloemfontein, Grahamstown, Pot- 
chefstroom, Univ. of South Africa (Pretoria), av- 
erage enrollment exceeding 20,000 students. Pri- 
mary education is free to all citizens and compul- 
sory for European children over seven years of age. 

Dutch Protestant churches predominate, with 
Anglicans and Methodists next among Europeans. 
English and Afrikaans are official languages. _ 

Defense. The defense system makes every white 
citizen between 17 and 60 years of age eligible for 
military duty in time of war. Those between 17 
and 25 are obligated to undergo training in the 
Coast Garrison Force, the Active Citizen Force, the 
Royal Naval Volunteer Force, or a Rifle Associa~ 
tion, over a period of four years. The Rifle Asso- 
ciation provides for training in the handling of a 
rifle for those between 21 and 25 years. 

The Naval Service comprises two destroyers, 
three frigates, two fleet mine sweepers, one mine 
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layer and a number of smaller vessels, and is 
NA Abbgainl expansion. The air force likewise is 


expanding, 
on SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 


South-West Africa occupies the Atlantic coast 
from the Orange River to Angola and from the 
Atlantic: to Bechuanaland and. Northern Rhodesia. 
It was seized by Germany in 1884 and surrendered 
to the Union of South Africa in 1915. The League 
of Nations gave it as a mandate to the Union, 
which since has refused to accept a U.N. trustee- 
ship. It has 317,725 sa. mi., and population (est., 
1954), of 447,000, including fewer than 50,000 
Buropeans. The registered voters choose 18 mem- 
pers of their Legislative Assembly and 6 members 
to sit in the House of the U. of S-A, while 4 Sena- 
tors are appointed to the Union Senate. Wind- 
hoek is the capital. Among the native races are the 
Hottentots, Hereros, Bushman and Bantu tribes. 

The Zambezi river, 4th largest in Africa, is a 
boundary between the country and Rhodesia. Cat- 
tle and other livestock, butter, cheese are pro- 
duced, diamonds, lead, zinc and vanadium con- 
centrates are exported. 


SUDAN 


For information on the Sudan, a former Anglo- 
Hgyptian condominium in transition to self-rule, 
see Sudan, 


Central African Federation 


The Central African Federation was established 
by Act of Parliament, March 24, 1953, and became 
effective Aug. 1, 1953. It affects Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Northern Rho- 
desia and Southern Rhodesia have a governor, an 
executive council and a legislature; Nyasaland is a 
protectorate. : 

The Federation has an estimated area of 488,060 
sq. mi., and a population (est., 1953) of 6,707,500, 
including 6,470,000 Africans, 213,500 Europeans, 
and 24,000 Asiatics and others. The topography is 
generally elevated, without outlet to the sea, but 
containing watersheds of large rivers and lakes. 

Under the constitution, approved by the Queen 
Aug. 1, 1953, the Federation will have virtual 
self-governing status and each of the three terri- 
tories will retain status on local matters. The 
federal parliament consists of 35 elected members, 
including two native representatives from each 
state. The Prime Minister is Sir Godfrey Huggins, 
founder of the federation movement. 

Railway systems of the states are'connected and 
also linked with that of the Union of South Africa 
in the South, the Belgian Congo and Angola line 
in the North, and in the East with the Beira Rail- 
way which runs 200 mi. through Mozambique. The 
states have common radio, airways and statistical 
services. The Federation produces copper, asbes- 
tos, gold, and tobacco. The monetary unit is the 
Southern Rhodesian pound. 

A three-year program of economic development 
to cost $210,000,000 was announced in 1954, 
encompassing hydroelectric projects, railways, 
aviation and social welfare. Rhodesia University 
College, open to all races, was authorized to be 
built in Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, with a 
British grant of £1,250,000. 


Southern Rhodesia lies in the central part of 
Southern Africa, extending from the Transvaal 
Province northward to the Zambesi River, with 
Portuguese East Africa on the East and Portuguese 
West Africa and Bechuanaland on the West. It has 
an area of 150,333 square miles. Population (es- 
timated 1953) is 2,259,900 and includes 158,500 
Europeans. The country is rich in gold reefs and 
other minerals, but has proved to be an ideal agri- 
cultural country. Salisbury is the capital. 

The Victoria Falls in Southern Rhodesia on the 
Zambesi River are the greatest natural spectacle in 
Southern Africa. The chasm itself has the form of 
a long, narrow box, one mile long and 354 feet 
high by 200 to 300 feet wide—the distance between 
the two parallel walls. The falls are broken into 
four parts. In the rainy season as much as 100,- 
000,000 gals. per minute are their estimated ca- 
pacity. David Livingstone found the falls in 1855. 
The Capé to Cairo Ry. crosses below the falls on a 
bridge 650 ft. long, (500 ft. span) 450 ft. high. 

Southern Rhodesia was under the administra- 
tion of the British South Africa Company from 
1889 to 1923 when the country was annexed. A new 
form of government was established, Oct. 1, 1923, 
with a governor, assisted by a legislature which 
has full control over internal affairs. The legis- 
lative Assembly consists of 30 members. 


Corn, cotton, tobacco are 
Cattle lead livestock, and 
Citrus fruit cultivation is increasing. 

Northern Rhodesia was under the administration - 
of the South Africa Company, 1889-1924, when the — 
office of governor was established with an execu- 
tive council and tly a legislative council. 

Its area is 290,323 square extending 
from the Zambesi River to the Belgian Congo and 
Tanganyika Territory. The country is mostly high 
plateau covered with thin forest and suitable for 
farming and grazing. The population is esti- 
mated (1953) at 2,015,000, including 50,000 Euro- 
peans. The country is rich in minerals, including 
copper, zinc, cobalt, gold, vanadium, manganese. 


Nyasaland Protectorate, until 1907 British Cen- 
tral Africa, is situated on the southern and 
western shores of Lake Nyasa and extends nearly 
as far as the Zambesi River. Its area is 47,404 
square miles including 10,575 of water, with a 
population ~(estimated 1953) of 2,511,575. Tea, 


wheat, cotton, rubber and tobacco are cultivated. 


British South Africa 


Outside the Union of South Africa, under a High 
Commissioner appointed by the Queen and respon- 
sible to the Secy. of State for Commonwealth Rela- 
tions. Under him three Resident Commissioners 
adminster the following territories: 


Basutoland, colony, with 11,716 square miles, and 
a-population (est. 1951), 555,390, lies in South 
Africa northeast from the Cape Province on an 
elevated plateau. Stock raising is most important. 
Products are wool, wheat, cereals. 

It is a reservation set apart for the natives of © 
the country. White people may not own land. 


Bechuanaland Protectorate, area 294,020 square 
miles, population of 294,000 including 2,320 Euro- 
peans and 1,804 Asiatics and colored persons; is 
in the middle of Southern Africa, between South- 
west Africa and the Union of South Africa and 
Rhodesia. Cattle raising and dairying are the 
chief industries. 


Swaziland Protectorate, with 6,704 square miles, 
and a population (est. 1951) of 184,000, lies at the 
Southeast side of the Transvaal in South Africa, 
and produces chiefly tobacco, corn, asbestos, tin, 
butter and livestock. Some gold is exported. 


British West Africa 
GOLD COAST STATE 


In elections held in June, 1954, a new virtually 
self-governing state was formed composed of the 
former Gold Coast colony, Ashanti, the Northern 
Territories, and Togoland. Its total area is 91,843 
square miles, population (est. 1954), 4,125,000. It 
adopted a constitution and named an all-native 
legislative assembly. Pending reaching dominion 
status, tentatively scheduled for 1956, it has com- 
plete home rule. Accra is the capital. Prime Min- 
ister is Kwame Nkrumah, whose Convention Peo- 
ry party won 71 of the assembly’s 104 seats in 

The Gold Coast, a former Colony and Protecto- 
rate, lies along the Gulf of Guinea for 334 miles. 
Its area is 78,802 square miles (including Ashanti 
and the Northern Territories). The population 
(est. 1952) is 3,089,000. 

Manganese output averages 170,000 tons per 
month, second only to the USSR. Aluminum ore 
reserves are great. 


Ashanti and the Northern Territories lie to the 
north of the Gold Coast proper. These territories 
have enormous wealth in their forests, and the 
cultivation of cacao and rubber is being fostered. 
The chief exports are cacao, gold and diamonds. 
The area of Ashanti is 24,379 square miles and 
population (census 1948), 823,672. The area of 
Northern Territories is 30,486 sqare miles. Popu- 
lation (census 1948), 1,077,138. 


Togoland, east of the Gold Coast Protectorate, 
is a former German Colony, divided by mandate of 
the League of Nations between Great Britain and 
France, and now held under trusteeship from the 
United Nations. British portion has 13,041 square 
miles and 410,000 population (est., 1952). 


Nigeria, largest British colonial territory, lies ° 
in Western Africa, between Cameroon and Daho- 
mey (French) on the Gulf of Guinea. The hinter- 
land stretches back 600 miles to French West 
Africa. The tin and lead industries are old and 
valuable. Railroad development has been rapid be- 
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cause of the mines. The chief exports are, besides 
tin, palm oil, palm kernels, cotton lint, cocoa, 
hides and skins, rubber and peanuts. 

Nigeria is a Colony and Protectorate with a Gov- 
ernor, Central Legislature, and Legislature Coun- 
cil. It has an area of approx. 373,250 square miles 
and a population (1953) of 31,200,000. It received 
® new constitution giving a larger role in govern- 
ment to the natives, July, 1, 1951. 


British Cameroons, 34,031 square miles, popula- 
tion (est. 1953), 1,441,000, lies between British 
Nigeria and the French Cameroons in Western 
Africa. Once part of the former German colony 
Kamerun, the eastern and larger part of which 
went to France after World War I, the Cameroons 
now is a Trust Territory, administered with Ni- 
geria. It is a region of fertile soils. Chief exports 
are cocoa, bananas, rubber and palm kernels. 


Gambia is a British Colony and Protectorate in 
western Africa consisting of the island of St. Mary 
at the mouth of the Gambia River which flows 
through the French colony, Senegal and a 10-mile 
wide strip of territory on each side of the river. 
Colony and protectorate have a total area of 4,005 
sq. mi. and a population (census 1952), 250,160. 
Bathurst, on St. Mary’s Island, is the capital. 


Sierra Leone, Colony and Protectorate, lies on 
the west coast of Africa for 210 miles, between 
French Guinea and Liberia. In its capital, Free- 
town, it has one of the finest seaports in West 
Africa, with an excellent harbor and a naval coal- 
ing station. The colony has been in British posses- 
sion since 1788. The hinterland forms the British 
protectorate of Sierra Leone, which extends 
inland about 180 miles. The area of the colony and 
protectorate is 27,925 square.miles; the population 
is est. at 2,000,000. 

The principal products are iron ore, hides, rice, 
piassava and kola-nuts, palm kernels, chrome ore, 
gold and diamonds. 


British East Africa 


Kenya, Crown Colony and Protectorate, extends 
from the Indian Ocean Northeast to Somal- 
iland, North to Ethiopia, West to Uganda, and 
South to Tanganyika. ‘Its area is 224,960 square 
miles, and population (est. 1954), 5,947,000, largely 
native. The capital is Nairobi. 

The northern three-fifths is arid. Most economic 
production is centered in the South, a low coastal 
area and a plateau varying from 3,000 to 10,000 
feet. Five million acres in the Highlands are re- 
served to Europeans. The main products are coffee, 
tea, cereals, sisal, dairy products, timber, and 
minerals. Since 1953 Kenya has been the scene of 
terroristic activities of the Mau Mau, an oath- 
bound unit of the Kikuyu, Meru, and Embu tribes, 
which killed natives who opposed its attempts to 
oust white rule. In 1954-55 United Kingdom troops 
tracked down the Mau Mau and those of the 
Kikuyu who supplied them. Death was prescribed 
for those associating with terrorists, possessing 
unlawful weapons or attending oathtaking cere- 
monies. More than 60,000 terrorists and sympa- 
thizers were jailed or detained. 


The Uganda Protectorate lies to the West of 
Kenya with the Sudan on the North, Belgian 
Congo on the West, and Tanganyika on the South. 
Its territory includes part of the Victoria Nyanza, 
Lake Kioga and Lake George and part of Lake 
Albert, also the Nile from Victoria Nyanza to the 
Sudan. ° 

Uganda has 93,981 square miles, including 13,680 
square miles of water. The population (1951) is 
5,187,000, largely native. Victoria is the second 
largest fresh-water lake, exceeded only by Lake 
Superior. Cotton, coffee, oil seeds, tin ore, hides, 
ivory, sugar and tobacco are producd. 


Tanganyika, a Trust Territory administered by a 
Governor, with Executive and Legislative Councils, 
formerly was German East Africa, and was taken 
by the British in 1918, the Urundi and Ruanda dis- 
tricts going to Belgium, and the Kionga Triangle 
to Mozambique (Portuguese East Africa). It 
reaches from the coast to Lake Tanganyika and 
Lake Nyasa to Victoria Nyanza. A constitutional 
advancement in 1955 gives parity representation in 
the Legislative Council to British, Africans and 
Asians. 

The area is 362,688 square miles, and population 
(est. 1954), 8,196,000. 

The principal products are sisal, cotton, coffee, 
hides and skin, beeswax and ivory. Diamonds, 
lead, gold and Red Ruby mica are found. 
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British Somaliland, a Protectorate, with 68,000 
square miles, and 640,000 population, mostly Mo- 
hammedans, is in Northeast Africa on the Gulf of 
Aden, with Ethiopia to the South and West and 
Somaliland on the East. The chief town is Berbera 
and the products skins, resin, gum, goats and sheep. 


Islands East of Africa 

Zanzibar, a Protectorate, is an island of 640 
square miles, 23 miles off the eastern coast of 
Africa. The British protectorate was established in 
1890 by agreement with Germany and France. 
Helgoland was ceded to Germany and Britain 
waived claims to Madagascar in favor of France. 

It is governed by a Sultan, Seyyid Khalifa Ibn 
Harub, but is administered by a British resident. 
The island of Pemba, 25 miles to the northeast, 
area. 380 square miles, is included in the goyern- 
ment. The population of the Protectorate, in- 
cluding Pemba, (est. 1953) is 274,000. The people 
are mostly Mohammedans. 

The chief industry is the production of cloves, 
the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba yielding the 
bulk of the world’s supply from 4,750,000 trees 
devoted to that product. Coconuts and copra are 
important exports. Pottery, coir fiber, rope, soap, 
oe end oh and mats are the principal manu- 
‘actures. 


Indian Ocean Possessions 
Mauritius, an island in the Indian Ocean, 500 
miles east from Madagascar, has 720 square miles, 
and a population (est. 1953) of 540,617, including 
dependencies. Port Louis is the capital. 
The one industry is sugar, Aloe fiber and rum 
are also exported. Rodrigues (42 sq. mi.) and Diego 
Garcia (Oil Islands) are chief dependencies. 


Seychelles and tributary dependencies include 
92 islands of 156 square miles, and a population 
(estimated 1953) of 37,100, lying in the Indian 
Ocean near Mauritius. The capital is Victoria, a 
port with a coaling station. Coconuts are the 
chief product, followed by cinnamon, patchouli, 
mangrove bark, vanilla and tortoise shell. 


Atlantic Ocean Possessions 

St. Helena, an island 1,200 miles off the West 
coast of Africa, has 47 square miles and population 
(est. 1953) of 4,900. Flax, lace making and the ex- 
port of lily bulbs to England are the chief indus- 
tries. After Napoleon Bonaparte was defeated at 
Waterloo the British exiled him to St. Helena, 
where he lived from Oct. 16, 1815, to his death, 
May 5, 1821. He was buried there until 1849, when 
his remains were transferred to Paris. 


Ascension, an island of volcanic origin, 34 square 
miles in area. 700 miles northwest of St. Helena, 
is noted for its sea turtles. Population (1953), 168. 


Tristan de Cunha, the principal of a group of 
islands of volcanic origin, 12 square miles in area, 
half way between the Cape and South America, 
forms one of the loneliest places on the globe. 
About 280 persons, descendants of shipwrecked 
sailors, and soldiers from St. Helena, get a rude 
livelihood there. The island is an important me- 
teorological and radio station. 


Australia 
COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 
Capital: Canberra. Area: 2,974,581 square miles. 
Population (govt. estimate 1954), 9,090,738. Flag: 
Red or blue ground, with Union Jack in top 
corner of hoist above large seven-pointed star; 
Southern Cross constellation on fiy. Monetary 

unit: Australian pound (U.S. $2.24). 


Descriptive. The continent of Australia is situ- 
ated between 10° 41’ and 39° 8’ (or including Tas- 
mania 43° 39’) south latitude and 113° 9’ to 
153° 39’ east longitude in the Pacific Ocean, with 
the Indian Ocean on the West, and the South 
Pacific Ocean on the East and South. 

Geologically one of the oldest continents, 
Australia is the most level and regular in outline, 
with a great plateau extending over half the con- 
tinent, a central basin and coastal plains. The 
Great Dividing Range runs down the east coast 
from Northern Queensland to Tasmania. Peaks 
vary from 4,000 ft. to Mt. Kosciusko (7,305 it.) 
in New South Wales. The northern third lies 
within the tropics, the other two-thirds within 
the temperate zone, but because of its position and 
island form, Australia has a more temperate cli- 
mate than other regions in the same latitudes. 
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The states and territories of the Commonwealth 
with their areas and populations (Dec. 1954): 


New South Wales... 3,462,502 
WiICtOTIA Rife ives 2,480,873 
Queensland ©. 2.5.0.0. sees 1,322,886 
South Australia ..........-. 0,07 808,308 
Western Australia 649,360 
RE CRETICRIN RL eRe sss) sv civivdic #\5 319,542 
Northern Territory 16,123 
Australian Capital Territory 939 31,144 

2,974,581 9,090,738 


The state capitals are: New South Wales, Syd- 
ney; Victoria, Melbourne; Queensland, Brisbane; 
South Australia, Adelaide; Western Australia, 
Perth; Tasmania, Hobart; Northern Terr., Darwin; 
Australian Capital Terr., Canberra. 

Home of the kangaroo, Australia also is the 
habitat of other strange fiora and fauna: the 
koala, or living Teddy Bear, which obtains its 
only moisture from eucalyptus leaves; the platy- 
pus, one of the only two creatures which lays 
eggs and nourish their young with milk; the wom- 
bat; Tasmanian devil; dingo; a mole that is blind, 
deaf and dumb; barking and frilled lizards; fish 
that breathe, and others. 

In the North are to be seen the best specimens 
of the aboriginal tribes. They are the most 
primitive of all peoples, entirely nomadic, mak- 
ing fire with sticks, throwing boomerangs, and 
killing game with spears. 

Resources and Industries. Almost from earliest 
days of settlement a primary producing country, 
Australia has become also one of. the world’s most 
highly industrialized nations. 

Wool is Australia’s greatest primary industry. 
With an annual clip of more than 1 billion Ibs. 
Australia produces 27% of the world’s wool, 57% 
of its merino wool. The continent also is one of 
the world’s largest wheat producers (167,000,000 
bu. in 1954); about one-third is exported. Other 
important primary industries are sugar, wine, 
fruit, vegetables, grains, minerals, including ura- 
nium, gold, coal, copper, iron, silver, tin, and zinc. 

Principal manufactures include iron and steel, 
textiles, electrical and radio equipment, drugs, 
chemicals, paints, machinery, metal work, cloth- 
ing, motor cars and engines, aircraft and ships, 

Australia’s main exports are food and wool. Main 
imports: Metals, textiles, machinery, paper and 
drugs (United Kingdom); metals, machinery, pa- 
per and timber (Canada); machinery, tobacco, oil, 
drugs, optical and surgical instruments, paper 
(United States); oil, tea, rubber, silk, cotton, 
linen, sacks and hessian (Asia). 

Pan American Airways is one of the 8 interna- 
tional airlines serving Australia. 

Foreign trade: 


Imports Exports 
1952 1,050,200,000 668,000,000 
1953 510,500,000 850,700,000 
1954 155,000,000 752,392,000 


History and Government. Australia has been set- 
tled since 1788. The Commonwealth, proclaimed 
Jan, 1, 1901, is a self-governing member of the 
Commonwealth of Nations and is governed on the 
federal plan with a Parliament consisting of a 
Senate and a House of Representatives. 

In the general elections, May 29, 1954, the 
Liberal-Country party coalition retained power, 
holding 64 of the 123 Representatives seats, and 32 
of the 60 Senate posts. Government policy is de- 
signed to encourage private enterprise and 
strengthen Australia’s relations with the British 
Commonwealth and the United States and arms 
to build up with the latter the same relationship 
as exists within the Commonwealth of Nations. 
Australia has been active in the Colombo Plan 
and is an original member of the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization formed in 1954. 

The Governor-General is Sir William Slim, ap- 
pointed Sept. 2, 1952. The British High Com- 
missioner is Sir Stephen Holmes. The Prime Minis- 
ter is Robert G. Menzies. 

Pension acts provide for payments of old age and 
invalid pensions; also cover the blind, the unem- 
ployed, victims of tuberculosis and in some cases 
to dependents of former soldiers. 

A maternity act provides for the payment of 
& bonus for every child born in Australia. Social 
security for children include child endowment pay- 
ments for children under 16. 

Education and Religion, Education is free and 
compulsory. There are 9 universities and one uni- 
versity college. The Church of England claims 
44.4% of the population, the remainder being 
distributed as follows—Roman Catholic 22.3%: 


Presbyterian, 12.3%; and Methodist, 11.8%; other, 


Defense. A supplementary defense program was 
begun in 1950, involving all three services, envisag- 
ing overall strength of over 190,000 men. Under 
the National Service Act, 1951, compulsory mili- 
tary training for 18-year-old men was inaugu- 
rated. The armed forces, including permanent and 
citizen forces in 1954-55, comprised: Army, 110,983; 
Navy 21,833; air, 28,654. 

The fleet consists of 2 light carriers, 2 cruisers, 
9 destroyers, 15 frigates, 28 minesweepers and 
other craft. Additional ships in all categories are 
under construction. 


AUSTRALIAN TERRITORIES 


The jointly administered Territory of Papua and 
New Guinea, originally two separate territories, is 
governed by a 1949 Act placing New Guinea under 
the U.N. Trusteeship system, but retaining the 
status of Papua as a Crown territory. It has a 
Legislative Council of 29 members and an Execu- 
tive Council of about 9 appointed by the Governor- 
General. Principal products are copra, cacao, and 
rubber, 


Papua is the southeastern part of the Island of — 


New Guinea, north from Australia. Area, 90,540 
sq. mi.; population (est. 1953), 397,400, including 
4,691 non-indigenous. 

Territory of New Guinea, once German New 
Guinea, later a League of Nations mandate to 
Australia, occupies the northeast quarter of the 
island and includes important nearby island 
groups: New Britain, New Ireland and the Admir- 
alty Islands of the Bismark Archipelago; Bougain- 
ville, 3,880 square miles; Buka, 220 square miles, 
and smaller islands of the Solomons. Total area 
of the territory is about 93,000 square miles, 
with a native population (est. 1953) of 1,143,564 
and non-indigenous population of 11,064. 

Norfolk Island was taken over by the Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth of Australia, 1914. It 
has an area of 13.5 square miles and a population 
(1953), 1,160. The soil is very fertile and is 
suitable for the cultivation of citrus fruits, bana- 
nas and coffee. 

Nauru Island, 166° 55’ E. Long., 32 mi. south of 
the Equator, formerly German, mandated by the 
League of Nations to the British Empire, was 
placed under U.N. jurisdiction as a trust territory 
Oct. 22, 1947, administered by Australia, New 
Zealand and Great Britain. Its area is about eight 
Square miles; its population (1953) is 3,404. It 
has valuable phosphate deposits. 

Territory of Ashmore and Cartier Islands in the 
Indian Ocean came under the authority of the 
Commonwealth of Australia May, 1934. 

Cocos Islands, 27 small coral islands in the 
Indian Ocean 1,300 miles northwest of Australia, 
formerly administered from Singapore, are im- 
portant for aviation use. 

Australian Antarctic Territory came under the 
authority of the Commonwealth of Australia in 
1933. It claims 2,472,000 sq. mi. of territory south 
of 60th parallel S. Lat. and 160th-45th meridians 
E, Long. except the French-claimed Adelie Land. 
It has research stations on Heard and Macquarie 
islands, and at Mawson base, estab. 1954. 


New Zealand 


Capital: Wellington. Area: 103,736 square miles, 
Population (govt. estimate 1954): 2,118,485. Flag: 
blue ground with Union Jack, four five-pointed 
red stars with white borders on the fly. Monetary 
unit: New Zealand pound (U. S. $2.80). 

Descriptive. The main islands of New Zealand, 
a self-governing member of the British Common- 
wealth of. Nations, lie between the parallels of 34° 
and 48° and the meridians of 166° and 179° east 
longitude, in the South Pacific Ocean, about 1,200 
miles to the eastward of Australia. Including the 
remote islands in the North and the Ross De- 
pendency in the far South, the reach of New 
Zealand is from the tropics to Antarctica. 

New Zealand comprises North Island, 44,281 
square miles; South Island, 58,093 square miles; 
Stewart Island, 670 square miles; Chatham Islands, 
372 square miles. Both the North and South 
Islands slightly exceed 500 miles in length. Cook 
Strait, separating the two islands, is only 16 miles 
in width at its narrowest part. 

Additional islands within the geographical 
boundaries of New Zealand are Campbell Island, 
Solander Island, the Three Kings, Auckland, An- 
tipodes, Bounty, and Snares Islands, a total area 
of 307 square miles. Islands annexed to New 
Zealand are the Cook Islands, Kermadec Islands. 
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Niue Island, and certain other small islands in 
the Pacific totaling 212 square miles. 

New Zealand has a remarkable diversity of 
landscape—plains, downs and broad valleys, ex- 
tensive tracts of hills and mountains, numer- 
ous rivers and many lakes. The Sutherland Water- 
falls, with a total drop of 1,904 ft., is one of 
the tallest and most beautiful in the world. The 
climate ranges from the sub-tropical in the north 
to the mildly temperate in the south. The coun- 
try has one of the lowest death rates, and the low- 
est infant mortality rate, in the world. 

On the South Island the Southern Alps 
(highest point, Mt. Cook, 12,349 ft.) stretches from 
end to end of the Island. On the eastern side rich 
river-formed plains stretch toward the sea, while 
on the western side towering mountain slopes 
erowd in upon the coastline. 

Resources and Industries. New Zealand is pri- 
marily a farming country. For decades the sheep 
held supremacy in value of exports (wool, meat, 
tallow, pelts, etc.) by a large margin, but during 
recent years, butter and cheese and condensed milk 
have increased greatly in value. Two-thirds of the 
surface of the country is suitable for farming. 
Wheat, oats, barley are principal crops. 

Mineral production includes coal, petroleum, 
gold and silver. 

Auckland and Wellington are chief ports. 

History and Government. New Zealand was dis- 
covered in 1642 by Abel Janszoon Tasman, a Dutch 
navigator, and its coasts were explored by Capt. 
James Cook, 1769-1770. British sovereignty was 
proclaimed in 1840, with organized settlement com- 
mencing in the same year. Representative institu- 
tions were granted in 1853 and the Colony became 
@ Dominion in 1907. 

The Maoris, the native race, are Polynesians of 
high intelligence, their forebears having migrated 
from the Eastern Pacific several centuries ago. 
Their number (estimated 1954) is 130,806. 

The government of New Zealand consists of a 
Governor-General, representing the tuler of Great 
Britain and the British Dominions, and a General 
Assembly whose members are elected by universal 
franchise for a three-year term. The Governor-~ 
General is Lieut.Gen. Sir Willoughby Norrie. 

In national elections Nov. 13, 1954, the 80 seats 
in the House of Representatives were distributed: 
National party, 45; Labor, 35, The Prime Minister 
is Sidney G. Holland. 

Education and Religion. Education is free, and 
compulsory between the age of seven and 15. The 
University of New Zealand consists of university 
colleges in Dunedin, Christchurch, Wellington and 
Auckland, and agricultural colleges at Palmerston 
North and Lincoln. Church of England is the 
dominant faith. 

Defense. There are regular forces representing 
the Reserve, Territorial Army and Air Force. A 
system of compulsory military training was-intro- 
duced in 1950 for those attaining 18 years of age. 
War pensions and veterans’ allowances are pro- 
vided from tax revenue. 

Western Samoa was German Samoa, which 
included Savaii and Upolu, the two largest of the 
Samoan Islands in the western Pacific, and was 
occupied by the New Zealand forces Aug. 29, 1914, 
This territory was assigned as a mandate from the 
League of Nations to New Zealand in 1920, but 
now is administered by New Zealand under United 
Nations Trusteeship. : 

Their areas aggregate 1,133 sq. mi., popula- 
tion (Sept. 1954): 93,247. Chief exports are copra, 
bananas and cocoa. 

The Union or Tokelau Islands, formerly part 
of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony, were 
transferred to the jurisdiction of New Zealand 
in 1926 and became a part of New Zealand Jan. 1, 
1949. The area of the three clusters of islets is 
four square miles, and population (1954) 1,795. 

Ross Dependency, comprises Antarctic territory 
between the 160th meridian E. Long. and 150th W. 
Long. south of the 60th parallel of S. Lat., in- 
cluding Edward VII Land and portions of Vic- 
toria Land. Whaling is carried on extensively. 
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British Oceania 
Fiji Islands, a Colony, number about 320 (106 
inhabited), with an area of 7,036 square miles, and 
a population (est. 1953) of 320,800, including more 
than 7,000 Europeans. They are situated in the 
South Pacific Ocean, east of Northern Australia. 
The larger islands are mountainous, reaching 
altitudes of 4,000 ft. The highest peak, Mt. Vic- 
toria, is 4,341 ft. The southern islands contain 


dense forests with many valuable woods. The 
inlands are very fertile and well watered. The 
climate is for the tropics comparatively cool; the 
temperature seldom rising about 90°. 

The capital is Suva, on Viti Levu, largest of 
the islands (area 4,010 sq. mi.) Coconuts, sugar, 
gold and tobacco are the principal products. 

Tonga Islands, or Friendly Islands, independent 
Polynesian kingdom, form a Protected State, with 
an area of 269 square miles, and a population 
(1953) of 52,577. The nativé Queen is Salote Tupou. 

Principal island groups administered by the 
High Commissioner for the Western Pacific Is- 
lands, now seated at Honiara in the British 
Solomon Islands: 


SOLOMON ISLANDS 

The British Solomon Islands, a Protectorate, 
number 10 large islands and four’ groups of small 
islands with a total area of 12,400 square miles 
and a population (est. 1953) of 100,000. The chief 
islands in the group are Guadalcanal, Malaita, 
San Cristobal, New Georgia, Ysazel, Choiseul, 
Shortland, Mono or Treasury, Vella Lavella, Ga- 
nongga, Gizo, Rendova, Russell, Florida and Ren- 
neil. Among the groups of islands are the Lord 
Howe, Santa Cruz, Tucopia and Mitre and the 
Duff or Wilson and Reef. 

Exports: copra, ivory, nuts, and trochus shell. 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony. The group of 
Islands in the Crown Colony was proclaimed 4 
Protectorate in 1892 and, at the request of the 
native Governments, was annexed Nov. 10, 1915 as 
the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony. The Colony 
includes the Ellice Islands, Fanning, Washington 
and Ocean Islands, Christmas Islands, largest 
atoll in the Pacific, the Phoenix Group and the 
Gilbert Islands. The total area is 375 square miles 
and the population (1951) 39,000. Exports: chiefly 
copra and phosphates. 

NEW HEBRIDES 

New Hebrides,:a Condominium jointly adminis- 
tered by Great Britain and France, is a group of 
11 main islands lying 250 miles northeast of New 
Caledonia and 500 miles west of Fiji, with an 
aggregate area of approximately 5,700 square 
miles. Population: 52,000 (1951 est.). Chief prod- 
ucts are copra, cotton, cacao and coffee. 

Banks (309 square miles) and Torres (40 square 
miles) Islands are attached to the New Hebrides. 


PITCAIRN ISLAND 

Pitcairn Island is situated in the Pacific, equi- 
distant from America and Australia. The Island 
was discovered in 1767 by Carteret but was not in- 
habited until 23 years later when the mutineers of 
the Bounty landed there. Their existence became 
known in 1808. The area is two square miles and 
population (1952) 140. It is a British Colony by 
settlement and was brought within the jurisdic- 
tion of the High Commissioner of the Western 
Pacific in 1898. The islands of Henderson, Ducie 
and Oeno, annexed in 1902, are in the Pitcairn 
group. 


British West Indies and 


es e 
Other American Possessions 
BERMUDA 

Bermuda, oldest self-governing British colony, 
with a royal governor and a representative legis- 
lature, is a group of 360 small islands of coral 
formation, 20 inhabited, comprising 21 sq. mi. in 
the Atlantic Ocean, 677 mi. Southeast of New 
York, 580 mi. East of North Carolina, Popula- 
tion (est. 1953) 39,983. It was named for Juan 
de Bermudez, Spanish explorer, and settled by 
Virginia-bound colonists under Sir Geo. Somers 
who were wrecked here, 1609. 

Its parliament dates from 1620. The assembly 
has 36 elective members; the crown appoints an 
executive council of 7 and a legislative council of 
9, Women have had the right to vote and hold 
office since 1944, The governor is Lieut. Gen. Sir 
Alexander Hood. 

The United States Government maintains air 
and naval bases on Bermuda, islands, under long- 
term lease. 

Bermuda levies no taxes on real estate, incomes 
or inheritance, but raises revenue by excise, postal, 
transportation, stamp taxes and duties. 

The capital is Hamilton. Hotels, beaches, golf, 
British goods, yachting, and fishing make Ber- 
muda a popular winter resort for Americans. A 
pus service has been substituted for the railway. 
Motor cars have been permitted since 1946, speed 
limited to 15 mi. an hour in urban and 20 mi. 
in country areas. 


Bermuda exports lily bulbs, potatoes, bananas, 
onions and green vegetables. Airlines: Avianca, 
BOAC, Colonial, Cubana, Pan American, Trans- 


Beat uth” dana 
bados, ritis , 

lib Leeward Islands, Trinidad, Dominica, 

Grenada, Saint Lucia, and Saint Vincent. 


JAMAICA 


aica is situated in the Caribbean Sea, 90 
Saeeteonths of Cuba, and is the largest and most 
valuable of the British West Indies. It has an 
area of 4,411 sq. mi. and population (est. 1953), 
1,503,047, Attached to Jamaica for administra- 
tive purposes are the Turks and Caicos Islands 
(pop. 6,600; area, 166 sa. mi.) and Cayman Islands 
(pop. 7,000; area, 100 sq. mi.). The capital is 
Kingston. 

The climate, ranging from 80° to 86° on the coast 
to 40° in the mountains has attractions for winter 
tourists. It is estimated 65 to 75% of tourists 
are American. The island figures largely in the 
history of the Buccaneers of the West Indies 
before and during the time of Sir Henry Morgan, 
once its governor. Port Royal, old haunt of the 
pirate, at the entrance to the harbor, frequently 
has been the victim of earthquakes. 

The principal products are sugar-cane, coffee, 
bananas, rum, coconuts, ginger, cocoa, pimento, 
citrus fruits and cigars. 

Barbados is the most eastern of the West Indies, 
lying out in the Atlantic at 13° north latitude. Its 
area is 166 square miles: the population (esti- 
mated 1952), 219,015. Bridgetown is the capital. 

The chief products are sugar and cotton. Mo- 
lasses and rum are manufactured. Imports are 
heaviest from United States and exports heaviest 
to Canada. 

Trinidad, with an area of 1,864 square miles 
is the most southerly of the West Indies. It lies 
off the north coast of South America. Attached 
to it for administrative purposes is the island 
of Tobago (116 sq. mi.). Population of the two 
(est. 1953) is 678,000. The capital is Port of Spain. 
Import trade is heaviest with Canada, export trade 
with Britain. Products are mostly petroleum and 
asphalt products, sugar, rum and cocoa. The great 
asphalt lake, 114 acres in extent, on the island 
is immensely valuable and seems inexhaustible. 

The Bahamas Islands comprise nearly 700 is- 
lands and over 2,000 cays and rocks (about 20 
inhabited) in the Atlantic Ocean, off the coast 
of America. Nassau, on the Island of New Provi- 
dence, near the Florida coast, is an attractive 
winter resort for Americans. The land area of the 
group is 4,404 square miles; the population (est. 
1953) is 86,659. Nassau is the capital. 

Tomatoes, crawfish, salt, strawwork, hardwoods 
and lumber are the chief sources of revenue. Fruit 
growing is being developed. Trade is heaviest with 
the United States. 

The Windward Islands lie at the eastern side of 
the Caribbean Sea, between Trinidad and Mar- 
tinigue, They are Grenada and the Grenadines, 
Dominica, St. Vincent and St. Lucia. Each has its 
own local government. The total area is 810 square 
miles (Grenada, 133; St. Vincent, 150; St. Lucia, 
233; Dominica, 305). The population (est. 1952) 
is 283,000, Capital: St. George’s, Grenada. 

The chief products are arrowroot, cotton, copra, 
Sugar, molasses, rum, cocoa, peanuts, cassava, 
limes, fruits, vegetables and spices. St. Vincent is 
famous for its arrowroot and Sea Island cotton. 

Dominica was transferred from the Leeward 
to the Windward Islands, Jan. 1, 1940, and since 
has been governed as a separate colony. 

The Leeward Islands, of the West Indies, situ- 
ated southeast of Puerto Rico, are part of the 
Lesser Antilles. They comprise the islands of 
Antigua, Barbuda, Redonda, St. Christopher (St. 
Kitts), Nevis, Anguilla, Montserrat, Sombrero, 
and the British Virgin Islands. The area is 422 
Square miles, population (est. 1952) is 120,145. 

The principal products are sugar and molasses 
(Antigua and St. Kitts), cotton (Montserrat, St, 
Kitts, Nevis and Virgin Islands), limes and fruits, 
tomatoes and onions (Montserrat), coconuts 
(Nevis), livestock and charcoal (Virgin Islands), 
and salt (Anguilla and St. Kitts). 


BRITISH HONDURAS 


British Honduras, a Crown Colony, is situated 
in Central America, on the Caribbean Sea, south of 
Yucatan, and produces chiefly mahogany, logwood, 


area is 83,000 square miles; the popula | 

mated 1952), 452,600. Georgetown is the capital. 
There are many beautiful waterfalls in British 

Guiana, including King George VI, with a drop of © : 


1,600 ft. 

Much of British Guiana is jungle land, but there 
are extensive deposits of gold, diamonds, man- 
ganese, mica and bauxite. Sugar is an important — 
export, as are timber products, rice, rum, 
balata, charcoal and copra. 3 

Falkland Islands and Dependencies, a Crown 
Colony, comprise the Falkland Islands, 300 mi. — 
east of the Strait of Magellan at the southern © 
end of South America and a sector of Antarctica 
between long. W. 20 and W. 80. 

The Falklands include more than 100 islands 
of strategic and economic value with an area of 
4,618 square miles and population (est. 1952) of | 
2,230. There are whaling interests and large sheep 
farms; wool is exported. 

Antarctic dependencies include South Georgia, 
area 1,450 square miles, population (1952) 360 
South Orkney, Sandwich, South Sheland Islands 
and Graham Land and Coats Land. i 
Although Great Britain has held possession of 
the Islands since 1834, Argentina and Chile refuse 
to renounce claims of ownership. Great Britain 
laid its dispute before the World Court, May 
6, 1955. 4 

Afghanistan 


DOULAT I PADSHAHI YE AFGHANISTAN 


Capital: Kabul. Area: 250,000 square miles. 
Population (govt. estimate, 1949): 12,000,000. Flag: 
three vertical bars, black, red and green; design | 
in center (red) bar composed of a mosque enclosed 
by a crescent formed of two ears of wheat joined 
at the bottom. Monetary unit: Afghani (silver). 

Descriptive. Afghanistan occupies a mountainous 
country in Asia between 61° and 75° east longitude 
and 29° and 38° 20’ north latitude. Its extreme 
length from east to west (Yoli Pass in the Wakhan ~ 
to Sulfikar Pass, northwest of Herat) is 770 miles. 
It is bounded on the North by the U.S.S.R., on 
the East and South by the western zone of Paki- 
stan, and on the West by Iran. The elevation is 
generally over 4,000 ft. There are three great river 
basins, the Oxus and the Kabul in the Northeast, 
and the Helmand, which runs Southwest through 
the middle of the country. 

Towering above Kabul are the Hindo-Kush 
Mountains, 15,000 and 16,000 ft. high and reaching 
25,425 ft. 100 or 200 miles to the east. Trade to 
India flows through the famous Khyber Pass from 
Kabul to Peshawar. 

Resources and Industries. It is almost exclusive- 
ly an agricultural country, producing with the aid 
of irrigation sizable quantities of fruits, cereals 
and vegetables. The fat-tailed sheep is native to 
the country, furnishing the Afghans their chief 
meat diet while the fat of its immense tail is a 
substitute for butter. The caster oil, madder, and 
asafoetida plants abound. Wool and skins are the 
main articles of export, together with fruits and 
nuts. The imports are cotton, textiles, metals and 
hardware, leather goods, tea and sugar. Copper, 
lead, iron, silver, oil and asbestos are found. > 

There are no railroads in the country. Mer- 
chandise is transported on trucks or camel or 
pony back along the seven important trade routes. 
A program of construction of modern roads and 
irrigation systems is under way. 

History and Government. Afghanistan was so 
named in about the middle of the 18th century. 
In ancient times it was known as Aryana, in the 
Middle Ages as Khorasan. Pukhtuns (Pashtuns) 
comprise 53.5% of the population; Tajki 36:7%; 
Uzbeks 6%; Hazaras 3%; others 1.1%. 

The government is a constitutional monarchy. 
Legislative power is vested in a parliament con- 
sisting of the King; a Senate of 50 members ap- 
pointed for life by the King; and a National Coun- 
cil of elected members. The reigning King is + 
Mohammed Zahir Shah, born 1914, who ascended 
the throne Nov. 8, 1933, on the assassination of 
his father, Mohammed Nadir Shah. All Afghan 
men over 20 may vote. 


t 
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Education and Religion. Instruction is free in all 


_ educational and technical institutions. Adult ed- 


ucation is compulsory for all men during army 


service. The University of Kabul was established in 


1932. Principal languages are Pushtu and Persian. 
Islam is the predominant religion, but there is 
complete religious freedom. 


Albania 


SHQIPERIA 
REPUBLIKA POPULLORE E SHQIPERISE 
Capital: Tirana. Area: 10,629 square miles. 
Population (U.N. estimate 1948): 1,175,000. Flag: 
red, with black double-headed eagle and yellow- 


_ bordered red star. Monetary unit: Lek (100 quin- 


rs). 

Descriptive. Albania is a mountainous country 
bounded by Yugoslavia on the North and East, 
‘Greece on the East and South, and the Adriatic 


_ Sea on the West. 


Racially the Albanians are mainly Ghegs in the 
north and Tosks in the south. 

Resources and Industries. There are important 
forest resources and some mineral wealth, the 
latter not fully developed. Chief products of the 
country are tobacco, timber, wool, hides, furs, 
cheese, and dairy products, fish, olive oil, corn, 
cattle and bitumen. The state has attempted to 
develop farming, light industry, build new roads 
and power stations and to modernize mines. 

There are four seaports, Durazzo being fully 
equipped. Ten regular air routes serve the country. 

History and Government. Albania was the 
scene of conflict with Turkey, the Balkan states 
and Italy for many years. Its autonomy was es- 
tablished 1912 by a European conference, which 
placed William of Wied on the throne. He fied 
with outbreak of war in 1914. Italy proclaimed 
Albania’s independence, 1915. It became a republic, 
1925, a monarchy, 1928, when its president became 
King Zog. He fied, 1939, and Albania was overrun 
by German and Italian armies until 1944. A pro- 
visional government under Gen. Enver Hoxha was 
recognized by Britain, U. S. and the Soviet Union, 
Novy. 10, 1945. Communists won the elections of 
Dec. 1945, and proclaimed a republic, Jan. 12, 
1946. Deputies to the Assembly, unicameral legis- 
lature, serve four years, one to every 10,000 
population. Premier: Maj. Gen. Mehmet Shehu, 
appointed July 20, 1954, succeeding Enver Hoxha. 

Albania’s association with the Cominform led 
the U. S. and Britain to break off relations. They 
voted against its admission to the U. N. In June, 
1948, Yugoslavia denounced its economic treaty 
with Albania because of the latter’s hostility to 
the Tito government. 

Education and Religion. There is no state reli- 
gion. The largest segment of the population are 
Moslems, followed by Orthodox Christians (Church 
of Albania), and Roman Catholics. Primary edu- 
cation nominally is compulsory and free under the 
constitution, but schools are few. 

Defense. The army numbers about 52,000. 


Andorra 

Capital: Andorra. Area: 191 square miles. Pop- 
ulation, 5,231, scattered in six villages. Flag: blue, 
yellow, red (vertical.) 

Andorra is a republic in a valley of the Pyrenees 
under the suzerainty of France and the Spanish 
Bishop of Urgel. It has enjoyed undisturbed 
sovereignty since 1278 and was granted a consti- 
tution as a republic by Napoleon in 1806. It pays 
an annual tribute of 960 francs to France, and 460 
pesetas to the Bishop. It is governed by a Council- 
General of 24 elected members. The judiciary is 
appointed in equal numbers by the Bishop and the 
French government. 

The inhabitants speak Catalan and are chiefly 
Roman Catholics. Sheep raising is the principal 
industry. 

Universal suffrage was abolished in 1941 and 
election through the heads of families restored. 


Arabian States 

Area (estimated): 1,350,000 square miles. Popu- 
lation (estimated): 10,000,000. 

Arabia, largest peninsula in the world, lies in the 
southwest corner of Asia, bounded on the North 
by Iraq and Jordan and enclosed on the other 
three sides by the sea—the Red Sea on the West, 
the Arabian Sea on the South and the Persian 
Gulf and Gulf of Oman on the East. The pen- 
insula includes Saudi Arabia, Yemen, the inde- 
pendent sultanate of Muscat and Oman, the 
Sheikhdoms of Bahrain, Kuwait, the Trucial 
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Sheikhdoms and Qatar. The peninsula is largely 
desert and rainfall is negligible except in Yemen 
and Oman, but there are numerous oases. 

For information about the independent kingdom 
of Yemen see page 381, and the British colony and 
protectoraie of Aden, page 327. 


THE ARAB LEAGUE 

The Arab States formed a union by a pact signed 
in Cairo March 22, 1945, for the purpose of main- 
taining Arab solidarity. The League consists of 
Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Syria, the 
Lebanon, Yemen and Libya. Provision was made 
for admission of the Arab portion of Palestine, 
upon achievement of independence. The League’s 
Council approved customs and payments agree- 
ments, Sept. 7, 1953. 


Saudi Arabia 


Al-Mamlaka Al-’Arabiya As-Sa’udiya 

Capitals: Mecca and Riyadh, Area: 870,000 square 
miles. Population (govt. estimate, 1948): 6,500,- 
000. Flag: green with white sword below an 
excerpt from Koran in white Arabic characters. 
Monetary unit: Riyal. 

Descriptive. Saudi Arabia comprises nearly four- 
fifths of the Arabian Peninsula. The country con- 
sists mainly of desert and steppe land distinguished 
for its aridity and barrenness. Considered one of 
the driest and hottest of countries, it cannot boast 
a single’ lake or river. Altitude of the plateau 
ranges from 2,000 to 3,000 feet, with a vast desert 
in the center called Rub el Khali (Abode of 
Emptiness). 

The kingdom of Saudi Arabia comprises the for- 
mer Sultanate of Nejd and the kingdom of Hejaz 
and its dependencies. The dependencies include 
El Hasa, Katif, Jabal, Shammar, El Jauf and the 
greater part of Asir. 

Resources and Industries. Increasingly large 
petroleum resources of the country are being 
developed by the Arabian American Oil Co., com- 
posed of American oil companies. Production is 
estimated at more than 979,021 barrels per day 
in 1955. An- extensive modernization program is 
under way involving health, agriculture, ports, 
roads, railroads, airports and electrification of 
cities, largely paid for out of fees for ail conces- 
sions. Medical care and medicine are free. 

One of the most modern airports in the Middle 
East at Dhahran along the eastern coast, built by 
the United States in 1946, links Saudi Arabia with 
the main airways of the world. 

A modern harbor was completed in 1950 in Jed- 
da, main Red Sea seaport, followed by another in 
Dammam on the Persian Gulf. The first railway 
in the Arabian desert since Col. T. E. Lawrence 
destroyed the Hejaz railway, 1917, was opened 
Oct. 1951; it runs 350 mi. from Dammam inland 
to Riyadh. 

An agricultural country except for oil, and re- 
cently discovered gold, silver and rich iron ore, 
Saudi Arabia’s products are dates, wheat, barley, 
fruit, hides, wool. Camels, horses, donkeys and 
sheep are raised. Some hides, wool and gum are 
exported. It receives UN technical assistance. 

History and Government. The form of govern- 
ment is a hereditary monarchy. The king is Sa’ud, 
who succeeded his father Nov. 9, 1953. The late 
king, Abdul-Aziz Ibn Abdul-Rahman Al-Feisal 
Al-Sa’ud (born in 1880) proclaimed King of the 
Hejaz and Sultan of Nejd Jan. 11, 1926, following 
a series of victories over rival leaders. The Crown 
Prince is the Emir Feisal, named Prime Minister, 
Aug. 16, 1954. An Advisory Council assists the 
King, while legislation is entrusted to the Concul- 
tative Assembly. The country is divided into dis- 
tricts, each administered by a Governor. 

The modern history of Saudi Arabia began with 
the Wahhabi movement begun in the 18th century 
by Mohammed Ibn Abdul Wahhab and which 
flourished under the auspices of Mohammed Ibn 
Saud, founder of the Saudi dynasty . 

The Hejaz contains the holy cities of Islam— 
Medina where the Mosque of the Prophet en- 
shrines the tomb of Mohammed, who died in the 
city June 7, 632, and Mecca, his birthplace, 
containing a great mosque sheltering the sacred 
shrine the Kaaba, in which is the black stone 
given by Gabriel to Abraham. Approximately 
500,000 of the faithful make the pilgrimage an- 
nually. Medina is 820 miles from Damascus. Mecca 
the capital, is 200 miles farther south and is 55 
miles from Jedda, the chief port of the Red Sea. 

Education and Religion. Elementary, secondaty 
and higher education are free, but not compui- 
sory. The population is almost entirely Moslem. 

Defense. Saudi Arabia’s defense force consists 
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‘of a peer army ane 
ess of expansion 
Paititers micdcais to train officers. Its defense is 

pooled with that of Egypt since 1954. 
KUWAIT ae a exe 

The State of Kuwait with an area i 
square miles, and population (est. 1953), a00.800 
extends along the northern end of the Persian Gu 
from Mesopotamia to Nejd. Its capital, Kuwait, is 
an important port on the Persian Gulf. The prin- 
cipality has one of the world’s richest proven oil 
reserves—15 billion bbls. Production is handled by 
the Kuwait Oil Co., jointly owned by British and 
American oil companies. Under a royalty agree- 
ment 50% of the profits go to the Sheikh. An 
extensive vue of mage vith cultural im- 
rovemen' nanc y oil profits. 
ss The ruler is Sheikh Adullah Al-Salem Al Sabah. 

MUSCAT AND OMAN rs 

The Sultanate of Muscat and Oman occupies the 
southeast portion of the Arabian peninsula with a 
coast line about 1,000 miles long, extending from 
El Katar on the Persian Gulf to Ras Sajir of 
the Arabian Sea. It has an estimated- area of 
82,000 square miles and a population estimated at 
550,000, chiefly Arabs except for the towns of 
Muscat and Matruh. Capital: Muscat. 

The Sultan of Muscat and Oman is Saiyid Said 
bin Taimur (born Aug. 13, 1910). 

BAHRAIN ISLANDS 

The Bahrain Islands lie off the Arabian Coast in 
the Persian Gulf and have an area of 250 square 
miles and a Mohammedan population of 120,000. 
Except for the northern fertile tip, it is a barren 
rocky plateau. Petroleum and pearl fishing are the 
chief industries. The petroleum resources are 
being developed with American companies par- 
ticipating. 

Bahrain is an independent Arab State under 
British protection. The capital and commercial 
center is Manamah. The ruler is H. H. Shaikh 
Sulman bin Hamad al Khalifah (born 1895). 

TRUCIAL SHEIKHDOMS AND QATAR 

The Trucial Sheikhdoms, semi-independent, oc- 
cupy a 400-mile strip from Sha’am to Khor el 
Odeid at the S.E. end of Qatar on the Persian 
Gulf. Total population is about 95,000. 


Argentina 
REPUBLICA ARGENTINA 


©apital: Buenos Aires, Area: 1,078,769 square 
miles. Population (U.N. estimate 1954): 18,742,- 
000. Flag: blue, white and blue horizontal bars 
with 2 rising sun on the white bar. Monetary 
unit; Peso (U.S. 20c). 

Descriptive. Argentina extends from Bolivia 
2,300 miles to Cape Horn and from the ridge of 
the Andes to the South Atlantic, occupying the 
greater part of southern South America. Its 
greatest breadth is about 930 miles. It is bounded 
by Bolivia on the North, Paraguay on the North- 
east, Brazil, Uruguay and the South Atlantic 
Ocean on the East and Chilie on the West. 

There are five great river systems in Argentina: 
the River Plata, Central Cordillera, Pampa and 
Patagonia systems. The Plata system is second 
only to the Amazon system, largest in the world, 

The mountains of the Republic are grouped into 
four isolated and perfectly defined systems: the 
Andean, Central, Misiones and Southern, Acon- 
cagua is the highest peak in South America (alti- 
tude 23,081 feet). The southern part of the Andes 
is a beautiful lake district. There are glaciers, 
trout and salmon streams and skiing. 

East of the Andes are great plains, heavily 
wooded and called the Gran Chaco in the North, 
and vast treeless pampas, given over to wheat and 
cattle raising, stretching south down to the plains 
of Patagonia. 

The climate in the center and most thickly 
settled part is temperate, with slight variations. 
The northern tip of the republic is within the 
tropics and therefore hot, and the southern ex- 
tremity is very cold. Rainfall is heaviest in the 
northeast and slightest in central west and south. 

Buenos Aires, the capital, is the largest city of 
Latin America and the second largest Latin city in 
the world. It lies on the banks of the Rio de le 
Plata, which is here 28 miles wide, 170 miles from 
the Atlantic Ocean. It is a city of broad, straight 
Streets. There are about 200 parks and plazas, 

Ushuaia, capital of the Argentine Territory of 
Tierra del Fuego, is the southernmost location of 
organized government in the world. 


Petrol is ted by the government and by 
private com > the wells in the Comodoro 
Riyhest, corn, barley, rye, linseed, and oats are 


implements and machinery, glassware and crock- 
ery, are the principal imports. 
‘Argentina’s merchant fleet, 950,000 gross tons in 


liquor, tobacco, etc. 
Foreign trade (in pesos): 


Imports Exports 
1952 8,361,000,000 4,392,000,000 
1953 5,667,000,000 7,190,000,000 
1954 7,112,000,000 6,721,000,000 


History and Government. Discovered 1515-16 by 
Spanish explorers headed by Juan Diaz de Solis, 
Argentina remained under Spanish domination 
until the provinces, in a successful revolt May 25, 
1810, established an independent republic. In 1853 
a liberal constitution was adopted. 

There are 16 provinces, with a high measure of 
home rule electing their own Governors and Legis- 
latures, and eight territories administered by Gov- 
ernors appointed by the President, also a Federal 
District, Buenos Aires (area 72 square miles), 
whose Mayor is appointed by the President and 
who is assisted by a deliberate council elected by 
the tax-paying inhabitants. Argentina’s 16th and 
newest province became the Eva Peron Province 
Jan. 25, 1952. Previously another former terri- 
tory became the Presidente Peron Province. 

Argentina’s present constitution, effective March 
16, 1949, gives the government great economic pow- 
ers. The President and Vice President must be 
Roman Catholic and Argentine by birth. They are 
elected for six-year terms by direct popular vote. 
Congress consists of a Senate of 34, elected for six 
years, one-third retiring every three years; and a 
House of Deputies who serve a similar term, one- 
half retiring every three years. 

Voting is compulsory and women may vote in 
presidential and congressional elections. 

The President is Juan Domingo Peron, elected 
Feb. 24, 1946, reelected Nov. 11, 1951. Peron con- 
trols a majority of the seats in the Chamber of 
Deputies and the Senate. 

A virtual state of martial law has prevailed 
since an uprising against the regime in Sept. 
1951. A government decree, Dec. 30, 1954, re- 
versed a 1937 ban on prostitution. Greatly in- 
creased tension between the government and the 
Roman Catholic Church, the formal state religion, 
culminated in a vote of Congress, May, 1955, for a 
referendum to disestablish the Church. Rioting 
during June, 1955, ended in armed attack against 
the capital by rebellious elements, June 16, 1955, 
assertedly led by elements of the Navy. An est. 
156 were killed and many wounded. President 
Peron and his top aides were excommunicated. He 
blamed Communists for excesses against churches 
and religious objects. Peron promised a less mar- 
tial regime, but ordered a state of siege Sept. 1, 
1955, as unrest continued, 

Education and Religion, The population is about 
90% Roman Catholic, the constitutional religion 
from 1810 until 1955, when measures were begun 
to disestablish it. Primary education is free, 
secular, and compulsory. There are national uni- 
versities in Cordoba (founded in 1613), Buenos 
Aires, Eva Peron (La Plata), Tucuman, Litoral 
and Cuyo. The language is Spanish. ; 

The population is largely European in origin, 
chiefly from Spain and Italy. 

Defense. Service in the Army is compulsory from 
20 years to 45. In addition to the army of 
about 105,000, there is a trained reserve of 300,000, 
of whom 215,000 are members of the National 
Guard and 70,000 the Territorial Guard. 

Argentina has a Navy of two battleships, five 
cruisers, four coast defense ships, 11 destroy- 


Austria 
REPUBLIK OESTERREICH 
’ Capital: Vienna. Area: 32,369 square miles, Popu- 
lation (U.N. estimate 1953): 6,954,000. Flag: three 
horizontal bars, red-white-red. Monetary unit: 
Schilling (100 groschen) (U.S. 3.846c). 
Descriptive. Austria is a republic of Central 
Europe bounded on the North by Czechoslovakia, 
on the East by Hungary, on the South by Italy and 
Yugoslavia and on the West by Germany, Switzer- 
land and Liechtenstein. 
Resources and Industries. There are rich de- 


“posits of iron ore, magnesite, oil, salt, graphite, 


talc and gypsum, Forests are plentiful and timber 
forms an important asset, as does a vast hydro- 
electric potential. The principal agricultural prod- 
ucts are wheat, rye, barley, oats, potatoes, sugar, 
corn, wine, livestock, dairy products, and fruit. 

Austria’s economy is predominantly industrial. 
The chief industries are iron and steel, textiles, 
paper and pulp, building materials, aluminum, 
machine tools and chemicals. The country achieved 
a balanced budget, firm currency and increased 
productivity and trade during 1952-53. Index of 
industrial production (1937-100) rose from 165.5 
in 1951 to 193.7 in 1954. In 1954, lignite production 
was 6,284,832 tons; pig iron, 1,353,542 tons; crude 
steel, 1,652,988 tons. Farm production in the same 
year reached 85% of requirements. 

History and Government. Austria was the domi- 
nant power in the dual monarchy of Austria- 
Hungary before World War I, when Francis Joseph 
of the Hapsburg house was emperor of Austria 
and king of Hungary. The country had an area of 
261,259 sa. mi., population c. 51,000,000. It con- 
tained Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, Transylvania, 
Polish Galicia, Trentino, Slavonia, Croatia, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, Banat. It was dismembered after 
World War I; became a republic in 1918; was occu~ 
pied by Germany during World War II, and re- 
established as a republic in 1945, When its terri- 
tory of 1937 was restored it consisted of 32,369 sq. 
mi., and the following provinces: Burgenland, 
Lower Austria, Upper Austria, Salzburg, Styria, 
Carinthia, Tyrol, Voralberg, and the city of Vienna. 

Between the two world wars Austria had a turbu- 
lent political history, with socialists introducing 
socio-economic changes. These were checked by 
Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss, along corporative 
lines, 1934. Dollfuss was murdered in his office by 
Nazi conspirators July 25, 1934. Kurt Schuschnigeg, 
his successor, was forced into a subservient posi- 
tion by Adolf Hitler, German Fuehrer, and re- 
signed in protest, Mar. 11, 1938. He was succeeded 
by the Austrian Nazi, Arthur Seyss-Inquart, and 
on March 13, 1938, Hitler occupied Austria and 
proclaimed its union with Germany (Anschluss). 

A provisional government headed by Dr. Karl 
Renner was established after Austria’s liberation 
by the Allies. After the elections of 1945, Dr. Ren- 
ner was elected president by Parliament (died 
1950). Theodore Koerner, socialist, was chosen 
president in Austria’s first popular presidential 
election May 6, 1951, made final May 27, 1951. 

Following Parliamentary elections Feb. 22, 1953, 
seats were distributed as follows, compared with 


pone: 1953 1949 
People’s party .....-.- 14 17 
Socialists .....-.---+-- 713 67 
Independents .......-- 14 16 
Communists .....-.---- 4 5 


Chancellor: Dr. Julius Raab, conservative, sworn 
in April 2, 1953, succeeding Dr. Leopold Figl. 

After Austria’s liberation at the close of World 
War II, the Inter-Allied Command of Britain, 
France, Soviet Union and the United States estab- 
lished four zones of occupation, Efforts to ne- 
gotiate an Austrian state treaty of independence, 
drafted in 1949, were long hampered by Soviet 
delaying tactics, but in a reversal of attitude, the 
U.S.S.R., Feb. 25, 1955, proposed a conference to 
hasten negotiations and adopted a concilliatory 
policy toward Austria. 

The state treaty was signed by the Big Four and 
Austria in Vienna, May 15, 1955, ending a total 
of 17 years of occupation. It recognized Austria’s 
independence within the frontiers existing Jan. 1, 
1938, provided for parliamentary resolutions of 
military neutrality, prohibited economic or po~ 
litical union with Germany, required it to uphold 
democratic. institutions, dissolve Nazi-type organi- 
zations and prevent a Hapsburg restoration. 

The treaty provided that the four occupation 
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ers, three submarines, 14 patrol ships and minor 
craft. The personnel is approximately 11,500 men. 
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armies be withdrawn within 90 days. after ratifica- 
tion, at the latest by Dec. 31, 1955, and that no 
formal reparations be exacted. A separate agree- 
ment between Austria and the Soviet modified 
Article 35 of the treaty under which the U.S.S.R. 
received ownership of seized former German assets 
in Eastern Austria, 60% of Austria’s oilfields and 
refinery output, and the Danubian Steamship Co. 
This agreement provided that, in lieu of the terms 
of Article 35, the Soviet would surrender the oil 
assets in return for 10,000,000 tons of oil, return 
the steamship company for $2,000,000, and return 
the confiscated former Germany industries for 
$150,000 worth of goods to be delivered during the 
next six years. With final ratification July 27, 
1955, Austria formally regained sovereignty. 

Austria is a member of the European Payments 
Union and in June, 1951, joined the Geneva Tariffs 
and Trade Agreement with the West European 
nations. Already a member of all U.N. specialized 
agencies, Austria is expected to join the organiza~- 
tion proper, 

Education and Religion. The predominant re- 
ligion is Roman Catholic. Elementary education is 
free and compulsory between the ages of six and 
14. There are universities in Graz, Vienna and 
Innsbruck. The language is principally German. 

Defense. Under the terms of the state treaty 
ending occupation of the country, Austria was not 
to possess atomic weapons or other offensive 
weapons of destruction. The country has had no 
armed forces of its own since its occupation. 


Belgium 
ROYAUME DE BELGIQUE— 
KONINKRIJK BELGIE 

Capital: Brussels. Area: 11,775 square miles. 
Population (U. N. estimate 1954): 8,819,000. Flag: 
three vertical bars, black-yellow-red. Monetary 
unit: France (U.S. 2c). 

Descriptive. Belgium is bounded on the North by 
the Netherlands and the North Sea, on the East by 
Germany and Luxemburg, on the South by France, 
and on the West by France and the North Sea. It 
has a frontier of 831 miles and a seaboard of 62 
miles. The Scheldt (Escaut) and the Maas (Meuse) 
are the principal rivers. Below Antwerp the 
Scheldt fiows to the North Sea through the Neth- 
erlands and the Belgian Government has dredged 
the channel as far as Flushing and improved the 
port of Antwerp. The western part is low, level 
and fertile; the eastern, the tableland of the Ar- 
dennes, has a poor soil, The cities of Bruges, 
Ghent, Brussels, Liege, and Antwerp are noted for 
art and architecture. 

Belgium is the second most densely populated 
country in Europe, with 720 per square mile. 

Resources and Industries. Coal is abundant; iron, 
zinc, lead and copper also are found. Although 
Belgium is essentially a manufacturing country, 
agriculture and forestry are important industries. 
The principal crops are oats, rye, wheat, potatoes, 
parley and sugar beets. 

Important industries are mining, steel manufac- 
ture, glassware, diamond cutting, food and bev- 
erages, fishing, textiles and chemicals. 

Belgium lives by its foreign trade; about 35% of 
its entire production is sold abroad (75% of steel 
and glass). 

Trade in thousands of francs: 


Imports Exports 
1952 123,022,796 122,550,071 
1953 121,128,000 112,966,000 
1954 126,737,000 114,976,000 
History and Government. Belgium, land of the 
Belgae conquered by Julius Caesar, has a 2,000- 


year history during which it was ruled by the 
Romans, Merovingian Franks, Burgundy, Spain, 
Austria and France. After the fall of Napoleon, 
1815, Belgium was made a part of the Netherlands. 
Its citizens demanded separation from the Dutch 
in 1830. Belgium became an independent. consti- 
tutional monarchy Oct. 16, 1830, ratified Feb. 17, 
1831, and in June chose Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg as King, as Leopold I. 

By the treaty of London, Apr. 19, 1839, Austria, 
France, Great Britain, Netherlands, Prussia and 
Russia guaranteed the inviolability of Belgium; 
this was the ‘‘scrap of paper” repudiated by Ger- 
many when its troops entered Belgium, Aug. 2, 
1914. After World War I the Treaty of Versailles 
gave Belgium the cantons Eupen, Malmedy and 
Moresnet, 382 sq. mi., 64,250 population, added to 
the province of Liege in 1925. 

Leopold II, son of Leopold I, was King 1865- 
1909, succeeded by his nephew, Albert I. Albert 
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was killed while mountain climbing, Feb. 17, 1934; 
Leopold III, his son, succeeded. ld sur- 
rendered to Germany, May 28, 1940, to avoid 
further bloodshed. His cabinet formed a govern- 
ment-in-exile in London. Parliament in Sept., 
1944, declared Prince Charles Regent. A plebiscite 
in 1950 gave Leopold III 57% of all votes, but fol- 
lowing a second and less favorable vote, Leopold 
transferred his powers to his son, Aug. 11, 1950. 
who became King Baudouin I upon Leopold’s abdi- 
cation, July 16, 1951. 

King Baudouin I (born Sept. 7, 1930) is the son 
of Leopold’s first wife, Princess Astrid (died Aug. 
29,1935), daughter of Prince Carl Bernadotte of 
Sweden. 

Universal suffrage is in force and those who fail 
to vote are fined. Women vote since 1950. 

Parliament consists of a Senate with members 
elected for four years, partly directly and partly 
indirectly; the number elected directly is equal to 
half the number of members of the House of 
Deputies. The Deputies are directlyelected, for 
four years, by proportional representation (one for 
every 40,000 population). Premier: Achille van 
Acker, Socialist, appointed Apr. 23, 1954. 

Education and Religion. The population is di- 
vided into two well defined groups, the Flemings 
and the Walloons. Roman Catholic is the religion 
of the great majority, but religious toleration pre- 
vails. Part of the income of the ministers of the 
Catholic, Jewish, Church of England and Protes- 
tant Evangelical religions is paid from the na- 
tional treasury. Belgium has four universities in 
Ghent, Liege, Brussels and Louvain. French and 
Flemish are official languages, as is German in 
some districts. 

Defense. Universal military training has been in 
force since World War I. Voluntary service begins 
at 17 years of age with five years of service, under 
18 four years and over 18 three years. Conscript 
service term is 18 months since May, 1954. The 
Military Law of 1937 establishes the period of 
military obligation at 25 years, 15 to be served in 
the Regular Reserves and 10 in the Territorial 
Army. The Navy has been reorganized since World 
War II and comprises small warcraft. Belgium is 
a member of the North Atlantic Treaty Org. It 
approved membership in the proposed E.D.C. or- 
ganization, Nov., 1953 and Mar., 1954. 


BELGIAN CONGO 
CONGO BELGE—BELGISCH CONGO 


Capital: Leopoldville. Area (estimated): 904,757 
square miles, Population (1953): 11,788,711. Mone- 
tary unit: Congo franc. 

The Congo Free State had its origin in the vision 
of King Leopold II of Belgium. Aroused by the 
discoveries of Henry M. Stanley, he founded the 
International Association of the Congo, which sent 
Stanley back in 1879. Stanley founded the first 
station, Vivi, in 1880, and 23 others, The territory, 
founded as a free state, was formally ceded to 
Belgium by treaty in 1908. It is administered by 
the Minister of the Colonies at Brussels, and a 
Colonial Council of 14 members. The governor- 
General at Leopoldville is assisted by a Govern- 
ment Council of nominated members. 

Belgian Congo has a short coast line on the 
South Atlantic at the mouth of the Congo, where 
is situated the port of Banana on a fine natural 
harbor, French Equatorial Africa lies to the north 
and west and Angola (Portuguese) to the south; 
to the east Tanganyika and Uganda (British); to 
the north it also touches the Sudan. Vast tropical 
forests fill the upper reaches of the river, covering 
about 25,000 square miles. 

The Congo has vast water power potential, est. 
at 130,000,000 kilowatts, largely unexploited. The 
principal agricultural products are palm oil, cot- 
ton, palm-nuts, coffee, cocoa, rubber, copal gum, 
sugar and ivory. 

The mineral ores found in the Katanga region 
in the S. E. are among the richest in content, in- 
cluding copper, gold, tin, cobalt, columbium, cad- 
mium, tantalum, silver and radium. The Belgian 
Congo ranks high among copper producing coun- 
tries. The diamond fields in the southwestern dis- 
trict produce more than 12,000,000 carats a year, 
mainly industrial diamonds of which the Congo is 
the world’s largest producer. The rich Shinko- 
lobwe mine, 100 miles northwest of Elisabethville, 
produces nearly 60% of the world’s supply of urani- 
um ore, chiefly for the United States, and 90% of 
its radium. Important links in a trans-Africa rail- 
Way are under construction. 

Rapid progress has been made in industrial and 
social fields, with U.S. aid and investment. Congo’s 
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Ruanda and Urundi, districts formerly in Ger- 
man East Africa, ceded to Belgium as mandatory 
of the League of Nations, now are U.N._trustee- 
ships. The total area is 19,536 square miles. The 
population is 4,005,811 (1952), largely native. Both 
districts are united administratively with Belgian 
Congo, under a vice-governor at Astrida. The Ru- 
anda, Plateau is one of Africa’s best cattle coun- 
tries. Several peaks of the Birunga range reach an 
altitude of 14,000 ft. 


Bhutan 
DRUK-YUL 


Capital: Punakha. Area: 18,000 square miles. 
Population (estimated): 300,000. 

The kingdom of Bhutan is a semi-independent 
native state in the eastern Himalayas, between 
Tibet on the North and West Bengal and Assam 
on the South, with Sikkim on the West. It is 190 
miles long from east to west and 90 miles wide at 
its widest point. Punakha is a fortress of. great 
natural strength. The inhabitants of Bhutan are 
Mongolians and adhere to a form of Budhism. 

Agriculture is the chief industry. The principal 
products are rice, Indian corn, millet, lac, wax, 
cloth, musk, elephants, ponies and chowries. 

The ruler of the kingdom is Maharajah Jig-me 
Dorji Wan-chuk (born 1929), who ascended the 
throne Oct. 27, 1952. By a treaty signed with 
India, Aug. 8, 1949, Bhutan receives an annual 
cash subsidy of 500,000 rupees and transportation 
rights through India, the state’s only avenue to 
the outside. India controls its external relations. 

Bolivia 
REPUBLICA BOLIVIANA 

Capital: La Paz, Area (estimated): 416,040 
square miles. Population (U.N. estimate 1954): 
3,162,000. Flag: three horizontal bars, red-yellow- 
green. Monetary unit: Boliviano (U.S. 0.526c). 

Descriptive. Bolivia is bounded by Peru and 
Chile on the West, Brazil on the North and East, 
Paraguay on the East and Argentina on the South, 
It lies across the Andes, and its chief topographi- 
cal feature is the great central plateau at an alti- 
tude of 12,000 ft., over 500 miles long, lying be- 
tween two great cordilleras having three of the 
highest peaks in America. More than 50% of the 
population are Indians speaking their own dia- 
lects, 13% are white, and 25% are of mixed blood. 

Lake Titicaca, on the Peruvian-Bolivian bor- 
der, is the highest lake in the world on which 
steamboats regularly ply (12,500 ft.), and is the 
largest lake in South America (4,000 sq. mi.). 

The legal capital is Sucre, but La Paz, a city 
more accessible, is the actual seat of government, 
La Paz lies in the heart of a gigantic canyon about 
three miles wide, 10 miles long and 1,500 ft. deep, 
at an altitude of about 12,700 ft., and framed with 
high Andean peaks, Its huge cathedral seating 
12,000, begun 1835, was dedicated 1933. 

Bolivia has 3,495 miles of airlines. It is served 
by Pan American-Grace Airways (Panagra), Bran- 
iff Airways, and Lloyd Aero Bolivia (LAB). It 
has the Pacific terminus of the only railroad that 
crosses the continent to the Atlantic in Brazil. 

Resources and Industries. Agricultural products 
include potatoes, cacao, coffee, barley, coca, high- 
land rice, rubber and cinchona bark. The country 
is a large exporter of rubber. 

The most important industry is mining. There 
are large deposits of tin, silver, copper, lead, zinc, 
antimony, bismuth, wolfram, gold and borate of 
lime. More than 15% of the world’s output of tin 
is produced in Bolivia, running to 30,000 tons or 
more annually. The three largest tin producers— 
Patino, Hochschild and Aramayo companies were 
nationalized Oct. 31, 1952. The country ranks high 
in the mining of antimony and tungsten. The 
petroleum industry is growing and, producing 
10,000 bbls. a day in 1955, became an exporter of 
oil for the first time, An agrarian reform program 
has parceled out large estates to the peasants. 

History and Government. Once part of the an- 
cient Incan empire, Bolivia was under Spanish 
domination for centuries before it gained inde- 
pendence in 1825, naming itself after Simon 
Bolivar, famed liberator. The republic’s political 
history has been stormy. By the constitution of 
1947 the president is elected for four years by 
direct -popular vote. He is not eligible for re- 
election until four years after his term has ended. 
Universal suffrage was decreed July 21, 1952, at 
age 21 single, 18 married. Women voted for the 
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first time in municipal elections Dec. 14, 1947. Aluminum and cement are produced in quantity. 
Congress is composed of a Senate of 27 members Airways reach all parts of Brazil; Natal to 
elected for six years, one-third retiring every Dakar (1,600 mi.) is the shortest trans-Atlantic 
two years; and a House of Deputies of 120, elected route. The Brazilian International Airlines con- 
for four years, one half retiring every two years. nects with other South American cities and Mi- 
The president is Victor Paz Estenssoro, elected ami, Fla. Many railways are electrified. In Janu- 
May 6, 1951. Inauguration was delayed until April ary, 1955, the Corumba-Santa Cruz Rail link 
16, 1952. Despite constitutional limitations he re- between Bolivia and Brazil was opened, complet- 
mained in office in 1954-1955 by popular acclaim. ing the Atlantic-Pacific railway of 2,300 mi. 
Education and Religion. Primary education is Foreign trade (in cruzeiros): 


free and compulsory. Adult illiteracy, estimated at ports Expo! 

85%, is being lowered. There are seven universi- 1952 37 = 000,000 26,065 ate 000 
ties, in Sucre, Cochrabamba, Oruro, Santa Cruz, 1953 25,152,000,000 32.047,000,000 
Potosi, Tarija and La Paz. Roman Catholic is 1954 55,239,000,000 42'968,000,000 


the recognized state religion but other forms of Histo: 
ry and Government. Brazil, discovered in 
worehip are Gega geiertiat ee at dacex pi 1500 by Pedro Alvares Cabral, a Portuguese navi- 
Defense. Th pulsory Ty service gator, was developed as a colony of Portugal until 


beginning at 19 years of age. the royal house of Braganca, fleeing from Lisbon 
Brazil before Napoleon’s army in 1807, transferred the 

seat of government to Rio de Janeiro, March, 

ESTADOS UNIDOS DO BRASIL 1808. Brazil thereupon became a kingdom under 


Capital: Rio de Janeiro. Area: 3,288,050 square Dom Joao VI. After his return to Portugal, his 
miles. Population (U.N. estimate, 1954): 57;226,- son Pedro I, proclaimed the independence of the 
000. Flag: green, with 21 white stars forming country, Sept. 7, 1822, and was acclaimed emperor, 
Southern Cross on blue circle superimposed on gold Oct. 12, 1822. The second emperor, Dom Pedro MH, 
diamond in.center. Monetary unit: Cruzeiro (U.S. WS driven from the throne Nov. 15, 1889, by @ 
5.3c, official rate). revolution which established a republic, the United 


Descriptive. Brazil is the largest independent States of Brazil. 
nation ne South America in oaent pormineion: There are 20 states, with limited autonomy, a 
Tt has 2 coast line on the Atlantic Ocean of 4,889 federal district and fiye territories: Acre, bought 
miles, and extends approximately 2,676 miles from from Bolivia in 1903; the island of Fernando de 
North to South and 2,694 miles East to West. It Noronha, Amapa, Rio Branco and Guapore. 
is bounded on the North by Venezuela and Dutch, Brazil took part in World Wars I and IT on the 
British, and French Guianas; on the East by the Allied side. It is associated with the U.S. in the 
Atlantic Ocean; on the South by Uruguay, Ar- Mutual Security Agreement for Hemisphere De- 
gentina and Paraguay; on the West by Bolivia, fense (1953) and the Inter-American Treaty of 
Peru and Colombia.. The northern part is the Reciprocal Assistance (1947). In 1948 it cancelled 
great heavily wooded basin of the Amazon (i,- Mandates of Communists holding elective offices. 
465,637 square miles in Brazil) which rises in the A charter adopted in 1946 pledges Brazil to 
o the Atlantic at have recourse to war only if arbitration fails, and 


Peruvian Andes and empties int 
the Equator. : never for conquest; gives the government power 


Amapa Territory borders on French Guiana and 0 make social and economic changes “‘to conform 
Surinam (Dutch Guiana). Rio Branco Territory +o the principles of social justice, conciliating free 
borders on Venezuela and reaches almost over to enterprise with appreciation for the value of hu- 
Colombia and northern Peru. Guapore Territory man labor.”’ It also authorizes the government to 
abuts on southern Peru and Bolivia. intervene in the management of private industry 

The Amazon basin has a network of rivers which if it is in the public interest. It prohibits any 
are navigable for 15,814 miles. The Amazon river party whose program or activities are contrary to 
by itself is navigable for 1,700 miles, the extent the democratic form of government based on plu- 
of its course in Brazilian territory. In all its rivers. rality of parties and on the fundamental rights of 
Brazil possesses 27,318 miles of navigable water- man. The new charter reaffirms the principles of 
ways. The majestic falls of the Iguassu, one of the universal suffrage and the secret ballot, and grants 


natural wonders of the world, are on the border the right to vote to all citizens, men and women, 


of Parana, a southern state. Tallest mountains are 0D reaching the age of 18. The President is elected 
Pico da Bandeira, 9,482 ft., and Roraima, 9,433 ft., for a term of five years and may not be elected for 
on the Venezuela-Guiana border. a second consecutive term. : 
Belo Horizonte (Beautiful Horizon), first of Bra- There is a bicameral legislature, Senators being 
zil’s planned cities and capital of Minas Gerais elected for 8 years, Deputies (Representatives) for 
state, near Rio de Janeiro, is a tourist attraction 4 Years. Since 1930, when a military junta took 
because of its beauty and modern design. control, Brazil has fought depression, inflation and 
urces and Industries. The mineral wealth economic crises. Getulio D. Vargas (Labor Party) 
of Brazil is vast but comparatively little developed. became provisional president until 1933, when he 
Manganese ore is now exported exclusively to the Was elected president under a new constitution. 
United States. The country possesses enormous Out in 1945, he was reelected in 1950, He pursued 
deposits of mionazite, main source of thorium, nationalization of certain industries and products, 
as a supplier of fissionable but relaxed this later. He adopted severe controls 
jon is about 130,000 oz. Troy to support the price of coffee. Forced by the army 
ipal minerals are mica, to retire, he shot himself to death Aug. 24, 1954, 
m, iron, coal. blaming ‘‘international’’ and other opposition to 
1,000,000 tons of steel his pallor. eee bias ee os the vice 
i from the great Volta president, oao Cafe o (Progressive). 
annually, about 50% a eaer, ap- Education and Religion. The country is largely 
estimated Catholic, but freedom of worship is guaranteed. 


potential of 80,000,000 kwts. Manufacturing now The Protestant population, the second most im- 


1 production, against portant, was 1,470,000 in 1950. 
comprises about 6357 of stots! Brosh’ pine Divorces are forbidden. 


The University of Brazil, formerly Univ. of Rio 
an important oil discovery at Nova Olinda on the de Janiero, was founded in 1920. Other universi- 


d 500,000 sa. mi, to further ties are in Bahia, Parana, Recife, Porto Alegre 
Madeira River opene ae aint. are government (state of Rio Grande do Sul), Sio Paulo (state of 


onso dam on the Siéo Fran- Sio Paulo) and Belo Horizonte (state of Minas 
8 states. Gerais). Brazil has approximately 70,000 primary 
offee grower, supplies schools, 913 high schools, 217 colleges and 3,500 
ed in the U. S., over other schools, Primary education is free and 


ineapples, corn, manioc and sugar-cane. 

ecanerel fae) cattle of India thrive in Brazil, line and eight years in the reserve. In January, 

which raises Guyerat, Gir and Nellare and has 1955, objectives were raised to: Army, 235,793; 
developed Indubrasil ‘and Indu-Uberabas strains. Navy, 50,400; Air, 28,400. 

About 50,000,000 hd. are raised annually. It is The Navy consists 0 

second in the world’s hog production. 25 units in the destroyer, € 

Rice, cocoa, pinewood, cont LS paotet tea a 3 peg 5. transports, 3 hydrographic ships 

e important agricultura. exports, an 
Se par fine Baty heticen of Carnauba wax, vessels. The independent air force is equipped with 


used for insulation and phonograph records. American-built planes. 
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Capital: Sofia. Area: 42,796 square miles. Popu- 
istion (govt. estimate 1950): 7,160,000. Flag: hori- 
zontal bars, white-green-red, with coat of arms in 
the canton. Monetary unit: Lev (est. 6.8 to U.S. 

1). 
, Sasriptive: The Republic of Bulgaria is pounded 
on the North by Rumania, on the West by Yugo- 
slavia, on the South by Greece, on the East by the 
Black Sea, and on the Southeast by Turkey. 
The chief seaports are Stalin (Varna) and Bur- 
as (Bourgas). 
i Bales a Industries. The principal crops 
are wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, potatoes and to- 
bacco. Fruit is abundant. Agriculture claims a 
large percentage of the population, but the coun- 
try is being industrialized under a planned 
economy system which emphasizes electric power, 
coal, machinery, metals, textiles, building ma- 
terials, fur and leather goods, shoe industry, etc. 

In 1954 Bulgaria produced for the first 
time its own penicillin and calcinated soda, and 
began mass production of combine-harvesters. It 
completed the modern two-story Danube bridge, 
a link with Rumania, and the Alexander Stam- 
polisky dam and reservoir, supplying irrigation 
for 40,000 hectares. 

History and Government. The Bulgars, a Slavic 
people, settled Bulgaria in the 7th century and 
became Christians in the 10th. The Turks con- 
quered Bulgaria in 1393. It revolted in 1875 and 
in 1878 was made a principality. In 1908 it be- 
came an independent kingdom under Czar Ferdi- 
nand I of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. It expanded aiter 
the first Balkan war but lost Dobrudja, Thrace 
and the Aegean coastline in World War I, when 
it helped the Axis. The Treaty of Lausanne, 
1923, fixed the boundary with Turkey just west of 
Adrianapole. 

Under the influence of King Boris III Bulgaria 
joined the Axis in World War II, occupying con- 
siderable Balkan territory. It withdrew from the 
war in 1944 under a pro-Ally government. The 
Soviet Union declared war and after an armistice 
occupied the country. It supported the Communist- 
dominated Fatherland Front. In a one-ticket 
plebiscite Sept. 8, 1946, the monarchy was 
abolished and a republic voted, which was estab- 
lished one week later. A Regency had ruled for 
Simeon II, born 1937, who succeeded on the death 
of King Boris in 1943. Dimitrov, Communist party 
leader, became premier. Petrov, leader of the op- 
position, was executed in 1947. 

The Armistice provided for a tripartite control 
of Bulgaria under an Allied Commission, with 
the Soviet Union as chairman. But after the 
Communists took charge difficulties were placed 
in the way of the West. The treatment of mem- 
bers of the American legation caused, the United 
States to break off diplomatic relations with Bul- 
garia Feb. 24, 1950. 

The constitution of Dec, 4, 1947, modeled after 
that of the U.S.S.R., provides that the unicameral 
National Assembly shall be the supreme organ of 
government. The National Assembly is elected for 
a four-year term and chooses the Presidium and 
Prime Minister. The Permanent Bureau of the 
Fatherland Front directs the activities of that 
organization. Private enterprise and belongings 
earned by labor and savings are protected by the 
state. Much of Bulgaria’s industry has been na- 
tionalized, and more than half the arable land 
is incorporated in cooperative farms. 

The Premier is Vulko Chervenkovy, Communist, 
elected Feb. 1, 1950. 

Bulgaria signed an agreement with Austria 
Mar. 10, 1955, facilitating trade between the two 
via free and open traffic on the Danube. 

Education and Religion. Bulgaria’s language is 
Slavonic. The main religion is Orthodox Greek. 
Elementary education is obligatory from seven to 
14 years of age. There are 11 universities and 
colleges, including the University of Sofia. 

Defense. Army service is compulsory between the 
ages of 17 and 65 and usually is for two years. 


Burma 
PYEE-DAUNG-SU MYANMA-NAINGGAN 
UNION OF BURMA 
Capital: Rangoon. Area: 261,789 square miles. 
Population (U.N. est, 1954): 19,242,000. Flag: red 
with dark blue canton bearing large white five- 
pointed star with five smaller stars between its 


mountain ranges and plateaus. 
Valley constitutes Burma proper. 

The Irrawaddy River is navigable for 900 miles 
and its tributary, the Chindwin, for 300. 

The 800-mile Burma Road figured prominently 
in World War II as an Allied supply line. 

Resources and Industries. The principal products 
are teakwood, rice, cotton, maize, tobacco, tin, 
silver and petroleum. The rubies, sapphires and 
jade found in Burma are unsurpassed in quality. 
Many British and other foreign companies still 
are operating in-Burma on a reduced basis. 

An eight-year economic development plan for 
1953-1960, to cost 7,500 million kyats ($1,575 mil- 
lion), is expected to double the national output of 
approx. 3,500 million kyats. Large expenditures 
are being made for agriculture, water resources, 
mining, power, transport, and communications. 

History and Government. Under British influ- 
ence since about 1612 under the East India 
Company, Burma was administered as part of 
British India from 1885 to 1937. 

Under the Government of India Act of 1935, 
Burma, which had long sought release, was de- 
tached from British India (April 1, 1937), made a 
self-governing unit of the British Commonwealth, 
and received a constitution. 

Burma became an independent nation complete- 
ly outside the British Commonwealth by a treaty 
signed in London Oct. 17, 1947, effective Jan. 4, 
1948, and became the 58th member of the United 
Nations April 19, 1948. A Constituent Assembly, 
elected April 9, 1947, unanimously passed a con- 
stitution Sept. 24, 1947, which recognizes the 
special position of Buddhism as the faith of the 
majority of citizens. Private property and enter- 
prise are guaranteed, but monopolies are forbidden 
and provision is made for nationalization of 
branches of national economy or single enter- 
prises. The Union Parliament, elected for four- 
year terms, consists of the Chamber of Deputies, 
comprising about 250 members, and a Chamber 
of. Nationalities of 125 members. The President is 
elected by Parliament for a five-year term and re- 
election is permitted only once. He lacks power to 
veto bills. The Shan, Kachin, Karen and Karenni 
States and the Special Division of the Chins, out- 
lying regions, are represented in the Union gov- 
ernment by ministers from their own Parliaments 
and enjoy a large measure of autonomy. 

President is Ba U; premier is U Nu (formerly 
styled Thakin Nu). The first permanent cabinet 
replacing the provisional government was in- 
stalled Mar. 16, 1952, following serial-form elec- 
tions, June 1951 to April 1952. 

Since 1948 Burma has been hampered by civil 
strife by Communist groups and the Karens who 
make up about 6% of the population. A new 
state, Karen, about 1,800 sq. mi. in East Burma, 
was proclaimed June 1, 1954. 

Education and Religion. The indigenous races 
of Burma are of Monogoloid stock, allied to the 
Chinese, Japanese, Koreans. Tibetans, Malays and 
others of eastern Asia. Burmese or one of its 
variants is spoken by nearly three-fourths of the 
population. Higher education is provided at 
the University of Rangoon and constituent eol- 
leges. A state-controlled and homogenous system 
of schools was introduced after World War II. 

The chief religion is Buddhism. 


Chile 
REPUBLICA DE CHILE 


Capital: Santiago. Area: 286,397 square miles, 
Population (U.N. estimate 1954): 6,238,000. Flag: 
white and red horizontal bars, with white star in 
a blue canton. Monetary unit: Peso (U.S. 0.5c). 

Descriptive: The Republic of Chile lies on the 
West coast of South America, occupying the strip 
of land between the Andes and the South Pacific, 
from Peru to Diego Ramirez Island 56°32’S., having 
an extreme length of about 2,620 miles, with a 
coast line of 2,900 miles. In the Antarctic, Chile 
claims ownership of a sector between 53° and 90° 
W. The average breadth north of 40° is 100 miles. 

The Andes have many lofty peaks, notably Acon- 
cagua (23,081 ft.) in Argentina near the Chilean 


border the highest peak in the Americas, Tupun- 
gato (22,310 ft.), Tocorpuri (22,162 ft.), Llullail- 
laco (22,057 ft.), and others. 

Easter Island, 2,000 miles west of Chile, with its 
hundreds of stone figures, and the two Juan Fer- 
nandez Islands, less than 500 miles west, are na- 
tional parks of the Chilean Government, 

Punta Arenas, in the Straits of Magellan (pop. 
37,990) is the southernmost city in the world, the 
center of a sheep industry. Ushuaia, the capital of 
the Argentine Territory of Tierra del Fuego (pop. 
1,600) lies southeast and is the world’s southern- 
most settlement. 

Valparaiso, chief seaport, was founded in 1543; 
Santiago, the capital, three hours inland, in 1541. 

Resources and Industries. The land in the north 
part is arid, but two provinces there, Tarapaca 
and Antofagasta, produced 95% of the world’s 
nitrate supply until the process of obtaining ni- 
trate from the air was made commercially profit- 
able. Mining industries account for about 75% of 
Chile’s exports. There are 152 nitrate works, but 
only about 25 are in actual operation, producing 
about 100,000 metric tons a month. About 70% of 
the world’s supply of iodine is a by-product of 
Chilean nitrate oficinas. Chile the world’s 
second largest producer of copper. The provinces 
of Atacama and Coquimbo have enormous iron 
deposits estimated at a billion tons. South of Val- 
paraiso are coal reserves est. at 2 billion tons. 
Other minerals are gold, silver, cobalt, zinc, 
manganese, borate, mica, mercury, iodine, salt, 
sulphur, marble and onyx. 

Agriculture is an important industry. There are 
many large dairy farms. Wheat, rice, barley, oats, 
beans, lentils, apples, melons, peaches, plums, nec- 
tarines, peas and potatoes are grown in abund- 
ance. Chile ranks high among wine producing 
countries with vineyards covering 250,000 acres. 

Manufacturing industries have developed great- 
ly. With the creation of the Corporacion de 
Fomento de la Produccion (Corporation for. the 
Promotion of Production) with a capital of $40,- 
000,000, production of agriculture and manufac- 
tures has vastly increased. Huachipato, steel plant 
near Concepcion, is second only to Brazil’s Volta 
Redonda plant in Latin America. 

Chilean imports consist mainly of machinery, 
petroleum, sugar, newsprint, automobiles, coffee, 
tea and maté and textiles. Besides minerals and 
wool the exports are chiefly meats, barley, oats, 
beans, lentils and fresh fruits. 

Chile has about 6,000 miles of railroads, over 
half being state owned. There are 2,308 miles 
of airlines and 28,964 miles of roads. 

History and Government. Chile became inde- 
pendent from Spain from 1810-1818. 

Under the constitution, amended 1943, the 
President is elected for six years, the 45 senators 
for eight, and 147 deputies for four, all by direct 
popular vote. The President is Gen. Carlos Ibanez, 
elected Sept. 4, 1952 for a six-year term. Suffrage 
is universal for literate persons over 21. 

Education and Religion. Education is free and 
compulsory between 7 and 15. A National Library, 
the University of Chile and a Catholic University 
are in Santiago. There is a university in Concep- 
cion and a technical university in Valparaiso. The 
Roman Catholic religion is dominant though not 
maintained by the state since 1925 and all re- 
ligions are protected. The language is Spanish. 

Defense. All able-bodied citizens from 19 years 
to 45 are liable for army service. Service in the 
reserve of active Army is for 12 years and with the 
second reserve to the end of the 45th year. The 
Navy consists of one battleship, two cruisers, six 
destroyers, seven submarines and auxiliary vessels. 
The personnel is 15,000 men in normal times. 
There is an Air Service of four brigades. 


China 


Republic of China 
CHUNG-HUA MIN-KUO 


Capital: Nanking; Provisional Capital: Taipei, 
Formosa. Area, including outlying territories: 3,- 
760,339 sq. mi.; China proper, 2,279,134 sq. mi. 
Population (census 1953): 601,912,371. Flag: red 
with white sun in blue dexter canton. Monetary 
unit: New Taiwan dollar. 

Descriptive. China, with about one-fourth of the 
world’s population, occupies @ territory in the 
eastern part of Asia about one-third larger than 
continental United States. 

On the North Manchuria extends up into the 
Siberian regions of the U.S.S.R.; west of 
Manchuria and north of China the Mongolian 
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Republic Hes between it and Siberia; at the West 
Sinkiang has a northeastern frontier with Mon- 
golia and a northwestern frontier with the 
U.S.S.R. In the South China borders on_the 
Vietminh part of Indo-China, Burma, India, Bhu- 
tan, Nepal, the Kashmir-Jammu section of India 
and a bit of Afghanistan. On the East China has 
the Soviet Siberia extending down to Vladivostok 
and the Republic of Korea, the Yellow Sea and 
the East China Sea. South of China lies the 
South China Sea, with the Philippines to the 
Southeast. The country is of rolling topography, 
rising to high elevation in the North in the 
Khinghan Mountains, separating Manchuria and 
Mongolia; the Tarabagata Mountains in Sin- 
kiang; the Himalayan and Kunlun Mountains in 
the Southwest in Tibet. Its length from North to 
South is 1,860 miles and its breadth from East to 
West more than 2,000 miles. 

China proper occupies the fertile southeastern 
part of the country, an area nearly twice the size 
of the United States east of the Mississippi. This 
is one of the best watered countries of the world. 
From the mountains on the west three great 
rivers run in’ general course stretching for hun- 
dreds of miles. These rivers, the Yangtze, the 
Hwang ho (Yellow), and the Si-Kiang, drain 
four-fifths. 

Since the fall of 1949 the authority of the 
National government has been supplanted on the 
mainland by the Communists, who organized a 
Peoples’ Republic. The National government has 
been limited to Formosa and a number of smaller 
islands, as described below. 

A census taken by the People’s Republic gave a 
population - total, including Nationalist Formosa, 
of 601,912,371 on June 30, 1953 as compared with 
the 1948 Nationalist census figure of 463,493,418. 


Resources and Industries. China is essentially 
agricultural. Total arable land is estimated (1950) 
at 192,000 sq. mi. Wheat, barley, corn, kaoliang, 
and millet and other cereals, with peas and beans, 
are produced in the North; rice, sugar and indigo 
in the South. Rice is the the staple food of the 
Chinese. Fruit is grown in abundance. Fiber crops 
are important and include abutilon, hemp, jute, 
ramie and flax. Cotton is produced mostly in the 
Yangtze and Yellow River valleys. Tea is cul- 
tivated principally in the West and South. One 
of the most important industries of prewar China 
was silk culture which has flourished 4,000 years. 
Livestock is raised in large numbers. In years 
before World War II flour and rice milling had 
become extensive, together with tanning, cement 
and glass manufacture. 

China is one of the foremost coal countries in 
the world, with reserves estimated at 244,489,000,- 
000 tons, Other minerals are iron ore, tin anti- 
mony, petroleum, tungsten, molybdenum, bismuth 
and salt. 

Chief peacetime exports were animal products, 
oils, tallow, wax, seeds, raw cotton, raw silk, hides, 
skin, leather, tea, chemicals, metals, minerals, 
piece goods, paper, cereals, beans and peas. Im- 
ports included cotton, wool, metals, fishery prod- 
ucts, tobacco, chemicals, dyes, paints, coal, coke, 
machinery and armaments. Trade was principally 
with the United States, Japan, Germany and 
Great Britain. 


History and Government. One of the oldest of 
monarchies, with a history reaching back to 2205 
B.c., China became a republic Jan. 1, 1912, fol- 
lowing the Wuchang Uprising inspired by Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, begun Oct. 10, 1911. 

For a period of 50 years after the Sino-Japanese 
War, 1894-95, China was involved in conflicts with 
Japan. On Sept. 18, 1931, Japan seized the North- 
eastern Provinces (Manchuria) and set up a pup- 
pet state called Manchukuo. The border province 
of Jehol was cut off as a buffer state in 1933. 
Japan invaded China in the vicinity of Peiping, 
July 7, 1937, precipitating war. During 1937-45, 
Japan set up puppet regimes in Peiping and 
Nanking. Under the terms of surrender in World 
War II Japan returned all seized territories, in- 
cluding Formosa and the Pescadores, annexed by 
Japan in 1895. 

The United States and Great Britain signed 
treaties with China, Jan. 11, 1943, abolishing 
extraterritorial and other special rights enjoyed 
for approximately 100 years. The treaty ended 
special rights enjoyed by the United States in the 
treaty ports, in Peiping and in international set- 
tlements in Shanghai and Amoy. 

A new constitution became effective Dec. 25, 
1947. The National Assembly is the supreme organ 
of the people. Membets are elected on the basis of 
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territorial and professional represen’ tion. They 
serve for a six-year term, subject to recall. The 
Assembly elects the President and Vice President, 
who likewise serve six-year terms; it also has the 
power to amend the Constitution. 

Under the constitution a Legislative Yuan 
(Council), elected on the basis of regional and 
vocational representation, serves as the legislature. 
The cabinet, appointed by the President, is re- 
sponsible to the Legislative Yuan. 

A coalition was formed April 16-17, 1947 of the 
Kuomintang dominant political party which came 
into power in 1925 following the Nationalist Revo- 
lution; the Young China Party, the Democratic 
Socialists and a group of non-partisans. 

Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, except for a 
period of semi-retirement, has been virtual ruler 
since 1927. He was elected President for a six- 
year term in April, 1948; reelected in March, 
1954. The premier since May 25, 1954 is O. K. 
Yui. The Nationalist government is a member of 
the United Nations, which does not recognize the 
Communist regime. 

China concluded a treaty of friendship and 
alliance with the U.S.S.R., Aug. 14, 1945, pro- 
viding for joint ownership of the Chinese Chang- 
chun Railroad by China and Russia; joint use 
of the ports of Dairen and Port Arthur, with the 
U.S.S.R. responsible for the defense of Dairen. 
After the Chinese Communists overran the main- 
Jand in 1949, the Soviet Union repudiated the 
treaty, withdrew its recognition of the Nationalist 
government, and signed a new treaty with the 
Communist regime, Feb. 15, 1950. 

After more than seven years of war with Japan 
—July 7, 1937-Aug. 5, 1945—internal disturbances 
arose involving the Kuomintang, Communists and 
other factions. Manchuria was lost to the Chiang 
regime Oct. 30, 1948, and China proper came 
under domination of Chinese Communist armies 
during 1949-1950. The Nationalist government 
moved to Taipei. Formosa, 110-miles off the 
mainland, Dec. 8, 1949. 

Education and Religion. China has all the im- 
portant religions of the world, but none of its 
own. Confucianism and Taoism are considered 
by the Chinese more as political philosophies and 
teachings. Buddhism was introduced from India 
and has the most followers, though its influence 
has declined. Mohammedanism and Christianity 
came from Europe. It is estimated that there are 
50,000,000 Mohammedans with more than 42,000 
mosques; 3,280,000 Catholics and 700,000 Protes- 
tants and others. 

In 1946-1947 there were 290,617 primary schools 
in China with an enrollment of 23,813,705, Second- 
ary schools numbered 5,892 in 1947 with 1,878,523 
pupils. Universities and colleges totaled 207 in 
1948, with 148,000 students. The People’s Republic 
reported 219,700 students officially enrolled in 
institutions of higher education in 1953. 

Defense. China has a national army with com- 
pulsory universal service of 16 months. There is 
also the regular army with voluntary and obliga- 
tory service for 6 years and with extended service 
up to the ages of 20 and 25. The Nationalist 
armies had an estimated strength of about 600,000 
on Formosa and adjacent islands in 1954-55. There 
are also a navy and an air force, largely equipped 
by the United States. The U. S. Navy maintains 
@ peace patrol in Formosa waters. , 

The Nationalist government signed a mutual 
defense treaty with the United States Dec. 2, 1954. 


FORMOSA (TAIWAN) 

Formosa, last stronghold of Nationalist China 
since 1950, is an island 110 miles off the main- 
land, between the Philippines on the South and 
Japan to the North with the China Sea on the 
West and Pacific Ocean on the East, but the term 
Formosa is used by the Nationalist government to 
designate 13 other islands forming the Taiwan 
group and 63 others comprising the Pescadores 
(Peng-hu) group. A range of mountains from the 
North forms the backbone of the island. The 
eastern half is exceedingly steep and craggy but 
the western slope is flat, fertile and well culti- 
vated, yielding two rice crops each year. The area 
is 13,800 square miles and the population (Oct. 
1954) 8,438,016. Principal harbors are Keelung and 
Kaohsiung. The Penghu island group provides 
naval bases. The principal crops, besides rice, are 
tea, sugar, sweet potatoes, ramie, jute, tumeric 
and camphor. Minerals include gold, silver, copper 
and coal, largely undeveloped. 

Index of industrial production (1951 = 100) has 


pect, 1952, 129.1; 1953, 175.3; 1954 (6 months), 
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Formosa was ceded 
after the Sino-Japanese War 


and in the Treaty of Peace, Sept. 
8, 1951. China did part in the treaty, 
s a separate treaty with Japan Apr. 27, 1952. 


The 

with an area of app 
and a population (Oct. 1954) of $2,636, are between 
Formosa and the coast of China, by which 
were ceded to Japan in 1895. The islands 
mained under Japanese 
China, 1945, and are 
Formosa. Sugar cane is produced. 


People’s Republic of China 
CHUNG-HUA JEN-MIN KUNG-HO KUO 


Te- 


nan and Chusan, and the principal cities, in- 
cluding Shanghai and Canton, fell to the Com- 


ministration of the Chang-chun Ry., Dairen and 
Port Arthur. The two parties agreed to join no 
coalition against each other and to consult on 
mutual interests. Great Britain offered recognition 
of the People’s Republic Jan. 1, 1950, but was ig- 
nored. Recognition also was granted by Afghan- 
istan, Burma, Czechoslovakia, Ceylon, Denmark, 
Finland, Israel, India, Indonesia, Netherlands, 
Norway, Pakistan, Sweden, Switzerland. The 
United States refused recognition, and, after its 
consular officers had met with abuse, withdrew 
consular representatives. The U.S. opposes. Com- 
munist China’s entry into the U.N. With U.S. 
aid about 10,000 Nationalist troops and 14,500 
civilians were evacuated to Formosa and 4,000 
guerrillas to Quemoy and Matsu from the Tachen 
Islands near the mainland, Feb. 6-10, 1955. 

The People’s Republic sent armies into Tibet and 
forced its ‘‘protection’? on that government. Its 
armies intervened as ‘‘volunteers’’ in the Korean 
war Nov. 26, 1950, using some Soviet equipment 
and Soviet-built planes. Thus it became the chief 
enemy of the U.S. and the U.N. contingents. An 
Armistice was signed July 27, 1953. 

Following United States’ demands and prolonged 
negotiations between the U.N. and the People’s 
Republic, four of 15 American filers the Com- 
munist regime acknowledged holding since their 
capture in 1952-53, were released May 31, 1955, 
11 others Aug. 1, and 9 civilians Sept. 6, 1955. 

The People’s Republic divided up large land 
holdings; began rebuilding Manchurian industries; 
established controls for imports and exports; took 
over finance and tried to stop inflation; ousted for- 
eign missions and religious schools; revised edu- 
cation to teach the Marxian economy; gave women 
equal rights with men, prohibiting bigamy. and 
concubinage. It pursues a program of thought 
control and maintains forced labor camps. 

In 1953 Peiping began the first of its five-year 
economic plans with the aid of Soviet advisors and 
technicians, largely concentrated in areas border- 
ing on the Soviet Union, with stress on food and 
heavy industries. A revision, July 6, 1955, slowed 
collectivization plans and reduced grain goals. 
Overall goals for 1957 compared with 1952: steel, 
4,120,000 tons (1,350,000); electricity, 15,920,000,- 
000 kwh _ (7,260,000,000); coal, 113,000,000 tons 
(63,500,000); cement, 6,000,000 tons (2,860,000). It 
has begun large-scale development of transpor- 
tation, power and industry in Western China. 
Actual economic strength in 1954 was estimated 
at about the level of 1937. 

The: government concluded an eight-year mu- 
tual non-aggression pact with India, April 29, 
1954, and other treaties with Soviet satellites. 

The regular army is estimated at approx. 3,000,- 
000, including 2,500,000 in 70 first-line divisions; 
also  1,500,000-2,000,000 regional district troops, 
600,000-1,000,000 public security troops, and a 
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poorly equipped home guard militia believed to 
total 13,000,000. Air force equipment and training 
have been furnished by the U.S.S.R. The air 
force numbers 75,000 with 2,000 planes. It is 
known te possess many MIG-15 jet planes and a 
number of MIG-17s and 14-28 bombers. The navy 


,has 50,000 men. 
MONGOLIA 


Inner Mongolia consists of three provinces: Sui- 
yuan, Chahar and Ninghsia. Under the pressure 
of Japanese militarists an autonomous government 
was set up in Pailingmiao, Apr, 23, 1934, to 
handle local affairs. An autonomous Republic was 
set up by Chinese Communists, May 12, 1947. 
Capital: Kweisui. 

Outer Mongolia: For data concerning the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Mongolia, see page 366. 

SINKIANG (Chinese Turkestan) 

Sinkiang (New Dominion), in Central Asia, com- 
prising Chinese Turkestan, Kulja and Kashgaria, 
fell under Communist control in 1949. Its area 
is 633,802 square miles; population (est. 1948), is 
4,047,450, including Turks, Mohammedans and 
Chinese, largely nomadic. Tihwa (Urumchi) and 
Kuldja are the chief cities. 

Claimed by China for 2,000 years and under 
sporadic control for 500, Sinkiang has come under 
Soviet influence in recent years. During the period 
1930-1940 their geologists proved if to be China’s 
richest region in strategic materials, including 
tungsten, wolfram, molybdenum, copper, zinc, 
coal, uranium and oil. The province was 
declared an autonomous region, similar to Inner 
Mongolia, late in 1953. 


TIBET 

Tibet is bounded on the North by Sinkiang and 
on the South by Nepal, Burma, India and Paki- 
stan. The country is situated between the Hima- 
Jaya and Kunlun Mountains and hitherto practi- 
cally closed to strangers. The trade is with India 
mostly, being carried on through lofty passes, some 
of which are 14,000 to 18,000 ft. high, which are 
impassable in winter. The capital is Lhasa. The 
area of Tibet is 475,000 sauare miles with wide 
areas unexplored. Its average altitude is 16,000 ft. 
Population was estimated 1,000,000 in July, 1948. 
The religion is Lamaism, form of Buddhism. 

With only token resistance, Tibet accepted su- 
zerainty of the Chinese Communist regime under 
a pact signed May 23, 1951. A communist Tibetan 
Autonomous Government was announced Dec. 20, 
1953, revising the quasi-religious administration 
of the rival Dalai and Panchen Lamas. 
MANCHURIA (NORTHEASTERN PROVINCES) 

Manchuria, the former Manchu state, with an 
area of 404,428 square miles; population (1940) in- 
cluding Jehol Province, 43,233,954, is bounded on 
the North by Siberia (U.S.S.R.), on the East by 
Siberia and Korea, on the South by the Yellow Sea 
and China, and on the West by China, Siberia and 
Mongolia. 

Manchuria is divided from~Korea by the Yalu 
river, the line U.N. airplanes were not permitted 
to cross during the Korean war, 1951-53. 

Wrested from China by Japan in 1931, Man- 
churia was proclaimed an independent nation Feb. 
18, 1932, and came into existence Mar. 1, 1932, 
at Mukden when it was renamed Manchukuo. At 
the close of the Sino-Japanese war, 1945, the 
territory was returned to China. 

The soil of Manchuria is one of the richest in 
the world with about 32,736,000 hectares arable. 
The principal crops are soy beans, Kaoliang, mil- 
let, corn, wheat and rice. Lumber is an important 
product. The land possesses great mineral wealth, 
including iron, gold, coal, magnesite, and oil shale. 
It is becoming heavily industrialized. 


KWANTUNG 

Kwantung is the southern part of the Liaotung 
peninsula, the southernmost portion of Manchuria, 
bounded on the East by the Bay of Korea, on the 
South by the Yellow Sea and on the West by the 
Liaotung Gulf. The capital is Dairen. The area is 
1,438 square miles; the population (1935), 1,656,726. 

Russia leased Kwantung from China and con- 
structed the strongly fortified city of Port Arthur 
and the nearby commercial ice-free port of Dalny 
(Dairen), chief seaport of Manchuria. 

Japan seized Port Arthur in 1905, and at the 
close of the Russo-Japanese War took over the 
lease in the Treaty of Portsmouth. It was restored 
to the U.S.S.R. by the Yalta Agreement, Feb. 11, 
1945, which agreement also internationalized 
Dairen. Russia has not permitted free access to 
the ports. 


see Se ee ee ee hee 
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Return of the Chang-chun railroad, Port Arthur 
and Dairen to (Communist) China was specified in 
the 1950 Soviet-Chinese Communist treaty of 
friendship and mutual assistance, and imple- 
mented by subsequent agreements. 


Colombia 
LA REPUBLICA DE COLOMBIA 


Capital: Bogota. Area (estimated): 439,617 
square miles. Population (U.N. estimate 1954): 12,- 
381,000. Flag: wide yellow horizontal band above 
narrow blue and red bands. Monetary unit: Peso 
(U.S. 40). 

Description. The Republic of Colombia, situated 
in the extreme northwest of South America, ex- 
tends up the Isthmus of Panama to the Republic 
of Panama. It has a coast line of 913 miles on 
the Pacific Ocean, and 1,094 miles on the Carib- 
bean Sea. It has as neighbors Venezuela and Brazil 
on the East, and Ecuador and Peru on the South. 

Three great ranges of the Andes, the Western, 
Central and Eastern Cordilleras, run through 
the country from North to South, The eastern 
range consists mostly of high table lands, cool 
and healthful, and densely populated. The Magda- 
lena River, in the East, rises in the high Andes 
and fiows north into the Caribbean Sea, 12 miles 
ae Barranquilla. It is navigable for over 800 

es. 

Snow-crested mountains standing almost direct- 
ly over the equator are one of many examples of 
scenic splendor in Colombia. Tourists are also at- 
tracted by the famous -Tequendama Falls, a 
natural wonder near Bogota. 

Bogota, the capital founded in 1538, is situated 
in the Andes 8,660 ft. high. To reach it by the 
Magdalena River and rail requires nearly a week; 
but a daily airplane service makes it in 242 hours. 
There is daliy airplane service to the U. S. 

Resources and Industries. The soil of Colombia is 
fertile and agriculture is a growing industry. Mild 
coffee is produced extensively, accounting for 80% 
of export trade. Rice, tobacco and cotton are cul- 
tivated, besides cocoa, sugar, tagua, wheat and 
bananas. Dyewoods are important commercially. 
Rubber, tolu balsam and copaiba trees are being 
exploited. 

The country is rich in minerals. Seventy-five 
miles from Bogota are the Muzo emerald mines 
which have been in operation for four centuries. 
Near Somondoco are the Chivor emerald mines. 
Other minerals are gold, silver, copper, lead, mer- 
cury, cinnabar, manganese, platinum, coal, iron, 
limestone, salt and petroleum. 

The 235-mi. Magdalena Valley Railroad, begun 
in Jan. 1953, to run N, from La Dorada to 
Capulco, will integrate transportation and open 
44,000 sq. mi, of territory for colonization. An 
extensive TVA-type regional development in the 
Cauca River Valley in the southwest is projected 
under a decree of 1954, 

Colombia’s principal imports are textiles, metal- 
lic products, transport materials, food, chemicals 
and machinery. 

History and Government. The country, conquered 
and ruled by Spain for 300 years, won its freedom 
in the revolt of the Spanish-American colonies 
1810-1824, the liberator, Simon Bolivar, estab- 
lishing the Republic of Greater Colombia in 1819 
from which Venezuela and Ecuador withdrew in 
1829-1830. From the remainder of the confedera- 
tion evolved New. Granada, Confederation Grana- 
dina, and finally the Republic of Colombia under 
a constitution dated Aug. 5, 1886. Panama with- 
drew, Noy. 3, 1903, becoming a separate republic. 

The Congress consists of a Senate of 63 mem- 
bers, elected for a term of four years, and a 
House of Representatives (one to every 90,000 
pop.), elected directly by the people every two 
years. Women 21 and over received the right to 
vote and hold office Aug. 25, 1954. The President 
is elected by direct vote for four years and is 
ineligible for the following term. 

President Laureano Gomez, Conservative, elected 
Nov. 27, 1949, was deposed June 13, 1953, in a coup 
led by Lieut. Gen. Gustavo Rojas Pinilla who 
was elected president for a four-year term Aug. 
3, 1954. 

Education and Religion. The population is 
mainly whites and half castes with only 105,807 
Indians. Education is free but not compulsory. 
The National University, founded 1572, is in 
Bogota, There are four other universities, Roman 
Catholic is the prevailing religion and although 
others are tolerated officially, there are frequent 
complaints of harassment of Protestant organi- 
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zations. Spanish is the language of the country. 
Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 21 and 30 with actual service for one 
year. The Navy consists of two destroyers and 
frigates, gunboats and others. The Air Force 
comprises fighting and training squadrons. 


2 
Costa Rica 
REPUBLICA DE COSTA ares ake 

Capital: San Jose. Area (estimated): B 
square miles. Population (U.N. estimate 1954): 
915,000. Flag: five horizontal stripes, blue, white, 
red (wide), white, blue; emblem in red 
Monetary unit: Colon (U.S. 17.64c). 

Descriptive. Costa Rica, a Republic, in the south- 
ern part of Central America, has Nicaragua for its 
neighbor on the North and Panama on the South. 
The lowlands by the Caribbean have a tropical 
climate, The interior plateau, with an altitude of 
about. 4,000 ft., is temperate. 

San Jose, the capital, situated inland—103 miles 
by rail from Puerto Limon on the Atlantic Ocean; 
93 by rail from Puntarenas on the Pacific Ocean 
—is the country’s industrial and cultural center. 
The crater atop Poas Volcano is the largest in the 
world. Puerto Limon occupies one of the sites 
where Columbus landed on his fourth and last 
visit to America. 

Costa Rica is well served by steamship and 
airplane services. There are international airports 
at La Sabana and El Coco, the latter inaugurating 
the country’s first four-engined service in 1955. 

Resources and Industries. Coffee of a high qual- 
ity is the chief crop and export, followed by ba- 
nanas, cocoa and abaca. Corn, sugar cane, rice, 
tobacco and potatoes are cultivated. The distilla- 
tion of spirits is a government monopoly. 

The forests are extensive, and lumber industry 
is becoming important. Gold and silver are mined 
on the Pacific slope. Other minerals are quartz, 
alabaster, granite, oil, alum, slate,onyx, mercury, 
sulphur and copper. 

Chief imports are flour, textiles, sugar, rice, in- 
dustrial machinery, gasoline, leather, hardware 
and tools. Three-fourths of foreign trade is with 
the United States. 

History and Government. Although once a part 
of the Confederation of Central America, 1824- 
1829, Costa Rica has been independent since 1821. 

The Constitution presently in force was adopted 
Nov. 8, 1949. It abolishes the Army as a permanent 
institution. The legislative power is vested in a 
Chamber of Deputies, 45 in number, with four- 
year terms, under universal suffrage. The Presi- 
dent, elected for four years, appoints a Cabinet 
of eight. The President cannot be re-elected dur- 
ing the two succeeding terms. Voting is compul- 
sory in Costa Rica. 

President: Jose Figueres, elected July 26, 1953. 

Religion and Education. Primary education is 
compulsory and free. Institutions of higher educa- 
tion include the University of Costa Rica and Na- 
tional School of Agriculture, both in San Jose; 
Inter-American Institute of Agriculture Sciences 
in Turrialba..The language of the country is 
Spanish. English is taught in the public schools. 
Roman Catholicism is the religion, but the nation 
has religious liberty. 

Defense. Order within the country is kept by a 
Civil Guard force of 500, trained by a United 
States Army mission. 


Cuba 


REPUBLICA DE CUBA 

Capital: Havana. Area: 44,206 square miles. 
Population (1953 census): 5,814,112. Flag: three 
blue, two white stripes, alternated, with large 
white star in red triangle at mast. Monetary 
unit: Peso (U.S. $1). 

Description. Cuba, the ‘‘Pearl of the Antilles,’ 
largest island of the West Indies, lies among the 
Greater Antilles, It has the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Strait of Florida to the North, the Atlantic 
to the Northeast, the Caribbean Sea to the South. 
Key West, Fla., is about 90 miles distant. The 
Windward Passage, 50 miles wide, separates it 
from Haiti to the East, and Jamaica (British) 
lies 85 miles to the South. Yucatan is 130 miles 
to the West. Its length is 730 miles, and the 
breadth averages 50 miles with a maximum of 160 
miles. The coast line, including the larger keys, is 
about 2,500 miles in length. It has numerous har- 
bors, notably that of Havana, one of the finest 
and safest in the world, also Guantanamo, and 
Bahia Honda. Guantanamo was leased in 1903 to 
the United States for a naval base. The Isle of 
Pinos (Pines), 1,180 sq. mi., belongs to Cuba. 
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Mountains rise in Pinar del Rio Province in the 
West, and in Oriente in the , where they reach 
a general elevation of about 3,000 ft., with Pico 
Turquino (8,320 ft.) as the highest point.. Santa 
Clara’ ‘ie _sough, and brogeny” Woe Messina ie 
Havana are rolling. 

The soil is alluvial and under the tropical heat 
and humidity the vegetation is of rare richness. 
It is estimated officially that 8,628,434 acres are 
covered with dense forest. The royal palm tree 
dominates every landscape. All tropical fruits and 
vegetables flourish. At Havana the mean tempera- 
ture is 76 and the mean rainfall 40.6 inches. 

Resources and Industries. Chief barometer of 
the nation’s economy is the sugar industry which 
accounts for about one third of national income 
and 15% of total exports; and provides about 
three-fourths of its rail traffic. United States citi- 
zens have furnished much of the estimated billion- 


is cultivated chiefly in the famous Vuelta-Abaje 
district. Other agricultural products are molasses, 
coffee, pineapples, bananas, citrus fruit and cocoa- 
nuts: Cabinet woods (mahogany and cedar), dye- 
woods, fibers, gums, resins and oils are important 
commercially. Iron, copper, manganese, nickel and 
salt are some of the minerals. 

There are more than 9,000 miles of railroads, 
with a main trunk line running across the Island 
from Guantanamo Bay to Guane, a distance of 
more than 700 miles. Havana, Camaguey and San 
Antonio de los Banos are important air bases. The 
first steel plant was erected in 1954 at Guanaba- 
coa near Havana. 

The Blanquita Theater in Havana, built 1949, 
is one of the world’s largest, seating 6,500. 

History and Government. Cuba was discovered 
by Columbus, Oct. 28, 1492, on his first voyage 
and originally called Juana. Cuba is its Indian 
name. Except for a period, 1762-63, it was a 
Spanish colony until 1898. Mistreatment of the 
natives by Spanish governors led to frequent de- 
mands for annexation to the U. S. in the 19th 
century. In 1898 the U. S. intervened and after 
the short Spanish-American war gained its liberty 
by the Treaty of Paris, Dec. 10, 1898. See Memo- 
rable Dates. Cuba became a republic in 1902, after 
the U. S. withdrew. A treaty put into force the 
Platt Amendment, 1903, giving the U. S. the 
right to intervene in Cuban internal affairs. A 
new treaty, 1934, relinquished this right. 

A new constitution providing for social security, 
wages and hours regulations and other reforms 
went into effect Oct. 10, 1940, replacing an earlier 
one. Voting is compulsory. The president, elected 
for a 4-year term, cannot succeed himself. The 
president is Maj. Gen. Fulgencio Batista y Zaldi- 
var who took over the government by a coup 
d’etat, Mar. 10, 1952, from Dr, Carlos Pris 
Socarras, elected 1948. Gen. Batista was formally 
elected to the presidency Nov. 1, 1954. 

In 1955 the cabinet, which can act when the 
legislature is not in session, banned propaganda 
and -support. of international communism by 
organizations or persons. 

Education and Religion. Education is compulsory 
between the ages of seven and 14. Among the 
higher institutions of learning is the University of 
Havana, founded in 1721. The Roman Catholic 
religion is predominant. The language is Spanish 
with English widely understood. 

Defense. Compulsory military service was estab- 
lished Jan. 5, 1942. 


Czechoslovakia 
CESKOSLOVENSKA REPUBLIKA 

Capital: Prague (Praha). Area: 49,381 square 
miles. Population (1950 census): 12,340,000. Flag: 
white and red horizintal bands, with blue tri- 
angle extending from mast to midpoint. Monetary 
unit: Koruna. 

Descriptive. Czechoslovakia lies athwart the 
heart of Europe from East to West and, like 
Switzerland, Austria and Hungary, is a land- 
locked country without direct access to the sea. 
Its boundaries are, in the North, Germany and 
Poland; in the South Austria, Hungary and 
Ukrainian 8.S.R.; in the West Germany, and 
in the East Poland. Its extreme length is about 
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ies. 

There are two extensive mountain systems in 
Czechoslovakia: the Carpathian in the Eastern 
parts of Moravia and Slovakia and the Sudeten in 
the West on the German border, Forests are fa- 
mous for hunting and are the habitat of the bear, 
the chamois, the ibex, wildcat and wild boar. 

Resources and Industries. Czechoslovakia pos- 
sesses one of the richest territories in Europe, both 
in the matter of natural resources and industrial 
development. Agriculture and forestry claim 40% 
of the population. Wheat, rye, barley, oats, pota- 
toes, sugar beets, corn and hops are grown in 
abundance. The Skoda munition factories in Pil- 
sen, among the most extensive and efficient in the 
world, have been renamed Stalin Works. There 
are also numerous textile and paper mills, glass, 
furniture, stone, metal and chemical factories. 
Mineral wealth is great and comprises both soft 
and hard coal, iron, graphite and garnets, silwr, 
copper, lead, and rock-salt. Large-scale mining tor 
uranium is reported under compulsion. 

The nationalized economy is clesely coordinated 
with that of the U.S.S.R. Trade with other Com-~ 
munist countries accounts for 70% of imports, 68% 
of exports. 

History and Government. Czechoslovakia is a 
Communist republic with a Soviet-type constitu- 
tion, nationalized industries, and one-party elec- 
tions. The Czechs and Slovaks are of Slav origin. 
In the 9th century they formed the Moravian 
empire, destroyed by Magyar invasions, Bohemia, 
the Czech state, became a kingdom, Its crown 
was at different times seized by Polish and Aus- 
trian rulers. In 1612 Prague was the capital of 
Austria. In the Thirty Years war Bohemia lost its 
independence and its leaders were crushed. In the 
Revolution of 1848 it wrung concessions for the 
peasants from the Hapsburgs. 

In 1914-1918 Thomas G. Masaryk and Eduard 
Benes led a provisional government in western 
capitals preparing a republic upon Austrian defeat. 
It proclaimed Czech independence in Washington 
Oct. 18, 1918. When Austria fell Oct. 28, 1918, the 
republic of Czechoslovakia was proclaimed, and 
the Slovaks adhered Oct. 30. Masaryk was presi- 
dent, 1918-1935, when he retired at 85 and was 
succeeded by Benes. Demands by Hitler of inde- 
pendence for the Sudeten Germans caused Britain 
and France to agree to the dismemberment of 
Czechoslovakia at Munich Sept. 30, 1938. Parts 
were given to Poland and Hungary. Dr. Emil 
Hacha became president. In the war Hitler abol- 
ished the republic. In 1944-45 Czechoslovakia, 
which had suffered severely during the war, was 
freed by Russian and American armies. Dr, Benes 
returned as president May 8, 1945. In the elections 
of 1946 the Communists proved the strongest party 
and Klement Gottwald, Communist, was made 
prime minister. Part of the former republic was 
returned, but the Ruthenian portion (Carpatho- 
Ukraine) was cededto Soviet Russia, 1945. 

The Communists. forced nationalization of many 
industries, muzzled the press, suppressed national 
minorities and expelled 2,000,000 Germans from 
the Sudetenland. A Soviet-type constitution was 
adopted Feb., 1948. It gives supreme legislative 
power to the Czech National Assembly of 300 
elected for 6 years, and on Slovakia to a similar 
assembly of 100 and executive power to a board of 
commissioners. Gottwald, as premier, forced a 
Communist cabinet on Benes, with the exception 
of Jan Masaryk, foreign minister. Masaryk died 
in a fall from a window Mar. 10. Benes resigned 
June 7, 1948 and died Sept. 3. Gottwald -was named 
president and Antonin Zapotocky premier June 
14, 1948. 2 

‘A reorganization of the government, announced 
Feb. 2, 1953, placed chief power in the hands of a 
presidium. Its president is Antonin Zapotocky, 
elected by Parliament Mar. 21, 1953, to succeed 
Klement Gottwald (died March 14). Premier: Vil- 
jam Siroky. 

The budget for 1955-56, announced Mar. 22, 
1955, called for about $12 billion, with 12% for 
defense, an increase of 35%; 32.9% to agriculture 
and 51% to economic and industrial projects. 

Since 1949 the government has harassed Ameri- 
can businessmen and diplomats. Spectacular es- 
capes by Czechs to American lines have disclosed 
the unrest in their country. 

In January, 1955, the International Bank dropped 
Czechoslovakia from membership for nonpartici- 
pation. But the country was included in the 
American food grants of 1954-55. 

Education and Religion. An estimated 75% of 


the population is Roman Catholic, the rest Prot- 
pico fee, Faget i government decree 

e , abolished private theological 
schools for state-controlled. 

Institutions of higher learning are the Czech 
University in Prague, founded in 1348; the Uni- 
versities of Brno and of Bratislava and a number 
of technical universities. 

Defense. Universal-military service for all be- 
tween 20 and 50 was re-established in 1945; with 
service for two years. With the Communist coup, 
the army was purged of unsympathetic leaders and 
believed reorganized by U.S.S.R. advisers. Its 
strength is estimated at 230,000. 

Czechoslovakia was one of the 8 Communist 
nations signing the 20-year Mutual Defense Pact 
at Warsaw May 14, 1955, providing for a unified 
military command. 


Denmark 
KONGERIGET DANMARK 


Capital: Copenhagen. Area: 16,576 square miles. 
Population (govt. estimate, 1953, including Faroe 
Islands and Greenland): 4,408,400. Flag: white 
cross on red field (Dannebrog). Monetary Unit: 
Krone, pl. Kroner (U.S. 14.48c). 

Descriptive. Denmark, a kingdom, occupies the 
peninsula of Jutland, thrusting out to the North 
from Germany, which is its only land neighbor, 
between the North Sea and the Baltic Sea, with 
the adjacent islands. The Skagerrak separates it 
from Norway, and Kattegat from Sweden. The 
country consists of low undulating plains, 

Resources and Industries. One third of the pop- 
ulation lives by agriculture on more than 70% of 
the usable land. Denmark normally exports more 
butter and produces more bacon than any other 
country except the U.S. Fisheries are valuable. 

The first cooperative consumers’ society was 
established 1866 and today the system has 1,984 
affiliated societies and includes 420,000 house- 
holds, about 45% of the whole population. Danish 
farmers operate more than 1,300 cooperative dai- 
ries, 60 cooperative bacon factories and numerous 


slaughterhouses. 
Annual foreign trade in million kroner: 
Imports Exports 
1952 6,645 5,874 
1953 6,880 6,106 
1954 8,024 6,549 


History and Government. The origin of Copen- 
hagen (Kébenhayn) dates back to ancient times, 
when the fishing and trading place named Havn 
(port) grew up on a cluster of islets in the Sound, 
but Bishop Absalon (1128-1201) is regarded as the 
actual founder of the city. On one of the islets he 
built a stronghold against the pirating Wends and 
the remnants of this still exist underground in 
front of Christiansborg. Elsinore (Helsingér) con- 
tains the reputed grave of Hamlet, the Danish 
prince immortalized by Shakespeare. A great at- 
traction here is the castle of ‘Kronborg which once 
commanded the Sound when duties were exacted 
from every passing vessel. 

Denmark has public assistance, health insurance, 
disability and old-age pensions, workmen’s com- 
pensation and unemployment insurance. 

The King and Parliament jointly hold legislative 
power. A new constitution, adapting the Constitu- 
tion of 1849 to modern needs, was signed June 5, 
1953, Denmark’s Constitution Day. It made wom- 
en eligible to succeed to the throne, substituted 
a unicameral Parliament (the Folketing) of 179 
members for the former two-chamber Rigsdag, 
lowered the voting age from 25 to 23 years, 
changed the status of Greenland from that of a 
colony to a full member of the Danish Common- 
wealth with representatives in Parliament, and 
made legal provisions for Denmark’s full coopera- 
tion in projects of international scope through a 
clause ceding Danish sovereignty rights in certain 
cases, if approved by five-sixths of the Folketing 
members or by plebiscite majority. 

The King of Denmark is Frederik IX (born 
March 11, 1899) who succeeded to the throne on 
the death of his father, King Christian X, April 
20, 1947, He married Princess Ingrid of Sweden 
and they have three daughters: Princess Mar- 
grethe, heir-presumptive (born April 16, 1940). 
Princess Benedikte (born April 29, 1944), Princess 
Anne-Marie (born Aug. 30, 1946). The King has 
one brother, Prince Knud (born July 27, 1900). 

Prime Minister: H. C. Hansen, appointed Feb, 
1, 1955. 

Education and Religion. The Evangelical Lu- 
theran is the established religion, but there is com- 
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lete religious tolerance. Education is compulsory. 
The University of Copenhagen was founded in 1479. 

Defense. The army is composed of conscripts with 
compulsory training between the ages of 19 to 25. 
The navy comprises fleet and coast defense forces. 
The air force, reorganized in 1948, is being ex- 
panded. Estimated strengths are: Army, 100,000 
plus local defense units of about 25,000; navy, 
20,000; air force, 8 fighter and fighter-bomber 
squadrons totaling 15,000. Seven airfields have 
been approved under the NATO program. 

The Faroe Islands in the North Atlantic, about 
300 miles northwest of the Shetlands, area 540 
sq. Mi., pop. 32,000, have extensive home rule. 


_GREENLAND 

Greenland, a huge island between the North 
Atlantic and the Polar Sea, is separated from the 
North American continent by Davis Strait and 
Baffin Bay. It extends northward from 60°-86° 
WN. lat. Its total area is 827,300 square miles, 
105,234 of which are ice-capped. Most of the island 
is a lofty plateau 9,000 to 10,000 ft. in altitude. 
The average thickness of the ice cap is 1,000 it. 
The population (1951) was 22,890 natives and 
1,269 Europeans. The capital is Godthaab. 

The deposits of cryolite are the largest in the 
world. Fish, fur and graphite are the other ex- 
ports. It is Denmark’s only colony. 


Dominican Republic 
REPUBLICA DOMINICANA 

Capital: Ciudad Trujillo. Area (est.) 19,333 
square miles. Population (U.N. est., 1954): 2,347,- 
000. Flag: four alternating red and blue squares 
quartered by white cross. Monetary unit: Pese 
(U.S. $1). 

Descriptive. The Dominican Republic occupies 
the eastern two-thirds of the Island of Hispaniola 
(called La Espanola by Columbus), second largest 
of the Greater Antilles, situated between Cuba on 
the West and Puerto Rico on the East. The boun- 
dary between it and the Republic of Haiti, which 
occupies the western part of the island, is 193 
miles long. It has a coastline of 1,017 miles. 
Climate is generally sub-tropical. 

Resources and Industries. The land is very fer- 
tile, about 15,500 square miles being cultivable; 
agriculture and stock raising are the principal 
industries. Sugar, cacao, molasses, coffee, rice, corn 
and tobacco are the chief products. 

The country contains deposits of silver, plati- 
num, copper, iron, salt and petroleum and the 
mining industry is under development. 

Chief manufactures are rum, alcohol, chocolate, 
molasses, textiles and apparel, chemicals, shoes, 
furniture. 

History and Government. The Republic was 
formed after the successive expulsion of the 
Spanish, French and Haitians. Santo Domingo was 
long the center of Spanish power in America. 

The country was occupied by American Marines 
from 1916 until 1924, when a _ constitutionally 
elected government was installed. The country now 
uA gecverned under the constitution of Jan. 10, 
1947. 

The President is elected by direct. vote every 
five years. The National Congress consists of a 
Senate and a Chamber of Deputies. All persons 
over 18 have the right of suffrage. The President: 
Hector B. Trujillo, elected May 16, 1952. 

Education and Religion. The population is com- 
posed of whites, mulattoes, and a 19 percentage of 
negroes. The State has no religion and there is 
toleraton for all faiths. The population is almost 
wholly Roman Catholic. Education is free and 
compulsory. The language is Spanish, but English 
is widely spoken. The University of Santo Domingo 
was established 1538 by the Dominicans. 

Defense. The armed forces comprise approxi- 
mately 12,000 officers and men. The Navy operates 
a@ coastal patrol. There is an air corps. 


Ecuador 
REPUBLICA DEL ECUADOR 

Capital: Quito. Area (govt. est.): 116,270 square 
miles. Population (U.N. estimate 1954): 3,567,000. 
Flag: broad yellow bar above narrower blue and 
red bands respectively with coat of arms in center. 
Monetary unit: Sucre (U.S. 6.6c). 

Descriptive. Ecuador, on the northern Pacific 
Coast of South America, extends from about 100 
miles north of the Equator to 400 miles south of it. 
It is bounded by Colombia on the North and Peru 
on the East and South. Two cordillera of the 
Andes mountains cross the country from north to 
south, dividing it into three natural zones—coastal, 


and the orient extending to the border 
highlands, 4 


th Peru. among Ecuador’s 22 peaks 
pies a number of South “America’s highest vol- 
canos, including Chimborazo (20,577 ft.), Coto- 


axi, Iliniza, Cayambe, and Altar. 

Perneluded in the area of Ecuador but not the 
population are the Galapagos (Tortoise) Islands 
with an area of 3.028 miles. The chief islands in 
the archipelago are San Cristobal (Chatham), 
Santa Maria (Florena), Santa Cruz (Indefatig- 
Se Salvador (James) and Isabella (Albe- 
marle). 

Guayaquil, on the southwest coast, is the chief 
seaport, and also serves Panagra and Braniff 
Airlines from the United States. Otavalo, Quito, 
Ambato and Cuenca are popular with tourists. 

Resources and Industries. The country is rich in 
undeveloped minerals. Rich silver ore is found at 
Pillzhum in Cafiar. Petroleum output is increasing. 
Large deposits of copper, iron, lead, coal and sul- 
phur are known to exist. Modern farm methods 
have redoubled Ecuador’s agricultural growth 
since 1948. Rice exports have doubled, bananas 
quadrupled. Other agricultural products are cere- 
als, potatoes, fruits, cocoa, coffee. Cacao ranks 
first in exports by value. Others include kapok, 
rubber, mangrove bark, coffee and alligator skins. 
The so-called Panama or ‘‘Jipijapa’’ hats, made 
of Toquilla straw, are manufactured in Ecuador. 

Ecuador is the chief source of the supply of 
balsa, a light wood, half as heavy as cork but 
yery strong and used in aircraft and ships. 

The chief imports are cotton goods, metals, 
jewelry, foodstuffs, liquors, drugs, chemicals; 
woolen, silk, rayon and linen goods. The United 
States ranks first as the source of imports. 

History and. Government. Following three cen- 
turies of Spanish rule, the Presidency of Quito 
(Ecuador) was united to the Republic of Colombia, 
Dec. 17, 1819, from which it seceded May 13, 1830 
and became a republic. 

Under the republic’s new constitution (promul- 
gated March 6, 1945, effective Dec. 31, 1946), the 
President is elected directly by the people for a 
four-year term and the Congress consists of a 
Senate and Chamber of Representatives. 

The president is Dr. Jose Maria Velasco Ibarra, 
elected June 1, 1952. 

Education and Religion. Roman Catholic is the 
chief religion. Primary education is compulsory. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory. 


Egypt 
JAMHURYAT MISR 

Capital: Cairo. Area: 386,198 sq. mi. (est.). 
Population (U.N. est. 1954): 22,469,000. Flag: White 
crescent and three five-pointed stars on green 
field. Monetary unit: Egyptian pound, 100 piastres 
(U.S. $2.87). 

Descriptive. Egypt, a republic since 1953, occu= 
pies the northeast corner of Africa on the Medi- 
terranean sea. On the East lie Israel and 1,200 
mi. of Red Sea separating Egypt from Saudi Ara- 
bia. Libya is on the West and Sudan is south 
of 22° N. Lat. The peninsula of Sinai extends 
into the Red Sea, with the Gulf of Aqaba on the 
East and the Gulf of Suez inside Egypt, and the 
Suez Canal connecting the Gulf of Suez with the 
Mediterranean. Jurisdiction over a 28-mi. wide 
strip of Asia Minor west of Israel, including Gaza, 
was given Egypt by an armistice commission as a 
refuge for displaced Arabs. 

Alexandria is the chief port. Cairo, largest city, 
is rich in archaeological treasures, cafes, bazaars. 
Excursions for tourists are conducted to the pyra-~ 
mids, Sphinx, temple ruins at Karnak and Luxor, 
and other ancient monuments. : 

Resources and Industries. Productive acreage 
lies in the Valley of the Nile and its delta, or 
Lower Egypt, north of Cairo. The Nile flows 
through 960 mi. in Egypt and covers 2,850 sq. mi. 
with waters and marshes. About 13,000 sq. mi. 
are cultivated for cereals, vegetables, cotton and 
sugar cane, and 1,900 sq. mi. have canals and fruit 
plantations. The Nile rises in June and reaches 
its peak by October, regulated by dams. The land 
is divided into rectangular basins protected by 
banks; water is admitted to a depth of 3 ft., and 
left 40 days; it is then run off and seed is broad- 
cast. Fruit is plentiful and includes grapes, dates, 
figs, .pomegranates, peaches, apricots, oranges, 
lemons, bananas and olives. 

A 5-year land reform, begun Sept., 1952, limited 
land holdings to 200 acres and enables peasants 
to acquire them on 30-year payments. Large hold- 


ings were requisitioned but owners were reim- 
bursed, 
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The dams conserving Nile waters are among the members of the Moslem Brotherhood, and when 
largest in the world. Aswan, at the First Cata- Naguib’s name was linked with the Brotherhood 


ract, is 176 ft. high, creating a reservoir 230 mi. 
long. Gabel Awila dam is over 3 mi. long. The 
High Dam project to be constructed in southern 
Egypt just south of the present Aswan dam will 
back up 140 to 216 billion cu. yds. of water, add 
2,000,000 acres to arable land and create hydro- 
electric power of 10 billion kw. annually. It will 
cost $500,000,000 and be exceeded in size only by 
Fort Peck Dam (U.S8.). 

A variety of minerals is found in Egypt, princi- 
pally phosphate rock and petroleum. Others are 
ochres, sulphate of magnesia, talc, building stones, 
gypsum, natron, salt, gold, iron, alum, copper, 
beryl, granite and sulphur. 

Egypt has textile plants, yarn factories, cement 
and fertilizer factories, and a thriving film in- 
dustry supplying the Arab world. 

The principal imports are wheat, textiles, min- 
eral, chemical and pharmaceutical products; wood 
and cork articles; paper; metals; machinery and 
motor vehicles. Exports are chiefly agricultural 
products-and cotton. 

History and Government. Archaeological recor 
of ancient empires in Egypt go back to 4,000 B.C. 
A high civilization of rulers and priests dominated 
the lowly serfs. Assyrians, Persians, Greeks (Alex- 
ander of Macedon), Romans, Saracens, Turks, 
French (Napoleon) and British invaded Egypt. 
Under Turkish sultans the khedive as hereditary 
viceroy had wide authority but repeated insolvency 
led to regulation by European powers. Britain, 
which supervised the administration after 1882, 
made Egypt a protectorate in 1914 to defend it 
when Turkey joined Germany in war, but ended 
it Feb. 28, 1922. Britain then recognized Egypt as 
a sovereign state but reserved defense, security of 
British communications and nationals, and the 
Sudan. 

The sultan became King Fouad I Mar, 15, 1922, 
and a constitution was adopted 1923. King Fouad 
I died Apr. 28, 1936, and was succeeded by his 
son, Farouk I, who did not come of age until July 
29, 1937. Farouk was married to (1) Farida Zul- 
fikar, divorced 1948; children, Princess Ferial, b. 
1939, Princess Fawzia, b. 1940, Princess Fadia, b. 
1943; (2) Narriman Sadek, May 6, 1951, divorced 
Feb. 2, 1953: Son: Prince Ahmed Fouad II, b. 
Jan. 16, 1952. King Farouk abdicated July 26, 
1952, and leit the country. His son was named 
nominal ruler under a regeney council, Aug. 5, 
1952. The crown was abolished when Egypt was 
declared a republic, June 18, 1953. 

A movement for complete national independence, 
expansion of territory and closer association with 
the Arab world in Near East aims developed 
powerfully in the 1930's. 

In 1936 an Anglo-Fgyptian treaty of alliance 
revised the conditions of association. Britain 
agreed to a condominium over the Sudan, with 
British and Egyptian troops cooperating, and ob- 
tained the right to retain 10,000 soldiers and 400 
airmen to defend the Suez Canal for 20 years until 
Egypt could, take over, and also held naval bases 
in Alexanderia and Port Said. 

Egypt became a charter member of the U.N. and 
in 1945 led in organization of the Arab League. 
In 1947 Egypt brought before the Security Coun- 
cil, U.N., a demand for unification of Egypt and 
Sudan and evacuation of all British troops from 
the Suez. In October, 1951, Egypt abrogated its 
1936 treaty with Britain. Parliament amended the 
constitution Oct. 16, 1951, to provide for a sep- 
arate Sudanese constitution. The Sudan, with 
U.N. support, moved toward independence, but a 
strong pro-Egypt party developed in the Sudan. 
See Sudan. 

Negotiations over the Suez resulted in frequent 
clashes on the border. A 7-year Anglo-Egyptian 
agreement was signed in Cairo, October, 1954, pro- 
viding for withdrawal of all British troops from 
the Suez Canal zone by June 18, 1956. Consult 

z Canal. 
Pi netaarn in reforms, corruption in public office and 
royal extravagance Jed to an uprising July 23, 1952, 
when Maj. Gen. Mohammed Naguib (b. 1901), 
seized Cairo with the help of the army, and forced 
King Farouk out. Royalists and leaders of the 
Wafdist (extreme nationalist) party were arrested. 
The constitution was cancelled and a transition 
government instituted. Naguib became premier 
Sept. 7, 1952. When the republic was proclaimed 
June 18, 1953, Naguib became its first president 
and premier. Lt. Col. Gamal Abdel Nasser suc- 
ceeded Naguib as premier Apr. 18, 1954. An at- 
tempt to kill Nasser was made Oct. 26, 1954, by 


the military junta removed Naguib from the pres- 
idency. Nasser assumed the duties but not the 
title. The transition government comprises the pre- 
mier and a cabinet of 10 Revolution Command 
Council members and 8 civilian experts; the judi- 
ciary is independent. A republican constitution is 
planned and parliamentary elections tentatively 
scheduled for 1956. 

A social security law, passed in 1950, first in 
any oriental country, was put in preliminary op- 
eration May 1, 1951. The Ministry of Health 
maintains over 200 hospitals, works for sanitation 
with help of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Education and Religion. Moslems form 91.40% 
of the population. Christians 8.19% and Jews 
0.40%. Education is compulsory for all children 
between the ages of 7 and 12 and free through 
high school. There is a famous seat of Moslem 
learning in the University of Al-Azhar in Cairo, 
founded about 968 A.D. Three modern universities 
are Cairo University, Alexandria Univ., and Heli- 
opolis Univ. There are two American centers; 
American University, Cairo, and an American Col- 
lege for women, Assiut, Upper Egypt. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory for all. 
The Army and Air Force have been expanded. 

A Navy program comprising frigates, torpedo 
boats, minesweepers and other vessels is under 


WEY: THE SUEZ CANAL 

The Suez Canal, 103 mi, long, joins the Medi- 
terranean and the Red-Sea. Its minimum width 
is 196 ft., 10 in., and maximum draft for vessels 
35 ft. It was begun April, 1859, by a French cor- 
poration under Ferdinand de Lesseps and opened 
Nov. 24, 1875. Benj. Disraeli, British prime mini- 
ster, obtained control for Britian Nov. 24, 1875, 
by buying 176,752 shares from the Khedive Ismail 
of Egypt for £3,976,582 (nearly $20,000,000). Brit- 
ain increased its holdings to 295,026 shares out of 
652,932. The canal was to revert to Egypt in 1968, 
but prolonged nationalist agitation with clashes 
led to an agreement July 27, 1954, by which Brit- 
ain agreed to withdraw all troops (est. 80,000) 
within 20 mos. after signing pact on Oct. 19, 1954. 
For 7 years British troops may return if Egypt, 
any Arab nation or Turkey is attacked. Freedom 
of navigation, agreed 1888, was guaranteed to all 
nations, but Israel complained to the U.N. that 
its ships were being barred, leading to a directive 
to Egypt to yield passage. 


El Salvador 
REPUBLICA de EL SALVADOR 


Capital; San Salvador. Area (prov. est.): 8,259 
square miles. Population (U.N. est. 1954): 2,122,000. 
Flag: three horizontal bars, blue-white-blue, coat 
of ae on white. Monetary unit: Colon (U.S. 
40c). ‘ 

Descriptive. El Salvador, smallest of the six 
Central American or Middle American republics 
and only one without an Atlantic seacoast, is - 
pounded on the West by Guatemala, on the North 
and East by Honduras and the Gulf of Fonseca, 
and on the South by a Pacific coastline of about 
160 miles. A country of mountains, hills and up- 
land plains, it is entirely within the tropics, but 
tropic heat is modified by the elevation. 

San Salvador, the capital, is connected by rail or 
highway with all towns of importance. Three sea- 
ports, La Libertad, Acajutla and La Union (Cutu- 
co) are the principal means of entry. 

The three racial types are white, mestizo (of 
mixed white and Indian blood) and Indian, the 
jatter comprising about 20% of the population. 
About 62% is rural. 

Resources and Industries. The coffee plantations 
on the mountain slopes are the country’s eco- 
nomic mainstay, furnishing 80% of its exports. 
Henequen, gold, sugar and balsam are also ex- 
ported. Imports include cotton textiles, iron and 
steel manufactures, automobiles and trucks, wheat 
and flour, drugs and pharmaceuticals. 

History and Government. El Salvador became 
independent of Spain in 1821; member of the Cen- 
tral American Federation until 1839. The consti- 
tution provides for a unicameral legislative sys- 
tem, the National Assembly of Deputies, elected 
by popular yote. Voting is compulsory for males 
over 18. Married women more than 25 and un- 
married women more than 30 are allowed fran- 
chise. Women with a professional degree are en- 
titled to vote when they are 21, Executive power is 
vested in the president who is elected by direct, 
popular vote and is ineligible for immediate re- 


election. The president is assisted by a Council of 
Ministers who are named by him. 

President: Oscar Osorio, elected March 26, 1950. 

Education and Religion. Education is free and 
compulsory and the language is Spanish. The 
dominant religion is Roman Catholic. 

Defense. There is military instruction between 
the ages of 18 and 40. There is one Aviation Corps. 


Estonia 
EESTI VABARIIK 

ESTONIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLIC 

Capital: Tallinn. Area (1940): 18,353 square 
miles. Population (1940): 1,134,000. , 

Descriptive. Estonia comprises the one-time Rus- 
sian Empire province of Fstonia (Eestimaa), the 
northern part of Livonia, parts of the former 
Petjorski Krai and a number of islands in the 
Baltic Sea. It. is bounded on the East by_the 
U.S.S.R., Latvia on the South, the Gulf of Riga 
and the Baltic on the West, and the Gulf of Fin- 
jand on the North. The Estonians are of Finnish- 
Uerian origin. The country is a low plain inter- 
spersed with a series of rolling ‘hills. 

Resources and Industries. Chief occupations are 
agriculture and dairy farming. Crops include rye, 
oats and barley. About 22% of the territory is 
covered by forests which furnish material for 
furniture, match and pulp industries. Textiles, 
agricultural machinery, precision instruments also 
are manufactured. Mineral resources include 
shale, peat, phosphorites. 

By 1950 over 80% of all peasant farms had been 
collectivized. 

History and Government. Estonia declared its 
independence from Russia Feb. 24, 1918. It was 
overrun and incorporated by the U.S.S.R. in June 
1940. This action has not been recognized by the 
United States. Estonia was known as a country of 
quaint medieval towns. Tallinn was founded by 
King Valdemar II of Denmark in 1219; Narva, 
founded in the 13th century, contained a fortress 
built by the Russian Grand Duke Ivan ITI in 1492. 

Education and Religion. Before the occupation. 
78.6% of the population were Lutherans, 19% 
Greek Orthodox, Compulsory school attendance 
was extended to seven years in 1945; in 1950 there 
were 150,000 pupils. In 1949 there were 8 institu- 
tions of higher education, including Tartu (Dor- 
pat) University, founded in 1632. 


Ethiopia 
ABYSSINIA 
YEITIOPIA NEGUSE NEGUEST MENGUIST 
Capital: Addis Ababa. Area: 350,000 square 
miles (398,350 including Eritrea). Population 
(Govt. estimate 1953): 18,180,000. Flag: three 
horizontal bars, green-yellow-red, with lion in 
yellow bar. Monetary unit: Ethiopian dollar. 
Descriptive, Ethiopia (or Abyssinia), a kingdom, 
one of the oldest Christian nations in the world, 
is a mountainous volcanic country in Northeast 
Africa, bounded by Eritrea, French Somaliland 
and British Somaliland on the Northeast, Italian 
Somaliland on the Southeast, Kenya Colony 
Sead on the South and the Sudan on the 
est. 


its principal rivers are the Abbai (Blue Nile), 
Baro, Gibe, Didessa, Wabi, Awash, Juba, and 
Webi Shebeli. The climate is largely temperate, 
with a rainy season from June to September. 

Resources and Industries. Economy is mainly 
agricultural but industrial resources are potentially 
great. After agriculture Ethiopia’s most impor- 
tant resource is vast hydroelectric power, surveys 
of which are under way with aid of the Interna- 
tional Bank. Modern industrial enterprises are 
conducted by American and other firms. 

Fertile soil and abundant rainfall produce two 
crops annually. Wheat, barley, millet, tobacco 
sugar and coffee are principal crops, Cattle, 
sheep, goats and mules are raised in great num- 
bers. The horses are small but sturdy and popu- 
lar as polo ponies. Coffee of extremely high 
quality, used for blending, from the Province of 
Kaffa, accounts for half of the country’s foreign 
exchange. Hides and skins of domestic and wild 
animals also are exported. Mineral resources in- 
clude platinum, gold, silver, manganese, tin, cop- 
per, asbestos, potash, sulphur, mica, cement and 
salt. There are known deposits of coal and ‘iron; 
tests are in progress for petroleum. : 

Of the country’s 683 mi. of railroad, 486 mi 
connect Addis Ababa with Djibouti, French So- 
maliland. The highway system, 4,000 mi., three- 
fourths of which are all-weather roads, is under 
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with Ethiopia in 1952. 

..The present Emperor, Haile Selassie I, 225th — 
consecutive Solomonic ruler, was born July 23, — 
1892, crowned Nov. 2, 1930. He voluntarily estab- 
lished a Parliament and judiciary system, July 16, — 
1931. Members of the Senate, provincial governors ; 
and judiciary are appointed by the King and 
Council of Ministers; those of the Lower House are © 
elected. 

Education and Religion. Ethiopians are of Se- — 
mitic and Hamitic descent; culture has been in- 
fluenced by Greece and Egypt. Christianity is the 
predominant religion, embraced in 330 A.D.; the 
Coptic, Monophysite branch is practiced. Until © 
1952 the Egyptian Coptic Patriarch was the head 
of the Church, but the Emperor now appoints the © 
Ethiopian Archbishop. The estimated religious 
population follows: 

Christians (Amhara and Tigreans) 10,340,880 

Mohammedans~ 2.225."Hiss doeee sete 

Jews and. others ].5%-5.5~-5<aueee 4,470,240 

There are a number of training colleges, includ- 
ing a university college at Addis Ababa, and secon- 
dary and elementary schools. The official language ~ 
is Amharic; English is widely taught. Forty-six 
hospitals and 150 clinics operate; epidemic pre- 
vention is under direction of Ethiopian Pasteur 
Institute. 

Defense. The Emperor commands the Army, 
Navy and Air Force. High-ranking officers are 
trained in the United States and Great Britain. 

ERITREA 

Eritrea, an Italian colony for 67 years, stretches 
for 670 miles along the African coast of the Red 
Sea from Cape Kasar to Cape Dumereh, bordered 
on the west by the Sudan, on the south by Ethio- 
pia and French Somaliland. Its area is 48,350 sq. 
mi., population, est. 1951, 1,080,000. 

The lowlands along the coast are hot and ma- 
larial, but the uplands are often cold. Agriculture 
and stock raising are the chief industries. A rail- 
road 75 miles long connects the- seaport Massawa 
with the capital, Asmara, and Cheren and Agordat. 
Gold is mined in Hamassen and petroleum has 
been found, 

The U.N. General Assembly, regulating Italy’s 
former colonies, voted Dec. 3, 1950 that Eritrea, 
administered since World War II by Great Britain, 
be federated with Ethiopia. Eritrea chose a 68- 
member Assembly in March, 1952, which approved, 
July 9, a constitution drawn up by a U.N. com- 
mission establishing the region as an autonomous 
unit federated with Ethiopia, effective Sept. 11, 
1952, when the Emperor signed the act of federa- 
tion. Eritrea is represented in the Ethiopian Par- 
liament and Federal Council. 


Finland 
SUOMEN TASAVALTA—REPUBLIKEN FINLAND 


Capital: Helsinki. Area: 130,165 square miles, 
Population (U. N. estimate, 1954): 4,190,000, 
Flag: Extended blue cross on white field. Mone~ 
tary unit: Markka (U.S. 0.4348c). 

Descriptive. The Republic of Finland is bounded 
on the North by Norway, on the East by the 
U.S.S.R., on the South by the Gulf of Finland, 
and on the West by the Gulf of Bothnia, Sweden 
and Norway. 

Seventy percent of the land is forested. The 
eee and canal waterways are navigable for 3,000 

S. 

Resources and Industries. Although extending 
far north into extremely cold latitudes, with 
rugged climate and topography, Finland is an 
agricultural country. Lumbering is the most im- 
portant industry. The principal crops are rye, 
wheat, barley, oats, potatoes and hay. Other chief 
industries in the order of their importance are— 
paper and pulp; iron and mechanical works; tex- 
tiles, leather, rubber, fur and chemicals. 

The country’s economy recovered remarkably 
from effects of World War II. The index of in- 
dustrial production (1948—100) reached 142 in 


. Production rose 13% over 1953. Chemical 
increased 37%, cardboard 27%; export in- 


stries 25%. 

Finland’s merchant marine reached an all- 
e record of 675,544 tons at end of 1953. 

The cooperative system has worked throughout 

‘Finland for nearly 40 years with marked success, 

Foreign trade (in markkas): 


Imports Exports 
1952 182,186,000,000  156,829,000,000 
1953 121,860,000,000 131,555,000,000 
1954 152,137,000,000 . 156,618,000,000 


_ History and Government. Finland formed part 
of the Kingdom of Sweden, 1154-1809, then be- 
bead an autonomous Grand Duchy of the Russian 

pire. The country declared its independence 
Dec. 6, 1917, and became a republic July 17, 1919. 
_ Finland was attacked by the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics Nov. 30, 1939 and made 

ce after three months of fighting. Through 

@ peace (March, 1940) Finland ceded to the 
U.S.S.R. 16,173 square miles of territory. All this 
was recovered in 1941 when Finland joined Nazi 

many against U.S.S.R. After its defeat Finland 

t. 19, 1944, ceded to the U.S.S.R. the Petsamo 
area and leased the Porkkala headland for 50 
years to the U.S.S.R. 
On Apr. 6, 1948 Finland signed a ten-year 
friendship and mutual assistance pact with the 
U.S.S.R. It also signed 5-year trade pacts in 1950 
and 1954. Finland completed reparations pay- 
ments in goods valued at $226,500,000 (1938 prices) 
in Sept. 1952. 

The President is chosen for a term of six years 
by an Electoral College of 300 named by direct 
vote: he appoints the Cabinet. Juho K. Paasikivi 
was elected President by Parliament March 9, 
1946: re-elected Feb. 1950. The Premier is Dr. 
"“Urho Kekkonen, appointed Oct. 20, 1954. 

There is a single legislative chamber, the Diet 
(Eduskunta), and the voting system is designed 
for proportional representation. 

In general elections March 7-8, 1954, the 200 
seats in the Diet were distributed: Social Demo- 
crats, 54; Agrarians, 53; People’s Democrats, 43; 
Conservatives, 24; Swedish People’s party, 13; 
Finnish People’s, 13. 

Education and Religion. The Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church is the state religion, although there 
is absolutely free worship. Literacy rate is highest 
in the world—99%. There are three major univer- 
Sities—one in Helsinki and two in Turku, and 3 
colleges of technology and commerce in Helsinki. 

Defense. Universal military service prevails from 
17 years to 60. Males reaching 21 are summoned to 
service for a period of approximately a year for 
training. There is also an Air Force and a Coast 
Defense. Finland’s peace effective force is limited 
by the Peace Treaty, Feb. 10, 1947, at 41,900, 


all arms. 
France 
LA REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE 


Capital: Paris. Area: 212,659 square miles. Popu- 
jation (1954 census): 43,041,000. Flag: three verti- 
cal bars, blue-white-red. Monetary unit: Franc 
(U.S. 0.2857e). 

Descriptive. The Republic of France, most west- 
erly country of Central Europe, extends from 42° 
20’ to 51°5’ north latitude, and from 7°45’ East 
longitude to 4°45’ West longitude. 

On the East and Northeast lie Belgium and 
Luxemburg, the Saar and Germany. The Jura 
mountains and Lake Geneva separate it from 
Switzerland and the Graian Alps and the Maritime 

“Alps from Italy on the Southeast. On the South 
are the Mediterranean Sea and Spain, with the 
| Pyrenees for the boundary line. On the West are 
the Bay of Biscay and the Atlantic Ocean, and on 
the North the English Channel and the Straits 
of Dover separate if from England. From the 
"Worth to the South its length is approximately 600 
miles, and from the western extremity near Brest 
to Strasbourg on the Rhine it is about 560 miles 
wide. The coastline on the North is 700 miles long; 
glong the Atlantic and La Bay of Biscay, 865; on 
the Mediterranean, 384 miles. 
The island of Corsica, which lies in the Mediter- 
ranean off the West coast of Italy and North of 
Sardinia, forms an integral part of France. It 
has an area of 3.367 square miles and a population 
(1954) of 244,266. The capital is Ajaccio, birth- 
lace of Napoleon. 
4 Pearce hes the highest mountain in Europe west 
of the Caucausus; Mont Blanc is 15,781 ft. On the 
French side of the Pyrenees are several peaks ex- 
ceeding 10,000 ft. in height. 
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There are four important rivers, the Seine, the 
Loire, the Garonne and the Rhone, the left bank 
of the Rhine from Basle, Switzerland, to Lauter- 
bourg, and a dozen others, all of great value 
Pernages — stort ee cone, binds them to- 

ether. e waterways 7,543 miles 
of which canals cover 3,031. ee crs 

Resources and Industries, Agriculturally, France 
is a country of small diversified farms occupying 
30% of the employed, producing wheat, corn, rye, 
barley, oats, potatoes, grapes, apples, pears, plums, 
peaches, apricots, nuts and cherries. The agrarian 
structure is under modernization. The fishing in- 
dustry is extensive. : 

The country is rich in minerals, and the basins 
of Pas de Calais and Lorraine are noted for their 
huge coal deposits. Subterranean products, besides 
coal, include lignite, iron ore, bauxite, pyrites, 
mineral oils, auriferous ore, asphalt, rock salt and 
potash salts. The iron ore desposits in eastern 
France and the bauxite deposits in central France 
are among the richest in the world. 

Seven power stations built since 1945 produce 
over 1 billion kwh annually. Projects are under 
way to develop the Rhone River Valley and the 
Rhine between Basel and Strasbourg. 

French railways, totalling 26,417 miles, and for- 
merly owned and operated under seven great rail- 
way systems, two of which were State-owned, 
were merged Jan. 1, 1938 into one French National 
Railway system, the Société Nationale des Chemins 
de Fer Francaise. The merchant marine has in- 
creased by 860,000 tons since 1939 to 734 ships 
totaling 3,591,030 tons in 1955. 

Manufactures occupy a predominant position in 
the economic life of the nation, and chief among 
these are the making of chemicals, silk and cotton 
textiles, perfumes, automobiles and iron prod- 
ucts. Industrial production (1938—100) reached 
166 in Dec., 1954, averaging 153 for the year. Some 
of basic principles of atomic energy were discov- 
ered by French scientists. It has Saclay pile and 
planned to have atomic power plants in operation 
at Marcoule by July, 1956- 

Numerous small units, many of the family 
type, are characteristic of French economic activ- 
ity. The National Institute of Statistics found 
that 54.2% of industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments in 1953 had no salaried workers, but 
were operated by the owner and often with his 
wife. Of the 45.8% employing salaried workers, 
over half employed only one worker, while those 
with 51 to 100 or more workers were only 1.1% 
of the total. At the end of 1953 only 2,000 estab- 
lishments had more than 2,000 workers, mostly 
metallurgical, with 17 producing motor vehicles 
and bicycles. The most numerous small units, 
343,552, distributed farm products and foodstufis. 

Foreign trade, including overseas territories (in 
dollars): 


Imports Exports 
1948 2,510,000,000  1,082,000,000 
1949 2,426,000,000  1,574,000,000 
1950 3,064,942,857  3,064,635,714 
1951 4,591,900,000  4,225,000,000 
1952 4,547,000,000  4,047,085,717 
1953 4,166,000,000  4,020,000,000 
1954 4,348,800,000 4,321,000,000 

Trade with the United States (in dollars): 

Imports Exports 
1948 591,000,000 73,000,000 
1949 497,000,000 61,000,600 
1950 370,300,000 124,800,000 
1951 545,400,000 311,200,000 
1952 499,600,000 225,700,000 
1953 385,714,285 182,057,142 
1954 380,914,000 154,629,000 


The next international exposition in Paris will 
be held in 1961 (originally scheduled for 1957). 

History and Government. The monarchial system 
was overthrown by the French Revolution (1789- 
1793) and succeeded by the First Republic; there- 
after successively followed by the First Empire un- 
der Napoleon (1804-1814), a monarchy (1814-1848), 
the Second Republic (1848-1852), the Second Em- 
pire (1852-1870), the Third Republic (Sept. 4, 
1870). 

France, after a four-year interlude of totalita- 
rian government following her conquest in 1940 by 
the Nazi war machine and two years of political 
changes, adopted, Oct. 13, 1946, a new Constitu- 
tion establishing, the Fourth Republic. 

France was invaded by the Nazi armies in May, 
1940 and Paris was occupied June 14, 1940. An 
armistice was signed and Marshal Henri Philippe 
Petain was empowered by the National Assembly to 
become chief of state and revise the constitution. 


His government functioned at Vichy in unoccupied 
territory. 

With the liberation of France by the Allied 
Armies in Sept., 1944, a Provisional Government, 
headed by Gen. Charles de Gaulle as President 
of council was established by the French Commit- 
tee of National Liberation which had been formed 
in Algiers, 1943. This government resigned Jan., 
1946. Felix Gouin was elected president-premier, 
but resigned June 11, and Georges Bidault was 
made president-premier June 24, 1946. A new con- 
stitution was effective Dec. 24, 1946. It provides 
for a parliament consisting of the National Assem- 
bly of Deputies (currently 627) and a Council of the 
Republic with 320 members. Legislative powers are 
vested exclusively in the Assembly, with the Coun~- 
cil acting in an advisory capacity. A constitutional 
act, Dec. 7, 1954, restored broader powers to the 
Council. The President has wider powers than 
under the Third Republic but he cannot dissolve 
the Assembly. He is recognized as the head of the 
French Union, and serves for seven years. He may 
be reelected only once. 

The President is Rene Coty, Independent, elected 
Dec. 17, 1953, at a joint session of Parliament by 
a vote of 477 out of 947, succeeding Vincent Auriol. 

Premier: Edgar Faure, Radical, chosen Feb. 23, 
1955, succeeding Pierre Mendes-France, resigned 
Feb. 5 


Under the Constitution the French Union con- 
sists of 90 Departments of Metropolitan France, 
seven Overseas Departments, and a number of 
Overseas Territories. Trust Territories and Asso- 
ciated States. The Overseas Territories are en- 
dowed with a special statute with respect to their 
particular interests within the framework of the 
Republic. Among the 97 Departments into which 
France is divided for administrative purposes, the 
three northern Departments of Algeria in Northern 
Africa—Algiers, Oran and Constantine—have been 
treated as an integral part of France since 1881. 
The former colonies of Martinique, Guadeloupe, 
Reunion and Guyane (French Guiana) were given 
the status of Overseas Departments Jan. 1, 1947. 

Each of the Overseas units is represented in the 
National Assembly and Council of the Republic. 
Overseas Departments have at their head a Gov- 
ernor (Prefet) and an elected General Council; 
their towns have elected municipal councils. The 
Overseas Territories have local assemblies and, ac- 
cording to their development, their towns have 
elected municipal councils and mayors. 

Following National Assembly elections June 17, 
1951, seat strength of the six main parties exclu- 
Sive of affiliates was: Reunion of the French Peo- 
ple (Gaullist), 118; Socialist, 105; Communist, 99; 
Popular Republican, 83; Radical Socialist, 66; 
Independent Republican, 43. 

Both employers and employees contribute to the 
old-age pension fund. There is provision for fam- 
ily allowance, and compulsory social insurance 
for ilIness, maternity, disability and death. 

Since its liberation, France has put into effect a 
program of progressively nationalizing industries, 
banks, coal mines, air lines, and other utilities. 

The Assembly granted Premier Faure temporary 
economic powers in an effort to expand agricul- 
ture, industrial production and foreign trade, and 
to reform the tax system in 1955. 


The budget in francs: 


CTO SS An yates .»» .2,217,000,000,000 
NO Gilvelvcstrntw se cieel, 2,648,000,000,000 
MOD Sime ati te hr Sela sicrs ¢ 3,498,000,000,000 
LCDR vod cas Men omeies 3,631,400,000,000 
DO arertiaty itis tala ne 3,327,000,000,000 
MOMs cis Ka), <'s' ore cccietes 3,369,400,000,000 


Education and Religion. Primary, secondar 
higher education are free and instruction i aes 
pulsory between the ages of six and 14, There are 
17 ees in the country. 

The country is predominantly Roman Cathol 
only about 1,000,000 being Protestants. The steed 
Yecognizes no religion and tolerates all. 


Defense. Compulsory service for 20- - 

raised from 12 to 18 months Oct. 28 1950. coe 
pulsory military training has existed since 1798 
An extensive rearming program is under way, 
with the help of American funds. France sup- 
ports the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
voting ratification of Western European Union 
treaty authorizing rearmament of West Germany 
Mar. 27, 1955. It also is a member of the Western 
European Coal and Steel Community, and has a 
long-term pact with the Saar for lease of the 
latter’s mines and other economic relations. 


French Overseas Territories 
and Associated States 


AMERICAT in Asia: -o).>.-- 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.... - 
epee at Sy Bae Pe ir 
French Guiana and Inini..-. 


Total in America. ..... 
OeaNa lonia, etc 

w Caled y OI. walasime’ 

Society Islands (Tahiti, etc.) 


Totalin Oceania........ 
AFRICA 


Protectorate) . . 
Africa... 


Cameroons ( hi 
French Equatorial Afr 
UNION. Soci ee eee 
Madagascar... ...i¢..65 eee 
MOTO ..oo a bons’ ea ee Sie 
French Somaliland......... 
Total-in Africa. .......<s¢% 4 


,297,875|51,377,458 | 

4,660,578|69,040,171 
ALGERIA 4 
L’ Algerie 

Algeria is in the northern part of Africa, extend- 
ing for 650 miles along the Mediterranean Sea. 
between Tunisia on the East and Morocco on the 
West. Both neighbors are French Protectorates. 
The northern territory extends inland approxi- 
mately 350 miles; beyond, the four southern terri- 
tories extend southward indefinitely into the Sa- 
hara Desert, merging into French West Africa, 
On the coast is an area, the Tell, from 50 to 100 
miles wide, of very fertile plains with valleys run- 
ning out from the hills. The two chains of the 
Atlas Mountains, reaching to altitudes of 7,000 
feet, divide the country from the Sahara. Algeria 
has a population of 9,251,000 (est. 1952) and area 
of 847,552 square miles. The capital is Algiers. 
The natives are Moslems. 

The Northern Territory, area 80,117 square miles 
is divided into three Departments: Algiers, popula- 
tion, 2,765,898; Oran, 1,990,729; and Constantine, 
3,102,396. Each Department sends senators and 
deputies to the National Assembly. 

The Southern Territories of Ain-Sefra, Ghardaia, 
Touggourt and the Saharan Oases have 167,435 
Square miles; population (1948) 816,993. 

Under the revised statute of 1947 there is an 
Algerian Assembly, of two colleges of 60 members 
each and a government council to assist the 
governor general. The Southern Territories are 
administered by the governor general. 

Agricultural products include wheat, barley, oats, 
corn, potatoes, artichokes, flax and tobacco. Wine 
and olive oil are produced. Dates, pomegranates 
and figs grow abundantly. Cattle raising is para- 
mount. There are large deposits of iron, zinc, lead, 
mercury, copper and antimony. 

The unit of currency is the Algerian franc, 
equivalent to the French franc. 

The principal imports are textiles, machines, 
automobiles, petroleum, sugar, coal, iron and steel, 
cereals and coffee. Exports consist chiefly of wines, 
cereals, sheep, olive oil, alfalfa, spirits. Trade is 
mainly with France. 


TUNISIA 
Afrikiya; Tunisie 

Tunisia, a Protectorate, one of the former Bar- 
bary states under the suzerainty of Turkey, is 
situated on the northern coast of Africa, with 
the Mediterranean Sea on the North and East, 
Libya on the Southeast, the Sahara Desert on the 
South and Algeria on the West. The capital is 
Tunis. The country has an area of 48,313 square 
miles and a population (1953) of 3,500,000, includ- 
ing 123,000 aliens. The native population is com- 
posed of Arabs and Berbers. The titular ruler (Bey 
of Tunis) is Sidi Mohammed el Amin Pasha. 

France sent a military force into the country 
in 1881 to protect Algeria from the raids of the 


Grand total 


Khroumer tribes, which resulted in a treaty, signed 
May 12, 1881, placing Tunisia under the protector- 
ate of France. 

Reforms introduced since 1947 insured a large 
measure of self-government and led to an agree- 
ment, signed June 3, 1955, approved Aug. 4, 
which restored internal sovereignty and pro- 
vided for an elected Tunisian Assembly. 

There are large fertile valleys in the mountain- 
ous north, excellent land for fruit culture in the 
northeast peninsula, high tablelands and pastures 
in the center, and famous oases and gardens in the 
south, where dates grow in profusion. The chief 
industry is agriculture, and wheat, barley, oats, 
olives, grapes and dates are produced in abun- 
dance, besides almonds, oranges, lemons, shad~- 
docks, pistachios, alfa grass, henna and cork. Lead, 
iron, phosphate and zinc are the most important 
minerals. 

Textiles, manufactured metals, and minerals 
comprise the chief imports; agricultural products, 
olive oil, and minerals are the principal exports. 


MOROCCO 
(For the French Protectorate in the Monarchy of 
Morocco, commonly called French Morocco, see 


page 366.) 
FRENCH WEST AFRICA 

French West Africa, federation of overseas ter- 
ritories, reaches from the Atlantic Ocean at about 
17° west ‘longitude across Africa to the Sudan at 
about 15° east longitude and from the southern 
desert boundaries of Morocco, Algeria, Tunis and 
Libya to the Gulf of Guinea and the indeterminate 
boundary of French Equatorial Africa. It has been 
formed by consolidation of seven colonies. The 
capital is Dakar. 

The territories export fruits, palm nuts and oil, 
rubber, cotton, cacao, coffee, woods, and peanuts. 
The chief imports are foodstuffs, textiles, ma- 
chinery and hardware, and spirits. Trade is main- 
ly with France, 


Colony Sq. mi. |Pop., 1951 
Senegal, incl. Dakar dist... 80,600} 2,092,700 
Guinea 105,200} 2,260,600 
Ivory Coast 123,200 170,000 
Up: Volta 105,900 108,600 
Dahomey. 5,900} 1,534,600 
French Sudan 450,500 ,346,900 
Maurita: 415,900 66,870 

HR OG ee cece crssat!erures ons, vee eve ,00| 2,127,330 
CREO] Ghia or aCR ee 1,821,600| 17,207,600 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 
French Congo 

French Equatorial Africa, federation of overseas 
territories, is in the heart of Africa and has a 
seacoast on the South Atlantic Ocean between 
Spanish Guinea and the Belgian Congo. 

Its other neighbors are the Cameroons, Sudan, 
Libya, French West Africa and Nigeria. French 
acquisition began in 1841 and its territory has 
since been extended by exploration and settlement. 
That part (107,270 square miles) ceded to Germany 
as compensation | for acknowledgment of the 
Morocco protectorate, 1911, was restored to France 
in the Treaty of Versailles and incorporated in this 
territory. The capital is Brazzaville. The con- 
stituent territories are: 


Territory Sq. mi. | Pop., 1951 
RAM ei sso km eis pivipis ian fou ao9 
Middle Congo........+++- A 1 
angi hs ce peintsie pee 238,000} 1,081,600 
Shad seam SAS ewisis <r amc 496,000| 2,252,700 
Otel ssc aases ewe sane 969,000| 4,436,500 


There are 300,000 square miles of tropical forests, 
rich in timber. Precious stones, gold, copper, 
lead and zinc are found. Manganese of high grade 
was discovered in 1953. Commerce is chiefly with 
France. Exports include diamonds, gold, crude and 
finished ivory goods. 
CAMEROONS AND TOGOLAND 

French Cameroons is part of the former German 
colony, Kamerun, in western Africa, It consists of 
166,489 square miles and was allotted to France as 
a Mandate by the Treaty of Versailles, constituted 
an autonomous territory by decree, March, 1921, 
and made a U.N. Trusteeship Dec., 1946. It is gov- 
erned by a Commissioner. The capital is Yaounde. 
Its population (estimated 1953) is 3,065,000 includ- 
ing several thousand Europeans. 

The colony has two seaports. Its chief products 
are palm oil, groundnuts, almonds, hides, cacao 
and ivory. Trade is principally with France. 
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Of Togoland, pre-World War I, German colony, 
France received 21,893 square miles, about two- 
rps Pete ee Gc pede Dahomey. 

a U.N. Trus with a population 
1,029,945 in 1952. 3 a ‘ 


FRENCH SOMALILAND 

French Somaliland lies between Eritrea, Ethi- 
opia and British Somaliland and is separated by 
the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb from Aden (British). 

The area is 9,071 square miles and population 
(est.), 61,625; the capital is Jibuti, its port on the 
Gulf of Aden, acquired in 1862. 

The Territory has few industries, except fishing 
and livestock. Salt is its most valuable resource 


and export, © wADAGASCAR 

Madagascar, an Overseas Territory, is an island 
off the East coast of Africa from which it is sep- 
arated by the Mozambique Channel (240 miles wide 
at its narrowest part). It is about 980 miles long 
and 360 miles wide at its greatest breadth. The 
area is 241,094 square miles; population (1953), 
4,369,500. The capital is Tananarive. To Madagas- 
car is attached for government the prosperous 
archipelago of the Comoro Islands with an area in 
all of about 790 square miles, and a population 
(1953) of 187,933. 

Madagascar came under a French protectorate, 
1885, and was declared a French colony in 1896. 
More than 3,000,000 acres are under cultivation, 
the chief crops being rice, manioc, beans, vanilla, 
maize, sweet potatoes, corn, coffee, cloves, tobacco, 
sugar cane and cacao. The forests are rich in 
cabinet wood and tanning bark, raffia, resins, gums 
and beeswax. 

Agriculture and stock-raising are the chief in- 
dustries. Minerals found include graphite, mica, 
precious and industrial stones, kaolin, nickel ore, 
phosphate, gold, uranium and radium. 


REUNION 

Reunion, a Department, is an island in the 
Indian Ocean, about 420 miles east of Madagascar, 
and has belonged to France since 1643. Reunion 
is. entitled to representation in Paris by two 
Senators and three Deputies. The area is 969 
sq. mi.; the population (1954) of 274,370 is 30% 
of French extraction. The chief products are 
sugar, rum, coffee, manioc, tapioca, vanilla and 
spices. The chief imports are rice and cereals. 


INDO-CHINESE ASSOCIATED STATES 


Area Pop. 
Capital sq. mi.|(est. 749) 
Viet Nam...... Saigon....... 127,380/22,614,000 
Cambodia...... Pnom-Penh... 88,780) 3,227,000 
MOBS stece acsleue ..{Vientiane.....| 69,480! 1,189,000 


Laos. ..- +--+. eee 

The Indo-Chinese Associated States situated in 
the southeastern part of Asia now comprise the 
three states listed above. Viet Nam consists of the 
former states of Tonkin, Annam and Cochin- 
China. Cambodia and Laos are constitutional 
monarchies. The group is bounded on the North 
by China, on the East and South by_ the South 
China Sea, and by Thailand on the West. The 
population (est. 1949) is 27,030,000, including 43,~- 
000 French. 

The chief minerals are coal, tin, lead and zine. 
The chief exports are rice, rubber, fish, coal, 
lumber, pepper, cattle and hides, corn, zinc and 
tin. The principal imports are cotton and silk 
cloths, metal articles, kerosene and automobiles, 

The nationalist movement in Indo-China gained 
impetus during World War II, but attempts to 
foster it were hampered by guerrilla warfare. Bao 
Dai, former Emperor of Annam, was recognized 
as Chief of State of Viet Nam by an agreement 
signed Mar. 8, 1949, which provided for an inde- 
pendent Viet Nam within the French Common- 
wealth, Cambodia and Laos concluded separate 
agreements with France the same year. Accords 
of Dec. 29, 1954, granted the three states full 
economic independence. The King of Cambodia is 
Norodom Suramarit, who succeeded his son, Noro~ 
dom Sihanouk, resigned Mar. 2, 1955. King of 
Laos is Sisavang Vong. 

France opposed the forces of Ho-Chi-Minh, Com- 
munist leader, with an Expeditionary Corps and 
native Viet Nam troops, 1945-1954. A cease-fire 
accord signed in Geneva July 21, 1954, effective by 
sectors from July 27 to Aug. 11, divided Viet Nam 
roughly along the Ben Hai River and approxi- 
mately coinciding with the 17th parallel, with a 
buffer zone. It provided for a phased 300-day 
withdrawal of French troops from Northern Viet 
Nam and elections to determine Viet Nam’s future 
scheduled between July 1955 and July 1956. Under 
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eement the Communists gained control of 
the imenii ern portion, about 77,000 sa. mi. poe 
12,000,000 population; South Viet Nam to comprise 
about 50,000 sq. mi. and 10,000,000 Dopiseee 
The Communist forces agreed to recognize the 
French-sponsored regimes of Laos and Cambodia. 
‘An estimated 500,000 refugees moved from Com- 
munist-controlled sections to South Viet Nam by 
March, 1955. The regime was torn by serious 
civil strife in 1954-1955 and the South Vietnamese 
government of Premier Ngo Dinh Diem was men- 
aced by armies of political rebels, religious sects 
and others. See Chronology. 
GUADELOUPE Wook a tas 
adelou} a Department, consis of tw 
fee seigade, : Basse-Terre and Grande Terre, sep- 
arated by @ narrow channel and five smaller 
jslands, is a group of the Leeward Islands in the 
West Indies between Antigua and Dominica. They 
have been in the possession of France since 1634 
and are represented in Parliament at Paris by two 
Senators and three Deputies. The government 
consists of a Governor (Prefet) and an elected 
General Council. The soil is very productive. The 
area of the entire group of islands is 583 square 
miles: population (1954 census) is 229,120. Basse- 
Terre is the capital. 
The principal exports are sugar, coffee, rum, 
cacao, vanilla, bananas. 


MARTINIQUE 

Martinique, one of the Windward Islands, in the 
West Indies, has been a possession since 1635, and 
a@ Department since Jan. 1, 1947. It is represented 
in the French Parliament by two Senators and 
three Deputies. It is administered by a Governor, 
a General Council, and elective Municipal Councils. 
In Martinique is located the famous volcano, Mt. 
Pelee. which in eruption on May 8, 1902, destroyed 
the city of St. Pierre with more than 30,000 in- 
habitants. The island is the birthplace of the 
Empress Josephine. 

Martinique has a population (1954 census) of 
239,130, and an area of 380 square miles. The 
capital is Fort-de-France. 

The chief exports are sugar, rum, bananas, pine- 
apples and cacao beans. Trade is mainly with 
France and the United States. The franc is the 
monetary unit. 


ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON 
St. Pierre and Miquelon are two groups of rocky 
barren islands close to the southwestern coast of 
Newfoundland, inhabited by fishermen. An ad- 
ministrator, assisted by a council, rules the is- 
lands. The exports are chiefly cod, dried and fresh, 
and other fish products. Imports consist of tex- 
tiles, salt, wines, foodstuffs and meat. A regular 
boat service is maintained with North Sydney and 
Halifax. A telegraph cable connects St, Pierre 
with Europe and the American continent. 
The St. Pierre group has an area of 10 square 
miles; Miquelon, 83 square miles. Total population 
(1951), 4,600. The capital is St. Pierre. 


FRENCH GUIANA 

French Guiana, a Department, is on the North 
coast of South America in the Atlantic Ocean with 
Dutch Guiana on the West and Brazil on the East 
and South. The population (1954 census) is 27,863, 
including the hinterland of Inini, separated terri- 
torially from Guiana July 6, 1930. The area of 
Guiana is 34,740 square miles. The area of Inini 
is 30,301 square miles. Guiana sends one Senator 
and one Deputy to the Chamber at Paris. The 
colony has a Governor and a Council General of 
16 elected members. The capital is Cayenne. 

In 1944 France ordered the famous penal colony, 
Devil’s Island, to be liquidated and its 2,800 in- 
mates repatriated. 

Immense forests of rich timber cover the terri- 
tory. Very little of the land is cultivated. The 
principal crops are rice, corn, manioc, cacao, ba- 
hanas, and sugar cane. Placer gold mining is the 
most important industry. Exports comprise cacao 
bananas, various woods, gold, fish glue, rum, rose~ 
wood essence, lumber and hides. 
OCEANTIA—SOCIETY ISLANDS (TAHITI, ETC.) 

The French possessions, widely scattered in the 
southern Pacific Ocean, were grouped together 
in 1903 as one homogeneous colony under one Goy- 
ernor with headquarters at Papeete, Tahiti, one of 
the Society Islands. The other groups are the Mar- 
quesas, the Tuamoti Group, the Leeward Islands, 
the Gambier, the Tubuai, and Rapa Islands. Ta- 
hiti is picturesque and mountainous with a pro- 
ductive coastland bearing cocoanut, banana and 
orange trees, sugar cane, vanilla and other tropi- 


cal fruits. EVEDErApIOD af COTS, EEE 
are the chief lustries. 

The area of the islands administered at 
is 1,520 square miles; population (est.), 63,000. 

New Caledonia, with an area of 8,548 square 
miles and a population (est.) of 62,000, is 248 
miles long and has an average breadth of 31 miles. 
It is about half way between Australia and the 
Pines Ee ces he taka Fan 

A allis e, 
aoa Fortuna, and Alofi.. The group 


Mining is the chief industry. Chrome, balt, 
nickel and manganese abound. Other minerals 
found are antimony, mercury, cinnabar, silver, 
gold, lead and copper. Agricultural products in- 
clude coffee, copra, cotton, manioc (cassava), corn, 
tobacco, bananas and pineapples. 

The New Hebrides, 250 miles Northeast of New 
Caledonia.and 500 miles West of Fiji, is a group 
with an aggregate area of 5,700 square miles, hay- 
ing a native population estimated at about 50,000 
and a small white population. The group has been 
a Condominium since 1906 and administered joint- 
ly by High Commissioners of France and Great 
Britain. Chief products are copra, cotton, cacao 


and coffee. 
Germany 
DEUTSCHLAND 

Area (Oct., 1946): 143,200 sq. mi. Population 
(1946): 67,032,242; (1955 estimate): 171,581,249. 
Now divided into two units: Federal Re- 
public of Germany (West Germany), and German 
Democratic Republic (East Germany). 

Descriptive. Germany, in Central Europe, is 
bounded north by the North Sea, Baltic Sea, 
and Denmark; east by Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Austria; south by Austria, Liechtenstein and 
Switzerland; west by North Sea, Netherlands, 
Belgium, Luxemburg and France. Final boundar- 
ies have not been established pending a peace 
treaty for the whole of Germany. 

The German Empire reached its peak before 
World War I in 1914. At that time the home- 
land comprised 208,780 sq. mi., and German East 
Africa had 1,035,086 sq. mi, After the war 
Germany ceded Alsace-Lorraine to France; Eupen 
and Malmedy to Belgium; parts of Silesia to 
Poland and Czechoslovakia; part of Schleswig to 
Denmark; lost all of its colonies as well as the 
ports of Memel and Danzig. The Saar, indus- 
trial region, went to a League of Nations com- 
mission for 15 years, after which it was returned 
to Germany by plebiscite. In 1938 Germany had 
186,627 sq. mi.; population (census 1939), 69,- 
022,213. 

The climate and terrain are varied. West 
Germany includes large parts of the Rhine basin, 
with hilly sections adjoining both banks of the 
Rhine river filling center of the country. North 
of Bonn are the plains of the upper Rhine and 
lowlands of Cologne. The climate ranges from 
oceanic in the northwest to continental east of 
the Weser river and Bavaria, East Germany is 
composed largely of the region of the Elbe River 
and its tributaries and part of the Oder basin, 
Most of the territory is level, except for the 
hilly Erzgebirge region in the south. Its climate 
is cooler than that of West Germany, with long, 
cold winters and short summers. 

Resources and Industries. Agriculture is a high- 
ly specialized industry. Some of more important 
crops are wheat, rye, barley, oats, potatoes, sugar 
beets and hay. Other commercial products are 
grapes, hops, apples, pears, plums, cherries, apri- 
cots, tobacco, peaches and walnuts. 

Principal minerals are coal, lignite, iron, zinc, 
lead, copper, salt, potash and petroleum. Bulk 
of mining is in North Rhine-Westphalia, Central 
Germany, the Harz, and Westerwald. Oil comes 
chiefly from Emsland near Netherlands border, 
ee peepee. aes and steel production is 

e Ruhr an p 

and Dit apie Saar; also in Sieg, Lahn 
pproximately 75% of German industries sur- 
vived World War II, but activity was almost at 
a standstill. ECA aid prompted a spectacular 
prestit! in Wests Micteaay, toward which the 
¢ center of gravi = 
tinues to-ahitt, £ ty of the country con 

story and Government. Germanic tril 
defeated by Julius Caesar, c. 50 B. C. ana ete 
out the Romans under Varus 9 A. D. Charlemagne, 
Tuler of the Franks, consolidated Saxon, Bavarian, 
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enish, Frankish and other lands; after him 
g eastern part became the German Empire, 
Consult Rulers of Middle Europe. The Thirty 
_ Years’ War, 1618-1648, split Germany into small 

principalities and kingdoms. After Napoleon, 

Austria contended with Prussia for dominance, 
' but lost the Seven Weeks’ War to Prussia, 1866. 
_ Otto von Bismarck, Prussian chancellor, formed 

the. North German Confederation, 1867. 

In 1870 Bismarck maneuvered Napoleon III in- 
to declaring war. After the quick defeat of France 
Bismarck formed the German Empire (Deutsches 
_ Reich) and on Jan. 18, 1871, in Versailles, pro- 
_claimed King Wilhelm TI of Prussia German 
-Emperor (Deutscher Kaiser). This reich collapsed 

in World War I when Wilhelm II abdicated Nov. 
_ 9, 1918. By the Treaty of Versailles Germany lost 
part of its homeland, all of its colonies and was 
subjected to partial occupation and reparation 


payments. 
1919-1934, adopted the 


Republic of Germany, 
Weimar constitution. 

Third Reich, 1933-1945. Adolf Hitler, born in 
Branau, Austria, 1889, led National Socialist 
German Workers’ party after the war. In 1923 
with the help of Gen. Erich Ludendorff he 
attempted to unseat the Bavarian government in 
the ‘‘Beer Hall putsch,’’ and was imprisoned. He 
wrote Mein Kampf while in prison. President von 
Hindenburg named Hitler chancellor Jan. 30, 
1933; on Aug. 3, 1934, day after Hindenburg’s 
death, the cabinet joined the offices of president 
and chancellor and made Hitler Fuehrer (Leader). 
The National Socialist party (Nazi) controlled. 
Hitler abolished freedom of speech and assembly, 
prohibited marriage between non-Jews and Jews, 
began a long series of persecutions climaxed by 
mass extermination of Jews in concentration 
camps. Qver 5,000,000 (est.) were murdered. 

Hitler repudiated the Versailles treaty and 
reparations agreements. He recovered the Rhine- 
land and annexed Austria (Anschluss, 1938). At 
Munich he made an agreement with Neville 
Chamberlain, British prime minister, enabling 
him to annex Sudetenland of Czechoslovakia. He 
signed a non-aggression treaty with the Soviet 
Union, 1939. He declared war on Poland Sept. 
1, 1939, precipitating World War II. With total 
defeat near Hitler committed suicide in Berlin 
Apr. 29, 1945. The victorious Allies voided all 
acts and annexations of Hitler’s Reich. See 
Yalta and Potsdam Treaties. 


Postwar Allied Zones 

U.S.S.R.—Former states of Saxony, Saxony-An- 

_ halt, Thuringla, and Mecklenberg, and the former 
Prussian provinces of Saxony and Brandenburg. 

Great Britain—North-Rhine-Westphalia (which 
contains the Ruhr), Lower Saxony, Schleswig- 
Holstein, city-state of Hamburg. 

France—The left bank of the Rhine, including 
the Palatinate and the Saar, and the districts 
Trier and Coblentz; right bank of the Rhine, in- 
cluding the areas of South Baden, South Wurt- 
temberg-Hohenzollern and the Bavarian district 
of Lindau, 

United States—Territory bounded on the East 
by the Russian zone and Czechoslovakia, on the 
North by the British zone, on the West by the 
French zone, and on the South by Austria, in- 
cluding Bavaria (except Lindau district), Wurttem- 
berg (northern portion), Baden (northern por- 
tion), most of Hesse and Hesse-Nassau, and 
Bremen. 

There also was created the area of Greater Ber- 
lin, within but not part of the U.S.S.R. zone, 
administered by the Inter-Allied governing au- 
thority with representatives of each of the four 
powers. The population of Berlin exceeds 3,000,000. 

The territory east of the Oder-Neisse line within 
1937 boundaries comprising the provinces of 
Silesia, Pomerania, West Prussia and the southern 
part of East Prussia, totaling about 40,000 square 
miles, population 9,600,000, is at present under 
Polish administration; northern East Prussia is 


under U.S.S.R. administration. The United 
States has not recognized these changes as 
permanent. 


A series of conflicts between the Western occupy- 
ing powers and the U.S.S.R. over the economic 
and political administration of Germany culmi- 
nated in 1948 in the partition of Germany into 
two well defined zones under rival political and 
economic control. The U.S.S.R. repudiated all 
cooperation with its allies and began a blockade 
and other harassments against them. The Western 
powers utilized a gigantic air lift program to 
supply blockaded Berlin during 1948-1949. 
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Germany still lacks a World War II peace treaty, 
although the United States and other Western 
allies ended the state of war in 1951. The U.S.S.R. 
did not do so until Jan. 26, 1955, after the other 
powers had initiated moves to grant complete 
sovereignty to West Germany and permit it to 
rearm and join the NATO and Western European 
Union nations, which took place in 1955. 

A heavy movement of the population westward, 
beginning in 1945, has taken place. Refugees from 
eastern parts of Germany were estimated in 1955 
to number 13,000,000. 

Helgoland, an island of 130 acres in the North 
Sea, was taken from Denmark by a British Naval 
Force in 1807 and later ceded to Germany to 
become a part of Schleswig-Holstein province in 
return for rights in East Africa. The heavily 
fortified island was surrendered to Great: Britain, 
May 23, 1945, demilitarized in 1947, and returned 
to West Germany, Mar. 1, 1952. 


West Germany 
FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


Bundesrepublik Deutschland 

Capital: Bonn. Area (est.): 94,723 sq. mi, Popu- 
lation (U.N. estimate 1954): 49,516,000. Flag: 
Black, red, gold horizontal bars, Monetary unit: 
Deutsche Mark (U.S. 23.81c). 

The Federal Republic of Germany was pro- 
claimed May 23, 1949 (effective Sept. 1, 1949), in 
Bonn, after a constitution had been drawn up by 
a constituent assembly formed by representatives 
of the 11 Laender (states) in the French, British 
and American zones. They were Bavaria, Wurt- 
temberg-Baden, Hesse, Bremen (U. S. zone); 
Schleswig-Holstein, Hamburg, Lower Saxony, 
North Rhine Westphalia (British zone); Rhine- 
land-Palatinate, South Baden, Wurttemberg- 
Hohenzollern (French zone). Its cities include also 
Munich, Frankfurt, Cologne, Essen, Dortmund, 
Stuttgart, Dusseldorf, Duisburg. 

The constitution provides for a parliament with 
two houses, the Bundstag of representatives 
elected by direct vote and the Bundesrat (upper 
house), representing the state governments. A 
special assembly chooses the president for 5 years. 
The president nominates the chancellor, subject to 
approval by the Bundestag. Theodor Heuss, Free 
Democrat, was chosen first president Sept. 12, 
1949, reelected July 17, 1954, and Dr. Konrad 
Adenauer, Christian Democrat, was made chancel- 
lor Sept. 15, 1949 and reelected Oct. 9, 1953. 

In general elections, Sept. 6, 1953, Chancellor 
Adenauer’s Government coalition won 306 of the 
487 Bundestag seats. 

The occupying powers, France, Britain and 
U. S., restored the civil status, Sept. 21, 1949. 
The U. S. resumed diplomatic relations July 2, 
1951. The powers lifted controls and gave nu- 
merous economic and industrial concessions, 1953. 
I. G. Farben and Ruhr steel trusts were de- 
centralized and Krupp was decontrolled, with the 
Krupp family out. 

The Republic is a member of the European Coal 
and Steel Community and the Council of Europe. 
It also has been admitted to UNESCO, Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and other international 
organizations. 

The United States, Great Britain and France 
concluded peace contract agreements with Western 
Germany in Bonn, May 26, 1952, restoring nearly 
complete independence and making it a member 
of the free European community. Further proto- 
cols, signed in Paris, Oct. 23, 1954, by West 
Germany and 14 other Western nations gave the 
Federal Republic virtual sovereignty, opened the 
way for it to enter NATO and the Brussels Treaty 
Organization (Western European Union), and con- 
tribute an estimated 12 divisions to the armies of 
the two defensive groups composed of the 15 
countries, The agreements included one making 
the Saar semi-autonomous and increasing French 
economic control. Following ratification of the 
instruments, the Republic became officially inde- 
pendent at noon, May 5, 1955. 

The new German armed forces, to be known as 
“Streitkraefte’’ (military forces), visualize an 
estimated 400,000 regulars and perhaps 400,000 
trained reserves, divided into three principal ele- 
ments: Army, about 300,000, in 12 divisions; an 
air force, about 86,000 with 1,300 aircraft; and a 
navy, approximately 50,000. 

The Lufthansa resumed airplane flights Apr. 
1, 1955, first time since the war, using U. S.- 
built Convairs. 

Resources and Industries. West Germany’s 
economic recovery since the end of World War II 


Sa 
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id, aided by the currency reform of June, 
1948, ECA assistance, and lenient treatment of 
industry during the occupation period. aged tert 
production reached an average of 89% of the 
mark in 1949, and nearly doubled the 1936 lev : 
at the end of 1954. With the economy rising a’ 
a higher rate than in 1952 and 1953, gross na- 
tional production in 1954 rose 8% in volume, 
worth an estimated 145 billion DM. Index of in- 
dustrial production reached 199 in April, 1955 

936—100). 

Oe es open-hearth steel production po- 
tential is estimated at 20,000,000 tons annually 
(17,400,000 in 1954.) West Germany produces more 
than 120,000,000 tons of coal per year. The oil 
industry, with refining capacity of more than 
10,500,000 tons annually, is most important. 

Other principal products are chemicals, textiles, 
machinery, vehicles, machine tools, optical goods, 
and electrical equipment. West Germany was 
second largest European producer of motor vehicles 
in 1954, increasing production 39% over 1953, to 
a total of 518,190 vehicles. 

Exports of machinery in 1954 rose 8% from DM 
3.96 billion in 1953 to DM 4.25 billion, accounting 
for 18.7% of world’s machinery exports and 33% 
of Germany’s total exports for the year. Machin- 
ery included paper and printing machines, tex- 
tile, generators, agricultural, cranes, iron and 
steel plant equipment, mining, office equipment. 

West Germany lost most of its merchant marine 
during World War II. Present merchant fleet 
totals over 2,100,000 gross registered tons, com- 
pared with pre-war fleet of 4,492,708 gross tons. 

Bremen, West Germany’s second-ranking deep- 
sea port, is being restored and will surpass its 
former cargo capacity by 1962. The Ministry of 
Transport planned in 1955 extensive projects to 
improve canalization in the West, raise Emden 
port to international rank, and improve the water 
connections of Hamburg and Bremen with the 
Ruhr and the Rhine. In the South, the Neckar 
Canal will reach the Stuttgart industrial area and 
the Main River Canal while Danube canalization 
will eventually link the Danube basin with the 
Rhine. Inland waterways make up approx. one- 
third of West German traffic. 

_Education and Religion. There are 16 universi- 
ties in the Federai Republic, the oldest being 
Heidelberg, founded in 1386. 

Major educational reforms designed to make 
the German school program more democratic have 
been made in Western Germany. 

In 1954 West Germany stood next to the United 
States in daily newspapers, 1,403, with a daily 
circulation of over 16,000,000. 


Complete religious freedom is guaranteed by th 
constitution. - ie 


East Germany 

GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIO 

Deutsche Demokratische Republik 
Capital:. Berlin (Soviet Zone). Area (est.): 
42,112 sq. mi. Population (est. 1955): 17,600,000. 
Monetary unit: Deutsche Mark (East). 
The German Democratic Republic was pro- 
claimed in the Soviet sector of Berlin Oct. 7, 1949 
after the provisional People’s Council, which had 
been formed by the Socialist Unity Party (SED- 
Communist) became the Volkskammer, or lower 
house of a parliament. Wilhelm Pieck was named 
President, reelected Oct. 7, 1953; Otto Grotewohl 
Minister-President, or prime minister; 


Walte 
Ulbricht, strongest Communist leader, aenuty 
pore minister, A ministry of state security, the 


and a militarized People’ 
organized, leadin Py he ee 


g to protest 
Allies, May 23, 1950. z Pe ee eee ne 
Treaties of friendshi 


and t 
with other satellite Bat me of he eon oe 


ations of the Soviet 
Walter Ulbricht negotiated 9 treaty with Poli 


placing Poland’s boundary on the Oder-Neis 

The United States registered its disapproval tere 
8, declared it violated the Potsdam agreement and 
that no boundaries could be settled 


or bilaterally” outside a peace eeaty. ce ee 


public also ratified an agreement with Cc - 
vakia, accepting the expulsion of over "2, 0b, 000 
Sas ar Eo eeniand, as “permanent and 
just.’’” Its industry was integrati 

the Soviet Union. ees Sot 

Parliament abolished, 1952, the five tr. diti 

provinces of East Germany as administrative tnt 
in favor of 14 districts of 217 counties. Branden- 
burg, Mecklenburg, Saxony and Thuringia were di- 


vided into three district: 4 
into two. iets each, Saxony-Anhalt 


of its lines 
vided in 1953 by alterations in its rail lines, 
the exodus of refugees from the Republic 
West Berlin continued to increase, totaling 305,- 
737 in 1953 (1.7% of the population). 

The Soviet Union proclaimed it a sovereign re- 
public Mar. 26, 1954, but said Soviet troops would 
remain temporarily in connection with security 
and the four-power Potsdam agreement. Offices of 
the High Se were reduced by two- 
thirds in June 1954. 

Following the Soviet failure to avert West Ger- 
man rearmament, the Soviet Union invited Chan- 
eellor Adenauer to coir oe to discuss diplomatic 
and trade ties, June 7, e r 
East German armed strength was estimated, + 
1955, to include an“army of 85,000, a para-military 
police force of 55,000, 12,000 security police, 25,000 
border guards, 6,000 so-called sea police, and an ; 
air force of 7,500 equipped with Russian planes. 
East Germany joined the 8-nation Soviet defense” ~ 


Mar. 21, 1955. 7 
group ar. ted to reach 80% of 


East Germany was expec 
its goal of doubling former output in 1955, fifth 
year of its first Five Year Plan which stressed 
power output and light industries. During 1954-55 
it was troubled by critical food shortages, produc- ~ 
tion lags, and shortages of raw materials. ; 

In East Germany the school system has been 
reorganized on a Communist basis, with central- 
ized control over education. Religious instruction ~ 
no longer is part of the public school curriculum, 
but is imparted by the churches, 


Saar 

The Saar (Fr. Sarre) is an industrial and min=- ~ 
ing area north of Lorraine, originally 738 sq. mi., 
now extended to about 991 and population (1955) ~ 
of 960,000. It produced 16,800,000 tons of coal in 
1954, and has iron, steel and ceramic industries. 
The population is mostly German. Saarbrucken is 
the capital. It was separated from Germany after 
World War I and administered by the League of 
Nations through a commission. The French had 
the sole right to work the coal mines for 15 years 
in recompense for the destruction of the coal 
mines in North of France. The Saar was returned 
to the Reich by the League of Nations, Mar. 1, 
1935, but in the first post-World War II election, 
Oct. 5, 1947, the population voted overwhelmingly 
for an economic union with France. 

An autonomous Saar government was granted 
by France Jan. 3, 1948, subject to French economic 
and financial legislation. A series of agreements 
was signed by France and the Saar. March 3, 1950, 
giving the Saar a larger measure of autonomy 
and France a 50-year lease on coal mining. The 
lease was protested by the West German govern- 
ment. The Saar became an associate member of 
the Council of Europe July 19, 1950. In legislative 
elections of Nov. 30, 1952, 87.3% of votes favored 
Europeanization and continued economic union 
with France. 

Paris protocols of Oct. 23, 1954, effective May 5, 
1955, coincident with West Germany’s independ- 
ence, established a semi-autonomous status for 
the region pending a peace settlement for all of 
Germany, and subject to referendum by Saar- 
landers. A Franco-Saar agreement, Mar. 21, 1955, 


formed a monetary and customs union, increasing 
French influence. 


President; Johannes Hoffman. 


Greece 

VASILON TIS ELLADOS—KINGDOM OF HELLAS 
Capital: Athens. Area: 51,246 square miles. Popu- 
lation (U.N. estimate 1954): 7,900,000. Flag: navy 
blue ground quartered by white cross. Monetary 
unit: Drachma (U.S. 3.333c). 
riptive. Greece occupies the southern penin- 

sula of the Balkans, stretching down into the 
Mediterranean Sea, with the Ionian Sea on the 


West and the Aegean Sea on the East. On the 
Northwest lies Albania, on the North Yugoslavia 
and Bulgaria, 


and on the Northeast Turkey. The 
Pindus Mountains, a continuation of the Balkans. 
run through the country from North to South. The 
coastline is broken by many gulfs and bays. Islends 
bape for 8,819 square miles of its total area and 
include the Cyclades, Corfu, Chios, Lesbos, Samos, 


Dodecanese and Crete. L 
Crete (3,234 sq. mai gs ed bales 
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Foreign Countries—Greece; Guatemala; Haiti 


Resources and Industries. Greece proper is chief- 
ly agricultural, with little manufacturing. Only 
one-fourth of the total area is arable; 13,350,000 
of the total of 16,074,000 acres are covered by 
mountains and lakes and rivers. The forests have 
been denuded, but reforestation is going on; four- 


- fifths are state-owned. The chief agricultural prod- 


ucts are wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, tobacco, 
olives, citus fruits, cotton, pulses, currants, raisins, 
and figs. 

Under American aid programs Greece’s indus- 
trial and agricultural potential has been restored, 
surpassing former levels. Hydroelectric develop- 
ment is remedying the lack of coal. Chief exports 
are tobacco, currants, olives and olive oil, wine, 
brandy, figs, rosin, sponges, citrus fruits, cotton 
yarns and leather. Iron, copper, zinc, lead, mag- 
nesite, lignite, marble, bauxite, commercial earths 
are exploited. Livestock is led by sheep and goats; 
cattle, pigs, horses and mules also are raised and 
wool produced. 

History and Government. In classical times 
Greece produced city states, kingdoms and de- 
mocracies and its achievements in learning are the 
flower of civilization. It was strongest in the 5th 
century B.C., became a province of the Roman 
mpire 46.B. C., and was ruled from Byzantium, 
which fell to the Ottoman empire in 1453. It won 
its war of independence, 1821-1829, and became 
a kingdom under guarantee of Britain, France 
and Russia, 1830. A republic was established 
1925; the monarchy was restored, 1935, and George 
II, King of the Hellenes, resumed the throne. In 
Oct., 1940, Greece rejected an ultimatum from 
Italy and when attacked Greece threw the Italians 
back into Albania. Nazi support resulted in the 
defeat and occupation of Greece by Germans, 
Italians and Bulgarians. By the end of 1944 the 
invaders withdrew. A plebiscite recalled the king. 

King George died April 1, 1947, and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Paul. King Paul I was Mar- 
ried Jan. 9, 1938 to Princess Frederika Louise of 
Hanover (born April 18, 1917). They have three 
children: Princess Sophia, born Nov. 2,.1938; Prin- 
cess Irene born May 11, 1942; and Crown Prince 
Constantine born June 2, 1940. 

Greek women were granted national suffrage 
and the right to run for national office in 1952. The 
first woman in Greek history was elected to the 
Chamber of Deputies in Salonika, Jan. 18, 1953. 

The Premier is Field Marshal Alexander Papa- 
gos, Rally Party, app. Nov. 19, 1952. 

At the end of World War IT Communists tried to 
seize power and civil war resulted, lasting until 
1949. Yugoslavia’s break with the Cominform led 
to resumption of relations with Greece and the re- 
patriation of Greek soldiers and some children. 
However, the bulk of the children, sent to Soviet 
satellite states, was not recovered and the Inter- 
national Red Cross was refused entry. 

Education and Religion. Greek Orthodox is the 
official church. #ducation is compulsory. There are 
six schools of university rank in Athens, and. one 
in Thessaloniki. ; 

The rocky promontory of Mount Athos (121 
square miles) is occupied by 20 monasteries of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, each a sort of little re- 
public in itself. The monks number 4,800. No 
females are allowed to enter the territory. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 21 and 50. There is a small Air Force 
and a Navy of light craft. Greece belongs to NATO 
and sent troops to U. N. armies in Korea. Greece 
is a member, with Turkey and Yugoslavia, of a 
Balkan defense group formed by 2 treaty signed 
Feb. 27, 1953. A 20-year military aid pact among 
the three was signed Aug. 9, 1954. 

DODECANESE ISLANDS 

The Dodecanese are a group of about 50 islands 
and islets in the southeastern portion of the 
Aegean Sea, 14 of which are permanently settled. 
They were occupied by Italy during the war of 
1912 with Turkey and though claimed by Greece 
were retained by Italy. The inhabited area is 
1,586 square miles and population (1951 census), 
121,100. Rhodes is the capital. 

After World War IL the islands were ceded to 
Greece at the Paris Conference of Foreign Min- 
isters, June 27, 1946, and formally annexed, 
March 7, 1948. 


Guatemala 
REPUBLICA DE GUATEMALA 


Capital: Guatemala City. Area: 42,042 square 
miles. Population (U.N. estimate 1954): 3,149,000. 
Flag: three vertical bars, 4lue-white-blue, with 


Ce ae white bar. Monetary unit: Quetzal 

Descriptive. Guatemala, the most northerly state 
of Central or Middle America, has Mexico for its 
neighbor on the North and West, British Honduras 
(Belize) on the East, Honduras and Salvador on 
the East and South and the Pacific on the South- 
west. A range of mountains containing many vol- 
canie peaks runs from Northwest to Southwest 
near the Pacific. The narrow west slope is well 
watered, fertile and the most densely settled part. 

More than 50% of the population is pure Indian 
and most of the remainder is of mixed Spanish 
and Indian blood. 

There are famous Mayan ruins in Uaxactun 
(pronounced Wa-shock-tune) in Petén, northern 
Guatemala, about 25 miles south of the Mexican 
and 20 miles west of the British Honduran 
boundaries. Other famous Maya ruins, consisting 
of temples and monoliths covered with inscrip- 
tions of Maya chronology are at Quirigua, about 
140 miles from Guatemala City. 

Resources and Industries. Agriculture is the most 
important industry, the Guatemalan soil being ex- 
ceedingly fertile. Coffee accounts for 80% of the 
exports. Other important crops are bananas, sugar, 
rice, cotton, beans, corn and wheat. Chicle gum 
is exported to the United States. Silver, gold, 
copper, iron, lead and chrome are found. The 
principal imports are cotton textiles, wheat, flour, 
cotton yarn, petroleum, medicines, hardware and 
motor cars, and silk textiles. The main port of 
entry is Puerto Barrios on the Atlantic, 800 miles 
south of New Orleans. A railroad connects the 
port with the capital, Guatemala City, and San 
Jose, a port on the Pacific. The other chief 
Pacific port is Champerico. 

History and Government. The Old Maya empire 
flourished in what is today Guatemala during the 
first 1000 years of the Christian era. For reasons 
unknown they abandoned several of their impor- 
tant cities and joined the empire in Yucatan. 

The Republic of Guatemala was established in 
1839. The 1945 Constitution provides for a semi- 
parliamentary government and establishes freedom 
of the press, speech and assembly, women’s suf- 
frage and protection for workers. 

Following an armed revolt begun June 17, 1954, 
by anti-Communist forces opposing the govern~ 
ment, President Jacobo Arbenz Guzman, elected 
in 1950, relinquished office June 28 and the gov- 
ernment was taken over by a military junta. A 
cease-fire agreement was reached June 29, after a 
purge of Communist officials was begun, meeting 
the demands of Col. Carlos Armas, insurgent lead- 
er who was elected president Sept. 1. Communism 
was outlawed Aug. 25, 1954, An attempted Com- 
munist coup was defeated Jan. 20, 1955. 

Education and Religion. Roman Catholic is the 
prevailing religion but all creeds are tolerated. 
Education is compulsory. The University of Guate- 
mala is in Guatemala City. The language of the 
country is Spanish. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 18 and 50. The strength of the Army is 
approximately 7,000 plus 4 3,000-man police force 
and a small Air Force. 


Haiti 
REPUBLIQUE D’HAITI 
Capital: Port-au-Prince. Area: 10,714 sauare 
miles. Population (Gov't. estimate, 1951): 3,112,- 
000, Flag: two horizontal bars, blue and red; in 


of the Greater Antilles, lying between Cuba on the 
West and Puerto Rico on the East. The boundary 
which separates it from the Dominican Republic to 
the East is about 193 miles long. 

Negros form the majority of the population, the 
remainder being mulattoes descended from former 
French settlers. 

Resources and Industries. The minerals, largely 
undeveloped, include copper, gold, silver, iron, 
antimony, tin, sulphur, coal, nickel, porphyry and 


gypsum. 

Coffee is the chief product, along with sisal, cot- 
ton, raw sugar, bananas, cocoa, and tobacco. Rice 
is grown for domestic consumption. There also is 
a large production of molasses. Logwood and many 
other valuable woods are exported. In recent years 
cattle breeding has increased. 

With favorable winter climate and only 245 
hours by air from Miami, the tourist industry is 
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ing, with expenditures estimated at $3,500,000 

Se 954, It is perveg by several major American 
airlines. 

a ages Government. Haiti, discovered by 
Columbus, 1492, and a French colony from 1677, 
attained its independence, 1804, following the re- 
bellion headed by Toussaint L’Ouverture. From 
1910 to 1915 there were seven presidents: the last, 
Gen. Sam, assumed office March 4, 1915, took 
yefuge in the French Legation, July 26, 1915, after 
167 political prisoners had been massacred in jail, 
and at the funeral of the victims was dragged out 
and killed. United seven forces occupied the 
country and restored order. 

The a Aeyerioat occupation terminated Aug. 14, 
1934. A fiscal representative appointed by the 
Président of Haiti on recommendation of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt remained to supervise 
the customs until 1941. 

The National Assembly consists of two houses, a 
Senate of 21 members, and a Chamber of Deputies 
of 37 members. Senators are elected for six years 
and Deputies for four. The constitution provides 
that members of the Assembly must own property. 
Women who are 30 years old have the right to hold 
public office but vote only in municipal elections. 

President; Col. Paul Magloire, elected 1950. 

Education and Religion. Roman Catholicism is 
the state religion and the clergy are French (most 
ly Bretons). Education is compulsory. There are 
approximately 1,075 schools with 1,250 teachers and 
an enrollment of 115,000 pupils. French is the 
Official language of the country, but French Creole, 
a dialect, is spoken by the majority. The 
teaching of English in the schools is obligatory. 

Defense. The only military force is an armed 
constabulary (Armée d’Haiti) consisting of 5,000 
officers and men. 


Honduras 
REPUBLICA DE HONDURAS 

Capital: Tegucigalpa. Area (revised 1953): 43,- 
227 square miles. Population (U.N. estimate 1954): 
1,608,000. Flag: three horizontal bars, blue-white- 
blue, with five blue stars arranged saltire-wise in 
white bar. Monetary unit: Lempira (U,S. 50c). 

Descriptive. Honduras is a republic of Central or 
Middle America, bounded on the North by the 
Caribbean Sea, on the East and South by Nicara- 
gua, on the South and West by Salvador and on 
the West by Guatemala, 

The coast line on the Caribbean is 500 miles 
long, the chief ports being Truxillo, Tela, Puerto 
Cortez, Omoa, Roatan and La Ceiba. On the Pa- 
cific side it has a coast line of 40 miles on the 
Gulf of Fonseca; Amapala is the chief port. The 
country is mountainous, very fertile, though mostly 
uncultivated, and covered with rich forests. The 
inhabitants are of Spanish and Indian extraction. 

Resources and Industries. Mineral Tesources are 
abundant but undeveloped, and include gold, sil- 
ver, copper, lead, zinc, iron, antimony and coal. 
The chief export (65%) is bananas,- grown on the 
Caribbean coast. Cocoanuts, hardwoods, coffee and 
tobacco and cattle raising are important. 


Trade is chiefly with the Unit 
United Kingdom. a 


History and Government. Honduras became in- 
dependent after freeing itself from Spain, Sept. 
15, 1821, and from the Federation of Central 
America, 1838. The country is divided into 17 de- 
pecans containing 31 districts and smaller 

S. 
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Air Force, 
Hungary 
MAGYAR NEPKOZTARSASAG. 
PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF HUNGARY 
Capital: Budapest. Area: 35,902 square miles 
Population (govt. estimate 1955): 9,750,000. Flag: 


gress of Depu- 


Europe is bounded by Czechoslovakia 
.S.S.R. on the North, Yugoslavia on the South, 
tape Pale the East and Austria on the West. 


Resources and Industries. Hungary is primarily 
agricultural. The Alfold, or Great Plain, area is 
most fertile. The principal Hungarian crops are 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, potatoes, sugar 
beets. Near Tokay, in the northeast, the best Hun- 
garian wines are vinted. Another important wine 
district is situated along the north shore of Lake 
Balaton. 

Hungary’s bauxite deposits are very large. The 
output of coal is extensive, particularly from the 
Mecsek Mountains in the district of Pecs. About 
three-quarters of its oil requirements are found 
in the wells drilled by American interests in the 
southwest corner of Trans-Danubia. 

Since patonelin ees — claims industry 
tributes 64% of nation come. 
clude iron and steel, machines, machine tools, 
chemicals, vehicles, railway rolling stock. Other 
industries are milling, distilling, sugar, hemp, flax. 

History and Government. Hungary is a - 
munist republic. An independent kingdom since 
1001, it came under Austrian domination and the 
Emperor of Austria ruled as King of Hungary in 
the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy of the 19th cen- 
tury. Defeated with the Central Powers in 1918, it 
lost Transylvania to Rumania, Croatia and Bac- 
ska to Yugoslavia, Slovakia and Carpatho-Ruthe- 
nia to Czechoslovakia. A republic was proclaimed 
Nov. 13, 1918, under Michael Karoly. A Bolshevist 
revolt under Bela Kun lasted less than a year in 
1919-20. A new government was elected in 1920. 
It voted for a monarchy and named Admiral 
Horthy regent. 

Hungary joined Germany in World War It; 
Horthy was removed and Nazi supporters put in 
power, 1944. Russian troops captured most of the 
country, 1945. By terms of an armistice with the 
Allied powers Hungary agreed to give up territory 
acquired by the dismemberment (1938) of Czecho- 
slovakia and to return to its borders of 1937. 

Hungary declared for a republic and elected 
Zoltan Tildy president, 1946. In 1947 the growing 
strength of the Communists forced Tildy out. 

Parliament since 1953 consists of 298 deputies 
(one for each 32,000 pop,). In single-list elections 
May 17, 1953, the regime won 98.2% of votes. 

Since Communism gained control, all industries 
have been nationalized and an intensive campaign 
has been conducted to collectivize farms, establish 
cooperatives, and increase farm production. Farm- 
ers who opposed it were deported to Soviet Russia. 

Hungary has in recent years confiscated Ameri- 
can property and abused officials and citizens. 
It withdrew from UNESCO Dec. 31, 1952. 

Premier Imre Nagy was ousted for his policy of 
favoring consumer production, April 18, 1955; 
succeeded by Andras Regedus. President of Presi- 
Tee Council: Istvan Dobi, appointed Aug. 14, 

Education and Religion..There is no state re- 
ligion and all are tolerated. In the 1941 census 
65.7% of the population was Roman Catholic. 

State attempts to control the church came to a 
head in Feb., 1949, when the Communist govern- 
ment convicted Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty on 
charges of treason, espionage and black market 
dealings, and sentenced him for life. His release 
from prison and a conditional reduction in sen- 
tence was announced July 16, 1955. 

Public school education is compulsory and free 
for eight years. Church schools, largely Roman 
Catholic, were nationalized, June 16, 1948. There 
are six universities maintained by the state, in- 
cluding the University of Budapest and Technical 
University, 

Defense. All males at age 21 are liable for mili- 
tary service, Hungary has denied reports it has 
exceeded treaty limits of 65,000 army personnel. 


Iceland 
r LYDVELDID ISLAND 
Capital: Reykjavik. Area: 39,758 square miles. 
Population (U.N. estimate 1954): 154,000. Flag: 
S superimposed on white cross, 


. Moneiary unit: Krona (U.S. 6.14¢). 
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_ Natural hot water from many of Iceland’s vol- 
eanic springs is piped into Reykjavik and provides 
heat for office buildings, homes and hot houses. 


5 Keflavik is an important civilian airport along 


‘the northern trans-Atlantic air routes. 
Resources and Industries. Agriculture engages 
about 35 per cent of the population. About six- 


} sevenths of the land is unproductive and only 


about 65,000 acres are under cultivation, producing 
potatoes, turnips and hay. The fishing industry is 
important. The catch, including cod, haddock, 
and herring in salted, smoked, canned or frozen 
form, once accounted for 95% of the exports. 

Iceland’s largest industrial plant, a $7,000,000 

_ modern ammonium ‘nitrate factory near Reykjavik 
was completed in 1954, part of the country’s pro- 
gram for economic development. 

The principal imports in the order of their 
value are coal and petroleum, textiles, timber and 
wooden goods, machinery, metals and hardware, 
cereals and paper. Exports are fish, herring oil 
and meal, conserved: goods, skins and wools. 


History and Government. Iceland was an inde- 
pendent republic, 930-1262, when it joined with 
Norway. The two came under Danish rule in 1380. 
When Norway separated from Denmark, 1814, Ice- 
land remained under Denmark. Denmark acknowl- 
edged Iceland as a sovereign state, 1918, united 
with Denmark only in that the Danish King 
Christian X, was also King of Iceland. 

Iceland celebrated the 1,000th anniversary. of 
the Althing, the oldest parliamentary assembly in 
the world, June 23-28, 1930. 

The Althing (Parliament) voted, May, 1941, to 
cancel the union with Denmark, declaring Iceland 
independent; resolved to elect a regent to assume 
the function of the King and to introduce a re- 
publican constitution as soon as the union ceased. 

Sveinn Bjoernsson was elected regent for one 
oor and re-elected in 1942 and 1943 for one-year 
erms. : 

The people of Iceland voted in May, 1944, 
by 70,536 to 365 to complete the establishment of 
an independent republic. About 98% of the eligi- 
ble voters participated. The Althing formally 
severed the union with Denmark and proclaimed 
@ republic, June 17, 1944. 

The president is Asgeir Asgeirsson, elected June 
29, 1952, succeeding Sveinn Bjoernsson who died 
Jan. 25 during his third term. 

Premier: Olafur Thors, Independent Party, ap- 
pointed Sept. 11, 1953. Communists are excluded 
from the Cabinet. 

The Althing is composed of varying numbers of 
members not exceeding 52, of whom 41 are elected 
in constituencies, each electing one or two mem- 
bers except the capital which elects eight. The 
representatives of the capital and the six double- 
member constituencies are elected by proportional 
representation, while a necessary number of sup- 
plementary seats—not exceeding 11—are distrib- 
uted among the political parties which have re- 
ceived too few members in proportion to their 
yoting strength. The Prime Minister and his cabi- 
net are responsible to the Althing- Men and wom- 
en over 21 enjoy suffrage. 

Education and Religion. The Icelandic language 
has maintained its purity, as in Eddas and Sagas, 
for 1,000 years. Danish and English also are 
taught. Eight years of elementary education is 
compulsory. There is no illiteracy. There is a 
University in Reykjavik. The national church is 
Evangelical Lutheran, but there is complete re- 
ligious freedom. 

Defense: Iceland has no army, 


Republic of India 
BHARAT 

New Delhi. Area: 1,221,880 square miles. 

1954): 377,000,000. Flag: 

saffron, white and dark 


navy or forts. 


Capital: 
Population (U.N. est., 
three horizontal stripes, 
with 24-spoke wheel of Asoka in center of 


green, 
white band. Monetary unit: Rupee of 16 Annas 
(U.S. 21c). 

Descriptive. India, an independent republic 


since 1950, occupies the larger geographical and 
population division of the subcontinent of India. 
Like a gigantic peninsula it extends south into the 
Indian Ocean, with Cape Comorin at its extreme 
tip and Ceylon southeast across the Gulf of Man- 
nar; the Bay of Bengal to the East and the 
Arabian Sea to the West. Pakistan now separates 
India from Afghanistan on the Northwest; the 
disputed state of Kashmir and Jammu extends up 
through the Himalayas and Karakorums with 
Pakistan on the West, Sinkiang, China, on the 


North and Tibet on the East. The northern border 
turns southeast along the Himalayas and Nepal 
and continues north of the Pakistan part of Ben- 
gal, separated from India by the Ganges river on 
the East. India continues into the state of Assam, 
with a spur of India separating Nepal and Bhutan; 
its northeastern tip then follows the Brahmaputra 
river valley and touches China, then follows the 
western border of Burma south almost to the sea, 
enclosing Pakistan Bengal. 

Politically, the republic consists of the predomi- 
nantly Hindu provinces and the majority of the 
562 former independent princely (native) states. 
Included are the former provinces of Bombay, 
Madras, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Bihar 
Orissa, eastern half of the Punjab, western half 
of Bengal, Assam (minus Sylhet district), and the 
Chief Commissioner’s provinces of Delhi, Ajmer 
and Coorg. The larger of the former princely 
states have acceded, while the majority of remain- 
ing smaller states have been merged into six new 
states. India also possesses: 


Andaman Islands, 204 in number, in the Bay of 
Bengal, 800 miles east of Madras on the mainland 
with an area of 2,508 square miles and a popula- 
tion, including Nicobar, of 30,963 (exclusive of 
aborigines).. Timber wealth is large. 


Nicobar Island. 75 miles from Andaman Islands, 
have an area of 635 square miles. 

India’s climate varies from the tropical heat of 
Southern India to the nearly Arctic cold of the 
Himalayas. Approximately 20% of the area is 
forested, including sandalwood, teak, ironwood, 
deodar, satinwood, date palm, cocoanut, sago, han- 


Hindus’? <>.) ok. cncuaniere eine 303,200,000 
Moslems! "~~. otis’ vice sctnioiene 35,400,000 
Christians: oe 29 ce stoieerer tartare 8,200,000 
Sikhs |... ewiat a 6,200,000 


Resources and Industries. Agriculture occupies 
70% of the people and is being helped by govern~ 
ment planning to reach eventual self-sufficiency in 
food. Construction of reservoirs and irrigation 
canals and wider use of fertilizers and farm ma- 
chinery are raising production. 

Construction of dams and reservoirs for irriga- 
tion and hydroelectric power proceed apace in 
India. Bhakra dam on the Sutlej river is one of 
the world’s tallest, 680 ft., with 5,120,000 cu. yds. 
volume and holding when fully completed 7,400,000 
acre ft. of water. The Bekhme dam is 550 ft. tall. 
The Wainganga reservoir will have top capacity cf 
33,300,000 acre ft., while Hirakud will hold 6,750,- 
000 acre ft. Sixteen major projects built or build- 
ing are expected to add 6,500,000 acres to farming. 

Principal food products are rice, corn, millet, 
gram, wheat, barley, coffee, sugar cane, spices, 
tea, cashew nuts. Other important products in- 
clude cotton, copra, coir, jute, linseed, rubber. 

Chief industries are textiles, with a wide variety 
of woolen, cotton and silk products; steel and 
cement. The Tata Iron & Steel works in Jam- 
shedpur, is the largest in Asia, Crude steel pro- 
duction, for January, 1955, as reported to the 
U.N., was 160,000 metric tons; pig iron and ferro 
alloys, 173,000. Cement in January, 1955, reached 
nearly 400,000 metric tons. 

Industrial production index (1946 = 100) reached 
a new high of 152 in Sept., 1954. Production in 


1954: 
Cotton cloth, yards ..........--- 4,950,000,000 
Cotton: yarn, Ibs. «.....-++.+1e-s 1,520,000,000 
Handloom industry, yards ...... 1,450,000,000 
Jute, tons... 050 ..03,00 seeeies 950,000 
Steel, tons .........--.see- ears 1,230,000 
Pig iron, tOnS .......---s.esessss 1,900,000 


Also manufactured were rayon yarn, plywood, 
cement, ammonium sulphate, soda ash, caustic 
soda, sheet glass, ball bearings, transformers, sew- 
ing machines, bicycles. Flour milling is increas- 
ing. Important to the economy also are coal, pe- 
troleum, aluminum, antimony, chromite, copper, 
iron, lac, mica, magnesite, manganese. 

Industrial production, distribution and prices are 
regulated by law since May, 1953. 

A new thermal electric plant for Bombay is being 
financed by a $16,200,000 loan from the World 
Bank. Practically all utilities are state-owned, 
including railroads and air lines. The Imperial 
Bank was nationalized and converted into the 
State Bank of India, effective July 1, 1955. Fifty 
airlines operate inside the republic. 

Foreign trade, in rupees, for fiscal years be~ 


ginning April 1: 
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imports Exports 
1952 6,355,000,000 5,595,000,000 
1953 5,428,000,000 5,235,000,000 
1954 5,860,000,000 5,570,000,000 


Jude tea, raw and processed jute, 

Exports ined hides and skins, manganese ore, 
ReLWOE : "Mineral oils, machin- 
Pepper, tobacco. Imports: Muscat tton, metals 
ery, millwork, food grains, raw co Herrera ri 
Largest trade is with the United S ey , bees 
takes tea, spices, minerals, burlap, wool, psy 
seed, gum, nuts, hides and skins. ¢ the 

and Government. India has one 
oldest civilizations in the world. Excavations trace 
the Indus Valley civilization back for at least 5,000 
years. Beautiful paintings in the mountain caves 
of Ajanta in South India, richly carved temples, 
the Taj Mahal ae wists and une Kutab Minar are 
few relics of the glorious past. 

4 The first British venture in India was conducted 
by Sir John Mildenhall in 1599 when, on orteee 
from Queen Elizabeth he persuaded the Mog "5 
emperor, Akbar, to grant trading rights to the 
British. The fortress at Surat, built by the British 
in 1612 by one of James I’s sea captains, was the 
point from which the original East India Company 
spread out, eventually enabling Great Britain to 
control all of India. Warren Hastings, first gov- 
ernor-general of British India (1774-1785), set up 
the empire’s civil government system. 

Following more than 40 years’ active struggle for 
freedom by both Hindus and Moslems, the British 
government announced Feb. 20, 1947, its intention 
to partition India into two Dominions and set June, 
1948, as the deadline for complete British with- 
drawal from India. Announcement on June 3, 
1947, designated Aug. 15 as Indian Independence 
Day. The Union of India on that date became a 
self-governing member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. The new Dominion automati- 
cally took over the charter membership India un- 
der British rule had held in the United Nations. 
The Dominion thus created became a sovereign 
democratic republic under a constitution adopted 
Nov, 26, 1949, effective Jan. 26, 1950, but elected 
to remain a member of the Commonwealth of na- 
tions, the word British being omitted. 

The constitution is modeled after that of the 
United States and contains a similar bill of rights. 
It provides for a president, elected for a five-year 
term by an electoral college consisting of members 
of both houses of Parliament (Council of States 
and House of the People), and elected members of 
the lower houses of the federating states. A vice 
president elected by members of both houses pre- 
sides over the Council of States. A Council of 
Ministers (cabinet), headed by a prime minister, 
aids and advises the president. The federating 
States have governors, appointed by the president, 
at the head of state organizations similar to the 
federal system. 

In India’s first general election, 1952, the Con- 
gress Party, headed by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
won 364 out of 489 seats in the lower house, 74% 
of the total. Eight additional seats were nomi- 
native by the president: 6 from Kashmir-Jammu, 
one from Andaman and Nicobar Islands; one from 
tribal areas of Assam. In the Council of States 
the Congress party won 146 out of 200 seats. An 
additional 16 Council seats also were nominated 
by the president (4 from Jammu-Kashmir 12 for 
apectal Ga idae or skill). : 

€ Council of States is a permanent bo 
subject to dissolution but one-third of ie oe 
bers retire at the end of every second year. The 
House of the People may be dissolved by the Presi. 
Henk Saitek. merous called. 

r. Rajendra Prasad, interim president 
1950, was elected president by the electoral ieee 
May 13, 1952. Jawaharlal Nehru, in office since 
August, 1947, was renamed Prime Minister, 

Untouchability, the age-old. stigma imposed by 
India’s caste system, is abolished under the con- 
Stitution. Called Harijans or “children of God’’ 
by Mahatma Gandhi, the untou 


chabl 
provided with special educatio One aioe 


mal and e 
advantages by the government. conomic, 


A Hindu marriage bill, signed Ma, 
prohibits bigamy and legalizes Mlvoree: ee 

The budget for 1955-56, a record, estimated reve- 
nues at 4.69 billion rupees ($985,000,000); expen- 
ditures at 4.99 million rupees ($1,048,000). A 
constitutional amendment, 1955, empowers state 
and federal legislatures to set payment for expro- 
priated property. 

Second Five-Year Plan (1956-1961) draft en- 
visages expenditures. of approx, 60 billion rupees 
allocated about 2 to 1 between public and private 


Serene nationalized the Bank as 


and — 


farm 
curtailing the exactions of private money- 
Tendon: Land distribution isa policy of a num- 
ber of states. 
Political units (states) of India: 


mis oe 
State Capital SS Gosh) 
Governors’ S 
Si ciewens Shillong. .. ..-| 54,084) 9,129,442 
Biliar, 255. ceate AbUBise. ce 70,368)40,218,916 
Bombay......... ombay....../115,570)35,943,559 


iesh : 
(Uni'’d Prov'es).|/Lucknow..... ore 


West Bengal..... (Caleutta...... 29,471 


MeL. hisass ste 
Bhopal 
Coorg «ots es nee 
Himachal Pradeshisimia 

mac’ es) Cerin See 
Ratohis oS. tee Wil toasgar 567,825 
Manipur \.2ieint Manipur...... 05: 
Tripura’. .<on,eese ag each 649,930 
Bilaspur......... Bilaspur. ..... 0,000 
Andhra. ......... Vijayaw: oan 000 


Sikkim, a border state, area 2,745 sq. mi.; popu- 
lation 135,646, became a protectorate in 1950. In- 
dia’s 28th state, Andhra, first to be formed on a 
linguistic basis (Telegu) was formed in 1953 from 
a large coastal area of Madras. India has ab- 
sorbed (1952-1954) former French India, five 
colonies totaling 196 sq. mi. and 346,000 popula- 
tion. They included Pondicherry, Kirkal, Mahe, 
Yanaon (Yanam), and Chandernagor. 

A dispute between India and Pakistan over the 
administration of Kashmir-Jammu has been before 
the U.N. since 1948. It is 17% Moslem. The two 
countries agreed, Aug. 20, 1953, to hold a plebi- 
scite, but terms have not been decided. 

Education and Religion. Approximately 82% are 
illiterate. The constitution provides for 
free, compulsory education through age 14. Tech- 
nical curricula are supported. There are now 28 
universities and more than 650 colleges. Two new 
research institutes are in Kharagpur (West Ben- 
gal) and Hijli, near Calcutta. 

There are 14 main languages, 12 originating from 
Sanskrit, with more than 200 different variations 
in dialect. ‘The state language is Hindi, but Eng~ 
lish still is in general use. 

More than 85% of the population follow the 
Vedas (Hindu) religion, but the constitution guar- 
antees complete freedom of worship to all. The 
remainder are Moslems, Christians, Jains, Budd- 
hists, Sikhs and Parsees. 

Defense. All recruitment for India’s armed forces 
is voluntary. Army, navy and air force are headed 
by chiefs of staff under the Defense Minister. 
The navy consists of one cruiser, three destroyers, 
four frigates, six minesweepers and a number of 
small vessels. The air force is being enlarged. 


Republic of Indonesia 
REPUBLIK. INDONESIA 
(Former Netherlands Indies) 

Capital: Jakarta (Djakarta). Area: 995,522 sq. 
mi, Population (U.N. est., 1954): 81,100,000. Flag: 
two horiz, bands, red and white, Monetary unit: 
Rupiah (U.S. 8.72c). 

Descriptive, Indonesia, world’s largest archi- 
pelago, formerly known as the East Indies (Neth.), 


‘uture © 


the latitude, between the Asiatic 
A Philippines, 

Sag about 3,000 islands, the five largest be 
Java (one of the most densely populated areas in 
: the world with 1,000 to the square mile), Sumatra, 
" western Borneo (Kalimantan), Celebes (Sulawesi) 
and western New Guinea (Irian). Other large 
islands in the group are Bangka, Billiton, Madura, 
Bali, Lombok, Sumbawa, Sumba, Timor. 

Many races are included, the principal ones be- 
ing Achinese, Bataks, Menangkabaus, Javanese, 
Sundanese, Madurese, Balinese, Sasaks, Menadon- 
ese, Buginese, Dayaks, and Papuas. 

Areas and population of the principal divisions: 


‘ 


Area 5 
mi.) (est. 1953) 


(sq. mi. 

West Borneo (Kalimantan).. 208,300 3,586,602 
OC ae be een 182,870 12,000,000 
Java and Madura - . 51,000 000, 
Celebes (Sulawesi) 43; 5,930,251 
Riouw Archipelago 4, 00,000 
a a eee 4,550 230,000 
CONE A ee eee cae 1,87 0,000: 
Lesser Sunda Is. (Bali, Lom- 

bok, Sumbawa, Sumba, 

Flores, Timor, others) ... 35,000 5,128,444 
Moluccas (Buru, Ceram, Hal- 

mahera, Moratai, others).. 191,680 683,416 

The capital is Jakarta (Djakarta), the former 


city of Batavia, on the island of Java. 

Resources and Industries. Indonesia is one of the 
richest countries in natural resources. There are 
vast supplies of tin, oil and coal, and sizable de- 
posits of bauxite, manganese, copper, nickel, gold 
and silver. 

Crude oil is recovered by American and other 
oil companies; annual production is over 10,000,- 
000 metric tons. It also refines oil from Iraa, 
Kuwait and Serawak. It ranks second only to 
Malaya in tin production with over 30,000 tons 
annually, approx. one-fifth of the world’s produc- 
tion. Banka, Billiton and Singkep, between Su- 
matra and Kalimantan, are main tin centers. 

The country’s large economic potential, is only 
slightly developed; 80% of its population is ag- 
yarian. Agricultural products include rice, maize, 
casava, ground nuts, soya beans, tobacco, coffee, 
rubber, cinchona, pepper, kapok, fibres, cocoanut 
products, palm oil, tea, sugar and indigo. Many 
Dutch enterprises still exist—banking, shipping, 
coffee, tea, rubber, chinchona, sisal. Government- 
encouraged cooperatives aid small business. Five- 
year plans stress increase in rice production, the 
staple food. 

Indonesia’s national airways system covers 17,000 
route miles, linking 30 cities, with service ex- 
tended to Singapore, Bangkok and Manila. 

Foreign trade (In rupiahs has been: 


Imports Exports 
1952 10,424,900,000  10,405,600,000 
1953 8,584,000,000 9,303,000,000 
1954 1,172,000,000 9,759,000,000 


History and Government. Until March, 1942, Tn- 
donesia was a Netherlands overseas territory. Fol- 
lowing Japanese military occupation (1942-1945), 
Indonesian nationalists, led by Dr. Soekarno and 
Dr. Hatta proclaimed a republic Aug. 17, 1954. 
Four years intermittent warfare between Neth- 
erlands and Indonesian forces were terminated by 
agreements signed Nov. 2, 1949, transferring sov- 
ereignty over all Indonesia, except Netherlands 
New Guinea (Irian) to the new interim government 
known as the Republic of the United States of 
Indonesia, effective Dec. 27, 1949. Dr. Soekarno, 
veteran campaigner for Indonesian independence, 
was elected President, Dec. 16, 1949. On July 20, 
1950, the member states agreed to form a strongly 
centralized government and accordingly a uni- 
tarian state with an amended constitution, was 
proclaimed Aug. 15 and its name formally changed 
to Republic of Indonesia. The republic became 
the 60th member of the U.N. by unanimous vote 
of the General Assembly, Sept. 29, 1950. 

Legislative power is in the hands of a House of 
Representatives numbering about 212. 

The Netherlands-Indonesian Union with Queen 
Juliana at its head, created in 1949, began to dis- 
solve Aug. 10, 1954, when new protocols governing 
future relationship were signed. Status of the 
Netherlands-held portion of New Guinea has not 
been determined. 

Premier: Burhanuddin Harahap, 
jumi party, appointed Aug. i1, 1955. 

Education and Religion. 90% of the inhabitants 
are Moslems, the remainder Christians, Hindus and 
Buddhists. A sweeping educational program was 
begun in 1950 to eliminate illiteracy (20,000,000 


Moslem Mas- 


between 16 and 40). Program envisages compul- 
sory education for children 6 to 12, plus 
optional secondary training and higher education. 
Primary school attendance was 6,129,152 in 1952- 
53. Major institutions of higher education are 
Univ. of Indonesia (Djakarta and Bandung), 
Gadjah Mada Univ., National Academy, Islam 
Uniy., Pantja-sila Univ. Many languages are 
spoken: official language is Bahasa Indonesia, 
derived from Malay. 

Defense. Indonesia has an army, nayy and air 
force, Service is not compulsory. 


Iran 
PERSIA 

Capital: Tehran. Area: 628,060 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (est., 1954): 20,662,000. Flag: three horizon- 
tal bars, green-white-red, with golden lion in- 
pe white portion. Monetary unit: Rial (U.S. 

Descriptive. ‘The Kingdom of Iran occupies the 
western and larger half of the great Iranian pla- 
teau between the rivers Indus and Tigris in South- 
western Asia. It is bounded on the North by the 
U.S.S.R. and the Caspian Sea; on the East by 
Afghanistan and Pakistan; on the South by the 
‘Arabian Sea and the Persian Gulf; on the West 
by Iraq and Turkey. 

Across the plateau, which lies at an altitude of 
4,000 to 8,000 ft., in the north central part, from 
Northwest to Southeast, stretches a desert, 800 
miles long, varying from 100 to 200 miles wide. 
There are many peaks from 9,000 to 10,000 ft. 

Resources and Industries. Fine forests cover the 
maritime plains and mountain slopes. Mineral 
deposits in addition to oil, are known to be con- 
siderable. Other minerals include iron, coal, cop- 
per, lead, manganese, borax, nickel and cobalt. 
Turquoise mines are worked in Nishapur. 

Agriculture is a prime industry, wheat, barley, 
rice, fruits, gums, drugs, wool, tobacco and cotton 
being the chief products. Some wines are famous. 
Persian carpets, all made on hand looms, are pro- 
duced in Tabriz, Araa, Meshed, Isfahan, Kashan 
and Kerman. Khurasan is famous for the quality 
of its wool. The chief exports are petroleum, cot- 
ton, carpets, fruits, gums, hides, wool, opium and 
rice; the chief imports are textiles, sugar, tea and 
manufactures of metals. 

The Iranian oil field in the southwest territory at 
the head of the Persian Gulf is the richest single 
field in existence. Eight American, British, Dutch 
and French companies now operate the Abadan 
refinery under terms described below. 

History and Government. One of the oldest of 
countries, Iran was called Land of the Persians and 
the Medes in the Bible: Elam was a part of Iran. 
Iran’s government was similar in form to that of 
Turkey until 1906. 

Constitutional government, established in 1906 
comprises an executive with power vested in a 
cabinet and government officials who act in the 
name of the Shah; a judiciary; a legislature con- 
sisting of a national assembly. (Majlis), elected for 
2 years, and a Senate of 60, 30 elected and 30 
nominated by the Shah. Legislative bills require 
the Shah’s signature. The 1906 constitution was 
amended May 9, 1949, to empower the Shah to 
dissolve Parliament. 

The Shah is Mohammed Riza Pahlevi (born Oct. 
26, 1919). He married Princess Fawzia, eldest 
sister of Farouk I of Egypt, March 15, 1939; di- 
vorced Nov. 19, 1948. A daughter, Princess Cha- 
hinaz, was born in 1940. The Shah married his 
second wife, Soraya Esfandiary, Feb. 12, 1951. 

British and Russian forces entered Iran Aug. 
25, 1941, withdrawing later. Britain and the 
U.S.S.R. signed an agreement Jan. 29, 1942, to 
respect Iran integrity and give economic aid. 

Economic difficulties were created when the 
Tudeh (Masses) and Communists agitated for 
nationalization of the oil industry. When Premier 
Hussein Ala resigned the Shah appointed Dr. Mo- 
hammed Mossadegh, leader of the national front, 
premier, Aug. 29, 1951. Parliament voted nation- 
alization of oil and this led to the closing of the 
Abadan refinery of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., in 
which the British government had an interest. 
Closing led to wide unemployment and a financial 
crisis in Iran. Diplomatic relations were broken 
off by Britain, 1952 (resumed 1953). 

Mossadegh’s policy favored closer relations with 
the U.S.S.R. Intensification of the economic cri- 
sis led the Shah to attempt Mossadegh’s removal; 
the latter’s supporters staged a brief uprising, 
Aug. 16-19, 1953, during which the monarchy was 
endangered and the Shah compelled to leave the 
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trol 
country. The royalist faction recovered con 
and the Shah returned. Mossadegh was arrose 
and eventually sentenced to 3 years in prison tis - 
the Tudeh and Communists were held in ¢ 2 5 

American negotiation brought about order in the 
oil situation. On Aug. 5, 1954, Iran and 8 oil ae | 
panies (British, American, Dutch, French) a 
a contract for 25 years, plus 15 optional, to opera’ 
the former plant of Anglo-Iranian Co., the latter 
to get $70,000,000 compensation, and the com- 
panies to pay Iran 50% of their earnings. 

In 1954 Iran instituted a five-year plan of 
economic development to cost $500,000,000, to be 
financed by oil revenues and loans from the US. 
and the International Bank, involving hydro- 
electric projects, cement mills and others. 

An increase in direct taxation on hitherto priv- 
ileged landholders and people of high incomes is 
being developed to insure greater social security 
and welfare to the masses. 

Education and Religion. The Islamic religion 
predominates. Education is compulsory. 

Defense. Two years’ service is compulsory. 


Iraq 
AL MAMLAKA AL IRAQIA 
MESOPOTAMIA tee 

Capital: Baghdad. Area: 171,600 sq. . pu- 
lation (est., 1954): 4,948,000. Flag: black-white- 
green horizontal bars; vertical red trapezoid near 
hoist, containing two white stars. Monetary unit: 
Dinar (U.S. $2.80). 

Descriptive. Mesopotamia is the name applied to 
the areas between the Euphrates and the Tigris 
Rivers. Iraq is the Arab name for this territory 
which includes the former Turkish Vilayets of 
Basra, Baghdad and Mosul. It is bounded on the 
North by Turkey; on the East by Iran; on the 
South by the Persian Gulf, Kuwait and Saudi 
Arabia; on the East by Jordan and Syria. 

The country is mostly alluvial plain. The tem- 
perature varies widely: 120°F in the shade is com- 
mon, contrasted with severe frosts in the winter. 

The soil is of extraordinary fertility, but since 
destruction of an intricate system of canals during 
invasions, 700-1258, the Tigris and Euphrates 
rivers have caused recurring damage. 

The Baghdad railway line links Iraq and Turkey, 
connecting the cities of Iraq, Mosul, Baghdad and 
Basra. Baghdad and Basra have modern airports. 

Resources and Industries. Wheat, barley, rice, 
millet and cotton are the chief crops, with tobacco 
in the Kurdish hills. Dates are grown in the tidal 
stretches of the Shatt el Arab and beyond. From 
Fao to Qurna the river flows through a continuous 
date grove. Large flocks of sheep are raised in the 
north and wool and skins are exported. Exclusive 
of oil, barley and dates constitute 78% of Iraq’s 
exports. 

Iraq is one of the great oil-producing countries 
of the world. Production by native companies and 
American and other interests comprising the Traq 
Petroleum Co, operating the rich Kirkuk field rose 
from an annual rate of 712 million tons in 1950 
to an approx. scheduled annual rate of 30,000,000 
tons in 1955. The Iraq Development Board handles 
national improvements paid for by oil royalties. 
The five-year economic plan of 1955-1960 author- 
izes expenditures of $1 billion, with stress on a 
large irrigation and flood control program in the 
Tigris-Euphrates valley, to bring an estimated 
additional 5,500,000 acres into production, multi- 
plying farm income many times, 

History and Government. The Tigris 
valley is the legendary cradle of the h 
regarded by some Biblical scholars as 
Garden of Eden. It was here that the a 
of Nineveh and Babylon flourished. 
ancient city in the world as yet di 
pant wore ee 6,000 years ago. 

raq, en known as Mesopotamia, 
from Turkey in World War I. The Lespane a 
Nations gave a mandate to Britain, which ended 
ae oe arnt ae penized as @ sovereign state 
and member o e€ League of Na 
member ot UN. : on ts now 

Emir Feisal, then King of the Hejaz, wa 
Tuler by a referendum, 1921. On ni death oeeeen 
1933, he was succeeded by his son, Ghazi Ibn Feisal. 
King Ghazi was killed in an automobile accident 
April 4, 1939, and was succeeded by his son, King 
Feisal II (born May 2, 1935), Emir Abdul lah, his 
maternal uncle, acted as regent until the King 
reached his 18th birthday May 2, 1953. 

At the Constituent Assembly, 1924, a Consti- 
tutional Monarchy, hereditary in the family of 
King Feisal, was created with a Chamber of Depu- 
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cae of Deputies, appointed by the King. Prime _ 


Minister: Nuri al-Said. 

Education and Religion. Elementary quasar 
free and cepa % é Rohs is 
guage of the maj oie her! 
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POBLACHT NA H’EIREANN 
REPUBLIC OF IRELAND 

Capital: Dublin. ~Area: 27,137 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (U.N. estimate 1954): 2,933,000. Flag: 
bars, Bree en tor ee Monetary unit: Irish 

nd (U.S., $2.80). 
Pr pastrinGve Ireland, an island in the Atlantic 
Ocean near the European mainland, is a sovereign, 
independent republic, separated from Great Brit- 
ain on the East by the Irish Sea and the North 
Channel and on the Southeast by St. George’s 
Channel. 

Ireland, The Emerald Isle, consists mainly of a 
central plateau surrounded by isolated groups of 
hills and mountains, the coast of which is much 
indented by the sea, affording many inlets and 
coves. The mean annual temperature ranges from 
48°F, in the North to 52°F. in the South. Dublin 
has an average temperature of 39 in the coldest 
month and 60 in the warmest. There are numer- 
ous lakes (called loughs), the best known of which 
is situated in Killarney. The most important river 
is the Shannon, about 250 miles long. Some moun- 
tains attain an altitude in excess of 3,000 ft. 
Wildlife is soarce, and there are no known snakes 
existent. 

The famous Blarney stone is located in an old 
castle in the village of Blarney, four miles North- 
west of Cork and is said to confer oratorical pow- 
ers on those who kiss it. 

Resources and Industries. The country is chiefly 
agricultural, the ranking crops being wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, potatoes, turnips, mangels, sugar beets, 
cabbage, flax and hay. Agricultural employment 
has fallen by 88,000 since 1947, the workers going 
into manufacturing and trade. 

A land rehabilitation project was introduced in 
1949 to reclaim 4,000,000 acres of under-productive 
land. A Turf Board is in action to drain. the bogs 
which cover one-seventh of the country’s surface, 
utilize the fuel which is used domestically, and 
cultivate the land. 

Food processing is the chief industry, followed 
by tobacco, fabrics, clothing, distilling and lumber. 
_ History and Government. A rising against Brit- 
ish rule took place in April, 1916, when a republic 
was proclaimed, but failed. The Dail Hirean, or 
Irish parliament in Dublin, demanded independ- 
ence in Jan., 1919. Britain offered dominion status 
to Ulster (6 counties) and southern Ireland (26 
counties), Dec., 1921, which Northern Ireland ac- 
cepted. The Irish Free State held authority up to 
the northern border and Northern Ireland became 
associated with Great Britain, 1925. 

The constitution, which came into operation 
Dec, 29, 1937, restored the former name of Ire- 
land (Eire) and declared Ireland is a sovereign, 
independent, democratic state. 

Under the terms of a treaty concluded April 25, 
1938, with Ireland, Great Britain surrendered its 
treaty rights over the Irish ports of Cobb (Queens- 
town), Bere Haven and Lough Swilly and their 
equipment. 

Ireland became completely free from England 
April 18, 1949, following repeal Dec. 21, 1948, of a 
law requiring credentials of Irish diplomats to be 
signed by the British king. 

In the Treland Act, 1949, the British Parliament 
re-asserted its claim to incorporate the six north- 
eastern counties (Antrim, Armagh, Derry, Down, 
Fermanagh and Tyrone) in the United Kingdom, 
This claim has not been recognized by the Re- 
Public, (See United Kingdom—Northern Ireland.) 

The government of Ireland is bicameral with a 
Ptesident elected directly by the people for a 
es of seven years; a House of Representatives 
oe led Dail EHireann, consisting of 147 members 
elected by the people; and a senate (Seanad 


the remaining 49, the universities elect six an 

“the balance are elected from five panels of candi- 
dates established on a vocational basis, represent- 
ing the following public services and interests—(1) 
“national language and culture, literature, art, 

‘education and other professional interests; (2) 
agriculture and allied interests, and fisheries; (3) 

labor, organized or unorganized; (4) industry and 
ecommerce, including banking, finance, accoun- 

tancy, engineering and architecture; (5) public 
‘ administration and: social services, including vol- 
untary social activities. 

The Senate considers and amends legislation 
but has no veto power. The government exercises 
the executive power. The President, on the advice 
of the Taoiseach, summons and dissolves Dail Hire- 

ann. He signs and promulgates laws. On _ the 

nomination of Dail Eireann he appoints the Tao- 
iseach and on the nomination of the Taoiseach 
with the previous approval of Dail Eireann he 
appoints the other members of the government, 

The President is Sean T. O’Kelly, elected June 

14, 1945, reelected, 1952, without opposition. 

In the general election, May 18, 1954, seats 
were distributed as follows, compared with the 
previous Parliament: 
1951 1954 
69 65 


3 Fianna Fail 
Fine Gael . 40 50 
Clann na Poblachta i elt 3 
OURS ga a aeeeetc faa LG 19 
Clan. na Talmhan far 5 


Episcopalians 124,829, 
20,375. 

Elementary education is free and compulsory, 
and the Irish language is a required study in all 
national schools. Institutions of higher learning in- 
clude the National University, founded 1908, com- 
prising the Constituent Colleges of Dublin, Cork, 
Galway and St. Patrick’s, Maynooth; Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, founded 1591; the Dublin Institute 
for Advanced Studies, the Royal Irish Academy. 

Defense. Recruitment is voluntary. Personnel of 
army, navy, and air force is set at 13,000 in the 
permanent force, and 23,500 in first and second 
line reserves. Navy consists of small vessels. 


Israel 
MEDINAT ISRAEL 
STATE OF ISRAEL 

Capital: Jerusalem. Area (est., 1954): 1,717,834. 
Flag: two horizontal blue bands on white field, 
with Star of David composed of narrow blue bands 
in center of field. Monetary unit: Israeli pound 
(U.S. 55.6c). 

Descriptive. The State of Israel, a republic 
created in 1948, occupies the major portion of 
Palestine, the Holy Land. It lies on the western 
edge of Asia bordering on the Mediterranean Sea. 
It is bounded on the North by Lebanon and Syria, 
on the East by Jordan and on the South by Sinai, 
Egypt. 

‘on the West is the coastal plain 120 miles 
long and 15 wide, fertile and well watered. In the 


Exact 
Israel’s area, 
Arab nations, includes all the land assigned to it 
under the 1947 partition resolution of the U.N. 
General Assembly, as well as Western Galilee and a 
corridor to Jerusalem. By the terms of the armi- 
stice with Syria, July 20, 1949, last of the Arab 
states to conclude military action, 
zones were set up in Mishmar Hayarden, Dardara 
on the eastern edge of Lake Hule, and the south- 
eastern shore of Lake Galilee, site of Israel’s Ein 
Gev settlement on the Syrian border. 

With establishment of the new state, all re- 
strictions-on Jewish immigration which had been 
in effect during British rule were abolished and by 
Dec., 1954, Israel had received 735,394 immigrants. 
Arab population remaining, (est.) 185,000. 


Resources and Industries. Citrus fruit is the 
most valuable agricultural product. Other prin- 
cipal crops include wheat, barley, durra, olives, 
melons, grapes, figs, tomatoes and bananas. Wine 
making is an extensive industry. Minerals found 
are limestone, sandstone, gypsum, copper, iron, 
phosphates, magnesium, manganese, ceramic clays. 
The valley of Jordan and the Dead Sea yield rock 
salt, sulphur and potash. 

The chief ports of Israel are Haifa and Tel 
Aviv-Jaffa. Haifa has an important oil refinery. 

Large-scale development of the state’s postal 
and telephone service is under way. Telephones, 
numbering 58,200 in 1955, will be increased to 
67,000 by 1957. The Negev area will continue to 
be served by radio-telephone. 

There has developed considerable trade in manu~ 
factured commodities, both in local and imported 
raw materials. Small scale industries and handi~ 
crafts still predominate although there has been 
a flow of capital equipment for industrial enter- 
prises, including automobiles, tires, electrical ap- 
Pliances, building materials, paper, textiles. 

The Beit Natufa dam north of Nazareth, com- 
pleted in 1952, will be the center of the 20-year 
water scheme linking the nation’s water resources. 
A 66-mile pipeline diverting water from Yarkon 
river to the Negev region was opened in 1955. 

Israel’s main exports are citrus fruits, polished 
diamonds, autos, textiles and fashion goods, build- 
ing materials, tires and pharmaceutical products. 

Its imports include grain, meat, industrial and 
agricultural machinery, chemicals, textiles, tim- 
ber, hides and other raw materials. 

History and Government. The Zionist move- 
ment for a homeland in Palestine, led by_Dr. 
Chaim Weizmann (born in Motele, Russia, Nov. 
27, 1847) caused the cabinet of Great Britain to 
give its support in the Balfour Declaration, Noy. 2, 
1917. The open opposition of the Arab world led 
to indecision in Britain, although it protected the 
immigration of Zionists. When the Nazi persecu- 
tions began in Germany great numbers of Jews 
set out for Palestine. The General Assembly, 
U. N. voted Nov. 29, 1947, to partition Palestine 
into two independent states by Oct. 1, 1948. The 
Arab state would have 4,500 sa. mi. A separate 
enclave of Jerusalem, area 289 sq. mi., was to be 
administered by a governer appointed by the 
U. N. British troops were to be withdrawn and 
separate governments elected. Great Britain gave 
up its mandate and withdrew May 15, 1949. 

A new Zionist state, the Republic of Israel, was 
proclaimed May 14-15, 1948. It occupied the ter- 
ritory designated by the U. N., but also laid 
claim to Jerusalem. Israel took charge of the 
New City in Jerusalem and Jordan held the Old 
City. The U. N. adopted a resolution to interna- 
tionalize Jerusalem, but was unable to get support 
from the two states. 

Israel was elected to the U. N. May 11, 1949. 

From the start Israel met with the opposition 
of the Arab League, which established ha. in 
Damascus to enforce an economic boycott. Armed 
interference or attacks were also begun by Syria, 
Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi-Arabia, Jordan. 

Separate armistices with the Arab nations 
were signed in 1949, but no general peace settle- 
ment was obtained and border clashes continued 
into 1955, particularly with Egypt in the Gaza 
area in the Southwest. United States Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles proposed Aug. 27, 
1955, a program to end hostilities, calling for 
an international guarantee of Israeli-Arab borders. 
zeredt and Egypt accepted a U.N. truce proposal 
Sept. 4. 

The futur€ of more than 868,000 Arab refugees 
who have fied to neighboring states since the new 
republic was formed remains uncertain. They re- 
ceive U. N. aid. 

The first constituent assembly (Knesset), was 
formed Feb. 14, 1949, with 120 members, including 
several Arabs. The assembly elected Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann, who had been provisional president 
from the start, first president of Israel Feb. 17, 
1949. The President is Yitzhak Ben-Zvi (born in 
Russia, 1884), elected Dec. 8, 1952, to succeed 
Dr. Weizmann who died Nov. 9. 

In elections to the third Knesset, July 26, 1955, 
based on proportional representation, the Mapai 
party won 40 seats and retained dominance. 
Premier Moshe Sharett and his coalition cabinet 
resigned Aug. 15. 

Education. A unified education system exists in 
the Jewish schools, with religious schooling op-~- 
tional. At the end of 1954 there were approx, 
340,000 pupils in all types of schools. Higher edu- 


ovided by Hebrew University, founded 

y foese inne Institute of Technology in Haifa, 

{ Weizmann Institute of Science in Rehovot Ger 

- search in pure science); Bar-Ilan Univ. in Ramat 
Gan, opened in 1955; and School of Law an 
Economics in Tel Aviv and Haifa. 

: Defense. There is compulsory 24-year pga 

i between 18 and 26 and 2-year conscription in : e 
27-29 age group. The navy includes 5 frigates, 
one training ship, 2 minesweepers and other 


sels. 
‘Shas Italy 
REPUBLICA @ITALIA 


Capital: Rome. Area: 117,471 sa. mi. Popula- 
{ tion (govt. estimate, 1954): 48,000,000. Flag: three 
vertical stripes, dark green-white-red. Monetary 

unit: Lira, pl. lire (U.S. 0.16c). 

Descriptive. The Republic of Italy occupies the 
entire Italian peninsula, stretching from the Alps 
southeast into the Mediterranean, with the islands 
of Sicily, Sardinia, Elba and about 70 smaller 
ones. On the East is the Adriatic Sea; on the 
South, the Mediterranean, on the West between 
the mainland and Sicily and Sardinia is the 
Tyrrhenian Sea, and farther North the Ligurian 
Sea. The Maritime Alps on the West separate it 
from France, the Swiss Alps on the North from 
Switzerland, and the Dolomite Alps from Austria, 
and the Carnac and Julian Alps on the East 
from Yugoslavia. The great plain shut in by these 
huge mountains, and the Ligurian Apennines, 
and watered by the River Po (220 miles long) and 
the Adige, shared by the regions of Piedmont, 
Lombardi, Emilia and Venetia, stretches across 
the top from the Maritime Alps to the head of 
the Adriatic. The Ligurian Mountains, circling 
the Gulf of Genoa, run down the middle of the 
peninsula as the Apennines, through the southern 
province, Calabria, to the ‘‘toe of the boot’’ at 
Cape Spartivento. 

Across the narrow Strait of Messina the moun- 
tain range continues through the Island of Sicily 
with its famous volcano, Mt. Etna (10,755 ft.) 
having a record of more than 120 eruptions. The 
active volcano, Mt. Vesuvius (3,891 ft.) with a 

i record of 50 known eruptions rises on the Bay of 
Naples. North of the Strait of Messina is the 
volcano of Stromboli (3,022 ft.). 

The length of the peninsula is 760 miles, while 
its breadth nowhere exceeds 150 miles and does 
not generally measure more than 100 miles. 

‘i Two rivers having the greatest historic impor- 
tance, rise in the Apennines, and flow west to 
the sea—the Tiber, which moves through Rome, 
and the Arno, which waters the Florentine plain. 
Between the spurs of the Alps lie seven beau- 
tiful lakes, especially noteworthy being Como, 
Lugano, Maggiore and Garda, the largest. Both 


ath Maggiore and Garda are more than 30 miles long. 
te The Adriatic coastline is flat and has four major 
on ports: Venice, Ancona, Bari and Brindisi, 
eh The climate of Italy is sunny, although northern 
ite Italy has a cold winter; snow is rarely seen in 


Naples, and olives, oranges, lemons, figs, cotton 
almonds, and pomegranates flourish in southern 
Italy. In the plains the soil is fertile, but in the 
mountainous regions, which cover a large part of 
the Peninsula, cultivation is difficult, Italy is one 
of the most.densely populated states in Europe 
having over 408 to the square mile (1955) , 

Resources and Industries. Agriculture is the 
chief industry, with a cultivable and forestal area 
(1950) of 68,552,568 acres with 8,756,000 persons 
so engaged. The principal crops are wheat, corn 
rice, barley, oats, rye, beans, potatoes, sugar 
beets, grapes and olives. Dairy farming and cheese 
making are important in Northern Italy. 

Land reclamation work covers 10,250,000 acres 
A five-year economic development plan 1953, 
aims at an increase of 40% in industrial produc. 
tion and 500,000 tons of additional shipping. A 
$70,000,000 AWorld Bank loan, approved June 1 
, inance economic i ‘ 
italy and Eastern Sicily. peltgpen gy ce! 
“i land perorm program, begun in 
Plates eventual expropriation of 3 

Italy is not rich in mineral ase an 
especially lacking in coal, although it is a@ lar 
producer of sulphur, chiefly in the volcanic regions 
of Sicily. Other minerals are iron, man Pe 


mercury, lead, zinc, antimony and baunite 


Italy has more than 1,000 hydro-el 
225 thermo-electric power inataliations en 


1951, contem- 


y energy to its industrial centers An: 
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production of electricity is a) proximately 20 billio 
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| Jtaly’s merchant marine, shattered in World 


022,48 

History and t. Divided and dismem- 
bered for centuries, Modern Italy began to de- 
velop when, following the war of 1859, Lombardy 
came under the crown of King Victor Emmanuel 
II, of Sardinia of the house of Savoy. By plebis- — 
cite in 1860, Parma, Modena, the Romagna and — 
Tuscany joined, followed by Sicily and Naples, — 
and by the Marches and Umbria. The first Italian © 
Parliament declared Victor Emmanuel King of © 
Italy Mar. 17, 1861. Mantua and Venetia were 
added in 1866 as an outcome of the Austro-Prus- 
sian war. The Papal States were taken n 
of by Italian troops, Sept. 20, 1870, after the 
withdrawal of the French garrison in the Franco- 
Prussian war, and were annexed to the kingdom ~ 
by plebiscite. The King entered Rome July 2, | 
1871. Italy recognized the State of Vatican City 
as independent June 7, 1929. : 

Fascism appeared in Italy March 23, 1919 when. 
the original Fascisti—called Black Shirts because 
of their garb—organized into an association against 
Communism and Socialism under the guidance of 
Benito Mussolini. They marched on Rome and 
took over the government at the invitation of the © 
King Oct. 28, 1922. 4 
As leader of the Fascisti and head of the gov~- 
ernment, Mussolini acquired dictatorial powers 
and was called Duce (Leader). He made war on 
Ethiopia (Abyssinia) and proclaimed Victor 
Emmanuel III emperor; defied the sanctions of 
the League of Nations; joined the Berlin-Tokyo 
axis; sent troops to fight for Franco against the 
Republic of Spain; joined Germany in war after 
the defeat of France. World War II ended in the 
defeat of Italy, surrender of conquered lands, loss 
of colonies. Part of Venezia Guilla went to Yugo- 
slavia and Trieste was made a free territory. 
Mussolini was put to death by a firing squad of 
Partisans in the village of Dongo on Lake Como, | 
Apr. 28, 1945. 

King Victor Emmanuel III abdicated and his 
son took the title Humbert II. In the general elec- 
tions, June 2-3, 1946, the people voted 12,718,641 
for a republic, 10,718,502 for a monarchy. King 
Humbert departed and Premier Alcide de Gasperi 
became head of the goyernment. Victor Emmanuel 
went to Egypt where he died Dec. 28, 1947. 

The Constituent Assembly elected Enrico de 
Nicola, ex-member of the Liberal party, president 
of the Republic. He was succeeded by Luigi Ein- 
audi, elected by a joint session of the Senate © 
and Chamber of Deputies for a seven-year-term 
May 11, 1948. Present incumbent: Giovanni 
eas a Christian Democrat, elected April 29, 

Under Italy’s new constitution effective Jan. 1, 
1948, the Senate is composed of 237 elective Sena- 
tors and six appointed for life; the Chamber of 
Deputies numbers 590 members. Italy is described 
by the constitution as a ‘democratic republic 
founded on work,’’ Re-organization of the Fascist 
Party is forbidden, Women of 21 and over yote. 

Despite persistent Communist opposition Premier 
De Gasperi and former Foreign Minister Carlo 
Sforza brought Italy into the West European 
orbit. The U.N. authorized Italy to administer 
Italian Somaliland as a Trust Territory. A pro- I 
posal to seat Italy in the Trusteeship Council was | 
vetoed by the Soviet Union. Italy is a member of 
the North Atlantic Treaty group. 

In the general elections of June 7-8, 1953, the 
Center party coalition won by a margin of 14 
seats in the Senate and 16 in the Chamber. The 
Christian Democrats. party won 10,859,554 votes 
(40.09%). Communists ran second with 6,122,638 
(22.6%). Premier De Gasperi was re-appointed and 
announced his eighth Cabinet July 15, 1953, but 
resigned July 28. (Died Aug, 19, 1954). 

Premier; Antonio Segni, appointed July 5, 1955. 


was made an integral part 


Education and Religion. Roman Catholic is the 

_ state religion, made so, March 26, 1947, when the 

Lateran agreement between Italy and the Holy See 
census of 1936 bert epins60 Cath nies 

,;017, atholics 
(99.6%), 83,618 Protestants and 47,825 Jews. 

‘ has 27 universities, with ten of them 
da from the 13th century or the first years 
of the 14th. Famous among these are Bologna 
(founded 1088); Genoa (1243); Naples (1224); 
Padua (1222); Pisa (1338); Rome (1303), and Turin 
(1404). Primary education is compulsory between 
6 and 14. 

_. Defense. Portions of the peace treaty limiting 

. the Army to 185,000, the Navy to 67,500 tons, the 
Police to 65,000 were repudiated by the U.S. and 
10 other nations, Dec. 21, 1951. 

The Navy consists of 2 battleships, 3 cruisers, 
5 destroyers and numerous smaller vessels. Two 
large destroyers with special equipment, 2 frigates 
and 4 gunboats are under construction. 


TRIESTE 

Trieste, Italian Department bounded East and 
South by Yugoslavia, was organized as a Free 
Territory by the Big Four in the peace treaty with 
Italy, Feb. 10, 1947, placed under jurisdiction of 
the U.N. Security Council, garrisoned by troops 
of the United States and Great Britain in the 
northern section (Zone A), and by Yugoslavia in 
the south (Zone B). Following prolonged negotia- 
tions, an agreement was signed Oct. 5, 1954 by 
Italy and Yugoslavia which gave Italy the north- 
ern section and the seaport of Trieste, and 
Yugoslavia the southern section it had occupied 
and emergency access to the port. The territory 
has an area of 320 sq. mi. and population (1953) 
of 297,000. 

SOMALIA TRUSTEESHIP 

Somalia, once part of Italy’s colonial empire, 
extends along the Indian Ocean from the Gulf of 
Aden to the Juba River in Africa. Its area is 
194,000 sq. mi. and population 1,255,000 (1952). 
The coastline extends in a northeast-southwest di- 
rection for 1,100 miles, with no indentation of 
importance. The capital, Mogadisho, is the only 
seaport. 

The U.N. General Assembly approved, Nov. 21, 
1949, creation of Somalia and Libya as sovereign 
states, tentatively scheduled Somalia’s independ- 
ence for. 1960, until then tobe administered 
under Italian-U.N. trusteeship. Consult Index 
Ethiopia, Libya. 

Somalia is the source of half the world’s supply 
of incense. Other exports are oil, gum, hides, 
kapok, resin and ivory. 


Japan 
NIPPON—LAND OF THE RISING SUN 


Capital: Tokyo. Area: 142,644 sq. mi. Population 
(govt. est., 1954): 88,500,000. Flag: white ground 
with red sun. Monetary unit: Yen (U.S. 0.2778c). 

Descriptive. Japan consists of four main islands: 
Honshu (mainland) with an area of 88,942 square 
Miles; Hokkaido, 30,303; Kyushu, 15,712; and Shi- 
koku, 7,248. A fifth, Amami Oshima, 438, was 
returned to Japanese administration in 1953. The 
islands lie in the North Pacific Ocean off the coast 
of China. By the terms ending World War IU, 
Japan was forced to surrender its other seized 
lands, including Manchuria (Manchukuo) with an 
area of 404,428 square miles and a population of 
43,233,954; the southern half of Sakhalin Island, 
the Kuriles, Korea, Formosa, and the mandated 
islands in the Pacific, the Marshalls, the Carolines, 
the Ladrones and the Palaus, once German. 

The Japanese coast is deeply indented, its coast- 
line measuring 16,565 miles. The northern islands 
are a continuation of the Russian Karafuto chain 
running down through Hokkaido and the main- 
land. The continuation of the Kunlun mountain 
range of China appears in the southern islands, 
the ranges meeting in the grand Japanese Alps. In 
the vast transverse fissure crossing the mainland 
from the Sea of Japan to the Pacific rises a group 
of volcanoes, mostly extinct or dormant, with the 
mountain Fujiyama lifting its white cone 60 miles 
west of Tokyo to an altitude of 12,425 ft. The 
earthquake zone—where the average is said to be 
four slight ones a day, with serious ones every six 
or seven years—has its greatest center along the 
Pacific Coast near the Bay of Tokyo. 

Separating the islands of Shikoku and Kyushu 
from the mainland is the famous Inland Sea, open- 
ing both into the Sea of Japan and the Pacific. 
It is 255 miles long and 56 wide, with a coastline 
of 700 miles and a surface expanse of 1,325 sq. mi. 
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The streams are short and swift, of little value 
for transportation, offering a vast supply of hydro- 
electric power. Numerous waterfalls enhance the 
magnificent scenery. Kegon waterfall at Nikko 
makes an unbroken plunge of 350 ft. 

Most important ports open to foreign trade in- 
clude Yokohama, Kobe, Nagoya, and Osaka on the 
Pacific Coast of the main island. : 

Resources and Industries. More than half the 
arable land is used for growing rice, the chief food 
of the country. Wheat, barley, sweet and white 
potatoes, tobacco, tea, beans, peaches, pears, ap- 
ples, grapes, persimmons and mandarins are also 
produced. Minerals include gold, silver, copper, 
lead, zinc, chromite, white arsenic, coal, sul- 
phur, salt and petroleum. 

After agriculture and the making of silk, the 
principal industries before World War II were fish- 
ing, manufacture of woolens, cottons, paper, pot- 
tery, vegetable oil, leather and matting. 

The general industrial production index (1934- 
36: 100) was 148.9 in 1953, or 18% above 1952; a 
postwar high of 166.8 was reached Dec., 1953. In 
1954 it produced 5,812,000 metric tons of steel, 
more than Belgium and less than France. 

Textiles exports have increased with the general 
postwar expansion of trade and remain the most 
important segment, accounting for over half of 
Japan’s merchandise sales abroad. Metal and ma- 
chinery are increasingly important as sources of 
foreign exchange. The fishing industry has re- 
gained much of its former importance, est. 5,265, 
000 tons annually. 

Foreign trade has een: 


ports Exports 
195 969,900,00 20,000,000 
1951 2,046,800,000  1,354,500,000 
1952 2,028,000,000  1,273,000,000 
1953 2.410,000,000  1,275,000,000 
1954 2.399,000,000  1,629,000,000 
Histcry and Government. According to Japanese 


legend, the empire was founded by Emperor Jimmu 
Tenno 660 B.C. Temporal power was exercised 
by successive families of Shoguns, 1186-1867, until 
recovered by the Emperor Meiji in 1867. The feudal 
system was abolished 1871 marking the rise of 
the upper middle classes and trading families. 

The Emperor is Hirohito, the 124th of his line, 
born April 29, 1901, and crowned Nov. 10-14, 1928. 
Married Jan. 26, 1924, to Princess Nagako Kuni. 
The Crown Prince is Akihito Tsugu No Miya, born 
Dec. 23, 1933. Other children are Princess Shigeko, 
born Dec. 6, 1925; Princess Kazuko, born Sept. 
30, 1929; Princess Atsuko, born March 17, 1931; 
Prince Masahito, born Nov. 28, 1935. A daughter, 
the sixth child, was born March 2, 1939, and 
christened Takako Suganomiya (Princess Suga). 

By the terms of the surrender, Aug. 14, 1945, 
Japan agreed to a democratic government and free 
elections. The Potsdam declaration specified that 
freedom of speech and religion and thought as 
well as respect for the fundamental rights of hu- 
manity be established. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur was appointed Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied Powers and oc- 
cupied Japan. Baron Kijuro Shidehara, a former 
ambassador to the United States, was named 
Premier. One of the first acts of the cabinet was 
to grant suffrage te women and to lower the voting 
age for men from 25 to 20. The vast family trusts 
(Zaibatsu) and corporate trusts were dissolved. 

A new constitution became effective May 3, 
1947. In it the Japanese people renounce the 
right to wage war or maintain armed land, .sea or 
air forces. It strips the Emperor of all claims of 
divinity and derives his position from the will of 
the people, but recognizes the hereditary rights of 
his family. It creates a parliamentary regime in 
which the Diet is the sole law-making authority, 
and replaces the House of Peers by a House of 
Councilors whose members are elected by popular 
ballot, and a House of Representatives of 467 mem- 
bers directly elected for not more than four years. 
The constitution prohibits the government from 
giving support to Shintoism, religious education or 
any other form of religious activity. 

Gen. MacArthur ordered the government June 
6, 1950, to ban members of the Central Committee 
of the Japanese Communist party from public af- 
fairs for ‘‘perversion of the truth and incitation to 
mass violence.’’ Japan has been admitted to the 
International Wheat Ore., UNESCO, World Court, 
Econ. Comm. for Asia and the Far East, Colombo 
Plan, and International Monetary Fund, but kept 
out of U.N. 

The United States and 48 other non-Communist 
nations signed a peace treaty and the U.S. a 
bilateral defense agreement with Japan, in San 
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isco, Sept. 8, 1951; 
ae oO: siened by President Truman, April 15, 
granting Japan sovereignty April 28, 1952. The 
Senate, in approving the treaty, Feb. 5, advised re- 
pudiation of the section of the Yalta agreement 
that gave to the U.S.S.R. South Sakhalin, the 
Kurile Islands, and Habomai and Shikotan Is- 
lands. Under the treaty, Japan was reduced terri- 
torially to the four main islands, but it would 
have an opportunity eventually to regain the Ryu- 
kyus and Bonin Islands. Japan signed a separate 
treaty with Nationalist China, April 27, 1952, and 
one with India, June 9. A 9-point mutual security 
pact with the United States was announced Aug. i, 
1953, which would allow rebuilding of Japan’s 
munitions industry. 

The Diet, following elections to House of Coun- 
cilors, April 1953, and those to House of Represen- 
tatives, April 1955, is composed: 


Representatives Councillors 


ratified by 


Democrats .......... 20 
Dats Sab co een an enars 91 
Green Breeze Society .... 49 
Left-wing Socialists ... 44 
Right-wing Socialists 26 
Independent Club ..... 11 
Pure Independent Club 3 
Labor-Farmer ..........+-+:- 0 
SOMIMMUENBER, Kronen. a's we vio cies 0 
RRUITCTS ates icin cn crisiee ens + wie 4 
Vacancies 6... ... cece ee ee 2 


Premier Shiguru Yoshida, appointed Oct. 15, 
1948, resigned Dec. 7, 1954, and was succeeded by 
Ichiro Hatoyama, Dec. 9. 

Education and Religion. Japan has no state re- 
ligion and all faiths are tolerated. The principal 
forms of religion are Buddhism, with 12 sects, and 
Shintoism (13 sects). There are more than 100,000 
Shinto shrines, 106,634 Buddhist temples and 
2,104 Christian churches. The Roman Catholics 
have an archbishop and three suffragan bishops. 

Nine years of education is compulsory, consist- 
ing of six years of elementary and three years of 
lower secondary education. There are 220 colleges 
and juniversities including the seven main national 
universities: Tokyo (founded 1877), Kyoto (1897), 
Tohoku at Sendai (1907), Kyushu at Fukuoka 
(1910), Hokkaido at Sapporo (1918), Osaka (1931), 
and Nagoya (1939). Dliteracy is less than 10% in 
the nation. English is the language of commerce 
and a required study in the high schools, 

Defense. Legislation effective July 1, 1954, estab- 
lished a new national Army, Navy and Air Force, 
with an initial force of 130,000, expected to reach 
150,000 during 1955. Japan had had no armed 
forces since the close of World War II. A mutual 
assistance pact with the United States was signed 


March 8, 1954. 
Jordan 


AL-MAMLAKAH AL HASHIMIYAH 
AL URDINIYAH 
HASHEMITE KINGDOM OF JORDAN 
Capitals: Amman, Jerusalem. Area (est.): 37,500 
q. mi. Population (govt. est., 1950): 1,500,000. 
Flag: three horizontal bars, black-white-green, 
red triangle at staff with seven-pointed white star. 
Monetary unit: Jordan dinar (U.S. $2.80). 
Descriptive. Jordan, formerly known as Trans- 
jordan, is an independent state in Western Asia 
formerly an Arab State in the Palestine Mandate. 
The country’s popular name, Transjordan, was 
banned April 26, 1949, in favor of the constitu- 
zonal name, Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. 

Wo areas comprise the country: - 
dan, fertile but eroded; and Bester pid tly is 
irate), part fertile, part arid steppe. The boun- 
daries of Jordan have not been finally determined 
particularly its western boundary with Israel It 
is bounded on the North by Syria, on the East by 
prea: on mus sues by Saudi Arabia. 

aces of religious and histori : 
Jerusalem (enclave), Bethlehem, Ammen reeae 
ae Sea, pene aid ea Jerash and Petra ; 

esources ani ustries. The : 
desert, but the fertile weste: eon Lee ee 


Tn portion hi 
agricultural potential. Phosphate re een 
mines are being rapidly developed, and petroleum 


deposits are being surveyed. Roads, man 
metalled, are being built. Railways Beet nee 
man with Aqaba on the Red Sea and with Syria 

Industries include tobacco, flour milling, distill_ 
ing, building materials, olive oil, soap, mother- 
of-pearl, and textles. Rock phosphate is the main 
seat 

story and Government. Jordan was 

within the Palestine Mandate Sept. 1, Toma put 
gained its independence in 1946, Emir Abdullah 


25, 
July 20, 1951. His eldest son was 
Talal I, Sept. 5, 1951. 
Husain d. aiapl *f952. 
Hussein I, y 2, 7] 

Jordan’s population has been sharply increased 
since 1948 by an influx of approximately 600,000 
Arab refugees from the Palestine conflict. Since 
the Arab nations’ armistice agreements with Israel, 
Jordan has~administered about 2,500 square miles 
of Arab Palestine, including the Old City portion 
of Jerusalem, and made that city the tra- 
tive center for western Jordan, July 27, 1953. 

Religion. The population is chiefly Arabs of 
whom over 1,400,000 are Arab Moslems, 90,000 
Arab Christians, and 10,000 Moslem Circassians. 
The official language is Arabic. 

Defense. Jordan’s military forces comprise an 
Arab Legion, an air force, and a frontier force. 


Republic of Kerea 


DAEHAN-MINKUK; CHOSUN 

Capital: Seoul. Area (total) 85,266 sq. mi. Pop- 
ulation (U.N. est., 1949): 29,291,000. 
unit (South Korea): Hwan (500 to U.S. $1). 

Descriptive. Korea, “Land of the Morning 
Calm,’’ occupies a mountainous peninsula in 
Northeastern Asia dividing the Yellow Sea from 
the Sea of Japan. The boundaries on the main- 
land are the Yalu River and the Tumen (Tamean) 
River. Its coastline is more than 6,000 miles 
long. Southern Manchuria lies along its North- 
west frontier for 500 miles and it touches Siberia 
for a few miles, 100 miles from Vladivostok. Its 
highest peak is Mt. Kwanmo, 8,337 ft. 

Resources and Industries. Korea is chiefly an 
agricultural country, with a cultivated area of ap- 
proximately 11,000,000 acres. 

More than 80 percent of all heavy industry, in- 
cluding munitions, is concentrated in the northern 
sector where Japan built modern industrial plants 
valued at approximately a billion dollars before 
World War II. The bulk of industry is located in 
Sinuiju, Pyongyang, Wonsan, Hungnam, and 
Chongjin. The forests in the North are of great 
value. Gold, silver, zinc, copper, lead, iron, tung- 
sten, graphite, coal and kaolin are present. 

Silkworm culture was much encouraged by the 
Japanese and the quality of the cocoons improved. 
Rice is an important crop. Barley, wheat, tobacco, 
and beans also are grown. There was development 
of cotton spinning, cotton, silk and rayon weaving. 

History and Government. Korea, formerly the 
Hermit Kingdom, has a recorded history since 57 
B.C. and was united in a kingdom 668 A.D. It 
was at various times associated with the Chinese 
empire and the treaty that concluded the Sino- 
Japanese war of 1894-95 recognized Korea’s com- 
plete independence. After Russia obtained a lease- 
hold on Port Arthur and developed also its big 
port of Vladivostok, Korea, lying between them, 
was subject to Russian penetration and became to 
Japan ‘“‘a dagger pointed at her heart.” This 
helped bring on the Russo-Japanese war of 1904- 
1905. Japan occupied Korea; Russia recognized 
Japan’s paramount interest there. In 1910 Japan 
annexed Korea as Chosen. 

At the Cairo conference, November, 1943, Presi- 
dent F. D. Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill 
and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek agreed that 
Korea should be ‘‘free and independent.” At the 
Potsdam conference, July, 1945, the 38th parallel 
of latitude was designated as the line dividing 
the Soviet and the American occupation. Russian 
troops entered Korea Aug. 10, 1945; U. S. troops 
entered a week later. The Russians occupied 48,468 
Sq. mi., population, c. 9,000,000; the Americans 
36,760 sq. mi., pop. c. 21,000,000. The Soviet mili- 
tary organized Socialists and Communists into a 
People’s Interlm Committee, which the American 
commander, Lieut. Gen. John R. Hodge, refused 
to recognize. He formed the Korean Advisory Coun- 
cil with the help of Syngman Rhee and other 
democratic leaders. Although the Soviet Union, 
at a foreign ministers’ conference in Moscow, 
Dec., 1945, agreed to a joint trusteeship for Korea, 


thwarted all efforts to put this into effect. After 
rebuffs the U.S. submitted the problem 
the U.N. A commission appointed by the U.N. 
to supervise elections in Korea in 1948 was denied 
admission to North Korea. 
The South Koreans formed the Republic of 
_ Korea in May, 1948, with Seoul as the capital. Dr. 
Syngman Rhee was chosen president July 20 and 
the republic was formally proclaimed Aug. 15, 
1948, when the U.S. turned over the administra- 
tion. By June 29, 1949, the U.S. had withdrawn 
its troops, leaving behind a Korean constabulary, 
trained to keep order but not to fight. President 
Rhee was reelected to a four-year term Aug. 5, 
1952. On May 1, 1948, the Communists formed the 
People’s Democratic Republic of Korea in North 
Korea, with the capital at Pyongyang. The U.S. 
did not recognize this organization. The Russians 
withdrew by the end of the year, leaving behind 
a fully equipped army of peasants and workers. 

The North Korean Army invaded South Korea 
June 25, 1950 (Far Eastern time). The Security 
Council, U.N., demanded immediate withdrawal 
and asked support of its members. (The Soviet 
Union was absent.) The U.S. ordered Gen. Mac- 
Arthur to send aid. On July 7 the U.N. asked 
President Truman to name a commander in chief; 
he appointed Gen. MacArthur. On Nov. 26, 200,~- 
000 troops of the People’s Republic of China 
(Communist) entered the war. 

‘An armistice was signed by the United Nations 
and Communist delegates in Panmunjom at 10:01 
@.m., Monday, July 27, 1953 (9:01 p.m. EDT, Sun- 
day, July 26). Hostilities ceased 12 hours later (9 
a.m., EDT, Monday, July 27), and troops began to 
set up a neutral buffer zone. President Eisenhower 
immediately asked Congress to authorize a $200,- 
000,000 initial emergency rehabilitation fund to re- 
build the economy of South Korea. The armistice 
continued into 1954, and prisoners were exchanged, 
but a Big Four meeting in Geneva in April and 
May, 1954, failed to resolve the conflict. For 1955 
events consult Index on Korea; also Chronology. 

Education and Religion. Christianity, Confu- 
cianism, Buddhism and Ch-ondokyo are the princi- 
pal religions. A modern school system was en- 
couraged by the Japanese, including an imperial 
university in Seoul. Christian missionaries estab- 
lished seminaries and higher institutions of learn- 
ing. The Republic of Korea has compulsory pri- 
mary education. 

Defense. The South Korea Army numbers about 
600,000, and there is a small Navy and Air Force. 


Latvia 
LATVIJAS REPUBLIKA 
LATVIAN S.S.R. 

Capital: Riga. Area (1940): 25,305 sq. mi, Pop- 
ulation (est., 1940): 1,994,506. Flag: blue and 
white. 

Descriptive. Latvia, an imperial Russian province 
independent re- 


ublic 

tee Estonia and Lithuania. It is bounded on the 
North by the Gulf 
East by the U.S.S.R., on the South by Lithuania 
and Poland, on the West by 
founded in 1201, is the principal city and second 
largest Baltic port, after Leningrad. 


extensively collectivized. In 1952 there were 50 
stations, 500 


about 1,500 collective 


Catholic. School pupils numbered 282,000 in 1950. 
There were 10 colleges and universities, and 710 
technical colleges. An Academy of Sciences was 


opened in 1945. 
. Lebanon 


LUBNAN 

Capital: Beirut, Area (govt. est.): 4,000 sa. mi, 
Population (U.N. est., 1954): 1,383,000. Flag: three 
horizontal bars, red-white-red; the white twice 
the width of red bars, with green cedar in center. 
Monetary unit: Lebanese pound (U.S. 30.94c). 

Descriptive. The Republic of Lebanon, in the 
Levant, occupies a strip along the Mediterranean 
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coast about 120 miles long and 30 to 35 miles wide, 
extending from the Israeli frontier on the South 
to Syria on the North and East. Beirut is the 
chief seaport. 

Resources and Industries. The country is pri- 
marily agricultural, the most important products 
being fruits, tobacco, olive oil, silk and cotton. 

History and Government. Lebanon was formed 
from the five former Turkish Empire Sanjaks (dis- 
tricts) of North Lebanon, Mount Lebanon, South 
Lebanon, Beirut and Bekaa, and became, with 
Syria, an independent state Sept, 1, 1920. The 
states were administered under French Mandate 
1920-1941. In 1944 France yielded its powers to 
the Syrian and Lebanese governments. Foreign 
troops were withdrawn in 1946. 

The republic’s constitution instituted a demo- 
cratic parliamentary regime. There is a unicameral 
legislature (Chamber of Deputies), elected every 
four years. 

The President normally is elected for a six-year 
term. Camille Chamoun was elected President by 
Parliament, Sept. 23, 1952, succeeding Beshara al- 
Khoury who resigned. 

Lebanon is a member of the United Nations and 
the Arab League. 

Education and Religion. Christians form the 
majority, Moslems of various sects most of the 
remainder. There are four universities in Beirut: 
American, French, Lebanese, and the private 
Academy of Arts. Arabic is the principal language. 

Liberia 

Capital: Monrovia. Area: 43,000 sq. mi. Popu- 
lation (govt. est., 1953): 2,750,000. Flag: 11 hori- 
zontal red and white alternating stripes; in upper 
corner nearest staff a blue square with five-pointed 
white star. Monetary unit: U.S. dollar; also Liber- 
ian silver and copper coinage. 

Descriptive. The independent Negro Republic of 
Liberia lies on the southwest (Guinea) coast of 
Africa between Sierra Leone (British) on the West 
and the French colony of the Ivory Coast on the 
East, with a coast line on the South Atlantic of 
about 350 miles. It extends inland 75 to 190 miles. 
Most of the country is covered with tropical for- 
ests, rich in timber and oil nuts. 

Monrovia’s harbor, developed with United States 
aid, was opened as @ free port, July 26, 1948. Air 
service in Liberia is maintained by Air France, 
Pan American Airways, and Liberian International 
Airways, using Robertsfield Airport and James 
Spriggs Payne field. 

Resources and Industries. The chief products are 
fibre, palm kernels, crude rubber, rice, cass#va, 
coffee, cocoa, and sugar. Mineral resources include 
gold, iron ore. Diamonds have been found in some 
districts. U.S. technical and financial aid is de- 
yeloping Liberia’s resources. Iron ore from the 
Bomi Hills mines is rated as highest now mined 
(68.8% pure). Production, now more than 1,000,000 
tons annually, is exported chiefly to the United 
States. It provides 10% of U.S. rubber imports. 

History and Government. The population is en- 
tirely of the African race. The number of American 
Negroes is estimated at 20,000. Liberia was founded 
in 1822 when a settlement was made at Monrovia 
by Negro freedmen from the United States with the 
assistance of American colonization societies. It 
was declared a republic July 26, 1947. Its constitu- 
tion is modeled on that of the United States. 
Electors must be of Negro blood and owners of 
land. The government rests with a President 
elected for one 8-year term (thereafter for 4-year 
terms); a Senate of 10, elected for six years, and 
a House of Representatives of 31, elected for four 
years. The President is William V. Tubman, 
elected for 8 years, May 4, 1943, reelected to 4-year 
terms, May, 1951, and May 3, 1955. 

Education and Religion. Christianity predomi- 
nates. Public schools are entirely maintained by 
the government; all others receive subsidies. There 
are 500 schools of various types (1955); also two 
colleges. English is the official language. 

Defense. All citizens between the ages of 16 and 
45 years are liable for service for defense. 


Libya 

AL MAMLAKA AL LIBIYYA AL MUTTAHBIDA 

Capitals: Tripoli and Bengazi. Area (est.): 679,- 
358 sq. mi. Population (est., 1952): 1,340,000. 
Flag: red, black, green horizontal, white crescent 
and star in center. Monetary unit: Libyan pound, 
100 piastres (U.S. $2.80). 

Descriptive. Libya, first country to receive in- 
dependence fully under United Nations auspices, 


. 
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titutional monarchy comprising the states 
< *rripolitanta, Cyrenaica, and Fezzan. It is situ- 
ated along the northern coast of Africa, bounded 
on the North by the Mediterranean Sea; Hast = 
Egypt; West by Tunis and Algeria; South A a 
French West Africa, Equatorial Africa and e 
Sudan. Geographically it consists of three zones: 
‘The Mediterranean, about 17,230 sauare miles, 
most heavily populated and the only section well 
suited to agriculture; a sub-desert area, which 
produces chiefly the alfa plant; a desert zone con- 
taining some fertile oases (Ghadames, Ghat, 
Soena, Sebha, Brak). Tripolitania, in the north- 
west, contains 69% of the population, while Cyre- 
naica has 27%, and the Fezzan 4%. Native trans- 
portation and communication are elementary. 
Military bases are maintained by the United 
States, including the large air force base at 
Wheelus, near Tripoli, and Great Britain. 

Resources and Industries. Economically one of 
the world’s poorest and most backward regions 
(Hst. per capita income $35 in 1952), Libya has 
date palm orchards, olive groves, lemon, almond 
and fig trees; and vineyards. Other products in- 
clude tobacco, esparto grass (a reed-like plant), 
matting, carpets, leather articles, and fabrics 
embroidered with gold and silver. Minerals were 
nationalized in 1953. 

The country receives aid from the U.S. and 
Great Britain to finance the government, provide 
equipment and raise economic and educational 
standards. Britain’s ties with Libya were formal- 
ized by a treaty, July 30, 1953, granting rights to 
maintain military bases for 20 years in exchange 
for financial aid. 

History and Government. Libya’s strategic po- 
sition has caused it to come under the domination 
successively of Carthage, Rome, the Vandals, the 
Ottoman Empire and Italy. After World War II 
Tripoli and Cyrenaica were placed under British 
administration, the Fezzan under French. 

Emir Mohammed Idris El Senussi, spiritual and 
temporal ruler of the Senussi tribesmen, was 
recognized by Great Britain as Emir of Cyrenaica, 
June, 1949. He promulgated a constitution and set 
up an interim government over internal affairs, 
Sept, 18, 1949. Libya, as a sovereign state, was 
approved by the U.N., 1949, effective Jan. 2, 1952. 
A pre-independence constituent assembly chose 
the constitutional monarchy form of government 
and named the Emir as King of Libya, Dec. 3, 
1950. The monarchy was proclaimed by King 
Idris I in Bengazi, Dec. 24, 1951. 

Parliament consists of a Senate of 24 members 
and a House of 55, In the first general elections, 
Feb. 19, 1952, the pro-Western Independence party 
won a majority of the 55 Parliament seats. 

Premier; Mustafa Ben Halim, apptd. April, 1954. 

Libya was admitted to UNESCO Nov. 19, 1962; 
accepted March 28, 1953, as eighth member of the 
Arab League. 

Education and Religion. Libya’s population is 
93% nomadic Arab Moslems, the remainder being 
Italians, Jews, and others. Only about 10% are 
literate. There are public elementary and secon- 
dary schools, and private Koranic, Greek, Italian 
and Jewish schools. 

Defense. Status quo agreements with Britain 
and the United States allow each to maintain its 
military forces in Libya. 


Liechtenstein 
FURSTENTUM LIECHTENSTEIN 


Capital: Vaduz. Area: 62 . mi. Populati 
(census, 1950): 13,571, Flag: blue and rea bate 
eS eta adaried (U.S. 0.2857). 
ptive, Liechtenstein is a principalit: 

Upper Rhine between Austria and altvariena ty 
was, until 1866, a member of the German Confed- 
eration, and was practically a dependency of Aus- 
tria until the Diet declared its complete independ- 
ence, Nov. 7, 1918. By treaty with Switzerland 
(1920) that country admisters its Posts and tele- 
graphs, customs and foreign interests. There is no 
army, only a pone force of 50. 

Resources and Industries. The people a - 
gears sveen. ened is highly ae ay 

noted for finely engrave 0: 
main industry. . Ba eee a 

History and Government. The monarchy i - 
reditary. By the Constitution of 1921, levaiweies 
powers rest in a Diet of 15 members, elected for 
four years by direct vote, on a basis of universal 
suffrage and proportional representation. The 
poening prince is Franz Joseph II. He succeeded 

iS uncle, Prince Franz I, on the latter's abdication 


March 30, 1938. The Prime Minister is Dr. Alex- 
ander 


Lithuania 
LIETUVA 
LITHUANIAN §.S.R. 


Capital: Vilna (Vilnius). Area (1940): 24,500 
sq. mi, Population (est., 1940): 2,879,070. 

Descriptive. Lithuania, a Baltic state, is bounded 
on the North by Latvia, East by Poland, South 
by U.S.S.R. territory, and West by the Baltic Sea. 
Klaipeda (Memel) is the chief port. 

Before occupation Lithuania was chiefly agri- 
cultural, with 76.7% so engaged. The chief crops 
are rye, wheat, barley, oats, potatoes and flax. 
The principal exports were meat, butter, flax and 
eggs. By 1952 industrial production accounted for 
60% of national output and over 85% of peasant 
farms had been collectivized. Electric motors and 
appliances, lathes, agricultural and other heavy 
machinery are produced. 

History and Government. An independent state 
since the 13th century and later a Grand Duchy 
under the former Russian Empire, Lithuania pro- 
claimed its independence Feb. 16, 1918. It was 
recognized by most of the powers. Vilna and about 
10,400 square miles were occupied by Poland in 
1920. The city and part of the lost territory were 
reunited with Lithuania in 1939. Memel was tem- 
porarily occupied by Germany in 1939. 

Lithuania was occupied by the U.S.S.R. in 1940 
and incorporated into the Soviet Union as the 
Lithuanian S.S.R. The action has not been recog- 
nized by the United States. 

Education and Religion. In 1939 more than 85% 
of the population were Roman Catholic. In 1952 
there were 11 institutions of higher education 
with about 15,000 students, a number of music 
and art institutes and over 4,000 elementary and 
secondary schools. 


Luxemburg 
GRAND-DUCHE DE LUXEMBOURG 


Capital: Luxemburg. Area: 999 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (U.N. est., 1953): 304,000. Flag: three hori- 
zontal bars, red-white-blue. Monetary unit: Lux- 
emburg franc (U.S. 2c): 

Descriptive. Luxemburg is a European Grand 
Duchy, bounded by Germany on the East, Belgium 
on the North and West, and France on the South. 
It measures only 55 miles long by 34 miles wide. 

Although the English spelling of this country’s 
name is Luxemburg, its government favors Luz- 
embourg, and this form is being used by U.N. 
and the U.S. State Dept. 

Resources and Industries. Luxemburg is a coun- 
try of small landowners: 430,000 of the 500,000 
acres devoted to agriculture are farmed by resident 
owners. The principal crops are oats, wheat, rye, 
barley, and potatoes. 

The mineral output of the country, despite its 
ae is enormous and includes iron, pig iron and 
steel, 

History and Government. The integrity and neu- 
trality of Luxemburg were guaranteed by the 
Treaty of London, May 11, 1867, having been pre- 
viously (since 1815) a part of the Germanic Con- 
federation. Overrun by Germany in 2 world wars, 
it abolished its unarmed neutrality Apr. 15, 1948. 
Customs union with Netherlands and Belgium was 
adopted Jan, 1, 1948 as Benelux Customs Union, 
with inter-union regulation of debits and credits, 
tariff schedules, working toward full economic 
union. Luxemburg signed the North Atlantic 
Treaty; initialed the Schuman coal-steel plan and 
European Army plan. 

4s a Grand Duchy, Luxemburg is governed under 
the Constitution of 1868, with modifications. Leg- 
islative power rests with a Chamber of Deputies, 
52 in number, elected by universal suffrage with 
executive power held by a Minister of State and a 
Cabinet of at least three Ministers. The country 
is ruled by Grand Duchess Charlotte (born Jan. 23, 
1896) who succeeded on the abdication of her 
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sister, Marie Adelaide, Jan. 9, 1919, and was 
married (Nov. 6, 1919) to Prince Felix of Bourbon- 
Parma, They have a son and heir, Prince Jean 
(born Jan. 5, 1921), another son and four daugh- 
ters. The Prime Minister is Joseph Bech. 

The population is almost entirely Roman Catho- 
lic. Education is compulsory and military service 


“Espen Mexico 


ESTADOS UNIDOS MEXICANOS 


Capital: Mexico City. Area: 760,373 sq. mi. Popu-~ 
lation (U.N. est., 1954); 28,849,000. Flag: three 
vertical bars, green-white-red, with eagle and cac- 
ney emblem on white. Monetary unit: Peso (U.S. 

ic). 

Descriptive. Mexico, a Federal Republic, is 
bounded on the North and Northeast by the United 
States, on the East by the Gulf of Mexico, Gulf of 
Campeche and the Caribbean Sea; on the South by 
Guatemala and British Honduras, and on the 
West by the Pacific Ocean. The Gulf of California 
makes a huge indentation in the western coast, 
completely separating the narrow, mountainous 
sterile and sparsely inhabited peninsula of Lower 
California, 760 miles long, from the mainland. On 
the East the Yucatan peninsula juts out into the 
Gulf of Mexico. The coastline on the Pacific is 
4,438 miles long and 1,774 on the Gulf and the 
Caribbean. 

The Sierra Madre mountains run North and 
South near the western coast, turning near Colima 
and continuing nearly due East, paralleling the 
coast into the Central American countries. Near 
the Gulf Coast a continuation of the Rocky Mntns. 
runs down nearly to Vera Cruz. 

Between the two ranges lies the vast tableland 
of Mexico, altitude from 5,000 to 8,000 feet, with a 
delightful climate and with the vegetation and 
products of the temperate zone varying with the 
altitude. The lowlands along the coast are tropical, 
rising to subtropical in the foothills, with a heavy 
rainfall on the Gulf side. Along the Pacific slope 
and in the interior irrigation is needed. 

Mexico’s population is composed of descendants 
of the aboriginal Indians and Spaniards who col- 
onized the country. Aztec and Mayan stocks are 
absorbed in them. 

Resources and Industries. Mexico is rich in min- 
eral resources. Among them are silver (31.5% of 
world production), gold, copper, lead, zinc, anti- 
mony, mercury, arsenic, amorphous graphite, mo- 
lybdenum, coal and opal. Value of annual mineral 
output exceeds 1.5 billion pesos. Petroleum pro- 
duction is huge, averaging 253,000 bbls. per day 
in 1954. The industry was nationalized in 1938. 

Agriculture, stock raising and fishing are im- 
portant. The land is rich, but the rugged topog- 
raphy and lack of sufficient rainfall are major 
obstacles. Arable land is estimated at 58,512,000 
acres, of which 36,746,000 acres are farmed; pas- 
ture land 139,024,000 acres, and forests 95,000,000 
acres of which 25,000,000 are estimated to be rich 
in pine, spruce, cedar, mahogany, rosewood and 
logwood. Some of the-more mportant products 
are coffee (world’s third largest producer), corn, 
Tice, sugar, wheat, tomatoes, tobacco, cotton, gar- 
banzos, cocoa, sisal, bananas. About 50% of the 
world’s supply of sisal comes from Yucatan. 

Industrial output annually is valued at over 24 
pillion pesos, principal products being vegetable 
oils, cotton yarn and clothing, sugar and flour, 
beverages, iron and steel, soap, cigarettes and 
cigars, rubber, paper, -wool products, cement, 
shoes, glass, furniture and tiles. .Mexico is famous 
for industrial and native handicraft in silver, pot- 
tery, leather, wood, fibers, and weaving. The U.S. 
takes three-fourths of its exports. — 

The tourist trade has become an important in- 
dustry, tourists spending about 2 billion pesos 
annually. The resorts of Acapulco, Cuernavaca, 
Vera Cruz, and Taxco have become world famous. 

There are 15.129 miles of railroads and 20,000 
miles of highways connecting the different regions 
and linking the United States with Central and 
South America. Thirty-five Mexican airways com- 
panies serve the country, four operating interna- 
tional traffic. Additionally, two American and one 
Central American carriers proyide international 
service. Eighteen steamship companies operate 
regular schedules from the 14 major ports. 

Foreign trade (in pesos): 


Imports Exports 
1952 6,391,000,000 5,022,000,000 
1953 6,350,000,000 4,637,000,000 
1954 8,078,000,000 6,280,000,000 


History and Government. Mexico was much torn 


by civil war and insurrection after achieving its 
independence from Spain proclaimed Sept. 15, 1810, 
effected in 1821, but in recent years it has pro- 
gressed in social, economic and cultural phases. 

Mexico is a federal democratic republic of 29 
states, with governor, legislature and judiciary 
elected by universal suffrage. The constitution 
provides for a president elected for 6 years and 
thereafter ineligible; 60 senators for 6 years and 
deputies for 3 years, ineligible for re-election until 
one term has intervened: The deputies are elected 
on a representative basis of one to every 150,000 
pop. There are two territories with governors ap- 
pointed by the president and a federal district 
containing Mexico City. The president appoints a 
cabinet of 13 department secretaries, 2 federal 
agency chiefs and the attorney general. 

Since 1915 Mexico has pursued a policy of land 
distribution, seizing large estates and partitioning 
them among the landless peasants. The title rests 
in the government, but the peasants are allowed 
to use the lands for life. Between 1915-1945, 65,- 
000,000 acres were distributed among 2,135,000 
families, with the rural village (ejido) the unit 
of land holding. 

The government regulates farm production and 
fixes maximum and minimum prices for farm 
products. The exportation and importation of 
agricultural products are under state control. 

Mexico has a social security system for insurance 
to cover industrial accidents, diseases, maternity, 
incapacity, old age, involuntary unemployment at 
an advanced age and death. 

The President is Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, elected 
July 6, 1952, succeeding Miguel Aleman. 

Education and Religion. Primary education is 
free and compulsory up to 15 years of age. Govern- 
ment schools (1951) number 25,351. Vocational 
instruction particularly in agriculture is being 
promoted. There are normal schools of both sexes 
and many technical schools throughout the coun- 
try. The National University of Mexico (founded 
1551), is famous among Latin-American universi- 
ties, and in the capital are many higher in- 
stitutions of learning and culture and scientific 
institutions and societies. Education in primary, 
secondary and normal schools is democratic and 
divorced from all religious doctrines. Spanish is 
the language. 

There is full religious freedom. The majority 
of the people are Roman Catholic. All church real 
estate is vested in the nation, but care of their 
buildings is entrusted to the clergy. 

Defense. Military training is compulsory, draf- 
tees serving one year, then form part of the re- 
serves. The peacetime force of the army is 51,000; 
average annual number of draftees is 100,000. 
There is a small Navy and Air Force. 


Monaco 


Principal towns: La Condamine, Monte Carlo, 
Monaco. Area: 0.59 sq. mi. Population (1951 cen- 
sus): 20,202. Flag: red and white horizontal bands. 
Monetary unit: French france (U.S. 0.285%c). 

Descriptive. Monaco is a small principality on 
the Mediterranean surrounded on all but the sea 
side by the French Department of the Alps Mari- 
times. It is noted for an exceptionally mild climate 
and magnificent scenery. 

Monaco is divided into three communes: Monaco- 
Ville, La Condamine and Monte Carlo, adminis- 
tered by a municipal body elected by vote. There 
is a local police force of 200. 

Resources and Industries, Monaco’s fame as a 
tourist resort and international conference city is 
widespread. Its revenues derive from indirect tax- 
ation, a tobacco monopoly, postage and the gaming 
tables of the Monte Carlo Casino. There is no 
tax on incomes. Monte Carlo is a town with a resi- 
dent population of about 9,500. 

History and Government. An independent prin- 
cipality for 800 years, the reigning Prince was dis- 
possessed by the French Revolution. The line was 
re-established in 1814 and placed under the pro- 
tectorate of France, of the Kingdom of Sardinia, 
1815. King Charles III ceded his rights upon Men-~ 
ton and Roquebrune to France in 1861. The Prince 
of Monaco was an absolute ruler until a constitu- 
tion was promulgated June 7, 1911. The legisla- 
ture (National Council) consists of 18 members 
elected for four years. 

The ruler of Monaco is Prince Rainier III who 
succeeded his grandfather, Prince Louis II, on the 
latter’s death, May 9, 1949, formally ascending the 
throne Nov. 19, 1949. 
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Mongolia ee 
BUGHUT NAIRAMD: MONGOL ARA’ 
= MONGOLIAN PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC 


2 ital: Ulan Bator (Urga). Area (est.): 1,750,- 

Ea Nigaeg a Rarer 
" -blue- 6, 

Flag: vertical bars, it ant ee 


Descriptive. 
croititiates Mongolia, a large livestock region in 
northeastern Asia, once the Chinese province of 
Outer Mongolia. It is bounded on the North by 
the Siberian provinces of U.S.S.R., on the East by 
Manchuria and the Tarbagatai Mts., on the South 
by Sinkiang province and the Great Wall of China, 
on the West by the U.S.S.R. Turkestan provinces. 

Northwest Mongolia is an elevated plateau, well 
watered by lakes and rivers; Southeast and South 
Mongolia include the Gobi Desert, with the Ordos 
Desert in the extreme Southeast. Travel and com~ 
munication are relatively undeveloped. 

Resources and Industries. It mines gold, coal 
and marble. There is little agriculture, but excel- 
lent pastures make livestock raising the principal 
industry, including cattle, sheep and transport 
animals, particularly camels and oxen. Other 
industry, under the planned economy system, in- 
cludes wool-cleaning and building materials plants, 
shoe factories, tanneries and others. 

History and Government. The former Chinese 
province, first ‘‘people’s republic’ to follow the 
Soviet pattern, first declared its independence 
Mar. 13, 1921, but the monarchy of Bogdo Gegen 
Khan persisted in limited form until the Khan’s 
death in 1924, when the government proclaimed 
the ‘country as the Mongolian People’s Republic. 
China claimed a measure of suzerainty over it 
until it severed all ties by a plebiscite, Oct. 20, 
1945, a treaty with Nationalist China, Jan. 5, 
1946, and subsequent Sino-Soviet agreements. Part 
of Northwest Mongolia was incorporated in the 
U.S.S.R. as the Tannu Tuva autonomous province. 

According to the Constitution of 1940, since 
amended, power is vested in Parliament (Great 
People’s Khural), with one member for every 
2,500 _pop., elected for three-year terms by uni- 
yersal suffrage, and irom which is drawn a 17- 
member Presidium. 

Premier: Gen. Y. Tse Den Bal (May 28, 1952). 

Education and Religion. There are primary, 
secondary and technical schools, and a university 
in Ulan Bator. An Academy of Sciences was 
founded in 1953. Buddhist Lamaism is the leading 


religion. 
Morocco 
MOGHREB-EL-AKSA, i.e. THE 
FARTHEST WEST 


Capital: Rabat. Area: 172,104 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (est., 1950): 10,442,000. Flag: Red with green 
Seal of Solomon. Monetary unit: French franc; 
Spanish peseta. 

Descriptive. The monarchy of Morocco, a French 
and Spanish protectorate, is a remnant of the 
great Shereefian Empire founded by the Arabs at 
the close of the seventh century which ruled all 
northwestern Africa and most of Iberian Pen- 
insula. It is bounded on the East by Algeria, on 
the North by the Mediterranean, the extreme point 
TRS aarti Ceuta; on the South by 

e Oro an erla, 
eee g and on the West by the 

Along the 200 miles of the Mediterranean li 
run the Riff hills. From Northeast to Southreet 
ee yes sale in five great ranges 

oO 12, . Betwe 
well-vatered Aaa en these ranges lie fertile 

The climate is healthy, especially o - 
tic Coast, which is shielded fom the et gine ‘ot 
the Sahara by the Atlas Mountains, and where 
there is a ‘‘tell’’ or fertile region. 

The French section encompasses the whole of 
Morocco except the Ifni enclave and the Cape 
Juby area from the Algerian frontier to the 
Atlantic Ocean and from the Sahara Desert in the 
South to the boundary of the Spanish zone in the 
North. The area is approximately 153,870 sq. mi.; 
Population (census 1951-52), 8,003,985. The Span- 
ish section is the northern strip that extends 
(except for the small international Tangier area) 
from a point in the Atlantic about 16 miles South 
of Larache to the river Moulouya. Spain also exer- 
cises jurisdiction over the Ifni enclave and the 
Cape Juby area on the Atlantic Ocean in the ex- 


poe Southwest of the country. Spanish-con- 


rolled territory totals approximately 18,009 sq. 


mi.; population (est. 1953) 1,015,631. 
States completed four airbases 
The most numerous of the inhabitan 
aboriginal Berbers. The plains are mostly 
by Arabs and a mixture the two races, 
to foreigners as Moors. 
Resources and Ind 


cultural and pastoral. Cereals rank first among 
agricultural products. Important exports are skins, 
hides, wool, bin ayers ee 
leer machinery and hardware, 
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leather goods, fezzes, woolen and silk stuffs are 
among the manufactures. Mineral deposits are 
rich, including phosphate, manganese, copper, 
lead, coal, tin, and petroleum. In 1954 phosphate 
production was 5,000,000 tons; manganese produc- 
tion is increasing. Modern industrialization has 
expanded the fond, iano Cer oe oo aie chemical, 
and metallur lus ri 
machine Bao eee 


The reigning Sultan, ~ 
Youssef, third son of Moulay Youssef (reigned 
1912-1927), proclaimed Nov. 19, 1927, was deposed 
Aug. 20, 1953 and exiled, when violence threatened 
over Morocco’s nationalistic aims. His uncle, 
Sidi Mohammed Ben Moulay Arafa, was selected 
by the Makhzen (governing council of Viziers) to 
succeed him. Terrorism resumed in July, 1955, 
with a high death toll and France proposed, Aug. 
29, replacing the Sultan with a council of guardians 
of the throne, 

Education and Religion. The native population 
is largely illiterate, but trade schools and agricul- 
tural training centers have been considerably 
developed since 1945. There are Koranic, Franco- 
Moslem and French schools. S:uropean-type 
elementary and secondary schools had_ 350,000 
attendance in 1952. The most notable Islamic 
school is Kairoween University in Fez. The prin- 
cipal languages are Moorish-Arabic and the Berber 
dialects. French and Spanish are «sed for official 
and business purposes in their respective zones. 
The population is predominantly Moslem. 

TANGIER INTERNATIONAL ZONE 

Tangier, a seaport of 60,000 inhabitants, and 
surrounding territory, which occupies the extreme 
Northwest corner of Africa on the Atlantic, is in- 
ternationalized. The Tangier Zone comprises 225 
square miles and a population estimated at 100,000. 

A convention was signed, Dec. 18, 1923, and a 
protocol, July, 1925, by Great Britain, France and 
Spain, providing for its permanent neutrality, se- 
curity and internationalization. Spain, however, 
reopened the question in 1926 by a demand for full 
control and the incorporation of Tangier within the 
Spanish protectorate. A new accord was signed 
July 25, 1928, giving Spain control of policing. 

A conference of French, British, United States 
and Russian experts agreed, Aug. 22, 1945, on the 
establishment of a provisional international re- 
gime based on the 1923 convention, and requested 
withdrawal of Spanish forces which had occupied 
the territory in June, 1940, The international ad- 
ministration went into effect Oct, 11, 1945. An 
eight-nation agreement Noy. 10, 1952, restored 
several administrative posts to Spain. 


Nepal 
Capital: Katmandu. Area: 54,000 sq. mi. Popu- 


lation (est., 1953): 8,596,000. Monetary unit: 
Nepalese rupee. 


Descriptive. Nepal is a constitutional monarchy - 


on the southern slope of the Himalayas, bounded 

on the North by Tibet, on the East by Sikkim and 

Bengal and on the South and West by India. 
There are many fertile valleys lying in the slopes 
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of the bleak and lofty mountains, including Mt. 
Everest (altitude 29,002 feet). The capital is in a 
- fertile valley, 15 miles long and 20 miles wide, 
which supports 450,000 inhabitants and is noted 
for its 2,700 Buddhist shrines, nearly all lavishly 
decorated examples of Nepalese art. 

Deliberately isolated for centuries by its rulers, 
Nepal is emerging into the modern scene. Weekly 
air service between Katmandu and Calcutta, India, 
was started in 1950. The country’s first motor 
road from Katmandu to the outside world was 
opened Dec. 11, 1953. 

Resources and Industries. Nepal has rich forests 
and quartz deposits. A survey of mineral resources 
was authorized in 1948, following the visit of an 
American diplomatic mission. The country exports 
jute, rice, grain, cattle, hides, wheat and drugs, 
and imports textiles, sugar, salt, hardware, etc. 

History and Government. Nepal was originally 
divided into numerous hill clans and petty prin- 
cipalities, the inhabitants of one of which—the 
Ghurkas, a Mongolic-Hindu strain—became pre- 
dominant about 1769. The ruling family until 
1951 was the Ranas, Hindu Rajputs. Maharajad- 
hiraja Tribhubana Bir Bikram (born June 30, 
1906), member of the Thapas family who formerly 
were figureheads in the government, returned 
from exile Feb. 18, 1951, ended the ancient system 
of rule by hereditary premiers, and established a 
popular government, sworn in Noy. 16, 1951. The 
Communist ‘party was outlawed Jan, 25, 1952. The 
King and an interim government of councilors 
began attempts to curb economic and social ills 
and institute free elections. 

King Tribhubana died Mar. 13, 1955, and was 
succeeded by his son, Mahendra Bir Bikram Shah 
Dev, crowned Mar. 14. 

Religion: Hinduism is the main religion. 

Defense. The army consists of about 20,000 reg- 
ular infantrymen. 


Netherlands 
KONINKRIJK DER NEDERLANDEN 


Capital: Amsterdam. Area (land): 12,850 sa. mi. 
Population (govt. est. 1954): 10,666,941. Flag: 
three horizontal bars, red-white-blue. Monetary 
unit: Gulden (guilder, florin) (U.S. 26.32c). 

Descriptive. The Netherlands, a constitutional 
monarchy in northwestern Europe, is bounded by 
Germany on the East, Belgium on the South and 
the North Sea on the West and North. Its surface 
is fiat, with an average height above sea level 
of 37 feet, and with about one-fifth of its land 
below sea level, reclaimed and protected by dykes, 
of which there are 1,500 miles. Drainage of half of 
the shallow Zuyder Zee, which covers 1,350 square 
miles, added 900 square miles to the cultivable 
land. Such areas are called ‘‘polder.”’ 

Disastrous floods early in 1953 gave impetus to 
plans to make the country floodproof by damming 
off the North Sea inlets in the Northwest. 

The Hague is seat of government, but Amster- 
dam is the sole capital of the kingdom and the 
inauguration of the King or Queen is held there. 

Resources and Industries. Forty per cent of the 
land is given to pasture, farming takes 30%, forest 
7%, horticulture 3%. Of the land 90% is in hold- 
ings of fewer than 50 acres and more than 50 per 
cent of fewer than 10 acres. Cereals, potatoes, 
sugar beets and other crops are raised. Com- 
mercial fishing engages about 25,000 persons. Dairy 
products are an important industry; the cheese 
products are famous and the cattle high grade. 
On soil on the edge of the polders and the sand 
dunes tulips and other flowering bulbs and roots 
are grown. The Dutch bulb is not indigenous to 
Holland but originated in Persia, whence it was 
taken to Holland several hundred years ago. Aals- 
meer is the most important flower center; Boskoop 
is best known for ornamental trees and shrubs. 

The most important industries are shipbuilding, 
the manufacture of machinery, textiles (Including 
rayon), and chemical products; also brewing and 
distilling and flour milling. Amsterdam is famous 
for diamond cutting; Delft for pottery. Eindhoven 
has the Philips electrical and radio factories. 
Coal, oil and salt are found. 

The country is a member of the Benelux Customs 
Union (with Belgium and Luxemburg), which 
aims at full customs, tariff unity, and eventual 
complete economic union. 

Canals, of which there are 4,817 miles, are most 
important in internal communications; elaborate 
systems are in the cities and feed the harbors. 
The Rhine, Meuse, and Schelde reach the sea 
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through the Netherlands and carry enormous traf- 
fic, the Schelde including that from Antwerp. 

A new 20-mile segment of the Amsterdam-Rhine 
Canal, opened May 21, 1952, halves shipping time 
between the Rhine and Amsterdam. It has largest 
inland navigation lock in the world, 1,150 ft. 

Rotterdam, important port of entry for Europe, 
annually handles over 16,000 vessels and foreign 
commerce of 45,000,000 tons. 

Royal Dutch Airlines (K.L.M.) is one of the 
world’s largest international airlines; now oldest 
air service still operated by same company. 

Foreign trade in guilders: 


Imports Exports 
1952 8,329,000,000 7,933,000,000 
1953 8,800,000,000 8,064,000,000 
1954 10,688,000,000 9,059,000,000 


History and Government. The first constitution 
after the reconstruction of the Netherlands as a 
sovereign state was promulgated in 1814, and re- 
vised, 1815, after the addition of the Belgian 
provinces. {t assures a hereditary constitutional 
monarchy. Executive power rests exclusively in the 
Crown (the Queen and ministers). Legislative pow- 
ers are exercised jointly by the Crown and Parlia- 
ment (States-General) of two Chambers: First 
Chamber, 50 members, elected for six years (one 
half every third year) by the provincial legisla- 
tures, and the Second Chamber, 100 Deputies, 
elected for four years directly. Universal suf- 
frage for citizens of both sexes over 23 years of 
age and proportional representation are in force. 
The sovereign exercises the executive authority 
through a Council of Ministers, the President 
thereof corresponding to a Prime Minister. There 
is a State Council named by the sovereign, of 
which she is president, to be consulted on all legis- 
lative and some executive matters. 

In 1952 Parliament approved constitutional 
amendments making the Netherlands the first 
country to enact provisions for yielding authority 
to supranational organizations. 

The reigning sovereign is Queen Juliana Louise 
Emma Marie Wilhelmina (born April 30, 1909), 
only daughter of former Queen Wilhelmina, who 
succeeded to the throne (Sept. 6, 1948) on the ab- 
dication and retirement of her mother (announced 
May 12, 1948). Queen Juliana was married (Jan. 7, 
1937) to Prince Bernhard of Lippe-Biesterfeld 
(born June 29, 1911), Prince Consort, known 4s 
“The Prince of the Netherlands’’ since the acces 
sion of Juliana. They have four daughters, Princess 
Beatrix Wilhelmina Armgard (born Jan. 31, 1938), 
heiress-apparent; Princess Irene Emma Elizabeth 
(born Aug. 5, 1939), Princess Margriet Francisca 
(born Jan. 19, 1943) in Ottawa, Canada, and 
Princess Maria-Christina (born Feb. 18, 1947). 

The House of the States-General are composed: 

First Chamber (1952)—Catholic, 17; Labor, 14; 
Anti-Revolutionary, 7; Christian Historical Union, 
6; Freedom and Democracy, 4; Communists, 2. 

Second Chamber (1952)—Catholic party, 30; 
Labor, 30; Anti-Revolutionary, 12; Christian His- 
torical Union, 9; Freedom and Democracy, 9; Com- 
munist, 6; State Reformed, 2; Catholic National, 2. 

The Premier is Willem Drees (August, 1952). 

A 1954 charter revision gave Surinam and 
Netherlands Antilles, one-time colonies, complete 
internal autonomy. 

Sovereignty over the former Netherlands Indies 
was transferred to the Republic of the United 
States of Indonesia (now Republic of Indonesia), 
excepting Netherlands New Guinea, Dec. 27, 1949. 

Education and Religion. Entire liberty of wor=- 
ship and conscience is guaranteed. The royal fam- 
ily belongs to the Netherlands Reformed Church. 
The state contributes to the support of several 
religious denominations. 

Education is obligatory from ages 7 to 14. In- 
struction is free or subject to a small fee, in both 
public and denominational schools and teachers 
are paid by the state. There are universities in 
Amsterdam (two), Utrecht, Leyden, Delft (Engi- 
neering), Groningen, Kageningen (Agriculture) , 
Rotterdam (Commerce), Nijmegen and Tilburg. 

Defense. Army service is compulsory between the 
ages of 20 and 40. The Navy consists of one carrier, 
two cruisers, 12 destroyers, 17 frigates, 7 subma- 
rines and minor miscellaneous craft. The Nether~ 
lands also maintains an Air Force. 

SURINAM AND NETHERLANDS ANTILLES 

A revision of the Netherlands charter, promul- 
gated Dec. 29, 1954, raised Surinam and the Neth- 
erlands Antilles to equality with the Netherlands 
homeland in the Kingdom of the Netherlands, 
with complete internal autonomy and a voice in 
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ent of the kingdom. The kingdom is Tep- 
Fisented in each by the governor who also is head 
of government for his respective country. — 
governments comprise the governor, council, no 
sters, and representative bodies (States), 
latter elected by universal suffrage. 

Surinam, also known as Netherlands Guiana, is 
situated on the north coast of South America, be- 
tween French Guiana on the East and British 
Guiana on the West; forests and savannas on the 
South stretch to the Tumuc Humac Mountains. 
‘The area is approximately 55,400 sq. mi. The pop- 
Ulation (est. 1952), is 230,000. Paramaribo is the 

ital, fs 
oe rhe chief export is aluminum ore ‘‘bauxite,’’ and 


65 per cent of the American consumption of this 


important raw material comes from Surinam. 
Other exports are citrus, rice, coffee, balata and 
high quality lumber. The Surinam guilder is the 
monetary unit. 

The Duteh by the Treaty of Breda, 1667, gave 
New Netherland (New York) to England in ex- 
change for Surinam. 

The Netherlands Antilles consist of two groups 
of islands in the West Indies: Curacao. Aruba and 
Bonaire (Leeward Islands) are near the Venezue- 
lan coast and St. Eustatius, Saba and the southern 
part of St. Martin (Windward Islands) are 500 
miles to the northeast and belong to the Lesser 
Antilles. The area of the groups is 381.1 square 
miles, divided as follows: Curacao, 172.5 square 
miles: Bonaire, 111.9; Aruba, 69.9; St. Martin 
(Dutch part), 13.2; St. Eustatius, 11.8, Saba, 4.8. 

The population (Dec. 31, 1952) was 175,631. Wil- 
lemstad is the capital. The chief products are corn, 
pulse, salt and phosphates; the principal industry 
is the refining of oil. On Curacao the Royal Dutch 
Shell and on Aruba the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey have large oil refineries, refining the 
oil from Venezuela. 


NETHERLANDS NEW GUINEA (Irian) 

Western part of New Guinea, comprising about 
151,000 sq. mi. and population (est. 1954), 775,000, 
was first claimed for the Netherlands by the Dutch 
East India Company which acquired a commercial 
Monopoly in the Indonesian archipelago in 1602. 
Administration is under a governor and a council. 
Exports consist of petroleum and forest products. 

New Guinea was not included in territory trans- 
ferred to the new Republic of Indonesia when 
sovereignty was granted in 1949 and it has re- 
mained under Dutch control. The 9th U.N. Gen- 


eral Assembly defeated a resolution calling for 
new negotiations. 


Nicaragua 
REPUBLICA DE NICARAGUA 


Capital: Managua. Area (est.): 57,145 sq. mi. 
Population (U.N, est., 1954): 1,202,000. Flag: three 
horizontal bars, blue-white-blue, with coat of arms 
on white. Monetary unit: Cordoba (U.S. 12.67c). 


Descriptive, Nicaragua, largest of the Central or 
Middle America States, lies between the Caribbean 
Sea and the Pacific Ocean with more than 200 
miles of coastline on each. The country is bordered 
by Honduras on the North and Costa Rica on the 
South. The Cordillera range of Mountains, in- 
cluding many volcanic peaks, runs from northwest 
to southeast through the middle of the country. 
Between this range and a range of volcanic peaks 
to the West lie Lake Managua, 30 miles long by 
15 miles wide, and Lake Nicaragua, 100 miles long 
and 45 miles wide, of great importance in the 
transport system of the country. The government- 
Owned Pacific railroad, running from Corinto to 
Leon and from Managua to Granada, 171 miles 
= eal tall line, There is daily air sery~ 
ice Oo U.S. and South ica; 

Central America. ee ee 

Resources and Industries, 
able forests, some gold is 
tially an agricultural and s 
On the broad tropical pl. 
bananas and sugar cane a: 
is grown on the mountain 


The country has valu- 
mined, but it is essen- 
tock raising community, 
ains to the east coast 
re cultivated, and coffee 


Slopes. The producti 
of gold has attained first rank in the counter 
taking precedence over coffee, ; 


Other products are maho 
skins. Chief imports are texti 
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Education and Religion. 
the prevailing religion, but there is complete free- 
dom of rhekte The teaching of English in the 
ublic sc’ compuisory. 
x A Central University of Nicaragua was estab- 
lished in 1941. The University of Leon, since 1947 
called National University of Nicaragua, was 
founded in 1814. 

Defense. The National Guard numbers roughly 
3,600 officers and men with a trained reserve of 
4,000. Aviation is being developed. 


Norway 
KONGERIKET NORGE 


Capital: Oslo. Area: 125,064 sq. mi. 
tion (govt. est. 1955): 3,450,000. Flag: white-bor- 
dered blue cross on red field. Monetary unit: 
Krone, pl. kroner (U.S. 14c). 

Descriptive. Norway occupies the west part of the 
Scandinavian Peninsula in Northwest Europe from 
the Skagerrak, which separates it from Denmark, 
to the North Cape in the Arctic Ocean, where on 
the East it meets Finland and the U.S.S.R. The 
Kjoelen Mountains separate South Norway from 
Sweden to the East. The rocky coast is washed 
by the Arctic and North Atlantic Oceans, and cut 
deep by fjords of scenic grandeur. 

The country’s greatest length is 1,100 miles; its 
width varies from 270 to only 4 miles at the nar- 
rowest point. The coastline, including the fjords 
and greatest of the 150,000 islands, is 12,500 miles 
long. The climate is mild and moist on the west 
coast, but fairly cold and dry in the interior and 
eastern regions. 

The midnight sun is a phenomenon of the North 
Cape area. The sun does not set from the middle 
of May until the end of July, nor does it rise above 
the horizon from approximately Nov. 20 to Jan. 24. 
une. vari-colored Northern Lights are visible in 

er, 

Resources and Industries. Norway is essentially 
a maritime country. More than 72% is unproduc- 
tive and only 4,300 sq. mi. are cultivated; rivers 
and lakes occupy 5,000; forests 29,455. 

The country lacks sufficient coal but has be- 
come a great power producing country by utilizing 
water power, its greatest natural asset. 

Forests are one of the principal natural sources 
of wealth. Huge quantities of cod, herring, whale, 
tuna, seal, mackerel and salmon are caught. Min- 
ing is an important industry and the country yields 
silver, copper, pyrites, nickel, iron, zinc and lead. 

Important agricultural products are hay, pota- 
toes and berries. A feature of farm economy is the 
combination of agriculture with fishing, or forestry 
and fur farming. 

Norway’s merchant marine now ranks third in 
the world, with more than 6,000 ships totalling 
7,300,000 tons in 1955. About 53% are tankers, 

The principal manufactures are food products, 
machinery and metal work, paper and pulp, tex- 
tiles, wood, fish and whale oils, soap and electro- 
chemical products, especially nitfates. 

History and Government. Norway, under its 
constitution, adopted May 17, 1814, is a constitu- 
tional hereditary monarchy. Independent for cen- 
turies, Norway was united with Denmark, 1381- 
1814, and Sweden, 1814-1905. Norway and Sweden 
sues an agreement dissolving the union, Oct. 25, 

The king of Norway is Haakon VII (born Aug. 
3, 1872), second son of Frederick VIII, King of 
Denmark. He was elected King of Norway by 
the Storting, Novy. 18, 1905, and crowned June 22, 
1906, married (July 22, 1896) to Princess Maud 
who died Noy, 20, 1938, third daughter of King 
Edward VII of Great Britain. The heir to the 
throne, Crown Prince Olaf (born July 2, 1903) was 
married March 21, 1929, to Princess Martha of 
Sweden (died April 5, 1954), daughter of Prince 
Charles. A son, Hereditary Prince Harold, was 
born Feb. 21, 1937, and two daughters, Princess 
Ragnhild Alexandra (June 9, 1930) and Princess 
Astrid (Feb. 12, 1932) 

The le 
whose 1 


gislative power is vested in the Storting, 
50 members are elected for four years. The 


discusses and votes on all political and 
questions, but divides itself into two 

ms for questions of legislation. 
ace Pe ges Gerhardsen, Laborite, appointed 


_ Norway has an advanced health and social wel- 
; system with insurance against sickness, acci- 
ts, and unemployment; and family allowances 
‘and old age pensions. 
_ Education and Religion. The Evangelical Lu- 
theran religion is endowed by the state and its 
clergy are nominated by the King. All religions 
are tolerated. 
_“Education has been compulsory from 7 to 14 
since 1860 and the school system is highly organ- 
ized. The University of Oslo (founded 1811) and 
Bergen are subsidized by the state, as are the 
Technological Institute (Trondheim) and the Ag- 
‘Yricultural College (Aas). 
_ Defense. Military service is universal and com-~- 
pulsory. Conscripts are drafted at 20, serve 16-18 


months. The navy includes destroyers, frigates, 
submarines and other craft. 
SPITSBERGEN 
(Svalbard) 


Spitsbergen is a group of mountainous islands in 
the Arctic Ocean. The largest, West Spitsbergen, 
15,000 square miles, lies about 370 miles due north 
of Norway, half-way to the Pole. Discovered by 
Norsemen in 1194 and rediscovered by Barents 
the islands had been the resort of whalers of sev- 
‘eral nations, Norway periodically asserted (since 
1261) her claims to the islands. Following action 

the Peace Conference in 1919 a treaty was 
signed in Paris, Feb. 9, 1920, by the major powers 
placing Spitsbergen under a Norwegian mandate. 
The area is about 23,957 square miles; the popu- 
Tation, 3,200. 

Coal resources are estimated at 9,000,000,000 
tons; annual production is over 400,000. There are 
large deposits of low-grade iron ore and gypsum. 

OTHER ISLAND POSSESSIONS 

Jan Mayen, a desolate area of 147 square miles 
between Greenland and Northern Norway used 
as a weather station. 

Bouvet Island, area 22 square miles, is an un- 
inhabited tract in the Southern Atlantic. Great 
Britain relinquished its claim to the island, 1928. 

Peter I Island, with an area of 97 square miles, 
lies in the Antarctic and is uninhabited. 

Norwegian Antarctic Dependency (Queen Maud 
Land), lying between the Falkland Islands depend- 
ency and the Australian Antarctic dependency, was 
-placed under Norwegian sovereignty Jan. 14, 1939. 


Panama 
REPUBLICA DE PANAMA 
Capital: Pamama. Area: 28,575 sa. mi. Popula- 
tion (U.N. est., 1954): 886,000. Flag: rectangle of 
four quarters, white with blue star, blue, white 
with red star, red. Monetary unit: Balboa (equiv. 
to U.S. $1). 
’ Descriptive. The Republic of Panama occupies 
‘the isthmus of Panama, connecting Central and 
South America. It has a north and east shoreline 
Of 477 mi. on the Caribbean Sea and a south and 
west shoreline of 767 mi. on the Pacific Ocean, in- 
eluding the Gulf of Panama. Its width varies 
from about 37 to 110 mi. It is bounded on the 
East and South by Colombia, West and North by 
Costa Rica, and is bissected by the U.S. Canal 
Zone. Daily air services operate between Panama 
and the United States and connect with other 
‘Central and South American countries. 

Resources and Industries. Panama has exten- 
sive forests, and exports mahogany. Only about 
fialf of the rich arable land is cultivated. It raises 
livestock, coffee and rice. Chief exports are ba- 
manas, pineapples, cacoa, coconuts, sugar, abaca 
fiber, shrimp, cement. 

Due to easy shipping regulations and strictures in 
the U.S., merchant tonnage registered in Panama 
after World War II, became fourth in size, pre- 
ceded only by Britain, U.S. and Norway. 

History and Government. Spain discovered the 
coast in 1501; Columbus reached Almirante (Bocas 
del Toro), Porto Bello and Belan river, 1502-03. 
Balboa took possession of the Pacific Ocean for 
Spain Sept. 25, 1513. Panama was ha. for Pizzaro 
in 1524, was ravaged by Francis Drake, 1572-95, 
and Henry. Morgan, 1668-71. Morgan destroyed 
old city of Panama, founded in 1519. Panama left 
Spain for Colombia in 1821, was autonomous from 
1855 to 1885, when it was again directly governed 


by Colombia. American capital built the first 
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railroad in 1856. U.S, troops were sent to keep 
order 7 times between 1856 and 1901. 

Panama declared its independence from Colom- 
bia Noy. 3, 1903, with U.S. recognition. American 
naval vessels technically prevented Colombia from 
landing troops. On Nov. 18, 1903, Panama granted 
the Canal Zone to the U.S. by treaty, ratified 
Feb. 26, 1904. For terms consult Canal Zone and 
i ea mis 

anama adopted universal suffrage in 1945 and 
its third constitution in 1946. 

President Jose Antonio Remon, elected in 1952, 
was assassinated Jan, 2, 1955. His successor, Jose 
Ramon Guizado, was impeached by the National 
Assembly, Jan. 15, and ordered arrested and tried 
for plotting the murder of his predecessor. Ricardo 
Arias Espinosa, second vice president, was sworn 
in as president. 

Education and Religion. The Roman Catholic 
religion prevails but other faiths have representa- 
tion. Education is compulsory for all children be- 
tween the ages of seven and 15. The National 
University is in Panama City, Spanish is the 
official language and its use is compulsory. 


Palestine 


Palestine, the ancient Holy Land of the Chris- 
tian, the Jew and, to some extent, of the Arab, 
lies on the western edge of Asia bordering on the 
Mediterranean Sea. It is bounded on the North by 
Lebanon and Syria, on the East by Jordan and on 
the South by the province of Sinai, Egypt. 

The capital of Palestine was Jerusalem. 

A new independent Zionist state, the Republic 
of Israel, was proclaimed May 14-15, 1948, coin- 
cident with British withdrawal in accordance with 
a decision of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, Nov. 29, 1947, to partition Palestine into 
independent Jewish and Arab states. The pro- 
posed Arab state has not yet come into being and 
most of the boundaries still are in dispute, the 
Arab portions being held chiefly by the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Jordan and Egypt. 

For information concerning the Republic of 
Israel, consult Israel, page 359. 


Paraguay 
REPUBLICA DEL PARAGUAY 

Capital: Asuncion. Area (est.): 157,000 sq. mi. 
Population (U.N. est., 1954): 1,530,000. Flag: 
three horizontal bars, red-white-blue; white stripe 
bears on the obverse republic’s coat of arms, on the 
reverse a lion and inscription ‘‘Paz y Justicia,’’ 
(Only national flag having different obverse and 
reverse.) Monetary unit: Guarani (U.S. 4.76¢). 

Descriptive. Paraguay, one of the two inland 
countries of South America, is bounded on the 
North by Bolivia and Brazil, on the East by Brazil 
and Argentina, on the South by Argentina, and on 
the West by Argentina and Bolivia. The extensive 
plains are excellent for pasturage and agriculture, 
and the mountain slopes are covered with luxuriant 
forests. It is one of the best watered countries in 
the world. The -Paraguay River, the Republic’s 
most important waterway, is navigable for vessels 
of 12-foot draft as far as Asuncion and Concepcion, 
and beyond for smailer craft for practically its 
entire length (1,800 miles). The country still is 
deficient in adequate roads. 

Regular steamer service is maintained from 
Buenos Aires on the Parana-Paraguay rivers as far 
as Asuncion, where extensive port improvements 
have been made. There are air mail and passenger 
services between Asuncion and other South Amer- 
ican cities. 

Resources and Industries. The most important 
agricultural crops are corn, mandioca, cotton, 
beans, peanuts, tobacco and citrus fruits. The 
livestock industry is important. Paraguay has 
about 4,500,000 cattle and many hogs and other 
livestock. Several saladeros (beef curing estab- 
lishments) are located near Asuncion. 

The chief exports are oranges, yerba mate, tim- 
ber, hides, tobacco, beef products, quebracho wood, 
cotton, tannin, lace and vegetable oils. Chief im- 
ports are textiles, foodstuffs, hardware, fancy 
goods, wines and spirits, pharmaceutical products, 
automiobiles, ready-made clothing and hats. 

History and Government. Paraguay gained its 
independence from Spain in 1811, was governed by 
@ dictator from 1815-1840. 

Shortly after the war with Brazil, Argentine 
confederation and Uruguay, 1865-70, a constitu- 
tion, modeled after that of the United States, pro- 
viding for a republican form of government, was 


adopted. 


i. 
f 
; 


a revision was designed to eliminate 

Beer tecisl abuses, prevent monopolization of con- 
sumption goods and artificial price fixing. Ais 
Congress is composed of one Chamber, wi e 


Religion. The Roman Catholic 
religion is established, but others are tolerated. 
Primary education is compulsory between the ages 
of 7 and 14. In 1950 there were 1,477 government 
primary schools, a number of secondary and voca- 
tional schools, and eight universities. Spanish is 
the universal language, but Paraguayans also 
speak Guarani, an ancient Indian tongue. 

Defense. All citizens from 18 to 20 years of age 
are subject to obligatory military service. A mod- 
ernly equipped naval fleet patrols the rivers. 


Peru 
REPUBLICA DEL PERU 


Capital: Lima. Area: 514,059 sq. mi. Population 
(U.N. est., 1954): 9,295,000. Flag: three vertical 
bars, red-white-red, with coat of arms on white. 
Monetary unit: Sol (U.S. 5.247c). 

Descriptive. Peru, situated on the Pacific coast 
of South America, is bounded on the North by 
Ecuador, on the Northeast and East by Colombia 
and Brazil, and on the Southeast by Bolivia; at its 
southernmost tip is the narrow Republic of Chile. 
Peru has a Pacific coastline of 1,410 miles and an 
extreme width, from coast to eastern jungle, of 
about 800 miles. 

Here the Andes reach their highest altitudes, 
seven peaks towering above 19,000 feet. The up- 
lands or western slopes of the Andes are well 
watered and also the eastern descent to the Ama- 
zon basin, which are fertile tropical lowlands. 

Lima, the capitai, is called City of the Kings. 
It is the most important commercial center of the 
country. Callao, important industrially and the 
chief seaport, is connected with the capital by two 
railroads and three highways. 

The first trans-Andean highway to penetrate the 
Amazon basin of Peru was completed in 1947, ex- 
tending from Lima to Pucallpa. 

Resources and Industries. Though agricultural 
and pastoral products comprise only 40% of the 
value of the total exports, 85% of the population 
is dependent, directly or indirectly, upon them by 
agriculture and stock raising. 

The chief crop and leading agricultural export 
is cotton, which averages 20% of the country’s 
total exports. About 100,000 persons are engaged in 
the industry. Second only to cotton as a money 
crop is sugar. Wheat, rice, potatoes, beans, barley 
and quinua are also raised. Corn, native to Peru, 
is grown throughout the country, forming a staple 
food for a large part of the Indian population. 

The mountains are rich in minerals and many 
valuable mines, some dating back to the Incas, 
are being worked. The country is one of the largest 
producers in the world of vanadium. 

The chief exports are crude petroleum and pe- 
troleum derivatives, sugar, copper bars and cotton: 
imports are machinery and vehicles, foodstuffs, 
textiles, metals, chemicals, dyes and paints. : 

There is airline service between Lima and other 
large foreign cities. 

History and Government, For centuries Peru was 
the seat of political power on the continent; first 
te the ne of we oR eg aka later as Spain’s 
oremost viceroyalty in the New World 
independent 1821-24, ee 

y the constitution of April 9, 1933, the govern- 
ment consists of a President and two Vice Presi. 
dents, elected by direct suffrage for a period of 
six years. National legislative authority is vested in 
a Congress composed of a Chamber of Deputies 
and a Senate elected for 6 years. Chamber mem- 
bers must be at least 25 years of age; Senate mem- 
bers at least 35 years of age, and all must be 
native-born Peruvians. The president is advised by 
an Economic Advisory Council of approximately 
50 members, specialists in their fields. 

Suffrage is granted to literate citizens, and, in 
municipal elections, to adult or married women. 


for literate males 
Manuel A. Odria, 
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Philippines 
REPUBLICA DE FILIPINAS 
Capital: Quezon City (Luzon). Area: 115,600 sq. 
mi, Population (U.N. est., 1954): 21,440,000. Flag: 


blue and red horizontal bars; white with 
gold sun, three gold stars. Monetary unit: Peso 


and 126° 34’ East longitude. 
islands extending 1,150 statute miles from North 
to South and 682 miles from East to West in the 
shape of a huge triangle, 7,000 miles from San 
Francisco. Of this number 2,773 are named and 
4,337 unnamed, many with an area of less than a” 
square mile, 

Eleven of the islands comprise the bulk of the 
area. They are: Luzon, 40,420; Mindanao, 36,537; 
Samar, 5,050; Negros, 4,905; Palawan, 4,550; 
Panay, 4,446; Mindoro, 3,759; Leyte, 2,785; 
1,707; Bohol, 1,495; Masbate, 1,262. 

Other groups in the Archipelago are the Sulu, or 
Jolo Islands in the South, the Babuyanes and 
Batanes in the North, the Catanduanes in the East, 
and Calamianes in the west. 

The Archipelago has a coast line of 14,407 sta- 
tute miles. There are 21 fine harbors and eight 
land-locked straits. Manila Bay, with an area of 
770 square miles, and a circumference of 120 miles 
is the finest harbor in the Far East. Manila, Cebu, 
Tloilo, Zamboanga, Jolo, Aparri, Davao, San Fer- 
nando (La Union), and Legaspi are main ports. 

The extensive mountain system of the Philippines 
belongs to the succession of volcanic ranges of the 
Pacific system. There are 20 more or less active 
volcanoes. Mount Apo, 9,690 ft., in Mindanao, and 
Mayon Volcano, 7,943 ft. in Albay, are the most 
famous. Between the mountains and the sea lie 
great fertile, well-watered plains. About 63% of 
the archipelago is suitable for cultivation. 

The average temperature during the four winter 
months is about 78° F.; in the three hot months, 
April to June, about 84; other months, about 80. 

Quezon City, a suburb, replaced Manila as. the 
official capital July 17, 1948, but most government 
offices remain in Manila. 

Resources and Industries. Philippine economics 
rest on agriculture, livestock, mining, lumbering 
and fishing. 

Forests provide cabinet and construction timber 
in large quantities; also gums and resins, vegetable 
oils, rattan and bamboo, tan and dye barks. 

The islands are rich in mineral resources. Gold, 
silver, lead, zinc, copper, iron, coal, petroleum, 
chromite, asbestos and manganese are mined, as 
well as clay, marble, salt, etc. There are about 75 
square miles of lignite and bituminous coal. 

The chief agricultural products are unhusked 
rice (‘‘palay’’), manila hemp from abaca, copra, 
sugar cane, corn and tobacco. The principal ex- 
port fruit is the pineapple but there are also 
bananas, mangoes, papaya, lanzones, pilinut, chico, 
mandarins and oranges. t 

Manufacturing industries have been encouraged | 
largely by the free-trade relations with the U.S. | 
Bes is large-scale development of hydroelectric ! 

wer. 

Leading exports are copra, sugar, abaca, logs . | 
and lumber, dessicated coconut, coconut oil, iron | 
ore, canned pineapples, chrome ore, leaf tobacco: | 
Imports: textiles, petroleum products, machinery, | 
base metals, transportation equipment, dairy prod- 
ucts, cereals, metal products, paper, electrical 


equipment. Three-fourths of trade is with the U.S. 
A History and Government. The Philippines were 
4 vered by Magellan, 1521, and conquered by 
4 1565. The islands were ceded to the United 
tes by the Treaty of Paris (Dec. 10, 1898), fol- 
lowing the Spanish-American War, the U.S. pay- 
for the territory. 

Princess Hadji Piandao, niece and adopted 
: daughter of the late Jamalul Kiram II, Sultan of 
Sulu, transfered (April, 1940) legal ownership of 
hundreds of islands in the Sulu Archipelago to the 
Commonwealth of the Philippines. 

Japan attacked the Philippines Dec. 8, 1941 (Far 
‘Bastern time). Gen. Douglas MacArthur was put 
in command of the U.S.-Filipino forces (15,000 
Americans, 40,000 in Filipino army, 100,000 Filipino 
reservists). Japan conquered the islands by May 
2, 1942. The Japanese were cleared out by Sept., 
1945, In 1951 the U.S. settled war claims for 
property losses for $388,150,000. 

On July 4, 1946, the independent’ Republic of 
the Philippines was proclaimed in accordance with 
the Tydings-McDuffie Act passed by the U.S. Con- 
gress in 1934, providing for Philippine independ- 
ence in 1946. President Truman formally recognized 
the Philippines as a separate and ‘self-governing 
nation, announcing the surrender by the United 
States of all rights of sovereignty. 

The constitution provides for the Congress of the 
Philippines, consisting of a Senate of 24 members, 
elected at large, and a House of Representatives 
_ with a maximum membership of 120. The members 

of the House are apportioned among provinces 
according to population. Their term of office is 4 
years. The Congress regulates capital and labor, 
utility franchise, and natural resources. 

The term of the president and vice president is 
_ 4 years, and the president may be re-elected only 

once. The cabinet consists of 14 members. 

President: Ramon Magsaysay, Nationalist party, 
elected in November, 1953, assumed office Dec. 30. 
The supreme court comprising a chief justice 
and 10 associate justices appointed by the president 
cannot declare a law or a treaty unconstitutional 
except by a two-thirds vote. Freedom of the press, 
religion, and the right of assembly are guaranteed 
in the Bill of Rights. Women have equal suffrage. 
All natural resources of the Philippines belong 
to the state and their disposition, exploitation, 
development and utilization are limited to citizens 
of the Philippines or corporations and associations 
of which 60% of the capital is owned by such citi- 
zens subject to present leases and concessions. By 
an amendment to the constitution (1947), the 
Tight to develop Philippine natural resources and 
to own and operate public utilities for a limited 
period was extended to U.S. citizens. 

Since the establishment of the Republic the gov- 
ernment has fought the armed revolt of the Huk 
faction (Hukbalahap), Communist-supported ex- 
tremists. ‘Their leader, Luis Taruc, surrendered 
to the government, May 17, 1954. 

Education and Religion. Education is free in the 
public schools, secular and coeducational. In 1955 
there were 22,238 public schools with an enroll- 
ment of 4,133,725. The national language is Taga- 
log (2 Malayan dialect) but English is the medium 
of instruction. Approximately 17,000,000 persons 
speak English and 500,000 Spanish. There are 
approx. 533 newspapers with a circulation of 
9,094,800, printed in English, Spanish and other 
languages. 

Institutions of higher education are numerous, 
among them the University of the Philippines, 
Quezon City; Manila, Los Banos; Far Eastern 
University, Univ. of Sto. Tomas, founded 1611, 
(both Manila), Ateneo, Quezon City. Among pri- 
vate educational institutions is the Silliman Uni- 


ete. 
About 83% of the inhabitants are Roman Cath- 
olics and about 1,500,000 belong to the Independent 


Catholic Church, organized by a Filipino priest, 
are 444,491 Protest- 


The agreement provides that in the interest of 
international security any of the bases may be 
made available to the Security Council of the U.N. 


Poland 


POLSKA RZECZPOSPOLITA LUDOWA 


Capital: Warsaw. Area: 120,355 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (govt. est., 1954): 26,500,000. Flag: two hori- 


Foreign Countries—Philippines; Poland 


zontal bars, white and red. Monetary unit: 
(c. U.S. 25c). ree 

Descriptive. Poland, a republic in Central Eu- 
rope, is bounded on the North by the Baltic Sea, 
East Prussia and Lithuania, both occupied by the 
U.S.S.R.; on the East by the U.S.S.R.; on the 
South by Czechoslovakia, and on the West by East 
Germany (German Democratic Republic). 

Resources and Industries, Forty-five per cent of 
the population engages in agriculture. Textiles, 
chemicals, woodworking and metal industries are 
important products. 

Poland possesses great mineral wealth, particu- 
larly coal, besides iron, lignite, petroleum, natural 
gas, lead salt, potassium salts and zinc. 

Coal reserves are estimated at 135 billion metric 
raat Sed sega ote ae by pa and 

ning, is rising rapidly and expected to reach 
100,000,000 tons in 1955. ms 

Planned economy has been introduced; a Six- 
Year Plan (1950-1955) of economic and social de- 
velopment is in operation. 

History and Government. Poland, whose history 
dates from 966 and a great power from the four- 
teenth to the seventeenth century, in four parti- 
tions (1772, 1793, 1795 and 1939) was apportioned 
among Prussia, Russia and Austria, and Germany 
and Russia. Overrun by the Austro-German armies 
in World War I, its independence, self-declared on 
Nov. 11, 1918, was recognized by the Treaty of 
Versailles, June 28, 1919, and Treaty of Riga. 

Germany and Russia invaded and conquered 
Poland, Sept. 1-27, 1939. A treaty of partition 
(the fourth partition of Poland) was signed by 
Germany and the U.S.S.R., Sept. 29, by which 
they divided the country. It is estimated that Ger- 
many received 72,500 square miles with a popula- 
tion of approximately 22,500,000—all the territory 
ceded to Poland by the Treaty of Versailles. To 
the U.S.S.R. went some 178,000 square miles of 
territory with a population of 12,775,000. The 
territory gained by Russia comprised portions of 
White Russia and the Western Ukraine, all of 
which was annexed by the U.S.S.R. 

Poland and Russia signed an agreement in Lon- 
don July 30, 1941, abrogating the 1939 German- 
Russian accord partitioning Poland. 

Before World War II, Poland’s population was 
34,775,698 and its area 150,470 square miles. In 
compensation for 69,860 square miles of territory 
in the East ceded to the U.S.S.R. under a treaty 
signed in Moscow Aug. 16, 1945, Poland received 
approx. 40,000 square miles of German territory 
east of the Oder-Neisse line gained in World War 
II,.comprising the provinces of Silesia, Pomerania, 
West Prussia and part of East Prussia. Pending 
a general German peace treaty, this is not re=- 
garded as permanent by the Western allies. 

A Government of National Unity was formed 
June 28, 1945, including members of the wartime 
Provisional and London governments. 

Blections to the first Sejm (Parliament) were 
held Jan. 19, 1947, and the Government bloc, Com- 
munists and Socialists, won 394 out of 444 seats. 

A new constitution, replacing the interim char- 
ter of Feb. 19, 1947, eftective July 22, 1952, de- 
scribes Poland as a people’s republic in which the 
highest authority is the Sejm, elected for 4-year 
terms by direct, secret ballot. The Sejm elects a 
Council of State and a Council of Ministers (cabi- 
net). The Premier is Jozef Cyrankiewicz, appointed 
in March, 1954. 

In the first Parliamentary elections under the 
new constitution, 425 candidates on the one-party 
National Front were elected Oct. 26, 1952. 

Education and Religion. Education is free and 
compulsory in the Polish Republic. There are 79 
institutions of higher learning (1953) with 121,- 
000 students. Leading universities are at Warsaw, 
Lodz, Troum, Poznan, Krakow and Wroclaw (Bres- 
lau). 

Roman Catholic is the chief religion. A law 
promulgated Feb. 13, 1953, requires government 
consent to high church appointments. 

Defense. Military age extends from 20 to 50. In 
1950 the army was reorganized along Soviet lines. 
Officers are required to learn Russian. Strength of 
the armed forces is estimated at 500,000. The navy 
has one cruiser, 6 destroyers, 6 submarines and 
other craft. 

GDANSK (Danzig) 

The former Free City of Danzig (Gdansk), once 
united with Poland, 1466-1793, while a member 
of the Hanseatic League and later a part of the 
German Empire, 1793-1919, is a port on the Baltic 
Sea through which runs the Vistula River, It has 


net 
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{ city 
n area of 754 square miles and population ( 
Seeger 1946), 117,894. Poland gained access to the 
port by the Treaty of Versailles in 1919 and Danzig 
was brought within the Polish customs frontier in 
1922. 

anzig was proclaimed part of the German 
math Sept. 1, 1939; Russian troops captured the 
city March 30, 1945. Under the terms of the Pots- 
dam Declaration, Aug. 1945, Danzig was placed 
under Polish administration, pending completion 
of a peace treaty with all Germany. 


Portugal 
REPUBLICA PORTUGUESA : 

Capital: Lisbon. Area: 35,466 sa. mi. Population: 
(U.N. est., 1954): 8,693,000. Flag: green and red 
yertical bars, with armillary sphere and shield in 
center. Monetary unit: Escudo (U.S. 3.478c). 

Descriptive. Portugal occupies the western part 
of the Iberian Peninsula in Europe, being bounded 
on the North and East by Spain and on the South 
and West by the Atlantic Ocean. The Azores and 
Madeira Islands in the North Atlantic, are politi- 
cally an integral part of the republic. The area of 
the Azores is 888 square miles with a population 
(1950) of 286,800. The area of the Madeira Islands 
is 308 square miles with a population (1950) of 
280,000. The country is mountainous. About one- 
third of the land is cultivated. 

Resources and Industries. Wheat, maize, oats, 
barley, rye and rice are important crops. Vine- 
yards abound, and wines, olive oil and fruit are 
largely produced. Wine-making is the chief indus- 
try. Forests of pine, oak, cork and chestnut cover 
19% of the country, and cork, of which the 
average annual production is 150,000 metric tons, 
is the second largest industry. Portugal has much 
mineral wealth (including coal, pyrites, lead, cop- 
per, tin, wolfram, kaolin, sulphur, lithium, tita- 
nium), which has not yet been fully developed. 
The sardine fisheries are important. Cork, wine, 
canned sardines, tuna fish, anchovies, and resins 
are exported. 

A six-year improvement plan at home and in 
Mozambique and Angola was instituted in 1953, in- 
cluding hydroelectric and irrigation plants, im- 
provement of railways and port facilities in Africa 
and creation of basic heavy industries. 

History and Government. Portugal, an inde- 
pendent state since the twelfth century, was a 
kingdom until a revolution in 1910 drove King 
Manoel II, from the throne and a republic was pro- 
claimed. 

A new constitution adopted by a plebiscite (1933) 
and several times amended, provides some fea- 
tures of a corporative state. Two assemblies of 120 
members each were chosen—the first, the National 
Assembly, to exercise legislative powers, by direct 
election by heads of families regardless of sex; the 
second, the Corporative Chamber, chosen through 
a@ system of guild or syndical representation. The 
Corporative Chamber deals with economic and 
social matters, and advises the National Assembly. 
The Assembly may override a Presidential veto by 
a two-thirds vote. 

Suffrage is extended to males and females with 
educational or tax payment qualifications. 

As in previous elections since 1934, the govern- 
ment’s National Union party was overwhelmingly 
victorious in the 1953 elections, 

President Marshal Antonio Oscar de Fragoso 
Carmona, elected in 1926 and re-elected for con- 
secutive seven-year terms since 1928, died April 
18, 1951. He was succeeded by Francisco Higino 
Craveiro Lopez, elected July 22, 1951. 

Premier: Antonio de Oliveira Salazar. 

Education and Religion. The dominant religion 
is Roman Catholic; there is freedom of worship. 
Primary education is compulsory. In 1952-53 there 
were 11,127 primary schools. There aré four uni- 
versities, three university schools, 45 lyceums, 77 
eae aed ee and six art colleges, : 

efense. ary service is compulsor 
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PORTUGUESE OVERSEAS PROVINCES 
The Cape Verde Islands in the North Atlantic 
longitude 25°, latitude 15°, are 15 in number. Thé 
total area is 1,557 square miles and the population 
(census 1950), 147,328. Chief products are coffee 
medicinal products, hides, fruit and grain. : 
Portuguese Guinea, on the coast of Senegambia, 


ea of 13,948 square miles and 
has an ar of : ts 


The islands have an area of 372 square 
population (census 1950), 60,159. Chief 
are cacao, coffee, coconut, copra, palm 
cinchona. 


cipally to Belgium. There are large 
malachite copper, iron, manganese, 
salt, and gold has. been found. Portugal supplies 
from 45% to 50% of me eee Lobito is an t 
important Atlantic seaport. : 

Mismabiade, Portuguese East Africa, extends — 
from Cape Delago (10° 40’ south latitude) to the 
Union of South Africa. To the West lies the Union 
of South Africa and Rhodesia (British). On the 
North is Tanganyika. More than 400 square miles $ 
of former German East Africa, the Kionga Tri- ~ 
angle, was transferred to Mozambique in 1919. 

Mozambique has 297,731 square miles, and a 
population (1952) of 5,846,000. The capital is 
Lourenco Marques. Chief products are sugar, COCO~ ~ 
nuts, cotton, copra, sisal, and beeswax. Coal de- 
posits exist and samarskite, silver, uranium and 
asbestos were discovered in 1947. Beira’s port is 
a relay point for important mineral ores. 

Portuguese India includes Goa (capital, Nova ~ 
Goa or Pangim), on the Malabar coast; Damao, a 
near Bombay; and Diu, a small island 140 miles 
from Damao. There is a total area of 1,537 square 
miles and a population (1952) of 640,000. Salt is 
produced in Goa and Damao, and manganese near 
Marmugao, where there are 200 mines. Other ex- — 
ports are coconuts, fish, spices, caju-nuts, copra. 
Agitation for the cession of Portuguese enclaves 
to India has created unrest and some violence, 
but Portugal has strongly maintained its right 
to these possessions. As a result, India broke off © 
relations with Portugal Aug. 19, 1955. 

Goa has the shrine of St. Francis Xavier. 

Macao, with an area of six square miles, is on an 
island of the same name at the mouth of the 
Canton River in China. Population (census 1950), 
187,772. The trade, mostly transit, is handled by 
Chinese. 

Portuguese Timor_is the eastern part of the 
Malay island of that name, off the North coast of 
Australia, Netherlands having the western part. 
The area is 7,330 square miles and the population 
(1952), 453,000. Exports are coffee, sandalwood, 
sandal root, copra and wax. Capital, Dili. 


2 
Rumania 
ROMANIA 
REPUBLICA. POPULARA ROMANA | 

Capital: Bucharest. Area: 91,584 sq. mi. Popu- — 
lation (U.N. est., 1950): 16,100,000. Flag: three 
vertical bars, blue-yellow-red, with insignia in 
center. Monetary unit: Leu (pl. lei). 

Descriptive... Rumania, a country of Europe, is 
bounded on the North by the U. S. S. R., on the ~ 
East by the Ukrainian S.S.R., Moldavian S.S.R., ~ 
and the Black Sea, on the South by Bulgaria, and 
on the West by Yugoslavia and Hungary. For 243 
miles the Danube forms the southern boundary; 
for 190 miles, from Calarasi to the Black Sea, 
it flows through Rumanian territory. The Car- 
pathian mountains extend southward from Buko- 
wina to Buzau, thence westward to Orsova on the 
Danube. 

Resources and Industries. Four-fifths of the 
population engage in agriculture and stock-raising, 
the most important agricultural products are — 
wheat, corn, barley, rye, sugar beets and oats. 
Vineyards and orchards are plentiful. The country 
yields salt, petroleum, natural gas, lignite, gold, 
iron, copper, zinc and pyrites. Flour milling, 
brewing and distilling are important industries. 
The country’s resources and most of its enter- 
prises were nationalized June 12, 1948. It has close 
economic ties with the U.S.S.R. 

History and Government. Rumania’s history 
dates back to 101 A.D. with the Roman coloniza- 
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* of the Dacian Kingdom. The modern nation 
was formed by the union, Jan. 24, 1859, of the 
‘principalities of Wallachia (Muntenia) and Mol- 

via; proclaimed its independence from Turkey, 

May 10, 1877, during the Russo-Turkish War. 
Rumania fought with the Axis, invading Russia, 
1941-44. It fought against Germany and Hun- 

gary, 1944-45. 

_ The armistice terms of March, 1945 provided 
that the Soviet-Rumanian frontier of June 28, 
1940 would be restored and that Northern Bako- 
_win and Bessarabia, occupied by Rumania since 
1918, would be recognized as part of the Soviet 
Republic. Rumania returned to Bulgaria in 1940, 
the two Southern Dobrudja counties won by the 
Treaty of Bucharest (1913) with an area of some 
3,000 sq. mi., and a population (1940) of 408,900. 
According to the constitution of 1886 (modified 
1923, and restored by royal decree Aug. 31, 1944), 
Rumania was proclaimed a constitutional monar- 
chy; Government was vested in a King, a Senate 
and a Chamber of Deputies. Basic freedoms of the 
individual, the secret ballot and rights of private 
property were guaranteed. 

The United States and Great Britain recognized 
the Groza coalition government, Feb. 5, 1946, after 
the Cabinet had been reorganized and free elec- 
tions, freedom of the press, speech, assembly and 
religion had been granted. Women voted for the 
first time in the national elections of 1946. 

The exiled King of Rumania, Michael I (born 
Oct. 25, 1921), only son of ex-King Carol II (abdi- 
cated Sept. 6, 1940; died April 4, 1953) and 
Princess (now Queen-Mother) Helen of Greece; 
abdicated Dec. 30, 1947, but renounced his ab- 
dication March 4, 1948, blaming Communist domi- 
nation of the government for his act, Michael 
married (June 10, 1948) Princess Anne of Bour- 
bon-Parma. 

Coincident with Michael’s abdication, a People’s 
Republic was prolaimed by the government. A 
new constitution on the Communist model, voted 
Sept. 24, 1952, replaced that of 1948. Members of 
the Assembly (1 to each 40,000 population) are 
elected for four-year terms. A Presidium legislates 
between Assembly sessions. 

In general elections Nov. 30, 1953, a Parliament 
of 423 Deputies was elected, all members of the 
Rumanian Workers (Communist) party or front 
organizations. 

The Premier is Gheorghiu-Dej, appointed June 
2, 1952, replacing Dr. Petru (Peter) Groza who was 
proclaimed President by the Assembly, reelected 
Jan. 24, 1958. 

Education and Religion. Primary education is 
free and obligatory. There are universities in 
Bucharest, Jassy, Cluj and Timisoara. 

Liberty of worship is assured. Orthodox clergy 
are paid by the state, other clergy being sub- 
yentioned. Church and State are separated. 

Defense. Military service is universal and com- 
pulsory between the ages of 21 and 50. Normal ser- 
vice is for two years. Rumania has a small Navy 
and Air Force. 


San Marino 

Area: 38 sq. mi. Population (census 1953): 13,500. 
Flag: Blue and red horizontal bars. 

Descriptive. San Marino, smallest republic, is 
situated on the slope of Mount Titano in the Apen- 
nines near Rimini, in the heart of Italy, Agricul- 
ture and stock raising are practically the only in- 
dustries. Chief exports are wine, cattle and build- 
ing stone. San Marino has its own coinage and 
postage stamps, but Italian and Vatican City cur- 
rency are in general use. There is no public debt. 

History and Government. The Republic claims 
to be the oldest state in Europe and to have been 
founded in the fourth century. It has had a 
treaty of friendship with Italy since 1897. 

San Marino is governed by a Grand Council of 
60 members elected by popular vote, two of whom 
are chosen to exercise executive power for a term 
of six months. It has the only Communist-con- 
trolled government in Europe outside the Iron 
Curtain. It maintains a militia of 900. 


Spain 
ESTADO ESPANOL 

Capital: Madrid. Area: 195,504 sq. mi. Popu-~ 
lation (U.N. est. 1954): 28,751,000. Flag: three 
horizontal bars, red-yellow-red, with coat of arms 
in center bar. Monetary unit: Peseta (c. U.S. 
2.56c). 

tere: Spain, a nominal monarchy, occu- 
pies the entire Iberian peninsula in Western 
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Europe, except for Portugal. It is bounded on the 
West by Portugal and the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
North by France and the Atlantic, the Pyrenees 
separating it from France; on the East and 
South the Mediterranean Sea, the British 
fortified station of Gibraltar being at the south- 
ernmost tip, guarding the entrance to the Medi- 
terranean from the Atlantic. The Balearic 
Islands in the Mediterranean, area, 1,935 sq. mi.; 
population 386,173, and the Canary Islands, area 
2,807 sq. mi.; population, 564,273, in the Atlantic 
are provinces of Spain; Ceuta, a fortified post in 
pee opposite Gibraltar, is in the Province of 

‘adiz, 

The interior is a high inclosed plateau traversed 
dee saudi by mountain ranges and deficient 

all, 


Resources and Industries. The productive land 
of Spain comprises nearly 114,000,000 acres, about 
90% of the total area, but only about 56,000,000 
acres are under cultivation, while 60,000,000 acres 
are pastures and mountains. 

The principal agricultural products of Spain are 
wheat, barley, oats, rye, olives, grapes, lemons, 
oranges and other fruit, onions, almonds, esparto, 
flax, hemp, pulse and cork. Wine-making is im- 
portant. Spain possesses an abundance of min- 
erals, iron, copper, zinc, coal, cobalt, quicksilyer, 
silver, sulphate and soda, sulphur and phosphates. 

Spain has considerable manufactures in cotton 
and woolen goods, paper, cork and cement. Sar- 
dines, tuna fish and cod are most important fish 
eatches. The tourist industry has regained im- 
portance, with 203,000 American visitors in 1954. 

Spain now receives United States economic and 
technical aid. Industrial production is increasing; 
steel output in 1954 was 1,103,500 metric tons and 
was expected to reach 2,000,000 tons annually 
by 1958. Coal production rose to 10,428,726 tons; 
electric power was a record 3,853,573 kilowatts. 
The merchant marine is being expanded, with a 
present shipyard production capacity of 150;000 
tons per year. Spain’s 8,180 mi. of railroads are 
being modernized through a $550,000,000 program. 

History and Government. Spain is an ancient 
country and Cadiz claims to be one of the oldest 
cities in the world. The first Republic of Spain 
(1873-1875) was followed by a resumption of the 
traditional monarchy, The Second Republic was 
established in 1931 when, following the victory of 
the Republicans in the municipal (city, not 
national) elections, Alfonso XIII, King of Spain 
from his birth (May 17, 1886), and Queen Vic- 
toria, with the royal family, went into exile 
April 14, 1931. A self-formed provisional govern- 
ment headed by Niceto Alcala Zamora carried on. 
A Cortes, the first in eight years, was elected 
June 28, 1931 and formed itself into a Con- 
stituent Assembly with members elected by uni- 
versal suffrage for four years. Zamora was elected 
President for six years, and a constitution adopted, 
Dec. 9, 1931, under which the church and state 
were separated, church property confiscated, edu- 
cation made entirely secular, provision made for 
the division of the large estates among the 
peasants and other socialistic plans made possibie. 

President Zamora dissolved the Cortes in 1934 
and the new one elected Feb. 16, 1936 with a 
Leftist (Popular Front) majority, removed Za- 
mora from the presidency and elected Manuel 
Azana, the Premier, President. 

A revolution, led by army officers in Morocco, 
was begun July 19, 1936 by the political elements 
opposed to the Popular Front. The Nationalists 
set up a Government at Burgos under the leader- 
ship of Gen. Francisco Franco (born Dec. 14, 
1892); The war continued until the surrender of 
Madrid March 28, 1939. The United States formally 
accorded recognition to the Franco government 
April 1, 1939. In the bitterly fought civil war 
Franco received military help from Italy and 
Germany, while Socialists, Communists, British 
Labor party members and other anti-Fascists 
fought with the Republican forces. 

Gen. Franco announced his cabinet, Aug. 10, 
1939, with himself as Chief-of-State, Comman- 
der in Chief of the Army, Prime Minister and 
head of the Falange party. The Cortes was Te~ 
established July, 1942, composed (March, 1943) 
of 438 members (procuradors), representing all 
phases of national life. 

Gen. Franco in 1947 was given life tenure as 
Chief-of-State and set up a Regency Council, or 
Council of the Realm, which is to enthrone a king 
of his choosing as his successor if he dies or is 
incapacitated. The Council has 16 members. 
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Spain was neutral in World War II, but its re- 
lations with the Axis and its Fascist character 
alienated the Western Allies. Spain was excluded 
from the U. N., 1946, and the U. S., France and 
Britain recommended the withdrawal of Franco 
and suppression of the Falange. The major powers 
except Argentina withdrew their ambassadors. 

After 1948 the West saw dangers to itself in 
Communist agitation. On the initiative of Latin 
American nations and the Arab League, the 
General Assembly, U. N., removed the ban on 
Spain, permitted its entry into organizations, in- 
cluding the Food & Agricultural Ore. and 
UNESCO, and authorized a loan from the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. In 1951 the U. S. and Spain 
exchanged ambassadors. 

Education and Religion. Franco reestablished 
Catholicism as the State religion and made an 
agreement with the Vatican for state and church 
cooperation in appointing priests. Civil marriages 
contracted with mnon-Catholics were legalized 
June 18, 1955. Primary education is compulsory 
and free. A stringent campaign to eliminate 
illiteracy (25%) was begun in 1955. 

Defense. Service in the Army is compulsory for 
two years. The Army has numerous divisions and 
the military forces get about one-third of the 
annual budget. The Navy has chiefly destroyers 
and smaller vessels and a personnel of about 
40,000. The Air Force is independent. Under a 
10-year defense agreement with the United States 
signed Sept. 26, 1953, Spain will receive arms and 
economic aid and will permit use of a number of 
air and naval bases on Spanish soil. 


SPANISH COLONIES 


Spanish Guinea, in Africa, comprises Fernando 
Po and several smaller islands, and Continental 
Guinea, with a total area of 10,852 sq. mi. and 
population (1950) of 198,663. The products in- 
clude cocoa, gold, coffee, wood and wool. Capital: 
Santa Isabel. 

Morocco and Ifni: see Index, Morocco, 
_.Spanish Sahara includes the zones of Rio de 
Oro, 73,362 sq. mi., and Sekia el Hamra, 32,047 


sq. mi, 
Sudan 
FORMER ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN 


Capital: Khartoum. Area: 967,500 square miles. 
Population (govt. est. 1951): 8,764,000. Monetary 
unit: Egyptian pound (U. 8S. $2.87). 

Descriptive. The Sudan, former Anglo-Egyptian 
condominium, is bounded by Libya and Egypt on 
the North, the line being 22° North latitude; the 
Red Sea and Eritrea and Ethiopia on the East, 
Uganda (British) and the Belgian Congo on the 
South, and French Equatorial Africa and Libya 
on the West, 

The northern zone consists of the Libyan desert, 
on the West, and the mountainous Arabian desert, 
extending to the Red Sea on the East, separated 
by the narrow valley of the Nile; the central zone 
has large areas of fertility, including the rain- 
lands of Kassaia and Bokar, the Gezira plain and 
the pastures and gum forests of Kordofan; and 
the southern equatorial belt where the soil is 
richest and watered by tropical rains. 

The White Nile flows North through the middle 
of the country; the Blue Nile, rising in the moun« 
tains of Ethiopia, flows Northwest to its junction 
at Khartoum with the White Nile to make the 
Nile that flows on in a huge S curve to enter 
Egypt at Wadi Halfa. Khartoum is 1,345 miles 
south of Cairo, and 1,255 ft. above sea level. 

Resources and Industries. The Sudan has cop- 
per, gold, salt and other as yet untapped mineral 
resources. The country is the principal source of 
the world’s supply of gum arabic. Cotton is grown 
extensively. Other important products are sesame, 
senna leaves and pods, ground-nuts, dates, hides 
and skins, mahogany, dom nuts (vegetable ivory), 
chillies, semn (ghee), melon-seeds, beans, corn, 
trochus and mother of pearl shell, shea nuts, salt, 
ivory and gold. The staple food of the inhabitants 
is dura (great millet). Part of the Sudan is in- 
cluded in a vast British hydroelectric program, 

History and Government. The Mahdist rebel- 
lion, 1884-85, culminating in the fall of Khartoum 
in 1885, forced the Egyptian Government to with- 
draw from the Sudan, retaining only Wadi Halfa 
on the Nile and Suakin on the Red Sea as 
frontier ports. The Dervish misrule that followed 
was overthrown by Lord Kitchener with an Anglo- 
Egyptian army at Omdurman Sept. 2, 1898. A 
treaty between Egypt and Britain, 1899, and later 
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acts, provided for a governor appointed by Egypt 
with consent of Britain. A constitution, 1948, pro- 
vided for an executive composed 

of British and Sudanese,.a legislative assembly 
partly elective. British and Egyptian flags flew 
together. 

In October, 1951, the Egyptian Parliament abro- 
gated its 1899 and 1936 treaties with Great Britain, 
and amended the constitution, Oct. 16, to provide 
for a separate Sudanese constitution. 

A compromise agreement was signed in Cairo 
Feb. 12, 1953, providing for liquidation of the dual 
administration and determination by the Sudan- 
ese on either union with Egypt or complete inde- 
pendence. Authority during the three-year transi- 
tion is vested in the British Governor-General 
and a five-man commission. In the first Parlia- 
mentary elections, Nov.-Dec., 1953, the pro-Egyp- 
tian National Unionists party won 21 of the 30 
elected seats in the 50-member Senate and 50 of 
the 97 seats in the House of Representatives. 

Prime Minister: Ismail el Azhari, elected Jan. 
6, 1954. 

Education and Religion. Sudanese inhabitants 
are Arabs, Negroes and Nubians of mixed Arab and 
Negro blood; the Arabs and Nubians are Moham-~- 
medans. The educational system in the North is 
directed mainly by the government and in the 
South by church missions. 

Defense. Sudan has its own defensive force. 


Sweden 
KONUNGARIKET SVERIGE 

Capital: Stockholm, Area: 173,378 square miles, 
Population (govt. est., 1955): 7,234,664. Flag: ex- 
tended yellow cross on medium blue field. Mone- 
tary unit: Krona; pl. kronor (U.S. 19.33c). 

Descriptive. Sweden occupies the eastern and 
largest part of the Scandinavian peninsula in 
Northwest Europe. Its greatest North-South 
length is 977 miles; greatest width 311 miles. 
Sweden is separated from Norway on the West by 
the Kélen (or Kjélen) mountain range, and from 
Finland on the East by the Baltic Sea except in 
the North where the two meet along the Tornea 
River. The Baltic Sea also separates it from the 
Baltic States, Poland and Germany on the South- 
east and South and the Kattegat from Denmark 
on the Southwest. 

Resources and Industries. Although of broken, 
mountainous topography, Sweden contains much 
productive land, well watered, on which the Swedes 
have attained high efficiency in agriculture. Of 
Sweden’s total area, 9.1% is cultivated, 2.5% pas- 
ture, and 54.5% forests. About one-third is un- 
reclaimable. 

Many industries flourish in Sweden, whose main 
natural resources are forests, iron ore and water 
power. Coal and oil have to be imported. Industry 
employs 41% of the working population, agricul- 
ture 20%. About one-fifth of the national product 
is based on foreign trade. Sweden exports more 
iron ore than any other country and vies with 
Canada in wood pulp. About two-fifths of the 
exports come from pulp, lumber, paper and other 
forestry products. Other important products are 
steel, ships, airplanes, ball bearings, telephones, 
electrical goods. Chief agricultural industries pro- 
duce cheese and butter. 

The mining industry is extensive. Swedish steel 
is of especial value for tool making. Mining and 
metal industries employ 300,000; building, 190,000; 
textiles, 100,000. 

Water power resources eventually may reach 
80 billion kilowatt hours per year. In 1954, 23.7 
billion kwh were produced and output is scheduled 
to reach 35 billion kwh in 1960. Work was begun 
in 1953 on the Stornorrforsen hydroelectric plant, 
on the Ume River, which will have three to 
four generating sets with capacities of 130,000 
kwh each. 

Over 90% of the economy is in private hands; 
the government holds a large interest in water 
power production and runs the railways. 

Shipping is privately operated and not subsi- 
dized. The merchant marine had a gross ton- 
nage of 2,737,566 tons, Jan. 1, 1955. 

Consumer cooperatives are in extensive opera- 
tion, with more than 1,050,000 members served by 
8,200 stores in 1953. Cooperatives also are impor- 
tant in agriculture and housing. 

Foreign trade (in kronor): 


ports Exports 
1952 8,947,000,000 8,134,000,000 
1953 8,161,000,000 7,645,000,000 
1954 9,174,N00,000 8,220,000,000 
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History and Government. Sweden is a constitu- 
tional monarchy, The Riksdag (Parliament) has 
two chambers, the first of 150 members and the 
second of 230 members. All men and women over 
21 are entitled to suffrage. 

The King is Gustay VI Adolf, former Crown 
Prince Gustav Adolf (born Noy. 11, 1882), who suc- 
ceeded to the throne on the death of his father, 
Gustav V, Oct. 29, 1950 (reigned since Dec. 8, 
1907). The King married (June 15, 1905) Princess 
Margaret (died May 1, 1920), daughter of the 
Duke of Connaught and granddaughter of Queen 
Victoria. He has three living sons, two of them 
commoners through marriage, and one daughter, 
Queen Ingrid of Denmark. One son, Gustav Adolf, 
was killed in an airplane accident Jan, 26, 1947 
and his son, Prince Carl Gustaf (born 1946), be- 
came heir apparent. The King’s second wife (mar- 
ried Noy. 3, 1923) was Lady Louise Mountbatten, 
now Queen Louise. 

A coalition of Social Democrats and Agrarians 
on Oct. 1, 1951, succeeded the Social Democratic- 
Labor cabinet, in power since 1945. 

The Prime Minister is Tage Erlander, Social 
Democrat, appointed Oct. 9, 1946. 

Under tax reforms instituted in 1952, a ceiling of 
65% was set on income taxes; 80% on govern- 
ment and municipal taxes combined. About 10% 
of the national income is redistributed for social 
welfare. Its welfare system, already advanced, 
was expanded effective Jan. 1, 1955, to include 
general health insurance. 

Sweden is a member with Denmark, Norway and 
Iceland of the Nordic Council, estab. Feb., 1953, 
an advisory body made up of delegates from par- 
laments, which discusses Scandinavian issues, 
such as patent rights, passports, economic de- 
velopment and capital investments for mutual 
advantages. 

Education and Religion. The population is very 
homogenous, being entirely of the Scandinavian 
branch of the Germanic family, except about 30,000 
Finns and 6,500 Lapps. Most of the people are 
Lutheran Protestant, which is the state religion. 
Religious laws were liberalized, effective Jan. 1, 
1953. Education is compulsory. 

Defense. Service in the Army is compulsory be- 
tween the ages of 19 and 47. A first 10-month 
training period is followed by three one-month 
repetitions. There is an army of approximately 
600,000, plus a voluntary Home Guard of 100,000. 
The air force of 16 groups is fourth largest in the 
world, after the U.S., U.S.S.R., Great Britain. It 
has 50 combat squadrons and 1,200 planes, in- 
cluding Swedish-built jets. The Navy has received 
two heavy cruisers, 18 destroyers and 23 subma- 
rines since the beginning of World War II. The 
Riksdag authorized, Feb. 1952, 46 new units, in- 
cluding destroyers, submarines and other light 
units. Completion is expected by 1961. 

The coast artillery is largely dug into~ atom- 
bomb-proof rock shelters along nearly 700 miles 
of coast line. Five hundred military rock shel- 
ters and similar airplane hangars and civilian 
shelters were completed in 1953. 


Switzerland 
SCHWEIZ—SUISSE—SVIZZERA 


Capital: Berne. Area: 15,944 sa. mi. Population 
(U.N. est., 1954): 4,925,000. Flag: white cross on 
red ground. Monetary unit: Franc (U.S. 23.33¢). 

Descriptive. Switzerland, in Central Europe, is 
bounded on the West by France, the North by 
Germany, the East by Austria and Italy, and the 
South by Italy. 

The Alps constitute 61%, the midlands 27%, and 
the Jura 12% of Switzerland. The Alps constitute 
the most imposing mountains in the world. In the 
Swiss Alps there are no fewer than 70 peaks with 
an altitude ranging from 10,000 feet to approxi- 
mately 15,000. Swiss lakes famous for their beauty 
are Lake Maggiore, Zurich, Zug, Lugano, Wallen- 
see, Brienz, Thoune, Lucerne, Geneva and Con- 
stance. The Rhine, the Rhone and feeders of the 
Danube originate here. 

The chief cities are Zurich, Basel, Berne, Gene- 
va, Lausanne, St. Gall, Winterthur and Lucerne. 

Resources and Industries. Dairy products form 
the chief agricultural industry, followed by cattle, 
pigs, fruit, poultry, tobacco, wheat, rye, oats and 
potatoes. The country is famous for its wine and 
cheese. The principal minerals are salt, iron ore, 
and manganese. Watchmaking, machinery, metals 
and precision instruments are important manu- 
factures; also silk, wool and cotton articles; elec- 
trical products, iron and steel products; indus- 


trial chemicals, clothing, es, - 
ing, perfum and phar 


Switzerland’s abundant water power is exploited 
by more than 60 hydroelectric plants. 
eee shipping aggregated 103,590 gross tons 

History and Government. Switzerland, the Hel- 
vetia of ancient times, is a confederation of 22 
eantons, three of which once (1291) were mem-~ 
bers of a defensive league and later were joined 
by other districts. In 1648 the Swiss Confedera- 
tion obtained its independence from the Holy 
Roman Empire. Three of the cantons are sub- 
divided. The cantons are joined under a Federal 
Constitution of May 29, 1874, with large powers of 
local control retained by each canton. The national 
authority vests in a parliament of two chambers, 
a “‘stainderat’’ or State Council to which each 
canton sends two members. The lower house, Na~ 
tionalrat or National Council, has 196 members, 
one representative to each 24,000 population. 

Executive power is vested in the Bundesrat (Fed- 
eral Council) of seven members. 

The President serves for one year and is suc- 
ceeded by the Vice President. In 1955 the presi- 
dent was Max Petit-pierre; vice president, 
Markus Feldmann. 

Switzerland enters into no military alliance and 
is not a member of the U. N. or North Atlantic 
Treaty. It is, however, a member of various inter- 
national commissions of the U. N., the Interna- 
tional Labor Org., the World Health Org., and 
supports the ECA work, but is not a beneficiary. 
The international Committee of the Red Cross has 
hq. in Geneva, and the International Postal Union 
in Berne, 

Education and Religion. Primary education has 
been free and compulsory since 1874. There are 
seven universities; the oldest is Basle, founded in 
1460. Swiss German dialects are spoken by a major- 
ity of the people in 16 of the cantons, other 
national languages are French, Italian, and Ro- 
mansch, 

There is complete freedom of worship. Of the 
population 57.6% are Reformed Protestants, 41.1% 
Catholics. 

Defense. Service in the national militia is com~ 
pulsory; liability extends from 19 to 60 years. 


® 
Syria 
AL-JAMHOURIYA AS-SOURIYA 

Capital: Damascus. Area: 72,234 sq. mi. Fopu- 
lation (U.N. est., 1954): 3,670,000. Flag: three 
horizortal bars, green-white-black, with three red 
stars on white bar. Monetary unit: Syrian pound 
(U.S. 27.95c). 

Descriptive. The Republic of Syria in the Levant 
is bounded on the North by Turkey, on the Hast by 
Iraq, on the South by Hashemite Jordan and 
Israel, and on the West by Lebanon and the Medi- 
terranean Sea. It is traversed by the Orontes and 
Euphrates Rivers. Latakia is the chief seaport. 

Resources and Industries. Mineral wealth is 
comparatively small, except for oil, found chiefly 
in the Deir-Ezzor region. The principal indus- 
tries are agriculture and cattle breeding; the chief 
crops are wheat, barley, tobacco, citrus fruits, 
cotton, olives, grapes and sorghums. Industries 
include flour, oils, soap, textiles, cement, tan- 
ning, tobacco, knitwear, glasSware, sugar, hosiery, 
footwear and brasswares. 

In 1955 a $530,000,000, five-year development 
program was outlined by @ World Bank team, to 
be largely financed by Syria. 

History and Government. One of the world’s 
most ancient lands, the State (later Republic) of 
Syria was formed from the former Turkish Em- 
pire Sanjaks (districts) of Damascus. Aleppo, 
Homs, Hama, Deir-Ezzor, Latakia, the Hauran 
and Jebel Druse, Syria was made an independent 
State by the Treaty of Sevres, Aug. 10, 1920, 
and divided into the States of Syria and Greater 
Lebanon Sept. 1, 1920. Both were administered 
under a French mandate 1920-1941. 

Syria was proclaimed a Republic by the occupy- 
ing French authorities Sept. 16, 1941. An agree- 
ment signed Dec. 27, 1943 transferred nearly all 
powers hitherto exercised by France to the respec- 
tive Syrian and Lebanese governments, effective 
Jan. 1, 1944, All foreign troops subsequently with- 
drawn April 17, 1946. 

Syria is a member of the United Nations, and 
became a member of the Arab League by a pact 
signed in Cairo March 22, 1945. 

President: Shukri al-Kuwatly, elected by 
Parliament, Aug. 18, 1955, effective Sept, 6. 
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Education and Religion. The population is com- 
posed mainly of Sunni Moslems but there is a 
large number of Christians. Arabic is the official 
language. There is about a score of Arabic news- 
papers published in Damascus. There is a public 
education system, also a number of private and 
foreign schools. There is a Syrian University in 
Damascus, agricultural colleges in Selemie and 
Bekaa and an engineering college in Aleppo. 

Defense. The army consists of approx. 25,000 
men, plus 10,000 recruits, the gendarmerie of 
4,000, and others. There is a small air force and 


navy: Thailand (Siam) 
PRADES THAI OR MUANG-THAI 


Capital: Bangkok. Area: 200,148 sq. mi. Pop- 
ulation (U.N. est., 1954): 19,925,000. Flag: hori- 
zontal stripes, red-white-blue-white-red, the blue 
double width of others. Monetary unit: Baht 
(Tical) (U.S. 4.815¢). 

Descriptive. Thailand, constitutional monarchy, 
is situated in Southeastern Asia, with Burma on 
the Northwest and West; Laos on the North 
and East, Cambodia on the Southeast, and the 
Gulf of Thailand, which is part of the China 
Sea, on the South and East. It also occupies the 
neck of the Malay Peninsula as far as the Federa- 
tion of Malaya. It is of rolling topography with 
large areas benefiting from irrigation. 

The government voted July 20, 1948 to change 
the English name of the country to Thailand. 

Bangkok, the capital, in the delta of the Menam, 
is a modern city. Don Muang airfield, Bangkok, is 
one of the largest and most modern in Southeast 
Asia, served by leading international airlines. The 
Port of Bangkok, through which passes about 
80% of Thailand’s imports and well over half 
its exports, lies approximately 25 miles inland 
from the sea on the Menam Chao Phraya. The 
port was opened to ocean-going vessels in 1954 
after modernization and dredging. 

Resources and Industries. There are many large 
forests, teakwood being an important article of 
export. 

Mineral resources include coal, tin, iron, man- 
ganese, tungsten, antimony and mercury. 

The chief crop is rice, the staple food of the 
people and heavily exported, accounting for 50% 
of total foreign exchange earnings. Other im- 
portant exports are tin, rubber, teak and tungsten. 
Cocoanuts, tobacco, pepper and cotton are pro- 
duced in quantity. . 

Royal State Railways have 2,000 miles of meter- 
gauge lines radiating from Bangkok to outer points. 
A modern highway system, including links to Ma- 
laya, Burma, Laos and Cambodia, is being built 
with United States assistance. 

History and Government. Siam, an ancient 
monarchy, noted for picturesque architecture and 
pageantry, underwent a bloodless revolution in 
1932. King Prajadhipok, a liberal, signed a new 
constitution, establishing a limited monarchy, but 
he refused to sign a measure abdicating the royal 
power of life and death and resigned. He was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew, Prince Ananda, who was 
found dead of a bullet wound, June 9, 11946, and 
the legislature named his brother, Prince Phumi- 
phon Aduldet (born 1927), to succeed him. A re- 
gency council ruled for him until King Phumiphon 
formally took the throne May 5, 1950. 

The present constitution, adopted: Mar. 8, 1952, 
provides for a unicameral National Assembly of 
946 members, half elected and half appointed. 

The Premier is Field Marshal Luang Pibul-Song- 
dora member of the Executive Council, a military 
junta. 

Education and Religion. Education is compulsory 
between 8 and 15. There are 5 universities, 31 
training colleges and many vocational schools, The 
language is Thai, an Indo-Chinese monosyllabic 
branch. Buddhism is the principal religion. 

Defense. Of Thailand’s total armed forces of 
85,000, the militarized police force cemprises 40,- 
000; army about 30,000; air force 4,000. The Navy 
has 45 small ships and 8,000 personnel. 


Turkey 
TURKIYE CUMHURIYETI 


Capital: Ankara. Area: 296,503 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (U.N. est., 1954): 22,949,000. Flag: white 
crescent and white five-pointed star on red field. 
Monetary unit: Lira (of 100 piastras) (U.S. 35.71c). 

Descriptive. Turkey, a Republic, occupies terri- 
tory in both Europe and Asia. European Turkey is 
bounded on the North by the Black Sea, Bulgaria 


and Greece, on the East by the Black Sea and on 
the West by the Aegean Sea and Greece. ‘Turkey 


the Bosporus at Istanbul and the Dardanelles 
(Hellespont), approximately 47 miles long with 
width varying from one to four miles. ‘key 
Asia is bounded on the East by the U.S.S.R. and 
Iran, on the South by Iraa, Syria and the = 
ranean and on the West by the Mediterranean and 


Pop. (1950) 
y 1,627,000 
Asiat:. -ci8 eb see ee es 287,246 19,308,000 


The terrain is in general a rugged plateau with 
hot dry summers and cold winters with snow re- 
maining until May. High mountains ring the pla- 
teau to the South, North and East. More than 20 
peaks top 10,000 ft. Fertile portions are in the 
South along the Aegean coast. 

Izmir (ancient Smyrna) is the principal export 
outlet. Ports on the Black Sea under development 
include Samsun, Trebizond (classical Trapezus), 
Sinop, Amasra, and Eregli. Istanbul is served by 
leading international airlines. The Istanbul Hilton 
hotel opened in June, 1955. 

Resources and Industries. About half of Turkey’s 
population derive their income from agriculture, 
the products including tobacco, cereals, olives and 
olive oil, wool, silk, cotton, figs, nuts, fruits of 
almost all varieties, opium and gums. About 20 
million acres are in forests. 

The country has 5,000 miles of railroad; an addi- 
tional 1200 miles will be added and the system 
modernized with standard gauge track throughout. 

There are large, relatively undeveloped deposits 
of coal, iron, copper, petroleum, and chrome (Tur- 
key is world’s largest producer of chrome). Other 
minerals include manganese, lead, zinc, antimony, 
silver, mercury, sulphur, molybdenum, magnesite 
and asbestos. Turkey denationalized her petroleum 
resources March 7, 1954, and offered incentives for 
development by foreign companies. 

Turkey manufactures silk, cotton and woolen 
yarn, and cloth, iron and steel, cement, paper, and 
bottles and other glassware. The country has the 
largest arms industry in the Middle East, most of 
production coming from the state-owned Mechani- 
cal and Chemical Industries, Inc. Many American 
enterprises flourish. 

Hydroelectric power stations costing over $285,- 
000,000 will add 2 billion kwh to the annual elec- 
tricity output by 1956 to keep pace with Turkey's 
modernization and rapid industrialization. 

History and Government. Up to the beginning 
of World War I, Turkey, or the Ottoman Empire, 
included European Turkey, Anatolia, Arabia, Syria, 
Palestine, Mesopotamia, Kurdistan, and parts of 
Armenia, also groups of islands in the Aegean Sea. 
The areas of the Turkish Empire, as late as 1916, 
totaled about 710,224 square miles, with about 
21,273,900 population. 

Under the Treaty of Sevres Aug, 10, 1920, im- 
posed on Ottoman Turkey after World War I, vari- 
ous divisions of territory were made and a neutral 
zone set up on either shore of the Dardanelles, the 
Sea of Marmora, and the Bosporus. 

The republic was declared Oct. 29, 1923, with 
Mustafa Kemal Ataturk its first President. In 1924 
the Caliphate was abolished. (Caliph was the spir- 
itual leader of Islam.) 

European powers signatory to the Treaty of Lau- 
sanne agreed, July 30, 1936, to the Montreux Con- 
vention which permitted Turkey to refortify the 
Dardanelles and Bosporus and to close them if 
threatened by aggression, but permitted free pas- 
sage through the straits for merchant vessels in 
peace or war. In 1946 the U.S.S.R. demanded re- 
vision of the treaty, with joint Turco-Russian con- 
trol of military bases on the Dardanelles, but 
Turkey refused this and also a 1953 offer of a bi- 
lateral discussion of the subject with the U.S.S.R. 

Changes in the basic law now provides for a 
single National Assembly of Deputies of 1 repre- 
sentative to every 40,000, elected by men and 
women over 22 with secret ballot. In the elections 
of May 2, 1954, the Democratic party remained in 
power, winning 504 of the 541 seats in the Assem- 
bly. The President is Celal Bayar (born 1884), 
elected in 1950 and reelected im 1954. 

ECA and the International Bank have supported 
public works in Turkey. It is a member of the 
U.N., Council of Europe and North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

Education and Religion. Church and State now 
are separated. The vast majority of the Turkish 
population is Moslem. ; 
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Education is compulsory, free and secular be- 
tween the ages of seven and 12, and optional, but 
free, through the university. There are primary, 
intermediate, secondary and vocational schools, 
and universities in Istanbul and Ankara. There is 
optional religious training in state-subsidized 
schools. Robert College (formerly Hamlin), found- 
ed 1865, is oldest American college abroad. 
Se ea, sree age Sera the Air 

nm strengthened and th 
reorganization. eee 

Turkey is a member, with Greece and Yugo- 
slavia, of a Balkan defense group by a treaty 
signed in Ankara, Feb. 27, 1953, and a 20-year 
military aid pact, Aug. 9, 1954. It also concluded 
pacts with Pakistan in 1954, and with Iraq, Feb. 
24, 1955. Turkey condemned Communist aggres- 
one Bt pe Afro-Asian conference at Bandung, 


Union of 


Soviet Socialist Republics 


RUSSIA 
SOYUZ SOVYETSKIKH 
SOTSIALISTICHESKIKH RESPUBLIK - 


..Capital: Moscow. Area (est., 1947): 8,524,750 
sq- mi. Population (govt. est., 1947): 193,000,000; 
(U.N. Economic Commission est., 1954): 216,000,- 
000. Flag: red ground with gold hammer-and- 
sickle below five-pointed gold star in upper corner 
nearest staff. Monetary unit: Ruble (c. U.S. 25c). 

Descriptive. The Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics—in area the largest country in the world— 
stretches across two continents from the North 
Pacific Ocean to the Gulf of Finland. It occupies 
the northern part of Asia and the eastern half of 
Europe, from the Arctic to the Black Sea. Its west- 
ern borders brush against Finland, the Baltic Sea, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Rumania. 
On the South it is bounded by Rumania, the Black 
Sea, Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan, China, Mongolian 
People’s Republic and Korea, In the far Northeast 
the Bering Strait separates the U.S.S.R. from 
Alaska. 

The vast territory of the U.S.S.R., one sixth of 
the earth’s land surface, contains every phase of 
climate, except the distinctly tropical, and a varied 
topography. The European portion is a vast low 
plain with the Ural mountains on its eastern edge, 
the Crimean and Caucasian mountains on the 
South and Southeast. The Urals, separating the 
European from the Asiatic portions of the country, 
stretch North and South for 2,500 miles. The 
Asiatic portion of the U.S.S.R. also consists largely 
of an immense plain, with mountain ranges on its 
eastern and southern borders. 

The rivers in the European section include the 
Dnieper, flowing into the Black Sea, the Volga and 
the Ural, flowing into the Caspian Sea, the Don 
into the Sea of Azov; the Western Dvina-into the 
Baltic and the Northern Dvina into the White Sea. 
The Asiatic section is drained-by three great rivers, 
the Ob, the Yenisei and the Lena, each over 2500 
miles long, .which flow across Siberia into the 
Arctic Ocean, and contains several large rivers in 
the South, including the Amur, which flows into 


the Pacific Ocean. 
The capital is Moscow where the Kremlin, an- 
forms the nerve center 


cient citadel of the Czars, 

of the federated republics. Leningrad (formerly 
St. Petersburg and Petrograd), situated in the 
delta of the Neva River, was the Capital of the 
Russian Empire for 200 years and now is the second 
largest city of the Union. Kiev, the 1,000-year-old 
capital of the Ukrainian S. S. R., is the industrial 
center of the South. Since 1930 many new indus- 
trial cities have arisen in the Urals, Siberia and 
the Soviet Far East. The Crimea is the vacation- 
land of the U.S.S.R. and the highway from Sevas- 
topol winds past Yalta, Mischor, Massandra and 
other health resorts along the shores of the Black 


Sea.  xPpaANSION OF THE U.S.S.R. 

The expansion of the U.S.S.R. in recent years 
was the result of numerous military and diplomatic 
actions: In Sept., 1939, after Hitler began war on 
Poland, the Soviet Union denounced its treaties 
with Poland, invaded its territory and divided 
Poland with Germany, approximately the eastern 
two-thirds going to the Soviet Union. A largé part 
of this domain had been Russian imperial territory 
ever since the Polish kingdom was finally divided 
among Russia, Austria and Prussia in 1795. When 
the Polish republic was reconstituted after World 
War II, the Soviet Union still retained about 69,- 
860 sq. miles, pop. est. 12,775,000. 
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The Soviet armies also occupied and incorporated 
the independent republics of Latvia, Lithuania and 
Estonia, former Russian imperial tory recog- 
nized as independent after the first World War. 
The Soviets also moved against Finland, defeating 
it twice (1939-1944) exacting large reparations and 
the cession of the Petsamo (Pechora) region, in- 
corporating it in the Karelo-Finnish S.R., which 
has over 450,000 pop. Finland, from 1809 to 1917, 
was a grand duchy of the Russian empire. These 
Baltic lands added over 6,000,000 population. 

In 1944 the Tuvinian People’s Republic in Outer 
Mongolia, at one time a Russian protectorate, was 
made a part of the central Russian Soviet Federal 
Socialist Republic; its area was given as 64,000 sq. 
miles, pop. about 65,000. 

Subcarpathian Ruthenia was taken over in 1945 
and united with the Ukranian S. S. R. This region 
was a part of Hungary until 1918; then it was 
made part of Czechoslovakia; in 1939 it was re- 
occupied by Hungary; in 1944 it was taken by the 
Soviet Union and by agreement at the Potsdam 
Conference of Stalin, Truman and Churchill it was 
ceded to the Soviet Union. The Czech residents 
were allowed to transfer to Czechoslovakia if they 
wished. Pre-war pop. est. 800,000, 63% Ukranian. 

The Soviet Union also took over Moldavia and 
most of Bessarabia; the latter had been shuttled 
pack and forth between imperial Russia and Ru- 
mania. 

The Potsdam Conference also approved the trans- 
fer to the Soviet Union of most of East Prussia, in- 
cluding the Baltic port of Koenigsberg and about 
7,000 sa. miles east of it: the southern part going 
to Poland. Koenigsberg was renamed Kaliningrad. 

By the terms of the Yalta agreement, between 
Stalin, Churchill and President Roosevelt, the 
Soviet Union, upon entering the war against Japan 
three months after Germany’s surrender, would 
establish its title to the Kurile islands and the 
southern half of the island of Sakhalin. The 
Kuriles are 47 islands, area 3,944 sq. miles, pop. 
350,000, stretching from Japanese Hokkaido to 
Kamchatka peninsula. They were once important 
seal and otter hunting grounds. They were held by 
imperial Russia until 1875, when Japan acquired 
them. The southern half of Sakhalin was taken 
from Russia at the end of the Russo-Japanese war 
of 1904-05 and given to Japan by the Portsmouth 
Peace Conference. The island has forests and coal 
and covers 13,030 sq. miles. 

POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 


The U.S.S.R. is a federation consisting of 16 
Union Republics, within certain of which are 
further subdivisions, such as Autonomous Soviet 
Socialist Republics, Autonomous Regions and Na- 
tional Districts. Four of the Union Republics con- 
tain 16 Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republics and 
nine Autonomous Regions; the largest Union Re- 
public, the R.S.F.S.R. has also 10 National Dis- 
tricts. The autonomous republics are: 

The Russian Soviet Federal Socialist Republic 
(Soviet Russia proper), contains over 50% of the 
population of the Soviet Union and includes 74% 
of its territory. Its territories stretch from the 
Estonian, Latvian and Finnish borders and the 
White Russian and Ukrainian lines on the West, 
to the shores of the Pacific Ocean, and from the 
Arctic Ocean on the North to the shores of the 
Black and Caspian seas and the borders of Kazakh 
S. S. R., Mongolia and Manchuria on the South. 
The capital is Moscow. ‘ 

Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic is the most 
densely populated of the constituent republics. It 
borders on the Black Sea, with Germany, Hungary 
and Rumania on the West and Southwest. The 
population is 80% Ukrainian. Capital: Kiev. The 
northern part of Bukowina was added to the 
Ukraine S. S. R. from Rumania in 1940. Carpatho- 
Ukraine (Subcarpathian Ruthenia), is a part of 
this republic. The Crimea an oblast (province) of 
the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic 
since 1945 and formerly an autonomous republic, 
was transferred to the Ukraine Feb. 27, 1954. 

The Ukraine contains the famous black soil belt, 
the chief wheat-producing section of the Soviet 
Union. Sugar beets and oil seeds are important 
crops and livestock breeding is rapidly advancing. 

In the Donets Basin, industrial heart of the 
Union, the Ukraine has a huge storage of coal, 
iron and other metals. Here are produced 30% of 
the coal mined in the country, 50% of the pig iron, 
48% of the steel and 35% of the manganese. There 
are heavily developed chemical and dye industries 


and salt mines. 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic (White 
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Russia), situated on the western border of the 
U.S.S.R., was proclaimed Jan. 1, 1919. 

Under the Czars, Byelorussia suffered greatly 
from periodcial pogroms and from inter-racial 
struggles. Between 1914 and 1920 it was a field for 
military operations. The racial composition is 
Byelorussians 80.6%; Jews, 10%; others, Russians, 
Ukrainians, Poles. Minsk is the capital. 

The country is agricultural. Much of the land 
is marshy, but modern drainage methods have in- 
creased the arable area. Principal crops are flax, 
grain and potatoes. Chief industries include agri- 
cultural machinery, woodworking, matches, linen, 
paper, leather, oil pressing, glass. 

Azerbaijan has in the vicinity of Baku, the capi- 
tal, the most important oil fields in the U.S.S.R. 
Before the second world war it produced more than 
25,000,000 tons of oil a year. Its natural wealth 
includes deposits of pyrites, barites and fossil copal, 
as well as zinc, silver, gold, copper, tin, vanadium 
and molybdenum, Establishment of large irriga- 
tion projects has made cotton growing important 
(high quality Egyptian-type cotton). A high-yield 
winter wheat also is grown. Three-fifths of the 
population is composed of Azerbaianians, a Turk- 
ish people. 

Georgian S. S. R., situated in the western part 
of Transcaucasia, contains the largest manganese 
mines in the world. There are rich timber re- 
sources. Large coal deposits have recently been 
discovered. Output of industrial machinery has 
become increasingly important. Grain and wine 
grapes are principal crops. The capital is Tbilisi 
(Tiflis) . 

Armenian §S. §. R., with its capital in Erevan, 
depends largely on irrigation. Cotton and tobacco 
are widely grown. Copper and lead mining have 
been developed. The population is 85% Armenian. 

Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic, most important 
economically of the Central Asia republics, con- 
tains the finest cotton lands in the Soviet Union. 
A high quality caracul fur is produced for export. 
Its mineral wealth includes coal,-sulphur, copper 
and oil. Capital: Tashkent. 

Turkmen Republic, in Central Asia produces 
cotton, grain and oil seeds. Mineral wealth in- 
cludes oil, coal, sulphur, barite, lime, gypsum. The 
Kara Kum desert occupies four-fifths of the terri- 
tory. Capital: Ashkhabad. 

adzhik S. S. R. (Tadzhikistan), formed from 
the former regions of Bokhara and Turkestan, was 
admitted as a constituent republic on Dec. 5, 
1929. Three-quarters of the population are Tad- 
zhiks, mostly Sunnis, speaking an Iranian dialect. 
Chief occupations are farming, horticulture and 
cattle breeding. Cotton, grain, sugar cane and a 
variety of fruits are grown. Heavy industry, based 
on rich mineral deposits and hydroelectric power, 
has replaced handicraft, Stalinabad is the capital. 

Kazakh Socialist Soviet Republic extends from 
the lower reaches of the Volga river in Europe to 
the Altai mountains on the Chinese border. Mil- 
lions of acres of pasturage were converted to grain 
in 1953-54. It has vast deposits of coal, oil, iron, 
tin, copper, etc., and large quantities of non-fer- 
rous metals. Fish for its canning industry are 
caught in Lake Balkhash and the Caspian and 
Aral seas. The capital is Alma-Ata (Father of 
Apples), which has several motion picture studios. 
Karaganda and Balkhash are large new centers. 

Kirghiz Soviet Socialist Republic is located in 
the eastern part of Soviet Central Asia, on the 
frontier of Simkiang (Western China). The people, 
once nomadic, breed cattle and horses and grow 
tobacco, cotton, rice, sugar beets. Capital: Frunze. 

Karelo-Finnish Soviet Socialist Republic has been 
formed since World War II from the former 
Karelian S.S.R. and territory ceded by Finland. It 
has 26,000 lakes, covering about 15% of its do- 
domain. Pine, fir and birch forests cover two-thirds 
of the area; under-surface wealth includes granite, 
diabase, porphyry, sandstone, marble, mica, pigma- 
tites, iron, tatano-magetites, nonferrous -metals 
and peat. The capital, Petrazovodsk, was founded 
in the 18th century by Peter the Great. 

Moldavian Soviet Socialist Republic, in the 
southwest part of the Union, is a fertile black earth 
plain between the Pruth and Dniester rivers. It 
was created from territory of the former Moldavian 
Autonomous Republic and Bessarabia. It is an 
agricultural region that grows wheat, barley, corn, 
plums, apples, peaches, walnuts, tomatoes, water- 
melons and garden truck. Capital: Kishinev. 

Lithuanian Soviet Socialist Republic, on the 
Baltic sea, is an agricultural region, where dairy 
cattle and hogs are bred. The capital is Vilnius 
(Vilna). The Latvian Soviet Socialist Republic on 
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the Baltic Sea and the Gulf of Riga, has timber 


rubber goods, dyes, mineral fertilizers and glass- ~ 
ware. The capital is Riga, on the Western Dvina 
river. The Esténian Soviet Secialist Republic is 
located on the Baltic sea, between the gulfs of 
Riga and Finland. It has textiles, shipbuilding and 
railroad repair industries and its shale refining in- 
dustry is reported to be the largest of its kind in 
the world. Tallinn is the capital. These three 
Baltic states were overrun by both sides during 
World War I. Eventually Russian armies occu- 
pied them, the regular governments were dispos- 
sessed and Communist-dominated parliaments 
were elected on one-party tickets. 


POPULATION. 

Details about population changes in the U.S.S.R. 
are meager. However, the Population Reference 
Bureau, Inc., Washington, D. C., has drawn the 
following conclusions from available information: 
Estimated population, 1952, 207,000,000. Yearly 
increase, est., 3,000,000, or 15 per 1,000. Death 
rate, est., 10 to 12 per 1,000. An estimate of 216,- 
000,000 at Dec. 31, 1954, was published by the 
U.N. Economic Commission for Europe. 

The following table of the area and population of 
the 16 constituent republics, while not official, is 
believed to refiect the actual conditions of 1940: 


Republic Area sq. mi. Pop. (1940) 
Russian S. F. S. R......... 6,372,860 109,279,000 
(Soviet Russia proper) 

Ukranian S. S. R..... .- 215,600 40,200,000 
Byelorussian S. S. R...... 88,146 10,400,000 
(White Russia) : 
Armenian S. S. R......... 11,580 1,253,985 
Geordian io Stk. sre view 27,020 »542,289 
Azerbajian SoS. R......... 33,196 3,209,727 
Ushek::S..95 tec so acameaes 145,908 6,282,446 
Turkmen S. S.. R......,.. 171,384 1,253,985 
Tadjikistan S. S. R....... 55,584 1,485,091 
Kazakh S- S. iio ac. cee ats 1,059,184 6,145,937 
KRirghis).82 Sa its. se acc ue 76,042 1,459,301 
Karelo-Finnish S.S. R..... 16,173 69,100 
Moldavian S. S. R.......... 3,464,952 
Lithuanian S. S. R. 2,879,070 
Latvian S. 8. R...... ss. 1,950,502 
Estonian S. S. R 1,134,000 
OtAL =. ting ss, eens 194,409,385 


According to the census of 1939, the Russians 
formed 58.4% of the total population; the Ukrain- 
ians 16.6%; the Byelorussians 3.1%; the Uzbeks 
2.9%; the Tatars 2.5%. Five nationalities, the Kaz- 
akhs, Jews, Azerbaijanians, Georgians and Arme- 
nians, each comprised between 1 and 2% of the 
total. The population added in 1940 by the acqui- 
sition of territory (officially styled ‘‘reuniting with 
the Motherland’) was about 23,000,000. 

Legislation since 1944 has re-emphasized im- 
portance of the family unit and sought to increase 
the birth rate. All marriages must be registered; 
divorce is discouraged. State payments are made 
to mothers with the birth of the third child. Pa- 
ternity suits have been abolished, but small state 
payments are provided for the children. A Soviet 
ban on marriages to foreigners, in force since 
1947, was lifted Dec. 2, 1953. 


ECONOMIC SYSTEM 

The economic foundation of the U.S.S.R. is the 
socialist system of economy and socialist owner- 
ship of the instruments and means of production. 
Socialist property exists in two forms: (1) State 
property; (2) Cooperative and collective farm 
property. State property includes the land, min- 
erals, waters, forests, mills, factories, mines, rail, 
water and air transport, banks, communications, 
large agricultural enterprises (Sovkhozy), munici- 
pal enterprises and the bulk of dwellings. 

The common enterprises of collective farms and 
cooperative organizations (Kolkhozy), their output 
and common buildings constitute the common, 
socialist property of the collective farms and co- 
operative organizations. Members of the Kolkhozy 
also have small plots of land attached to their 
dwellings for their own use. Peasants unwilling to 
enter a Kolkhoz may retain their individual farms, 
but are not allowed to exploit hired labor. Land 
occupied by collective farmers is secured to them 
in perpetuity as long as they use it in accordance 
with the law. A decree issued by the Presidium 
Aug. 29, 1948, gave citizens the right to buy or 
build dwellings of not more than 5 rooms. 

Large-scale amalgamation of the Kolkhozy into 
larger farm settlement units (Poselok) was begun 
early in 1950, reducing 252,000 collective farms to 
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91,000-94,000 by 1953, averaging 1,693 hectares 
each (Hectare—2.471 acres), but resulting awk- 
wardness of management prompted consideration 
of revision of the policy in 1955. 

Of the 850,000,000 hectares devoted to agricul- 
ture, 476,000,000 belong to collectives in perpetu- 
ity, 184,000,000 on a long-term basis, and 101,000,- 


.000 leased to fisheries and industrial collectives. 


The cultivated area increased by 40,600,000 hec- 
tares, 1918-1954, with an additional 30,000,000 
planned by 1956. The Soviet also plans to copy the 
United States corn-hog economy system, with an 
800% increase in land planted to corn and cor- 
responding increases in hog and other livestock 
production. The program called for a total produc- 
tion of 10 billion poods (164,000,000 tons) of grain 
by -1960. (Pood—36.1 lbs.) 

Railroads total more than 66,000 mi., 30% 
double track, with more under construction; im- 
proved roads, over 220,000 miles; civil aviation 
routes (1948), 137,000 miles. Principal airlines: 
Moscow-Vladivostok (8,000 kms.); Moscow-Tbilisi; 
Trans-Siberian. Merchant shipping in 1952 in- 
cluded 2,261,000 tons of oceangoing ships, 500,000 
tons in the Caspian Sea and many river craft. 

Waterways of the U.S.S.R. have been heavily 
canalized. The new 63-mile canal running from 
Stalingrad to Kalach, joining the Don and Volga 
rivers, opened in 1952, links the Baltic and White 
Seas with the Caspian, Black and Azov Seas. In 
December, 1953, U.S. Navy officials reported the 
U.S.S.R. had completed a vast canal system from 
the Arctic Ocean to the Black Sea, providing in- 
creased seapower in protected waterways, ice-free 
six months of the year. A new inland sea was 
being created in April, 1954, to power a large 
hydroelectric project on the border of Mongolia 
and China’s Sinkiang province, where the Irtysh 
river in eastern Kazakhstan will be dammed to 
form a reservoir nearly 12,000 sq. mi. in area. 

Electric power output is growing rapidly and 
is expected to triple by 1965 to reach an estimated 
500 billion kilowatt hours, with a unified high- 
tension grid linking major generating centers. 
Of many large hydroelectric developments, four 
are under construction on the Volga river and its 
tributary, the Kama, including the world’s largest 
plant at Kuibyshev which will produce nearly 
2,000,000 kilowatts. Others are the Stalingrad dam, 
north of the city of Stalingrad, 1,700,000 kws; 
Gorki, and Molotov. A fifth is planned at Chebok- 
sary. When the group is finished, the Volga will 
develop more power than any other river. The 
Volga itself is traversed by fleets of diesel steam- 
ers and trains of tanker barges, with traffic gov- 
erned by modern neon navigation light systems. 

Siberia, particularly its southern regions, is 
growing industrially. A giant dam at Novosibirsk 
in western Siberia is one of a group planned to 
harness the Ob river system. The city has rail- 
road works, metallurgical plants, machine-tool in- 
dustries, fabricating and heavy industry installa- 
tions. 

The fifth Five-Year Plan (1951-1955), announced 
Aug. 1952, aims at increased output with a 10% to 
12% annual increase-in average production to 
attain an overall rise of about 70% in 1955 over 
1950. Fulfillment of the 1955 goals would make 
U.S.S.R. production about half of that of the 
United States in 1951. Per capita production would 
be about one-third. 

The Central Statistical Department announced 
Jan. 20, 1955, that industrial production in 1954 
was 103% of the government’s plan, an increase 
of 13% over 1953 and 65% over 1950. It-is said most 
major industries exceeded their goals. Yields of 
grain and other crops increased. Cattle increased 
nearly 2,000,000 to 64,900,000 as against the 1928 
total of 66,800,000. Increases were noted in con- 
sumer goods: TV sets, 300%; vacuum cleaners, 
300%; washing machines, 1300%. 

Western analysts believe the Soviet bloc’s gross 
national product is growing at an annual rate 
of about 7%, compared with about 2% to 3% for 
the Atlantic treaty nations. 

Government policy in 1955 appeared to renew 
stress on industrial production and food at the 
expense of consumer goods. 

Industrial production in rubles: 


1937 1940 1950 
95,500,000,000 137,500,000,000 240,000,000,000 
Production of vital materials (tons): 

1953 1954 1955 (est.) 
Steel 38,000,000 45,000,000 46,000,000 
Pagesron- 3. ... a ... 33,000,000 33,200,000 
i 320,000,000 380,000,000 390,000,000 
Oil _...... 52,000,000 58,240,000 67,000,000 


Electric power production in 
at 142.5 billion ih, 1954 was estimated 
nion produces at least $140,000,000 
of gold annually, or about 14% of the world Yonah 
Soviet trade outside the satellite nations in- 
creased in 1954; imports doubled and exports in- 
creased 50%, the totals balancing at about $1.7 
billion. Trade within the Soviet bloc also has in- 
pea tes since 1948 to reach about $6.4 billion in 


GOVERNMENT 


The first Russian state centered on Kiev in the 
9th century. In the 13th century the Mongols 
overran the country, It recovered under the grand- 
dukes and princes of Muscovy, or Moscow, and by 
1480 freed itself from the Mongols. Ivan IV, the 
Terrible, was the first to be formally proclaimed 
Czar in 1547, Peter the Great (1682-1725), extended 
the domain and in 1721 founded the Russian em- 
pire. The abortive Revolution of 1905 demonstrated 
the insecurity of the regime and led to mild con- 
cessions. The Revolution of 1917 led to the end of 
the empire (Nov. 7). The first provisional demo- 
cratic government under Kerensky was in turn 
routed by the extreme Bolshevists under Lenin. 
The first Soviet constitution was adopted in 1918 
for the R.S.F.S.R.; the U.S.S.R. was formed in 
Dec., 1922, and the first Union constitution adopt- 
ed in 1923. A new constitution, usually called the 
Stalin constitution, was adopted Dec. 5, 1936. 

The 1936 constitution provides for universal 
direct suffrage with secret ballot. It was modified 
Feb. 1, 1944, to give each of the constituent repub- 
lics the right to have separate commissariats for 
defense and foreign affairs. Right of the repub- 
lics to withdraw from the Union was expressed 
in the 1936 constitution. 

The highest legislative authority is the Supreme 
Soviet, consisting of two chambers, the Soviet of 
the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities. The 
first house is elected on the basis of one deputy 
for every 300,000 population; the second on the 
basis of 25 deputies from each Union republic, 11 
from each autonomous republic, 5 from each 
autonomous region, and one from each national 
district. The Supreme Soviet normally meets twice 
@ year, serves for a four-year term and chooses 
the Council of Ministers which has broad admini- 
strative powers between sessions of the Soviet. 

In single-slate elections to the Supreme Soviet, 
March 14, 1954, Communist and non-party candi- 
dates for the first house polled 120,479,249 votes 
out of 120,727,826 cast (99.79%). Candidates for 
the Soviet of Nationalities received 120,539,863 
votes (99.84% of the total). 

The highest judicial organ is the Supreme Court, 
whose members are elected by the Supreme Soviet 
for five-year terms. Similar courts are elected 
within the constituent republics. The law courts 
of the R.S.F.S.R., which are exemplary of the 
other republics, are divided into People’s Courts 
and Special Courts, the latter including a Labor 
Section of the People’s Court, Rural Commissions, 
Arbitration Committees, Military Tribunals and 
Disciplinary Courts. Capital punishment in peace- 
time was revived for ‘‘traitors, spies and sabo- 
teurs,’’ Jan. 12, 1950. 

The highest executive and administrative organ 
of state power is the Council of Ministers (Premier 
and deputies) appointed by and theoretically re- 
sponsible to the Supreme Soviet. 

Politically active citizens belong to the All-Union 
Communist party, the only legal party. The high- 
est authority in the party is the party congress 
which elects a central committee, organizational 
and political bureaus, and a secretariat. Divisions 
of the Communist party correspond to the territor- 
ial divisions of the state. According to the U.S.S.R. 
government, the Communist party (Bolshevists) 
had 6,300,000 members in the autumn of 1947. The 
party’s directive body is the Central Committee, 
elected by membership of the party congress. 

The Communist International (Comintern) body, 
formed in 1919, was dissolved June 10, 1943. In 
its stead a Communist Information Bureau (Com- 
inform) was set up in Belgrade, Yugoslavia, to 
coordinate the activities of the party in Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Hungary, Italy, Poland, 
Rumania, U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia. Yugoslavia 
was expelled, June, 1948, and the bureau was 
transferred to Bucharest, Rumania. 

A new Central Committee of 125 members and 
110 alternates was elected at the 19th congress of 
the Soviet Communist party, Oct, 5-15, 1952, to 
replace the old 71-member committee. The Com- 
mittee named a new Presidium of 25 full members 
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and 11 alternates, Oct. 16, to replace the 12-mem- 
ber Politburo (Political Bureau), which dictated 
the policies of the government, and a new Secre- 
tariat. 

Premier Stalin died Mar. 5, 1953, after a four- 
day illness which followed a cerebral hemorrhage. 
He was born Dec. 21, 1879 in Gori,. near Tiflis, 
Georgia, the son of a cobbler. His real name was 
Joseph Vissarionovich Djugashvili, but he was 
named Stalin (meaning man of steel) by Lenin. 

Georgi Maximilianovich Malenkov was named 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers (Premier) 
Mar. 16, confirmed by the Supreme Soviet Mar. 
15, 1953. 

Malenkov resigned the Premiership Feb. 8, 1955, 
confessing to inadequate leadership. He was suc- 
ceeded by Marshal Nikolai A. Bulganin. Premier 
Bulganin appointed Malenkov a deputy premier 
and Minister of Electric Power Stations, and Mar- 
shal Georgi K. Zhukov Minister of Defense, Feb. 
9. The Communist party Secretariat is headed by 
Nikita S. Khrushchev, appointed Mar. 21, 1953. 


ANNUAL BUDGETS 
In thousands of rubles. 


Receipts Expenditures 
Be tO etre Ueressiste sis 2 > 432,000,000 427,900,000 
TEBE Se eiercey ekg 458,716,500 451,503,000 
BS Dees, Soia\s.esele ois acs 508,800,000 476,900,000 
MES Soave tals a's 5:0 543,357,000 530,500,000 
Davai area's wiais sista a 572,542,000 562,801,000 
“LT Ne ae ae 589,600,000 562,900,000 


The 1955 budget totaled 562,900,000,000 rubles of 
which 112,100,000,000 or 19.9% was for military 
purposes, an increase of 12% in this item over 1954. 
It stressed heavy industry, allocating to it 163.6 
billion rubles; and 26 billion to food and light and 
local industries. 

No accurate comparison with U.S. budgets is 
possible because of the different buying powers of 
the dollar and the ruble. In the U,S.S.R. the 
ruble is pegged at 4 to $1. 


EDUCATION AND RELIGION 

Universal compulsory education was introduced 
in 1930, since 1944 starting at age 7. Instruction 
is given in more than 100 languages. The number 
of pupils in the 220,000 primary and secondary 
schools in 1950 exceeded 37,000,000; teachers 1,- 
600,000. Institutions of higher education and 
technical schools in 1953 numbered 887, with 1,- 
527,000 students, The Academy of Sciences has 61 
institutes, 33 research stations, 3 observatories and 
31 special laboratories. 

Moscow’s new University building is the largest 
of its Kind; 38 stories, 161 classrooms, 800 labora- 
tories; 12 departments, 14,200 students, 2,000 
professors. 

Over 8,000 newspapers were published in 1953 
with total circulation of over 40,000,000, published 
in 70 languages. There were 18,700 movie theaters 
and 21,000 traveling movies. 

Religious education is permitted but it must not 
violate the basic principle of separation of the 
church and state, established Jan. 23, 1918. 

Seven branches of Christianity, and the Moslem, 
Jewish and Buddhist faiths are represented. In 
1953 there were 20,000 Orthodox congregations, 
32,000 priests and 75 bishops. Moslems are the 
second largest religious community. 


MILITARY 

The armed forces were consolidated in March, 
1953, under a single Ministry of Defense. A sep- 
arate Ministry of the Navy, created in 1950, was 
included in the merger. Military training begins in 
the schools at 12 (two hours a week). Compulsory 
service begins at 16. 

The U.S.S.R. ratified the U.N. act outlawing 
genocide, May 3, 1954, with a reservation that 
would prevent its being unwillingly called before 
the International Court of Justice. 

In 1955 Soviet armies were estimated to comprise 
180 divisions, of which 60 were in European Rus- 
Sia, 42 in East Germany and eastern satellites, 26 
in southern U.S.S.R. along Turkish and Iranian 
borders, 17 in central U.S.S.R. and about 35 in the 
Far East. The air force was estimated at 18-22,000 
first line combat planes divided into 18 air armies, 
plus an equal number in reserve, and an est. 
annual production rate of 12-17,000 planes. Total 
air manpower was est. 650,000 to 800,000. 

Aircraft types believed to exist in operational 
numbers include a Type 37 intercontinental jet 
bomber, a Type 39 medium bomber, a swept-wing 
turbo-prop bomber, a MIG-19 all-weather fighter, 
a MIG-17 (redesigned MIG-15), a Yak 21 rocket- 
powered interceptor. A number of experimental 
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including a_ tailless 


planes appeared in 1955, 
i ee capable of 


fighter, a double-del 
vertical 


copter, and a 4-jet transport. 

In addition its own vast military establish- 
ment, the U.S.S5.R. dominates the military power 
f Czechoslovakia, 


the USAF in Korea. The 8-nation bloc signed 
a 20-year mutual defense treaty in Warsaw, 
Poland, May 14, 1955, with a unified military 
command headed by Marshal Ivan S. Konev. 

The active navy, now second only to that of the 

U.S., was believed to include about 700 ships com- 
prised of 3 or 4 battleships, 20 cruisers, more than 
100 destroyers, and 350-400 submarines. Planned 
new construction was said to include 3 battle- 
ships, 20 cruisers, 120 destroyers, 120 submarines 
(eventually Le four types. Personnel: 
1955) approx. 85,000. 
: A wea tate of cruisers of which the Sverdlov 
is a prototype is believed under construction. They 
are 12,800-ton ships with a reputed speed of 35 
knots. At least four of 12 Skory type destroyers 
also were commissioned through 1953. 

The Soviet is believed to have at least 20 
guided missile bases along Baltic Sea coasts, and 
to have made as many as 24 tests of hydrogen 
and other atomic weapons. It also participated 
in the U.N.-sponsored international conference 
on-peaceful aspects of atomic energy in Geneva, 
August, 1955. 

The Soviet announced Aug. 13, 1955, its decision 
to reduce its armed forces by 640,000 in view of 
“the relaxation of international tension.’’ Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland and Albania also announced re- 
ductions, followed by Hungary Sept. 7. 

For. policies of the Soviet Union and events of 
1955 consult Index and Chronology. 


Uruguay 
REPUBLICA ORIENTAL DEL URUGUAY 


Capital: Montevideo. Area: 72,172 sq. mi. Popu- 
lation (U.N. estimate 1953): 2,525,000. Flag: 
alternated four blue, five white horizontal stripes, 
rising sun insignia on white ground in upper 
tees nearest staff. Monetary unit: Peso (U.S. 
31.90¢). 

Descriptive. Uruguay, the smallest and one of 
the most advanced republics in South America, 
is bounded on the North and East by Brazil, on 
the South by the South Atlantic Ocean and the 
River Plata, and on the West by Argentina, the 
boundary line being the River Uruguay, which is 
navigable from the Plata to Salto, 200 miles 
North. Lying between latitudes 30° and 35° South 
and consisting of rolling grassy plains, it enjoys 
an extraordinarily healthy climate with a uni- 
form temperature. 

Resources and Industries. Sixty percent of Uru- 
guay’s area is devoted to stock raising, 27% to 
ranches and farms; 18% is unproductive. The 
chief products are meat, wool, hides, corn, wheat, 
citrus fruits, rice, tobacco, oats and linseed. The 
textile and wine making industries are important. 

History and Government. Uruguay, once a part 
of the Spanish Viceroyalty of Rio de la Plata and 
later a province of Brazil, declared its independ- 
ence, Aug. 25, 1825, which was confirmed by a 
treaty with Brazil and Argentina, Aug. 27, 1828. 
The first constitution was adopted July 18, 1830. 
The present version was adopted in 1934 and since 
amended. The last amendment, voted Dec. 16, 1951, 
in effect since Mar. 1, 1952, replaced the office of 
president with a nine-man coalition council. The 
council chooses 9 departmental ministers. The 
constitution provides for a Chamber of Deputies 
and a Senate elected for four-year terms. Suffrage 
is universal, with proportional representation in 
operation. Foreigners may become naturalized 
without losing their former citizenship. 

Much of the Uruguayan code of advanced social 
legislation was written into the constitution, 
which provides for old-age pensions, child wel- 
fare, State care of mothers, free medical atten- 
tion for the poor, workmen’s accident insurance, 
cheap dwellings for laborers, an eight-hour day 
and a six-day week, a minimum wage and special 


- 


consideration for employed women and minors. - 


It recognizes workmen’s right to strike and form 
unions. 


President of the National Council: Luis Batlle 
Berres, elected Noy. 28, 1954. 


Education and’ Religion. Church and state are 
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separate and there is complete religious tolerance. 
The preponderant religion ‘s Roman Catholic. 
Education, including college, is free; primary edu- 
cation is compulsory. There is a university in 
Montevideo. The language is Spanish. 

Defense. The Army is composed of hired volun- 
teers between the ages of 18 and 45. There is 
@ small Air Force and Navy. 


State of Vatican City 
STATO DELLA CITTA DEL VATICANO 


Area: 108.7 acres. Population: over 1,000. Flag: 
Two equal vertical stripes of yellow and white with 
Pope’s tiara above 2 crossed keys, one gold, one 
silver, on white stripe. 

The Popes for many centuries, with some slight 
interruptions held temporal sovereignty over mid- 
Italy (the so-called Papal States), extending from 
sea to sea, comprising an area of some 16,000 
square miles, with a population in the nineteenth 
century of more than 3,000,000. This territory in 
the reign of Pius IX, was incorporated in the 
Kingdom of Italy, the sovereignty of the Pope 
being confined to the palaces of the Vatican and 
the Lateran in Rome and the villa of Castel 
Gandolfo, by the Italian law, May 13, 1871. This 
law also guaranteed to the Pope and his succes- 
sors in the chair of St. Peter a yearly indemnity 
of 3,225,000 lire ($622,425 at par of exchange), 
which allowance, however, remained unclaimed 
and unpaid. 

Final settlement of the Roman question came 
when the Treaty of Conciliation, the Concordat 
and the financial convention were signed in the 
Lateran Palace, Feb. 11, 1929, by Cardinal Gas- 
parri and Premier Mussolini. The Treaty and 
Concordat established the independent state of 
Vatican City, and gave the Catholic religion 
special status in Italy. The treaty (Lateran Agree- 
ment) was duly ratified by the Pope and by the 
Italian Parliament, May 14 and 25, and signed by 
the King, May 27, and became effective June 7 
by exchange of ratification at the Vatican. 

The Lateran Agreement was made an integral 
part of the Constitution of Italy (Article 1) 
March 26, 1947. 

Vatican City includes St. Peter’s, the Vatican 
Palace and Museum covering more than 13 acres, 
the Vatican gardens, and neighboring buildings 
between Viale Vaticano and the Church. Thirteen 
buildings in Rome, although outside the boun- 
daries, enjoy extra-territorial rights; these include 
buildings housing the congregations or officers 
necessary for the administration of the Holy See. 

The legal system is based on the code of canon 
law, the apostolic constitutions and the laws 
especially promulgated for the Vatican City by the 
Sovereign Pontiff or those to whom he may dele- 
gate legislative power. In all cases not covered 
the Italian law of Rome applies. The Secretariat 
of State represents the Holy See in its diplo- 
matic relations. By the Treaty of Conciliation the 
Pope is pledged to a perpetual neutrality unless 
his mediation is specifically requested by both 
parties in political disputes. This, however, does 
not prevent the Church from defending its priests 
when persecuted, nor from excommunicating mem- 
bers whose political policies have injured it, as in 
Poland, Hungary and Czechoslovakia. Normally 
42 nations maintain diplomatic representatives 
in Vatican City. President Truman, Oct. 20, 
1951; nominated Gen. Mark W. Clark to be U. S. 
ambassador. Protests led Gen. Clark to withdraw 

re the Senate acted. 
Mepolice duties are carried out by the Pontifical 
Armed Corps which comprise the Noble Guards, 
the Swiss Guards, the Folate Guards of Honor 
e Pontifical Gendarmerie. 
Behe oresent sovereign of the State of Vatican 
City is the Supreme Pontiff, Pius XII, Eugenio 
Pacelli, born in Rome and elected Pope, 262nd, in 
succession to Pius XI, March 2, 1939. 


Venezuela 
REPUBLICA DE VENEZUELA 


Capital: Caracas. Area: 352,150 sq. mi, Popu- 
lation (U.N. estimate, 1954): 5,605,000. Flag: three 
horizontal bars, yellow-blue-red; are of seven 
white stars in blue portion. Monetary Unit: Boli- 
var (29.85c). 

Descriptive. Venezuela is the northernmost state 
of South America and is bounded on the North by 
the Caribbean Sea, with a coastline of 1,750 miles, 
on the East by British Guiana, and Southeast by 
Brazil, and the West and Southwest by Colombia, 


with maximum measurements of 928 miles from 
East to West. 790 miles from North to South. 
Seventy-two islands are included in the territory 
of Venezuela, the largest being Margarita (20 by 
40 miles) which has been made the state of Nueva 
Esparta, and is an important pearl center. 

The Orinoco River, with its tributaries, drains 
about four-fifths of the country. About 1,600 miles 
in length and 1344 miles wide at the apex of the 
delta, it is the second largest river system in 
South America, and is navigable for about 700 mi. 
Its headwaters near the Parima Sierra and the 
Venezuelan-Brazilian border were located in 1951. 

Venezuela is entirely within the torrid zone, the 
southern boundary extending to less than one de= 
gree north of the equator. The northernmost 
point is 12° 11’. The spurs of the Eastern Andes 
and the foothills are covered with dense forests; 
the high plateaus provide excellent grazing. Angel 
Falls is highest in world, with overall height of 
3,212 ft., located in jungle in eastern section. The 
climate is tropical in Central Llanos and in the 
coastal regions, becoming temperate between 1,800 
and 6,000 feet, and cold in the higher sections. 

The Trans-Andean highway extends from Cara- 
cas west to San Cristobal near the Colombian 
border, and to Cucuta, over the line, a distance of 
790 miles through the richest parts of the coun- 
try, crossing the Andes at an altitude of 14,100 ft. 
Venezuela has more than 7,000 miles of highways. 
Caracas has an international airport and airlines 
reach many cities in the interior. : 

Resources and Industries. Mining, agriculture 
and stock raising are the chief industries. Coffee 
is the major agricultural export, and is second 
only to petroleum in total export value. Other 
important exports are iron ore, cacao, balata, 
tonka beans, hides and rubber. Imports are tex- 
tiles, machinery and hardware, foodstuffs, chem- 
icals and drugs. Venezuela claims to be the 
second foremost petroleum country of the world. 
Concessions are held by foreign interests, with 
half of revenue going to the government. Other 
minerals are: iron, gold, copper, coal, salt, tin, 
Manganese, asbestos, diamonds, mica. Iron pro- 
duction, 1954, was 5,390,000 tons. 

History and Government. Visited by Columbus, 
Vespucci and others, Venezuela was under Span- 
ish domination until about 1821. The republic 
was formed after secession from the Colombian 
Federation in 1830. 

Venezuela has had many revisions of its consti- 
tution since the first was adopted in 1819. The 
present constitution promulgated April 15, 1953, 
provides for a President elected for 4 five-year 
term by direct universal vote; a Senate and Cham- 
ber of Deputies; and a Supreme Court. 

The constitution recognizes and protects the 
rights of private property, guarantees to the 
individual the right of education, employment and 
health, and also embraces a basic labor law that 
calls for a degree of profit-sharing, the right to 
organize and strike, paid vacations, pensions, and 
dismissal indemnity. It guarantees a fair return 
to capital, prohibits monopolies, and allows for- 
mation of employer associations. 

Voting is by secret ballot and is compulsory for 
all citizens between 21 and 65, 

President Marcos Perez Jimenez was elected in 
April, 1953. 

A resolution of the constituent Assembly, April 
8, 1953, approved changing the nation’s name 
from the United States of Venezuela to the Re- 
public of Venezuela. 

Education and Religion. The language is Span- 
ish and Roman Catholic is the religion of the 
majority of the people, but religious freedom is 
guaranteed. All education, including college, is 
free. Primary and secondary education are com- 
pulsory. 

Defense. Military service is obligatory for all 
persons, 18 to 45. The Navy consists of several 
destroyers, 4 frigates and other craft. It had 7 
destroyers under construction in 1955. 


Yemen 
MUTAWAKELITE KINGDOM OF YEMEN 

Capital: Sana. Area (est.): 75,000 sq. mi. Popu~ 
lation (govt. est., 1953): 4,500,000. Flag: red, with 
sword and 5 white stars. Monetary unit: Maria 
Theresa dollar; riyal. 

Descriptive. The Imamate of Yemen, an ancient 
kingdom, mostly mountainous, is in the south- 
western part of the Arabian peninsula between 
Asir and the Aden Protectorate. Its northern 
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boundary and political relations with Saudi Arabia 
was defined by the Treaty of Taif, June, 1934. The 
three principal ports are Hodeida, Mocha and 
Loheiya. 

Resources and Industries. On the plateau of 
El Jebel, the most fertile section of Arabia, coffee, 
barley and grain are grown. Mocha coffee, hides, 
charcoal, sesame, herbs and precious stones are 
exported. 

History and Government. Yemen’s ruler since 
1948 is Imam Ahmed who recaptured Sana from 
the forces of Sayed Abdullah el Wazir, another 
claimant to the throne, following the assassination 
of Ahmed’s father, the Imam Yahaya and two 
other sons, Feb. 17, 1948. A coup against the 
Imam Ahmed in early 1955 failed. The government 
promised the country its first consultative assem- 
bly and other reforms. The King formed a new 
cabinet with himself as premier, Aug. 30. 

The United States formally established relations 
with Yemen, May 11, 1947. The kingdom was 
admitted to the United Nations Sept. 30, 1947. 


Joseph Broz, known as Marshal Tito, defeated the 
invaders, 1941-45, and suppressed dissident ele- 
ments. The constituent assembly proclaimed Yugo~- 
slavia a republic Nov. 29, 1945, but the King 
refused to recognize it. Yugoslavia became a f - 
ated republic Jan. 31, 1946, and Marshal Ti a 
Communist, became head of the government. : 
Peter II and his dynasty were deprived of power 
and property, 1947. By terms-of a treaty with Italy 
the greater part of Venezia-Guilia, Zara, Pelagosa 
and adjacent islands were ceded to Yugoslavia. 
Yugoslavia laid claims to Trieste and was given 
control of a section, pending adjudication of the 
Free City by the major powers and U. N. An 
agreement between Yugoslavia and Italy was 
signed Oct. 5, 1954, giving Yugoslavia the south- 
ern Zone B section it had occupied, a small section 
of the Italian-held northern zone, and emergency 
access to the port of Trieste. 

The Stalin policy of dictating the Communist 
line to all Communist nations was rejected by 
Marshal Tito. In June, 1948, the Communist 
Cominform denounced him and called on Yugoslavs 


° to “raise from below a new internationalistic 
Yugoslavia leadership.” Tito disregarded the order and moved 

ERATIVN ARO! IKA away from Kremlin uence. e accep’ 
ae = PoE Re ere economic aid and military equipment from the 


Capital: Belgrade. Area: 95,558 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (U.N. estimate, 1954): 17,288,000. Flag: three 
horizontal bars, blue-white-red, with red star in 
center. Monetary unit: Dinar (U.S. 0.3333c). 

Descriptive. The Republic of Yugoslavia, com- 
posed of six republics—Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, 
Montenegro, Bosnia-Herzgovina and Macedonia— 
is bounded by Austria, Hungary and Rumania on 
the North, by Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria on 
the East, by Greece and Albania on the South and 
by Albania, the Adriatic Sea and Italy on the West. 
Mountains and plateaus occupy 75% of the land, 
and forests abound. 

Resources and Industries. Agriculture is the 
basic industry, for Yugoslavia is a country of 
small peasant holdings, and it is closely followed 
by cattle raising and forestry. These furnish occu- 
pation for 68% of the population. Nearly one-third 


U. S., and received aid in foreign trade also 
from France and Great Britain. He was given 
loans by the World Bank. 

In May, 1955, Premier Bulganin and Party 
Secretary Krushchev of the Soviet Union formally 
apologized to Tito in Belgrade and signed an 
agreement for better relations, admitting the’ 
right of Yugoslavia to be independent in its 
policies. Tito assured the West Yugoslavia would 
continue to guard its own interests. 

Under a revision of the constitution, adopted 
Jan. 13, 1953, the former Presidium, Cabinet and 
Ministries are replaced by the President and the 
Federal Executive Council, a committee of Parlia- 
ment numbering about 30. The bicameral Parlia- 
ment (Skupshtina) consists of the Federal Council 
and the Council of Producers, with deputies repre- 
senting the constituent republics and organized 


bi) Of the area is covered with forests (19,068,637 fions semacater Bee Goce an alse fune- 
acres), about 60% (35,963,159 acres) is devoted proposals concerning constitutional changes or the 
to agriculture, and of this 80% is sown to cereals. federal economic plan. Each of the constituent 
The chief crops are wheat, barley, rye, oats, corn, republics is similarly organized. Marshal Tito was 
hops and grapes. Since 1952, members are guaran- reelected President, unopposed, by Parliament to 
teed a basic wage and share in cooperative profits. a four-year term Jan. 29 1954. 
%)|\ The principal minerals are coal, iron, copper, The constitution enfranchises women; separates 
0 chrome-ore, antimony, lead, salt and bauxite. church and state, and lays down a Tbe of 
Lead leads in processing, with copper and zinc ¢conomic principles, including the breaking up of 
next. The country is the second largest producer large estates. The ballot is secret and freedom of 
of copper in oleae roel on ateel pacongaen worship is provided 
has doubled since 1939; oil production many-fold. e 
e Many new metallurgical plants have been built Pl Ag Jie ole cabled a Prien pion ic 
to produce copper, aluminum and iron alloys. bad 
Wie The state economic plan includes 21 hydroelectric. OVet heavy industries, Feb. 7, 1950. Others fol- 
lowed in 1951 and 1952, including transfer of direct 
(1 thermal stations, the largest at Jablanica, Herze- haat h H quae che 
Re govina, to have a capacity of 450,000,000 kw. hrs,; COMtrol over heavy industry and other enter- 


12 coal mines to yield 11,246,000 tons annually; 
coke plants at Zenica and Lukavade; 7 steel 
plants with 515,000 tons capacity of rolled steel 
and pipe; expansion of refineries. 

History and Government, The scene of many 
historical events, the area of present-day Yugo- 
slavia was part of the Empire of Alexander the 
Great, 336-323 B.C., and the Balkans divided the 
Roman Empire into its eastern and western parts. 
Serbia, which had since the Battle of Kosovo 
(1389), been a vassal principality of Turkey, was 
established as an independent kingdom by the 
Treaty of Berlin, July 13, 1878. After the Balkan 
wars its boundaries were enlarged by the annexa- 
tion of Old Serbia and Macedonia, 1913. The gov- 
ernment of Austria-Hungary lay the assassination 
of the Archduke-Franz Ferdinand, June 28, 1914, 
to a Serbian plot and by invasion brought on 
World War I, 1914-18. 

When the Austro-Hungarian empire collapsed 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes was 
formed from the former provinces of Croatia, Dal- 
matia, Bosnia, Herzgovina, Slovenia, Voyvodina 
and the independent state of Montenegro, with 
Peter I of Serbia as king. The name was later 
changed to Yugoslavia. Peter (d. 1921) was suc- 
ceeded by his son Alexander I (assassinated at 
Marseilles Oct. 9, 1934), after which Prince Paul 
became regent until Crown Prince Peter, born 
Sept. 6, 1923, became of age. Germany invaded 
See April, 1941, and King Peter II escaped 
© London. 


A national liberation movement headed by 


prises to the workers who elect their own man- 
aging staffs. 

Dissolution of collective farms was begun in 
1952 and only 1,258 of such cooperatives remained 
by. end of 1953. The collective farming principle 
has not been abandoned, but 1953 decrees make 
participation voluntary. Private holdings under 
a law passed May 22, 1953, are limited to 10 
hectares (24.7 acres). 

Since 1953 foreign trade is decentralized, with 
trading enterprises operating independently. Sociai 
contributions (taxes) are no longer fixed in ad- 
vance, but measured by actual production and 
profits. 

Education and Religion. All education is free; 
elementary training is compulsory to age 14. There 
are universities in Belgrade, Zagreb, Ljubljana, 
Skoplye and Sarajevo. All religions are recognized 
and enjoy equal rights. Serbia-Orthodox com- 
prises 46%, Roman Catholic 36%, Moslem 11%. 

Complete free social security is in force, includ- 
ing unemployment, medical, maternity benefits, _ 

Defense. Army service is compulsory for men 
over 18. The air force is in process of reconstruc- 
tion. The navy, formerly a small force comprised 
of torpedo boats, submarines and small craft, is 
being greatly increased. The country receives mili- 
tary aid and equipment from the United States, - 
Great Britain and France. 

Yugoslavia is a member, with Greece and 
Turkey, of a Balkan defense group under a treaty 
signed in Ankara, Turkey, Feb. 27, 1953 and a 
20-year military aid pact, Aug. 9, 1954, 
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'The Astronomical Calculations, begin: 


ning on the next page, are in Local Mean Time, except as other- 


wise indicated, and are made expressly for the WorLD ALManac by H. F. M. Hedrick, Washington, D. C. 
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26/27|28|29]..|..|.. 27 |28/29|30|31]..}.. 
Mar.!..|..]..|..] 1] 2} 3|Jumel..|..]..]..]..] Ll} 2 
4|" 5] 6] 7|_8}_9|10 3] 4] 5] 6] 7] .8].9 
11]12]13}14]15|16]17 10)11]12/13]14]15)1 
18]19}20|21|22|23|24 17|18]19|20|21|22|23 
25|26|27|28/29/30|31 24|25|26|27|28|29|30 
Calendar 

. oe «| o ol 
a} Sol 9) Sh ele ¢| lol vs “ 
Co} 5) 2) .4)% 5) oS} s/2\ 4) cle 
al Sle|Elalala Sls |Fle| ala 
Jan.|..|..| 1| 2] 3] 4] 5April 1] 2| 3] 4| 5| 6 
6| 7} 8} 9|10}11|12 7) 8} 9)10/11)12)13 
13]14|15/16/17|18|19 14|15]16|17|18/19|20 
20/21/22123/24125|/26 21/22/23|24|/25/26/27 
27|28/29|30/31).. .|.. 28/29/30]..|..]..|.. 
Feb.|..|..|..|..|.:| 1] 2May ]..|..]..} 1] 2].3) 4 
3] 4) 5] 6} 7|_8].9 5] 6} 7). 8} 9/10)11 
10]11]12/13]14|15|16 12/13]14|15}16]17|18 
17|18|19|20]21|22|23 19|20/21|22123|24/25 
_ |24|25|26/27/28]..|. . 26|27128|29/30/31). . 
Mar.|..|..|..|-.]..] 1] QiJume]..[.-]..]..}- 1 
3] 4| 5] 6] 7/819 (2)(3] 4] 5] 6] 71.8 
10]11|12|13}14)15/16 9/10} 11)12}13}14/15 
17] 18|19|20|21|22/23) 16|17|18]19]20/21/22 
24 25|26|27|28|29130 23 24|25126|27/28/29) 


e| €] 3} 9] 5]. j] | $13} 5]_.) 3 
iS} ov ¢ flo |e 
3 5 tl a 3 She Tia 
ale| a g|a =|a/e 
a) 3|e/E eB) a) a Be RRO 
uly 4! 5] 6] 7iOct. |.. 2| 3) 4) 5] 6 
8} 9)10}11/12)13)14 7|_8| 9/10)11/12/13 
Besar apabatet) AMS US aSHSe 
2. 
29/30/31). .|..)..|.. Bg l2olzolat| | t 
Aug. |..|../-.} 1] 2]_3] 4/INov. |..]-.]-.]--| 1] 21.3 
5) 6} 7} 8} 9/10/11 4! 5) 6) 7] 8) 9/10 
12)13)14)15/16/17/18 11]12)13!14/15)16/17 
19/20|21/22/23/24|25 18]19]20)21/22/23)/24 
26/27|28/29/30/31).. 25/26|27|28/29/80). . 
Sept. |..).c]-e[s.]eatof LDec. [tail igen ieee 
2] 3] 4! 5] 6! 7) 8 2) 3) 4] 5] 6) 7|.8 
9}10)11}12/13}14/15 9} 10) 11)12)13)14)15 
16}17}18)19|20|21)22 16|17|18}19/20)21|22 
'23|24/25|26|27/28| 29) 23 |24|25) 26/27/28 /29 
Bi kee Wah evel alien dine BO[SL) shes Pome 
for 1957 


for 1956 


a| él} isis || al al 3islsl of; 
S| Sl sl 2islale 2) 5/2) s/ tle 
alslelzlelelal lalslalelelale 
Hee es fh eal ool | RZ ead sal fc oz fa 
July |..| 1) 2) 3} 4] 5} 6)Oct.|..]..| 1] 2} 3) 4) 5 
7| 8} 9/10)11)12)13)) 6] 7] 8) 9}10/11)12 
14)15|16}17/18}19)20) 13}14|15|16/17|18/19 
21)22)23/24|25|26/27) 20/21/22|23)24\25|26 
28|29/30/31)..)..1.. 27/28/29/30|31). .|.. 
‘Aug. |..]..]..[..| 1] 2] 3iINov.}..]..]..]..1..) 1) 2 
4) 5] 6) 7} 8} 9/10 3] 41 5] 6] 7| 81.9 
11/12}13}14)15|16)17 10)11)12)13)14/15}16 
18]19/20/21)22)23)24 17|18}19}20/21)22)23 
25/26|27/28/29|30/31 24|25|26|27|28'29/30 
Sept.| 1| 2} 3] 4] 5] 6] 7|Dec.| 1] 2) 3) 4) 5) 6 
8] 9]10}11)12)13)14 8} 9/10)11)12/13)14 
15|16/17/18)19|20)21 15|16}17|18]19,20)21 
22)23)/24/25/26/27/28 22|23|24|25126 27/28 
PAE YO) Bere ip] (| (en bas 29|30|31)..|..}..]- 


for 1955 
nde] 
:| 6] 8) 3] 5 | :| a] g}-3/5 P :}d] S|] 5 ' :| d} ¢\-3|5 s 
4] 8/2) 3) Sl ais! 6] S/ 2/3) elelé / 5) 3/3 Zlale €]§/ $i) 2lal¢ 
Abaca cableak AltA tel cabal tela als|elElelelal faslelEle lala 
lee eee (op lAprittet |S holest a -2ivuly. 1. cl ckeal| alloce. (fale ee alee ea 
te glal'al'élz\si  |3/ 4] 81 617/819 3) 4) 5] 6] 7|_8].9 2|°3]'4]°5|-6| 7|.8 
9]10]11/12/13]14|15 10|11/12]13]14|15|16 0)11]12]13]14)15|16 9]10]11|12/13|14|15 
16|17|18|19|20|21|22 17|18|19|20|21|22/23 17|18|19|20|21|22|23 16|17|18|19|20|21|22 
23/24)25|26|27|28|20)|_ 24|25|26 27 28 29 30 24 25|26|27|28/29130 23/24 25|26|27|28|29 
-|..|..|/Ma a tess ie Poverlione tla ceil koitelf eal oa 
Feb. 30/81). lal gl al"5 ¥ | gt olaolaii12/13/14/Aug. |..| i] 2]°3}'4) 5] 6lNov. |..|..] 1) 2] 3) 4) 5 
6|°7| 8] 9]10|11]12 15/16|17|18|19|20|21 8] 9]10]11]12/13 6|7|_8|_9}10)11/12 
13]14|15|16|17|18/19 3223124 |25/26|27|28 14/15] 16|17/18]19/20 13/14|15|16]17/18|19 
30/21|22|23|24|25)26 29/30/31|..|..|..|.. 21|22123|24|25126|27 20/21|22|23|24|25|26 
a7\o8|..|..|..|..|..|Sumel..}..]..] 1] 2] 3] 4 23/29/30/31|..|..].. 27|28/29|30)..|..].. 
Mar.|..|..| i] 2|.3] 4|.5 5} °6| 7|.8| 9|10|11/\Sepe. ‘|. leet i] 2] alec. |. .]..1..].-| 1) 21.3 
6| 7] 8} 9|10/11/12) 12]13|14]15|16| 17/18 5} 6|_7|_8}_9)10 4|°5|'6|'7|_8] 9]10 
13|14|15]16/17|18|19) 19|20|21/22|23|24|25 11/12|13]14]15|16|17 11|12/13]14|15/16|17 
20|21|22|23|24125|26) 26|27|28|29/30]. .|... 18|19|20/21/22|23|24 18|19|20|21|22/23|24 
27/28|29|30131)..1. . 25|26|27|28|29|30 25|26|27128|29|30|31 

The Seasons 


In the temperate zones, these are four in num- 
ber: Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter; be- 
ginning respectively at the Vernal Equinox, the 
Summer Solstice, the Autumnal Equinox and the 
Winter Solstice; for which, in the North Temperate 
zone, the approximate dates are March 21, June 
21, September 23, and December 21. 

in the South Temperate zone, the Vernal Equi- 
nox or the beginning of Spring is September 23, the 
Summer Solstice or the beginning of Summer is 
December 21, and so on. 

The Earth’s axis continually points in the same 
direction, and if the axis were perpendicular to the 
plane of the Earth’s orbit around the Sun there 
would be no change of seasons. Day and night 
would everywnere be of equal length and equable 
conditions of temperature would prevail. 

But the axis is tilted 23° 27’ away from 2 perpen- 
dicular to the orbit, and only in March and Sep- 
tember is the axis at right angles to the direction 
of the Sun, 

in those months occur the equinoxes, when day 
and night are equal the world over. 

In June, the North Pole is tilted 23° 27’ toward 
the Sun and the days in the northern hemisphere 
are longer than the nights; at the same time, the 


days in the southern hemisphere are shorter than 
the nights. 

In December the North Pole is tilted 23° 27’ away 
from the Sun, and the nights in the northern 
hemisphere are longer than the days; at the same 
time the nights in the southern hemisphere are 
shorter than the days. 

The heating influence of the Sun increases with 
the length of the day and with the Sun’s altitude 
at noon. The greatest daily accession of heat is, 
therefore, at the time of the Summer Solstice. 

In June, in the North Temperate zone, the heat 
received by day far excee the loss through 
radiation by night, and it is not until July or 
August that the two become equal and the maxi- 
mum temperature of the year is experienced. 

In December, the heat received by day fails to 
make good the loss by night, and it is not until 
January or February that gain and loss become 
equal and the thermometer ceases to show & 
downward tendency. 

The seasons in 1956 (Eastern Standard Time) 
begin as follows: Vernal Equinox Bee March 
20, 10:21 A.M.; Summer Solstice (Summer), June 
21, 5:24 A.M.; Autumnal Equinox (Autumn), 
September 22, 8:36 P.M.; Winter Solstice (Win- 
ter), December 21, 4:00 P.M 


Py ip 
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Ist Month JANUARY, 1956 


Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 401 


Galenant Calendar Calendar for 
3 4 boston New York | Gity, Washington, Charleston, 
$ z NOY. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kansas, |} Lo 
2 SROEAD Wiseonsl nig = , Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
&| & hington, and Wyoming, and” Central California. || Southern California 
ober “ Oregon. Northern California. 
SS ee aan eS 
*4 H. M|#. M.\H. M.\|q. M.\z. M.\H. MjlH. Min. Min. Mile. wn. Ie. 
1! 7 29| 4 37! 9 20|| 7 24 4 42) 9 21]| 7 19] 4 48) 9 24|| 7 2) 5 5] 9 26 
Q 7 29) 4 38/10 30)| 7 24) 4 43/10 31|| 7 19| 4 49/10 31]} 7 2) 5 5/10 31 
3 7 29) 4 39/11 37|| 7 24) 4 44/11 36]| 7 19| 4 50/11 35/| 7 2] 5 6/11 32 
4 Y 29) 4 40).. 7 24 4 45)... 7 19) 4 5ii.. FOV S ee hoes 
5 ‘7 29| 4 41/12 42]| 7 Q4] 4 46/12 40]| 7 19] 4 52/12 38] 7 3/5 8112 31 
6 7 29| 4 42) 1 46] 7 24) 4 47] 1 43/1 7 19} 4 53! 1 40/1 7 3/5 9] 1 29 
Mi 7 29) 4 43) 2 47|| '7 24) 4 48) 2 43/| 7 19] 4 54] 2 39/1 7 315 9] 2 25 
8 7 29) 4 44) 3 46/| 7 24) 4 49] 3 41/| 7 19] 4 55] 3 37/1 7 31 5 10) 3 21 
9 7 29| 4 45) 4 40]) 7 24) 4 50) 4 36]! 7 19] 4 56] 4 31] 7 3) 5 11) 4 14 
10 7 29) 4 46) 5 381i) '7 24) 4 51) 5 27]| 7 191 4 57/ 5 21 7 315 1215 4 
11 7 28] 4 47) 6 16]| 7 24) 4 52) 6 12/| 7 19) 4 581 6 7/1 7 3] 5 131 5 51 
12 7 28) 4 48] sets || 7 23] 4 53] sets || 7 18] 4 59} sets || 7 3] 5 14] sets 
13 7 28) 4 49! 5 41]| 7 23) 4 54] 5 44 7 18 5 0} 5 49/| 7 3\/514/6 0 
14 7 27) 4 50) 6 41]| 7 23) 4 55] 6 44]; 7 181 5 1) 6 47/1 7 9] 5 15] 6 56 
15 7 27| 4 52) 7 41/| 7 22) 4 56] 7 44/| 7 18] 5 2) 7 46/1 7 92! 5 161 7 52 
16 7 26) 4 53) 8 43/| 7 22] 4 58] 8 45 7 17| 5 3] 8 46) 7 2) 5 17) 8 48 
17 7 26) 4 54) 9 46]| 7 21] 4 59] 9 46 7 17|5 4/9 46!| 7 92] 5 18] 9 45 
18 7 25) 4 55/10 49]| 7-21) 5 0/10 48)| 7 16) 5 5/10 47)) 7 1| 5 19110 43 
19 7 25) 4 56/11 55]/ 7 20) 5 1/11 53] 7 1615 611 51]/| 7 1] 5 20/11 43 
20 428-4, 57). 7 20F 8 2h Ne 16l-s 7k Jat Ta 2aise 
Q1 7 23; 4 59' 1 371915 311 O] 7 15 5 8/12 57|1| 7 O} 5 22/12 45 
22 7 2315 O| 2 1211 7 191 5 5} 2 8! 7 14) 5 10] 2 5/1 7 O} 5 23! 1 50 
23 7 22) 5 2! 83 21/| 7.18) 5 6] 3 17 7 14) 5 11) 3 12) 7 O} 5 24! 2 55 
94 72115 3) 4271 7 17/5 7 4 22 7 13] 5 12) 4 17/] 6 59] 5 251 4 O 
26 7 21) 5-4) 5 24/| 7 17) 5 8! 5 29]! 7 19) 5 13 5 15|| 6 59} 5 25) 4 59 
26 7 20| 5 6)rises || 7 16} 5 9] rises || 7 12) 5 14| rises || 6 581 5 26 rises 
Q7 719} 5 7] 5 38!) 7 151511) 5 41 7 11) 5 15) 5 45]! 6 58] 5 271-5 55 
28 7 18) 5 8] 6 54/] 7 14] 5 12] 6 56 7 10; 5 16\-6 58|| 6 57| 5°28) 7 4 
99 717) 5 9) 8 7 7 14 5 13] 8 8] 7 91 51818 9]| 6 57| 5 291 8 11 
$0 7 16) 5 11! 9 18 7 13} 5 14/ 9 18) 7 9] 5 19] 9 18 6 56} 5 30] 9 16 
81 7 15| 5 12|10 26} '%~12 5 16|10 25|| 7 8] 5 20/10 24|| 6 56| 5 31/10 18 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Daror i payot) | Dayo] _ || Daye] > 1 ap Gt 


Month|H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S.||Month/H. M, S. Month/H. M. S.||Month|H. M, S. 


1 |12 3 20 8 |12 6 31/| 14 |12 8 55]! 90 |12 10 56 26 |12 12 30 


12 5 38 13 |12 8 32/| 19 /12 10 38}} 25 |12 12 16/| 31 {12 13 27 
fae 6 5 
Twilight 
Place __|3an.| Begins Ends Jan.| Begins | Ends Jan.| Begirs Ends 
HM. | H. M BM. |e ae HM. | #8. uM 
Boston..... 


Washington. 5 43 6 24 ll | 5 44 6 33 21) 5 42 6 41 
Charleston.. 5 35 6 32 11 5 37 6 39 21 5 35 6 47 


MOON’S PHASES, 1956 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 


1 
New York.. : 5 45 6 21 11 5 46 6 30 21 5 43 6 39 
1 


Last Quarter ....., 4D. . 5H. 41M, P.M. | First 
New Moon ......... 12 P.M. | Full town Sage He ie ie AM. 
Morning Stars—Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. y ee. 


Ee es 
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———eeoeoeaseooaoaeaseaeaee 
2nd Month FEBRUARY, 1956 29 Days 
Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 401 


Calendar for Calendar for 


$ _ 7 Boats Now York Git Washingto 
g g New ngidng, Connecticut,” Virginia, Kentucky, Rs car ia 
2| g | Michigan, Wisconsin, In Illinois, * Colorado, Uta, "Texas, New Mexico, 
3 3 Washington, and” Central California, Southars Galieonia, 
3) ) 
m Rm pmnaay errnrenemmereeneer al || erent 
g| 2 sea fiaee 'gee|| Sas, | Sea (Moe || Sus, | Soa [see 
. MH. M\e. M\|\e. wie. u.\z. u.\\H. . M|\A. M.\Iz. H. M.|\E. M. 
1 Mf. 5 13/11 33)]| 7 11) 5 17/11 30)| 7 5 21/11 27|| 6 5 32/11 20 
Q vf SETS. el FOTO 518). ee 5-22 | ees ce 5.38) oes 
3 th 5 16/12 35|| 7 9) 5 19)12 33)| 7 5 23)12 291 6 5 34|12 17 
4 7 11)_5 18) 1 37|) 7 8] 5 21) 1 33)! 7 5 25). 1 28]| 6 5 35)-1 18 
5 vi 5 19) 2 34)| 7 7| 5 22) 2 29)| 7 5 26) 2 Q4i| 6 5 36,2 8 
6 Y 9) 5 20) 3 26)| 7 6] 5 23) 3 22\| 7 5 27) 3 16|| 6 5 37| 2 59 
7 7 8| 5 21| 413] 7 5) 5 24/4 9|| 7 5 28} 4 3/| 6 5 38] 3 47 
8 7 6) 5 23) 4 55|| 7 4) 5 25) 4& 51)! 7 5 29) 4 46]! 6 5 39| 4 30 
9 Y 5| 5 24) 5 32)| 7 38] 5 27) 5 28]| 6 5 30) 5 23)| 6 5 40) 5 10 
7 415 25/6 4 7 1) 5 28) 6 11 6 5 32] 5 58/] 6 5 41] 5 47 
Y $3] 5 27] sets || % 0] 5 29) sets |] 6 5 33] sets |} 6 5 41] sets 
7 1) 5 28] 6 36) 6 59] 5 31] 6 37]| 6 5 34] 6 39]| 6 5 42] 6 42 
7 O| 5 29) 7 39|| 6 57| 5 32) 7 39)| 6 5 35) 7 39]| 6 5 43) 7 39 
6 59] 5 30} 8 42|| 6 56) 5 33) 8 42]| 6 5 36) 8 40]| 6 5 44) 8 37 
6 57| 5 32| 9 47|| 6 55) 5 34| 9 45/] 6 5 37| 9 44!) 6 5 45) 9 38 
6 56) 5 33/10 54|| 6 54! 5 35/10 51]! 6 5 38/10 48]| 6 5 46/10 39 
6 55| 5 34).. ..|]| 6 52! 5 37/11 58] 6 5 40/11 54]| 6 5 47/11 40 
6 53) 5 36/12 1)| 6 51) 5 38}.. ..|| 6 5 41]... ..]] 6 5 48]... .. 
6 52) 5 37| 1 8] 6 49) 5 39) 1 5]) 6 5 42) 1 O16 5 49)12 45 
6 50} 5 38} 2 14)|] 6 48) 5 40] 2 9|| 6 5 43) 2 All 6 5 49) 1 47 
6 49] 5 39] 3 12]| 6 47) 5 42) 3 8|| 6 5 44) 3. -3/| 6 5 50] 2 46 
6 47| 5 40| 4 4/| 6 45] 5 43) 4 11) 6 5 45) 3 57|| 6 5 51| 3 41 
6 46] 5 42] 4 50|| 6 44) 5 44] 4 46/) 6 5 46] 4 43/| 6 5 52| 4 31 
6 44) 5 43] 5 28)| 6 42) 5 45] 5 26]| 6 5 47| 5 23)| 6 5 53) 5 15 
6 43] 5 44] rises || 6 41] 5 46) rises |] 6 5 48] ris 6 5 54! rises 
6 41] 5 45] 6 53]| 6 39] 5 47) 6 53)]| 6 5 49] 6 6 5 54) 6 54 
6 40] 5 47| 8 4|| 6 38] 5 48) 8 3]| 6 5 50) 8 6 5 55| 7 59 
6 38] 5 48] 9 12/| 6 36] 5 50) 9 11]| 6 5 51] 9 6 5 5619 2 
6 37| 5 49|10. 18|| 6 35| 5 51/10 16]| 6 5 52/10 6 5 57/10 2 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


, y Day of Day of | 
Month|H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S.||Month 


1 |12 13 35 7 (|12 14 11)| 13 
12 13 43 8 |12 14 14]| 14 


2 

8 |12 13 50 9 |12 14 17)| 15 
4 12 13 57|| 10 /|12 14 19) 16 
5 

6 


Day of 
H. M. S.||Month/|H. M. S. 
12 14 Oj}]. 25 |12 13 15 
12 13 54/} 26 |12 13 6 
12 13 47|| 27 {12 12 56 
12 13 40]| 28 |12 12 45 
29 |12 12 34 


14 20)| 17 
18 


14 20 


Twilight 
Place Feb.| Begins Ends .| Begins Ends 
3 HM. | HM How. |e 
Boston.....| 1 5 38 6 49 21 5 15 713 
New York..} 1 5 37 6 51 21 5 15 ie © 
Washington.| 1| 535 | 6 53 5 15 
Charleston..| 1 5 31 6 56 5 16 


MOON’S PHASES, 1956 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 


F H. 8M. A.M. | First Quarter ....... 19D, 4H, 21M. A.M. 
Hew cel i aes yp % 38 P.M.| Full Moon ..,..... 25 8 41 PM. 
Morning Stars—Mercury, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. Evening Star—Venus. 
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3rd Month MARCH, 1956 - 81 Days 


Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black 
To obtain Standard Time see directions an page 401 -- 


for for 
3 Toston, Washington Ch ; 
3 New England, Kentucky, Georgia, 
Ee Y. Sta , Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
3 Michigan, Wisconsin, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
£ N. and §, Dako e sous and 
Washington, Cen! California 
i é mn Ss M Sun | Sun |Moon 
is ; M un un |Moon 
Blea: eat, | S52 (Moca! Sus) gus |Moon|| Sun | Sue [soos || Sas | Suni (ieen 


— 


. MAH. M. MJH. M\H. MJ\|H. M.\H. M. MH. M\H. M.\H. M. 
1} Th 36\ § S0l11 23 34; 5 52/11 18]| 6 33) 5 53/11 15]| 6 28) 5 58/11 1 
Q| Fr 34, 5 51/.. .. 32) 5 53)... ..1] 6 32) 5 54).. ..|| 6 26) 5 58/11 57 
3} Sa 33} 5 52/12 23 31; 5 54/12 18]| 6 30) 5 55/12 14!) 6 25) 5 59).. .. 
4, S 31) 5 54] 1 18 29; 5 55) 1 12)! 6 29] 5 56) 1 Si} 6 24, 6 O12 50 
5) M 29} 5 55) 2 8 28) 5 56] 2 ii 6 27| 5 57] 1 58i| 6 231 6 O}] 1 40 
6} Tu 98) 5 56) 2 52 26] 5 57] 2 46) 6 26) 5 58) 2 42!) 6 221 6 1) @ 25 
7 -W 26| 5 57) 3 30 25| 5 58] 3 25]| 6 24) 5 59] 83 22/1 6 201; 6 213 7 
8} Th 24,5 58) 4 4 23} 5 59) 4 Oj] 6 23) 6 O} S 57/| 6 19] 6 3] 3 45 
9 Fr, 23) 5 59) 4 35 21; 6 O} 4 31j]| 6 211 6 1) 4 80!) 6 18! 6 3} 4 19 
10). Sa 2116 115 2 20; 6 115 1 6 20; 6 2) 4 591 617) 6 4] 4 52 
ll} S 19} 6 2) 5 28 19] 6 2) 5 28]| 6-18! 6 3] 5 27|| 6 15] 6 5) 5 24 
6 3) sets 6 4} sets || 6 17] 6 4! sets || 6 14] 6 6I sets 
6 4 7 37 6 5) 7 36)| 6 15} 6 5) 7 35]| 6-13] 6 6] 7 29 
6 5) 8 45 6 6] 8 42)| 6 14) 6 6! 8 40/| 6 12| 6 7] 8 31 
6 6) 9 54 6 7| 9 50]) 6 12) 6 7] 9 47/| 6 10] 6. 8] 9 33 
6 711 1 6 810 57|| 6 10} 6 8/10 53/| 6 9] 6 9/10 37 
G9); 6 9... ..// 6 91 6 9111 57/1 6 8] 6 9111 40 
6 6 10/12 6 71 6 10).. 6* %)|. 6. 10) ae 
6 6 11] 1 6 6) 6 11/12 571 6 5) 6 11/12 40 
6 6 12) 1 6. 4 6 12) 1 52/1 6 4) 6 11] 1 35 
6 6 13) 2 6 3} 6 13] 2 38/1 6 3] 6 12| 2 24 
6 6 3 6 1) 6 14 8 19/1 6 116131} 3 9 
6 6 3 5 59) 6 15) 8 57/| 6 O] 6 14) 3 50 
6 6 5 58) 6 5 6 14] 4 27 
6 6 5 56) 6 5 6 15) rises 
6 6 5 6 5 6 16) 6 43 
6 6 5 6 5 6 17| 7 45 
6 6 5 6 5 6°17] 8 45 
6 6 5 6 5 6 18] 9 46 
6 6 5 6 5 6 
6 6 5 6 5 6 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


Day of Day of Day of Day of Day of 
Month/H. M. S.||Month/H. M. S.||MonthiH, M. S.||Month/H. M, S.||Month/H. M. Ss. 


1 |12 12 21 8 |12 10 47/) 14 |12 9 12|| 20 |12 7 27|| 26 |12 5 38 
2 |12 12 10 9 j12 10 32/) 15 {12 8 55/1 21 |12 7 9 27 {12 5 20 
3 |12 11 57|| 10 /12 10 17]| 16 |12 8 38 22 /12 6 51|]| 28 l12 5 14 
4 {12 11 44) 11 |12 10 1] 17 |12 8 21); 23 |12 6 33)| 29 |12 4 43 
5 |12 11 30/) 12 |12 9 45/| 18 |12 8 3 24/12 6 15]) 30 12 4 25 
6 12 11 16)} 13 |12 9 29|// 19 |12 7 45)| 25 |12 5 56/| 31 |12 4 7 
fe }b2) 11-2 


Twilight 
Place Mar.| Begins Ends Mar. Begins Ends Mar.| Begins Ends 
H. M. A.M, H. M, H. M. HY. M. A. M. 
Boston.....} 1 5,3 7 23 11 4 A5 7 37 21 4 28 7 47 
New York.. 1 5 3 7 23 11 4 47 7 34 21 4 29 7 46 
Washington,| 1 5 4 7 21 11 4 49 7 32 21 4 32 7 43 
Charleston..| 1 5.7 7 19 11 4 54 7 26 21 4 41 7 34 
MOON’S PHASES, 1956 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
Last Quarter ....,. 4D, 6H. 53M, A.M, | First Quarter ..... 19D, 12H, 13M, P.M. 
New Moon ......: ‘ 
Morning Stars—hitereary, Mats, eaten A.M. | Full Moon ........ 26 8 ll A.M, 
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Evening Stars—Mercury, Venus, Jupiter. 


light figures; 
First Quarter .... 
Full Moon 


12 0 28 
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11 59 30 
11 59 17 
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APRIL, 1956 
wilight 


Local Mean Time, A.M., 
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Ze 5 
12 1 48 
12 1 32 
12 (1 15 
12 059 
12 0 44| 


3H, 


9 


To obtain Standard Pime see directions on page 401 
Saturn. 


Sun on Meridian of Washi 


7 
8 
9 
10 
il 
12 


MOON’S PHASES, 1956 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 


Day of 


| 


12 3 49) 
12 3 31) 
12 3 13) 
12 2 56 
12 2 38) 
Ws SOBA t 


RAAADOANNMOWMW-OWRNRHOOr 
be) I Oo | 


fy MOB BS MD AE ED A RED 2D BD AE AD BED BD ASD 2D UD 2D 19 AD 1 1D 26 1 16 1 18 19 HH 


womon sofa) PFoPoS en Sabot sn sce 


Wuow oyp joked, MRNA HSK nS 


-] 
fusGbotduns 


RAKRRARS 


1 
Z 
3 
4 
5 
Place 


6 
Morning Stars—Mars, 


Boston..... 
New York.. 
Washington. 
Charleston. . 


Se ae eS ee ee ee ee eee See ee ee. ae 


uaa 


MAY, 1956 
Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 401 


wan 


FI for Calendar for 
E 3 nia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
ioe Sime 
8) 8 rnia. So’ i 
° ° 
} Ring Sets (R.&S.|| Ri ets : Ras Rises | Sees R&S. 
i rast ; “MIE. M. H. M.j\\A. M\H. M\H. M, 
a at hu Ol. 6 sé. oo dS. 1S) -6 AP aa 
*t a} WwW 1 6 57/12 29 12 26]| 5 12] 6 42/12 14 
# 3} Th 2 6 58|12 59 12 57|| 5 11] 6 43/12 48 
a 4| Fr 3 7 O| 1 27 1 26|| 5 10) 6 44/ 1 20 
ua Fe Sa 4 7 i) 154 1 54, 5 9| 6 45] 1 52 
tt 6| S 5 7 2) 2 22 2 22/1 5 8| 6 46| 2 23 
\g mM 6 7 3| 250 2 52/1 5 7| 6 46| 2 57 
8} Tu 7 7 4| 3 22 3 25|| 5 6| 6 47] 3 33 
9| W 8 7 5| 3 57 4 1 5 6] 6 48] 413 
Th 7 6) sets sets || 5 65) 6 48) sets 
Fr 7 7| 8 42 8 38|| 5 4! 6 49] 8 21. 
Sa 7 8| 9 42 9 38|| 5 3] 6 50| 9 22 
pai S 7 9/10 36 10 32}, 5 3) 6 50/10 1 
ei M 7 123 11 18} 5 2] 6 51/11 
Tu 7 ; 11 59|| 5 1] 6 52/11 4 
Ww 7 sata 0) 6 Satan 
7 12 33/| 5 0] 6 53/12 97 
7 1 5] 4 5916 54,1 4 
; 7 1 36]| 4 59] 6 55] 1-39 
‘ 7 2 7| 4 58] 6 55] 2 13 
ye" 7 2-39|| 4 58] 6 56| 2 47 
7 3 13|| 4 57| 6 571 3 25 
7 rises || 4 57] 6 57] rises 
7 7 31/| 4 56| 6 58| 7 14° 
«i! 7 8 22)| 4 561 6 5818 5 
“ 7 15; 9 8|| 4 55| 6 59] 8 52 
7 16| 9 49|| 4 55| 7 0] 9 34 
7 17|/10 25|| 4 54} 7. 010 12 
7 18/10 58|| 4 54 7 1/10 47 
we 7 18/11 27) 4 54) 7 1/11 20 
cl 7 19|11 54/4 54] 7 2/11 51 
" Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Dayo) || Dayo) _ |, Dayot]___] Dayof]|_— 1 Dayo 
Month/H. M. S.||Month|H, M. S.||Month H. M. S.||MonthiH. M. S. Month|H. M. §, 
1 j11 57 1 8 {11 56 25/14 [11 56 16]/ 20 111 56 Q7l| 96 |11 56 57 
2 {11 56 54 9 |11 56 22) 15 {11 56 16] 21 {11 56 31] oy 111 57 4 
3 j11 56 48); 10 {11 56 20) 16 |11 56 17) 92 {11 56 351 98 111 57 411 
4 jl) 56 42) 11 /11 56 18/| 17 |11 56 18|/| 23 |11 56 401| 99° |11 57 19 
5 |11 56 37|/ 12 /11 56 16 18 {11 56 21 24 |11 56 45/| 30 |11 57 97 
6 j11 66 32) 13 /11 56 16; 19 {11 56 24)| 95 |11 56 51/1 31 {11 57 35 
7 |11 56 28 
eS eae 
Twilight 
___ Place” |May| Begins ) Ends) May| Begins) Enda] May) Begins | —Eede— 
HA, M. A. M. HH. M, A. M, HH. M, A.M. 
Boston.....| 1] 3 5 850-1] 11] 2 47 9 6 |} 21] 230 9 22 
New York..) 1] 312 | 842 | 11] 256 | g 5g || a1] 9 4) 9 12 
Washington.| 1] 3 20 8 34 | 3 65 8 48 21} 2 52 9-2 
Charleston..| 1 3 43 8 11 11 3°31 8 22 21 3 22 8 32 
MOON’S PHASES, 1956 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
Last Quarter ...... 2D. 9H. 55M. P.M, | First Quarter ..... 17D. 12H, 15M, A.M, 
Berar mista: wane sate 4 A.M, | Full Moon ......_. 0 26 A.M, 


1 
Evening Stars—Mercury, Venus, Jupiter, 
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6th Month JUNE, 1956 30 Days 
- Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 401 


vs Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for 
i] 3 New York City, Washington, Charleston, 
Connecticut, 2s ae Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
e Pennsylvania 2, Ohio, uri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas 
7 Indiana, Silinois, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
g g Towa, Nebraska, ‘Nevada, ani na, an 
= Wyoming, an Central California. Southern 
s| 3 Northern California, 
i] 4] Sun | Sun |Moon Sun |Moon 
a a Rises} Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets | R.&S. 


_ 
bh 
lar} 
=] 
nD 


= 
om 
(© © GO Qo ~J 


1 4 7 4 36| 7 19). 4 eee eS 
a 2 495) 7 4 7 26/12 22 4 36| 7 20/12 29\| 4 7. 3)12-22 
-" $s 4 25] 7 A 7 27\12 49|| 4 36] 7 21/12 50]| 4 7 4/12 53 
- 4 4 QA! 7 A 7 28) 1 19|| 4 35] 7 22] 1 Q1/| 4 7 AST Q7 
es 6 4 QA) 7 4 7 28) 1 51)| 4 35] 7 22) 1. 54|| 4 7S) eee 
6 4 93) 7 4 7 29| 2 29|| 4 35) 7 23) 2 34)! 4 7 5| 2 48 
; 7 4 23| 7 4 7 29) 3 15)| 4 7 23| 3 20)|| 4 7 6) 3 375 
. 8 4, 23) 7 4 7 30} sets || 4 7 24| sets || 4 7 6 sets 
Ee 9 4 23) 7 4 7 30] 8 25|| 4 7 25] 8 21|| 4 1 20-Se 
- 4 23) 7 4 7 31) 9 15)| 4 7 25) 9 12|| 4 7 7| 8 58 
4 4 22) 7 4 7 31] 9 58|| 4 7 26) 9 56|| 4 7 8| 9 45 
4 22) 7 4 7 4 7 26|10 34|| 4 7 8/10 27 
4 22) 7 4 7 4 7 26/11 7|| 4 7 811 4 
7 4 22) 7 4 7 A 7 27/11 39|| 4 7 9/11 40 
; 4 22) 7 4 7 4 27h 7 oe 
4 22) 7 4 7 “4 7 28/12 10)| 4 7 9/12 18 
4 22) 7 4 7 4 7 28/12 41|| 4 7 10/12 50 
4221 7 4 7 4 7 28] 1 14)| 4 7 10| 1 26 
4 22) 7 4 7 4 7 28] 1 51] 4 710) 2 5 
4 23) 7 4 7 4 7 29) 2 31|| 4 7 10| 2 47 
4 23)-7 4 7 4 7 29| 3 16|| 4 7 10| 3 33 
4 93) 7 4 7 4 7 i 4 7 ises 
4 24| 7 A 7 4 7 A 7 32 
4 9A) 7 4 7 A 7 4 7 12 
4 QAl 7 4 7 4 7 4 7 48 
4 25| 7 4 7 4 7 4 7 21 
4 25] 7 4 7 4 7 4 7 53 
4 25) 7 4 7 4 7 4 7 
4 26] 7 A 7 4 7 4 7 
4 26) 7 4 7 4 7 4 7 


30/11 21 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


: ag Dav of avet a Dererl ag Dever enemas 
£ Day of Day of Day of 
pe y OF la. M. S. Monch|H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S. Mon thi it. M. S.||Month|H. M. S. 


1 -{iL 57 44 7 |11,58 47\/ 13 |11 59 58)| 19 |12 1 16)) 25 |12 2 33 
2 |11 57 54 8 |11 58 58 14 {12 O11]; 20 |12 1 28)| 26 |12 2 45 
8 |11 58 4 9 |11 59 10} 15 |12 © 24)| 21 |12 1 41)) 27 12 2 58 
4 {11 58 14|| 10 {11-59 22\| 16 |12 0 37|) 22 |12 1 54 28 |12 3 10 
5 |11 58 24)| 11 |11 59 34)) 17 |12 0 50) 23 |12 2 7|\| 29 |12 3 22 
6 {11 58 35|| 12 |11 59 46/| 18 |12 1 3 24 |12 2 20/1 30 112 3 34 


Place Ends 
Boston..... 9 39 11 9 50 9 55 
New York.. 9 28 11 9 38 a a 
Washington. 9 15 11 
Pe sles. 8 42 11 311] 8 49 8 52 

MOON’S PHASES, 1956 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) ‘a ee 

eee First Quarter ..... 15D. 3 - 
Ae Oa ie A Balicntnon ccs eet! 
Morning Stars—Mercury, Mars. Evening Stars—Venus, Jupiter, Saturn. 


>> 
J ‘ 


Pegs 
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7th Month JULY, 1956 ok Das 
Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black : 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 401 - 


Calendar for 

New York City, 

= pe i 

33 4 ennsy: vania hy 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, 
NX ‘and §. Dakota, Towa, Nebraska, 
ing to: an yoming and 

Orexom: Northern California. 

Sun |Moon 

Siaee a RES .&S.|| Rises| Sets |R.&S. 


Day of the Week 


| Day of the Month 


ik sea} 4 Q7| 7 4 12) ae 
2) M 4.271 7 ys TAZ. 
Shred 4 28) 7 12 7 11/12 39 
4 4 291 7 1 7-1} Ss 
D 4 29) 7 1 7 11) 2 16 
6 4 30) 7 2 4 y fn era P= 
7 4 30) 7 sets |} 4 7 11) sets 
8 4 31) 7 7 47\| 4 7 11 7 35 
9 4 32) 7 8 29)| 4 7 10| 8 20 
4 32) 7 9 6 5 7 -10|-9 #25 
4 33) 7 9 40|| 5 7 10) 9 38 
4 341 7 5 7 10|)10 15 
4 35) 7 5 7 9/10 50 
4 35) 7 5 7 911 27 
4 36] 7 5 7 8hcee 
4 37.7 5 7 812 5 
4 38) 7 5 7 812 47 
4 39) 7 5 y ie eet ek 
4 40} 7 5 7 37 ous 
4 40) 7 | 5 7 63 9 
4 41) 7 5 7 6 4 Qg 
4 42) 7 5 7 5) rises 
4 43) 7 5 7-5) Feed 
4 44) 7 5 7 #4 7 «56 
4 45] 7 5 7 3) 8 27 
4 46) 7 5 7 3} 8 57 
4 47) 7 5 7 2) 9 28 
4 48) 7 5 7 #110 1 
4 49) 7 5 ' 7 0110 38 
4 50) 7 5 7 O11 18 
4 51) 7 5 6 59|.. 2. 


Day of Day of Day of Day of Day of 


MonthlH. M. Ss. . M. S.|/Month|H. M,. S.|/Month|H, M. S.||MonthiH. M. S. 
6 24 
6 23 
6 20 
6 18 
6 15 
Twilight 
Piace July Begins Ends 5 July| Begins Ends July| Begins Ends 
BM. woe: HM. H.M. |. M4 
Boston.....| 1 2 14 9 53 11 2 24 9 46 Q1 2 39 9 33 
New York.. 1 2 27 9 40 11 2 36 9 34 Q1 2 50 9 22 
Washington.| 1] 2 40 928 |} 11] 2 49 922 || 21| 3 0 9 12 
Charleston..| 1 8.15 8 53 ll 3 22 8 49 21 3 30 8 43 
os MOON’S PHASES, 1956 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
ast Quarter ,...., 1D. RE cas 5 .M. i 
New Moon ./°./°° 7 11 3 PM: Pull’ Moo ae aa a 39" Pie 
“ Morning Stars—Mercury, Venus, Mars. yoni pare en Saturn: : a 


Pe Uy ee a Oe OEP ee ee ee ee ee ee Oe ne 
: - : wy 
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8th Month AUGUST, 1956 31 Days 
Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 401 


Calendar for Calendar for Caleni 
Bld | eigen || Noeoeee” | raeeeeee,, | cen niet 
z| & Michigan, Wisconsin, oe Colorado h, Arkeiaa 
g g and 8. Dakota, Iowa, Ne seg Ne ae oe e eee 
ae pagton. and’ || Wraiingi end, || Ceaual California, |} southern Calforaia 
g Zz Rises Sets, Moon)! Sun | Sue lM SoS"|| wings | Sees [RuseS-|| Rives | Sete [ReBese 
age He Ml a |e ae | ae a a ae 
1 5 6 58/12 5 
2} Th 4 53) 7 5 7 5 6 57|12 58 
ri Ss ; e s 5 7 5 6 56) 1 59 
2, 5 7 5 656|3 7 
5 US 4 57| 7 5 7 & 6 55| 4 17 
: ne : es f 5 7 5 6 54} sets 
u 5 7 5 6 53) 7 33 
8| W 5 0| 7 5 7 5 6 52] 8 11 
9| Th 5 17 5 7 5 6 51] 8 48 
10| Fr & 27 5 if 5 6 50) 9 26 
Hy Sa I es ef o 7 5 6 49110 4 
12; S 5 4,7 5 6 5 6 48/10 45 
13} M b bl7 5 6 5 6 47/11 28 
14, Tu 5. 6] 7 5 6 5 G/4G6)s-6 23 
15 a ; i z 5 6 5 6 45/12 15 
16 5 6 5 6 44, 1-5 
17| ‘Fr 5 916 5 6 5 6 43) 1 57 
18} Sa 5 11) 6 Po 6 5 6 41| 2 50 
19} S 5 12) 6 5 6 5 6 40| 3 44 
20) M 5 13) 6 5 6 5 6 39| 4 39 
21| Tu | 5 14,6 5 6 5 6 38] rises 
22) W 5 15) 6 5 6 5 6 37|7 0 
93) Th 5 16) 6 5 6 5 6 36) 7 32 
| 9A| Fr 5 17| 6 5 6 5 6 34,8 4 
- 95| Sa 5 18] 6 5 6 5 6 33) 8 39 
“96 S 5 19) 6 5 6 5 6 32) 9 17 
27, M 5 20) 6 5 6 5 6 31/10 1 
98} Tu | 5 21) 6 5 25| 6 5 32| 6 29/10 51 
29} W 5 22) 6 5 6 5 6 28)11 47 
30| Th | 5 23) 6 5 27| 6 6 27). 

31) Fr 5 24) 6 5 6 26 12 49 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


nay of Day of | | Day of |e 
Month H. M. S. we cata, M. Ss. Ravn oh| i. M. S. Month|H. M. S. Month|H. M. S. 
1 |12 611 8 |12 5 30 14 |12 4 32 20 12 3 14]| 26 |12 1 40 
2212.67 9 |12 5 22 15 |12 4 20)) 21 |12 2 59)|. 27 |12 1 22 
S 116 2 10 =|12 5 14 16 |12 4 8i| 22 |12 2 44) 28 |12 1 5 
4 {12 5 57 T4312 55.4 17 112 3 56/| 23 |12 2 29)|| 29 |12 0 47 
5 |12 5 52 12 |12 4 54 18 |12 3 43 94 |12 2 13}/| 30 |12 O 28 
6 |12 5 45 13 |12 4 43 19 112 3 29|/| 25 |12 1 57|| 31 |12 0 10 
Te 12) S138 
Twilight 
tee ee nda A Begins ale hada 
Place Aug.| Begins Ends Aug.| Begins Ends Aug.) Begins Ends 
Boston.....| 1 3 30 
New York..| 1 3 35 
Washington.| 1 3 41 
Charleston..| 1 4 0 
MOON’S PHASES, 1956 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
New Moon ........ 6D. 6H, 25M. A.M. | Full Moon ....... 21D. 1H, 38M. A.M, 
First raster ha tsi 13 3 45 A.M. | Last Quarter ...... 28 11 13 P.M. 
Evening Stars—Mereury, Jupiter, Saturn. 


Morning Stars—Venus, Mars. 


% 
g 
a 
o 
oi 


a 9 e ee Oe er eS on ae a ae 
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9th Month SEPTEMBER, 1956 _ 80 Days : 
Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black 7 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 401 3 


and Calendar Calendar for 

Hot | xetaten | Macnee ent tiating 
g & Ny. Bate, nee pio, Texas New Mexico, 
3] 2 [RRS ESSE” || Ree Stet eect allan 
= 3 Northern California, 

3| 2 | iccs| Sete [MRS] see| Soe (Nell See, | Ses [Agel Sas | See Mees 
a . M\E. Mj. M)|H. wiz. wig. M||z. Mle. MIB. mM M.\H. M. 

1) Sa 5 25| 6 34\ i lj] 5 27| 6 32) 1 36 1 5 35) 6 24) 1 56 
7 S 5 26) 6 33) 2 46)| 5 28) 6 31] 2 49 g 5 35) 6 23) 3 5 
3) M 5 27; 6 31) 4 I 5 29) 6 29) 4 4 4 5 36) 6 22) 4 15 
4| Tu | 5 28] 6 29) sets |i 5 30! 6 27] sets sets || 5 37) 6 21] sets 
5| W 5 29| 6 27) 6 36]) 5 31) 6 26] 6 38 6 5 37) 6 19) 6 42 
6| Th | 5 30) 6 26] 7 8! 5 32) 6 24) 7 10 7 5 38) 6 18) 7 20 
| Fr 5 31| 6 24| 7 42)| 5 33) 6 22) 7 45 7 5 38] 6 17) 7 59 
8! Sa 5 32) 6.22! 8 18]| 5 341 6 21] 8 22 8 5 39) 6 15) 8 40 
9g «US 5 33] 6 21) 8 58]| 5 35] 6 19] 9 3 9 5 40) 6 14) 9 23 
10| M 5 34 6 19) 9 43]| 5 36) 6 18] 9 48 9 5 40) 6 13/10 10 
11} Tu | 5 35) 6 17/10 31]| 5 37] 6 16/10 37 5 41) 6 12)10 59 
121} W 5 37) 6 15/11 23]| 5 38] 6 14/11 29 5 41) 6 10/11 51 
13; Th | 5 38) 6 14)... 5 391 6 13)... 5 42) 6 9).. 

14, Fr 5 39) 6 12/12 18]| 5.40] 6 11/12 24 5 43) 6 8/12 44 
15} Sa 5 40! 6 10) 1 16]| 5 41) 6 10] 1 20 5 43) 6 6] 1 38 
16) S § 41] 6 8 2 15] 5 411 6 8] 218 § 44) 6 5) 2 832 
17] M 5 42' 6 7) 3 14!) 5 4216 6] 3 16 5 45) 6 4!) 3 26 
18} Tu | 5 43) 6 5) 4 14] 5 431 6 4] 4 15 5 45) 6 2) 4 21 
19} W | 5 441 6 3irises|| 5 44) 6 3) rises 5 46! 6 1] rises 
20| Th | 5 45) 6 1) 5 58] 5 45] 6 1] 5 59 5 46) 6 O16 7 
21) Fr 5 46) 6 0} 6 28]| 5 46) 6 O| 6 30 5 47) 5 58! 6 41 
92} Sa 5 47) 5 58) 7. O|] 5 47/ 5 5817 4 5 47| 5 57| 7 19 
93) S 5 48) 5 56] 7 38]| 5 48] 5 56] 7 42\/ 5 48, 5 56] 8 1 
24) M 5 49) 5 54! 8 22/| 5 49) 5 54] 8 27 5 49! 5 55] 8 49 
95 Tu | 5 50} 5 53} 9 14]! 5 50} 5 53] 9 20 5 50) 5 53] 9 42 
26, W | 5 51) 5 51/10 13/] 5 51] 5 51/10 19 5 51] 5 52110 41 
27| Th | 5 52) 5 49/11 19]] 5 52) 5 49111 24 5-51} 5 5041 45 
28} Fr | 5 64) 5 47)... cer 5 48]. 5 52) 5 49].- . 
29| Sa 5 55) 5 46/12 29)| 5 5 5 46/12 34 5 53! 5 48/12 51 
30! S 5 56] 5 44) 1 42]! 5 55] 5 45] 1 45 5 53) 5 46| 1.58 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


D f Day of Day of Day of 
Month|H, m. s.liMonthiH. M. s. Month/H. M. S.|[Month|H. M. s.||MonthlH. M. §. 
eae ——— | Ds | Mont hi Meee 


11 59 61 7 {ll 87-53 11 55 48)} 19 {11 53 40/| 95 |11 51 34 
11 59 32 8 {11 57 33 11 55 26) 20 |11 53 18} 96 {11 51 13 
11 59 13 9 {11 57 12 11 55 5} 21 /11 52 57] 97 |11 50 53 
11 58 53) 10 /11 56 51 11 54 44) 22 |11 52 36) 98 |11 50 33 
11 58 33/) 11 {11 56 30 11 54 22)) 23 1/11 52 15/| 99 |11 50 13 

11 54 1} 24 {11 51 54/| 30 11 49 53 


coeawen| 


11 58 13/| 12 {11 56 9 


Place Sept.| Begins Ends 

H. M. M. H. 

Boston.. 1 83 45 7 35 

New York.. 1 3 50 7 32 

Washington. 1} 8 55 7 29° 

Charleston..| 1 4 10 ir 4| 
MOON’S PHASES, 1956 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 

New Moon ......., 4D. 1H. 57M, P.M. | Full Moon ...,.... 19 

First Quarter ...... 11 7 13 P.M. | Last Qusces aaa aa sf vie Pan rer 

Morning Stars—Venus, Jupiter. Evening Stars—Mercury, Mars, Saturn, se 


Ah i en 


. 


= ; 1956 , a 
f figures; P.M., black 
‘To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 401 


* Calendar for \ Calendar for Calendar for 

3 Boston, ; Washington 

2 New Eng nd _ Kentucky, 

Michigan, ~ “Colorado, Utah, 

| N. and §. Dak Nevada, and 
Washington, and Wyoming, Central California, 

S Oregon. Northern C: ’ 

12) Sun ; Sun |Moon Sun |Moon|| Sun | Sun |Moon|| Sun 

a Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises 


H. M\q. H. M.\H. M. H. M.|H. he pa 
M 5 57) 5 5 5 43 5 56) 5 
Tu | 5 58) 5 5 5 41 5 57) 5 A 
Ww 5 59| 5 5 5 39 5 57) 5 5 
Th |} 6 O| 5 5 5 38 5 58} 5 5 se 
Fr 6 15 6 5 36 5 59) 5 5 5 40) 6 y, 
Sa | 6 3/5 6 5 34 6 O15 05 5 38] 7 a 
S 6 45 6 5 33 6 1| 5 5 5 37| 8 2° 
M 6 5/5 6 5 31 6 25 5 5 36 8 52. 
Tu | 6 65 6 5 29 Geos 6 5 35| 9 43 — 
Co deo) 6 5 28/10 15]| 6 4) 5 6 5 33/10 36 
6 8) 5 6 5 26/11 11|| 6 5) 5 6 5 32/11 29 — 
6 10) 5 6 Be 25louek cdl, 6/59 6 5 3c ae 
6 11) 5 6 5 23/12 8!| 6 7.5 6 5 30/12 23 — 
6.12) 5 6 5 22; 1 6] 6 8) 5 6 5 28) 1 Lv 
6 13) 5 6 5 20} 2 4|| 6 9|.5 22) 2 6) 6 527/52 le 
6 14) 5 6 5 19} 3 3) 6 5 20| 3 4 6 5 263 6. 
6 15) 5 6 5 17| 4 4] 6 5 19} 4 All 6 5 25) 45) 2.5 
617) 5 6 5 16) 5 6|| 6 5 17| 5 5|| 6 5 24) 4 59 — 
6 18] 5 6 5 14| rises || 6 5 16| rises || 6 5 23] rises — 
6 19) 5 6 5 13) 5 6 5 15| 5 45)| 6 5 5 58 
6 20) 5 6 5 11] 6 6 5 13] 6 30|| 6 5 6 45 
6 21| 5 6 5 10) 7 6 5 12] 7 20)| 6 5 7 38 
6 23) 5 6 5 8 8 6 5 11) 8 19)| 6 5 8 36 
6 24) 5 6 5 6 5 6 5 
6 25] 5 6 5 6 5 6 La) 
6 26) 5 6 5 6 by 6 5 
6 27) 5 6 5 6 5 6 5 
6 28) 4 6 5 6 5 6 5 
6 30} 4 6 5 6 5 6 5 
|.6 31| 4 6 28|-4 6 25| 5 6 16|'5 
6 32] 4 6 29| 4 6 26| 5 6 17| 5 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 
orth H. M. S. Maneh H. M. S. Monch H. M. S. Month H. M. S. Month H. M. S. 
1 |11 49 34 8 11 47 29|| 14 {11 45 58]) 20 |11 44 46 96 |11 43 59 
Q |11 49 15 9 111 47 13|| 15 {11 45 45]| 21 11 44 37 Q7 {11 43: 53 
3 |11 48 56)| 10 |11 46 57 16 {11 45 32|| 22 {11 44 28)| 28 j11 43 48 
4 \11 48 38|| 11 {11 46 41 17 (|11 45 20|| 23 {11 44 19)| 29 11 43 45 
5 
6 
7 


11 48 21|| 12 |11 46 26) 18 /11 45 8 Q4 |11 44 12]! 30 j11 43 42 
11 48 3|| 13 |11 46 12/| 19 |11 44 57 25 {11 44 5)]| 31 {11 43 40 


11 47 46 
Twilight 
Place Oct. Begins Ends Oct. Begins Ends Oct. Begins Ends 
H. M. H. M. H. M. Hi. M. H. M. H. M. 
Boston..... 1 4 24 715 im 4 35 6 58 Q1 4 46 6 43 
New York..} 1 4 25 7:14 11 4 36 6 57 21 4 46 6 43 
Washington. 1 4 Q7 Tans 11 A 36 Q1 4 46 6 42 
Charleston..| 1 4 32 chee! 11 4 39 6 42 
MOON’S PHASES, 1956 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
ig M. P.M.| Full Moon ......-:- 19D. 12H. 24M. P.M. 
Piret Se Toe am rh PM, | Last Suatten ocak 26 1 2 P.M. 
Morning Stars—Mercury, Venus, Jupiter. Evening Stars—Mats, Saturn, 


396 Astronomical—-Daily Calendar, 1956 


11th Month NOVEMBER, 1956 30 Days 
: Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 401 


oT, kK a 
x eet cut Arkansas, 
“J S Tilinois, ” Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and 
Southern 


Sun | Sun )Moon 
i Rises son Res R.&S.|| Rises| Sets |R.&S. 


a 
Rn 
moon a 


56/1 


on 
on 
fale 
wo: 
o 
=) 


5 A og A. M. HH. M.A. MAH. M. 
“5 23|| 6 Bil 4 5 @i 6 181 5 9] 5 10 
sets || 6 32] 4 sets 6 19} 5 8 sets 
5 27|| 6 33] 4 54| 5 32 6 20) 5 715 53 
6 13|| 6 34) 4 53] 6 19 6 2015 6| 641 
7 4\| 6 35| 4 52! 7 10 6 21/5 6] 7 32 
7 58|| 6 37/4 5118 4 6 221 5 5| 8 25 
8 55|| 6 38| 4 4919 0 6 2815 4/919 
9 53/| 6 39| 4 48| 9 57 6 24, 5 3/10 13 
6 40] 4 6 25| 5 3/11 7 
6 41) 4 6 26,5 2i.. .. 
6 49] 4 6 27/5 1112 1 
6 44| 4 6 281 5 1112 54 
6 45] 4 6 291 5 0] 1 49 
6 46] 4 6 29] 5 0] 2 45 
6 47| 4 6 30] 4 59] 3 43 
6 48] 4 6 31] 4 58] 4 44 
6 50) 4 6 32] 4 58] 5 46 
6 4 6 33] 4 58! rises 
6 52) 4 6 34| 4 57] 6 26 
6 53] 4 6 35] 4 29 
6 54| 4 6 36] 4 34 
6 55| 4 6 37| 4 41 
6 57| 4 6 38] 4 48 
6 58) 4 6 38] 4 52 
6 59] 4 6 39] 4 ts 
7 Ol 4 6 40| 4 
7 M4 6 41] 4 
7 4 6 42| 4 
% 31 4 6 43| 4 
T Ala 4 


Day of Day of Day of Day of Day of 
Month|H. M. S.||Month|H, M. S.||Month|/H. M. S,||MonthiH, M. S.||Month|H. M. S, 


1 |11 43 38 7 {11 43 46) 13 11 44 2411 19 111 45 31}} 25 |11 47 9 
2 |11 43 37 8 |11 43 51/) 14 |11 44 33i| 20 |11 45 45] 26 |11 47 98 
3 {11 43 38 9 |11 43 56) 15 |11 44 43] @1 Ia] 46 O}] 27 111-47 47 
4 {11 43 39)| 10 |11 44 1] 16 fy 44 54)/ 22 {11 46 16]] 98 l11 48 8 
5 11 43 40) 11 |11 44 sil a7 iy 45 6/| 23 |11 46 33]| 29 [11 48 99 
6 


Twilight 
Place Nov.| Begins E Ends Nov. Begins Ends Nov.| Begins Ends 
H.M. | H.M. H.M. | #. of. SMO Laar OMe 
Boston...../ 1 4 58 6 28 11 5 9 6 19 Q1 5 20 6 12 
New York, 1 4 58 6 29 11 5.4 6 20 Q1 5 18 6 13 
Washington] 1] 4 57 6 30 ll| 5 6 6 22 21| 65 16 6 15 
Charleston..| 1 


6 26 21 5 10 


MOON’S PHASES, 1956 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
New Moon ...,.... 2D. 11H, 43M. A.M. |Full Moon ......., 18D. 1H, 44M, A.M, 
Shuts 10 10 9 A.M. | Last Quarter |!‘ /94 8 P.M, 


~~ ani free) 


ri ; , : 
a Local Mean Time, 4.M., light figures; P.M., black tee 
ets To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 401 _ ae NAY 
Calendar for Seslenter or. Galen 
Fl 3 on, - ew York City, ) a 
S| B : te, P ae amine Ohi 
irs ‘an, Wisconsin, Sinton Tilinois, 
g | d 8. Dakota, Towa, Nebraska, 
nal , an Wyo! and 
2} J ‘on. orth 0) 
tej he coe} Sun | Sun |Moon|| Su 
Qa a Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises 


DECEMBER, 1956 


5 
5 
m 


H. M.|H. H, _ : H. M. j 
Teas? 4 7 $ 4 6 45| 4 54]. 
Wo pe 4 7 1 4 6 46| 4 54| 5) 
3} M | 7 4 7 53 4 6 46] 4 6 
4) Tu | 7 4 7 49 4 6 47| 4 7 
a ow | 7 4 y) 46 4 6 48| 4 8 
Gls ehh) 27 4 q 43 4 6 48] 4 8 
“| Fr | 7 4 7 4 6 49| 4 9 
8| Sa | 7 4 if 4 6 50| 4 54/10 
9} Ss ne 4 7 4 6 51| 4 54|11 

7 4 h 4 6 51| 4 55)... 

7 4 7 4 6 52| 4 55/12 

7 4 7 4 - 6 52| 4 55] 1 

7 4 re 4 6 53| 4 55] 2 

a 4 ef 4 6 54| 4 56| 3 

7 4 7 4 6 55| 4 56] 4 

7 4 vl 4 6 55| 4 56| 5 

" 4 vg 4 6 56| 4 57| ris 

7 4 7 4 6 56| 4 57| 61 

” 4 rg 4 6 57| 4 

7 4 Y 4 6 57 4 

" 4 rf 4 6 58| 4 

7 4 7 4 6 58| 4 

7 4 32|11 55|| 7 4 6 59| 4 

7 4 32). 7 4 6 59| 5 

7 4 7 4 5 

7 4 7 4 5 

7 4 7 4 5 

v4 4 “f 4 5 

Vi 4 7 4 5 

4 4 5 
4 5 


8 

9 

Famed: 9 

33) 1 3 7 0 
33| 2 10 7 0 1) 1 55 
34) 3 15 7 1 1| 2 55 
35) 4 17 7 1 2| 3 54 
36) 5 15 eal 3) 4 49 
36) 6 8 7 2 4| 5 41 
37| 6 55|| 7-24) 4 43 fase 3 4| 6 29 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


See 

Brey ota MGS. Dayofl, m. si|lmonthlH. M. s. Day oth M. s.|\Monthi. M.S 
1 {11 49 13 8 a lieooee7 14 {11 54 54 1l 57 49 26 |12 O 48 
Q {11 49 36 9 {11 52 34 1h j11 55 23 11 58 19 27 #|12 #1 18 
g 111 50 O 10 = (21°58) 1 16 {11 55 52 1138 49 28 |12 1 47 
4 11 50 24 11 {11 53 29 17 «+111 56 21 11 59 19 29 |12 217 
5 |11 50 49 1211 63-67) 18 |11 56 50 +11 59 48 30 |12 2 46 
6 {11 51 15 13 |11 54 25 19 |11 57 20 12 018]| 3h |12 3 15 
% 


HM | da. M. HM, | H.M. H.m. | A.M. 
Boston.....} 1 5 29 6 9 11 5 38 6 9 21 5 44 6 13 
New York..| 1 5 27 6 11 11 5 35 6 12 Q1 5 42 6 15 
Washington.| 1]|- 5 26 6 13 ll | 6 33 6 14 21} 5 39 6 17 
Charleston..| 1 5 18 6 21 11 5 24 6 23 6 


MOON’S PHASES, 1956 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 


New Moon .....--- 2D. 3H. 12M. A.M. | Full Moon ......-- 17D. 2H. 6M. P.M. 

Sone 51 A.M. | Last Quarter ......24 5 10 AM. 
pres Spree ss : W Sion eeptaet 1 9 13 P.M, 
Morning Stars—Venus, Jupiter, Saturn. Evening Stars—Mercury, Mars. 
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Astronomical—Daily Calendar, +1957 0 Does 
JANUARY, 1957 31 


he OS Mie a Y 


Ist Month : 
Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black 
To obtain Standard Time see cirochinaa an page 401 
Calendar for 
A en ge es Oe 
| f | serie || nore eo epee 
2| 5 Mighisan, Wieconain, ana, Tilinois, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
F: | N,and 8. Dakota, Towa, Nebi ska con’ ada, and na, 
sly pres nE ton, rthern Calif ; ‘ - 
un 
ere cc) Sie eee) See | See ee eee | See cen San ees 
= Z\H. M\H. M\|H. Mj. M.\H. M.\|H. M\H. M.\H. M\\H. M.\H. M1. M 
US Ta “7 25| 4 38\ sets 7 24! 4 43) sets || 7 19} 4 48) sets 7 25 5) sets 
2g OW. 7 29) 4 39) 6 31|| 7 24) 4 44) 6 34 7 19) 4 49) 6 38) 7 25 6) 6 49 
3| Th | 7 29| 4 40} 7 29] 7 24) 4 45} 7 32 7 19) 4 50) 7 35), 7 25 7 7 43 
4) Fr 7 29| 4 41] 8 27|| 7 24) 4 46) 8 29]) 7 18) 4°51) 8 31)| 7 3/5 8] 8 37 
5|. Sa 7 29| 4 42) 9 25|| 7 24) 4 47) 9 26|| 7 18) 4 52} 9 27)| 7 3) 5 8 9 30. 
6| S 7 29) 4 43/10 23)| 7 24] 4 48/10 23/| 7 18) 4 53/10 23) 7 3) 5 9/10 23 
M 7 29) 4 44/11 22|| 7 24) 4 49/11 20]) 7 18} 4 54/11 20|/| 7 93] 5 10/11 18 
Seine 1420) 4°45). 0:01) 7 24) 4 Soleo. i 2 18) 25S Seo Sete 
9| W 7 29) 4 46/12 23|| 7 24) 4 51/12 22)) 7 18) 4 56/12 20/1 7 93] 5 12/12 14 
10) Th | 7 29) 4 47) 1 26)| 7 24) 4 52] 1 23)! 7 18! 4 57] 1 20) 7 3] 5 13] 1 Ll 
11) Fr 7 28) 4 48) 2 30)| 7 24) 4 53) 2-27/| 7 18] 4 58] 2 23/1 7 3] 5 13] 2 11 
12) Sa 7 28) 4 49) 3 35]! 7 23) 4 54) 8 31]| '7 18} 4 59] 3 26/1 7 3] 5 14] 3:12 
13/5 S 7 28) 4 50| 4 38]| 7 23) 4 55] 4 34/| 7 18] 5 Oo] 4 28! 7 3] 5 15) 4 14 
144 M 7 27] 4 51) 5 38]| 7 23) 4 56] 5 33 7 18) 5 1) 5 29) 7 2 5 16) 5 14 
15| Tu | 7 27) 4 53} rises || 7 22) 4 57] rises || 7 18} 5 2) rises || 7 2] 5 17] rises 
16] W 7 26| 4 54) 5 53|| 7 22) 4 59) 5 57/1 7 171 5 316 1]| 7 2 5 18] 6 12 
17, Th | 7 26-4. 55) 7-10)/ 7 21) 5 0] 7 12) 7 17| 5 4] 7 16/1 7 9] 5 19] 7 23 
18} Fr, | 7 25) 4 56) 8 26) 7 21) 5 1] 8 27|/| 7 16 5 5] 8 29/1 7 1) 5 20] 8 36 
19} Sa 7 25} 4 57| 9 39|| 7 20/ 5 2) 9 4ol] 7 16} 5 6] 9 4oll 7 1] 5 21] 9 40 
20; S 7 24) 4 58/10 51]| 7 19| 5 3/10 50/| 7 15! 5 7/10 48/|'7 1] 5 22/10 45 
21) M | ies Oe. oS, 7 19| 5 4/11 58 7 15) 5 8/11 55/1 7 O| 5 23/11 47 
ee Toe’ 28) 5.01/12 O|] 718) 5° 6)... || 7 ial S 9h. % 0) 5: 24 See 
231 W 722; 5 2) 1 7 718} 5 71 4-714) 511) 1 Ol 7 O| 5 25119 48 
241 Th 721; 5 4] 210 717 5 8 2 6] 7 13} 5 12] 2 QI) 6 59] 5 25] 1 49 
25} Fr 7 21/5 5) 3 9 7 16/5 9) 8 4] 7 12) 5 13] 3 oll 6 59] 5 26] 2 45 
26}. Sa 7 20; 5 6) 4.3!) 7 15] 5 10] 3 58]| 7 12] 5 141 3 54 6 58) 5 27) 3 38 
Qn 7 19) 5 8 4 52) 7 15) 5 12) 4 47/] 7 111 5 16] 4 42 6 58] 5 28) 4 27 
28) M 7 18) 5 9} 5 34!) 7 14) 5 13) 5 30/] 7 10] 5 16] 5 25 6 57| 5 29) 5 12 
29; Tu 7 17) 5 10) 6 12 7 145 14/6 87 9} 5 171 6 4il 6.571 5 301 5 52 
30) W 7 16) 5 11) sets |} 7 13} 5 15] sets || 7 9] 5 19} sets || 6 561 5 31| sets 
31} Th 7 15) 5 12] 6 20 7 12| 5 17] 6 22|| 7 8] 5 20] 6 23 6 56] 5 32) 6 31 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Mourn. M. s.|(Moncthin. mM. s.lieezchla Mo s.||Monen lex. mi. s.|| Rano te. Moos. 
Paii2.~3'.43 8 |12 6 52 14 112 9 13 20 112 11 9 26 |12 12 40 
ei2- 4°11 9 |12 7 17/| 15 |12 9 34]! 21 1/12 11 26 27. |12 12 53 
3.112 4 39 10 |12 7 41 16 |12 9 54 22 \12 11 42 28 {12 13 4 
4 112 5 6 U2 see 17 |12 10 14 23 |12 11 58 29 |12 13 15 
DP +112 +533 £2? (12 “827 18 12 10 34 Q4 112 12 13 30 |12 13 25 
6 |12 6 0 138 /12 8 50 19 |12 10 52 25° 112 12° 27 81 |12 13 34 
7 |12 .6 26 e 
ee 
Twilight 
Place Jan, Begins Ends Jan.| Begins Ends Jan.| Begins Ends 
A. M A. M. “HM. ;| EAL A.M. | HM. 
Boston.....| 1]| 5 48 6 19 5 48 6 28 21 | 5 44 
New York..| 1] 5 45 6 22 5 46 6 31 Q11 § 43 
Washington.| 1] 5 43 5 4A 6 33 21| 5 49 
Charleston.,| 1 5 37 6 39 21 | 5 35 
MOON’S PHASES, 1957 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
First Quarter ...... 9D, 2H. 6M. A.M. | Last Quarter ..... 22D. 4H. 48M, P.M, 
Full Moon ........ 1 21. A.M, | New ON senee 4 4 P.M. 
Morning Stars—Mercury, Venus, Jupiter, Saturn. Evening Star—Mars. 


Kae x, 4 


PSs ‘Local Mean Time, A.M., light ; P.M., black 


{ To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 401 


3| Calendar for . 
i Washington 
ES ouri, Kansas,” 

2 oe Utah, i 
S hington, Central California, Southern California, 
aes —E——————————EE SSS - — ws : 
a Rises | Sees [RSS Sets [Ru SS_|| Rises "|| izes | Sete |Re&S: 
5; Wace H. M.|H. M. H. M.|H. M.\H. M.— 
p Fr 11) 5 7 75 21 6 55| 5 33| 7 24_ 
2) Sa 10} 5 7 6| 5 22 6 54| 5 34) 8 17 
Es) s 9| 5 7 5| 5 23 6 54| 5 35| 9 11 
4 M | 8| 5 Y Al 5 24 6 53| 5 36/10 5 . 
5} Tu | 7 10 7 5 7 31 5 26 6 52| 5 36/11 1 

6) W |7 9 6| 5 % | 5 27 6 51] 5 37/11 59° 
o7| Th | 7 7 5| 5 7 1) 5 28 6 51) 5 38].. .. 
£8 Fr | 7 6 4| 5 7 0| 5 29 6 50} 5 39/12 58 
Ay Sa (0705 3| 5 6 59} 5 30 6 49] 5 40] 1 58 
10) S 7 4 115 6 58] 5 31 6 48] 5 41, 257 
“li; M | 7 2 0} 5 6 57| 5 33 6 47| 5 421 3 53 
a1?) Tu | 71 5 6 55| 5 34] 4 57|| 6 46] 5 43| 4 46 
fis} W | 7 0 5 6 54] 5 35] 5 44) 6 46] 5 44) 5 34 
+14} Th | 6 58 5 6 53| 5 36) rises || 6 45] 5 44/rises 
15) Fr | 6 57 5 6 52| 5 37) 7 15|| 6 44, 5 451716 
16) Sa | 6 56 5 6 51| 5 38] 8 27|| 6 43| 5 46) 8 25 
e17| S 6 54 5 6 49| 5 39] 9 38|| 6 42) 5 47| 9 32 
-18} M | 6 53 5 6 48] 5 41/10 46|| 6 41] 5 48/10 37 — 
19} Tu | 6 51 5 6 47| 5 42/11 51/| 6 40) 5 49|11 39 
-20| W | 6 50 5 6 46] 5 43).. ..|| 6 39] 5 49).. .. 
21, Th | 6 48 5 6 44] 5 44/12 51] 6 38] 5 50/12 38 
22) Fr | 6 47 5 6 43] 5 45] 1 48|| 6 37] 5 51, 133 
©2923} Sa | 6 45 5 6 42| 5 46| 2 37|| 6 35] 5 52; 223 
al S 6 44 5 6 40| 5 47| 3 24/| 6 34] 5 53] 3 10 
25) M | 6 42 5 6 39] 5 48] 4 4|| 6 33] 5 54] 3 51 
96, Tu | 6 41 5 6 37| 5 49] 4 39|| 6 32) 5 54] 4 29 
27, W | 6 39 5 6 36] 5 50] 5 11|| 6 31] 5 55| 5 4 
98} Th: | 6 38 5 6 35| 5 51] 5 41|| 6 30| 5 56] 5 37 


ok hh eee ee oe 


j_D: f Day of Day of Day of 
H. M. S. Month H. M. S.|/Month|H. M. S.||Month/H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S. 


12 13 42 7. \12 14 14] 13 |12 14 18]| 19 |12 13 55)) 25 |12 13 8 


Day of 
Month 


1 

~ 2 |12 13 49 8 |12 14 16|| 14 |12 14 16!| 20 {12 13 48)| 26 |12 12 58 © 
3 |12 13 56 9 -\12:14 18|| 15 |12 14 13]) 21 |12 13 41|| .27 |12 12 47 
4 |12 14 2\| 10 |12 14 20|/|) 16 |12 14 9]| 22 |12 13 34/) 28 |12 12 36 
5 14 20 12 13 26 
6 14 19 12 13 17 


Twilight 
Piace Feb.| Begins Ends Feb.| Begins _- Ends Feb. | Begins _ Ends 
H. M. H. M. H.M. | H..M HM. | HM 
Boston.....| 1 5 38 6 50 11 5 27 cee PA 21 5 14 715 
New York..| 1 5 37 6 52 11 5 27 eZ 21 5 15 714 
Washington.| 1 5 35 6 54 11 5 27 tee 21 5 15 7 13 
Charleston..| 1 § 31 6 57 11 § 24 7 5 21 5 16 7 12 
MOON’S PHASES, 1957 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
First Quarter ..... 1D. 6H. 23M. P.M.| Last Quarter ..... 21D. 7H. 18M. A.M, 
Full Moon ........ 14 1 38 


1 .M, 
Morning Stars—-Mercury, Venus, Jupiter, Saturn. | Evening Star—Mars. 


Source: Smithsonian Institution, from Ninth Edition, Smithsonian Physical Tables, pS Rh His 
Prepared by G. M. Clemence, U.S. Naval Observatory. F 


This calendar gives the day of the week for any known date from the be 
of the Christian Era down to the year 2400. inet ie 6 Ge 

To find calendar for any year of the Christian Era, first find he 
upper section of table. Two letters are given for leap year; the first to be used for January and 
February, the second for other months. In the lower section of table, find column in which the 
Deeemieslietter tor the year: is in the same line with the month’ for which ie ealendanis Ceemaeiy i 
this column givés the days of the week that are to be used with the month. ; 

E.g., in the table of Dominical Letters we find that the letter for 1951 is G; in the line with aude 
this letter occurs in the first column; hence July 4, 1951, is Wednesday. i 


DOMINICAL LETTERS 


Julian Calendar 
200 300 400 


0 100 


rs Century 
i 700 §=800 960 1000 1100 1200 1300 2000 2100 2200 2300 
- 1500+ : 
(| SSS Sead —— Bake G8. ee 
46 1 29 57 85 YG 3S pee 
5 2 30 ‘58 86 E F A Cc E 
3 3 31 59 87 De LG eRe 
nv, 432°. '60° 88. CB DC FE AG CB 
ee 5 33 61 89 A 9) B?. Seana 
aie 6 34 62 90 G A Cc E G 
: 7, «35° 63 91 F G B D F 
be 8 36 '64 92 ED FE AG CB ED 
f. 9 37 65 93 C4) 2 a eee 
10 38 66 94 B CG) Sn’? -G aaree 
et ll 39 67 95 A B D F A. 
‘ 12 40 68 96 GF AG CB ED GE 
pe? 1g) 4169 97 Boope Rs: Ass 3Caepes 
14. 42 «+70 98 D E GB D 
15 43 71 99 Cc D ¥ A c 
16 44 72 ———= CB / BD Groowe 
fl 17. 45 73 Sar ees Ge ie 
18 46 74 == 8 B D EF 
19 4775 a nek A Cc E 
20 48 76 —=— ED* -Gr> BAS DG 
21 40. 77 =" C4 Bea Ga 
; by 22 50 78 SaaS D iy A 
i # ony, 79 — A Cc E G 
“ny 24° 52 80 —— Gro BA DC Sar 
26.-- 538 81 mere et G B D 
26 - 54 82 Cc D F A Cc 
27 55 83 B Cc E G B 
28 56 84 AG BA DC FE AG 
Month Dominical letter 
Jan., Oct. A B Cc D E F G 
Feb., Mar., Nov. D E FE G A B Cc 
Apr., July G A B es D E #F 
May B Cc D E F G A 
June E ¥F G A B Cc D 
Aug Cc D E F G A B 
Sept., Dec. F G A B Cc D E 
Day A Diite At 
Ly-8 4.15 22 29 Sun, Sat. Fri. Thurs Wed Tues Mon, 
29-16 23 30 Mon Sun, Sat. Fri. Thurs. Wed. Tues, 
S10 MAT 24-31 Tues Mon, Sun. Sat. Fri. Thurs. Wed. 
4 11 18 25 Wed Tues, Mon, Sun. Sat, Fri. Thurs, 
5 12 19 26 Thurs. Wed. Tues. Mon. Sun. Sat. Fri, 
6.21320" 27: Fri, Thurs. Wed. Tues. Mon, Sun. Sat. 
7 14 21 28 Sat. - Fri, Thurs. Wed. Tues. Mon, Sun. 
Ss) se ae RR RS sae ne STS 
7 On and before 1582, Oct. 4 only. + On and after 1582, Oct. 15 only. 
Si 
pal ~ 


a 


Astronomical—Time Conversions; Sunrise Corrections; Military Time 401 


Standard Time Calendar for U. S. Cities 


(How to ascertain the same time for United States cities fr 
eonttin sbahine Gece s ara Peed Mean Time Calendar on the 


this gives the required standard time, which is 


Central, Mountain or Pacific, accor as the letter E, C, M or P is f 
indicates that in case of sunrise and sunset, a correction for latitude 18 Savinebin which correc’ 
to be found in the table below, in the column headed by the small letter and on line with the date. 
Use Calendar for Use Calendar for Use Calendar for Use Calendar for 
Boston New York City Washington, D. C. Charleston 
. M. M. Mu 
Idaho Connecticut California (Central) 
Boise City....add 45 Mb Wet au ar 7 E_ |San Francisco add 10 Pe |Mobile....... sub 8 Cf 
Pocatello.....add 30 M |Hartford.,...sub 9 Eb| ~ Montgomery..sub 1 
New Haven...sub 8 E leoip. soem oo as woes |. 6an 
Maine Sy . Springs Ariz 
Denver...... 0M tee 
Portland.....sub 19 Eb Chicago: piinols. 9 Cb |Pueblo....1isub 2 M Phoenix......add 28 M 
Massachusetts Springfield....sub 1 Ce Delaware Arkansas 
Boston.......sub 16 E Wilmington...add 2 E |Hot Springs. .add 12 Cb 
Fall River....sub 15 E Indiana Little Roc add 9 Cb 
Rollins fost. sub 15 E |Bvansville....sub Dist. of Columbia set 
Springfield....sub 10 E |Fort Wayne... Washington...add 8 E California (Southern 
Worcester....sub 13 E nae dere «....Sub 11 C Kansas Angeles,..sub 7 P 
Tndianapolis...sub 15 Ce |Topeka......add 23 C |Monterey....add 8 Po 
Michigan Kokomo...... sub 15 C |Wichita...... add 29 Ce |San Diego....sub 12 P' 
Battle Creek. .add 41 E |Terre Haute. .sub 10 Ce Kentucky Santa Barbara.sub 1 Pb 
Detroit....... add 32 E Frankfort b 20 
Grand Rapids.add 43 E ees eee Florida 
‘add 4 C |Lexington... -sub 22 C |Jacksonville. .add 27 Ef 
Minnesota 'd 7 Gb |Louisville.....sub 17 C |Key West....add 27 Eh 
Minneapolis. .add 13 Ce a2c Maryland Miami.,.....add 21 Eh 
Montana ao C |Baltimore....add 6 E rgia 
Butte..2..... add 30 Mo|Sioux City....add 26 Cb Atlanta, add 38 Eb 
New York Roteeucs fetta Clee 9c Augusta......add 28 EB 
Albany....... sub 5 E |rincoin. er add 27 © {Kansas City..add 18 C |Mfacon. |; --- Add Sf 
-Binghamton..add 4E |Omaha.......add 24 C |Springfield....add 13 Ce BYARD AT See 
Buitalo....... add 16 E St. Louis..... add 1C Louisiana 
Poughkeepsie..sub 4 E Ohio Nevada New Orleans.. Ct 
Rochester....add 10 E |Cincinnati....add 38 Ee |carson City...sub 1 P Shreveport...add 15 C 
Schenectady..sub 4 E (Cleveland....add 27 E se 
Syracuse.....add 5 E -ladd 32 E New Jersey fF a 
Utica........ add 1E add 37 Ee |Atlantic City..sub 2 B tte ote aety ae . i S 
Retin Dakota Sandusky -add gl E Trenton...... sub 1 Eb/|Y?¢ re: 
‘oledo..... Be: le exi 
Bismarck.....add 43 Cd |youngstown! add 23 E lpay ae rth Carolin? ng (Santa F6.....add 4 Mo 
South Dakota Cede ee 8 
erre........add 41 Cb Pennsylvania Oklahoma South Camrna 
Easton....... add 1E |Muskogee....add 21 Cg Charleston. ..add 20 E 
regon lesa eons add 20 Eb |Okla, City....add 30 Cg Columbia....add 24 Eb 
Portland.....add 11 Pe |Harrisburg...add 8 E i pal Tennessee 
em........add 12 Pe |Philadelphia..add 1 Ea Utah Memphis 0 Ce 
Pittsburgh....add 20 H [Salt Lake.....add 28 Mb CIN DANE oyrie 
Washington Si ti dd 385 Nashville..... sub 13 Cc 
Olympia...... add 12 Pd reba Ae x Mar ede cor ares an 
SRSA a orfolk...... a e 
Rhode Island Austin......- add 31 Cf 
Spokane...... SUUIOPd lta videnoe.. sub 14 Mb fucnmond.-. -add 10 Me tr atas. | ser. add 27 
Wisconsin West Virginia Bl Pagso...... add 66 C 
Madison...... sub 2C Wyoming Charleston...add 26 E |Galveston....add 19 Ct 
Milwaukee. ...sub Cheyenne..... sub 1 M |Wheeling..... add 23 Eb |San Antonio, .add 34 Cf 


CORRECTION TO SUNRISE 


Note—The same correction is applied to sunset as to-sunrise, but in the 
opposite way subtracted instead of added and vice versa. 


Date a b c | d e f é h 
——— | 
M M M M M M M M 
jan. 1..| ‘sub 3 add 4 add 8 add 1 sub 4 sub 7 sub 9 sub 17 
15..| sub «2 add 4 add 7 add 14 sub 3 sub” 6 sub 8 sub 15 
Feb. 1..| sub 2 add 3 add 6 add 11 sub 3 sub 6 sub 6 sub 12 
15..)] sub 2 add 2 add 4 dad 8 sub 2 sub 4 sub 4 sub 9 
Mar. 1..| sub 1 add 1 add 2 add *4 sub 1 sub 2 sub 2 sub 5 
Bf gL oe 8 | mmf | MEE | waa f | BRE | ooo 2 | ae 2 
April 1.. sub 1 sub su a a & 
a 15..) add 1 sub 2 sub 4 sub 7 add 2 add 3 add 4 add 8 
May 1..| add 2 sub 3 sub 6 sub 11 add 3 add 4 add 6 add 11 
15..| add 2 sub 4 sub 7 sub 15 add 4 add 6 add 8 add 16 
June 1..| add 3 sub 4 sub 8 sub 18 add 4 add 7 add 9 id 
15..| add 3 sub 4 sub 9 sub 19 id 4 add 7 add 9 add 18 
July 1..| add 3 subs 4 sub 9 sub 19 add 4 add 7 add 9 add 17 
15..| add 3 sub 3 sub 8 sub 17 add 4 d 6 add 8 add 16 
Aug. 1..| add 2 sub 3 sub 7 sub 14 d 3 add 6 add 7 add 14 
15..| add 1 sub 2 sub 5 sub 10 add 3 add 5 add 5 add 10 
Sept. 1..| add 1 sub 1 sub 3 sub 6 add 2 add 3 add 3 d 
15.. det sub 1 sub 1 sub 2 add 1 add 1 add 1 add 2 
oe alle ey 0 0 add 1 add 1 0 sub 1 sub 1 sub 2 
15..| sub 1 add 1 add 3 add 5 sub 1 sub 3 sub 3 sub 6 
Nov. 1..| sub 1 add 2 add 5 add 9 sub 2 sub 4 sub 65 sub 10 
15..j| sub 2 add 3 add 8 add 13 sub 3 sub 5 sub 7 sub 13 
Dec. 1..| sub 2 add 4 add 8 add 16 sub 4 sub 6 sub 8 sub 16 
15..| sub 3 add 4 add 8 add 17 sub 4 sub 7 sub 9 sub 16 


Military Time 


The United States Army on July 1, 1942, adopted time of 7:52 P.M. becomes 1952 or 19 hours and 
the 24-hour clock system, a system long in effect in 52 minutes past midnight. Under the new system 


the Navy and which is patterned on the Englisa the common time standard is divorced from the 
system of beginning the day at midnight and 
numbering the hours around the clock. Thus 8 
A.M, is written as 0800 and 8:25 A.M. as 0825. 
Under this system 4 P.M. becomes 1600 and the 


local time area in the handling of messages from 
one time zone to another. Within time zones mes- 
sages are timed according to local reckoning. For 
ene ore messages Greenwich time is the 
standard. 


wT > Ven 


ips 


STANDARD TIME 


Standard time is reckoned from Greenwich, Eng- 
and, 9 nized as the Prime Meridian. The 
world is considered as being divided into 24 zones, 
each 15° of arc, or one hour in time apart. ane 
Meridian of Greenwich (0°) extends through bs 
center of the initial zone, and the zones 
eastward are numbered from 1 to 12 with the prefix 
“minus” i peaueway the et fee hours to be 
subtracted obtain Greenwic E 
ones westward are similarly numbered, but pre- 
fixed “‘plus’” showing the number of hours that 
must be added to get Greenwich time. While these 
zones apply generally to sea areas, it should be 
noted that the standard time maintained in many 
countries does not coincide with zone time. A 
graphical representation of the zones is shown 
on the Stan ime Chart of the World (H.O. 
5192) Pee ee Ae S. Navy Hydrographic 

ce, ashington, D. C. 

The United States is divided into four standard 
time zones, each approximately 15° of longitude in 
Width. All places in each zone use, instead of their 
Own local time, the time counted from the transit 
of the “mean sun” across the meridian which 
Passes through the approximate center of that zone. 

These time zones are designated as Eastern, 
Central, Mountain, and Pacific, and the time in 
these zones is reckoned from the 75th. 90th, 105th, 
and 120th meridians west of Greenwich, respective- 
ly. The time in the various zones is slower than 
Greenwich time by 5, 6, 7, and 8 hours, respectively. 

Apalachicola, Fla. located on the boundary be- 
tween the Eastern and the Central Time: zones is 
considered as within the Eastern zone. 

The following municipalities located on the 
boundary between the Central and the Mountain 
Time zones use Central Standard Time: 

Murdo Mackenzie, S. D.; Phillipsburg, Kans.; 
Stockton, Kans.; Plainville, Kans.; Ellis, Kans. 
All other places on this boundary use Mountain 
Standard Time. 

All municipalities on the boundary between the 
Mountain and the Pacific Time Zones use Mountain 
Standard Time except Huntington, Oreg., which 
uses Pacific Standard Time. 


In 1936 the Eastern Zone limits were redrawn 
to include the Lower Peninsula of Michigan and 
all of Ohio; in 1941 to include all of Georgia; and 
in 1947 to add the western portions of Virginia 
and North Carolina and additional portions of 
eastern Kentucky and Tennessee, In 1949 a further 
extension included Hamilton and Rhea counties, 
Tennessee, 

Effective April 30, 1950, the limits of the Moun- 
tain zone were extended to include Arizona, 


Astronomical—Standard Time and Daylight Saving Time 7 
Standard Time and Daylight Saving Time __ j 
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Green’ official Alaska e is 10 
rk aowers caine ae hours faster; ume 1 


hours slower;, Panama Canal Zone, 5 hours slower; _ 

, 8 hours faster; Puerto Rico, 4 
aceon were Banik 11 hours slower; Virgin - 
4 hours 


WWVH 
d time signals and seconds sign: 
orien e call letters WWV an 


DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME 


Daylight Saving Time means advancing the 
clock by one hour during the summer, in the 
United States, usually, from 2 a.m. on the last 
Sunday in April until 2 a.m. on the last Sunday 
in Se a when the clock is turned back 
one hour. 

During World War II Standard Time was ad- 
vanced one hour, from Feb. 9, 1942 to Sept. 30, 
1945. It was called War Time. 

The U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office reports that 
Summer or Daylight Saving Time may be expected 
to be observed in these foreign countries: 

Albania, the Azores, Barbados, Bermuda, Brazil, 
Canada (varies Channel _ Is. 


Macao, Madeira, Mexico (Northern District of 
Lower California only). French Morocco, New- 
foundland, Nicaragua, Philippine Is., oland, 


Speed of Sound; Sound Barrier; Supersonic Flying 


The speed of sound is generally placed at 1088 
tt. per second at sea level at 32° F. It varies in 
other temperatures and in different media. Sound 
travels faster in water than in air, and even faster 
in iron and steel. If in air it travels @ mile in 5 
seconds, it does a mile under water in 1 second, 
and through iron in 14 of a second. It travels 
through ice-cold vapor at approximately 4,708 ft, 
per sec., ice-cold. water, 4,938; granite, 12,960; 
hard wood, 12,620; brick, 11,960; glass, 16,410 
to 19,690; silver, 8,658; gold, 5,717. 

When an airplane flies faster than the speed of 
sound it passes the sound barrier, At this point 
listeners inside the sound area hear thunderclaps, 
but the pilots do not hear them. The plane be- 
comes uncontrollable until the pilot exerts control 
by ‘maneuvers learned from experience. Planes 


that break the sound barrier often do so when 
diving at high speed. 

When a plane hits supersonic speed, its speed 
is measured by the prefix Mach. Mach was the 
name of Ernst Mach, a Czech-born German Physi- 
cist, who contributed to the study of sound. When 
a plane proceeds at the speed of sound it is 
going at Mach 1. If it is moving at twice the speed 
of sound it is Mach 2. When it nears Mach and is 
still below it, it can designate its speed as less 
than Mach, such as Mach .10. At the same time 
the plane must register its height, since the speed 
of sound varies according to heights, Mach is de- 
fined in the New Military and Naval Dictionary 
as: ‘In jet propulsion, the ratio of the velocity of 
a rocket or a jet to the velocity of sound in the 
medium being considered.” 


Bell Time on Shipboard 
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ridian and the meridian Passing through the place, or by the angle a 


Meridians. 


palate Ace 1S) 
----Noon/i8 “ .... 4 


ee aes cae Latitude and Longitude : 
atitude of a place is angular distance from the equator and is measured m ar “aI 
meridian between the zenith and the equator. is by an are of the 


Longitude of a place is measured by the are of the equator, interce 


1 Bell. ....12.30/1 Bell... .. 4.30 
ells..... 1.00/2 Bells. ...: 5.00}2 
Se ceo lesOlS ne 5.30/3 
aM Meese 2.0014 “ (22 G:00l4 
Be owes 2.3015) 2 22.2 BisOl5 
Be wesc) 8100/6. he maple 
Y Ree rye At) Vea xk 7.30/7 *  .. 711-30 
-00)8 . 8.0018 “ Midnight 


pted between the prime me- 
t the pole between these two 
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acon 2 . 
Standard Time Differences—United States Cities 
Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 
At 12 o’clock noon Eastern Standard Time (New York City) the standard time in 
U. S. cities is as follows: . 
n, aE Shee 12.00 Noon||Hartford, Conn,...... 12.00 NOON}!P: 
Albuquerque, N. Mex.|10.00 a.m. Helena, Mont......../10.00 oe Peenien an Ee Se 13:00 noon 
Atlanta, Ga...:...... 12:00 Noon||Honolulu, T. H....... 7.00 A.M. Portland; Oreg.:...-. 9.00 A.M 
Baltimore, Md _...... 12.00 Noon||Houston, Tex ....... 11.00 a.m. vidence, R. I......{12.00 Noon 
a Ham re O A.M, ||\Indianapolis, Ind.,..../11.00 a.m. |/Reno, Ney. ......... 9:00 A.M. 
ismarck, N. Dak 11.00 a.M. |\Jacksonville, Fla......|/12.00 Noon|/Richmond, Va........|12.00 NOON 
Boise, Idaho ........ .00 A.M. ||Kansas Mo.,.../11.00 A.M, |/Rochester, N. Y...... 12.00 NOON 
= ston, Mass......... 12.00 NOON|Knoxville, Tenn.,,...|12.00 a.m. |\Santa Fe, N. Mex ../10.00 A.M, 
, are: ARO aeape aie 12.00 Noon||Lincoln, Nebr........{11.00 A.M, |\Sioux Falls, 8, Dak | ./11,00 aw. 
g Butte, Mont......... 10.00 A.M. |\Little Rock, Ark...... 11.00 A.M. Spokane, Wash,...... 9.00 A.M. 
P Charleston, S. C... ..|12.00 NOON|Los pen fale Calif....| 9,00 a.m, |[St. Paul, Minn....... 11.00 A.M. 
; Charleston, . Va... . {12:00 noon||Louisville, Ky. ......|11:00 a.m, |iSt. Louis, Mo..:..... 11:00 am. 
4 opens VO eee sarc 0.00 A.M. Memphis, Tenn...... 11.00 A.M. |\Salt Lake City, Utah..|10.00 a.m. 
D Gincisssst: Olio,” .. 12:00 Roon[Mitwaukee’ Wis” ‘7. 111-00 age |Savannait Ga, /. +7 /1200 noo 
5 Oboes F |L1. M, ABER i 
" Cleveland,’ Ohio 13:00 Noon|Minneapolis, Minn... _|11:00 A.M. |Seattle, Wash. oe kane 
b' 12.00 NOON||Newark, 12.00 NOON 9.00 A.M. 
11.00 A.M. ||New Haven, Conn,  .|12.00 NOON 12,00 NOON 
"3 enver, Colo....... - {10.00 a.M, ||New York, N. Y.. .|12.00 Noon) 12.00 NOON 
| Moines, Iowa 7111.00 a.m. ||New Orleans, La. 11.00 a.m. 11.00 A.M. 
' Detroit, Mich. . {12.00 Noon||Norfolk, Va. ... . 12.00 Noon 11.00 A.M. 
7 Duluth, Minn...... 1/1100 a.m. Okla, City, Okla -/11.00 A.M. 12.00 NOON 
_ El Paso, Tex. (*) -|11.00° A.M, aha, Nebr 11.00 a.m. -/11.00 a.m. 
§ Fort Worth, Texas....|11.00 a,m, ||Philadelphia, Pa. .... 12.00 NOON *, {12,00 NOON 
_~ Galveston, Tex 11.00 a.m. Phoenix, Ariz ...... 10.00 a.m. 
4] Grand Rapids, Mich. .|12.00 noon|lPierre, S. Dak.......-! 11.00 A.M. 
(*)Uses M.S.T. (10 A.M.), but by an act of Congress approved March 4, 1921, 41 Stat. 1446, 15 U.S.T. 
_ 265. all of Texas, including El Paso, is within the U. S. standard central-time zone. : 
“ad s > . eo. 
: Standard Time Differences—Foreign Cities 
. Source: U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office 
he By government decree or proclamation Spain, France, Netherlands, Belgium and the U.S.S.R. have 
¢ advanced their time from the standard meridian by one hour throughout the year. The time indicated 
z in table is fixed by law and is called the legal time, or, more generally, standard time. 
. At 12 o’clock noon Eastern Standard Time (New York City) the standard Time in 
4 foreign cities is as follows: 
' Alexandria. .; 7.00 p.m. ||Cape Town. .| 7.00 P.M, 5.00 P.M. ||Singapore,. . .\12.30 AM.* 
' Amsterdam..| 6.00 P.M. |/Caracas . .|12.30 P.M, 5.00 P.M. ||Stockholm...} 6.00 P.M. 
: Athens... $.%. 7.00 P.M. ||Copenhagen..| 6.00 P.M. 5.00 P.M. ||Sydney 
| Auckland 5.00 A.M.*||Danzig...... 6.00 P.M. 6.00 P.M. (N.S. W.) | 3.00 a.m.* 
| Baghdad -| 8.00 P.M. 1.00 a.M, ||Teheran..... 8.30 P.M, 
. Bangkok 12.00 MID. -| 8.00 A.M. 3.00 A.M.*||\Tokyo....... 2.00 A.M.* 
d Batavia 12.36 a.m.* 110.30 p.m. ||Mexico City |11.00 a.m. ||Valparaiso...| 1.00 P.M. 
= Belfast 5.00 P.M. .| 5.00 p.m. ||Montevideo. | 2.00 p.m. ||/Vancouver...| 9.00 4.M, 
6.00 P.M. .| 6.00 p.m. ||Montreal....|12.00 NOON||Vienna...... 6.00 P.M. 
12.00 NOON .|.1.00 P.M. ||Moscow..... 8.00 P.M. ||Warsaw .. 6.00 P.M. 
10.30 P.M. ./12.00 NooN}/Oslo........ 6.00 P.M. ||) Wellington 
6.00 P.M. 1.00 A.M. *||Paris.....;..| 6.00 P.M. N. Z.)....| 5.00 A.M.* 
6.00 P.M 7.00 P.M. ||RiodeJaneiro| 2.00 P.M. ||/Winnipeg... - 11.00 A.M, 
7.00 P.M. 7.00 P.M. ||Rome....... 6.00 P.M. |!Yokohama. .; 2,00 A.M.* 
pest....| 6.00 P.M. Havre....| 6.00 P.M. ||Santiago VAP Y Cri a 6.00 P.M, 
Buenos Aires.) 2.00 p.m. ||Leningrad...| 8.00 P.M. (Chile)....| 1.00 P.M. 
Calcutta... ..| 10.30 p.m. ||Lima........ 12.00 Noon||Shanghai ...| 1.00 A.m.* 


of the following day. 


*Indicates morning 


Geographic Centers, United States and States 


Source: U. S. Geological Survey, Department ot the Interior 


State County Locality State 
United States—Kansas, Smith County, State Capital, Trenton. 


County Locality 


Latitude 


ong 235". New Mexico—Torrance, 12 miles W.ofS. of Willard. 
Beier eoneitune: 29°5 New York—Madison, 6 miles E.ofS. of Oneida. 
North Carolina—Chatham, 10 miles N.W. of San- 


ford. 

North Dakota—Sheridan, 5 miles S.W. of McClusky. 

Ohio—Delaware, 25 miles E.ofN. of Columbus. 

Oklahoma—Oklahoma, 8 miles N. of Oklahoma City. 

Oregon—Crook, 25 miles E.ofS. of Prineville. 

Pennsylvania—Centre, 212 miles S.W, of Bellefonte. 

Rhode Island—Kent, 1 mile W. of S. of Crompton. 

South Carolina—Richland, 13 miles S.E. of Co- 
lumbia. 

South Dakota—Hughes, 8 miles N.E. of Pierre. 

Tennessee—Rutherford, 5 mi. N-E. of Murfreesboro. 

Texas—McCulloch, 15 miles northeast of Brady. 

Utah—Sanpete, 3 miles north of Manti, 

Vermont—Washington, 3 miles east of Roxbury. 

Virginia—Appomattox, 11 miles S.ofE. of Amherst. 

Washington—Chelan, 10 miles S. of W. of Wenatchee. 

West Virginia—Braxton, 4 miles east of Sutton. 

Wisconsin—Wood, 9 miles southeast of Marshfield. 

Wyoming—Freemont, 58 miles N.ofE. of Lander. 

Alaska—The geographic center is difficult to deter- 
mine, for the outline of the Territory is very 
irregular, but if the outlying islands are included 
in the determination it is not far from a point 95 
miles south of Fort Gibbon, in latitude 63°46”, 
longitude 152°20’. 

North American Continent—The geographic center 
is in Pierce County, North Dakota, a few miles 
yor a) Lake, latitude 48°10’, longitude 

00°10’/W. 


STATES 
12 miles southwest of Clanton. 
Arizona—Yavapai, 55 miles southeast of Prescott. 
Arkansas—Pulaski, 12 miles N.of W. of Little Rock. 
California—Madera, 35 miles northeast of Madera. 
Colorado—Park, 30 miles northwest of Pikes Peak, 
Connecticut—Hartford, at Hast Berlin. 
Delaware—Kent, 11 miles south of Dover, 
District of Columbia—Washington, near Corner of 

Fourth and ‘‘L’”’ Streets, N. W. 
Florida—Citrus Co.,12 miles W. of N. of Brooksville. 
Georgia—Twiggs, 18 miles southeast of Macon, 
Idaho—Custer, 24 miles south of west of Challis. 
Tlinois—Logan, 28 miles northeast of Springfield. 
Indiana—Boone, 14 miles W.ofN, of In ianapolis, 
Towa—Story, 5 miles northeast of Ames. 
Kansas—Barton, 15 miles northeast of Great Bend. 
Kentucky—Marion, 3 miles W.ofN. of Lebanon. 
Louisiana—Avoyelles, 3 miles S.E. of Marksville. 
Maine—Piscataauis, 18 miles north of Dover. 
Maryland—Anne Arundel, 3 miles E. of Collington. 
Massachusetts—Worcester, northern partof the city. 
Michigan—Wexford, 5 miles W.ofN. of Cadillac. 
Minnesota—Crow Wing, 10 miles S.W. of Brainerd, 
Mississippi—Leake, 9 miles N.of W. of Carthage. 
Missourl—-Miller, 30 miles S.W. of Jefferson City. 
Montana—Fergus, 12 miles west of Lewistown. 
Nebraska—Custer, 10 miles N.W. of Broken Bow. 
Nevada—Lander, 23 miles southeast of Austin. 
New Hampshire—Belknap, 3 miles east of Ashland. 
New Jersey—Mercer, 5 miles southeast of the 


Alabama—Chilton, 


qo 
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Astronomical—The Sun; Chronological Eras, Cycles 


- The Sun - 
The Sun has a diameter of 864,100 miles, and is eclipse, but instruments have been developed to Yy 
hi , 92,900,000 miles from the permit the ter of the corona to be 

eaeent, Iris” gibposed to be about one-and-a-half Bi mountain 


studied at gh observatories — 
ater. The light of the Sun without waiting for an eclipse. Its ly light 
re ihe con aan Mabonde oe slightly more surges, in p as far as 1,000,000 Thfles'¢ or more. 
than eight minutes. The average suriace solar The corona, in the opinion of rpper ieee sired 
tem erature pas been sessed A several ae ae Fonte’ 5 visible at points outside at- 
methods which: agree very closely on a valu earth. 

¥ t 10,000 degrees, le it was believed for a while that the corona 
Reenter” Scr uackopel pla ar) aan might consist of materials unknown on the earth, 

e incr 


, almost 

all have been identified. More than 60 of the 92 
known terrestrial elements have been identified in some unknown source of energy, are the principal 
the Sun, all in vaporous form because of the in- contributors to the composition of the corona. 
tense heat of the Sun. There is an intimate connection between Sun ; 

The radiating surface of the Sun is called the spots and the corona. Sun spots are dark, cloud 
photosphere, and just above it is the chromosphere, like regions from 500 to 50,000 miles in diameter 
which is a Kind of atmosphere in a constant state which sometimes last more than a year; the record 
of agitation as if stirred by spouting gases. The is 18 months. It is common to find a Sun spot 
chromosphere is visible to the naked eye only at which persists for three weeks. They increase in 
times of total solar ne: appearing to be a number in 1l-year cycles. 
poe Sivles layer sometimes with great flame- The Sun sends out 400,000 times as much light 
ike masses which are called prominences projecting as the moon. We receive from the Sun more light 
above its general level. With proper instruments than we receive from the star Aldebaran. Alde- 
the chromosphere can be seen or photographed baran sends out 160 times as much light as the 
whenever the Sun is visible without waiting for an Sun but we receive 4,000,000,000 times as much 
eclipse. Above the chromosphere is the corona, also light from the Sun as we receive from Aldebaran 
visible to the naked eye only at times of total because the Sun is so much closer than the star 


The Sun’s Semi-Diameter and Horizontal Parallax 
Washington—Apparent Noon 
Equat. 


Equat. Equat. 
1956 Semi- Horiz. 1956 Semi- Horiz. 1956 Semi- Horiz. 
Diameter | Parallax Diameter | Parallax Diameter | Parallax 
, ” ” , ” ” ’ a ” 
Jan. 1| 16 17.88 8.95 May 10} 15 51.86 8.71 Sept. 7] 15 54.42 8.74 
11} 16 17.67 8.95 i 20] 15 49.92 8.69 17} 15 57.00 8.76 P 
21) 16 17.05 8.94 30} 15 48.26 8.68 27| 1559.65 8.78 
31] 16 15.92 8.93 June 9] 15 46.95 8.67 Oct. 7 16 2.40 §.81 
Feb. 10) 16 14.30 8.92 19) 15 46.15 8.66 17] 16 5.20 8.83 
20} 16 12.38 8.90 29] 15 45.72 8.66 27) 16 7.85 8.86 
Mar. 1} 16 10.11 8.88 July 9} 15 45.71 8.66 Nov. 6] 16 10.30 8.88 
11} 16 7.54 8.85 19} 15 46.23 8.66 16} 16 12.60 8.90 
21; 16 4.90 8.83 29) 15 47.12 8.67 26) 16 14.48 8.92 : 
31) 16 . 2.13 8.80 Aug. 8] 15 48.40 8.68 Dec. 6] 16 16.00 8.93 
Apr. 10} 15 59.33 8.78 18} 15 50.13 8.70 16} 16 17.14 8.94 
20); 15 56.71 8.76 28) 15 52.14 8.71 26) 16 17.71 8.95 
30] 15 54.19 8.73 


Right Ascension of Mean Sun, 1956 


Washington—Mean Noon 


R. A. R. A. R. 
Date | M. S. Date | M. S. Date | M. 
ne = 


Ne 
J 


29) 


ug. 8 
19] 5 51. 18 
The Right Ascension of Mean Sun increases 3,943 minutes daily. 


H. 

6 

7 

19 5 

Feb, 1 9 
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Chronological Eras, 1956 


The year 1956 of the Christian era comprises the latter part of the 180th 1 

181st year of the independence of the United States of dmnerica: Soth/and the beginning; fans 
The year 1956 corresponds to the year 7464-7465 of the Byzantine ‘era; 5716-5717 

the ‘fae? 5717 commencing at sunset, September 5, 1956; 2709 since the foundatio: 


Name Began Name Beg 

Grecian Mundane Era......... B. C. 5598, Sept. 1] Grecian or Syro-Macedonia Era 31 

Civil Era of Constantinople.... ° “ 5508, Sept. 1} Era of Maccabees............ 3 = £ ; ig Not 24 
Alexandrian Era............. > {, $502, Aug. 29) Tyrian Bra..... 622221572007" “125, Oct.” 10 
Julian Period.......33..., nat 4713, Jan. 1] Sidonian Era. oo ) * 190)-Oote Jian 
Mundane Bra... 30222052222 “{ 4008, Oct. 1] Julian Era... oe 8. 45, Jan. el 
Jewish Mundane Era... +: !.! -» ‘3761, Oct. 1] Spanish Era... “38, Jan. 1 | 
Bra of Abraham....... *. 2015, Oct. 1] Augustan Era, “27, Feb. 14. | 
Era of the Olympiads « #28, July 1] Christian Era?! 7 A. ; Jan, Toft 

oman micatenh ye a » April 24 | Destruction of Je: “ i t 
Era of Metonic Cycle. . | 432, July 15] Mohammedan tirana ep nee ac 622" sep 16 


AG 
17 
19 
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The Sun’s Apparent Right Ascension and Declination, 1956 
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Astronomical—Sun’s Right Ascension and Decli 
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Astronomical—The Moon; the Moon’s Phases, Perigee and Apogee 


in a period whos 
days 


akg 


The Moon completes a circuit around 


synodical period 


The mean 
American Ep! 


the 


fe mean or avera; 
hours 43.2 minutes; but in 
ion in common with the Earth around the Sun, 
mean duration of lunar moni 

time from new moon to new moon—is 29 days 
hours 44.05 minutes, which is called the Moon’s 


that is, the 
12 


407 
The Moon 
Earth 1,080 miles, respectively—we 
is 27 sen roach of isd pests oo hctnaaias 


miles. 
252,710 


maximum distance, however, may reach 


miles, and the least distance to which the Moon 


can approach the earth is 221,463 miles, 
Its “di Tr mil rors 


from her distance from the 
two radii of the Earth and Moon—viz., 3.963 and 


amete: 


ge 
consequence of its 


distance from the Earth accordin 
hemeris. is 238,857" Soke 


es, and if we deduct 
Earth the sum of the 


The orbit’s form is that of a serpentine curve, 
always concave toward the sun. 

The Moon revolves on an axis and the time of 
rotation is exact! ual to the time of revolution 
around the Earth—27.321666 days. The Moon’s 
revolution around the Earth is performed irregu- 
larly because of the elliptical orbit. The Moon’ 
rotation is regular and tnis FN a ad what is call 
“libration in longitude’ which permits us to see 
first around the east side and then around the 
west side of the Moon. 

The tides are caused mainly by the Moon, the 
tide-raising power of Moon and Sun is 11 to 5. 


The Moon’s Phases, 1956 (Standard Time) 


A.M., light figures: P.M., black 


Eastern Central Mountain Pacific Alaska 

: Std. Time Std. Time Std. Time Std. Time .}| Std. Time 

1956 Phase Day | Boston, New |St. Louis, New| Denver, Salt |SanFrancisco,| Fairbanks, 
York, Etc. Orleans, Etc. |Lake City, Etc.|L.Angeles,Etc. Etc. 

H. M. H. M. H. M. H. M. .._M 
|Last Quarter..| 4 5 41 4 41 3 41 2 41 12 41 
§ |New Moon...| 12 10 1 9 1 Sm Tow 5 1 
» First Quarter..} 20 5 58 4 58 3 58 2 58 12 58 
Full Moon....| 27 9 40 8 40 7 40 6 40 4 40 
. |Last Quarter. 3 1ise8 10 8 9 8 8 8 6 8 
|New Moon. . 11 4 38 3 38 2 38 1 38 11 38 
© |First_Quarter..| 19 4 21 3 21 2 21 1 21 18d. 11 21 
Full Moon....| 25 8 41 7 41 6 41 5 41 3 41 
. |Last Quarter.. 4 6 53 5 53 4 53 3-53 1 53 
& |New Moon...| 12 8 36 7 36 6 36 5 36 3 36 
S |First Quarter. 19 12 13 11 13 10 13 9 13 7 13 
Full Moon....| 26 8 il 7 il 6 iL 5 il 3 11 
, |Last Quarter..| 3 3 6 2 6 1 6 12 6 2d. 10 6 
& |New Moon...| 10 9 39 8 39 7 39 6 39 4 39 
& First Quarter.) 17 6 28 5 28 4 28 3 28 1 28 
Full Moon....| 24 8 40 ~_7 40 6 40 5 40 3 40 
,, |Last Quarter.) 2 9 55 8 55 7 55 6 55 4 55 
a New Moon...| 10 8 4 7 4 6 4 5 4 3 4 
s |First Quarter.) 17 12 15 16d. 11 15 10 15 9 15 7 15 
Full Moon....| 24 10 26 9 26 8 26 7 26 5 26 
Last Quarter.. 1 2 13 1 13 12 13 11 13 9 13 
Gime | | 48 | 38 | 2k | ge | de 
3 First Quarter. 

= |Full oy heten 23 1 13 12 13 22d. 11 13 10 13 8 13 
~~ "|nast Quarter..| 1 3 40 2 40 1 40 12 40 |30d. 10 40 
> New recone oat 7 11 37 10 37 9 37 8 37 6 37 
3 |First Quarter..| 14 3 46 2 46 1 46 - 12 46 10 46 
5 |Full Moon 22 4 29 3 29 2 29 1 29 11 29 
Last Quarter 30 2 31 1 31 12 31 11 31 9 31 
os Moon...| 6 6 25 5 25 4 25 3 25 1 25 
ob Bist Quarter... 13 3 45 2 45 1 45 12 45 12d. 10 45 
3 |Full Moon....| 21 7 38 6 38 5 38 4 38 2 38 
< |Last Quarter..| 28 11 13 10 13 9 13 8 13 6 13 
‘ Moon... 4 1 57 12 57 11 57 10 57 8 57 
2 a Quarter.. 11 7 A3 6 13 5 13 4 13 2 13 
Full Moon... 19 10 19 9 19 8 19 719 5 19 
& |Last Quarter..| 27 6 25 _ 5 25 4 25 3 25 1 25 
sais 11 24 10 24 9 24 8 24 6 24 
H Pest Tian 11 1 44 12 44 11 44 10 44 8 44 
8 Full Moon....| 19 12 24 11 24 10 24 9 24 7 24 
Last Quarter..| 26 L452 12° 2 1i 2 10° 2 8 2 
— |New Moon...| 2 11 43 10 43 9 43 8 43 6 43 
>  |First Quarter..}| 10 10 9 9 9 Cea 7 9 5 9 
© |Full Moon....} 18 -1 44 12 44 17d. 11 44 10 44 8 44 
4 |Last Quarter..| 24 8.12 7 12 6 12 5 12 312 
=a Moon... 2 Bas 212 ily Be 12 12 ld. 10 12 
A Pirst Quarter.. 10 6 51 5 51 4 51 3 51 1 51 
pean Moons =| Fi 3 18 ri 10 4 19 0 10 2 10 
Be ee Moon. a: 31 9 13 8 13 7 13 6 13 4 13 


New Moon... 
MOON’S PERIGEE AND APOGEE, 1956 
Eastern Standard Time 


Perigee, 1956 


D. 
January. . .26 8 
February . .23 1 
March.....21 7 
Py | eres 15 5 
BY v0.0 ad « 12 8 
June. is= AO: 


D. 
Tuy... 8 
August.... 5 
September. 2 


.| September . 30 
.| October... .27 


November. 21 


; | December. .19 


— 


_ 


CONOR 


Apogee, 1956 

HH. D. H. D. H. 

A.M. || January. ..11 3 A.M, | June 25 3 A.M, 
P.M. || February.. 7 2 P.M. |July....--- 22 6 A.M. 
P.M. March 6 8 A.M August 18 11 A.M, 
PUM Miwa career oe: -“’-|September.14 12 P\M. 
AM. || April..+:-- 3 _5A.M.|October....12 6 P.M, 
AM. || April. .....30 12 P.M.| November. 9 2P.M. 
AcM May 5.2... 28 4 P.M. | December... 7 11 A.M, 


Hach month the Moon is said to be in perigee when nearest to the Earth and in apogee when 


i jae) 


"| ical 
pi OM | 
ti ee | 


5 k this result P. M., if less 
? ension, first adding 24h to the latter, if necessary; mar! 
fhek date fo nt preater than 12h subtract 12h and mark the remainder A. M. 
ni- |} al- t = gi vere 
ee tude | lax | Yrs. | Ascen.|/mation tude | lax | Yrs. | Ascen tion 
” H.M!/ ° ‘lA Geminorum a, aE Ae 
Se Nipkocats) 5| 65 | 0 6.1|+28 51 (Castor)...| 1.6 |0.07} 50.| 7 31.8|+31 59 
Mitcchorsse-t oa loctr| “so |-0 681408 S4|la CameMin. 
eget. |9. :01| 300 | 0 11.0)+14 56 (Procyon).| 0.5 |0.31| 10 | 7 37.0|/+ 5 20 
Tl Pegasi......| 2.9 |0. 0 241|—42 3allp = ; 
A Sal te 2.4 |0.05| 65 . bere ee Ae hie 7 ia ax 8 
SG pokenageceaehl é 2.9 |0.02| 150} 8 5.7|—24 1 
ghee on's \soa| 10 ote sar a 4 vuppis-. --"| 2:2 |o.02] 150 | 9 64|—43 15 
Prec seins: Beene at ey 0 54.0|+60 29||A Hydrae.....| 2.2 |0.02| 150 | 9 25.4|— 8 28 
[. Cassiopeiae.| 2.2 |0.04| 80 LSS Been. bene spr 
Cn eee Ee 1 22.9/+60 0 (Regulus)..| 1.3 |0.06) 55 |10 6.0}+12 11 
aaa | T Leonis......| 2.6 |0.02} 150 |10 17.5/420 4 
a ise ; 10 59.2|+56 37 
i (Achernar).| 0.6 |0.05| 65} 1 36.1|—57 28|)|/B Ursae Maj...| 2.4 |0 = a ae ee x 
50 | 1 52.2|+20 36]|A Ursae Maj...| 2:0 |0. 
rt Geese nia” ao A Leonis......| 2.6 |0.07| 50 |11 11.8]+20 46 
rsa °. 
1 52.9}+89 4||B Leonis 
r Rageuisace 25 ee #3012 12\442 7 1 oenebola). 2.2 0.10 33 ut 408 +14 49 
A Arietis......| 2.2 |0.04| 80 | 2 4.7|+23 15 Ursae Maj... E; i ‘. = pete Seon 
B Trianguli...| 3.1 |0.01} 300 | 2 6.9 16 ne A crus. oe = ee a 3 ie 
t Poreci fen ae} eG a S48 +53 2ollr Vergata Se 2.9 10.07| 50 |12 39.4]— 1 13 
ma | nl A “ :01| 300 |12 45.1|—59 27 
B  Persei B Crusis..... 1.5 |0 
1) ....] 3.0 |0.03} 100 | 3 5.3|+40 47||E Ursae Maj- 
A eee 9 0.02] 150 | 3 21.2 |+49 42 oris (Alioth)} 1.7 |0.06| 55 |12 52.1|+56 12 
Z Ursae Maj- 
= Saeco. 3.0 |0.01] 300 | 3 44.9|+23 58 oris (Mizar).| 2.4 |0.04] 80 [13 22.2|+55 9 
Z Persei......| 2.9 |0.01) 300 | 3 51.4/+31 45]|A Virginis 
E Persei...,..| 3.0 |0.00| 500} 3 54.9/+39 53 (Spica) .....] 1.2 |0.01] 300 [13 22.9 |—10 56 
I Eridani.....| 3.2 |0.02| 150 | 3 56.0|—13 38||/H Ligne ng. betoal eo (ah de ee 
A Tauri Bie - 5 H 
(Aldebaran).| 1.1 |0.06] 55 | 4 33.4|+16 25]|H_ Bootis..... 2.8 |0.10} 33 {13 ae +18 37 
I Aurigae...../ 2.9 |0.02| 150 | 4 54.1/+33 6]]B Centauri 0.9 |0.04; 80 |14 0.7 |~—60 10 
H Aurigae.....| 3.3 |0.01 #00 ‘ a ae 4 © Conran: 2.3 0.05} 65 14 4.1/-36 9 
2 cote Eat = ; (Arcturus)..] 0.2 |0.10] 33 |14 13.7|+19 25 
(Rigel)....] 0.3 |0.00] 500 | 5 12.4|/— 8 15||A Centauri...| 0.1 10.76} 4 |14 36.6 |—60 39 
A Aurigae E Bootis...... 2.7 |0.02) 150 |14 43.1|+27 16 
(Capella)..) 0.2 0.07} 50 | 5 13.4|/+45 57||B Ursae Min..| 2.2 [0.04] 80 |14 50.8|474 20 
[. Orionis A Coronae 
(Bellatrix).| 1.7 |0.02| 150 | 5 22.8/+ 6 19 Borealis. ..| 2.3 |0.05} 65 |15 32.8 |+26 52 
B Tauri A Serpentis 2.8 10.04) 80 15 42.1/+.6 34 
(El Nath)..| 1.8 |0.03] 100 | 5 23.5|+28 34||A Scorpii..... 2.5 10.00} 500 |15 57.7 |—22 30 
A Orionis.....) 2.5 |0.00] 500 | 5 29.8/— 0 20 r piel oe 2.9 |0.00) 500 |16 2.9|—19 41 
A Leporis corp! 
(Arneb)...} 2.7 |0.02] 150 | 5 30.8|—17 51 (Antares)..| 1.2 |0.02] 150 |16 26.7 |—26 20 
I Orionis.....| 2.9 |0.00] 500 | 5 33.3|— 5 56||B Herculis....| 2.8 |0.02 150 |16 28.3 }+21 35 
E Orionis...../ 1.8 |0.01| 300 | 5 34.0/— 1 14||A Trianguli 
% Yauri......./ 3.0 |0.01| 300 | 5 35.0|/+21 7 Australis. .| 1.9 |0.03| 100 |16 44.0 |—68 57 
Z Orionis...../ 2.0 10.00) 500 | 5 38.5|— 1 58|/E Scorpii,....| 2.4 |0.04| 80 16 47.3 |—34 13 
v9 A ee et 2.2 10.01] 300 | 5 45.7|/— 9 41 < Opnntetts: as abe +e uz gre zis ay 
rionis corpii..... > . 6)— 
(Betelgeux).) 1,0 |0.02/ 150 | 5 52.8|+ 7 24//A Ophiuchi...| 2.1 10.05] 65 |17 32.9|+412 35 
B Aurigae.,...) 2.1 |0.03] 100 | 5 56.3 |+44 57||[’ Draconis....| 2.4 |0.02) 150 |17 55.6 +51 30 
© Aurigae.....| 2.7 |0.03] 100 | 5 56.7/+37 13||A Lyrae (Vega)| 0.1 |0.12| 27 18 35.4/+38 44 
6 Conia Mal... 2.0 |0.01] 300 | 6 20.8|—17 56||A Ae 6:6 lacwol 28 lei 
arinae air).... . 7 S 
(Canopus) .|-0.9 {0.02} 150 | 6 23.0 |~52 40||[ Gygni......| 2.3 |0.00| 500 120 206 +40 7 
r eae 1.9 10.05) 65 | 6 35.2|+16 26 n eae 2.1 |0.01) 300 |20 22.2 |—56 53 
A Canis Ma- 'y: 
joris (Sirius)/-1.6 |0.37| 9 | 6 43.2|—16 39 (Deneb).../ 1.3 |0.01| 300 |20 39.9|+45 7 
B Canis Maj../ 1.6 |0.01| 300 | 6 56.9|—28 55||E Pegasi.....- 2.5 |0.02| 150 |21 42.0|4 9 40 
& Canis Maj..| 2.0 |0.01| 300 7 6.6 |—26 19||A Piscis Aust..} 1.3 |0.14| 23 |22 55.2 |_29 51 


MORNING STARS 

Mercury—Jan,. 27 to April 5; 

Sept. 26 to Nov. 12, 

Venus—June 22 to end of year, 
Mars—Jan. 1 to Sept. 10. 

Jupiter—Jan. 1 to Feb. 16: 


Mean time of upper transit 


Upper Pol 
Date Transit Dist 
1H, M.S Paar 
Jan,. 1; 7 11 10 P.M./0 56 6|/May 
Feb.. 1} 5 8 388 P.M./0 56 4 
Mar.....1] 3 14 3P.M.|0 56 8 
Apr. 1] 1 11 50 P.M./|0O 56 16 


; May 25 to July 19; 


; Sept. 4 to end of year. 
Saturn—Jan. 1 to May 20; Nov. 26 to end of year. 


EVENING STARS 
Mercury—Jan. 1 to Jan. 27; April 5 to May 25; 
July 19 to Sept, 26; Nov.. 

Venus—Jan. 1 to June 22. 
Mars—Sept. 10 to end of year. 
Jupiter—Feb. 16 to Sept. 4. 
Saturn—May 20 to end of year, 


POLAR STAR, 1956 


July... 1. 
Aug... 
Upper transit of Polaris occurs, on the averai 
lower and upper transit of Polaris is 1lh, 


Upper Pole 
Transit Dist. Date Transit Dist. 
Mi 6.1 Put oa H. M. 8. pete te 
13 54 A.M.|0 56 25||/Sept....1| 3 12 41 4.M.|0 56 29 
12 26 A.M.|0 56 33]/Oct. -1) 1-15 10 A.M.'0 56 20 
15 5 A.M.|0 56 37|/Nov ells 18 peo 5 


(at Washington) and Polar Distance of Polaris. 
Upper 


Pole 


12 to end of year. 


= 


Radio telescopes, which have been t in in- 


_ creasing numbers since the end of World War II, 
continued in 1955 to 
optical telescopes in locating stars far beyond 


supplement the work of 


man’s reach a few decades ago. 

The radio telescope picks up impulses or 
“echoes’’ from stars. It was first proposed by 
Karl Jansky, an American, in 1932. Radio waves 
come from far distances and cannot always be 
traced to any visible object. Sometimes the source 
is a nebula or a cloud of gas. The radio tele- 
scope also is useful in tracing radio emissions 
from known stars and for studying the auroras 


~ and phenomena of meteors. 


Among new radio telescopes projected or re- 
cently built are new additions to the equipment 
at Jodrell Bank, Cheshire, Eng., operated by the 
University of Manchester, where the newest of the 
radio telescopes has a parabolic mirror 250 ft. in 
diameter, built out of steel girders and a steel 
sheet, and rising 300 ft. above ‘the ground. It is 
capable of being rotated and tilted to any angle. 

Harvard is sponsoring the largest radio tele- 
scope in the U.S., at its George Agassiz station, 
Harvard, Mass. It will have a 60-ft. parabolic 
antenna. The U.S. Naval Research Laboratory, 
Washington, D.C., has a 50-ft. antenna. Others 
are located at Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N.Y., Ohio 
State Univ., Columbus, O., and Maui, Hawaii. A 
large radio telescope has been built at Sydney, 
N. S. W., Australia and another on the African 


pas COREE Other New Telescopes 

A mirror telescope of the Schmidt type has 
been built in the workshop of the observatory at 
Upsala University, Upsala, Sweden, for the ob- 
servatory at Canberra, Australia. It weighs 1 
ton and its reflector is coated with aluminum, 
which has stronger refiecting qualities than silver. 
A smaller telescope of the same type has been 
constructed for Upsala and two larger ones are 
being built. 

A Baker-reflector-corrector telescope, similar to 
the Schmidt but using a 24-in. parabolic mirror 
and taking photographs on a flat surface, is in use 
at the observatory of Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville, 
Tenn. It differs slightly from the Baker-Schmidt 
type, which is a revision of that devised by Ber- 
hard Schmidt in Hamburg, Germany and adapted 
by Dr. James G. Baker of Lick Observatory. The 
first Baker-Schmidt was installed in 1950 at 
Harvard Station, near Bloemfontein, Orange Free 
State. Kinds of Telescopes 

Astronomical telescopes are of two kinds, re- 


fracting and refietting. 
In the first, the light falls upon a lens which 
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converges the rays to a focus, where the image ma; 
be magnified by a second lens, called the eyeniecs, 
or may be directly photographed. 

The reflector consists of a conclave mirror, gen- 
erally of glass coated with silver or aluminum, 
which throws the rays back toward the upper end 
of the telescope, where they fall on the eyepiece or 
on the photographic plate, as in the case of the 
refractor. In some telescopes the light is refiected 
again by a secondary mirror and comes to a focus 
either to the side or after passing through a hole 
in the principal mirror. 

World’s Largest. Refractors 

The largest refractors in the world are: 40-inch 
of the University of Chicago, at the Yerkes Ob- 
servatory, William Bay, Wis. (62 feet long); 36- 
inch of the University of California, at the Lick 
Observatory, Mount Hamilton; 324-inch, in the 
observatory at Meudon, France; 3114-inch, in the 
astrophysical observatory at Potsdam, Germany; 
30-inch, at Pulkova, Russia; 30-inch, Univ. of 
Paris, at Nice; 28-inch, in Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, England; 30-inch photographic re- 
fractor of the University of Pittsburgh; the 26- 
inch instruments at the U, S. Naval Gbservatory, 
Washington, and at the University of Virginia; 
the 27-inch refractor of the University of Michigan, 
at Bloemfontein, South Africa, and the 26-inch re= 
fractor of Yale University, Canberra, Australia. 

World’s Largest Reflectors 

The largest reflector is the 200-inch, Hale Tele- 
scope, of California Institute of Technology, Palo- 
mar Mountain, 66 mi. north of San Diego, Calif. 
The 48-inch Schmidt telescope acts as a scouting 
agent for the Hale. 

Other large reflectors: 82-inch, Mt. Locke, Tex., 
owned by the University of Texas and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; 74-inch, David Dunlop Ob- 
servatory, University of Toronto, at Richmand 
Hill, 12 miles north of Toronto, Can.; 72-inch, in 
the Dominion -Astrophysical, Victoria, B. C.; 69- 
inch, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, O.; 
100-inch, Carnegie Institution, Mt. Wilson, Calif.; 
61-inch, Oak Ridge, Mass., Station of Harvard; 
60-inch, Harvard Uniy., in South Africa; 4844- 
inch, Berlin-Babelsburg, Germany; 42-inch, Low- 
ell Observatory, Flagstaff, Ariz.; 40-inch, Naval 
Observatory, Washington, D. C.; 3914-inch, Ham- 
burg University, Bergedorf, Germany; 3742-inch, 
Observatory of the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor; 36-inch, of the University of California, 
Lick Observatory, Mt. Hamilton; 36-inch, Catholic 
University, Santiago, Chile; 36-inch, Steward Ob- 
servatory, Tucson, Ariz.; 30-inch, Agnes Scoté 
College, Decatur, Ga.; 24-inch, Observatory of 
the Univ. of Michigan, near Portage Lake, Mich. 


Comets and Meteors 
A comet increases in brilliancy as it approaches the sun and fades rapidly as it departs. There are 


three parts, nucleus, coma, and tail; 
dust. One can see stars through comets’ tails. 


the nucleus is supposed to be composed of stones or particles of 


Donati’s was the finest comet of the nineteenth century and is known as the typical comet. In 
October, 1858, its tail reached halfway from the horizon to the zenith. Its period is 2,000 years. 


Long. of | From 

: Due to Period | Year Peri- | Aphel-|Inclina-| Asc. Asc. 
Name Return in of helion ion tion to | Nodeon Node to 
Years Disc Dist. Dist. |Ecliptic | Ecliptic | Perih'l’n 

PUG POLL) sre vases =a Oct. 1956 5.27 1873 1.33 4.73 |\Deg. 13 |Deg. 120 |Deg. 190 
Grege Skeilerup fas aris Dec. 1956 4.90 1902 0.86 4.91 18 215 356 
BO PATEORE : siesers ileig Peni Jan. 1957 6.71 1851 1.36 5.71 18 144 174 
Pons-Winnecke...... Apr. 1957 6.15 1819 1.08 5.56 22 94 170 
ENGR oor. - ois nee, = Oct. 1957 3.30 1786 0.34 2.22 12 335 185 
ODI ts Steed pa Dec. 1957 6.19 1906 1.70 5.34 7 255 30 
Dutolt-Neujmin...... Feb. 1958 . 5.58 1941 1.34 4.95 - 229 79 
Neujmin II,......... Sept, 1959 5.45 1916 1.34 4.84 11 328 194 
Tempel-Swift........ Oct. 1959 5.68 1869 1.15 §,21 290 114 
citi all eo een setart sce Dec. 1959 8.28 1884 2.43 5.50 27 161 204 
Schaumasse.........| Apr. 1960 8.17 1900 1.20 6.91 12 86 52 
MAOELCNY. sia: 9 vice om June 1960 7.01 1905 1.45 5.88 31 76 351 
Brooks I1........... July 1960 6.93 1889 1.87 5.41 6 178 196 
PDAVIGN AS rids Kerrie Sept. 1960 6.37 1915 1.56 3.52 16 114 355 
IVGEORIL. «2% Seniesa 7 Sept. 1960 7.73 1906 1.63 6.22 13 190 203 
ETGIAY 3. to oat esc Oct. 1960 6.81 1886 1.04 6.16 45 321 
Comas Sola..... Apr. 1961 8.55 1926 1.77 6.60 13 63 40 
WOrbes \.1.'....- July 1961 6.44 1929 1.55 5.40 260 ine 
ae june 1902 | Se | BR ES | ae | | aie) ath 

Aug. f 3 “ 

Whippie aoe 1963 7.42 1933 2,45 5.16 10 189 190 
Tempel I Apr. 1966 33.3 1866 2.10 7.50 163 234 173 
FRAO... cierto 986 76.02. |240 B.C.) 0.59 835.32 162 57 112 


Meteoroids are celestial 
at terrific velocity. Upon 


quantity, meteoric showers (falling stars). 


minerals and stone, often reach the earth. The tar, 

A litting into fragments of 80 to 820 lbs. : ¢ 
Ad or ears ee rere Teich is 1 mi. wide at the surface. A meteor twice this size is believed to 
have made Chubb (Ungava) Crater in northern Que 


tion in the vicinity of Lake Baikal, Siberia, in 


podies, possibly remnants of stars or comets, 
touching the earth’s atmosphere they burn, 
Most of them are consume 


that move through space 


causing meteors, or, if in 


gest recorded meteorite fell Feb. 17, 1930, 14 mi. 


A huge meteor is supposed to lie 


d, but particles of fused 


bec. A meteoric blast caused vast forest destruc- 
recent times. 
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in perihelion 
oN, 2° 25 
b N. 3° 35’ 


gr. elong. E. 19° 1’ 
o' S. 1° 33’ 


stationary 

in perihelion 
inferior 8 N. 3° 24’ 
aN. 6° 28’ 


b N. 8° 16’ 
oN. 0° 15’ 
stationary 
8 Ss ° , 


9 §..5° 32’ 


Aug. 


g 
gr. elong. W. 26° 34’ 
FN. 6° 22’ 


in aphelion 
b N. 2° 59’ 
o' 8. 2° 6’ 
8 8S. 7° 26’ 
stationary 
Cr Sale TG 
enters YT spring com. 
aN. 6° 22’ 
er. hel. lat. S. 
in perihelion 
bUN.2° 50! 


Sept. 


cops oe: RD? ee 
superior 8 §. 0° 55’ 
B'S. 3° 82/ 

gr. elong. E. 45° 47’ 
9 N. 3° 36’ Oct. 
in perihelion 

stationary ‘ 

gr. hel. lat. N. 
2 N. 6° 27° 


gr. elong. E. 20° 56’ 
oS. 6° 39' 
8 N. 1° 56’ 


2 N. 6° 10’ 
stationary 
gr. brilliancy 
2 N. 6° 34’ 


Nov. 


partial eclipse 

mine ho ee 

inferior 8 §. 1° 44’ 
in aphelion 


stationary 
OuS.182 27” 


stationary 

8 S. 4° 48’ 
total eclipse 
Q N. 3° 14’ 


Dec. 


gr. elong. W. 22° 46’ 
b N. 3° 10’ 

enters 6 sum. com. 
inferior 9 S. 2° 8’ 
oS. 9° 50’ 


6 12 12 
6 11 32 
11 2 26 
13 2— 
13 3 — 
17 9 45 
17 12 — 
19-4 — 
27 9 28 
28 7 — 
31 5 — 
3 7 40 
7 524 
7 9 34 
9 1— 
11 1 — 
13 4 5 
19. 7 — 
21 5 — 
21 11 — 
23 4 5 
26 2— 
31 12 — 
31 1 — 
1 7 29 
411 — 
4 549 
6 12 19 
712— 
10 21 
10 5 — 
13 3 — 
19 Qe 12 
22 8 36 
26 8 — 
30 8 51 
2 118 
3.4 8 
44— 
7 258 
9 2— 
11 9 — 
12 6 — 
16 10 29 
25 9 — 
30 6 25 
30 3 35 
219 
4 5 22 
6 10 — 
12 4 — 
13 6 34 
18 — — 
22 1— 
22 1— 
26 8 6 
27 10 — 
29 12 25 
Tez. 25 
pee se 
3 218 
11 241 
21 4 0 
22 12 — 
24 6 32 
24 7 — 
26 4 — 
29 7 54 
29 217 
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aN. 6° 22’ 
8 N. 0° 45’ 
nearest ® 

b N. 2° 16’ 


stationary 

oS: 116" 

enters = aut. com. 
inferior 8 S. 2° 38’ 
Q N. 5° 9" 


2 
oN. 6° 18’ 
8 N. 4° 26" 
stationary 
b N. 1°47’ 
in perihelion 
gr. elong. W. 18° 4’ 
stationary 
8. 9° 0’ 


8 N. 3° 29’ 
.P N. 1° 23° 
in perihelion 
superior 8 §. 0° 46’ 
oS. 6° 54’ 
total eclipse 
in aphelion 
S. 2° 50! 
2 N. 6° 10’ 


Q N. 4° 7’ 


b N. 1° 3 
partial eclipse , 
S. 4° 4’ 
oS. 4° 58/ 
enters © winter com. 


QUSNEGo az 


gr. elong. E. 19° 53 - | 
2 8S. 0° 30’ 


b N. 0° 44’ 
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Planetary Configurations, 1957 


As a service to those who consult the planetary configurations for early 1957 in the preceding fall, 
d 1957. 


the Wortp ALManac publishes ee configurations for January, Feb 


ruary, March and April, 


Eastern St Time. A.M., light figures; P.M., black figures 
D. H. M. é D. BH. M. 
Jan. 1 1— 8 stationary Mar. 4 3— 0 pb 

2835 ¢ 8 € 8 §. 3° 56’ ek 8-25 (6 oO to NOLO 

3 it ® in perihelion 10 8 —.¢ 8 9 88. 0° 47" 

a Le Le ee Sa ae ee 

= =e hey Dee) 

9 345 ¢ of C GS. 2° 56’ 20 1— o& 8 © superior 8 §. 1° 22’ 
10 10 — & 8 © inferior 8 N. 2° 56’ DOuE AAT, (0) Ae aie aoe ik 
147— , Y stationary 21 11 — Q gr. hel. lat. S. 

20 251 o AC AN. 5° 54’ 21° "1. 23\\o' b Gb 8 0c 6" 
oy r —¢ 5 Q 2 we 2° 49’, re 11 — b stationary 
_— stationa 12 ha 2 4s 
25 é 3 y : C : NO 2s! 1 54 of 2 C 98. 5°14 
8 8 8. : 1 Apr. 1 658 o& 8 $. 1° 50’ 
29 12 58 & 2 C <Q 8. 4° 23’ f a2 = 8 . A perihelion 
41 o eG? 
Feb. 2 2 — 8 gr. elong. W. 25° 19’ 129 2¢ 5 € 2 N. 6° 15’ 

6 6 5o¢ & € AS. 0° 48’ 13 6 — 8 gr. hel. lat. N. 
1610 2¢ AC AN. 5° 54’ 14 8 — o& Y © superior 9 8. 1° 7’ 
TAO == PSP Os ; 15 4 — 8 gr. elong. EB, 19° 45° 
18 12 — 8 in aphelion V7 9°41 gob (© “hb SaOon Ss? 

22 416 & b C bN.O°1’ 2510— 8 stationary 

27 6 — Q in aphelion 29 — — © annular eclipse 
28.452 ¢ & € 88S. 7° 28’ 30 3 53 OC 60>, aera 
28-3 33-0. 2 € 9 S. 6°37’ 30 10 25 & 8 © 8 N. 1° 34’ 


Astronomical Time 
Source: U. S. Naval Observatory 


The accepted standard for the measurement of 
time is the rate of rotation of the Earth on its 
axis. This rotation causes, the stars to appear 
to cross the sky from east to west, in the same 
manner as the Sun, 

Even if the Earth did not rotate at all on its own 
axis, the Sun would rise and set once ere the 
year because of the Earth’s journey around it. 

The stars are not within the Earth’s orbit. They 
are so far distant that their apparent positions are 
aad very slightly affected by the Earth’s orbital 
motion. 

The positions of the stars are commonly reckoned 
from a point in the sky known as the Vernal 
aoe That point moves very slowly among the 
stars. 

The period of the Earth’s rotation measured with 
respect to the Vernal Equinox is called a sidereal 
day, or apparent equinoctial day. 

The period measured with respect to the Sun is 
called an apparent solar day. 

The apparent solar and sidereal days are of 
variable length. 

The longest apparent solar day occurs about 
Dec. 23, and it exceeds the average day in length 
by approximately 30 seconds. In order to over- 
come this variation, mean time has been devised. 


_Mean solar time, which is universally used in or- 
dinary life, is sometimes ahead of and sometimes 
behind apparent solar time, the two being the same 
only four times in a year. The difference between 
these two kinds of time is called the equation of 
time. Its maximum yalue is a little over 16 minutes. 

The difference between mean equinoctial and 
apparent’equinoctial or sidereal time is due 
nutation. Its greatest value is only a little over 
a second, and its greatest daily change is a little 
more than a hundredth of a second. 

The Calendar Year begins at the stroke of 12 on 
the night of Dec. 31. The solar day and the calen- 
dar month also begin at midnight. The interval 
during which the Earth makes one absolute revolu- 
tion round the Sun is called a Sidereal Year, and 
consists of 365 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes and 9.5 
seconds of mean solar time. 

The Tropical Year, on which the return of the 
seasons depends, is the interval between two con- 
secutive returns of the Sun to the Vernal Equinox. 

~The Tropical Year consists of 365 days, 5 hours, 
48 minutes and 46 seconds. The Tropical Year is 
not of uniform length; it is now slowly decreasing 
at the rate of .530 second per century, but this 
variation will not always continue. 


Astronomical Constants 


, MEAN solar parallax, 8”.80. Nutation constant, 
21 


Aberration constant, 20”.47, Annual precession, 


.2564+0”.000222 900). 
SO Piauity of the ecliptic, 23° 27’ 8”.26—0".4684 
t—190 } 


10) . 
Annual diminution of obliquity, 0”.4684. 
Moon’s eauatoriai horizontal parallax, 57’ 2”.70. 
Moon’s mean ae from the earth (center to 
nter), 238,857 miles. 
apres mean distance from the earth (astronomical 
wel 92 oo tent, 186 324 miles per second 
Velocity of light, i ; 5 
Light Teavels unit of distance—viz. 92,897,416 
miles in 498.5800 seconds. ; 
Length of the Year—Tropical (equinox to equi- 
nox) 365.2421988 days. Sidereal or absolute revo- 
lution, 365.2563604 days. Anomalistic (from peri- 


helion to perihelion), 365.2596413 days. 

Length of Day—Mean Sidereal, 23 hours 56 min- 
utes 4.091 records (mean solar time). Mean solar, 
24 hours 3 minutes 56.555 seconds (mean sidereal 


time). 

Length of the Month—Synodical (from new moon 
to new moon), 29 days 12 hours 44 minutes 2.8 
seconds. Tropical, 27 days 7 hours 43 minutes 4.7 
seconds. Sidereal (absolute revolution), 27 days 7 
hours 43 minutes 11.5 seconds. Anomalistic (from 
perigee to perigee), 27 days 13 hours 18 minutes 
33.1 seconds. 

Dimensions of the Earth—Equatorial radius, 
3,963.34 miles; equatorial diameter, 7,926.677 miles; 
equatorial circumference, 24,902 miles. Polar radius, 
3,949.99 miles; polar diameter, 7,899.998 miles; 
meridianal circumference, 24,860 miles. Eccentricity 
of the oblate spheroid, 0.0819981. 


Astronomical Signs and Symbols 


oO) The Sun. @ The Earth. 
é The Moon, J Mars. 

g Mercury. pie Jupiter. 

2 Venus. b Saturn. 


Two heavenly bodies are in “conjunction” (0) 
when they have the same Right Ascension, or are 
on the same meridian, i. e., when one is due north 
or south of the other; if the bodies are near each 
other as seen from the earth, they will rise and 
set at the same time; they are in ‘‘opposition”’ (> 
when in opposite quarters of the heavens, or when 
one rises as the other is setting. ‘‘Quadrature” 
(O) is half way between conjunction and oppo- 
sition. By ‘‘greatest elongation” is meant the 


6 Uranus. Oo Quadrature, 
wy Neptune, f Opposition. 

-P Pluto. 8 Ascending Node. 
fof Conjunction. io; Descending Node. 


greatest apparent angular distance from the sun, 
the planet is then generally most favorably situ- 
ated for observation. Mercury can be seen with 
the naked eye only at this time. When a planet 
is in its ‘ascending’ (9) or ‘‘descending’ (23) 
node it is passing through the plane of the earth’s 
orbit. The term ‘‘Perihelion’’ means nearest to 
the sun, and ‘‘Aphelion’’ farthest from the sun. 
An “‘occultation”’ of a planet or star is an eclipse 
of it by some other body, usually the moon. 


1 ee! 


i 


Planet Motion Days Maximum Minimum | Maximum | Minumum ~ 


ercury.....| 14732.420 87 .96925 43,355,000 28,566,000 136 50 
eae er 5767.670 224.70080 67,653,000 66,738, 161 25 
» 1 Se 3548 .193 365.2563 94,452. 91,342,00C RAS zee 
Drciceatiaie 13 1886 .519 86.979 154,760,000 128,330,000 248 35 
Jupiter... 299.128 4332 .588 .7 10,000 459,940, 600 7 
atUrn....... 120.455 10759 .20 935,570,000 836,700,000 1028 744 
es Be | gaat | Eaisamnane | pessamiame | se | 3abe 
eptune..... Z 5 B 5 A , 5 > 
i 14.283 90740. 4.600,000.000 | 2,760,000,000 4700 2670 
Jupiter has 4 large and 8 small satellites, or moons, revolving around it; Saturn has 9; Uranus, 5; 
Neptune, 2; Mars, 2; the Earth, 1. 
Name Eccentricity Synodical | Inclination of Orbital Velocity 
of oO Revolution— Orbit to Miles 
Orbit* Days Ecliptic* per Second 
° , ” 
0.205 6257 116 7 0 14.1 29.73 
f yang 0.006 7940 584 3 23 39.1 21.75 
E fate 0.016 7276 i * Pet ok, 18.50 
ae é 0.093 3644 780 1 50 59.8 14.98 
2 : 0.048 4288 399 1 18 20.1 8.11 
5 5 0.055 6956 378 2 29 24.3 5.99 
a es 0.047 1985 370 0 46 22.9 4.22 
[ ‘ Ae 0.008 5717 367 1 46 26.8 3.40 
Pl 0.248 6438 367 17 8 38.4 3.00 
Light at 
Mean Mean Annual! Mean Long. | Annual 
of Longitude j|Longitude of|SiderealloftheAscend- idereal| Peri- Aphe- 
Planet at the Epoch* |the Peri’el’n*| Motion | ing Node* | Motion helion lion 
°o ’ a ° ’ 7 ” ° , A ” 
SVIGEGUI YN 5,85 ws 5 oss 3 39 31.71 76 46 15.1] + 5.8 47 48 35.0 | — 7.5] 10.58 4.59 
EVOUVISS 5 aicteicns, «case aves 353 31 32.95 | 130.57 7.3 | + 0.5 7617 1.3 | —17.8 1.94 1.91 
PUTRGy ciatasry- sia fea 100 7 38.53 | 102 11 1.4 | 411-8 oe Salih! *1.03 0.97 
UTR ESP fie years xe a2 213 5 57.52 | 335 14 56.6 | +16.1 49 13 5.5 | —22.5 0.52 0.36 
11) a re 138 22 44.51 13 36 49.6 | + 7.8 | 100 0 14.4 | —13.8 0.041 | 0.034 
UBUD TD a chalhy ats. tin Se. @ 231 43 51,40 92 11 9.9 | +20.4 | 113-16 21.2 | —18°8 0.012 | 0.010 
MOE ROUR, Pyle elaine ol» « 124 6 30:89 | 169 5645.8 | + 8.1 73 46 33.1 | —31.8 0.003 | 0.0025 
Weptune.......... 208 8 47.95 44 14'20.6 | —18.8 | 131 17 44.6 | —10 4 0.001 | 0.001 
PETUEOSicicr fe accva is 0% ob 137 38 8.0 223 10 30.2 0.0 | 109 38 0.2 0.0 0.001 | 0.001 
*Epoch, January 1, 1956, Greenwich Mean Noon, 
Semi-Diameter 
— ee Gravi-| Re-- | Prob- 
Sun At In Den- ty at | flect-| able 
and At Unit |Mean| Miles |Volume| Mass. sity Axial Sur- | ing Tem- 
Planets Dis- Least |(Mean| @=1. | @=1. @®=1.| Rotation face |Power| per- 
tance | Dist. |S.-D.) @=1. ature 
, o “o =e 
a: hms Pet F, 
[<1 ee 15 59.6 | .... |432000/1300000. |333434. 0.26 | 25 9 7 12 ‘ Y 
Mereury 3.4 | 5: 1550) 0.056} 0.06 | 0.68 | 87 23 15 4 gis a $7088 
Venus 8.5 | 30.4 3850 0.910) 0.82 | 0.94 |224 16 49 9 0.9 59 {+ 68 
Earth sy Patel eee 3957 1.000} 1.000] 1.0 3 56 1.0 44 {+ 59 
Moon 15 32.6%)... 1080 0.020} 0.012) 0.60 | 27 43 12 0.2 + 200 
Mars... 4.7 8.9 2100 0.150] 0.108] 0.71 24 87 23 0.4 15 |+ 60 
Jupiter . 1 27.1 | 22.6 | 42875/1312. 318.4 0.24 9 55 41 2.6 56° | —~ 270 
Saturn... 1 19.0 9.2 | 35575] 763. 95,2 0.12 10 14 24 1.2 63 |— 330 
Uranus....... 34.3 1.9 | 15450] 59. 14.6 0.25 10°38 ea; 1.0 63 |— 380 
Neptune...... 36.6 1.3 | 16500] 72. E33 0.24 15 40... 1.0 73 |— 400 
*At mean distance. 


The planet Pluto was an obje 


Greenwich Meridian and Date Line 


Source: U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office 
In 1884, the International Meridian Conference, 180th meridian: 

held at Washington, D. C., established the meridi- southeastward to ips. ize 30° W: thente dic arntk | 
on passing through Greenwich, England, as the to 45° 00’S., 172° 30’W.; thence ‘southwestward to 
prime meridian from which time was to be counted 51°S. and the 180th meridian; thence due south to | 
or reckoned. Inasmuch as there was no formal the South Pole : eH 
percent Peron end Lae nations Ray ater wh 3 t 
as to an International Date Line, as such, the line €n crossing this line in a westerly direction | 
delineating the change from American to Asiatic the date t 

time is designated simply as the Date Line. P easterly direction: Gay? gend when be set 


ing in an easterly direction, the date must be set 
The 180th meridian, because it is midway aroung back 1 day. 


the earth from the prime meridian and passes | 
generally through ocean areas, became the logical Stet a ee tho Wert ne aoue porieg | 
et ene rae pee Ca Benne East, then bends west so as to leave ail the: ain 

u sla = oa 
the same group in the time zone having the same tian Islands on the East. The line turning east 
date. The Date Line is defined as follows: 


sing Tonga Islands and New Zealand, to 45°00’ S 
168° 58’ 22”W.): thence due south through Bering the: t : e 
Strait to 65° 30’N.; thence southwestward to 53°N, th mortise at ee Sra ee 


a 180th meridian at 51° 00’ 5 
170°E.; thence southeastward. to 48°N. and the the 180th meridian to the Beier ee | 
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Astronomical—Eclipses; Days Between Dates; Zodiac 


Eclipses in 1956 


November 


IPSES D Itt. A Total Eclipse of the Moon 
anid ibs 17-18, 1956, visible in the United States. The be- _ 
Two of Sun, Two of Moon ginn is visible gener: in North America, — 
In the year 1956 there will be four eclipses, two South America, Atlan Ocean except the 
of the Sun and two of the Moon. southeastern “part, —— sou 
Russia, northwestern Africa, the Arctic regions 


I. A Partial Eclipse of the Moon. 
United States. Th 
is visible generally in 
part, the Aleutian Islands, the Pac 
except the southeastern part, Australia, the Indian 
Ocean and the Antarctic regions. The ending is 
visible generally in Africa except the north- 
western part, Asia Minor except the extreme 
northwestern part, southeastern Russia, Asia ex- 
cept the northern coast, the Indian an, Aus- 
tralia, the western Pacific Ocean and the Ant- 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 
Eastern Standard Time 


i ee es Moon enters penumbra.November 4 Be 39. 9 p.m. 

CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE Moon enters umbra. --- November 18 12 2-6 a.m, 

h Mean Time () eclipse ‘ins. ...Novem! 0 a.m. 

Soe ae ah Middle of the eclipse....November 18 1 47.6 a.m. 

Moon enters penumbra..... May 24 12 35.3 p.m. Total eclipse ends......November 18 2 27.3 a.m. 

Moon enters umbra........ May 24 1 48.7 p.m. Moon leaves umbra:.... November 18 3 32.7 a.m. 

Middle of the eclipse....... May 24 3 31.3 p.m. Moon leaves penumbra..November 18 4 35.3 a.m. 

Moon leaves umbra......... ay 24 5 13.8 p.m The Magnitude of the Eclipse is 1.323 of the 
Moon leaves penumbra..... May 24 6 27.3 p.m. Moon’s diameter. 


Moon’s diameter. 


MI. A Total Eclipse of the Sun, not visible in 
the United States. It will be seen as a partial 
eclipse soon after sunrise in the northern and 
southern islands of New Zealand. The path of 
totality is entirely over the Pacific Ocean. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 


IV. A partial Eclipse of the Sun. 


December 2, 
1956, not visible in the United States. It will be 
visible generally in eastern Europe, the Medi- 
terranean, the Red Sea, Asia Minor and most of 
Asia except southern India, Indo-China and south 


A. 
CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 
Greenwich Mean ce 


Local Mean Time - Mm. 
Eclipse ‘begins .......... December 2 5 51.6 a.m. 
All times are A.M. Middle of the eclipse....December 2 8 0.0 a.m. 
Place Beginning Middle Ending Magnitude Eclipse ends ............ December 210 8.5 a.m. 
h. h. h. The Magnitude of greatest eclipse is 0.805 of 
Tutuila, Samoa 8.28 9.14 10.05 0.23 the Sun’s diameter. 
Days Between Two Dates 
The table applies to ordinary years only, For leap year, one day must be added after Feb. 28. 
6 C) 
Ss 4 = a 
‘ | . SlZlml]Slaleals “4 ae 
be bm adil sa & ajo] a 
a| 4 A aie B Ei oii & o/s); ajGis 5| 2 8 Fs 
alsie/sl<|s 2/2/6|2| 4]/ AlSlelel<[slFisl2]aisi2 
1) 60) 91}121/152]182|213]24412741305|335 1, |366)/397)|425)/456|486)|517/547/578|609/6391670) 700 
2) 2 61) 92)122|153)183]214/245/275/306|/336]| 2. |367|398|426/457|487/518/5481/579|610|640 
3} 3 62] 93)123/154|184/215/246/276|307|337|| 3. |868/399]427|458]488]5191549 611/641 02 
4| 4 68) 94/124/155]185}216|247)277|308|338|| 4. |369/400|428/459]489|520|550/58116121642|673| 703 
5] 5 64] 95]125}156]186|217|2481278|309/33: 5, |370|401|429| 460] 490/52115511582161316431674| 704 
6) 6 65} 96/126]157/187)218|2491279/310|340 6, |871/402/430/461/491/522/552/583/614 5) 705 
7)\ aed 66) 97/127/168]188}219)250/280/311/341 7. |372)}403/431/ 462/492) 523/553|5841615|64516 ‘06 
8] 8 67] 98)128)159)189/220/251/2811312/342 8. |373|404/432)/463/493]524/554/585/616|646|677| 707 
9 69 68) 99)1291160/190]221)/252)2821313/343 9, |374/405|433/464|494/525/555/5861617|647 678] 708 
10) 10 69 222/253 /283]314/344/| 10, {3 495/526/556/58 816481679} 709 
11} 11 70) 101)131/162)192]223|254/284/315/345]} 11. 1376|407|435|466|496|527|55715881619 649/680] 710 
12] 12 71/102)132/163/193]224|255/285|316/346|| 12. |377|408|436|467|497/528/558| 5891620 50/681] 711 
13] 13 72|103)}133]164|194/225}256/286/317/347|| 13. |378|409|437|468]498|529|559| 590/621 651/682} 712 
14] 14 3} 104/134/165}195/226/257/287|/318/348]] 14. |379|410|438]469]499|530156015911622 52 71 
15] 15 74/105]135] 166] 196]227|258/288]319]349 §. |380/411)/439/470) 600] 531/561|5921623}653|684| 714 
16] 16 75) 106}136]167|197|228|259]289/320/350]| 16 440)471/501/ 532/562] 59: 65416 1 
17| 17 76)107/137)168/198}229|260]290/321/351|| 17. |882|413|441|/472|502/5331563|594 625/655/686] 716 
18/ 18 77|108}138]169]199/230|/261)/291/322/352|| 18. |383/414|442]4' 5341564/595162616561687] 717 
19] 19 78/109) 139) 170/200/231}262]/292|323/353|| 19. |384/4151443/4741504/5351565| 596 627/657/688) 718 
20) 20 79/110}140]171/201]232/263/293/3241354]| 20. |385|41614441475150515361566 597/628/658/689} 719 
21) 21 80/111) 141)172/202/233)264/294/325/355|| 21. 1386]417|445]476|506|537/567 598}629/659/690] 720 
22| 22 81/112/142/173/203/234/265]295/326/356|| 22. |387/418|446]477|507/538/568 599/630/660/691| 721 
23] 23 82/113}1 235/266} 296/327/357|| 23. |388/419]447|4781508]5391569|600/631/661 692) 722 
24) 24 83] 114) 144/175)205/236/267/297/328|358|| 24. |889]420/448|4 9540/5701 601163216621693| 723 
25) 25 84)/115/145/176/206/ 237 |268]298/329/359]| 25. |390/421]449|4801510/5411571 602/633/663/694| 724 
26 26 85/116] 146/177/207)]238)269|299|330/360|| 26. |391/422/450/48115111542 572/603/634/664|695| 725 
27| 27 86] 117/ 147/178) 208}239/270]300/331/361|| 27. |392/423/4511482|5121543 573/604}635|665|696| 726 
28} 28 87/118] 148/179/209|240|/271/301/332/362|| 28. |393]424/45214831513|544 574/605|636|666|697| 727 
29) 29 88/119) 149/180/210]241/272|302/333/363|| 29. |394|...|453/4841514 545|575|606/6371667|698| 728 
30; 30 89/ 120/150} 181}211}242)273]303/334|/364|| 30. /395|.. 145414861515 546]576|607|638|668|699' 729 
31! 31 90)... ./2511. . .]212/243].. 13041. . 1365!) 31. 396!...1455].. 1516]. . .1577/6081....1669). . .|730 


The Zodiac 


The Sun’s apparent yearly path among the stars i 
is known as the ecliptic. The zone 16° wide, 8° on 
each side of the ecliptic, is known as the zodiac. 
Beginning at the point on the ecliptic which marks 
the position of the Sun at the vernal equinox, and 
thence proceeding eastward, the zodiac is divided 
into tweive signs of 30° each, as shown herewith. 


n the time of the astronomer Hipparchus, about 


2,000 years ago. Owing to the precession of the 
equinoxes, that is to say, to the retrograde motion 
of the equinoxes along the ecliptic, each sign in the 
zodiac has, in the course 
backward 30° 
that the sign Aries is now in the constellation 


of 2,000 years, mo 
into the constellation west of ieee 


These signs are named from the twelve constella- Pisces, and so on. The signs of the 
tions of the zodiac with which the signs coincided their Latin and English names are reine 
1. f. Aries. The Ram, 7. = Lib 
Spring Aut i ra. The Balance. 
Sig a 2. ¥ Taurus. The Bull. raloust 8. M Scorpius. The Scorpion. 
3. i Gemini. The Twias. : 9. 2 Sagittarius. The Archer. 
panne 1 i = pene am crab, Winter ae \ Capricornus. The Goat. 
Signs. 7 i Y - Ss Aquarius. The Water-Bearer. 
é 6. TP Virgo. The Virgin. Signs. / 12° 5€ Pisces. ‘The Flahes 


Astronomical—Visibility at Sea; Knots and Miles 


Visibilit 


Source: United S 


The following tables give the approximate geographic range of 
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at Sea 
tes Coast Guard 


visti for an object which may be 
ore, it is necessary to add 


a by an observer whose eye is at sea or lake level. In practice, there: 


ese a distance of visibility corresponding 


Nautical 


to the height of the observer’s eye above sea or lake ere 
DISTANCES OF VISIBILITY FOR OBJECTS OF VARIOUS ELEVATIONS ABOVE SEA LEVEL 


Nautical Height, i 
Miles Feet Boent, Miles 
2.5 55 

3.6 8.9 20 12:6 500 aun 
4.4 68 9.2 130 13.1 550 oe 
6.1 70 9.6 140 13.6 600 28:0 

5.7 75 9:9 150 14.1 650 29, 
6 83 108 380 is3 300 ae 
eg) ee | eee 
11.5 400 22:9 bs ag 

DISTANCES OF VISIBILITY FOR OBJECTS OF VARIOUS ELEVATIONS ABOVE LAKE LEVEL 
Height. Statute -|; _ Height, ‘Statute Height, 
Feet 7 Miles Feet Miles Foren SMiles® Se a SMilles” 
5 2.9 55 9.8 110 5 

a sec eae ie aS pee aie eal 
! ; ; 550 31.0 
20 5.9 70 11.0 140 15.6 600 32.3 

25 6.6 75 11.4 150 16.2 i 
Shoe el Be) hee 
40 8.3 90 12.5 300 22:9 500 36 
50 9.3 100. | 13.2 400 36.4 ee be 


in en eee 
Roughly, the distance of visibility in nautical miles is equal to eight-seyenths of the square root 


of the height of the light above sea level. 


The actual curvature of the surface of the earth for the first mile is about 9 i 
at first approximately as the square of the distance. The approximate darren ne bets be reund 
by multiplying the square of the distance in miles by .6, the answer being in feet. 


CANDLE-POWER OF BRIGHTEST 


UNITED STATES LIGHTHOUSES 


Se Se i. 
Station Cc.P. Station G.P. Station C.P, 
S = — | |__|. 
5,500,000]/Windward Point, Cuba..} 500,000}|Craighill Chan. 
5,000,000||Cape Elizabeth, Me.....| 500,000 Ma onda re: 250,000 
3,000, Farallon, Calif.......} 500,000}|No- Manitou Sh’l, Mich. 250,000 
,500,000]|Keeweenaw, Mich...... Beavertail, ode Isl...} 250,000 
000,000||Pigeon Point, Calif.».. Sturgeon Bay Can., Wis.| 250,000 
,000}|Cherry Island Range, Ediz Hook, Wash...... 250,000 
ROUGE DOL So. exe lene wteeterale Horseshoe West R’g., Pa.| 250,000 
1,200,000|/St. Augustine, Fla. . : Chester Range, Pa. +...| 250,000 
1,200,000]|Split Rock, Minn....... Little Tinicum Isl., N. J.| 250,000 
1,100,000||Cape Canaveral, Fla....| 450,000}|Bellevue Range, Del. ...| 250,000 
1,100,000}|Pensacola, Fla......... ,000|/Ham Bluff, West Indies.| 250,000 
Fire Island, N. 1,100,000||Miffiin Bar Range, N. J.} 400,000|/Twin River Point, Wisc.| 250,000 
Kilauea Point, T. H....|1,100,000)|Marquette, Mich....... 400,000||Gay Head Light, Mass..| 250,000 
Point Borinquen, P. R. .|1,100,000]/Rock of Ages, Mich.....| 400,000/|St. John’s, Fla......... 0,600 
Sankatv Head, Mass... .|1,100,000||Devils Island, Wis...... 400,000||New Castle Range, N. J.| 250,000 
Point Cabrillo, Calif. $ .|1,100,000||The Graves, Mass...... 400,000||Deepwater Point Range, 
Hereford Inlet, N. J. - -.|1,000,000]|Pt. Arena, Calif...«....| 400,000 Cippee eter iin = 250,000 
Jupiter Inlet, Fla.....-.. 1,000,000]/Staten Island, N. Y...-.| 350,000|;Scotch Cap, Alaska..... 240,000 
Point Sur, Calif... eo 1,000,000|/Marblehead, Ohio...... 350,000||Bulkhead Bar Range, Del 000 
Cape St. Ellas, Alaska. ./1,000,000//Petit Manan, Me....... 350,000]|Ponce de Leon Inlet, Fla.| 200,000 
Buffalo, N.Y... -...-.-- 1 000||Reedy Island Range, Del,| 350,000||Umpuaqua River, Ore...-| 200,000 
Cape Cod, Mass Cape Blanco, Ore....... ,000}|Piedras Blancas, Calif®.) 200,000 
Heceta Head, Ore... Cape Flattery, Wash....| 300,000)|Montauk Point, N. Y...} 200,000 
Point Vicente, Calif 000||North Point, Wisc...... 300,000||T wo Harbors, Minn. ...| 200,000 
Barbers Pt., Hawaii Chapel Hill Range, N. J.| 300,000|/. River Range, N. Y..,} 200,000 
Cape Charles, Va... Cape May, N. J........ 300,000}|Cape Spencer, Alaska. ..} 200,000 
Whitefish Pt., Mich..... Columbia River Range 5 C’p. Hinchinbrook, Alas.) 200,000 
Marcus H’k Range, Del Lights, Wash........ ,000|| Manhattan Range, Ohio.| 200,000 
30-Mile Point, N. Y...-| 600,000)|Stratford Pt., Conn..... 300,000||/Point Loma, Calif. .™... 00,000 
‘Anacapa Isl., Calif.. #...| 600,000/|Cape Arago, Opera a3 0,000|}/Mt. Desert, Me........ 200,000 
Kauhola Point, Hawaii..| 560,000}/North Head, Wash..... 250,000||Cape San Blas, Fla..... 200,000 
00,000||Cape Hatteras, N. C....| 250,000||Brazos River, Texas....| 200,000 


Pauwela Pt. Hawaii... .. 


The Fire Island (N. Y.) Light is 167 feet high; 
yisible 19.3 nautical miles; distance based on ob- 
seryer’s eye being 15 feet above ‘sea level. 

The luminous range of the light to an aircraft or 
any object at a height not affected by the curvature 
of the earth is about 30 miles with clear visibility. 

Electricity is the illuminant now used in most of 
the larger lighthouses, electric incandescent lamps 

Jaced inside the larger sizes of lenses producing 

eams of as much as 5,500,000 candlepower where 
such brilliance is required. 


The highest light maintained by the U. S. Coast 
Guard is on top of the island of Lehua, Hawaiian 
Islands; 709 feet above sea level. 

The highest light on the Pacific coast of con- 
tinental United States is South Point Light on 
Santa Rosa Island, Calif., 530 feet above sea level. 

The highest light on the Atlantic coast of con- 
tinental United States is the rear range light of 
Marcus Hook Range, on the Delaware River, 278 
feet above the level of the sea. 


Knots and Miles 


Source: 


A Knot is a measure of speed, one knot being 
a speed of one nautical mile an hour. 

The U. 8S. Statute Mile is 5,280 feet. In Europe, 
the old miles, which varied in Jength from about 
8,300 feet to over 36,000 feet, have been mostly 
replaced, officially at least, by the kilometer, 
which equals 0.6214 statute mile or 3,280.8 feet. 

The International Nautical Mile is 1,852 meters 
or 6,076.10 feet. 

The International Nautical Mile was adopted 
for official use by agencies of the U.S, Govern- 
ment on July 1, 1954. 


United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 


International Nautical Mile—1.150777 statute 
miles; a fathom—é6 feet; a cable—100 fathoms or 
600 feet or approximately 0.1 nautical mile. 

To convert statute miles into international 
nautical miles multiply statute miles by 0.868978; 
to convert international nautical miles into statute 
eae multiply nautical miles by 1.150777 or rough- 

9 4/i-. 
vA Nautical, Geographic, or Sea Mile at any 
place is considered, for purposes of navigation; to 
be equal to the length of one minute of latitude at 


that place. 
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Astronomical—Weather Bureau; Atmosphere 


The Weather Bureau 


Source: Weather Bureau, United States Department of Commerce 


A national weather service was established 1870, 
under the Army Signal Corps. The present Weath- 
er Bureau, formed in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, took over the meteorological work of the 
Signal Corps, July 1, 1891. Subsequent legisla- 
tion and executive decisions extended the Bureau's 
responsibilities in the fields of weather and climate 
until its service now applies to civil aeronautics 
and other modern fields as well as to general agri- 
cultural, commercial, industrial, and transporta- 
tion interests. The Fourth Plan of Government 
Reorganization, 1940, transferred it from Agricul- 
ture to the Department of Commerce. 

The Weather Bureau is authorized to carry on 
research into the causes of weather and climate 
because of their vital influence on the national 
welfare. Through a Joint Meteorological Commit- 
tee in Washington, it maintains close liaison with 
the Air Force, the Army, and the Navy to co- 
ordinate military and civil meteorological opera- 
tions. It also cooperates closely with the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 

The Central Office of the Weather Bureau is in 
Washington, D. C. For administrative purposes, 
the United States (including Alaska) is divided 
into five regions, each with a regional office. On 
the operational plane, state forecasts and much 
of the general public service of the Bureau origi- 
nate in 21 forecast centers throughout the country. 
These forecast centers aid approximately 300 local 
offices, which have the most direct contact with 
the public in discharging their functions. 


General Public Service 


The General Public Service provides daily bulle- 
tins and forecasts for business, commerce, in- 
dustry, and the general public. These forecasts 
are published in practically all daily newspapers 
and broadcast from most radio and television 
stations daily. The automatic telephone forecast 
repeater, installed in ten cities, is a popular 


service. aviation Weather Service 


Twenty-six Flight Advisory Weather Service 
awa) Centers issue every 6 hours regional fore- 
casts covering the entire country and some 350 
terminal forecasts for the most important airports. 
These forecasts, which are transmitted over na- 
tional teletypewriter circuits, provide invaluable 
weather information for pilots and other aviation 
interests. As a further aid to safety in the air, 
these FAWS centers maintain continuous watch on 
current weather developments in their areas and 
keep their associated air traffic control centers 
(operated by the Civil Aeronautics Administration) 
advised of significant developments for relay to 
aircraft in flight. Similar forecast service is pro- 
vided for the Hawaiian Islands by the Center at 
Honolulu and for Alaska by a center located in 
Anchorage. Local preflight briefing service is pro- 
vided by Weather Bureau stations at some 210 
airports throughout the country. The Bureau also 
provides weather advices and forecasts for trans- 
Oceanic flight operations. 


4 


The Atmosphere 


Crop Weather Service 


The Corn and Wheat Crop Weather Service and 
the Cotton Crop Weather Service, organized an 
state divisions in the principal crop areas, f 
special weather bulletins-to growers during the 


crop season. 
Special Services 


The Fruit-Frost Service provides detailed and 
localized forecasts and warnings to 


Climatologieal Service 


the Climatological Service, which covers the 
United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the oceans, is headed by the Climatological 
Services Division in Washington. the field 
an area climatologist is responsible for appli- 
cations of climatology to problems of the na- 
tional economy in his geographical area. This 
work is supported in each state by. state climatolo- 
gists who (a) direct liaison with state interests 
and (b) carry out certain state responsibilities 
such as those of Crop-Weather Services and severe 
storm investigation. The work depends basically 
on observations taken at about 11,000 substations 
(mostly manned by unpaid cooperative observers) 
and about 300 regular Weather Bureau stations. 
Three data monitoring centers receive and process 
by modern tabulating methods, the original 
climatological observations of all substations and 
regular stations, and publish periodical summaries 
of data. The repository for American weather 
records and facilities for large-scale tabulation 
are maintained in the National Weather Records 
Center, Asheville, N. C. 


River and Flood Service 


The River and Flood Forecasting Service is con- 
ducted through 85 river district offices and six 
river forecasting centers and issues river stage and 
flood warnings for all the principal rivers and 
tributaries of the United States. Rainfall studies 
conducted in cooperation with the Army Corps of 
Engineers and of the peperers of Agriculture 
assist in the planning of engineering works for 
flood control and navigation, as well as for water 
utilization and power development. 


Research and Development 


The Weather Bureau conducts scientific investi- 
gations pertaining to the problems of its meteocro- 
logical services. This research is aimed at increas- 
ing the accuracy and time scope of forecasts of 
weather, storms, and floods and the development 
and application of modern meteorological science 
in the technical work of the Bureau. 


* 


Source: Weather Bureau, United States Department of Commerce 


The atmosphere is composed of a mixture of 
gases which ‘envelop the Earth. The permanent 
gases near the surface of the Earth are mainly 
nitrogen, oxygen, and argon, which are present 
in the amounts of approximately 78, 21, and 1 per 
cent by volume, respectively. Other constituents, 
amounting to less than one-tenth of one per cent, 
are carbon dioxide, hydrogen, neon, helium, kryp- 
ton, and xenon. These proportions remain ap- 
proximately the same up to about 180,000 feet, 
above which there may be a slight decrease of 
heavier gases relative to the lighter gases. 
There is always a small amount of water vapor in 
the air. It occupies space independently of the 
other gases and varies in amount from practically 
zero to an extreme of about 4 per cent by volume. 
Ozone appears in very small quantities at low 
levels, increases to a maximum at about 65,000 
feet, and then diminishes with height; small 
amounts of ozone have been observed by rocket at 
an altitude of about 230,000 feet. Recent spectro- 
scopic evidence also indicates the presence of 
Small amounts of methane and nitrogen-oxygen 
compounds in the atmosphere. 

_ The attraction of gravity prevents all except the 
lightest gases from escaping into space. The air 
rests upon the Earth’s surface with the weight 
equivalent to a layer of water 34 feet deep. In oth- 
er words, at the bottom of the atmosphere the 
ae pws erents La ee of about 15 
I are inch, 5 -pre i 
€qually in all directions. ae eceeterelgot) 


Air, of course, is easily compressed. The density, 
therefore, is greatest near the surface of the Earth 
because the air is compressed Leg the weight of all 
the air that lies above. evel the density is 

of water; 
would be 
miles, if it 
Actually, 


near the top of this layer, the tem: erature 
above +90° F at times. “4 phe 
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*North Head, Wash., Station closed April, 1953. 
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- | Fastest | Direc- F irec= i 
Month _ mile tion Year Month sale Ae Year ‘ 
January........-+ 76 SW 1913 September........ 99 N 1944 : 
February...... a 91 SW 1912 October . Boe -| 113 SE 1954 1 
; Nee Bo Seo soee 44 ee, ae a rele ee 3 = 87 aS 1934 
Selon heaps! ce Dalsninvlene 
BY cece eee ees : 74 WwW 945 ett ad mee ‘ 
ae Pisrsiecyets Steet ae Nan. ape 2 Oct. = 
| 7 2 oe ee? SM a sa aa ? ° eee 


Normally, highs that follow lows brings clearing weather, while lows that follow highs cause 
unsettled weather. = 
Although highs and lows sometimes remain stationary or even retrograde, they usually move across 
the country from a westerly quarter, passing off to the northeast. The average speed of lows ranges 
from 477 to 718 miles a day, of highs from 485 to 594 miles a day; the higher speeds governing in 
Winter, lower in Summer. 


Weather Bureau Warnings 


Small Craft—A red pennant indicates moder- day, or a white lantern below a, red lantern at 
ately strong winds that will interfere with the night, indicates the approach of a storm of marked 
safe operation of small craft are expected. Small violence with winds beginning from the southwest. 
craft warnings usually are not displayed at night. Northwest Storm—A white pennant above @ 

Northeast Storm—A red pennant above a square square red flag with black centre displayed by day, 
red flag with black centre displayed by day. or two or a white lantern above a red lantern at night, 
red lanterns, one above the other, at night, indi- indicates the approach of a storm of marked vio- 
cates the approach of a storm of marked violence Jjence with winds beginning from the northwest. 
wih inde Gegtnning opm, The BOSD cause gh tne ete mae ttbve the Ole, aelared 

a th black centres, one above the other, display 
hed he | Meee re de tne eporoach by day, or two red lanterns, with a white lantern 
of 2 storm of marked violence with winds begin- between, at night, indicate the approach of a 

tropical hurricane, or of one of the extremely 


ning from the southeast. a 
Southwest Storm—A white pennant below a severe and dangerous storms which occasionally 


square red flag with black centre displayed by occur. 
LOCAL INDICATIONS OF WEATHER TRENDS 


(Adapted for use with aneroid barometers) 


Barometer Wind from Weather Indicated 
High and steady SW to NW Fair and little temperature change for one or two days. 
High ane rising rapidl; SW to NW Fair followed by rain within two days. 
Very high, falling slowly | SW to NW Fair and slowly rising temperature for two days. 
High and falling slowly |S to SE Rain within 24 hours. 
High and falling rapidly | § to SE Increasing wind with rain in 12 to 24 hours 
High and falling slowly | SE to NE Rain in 12 to 18 hours. 
High and falling rapidly | SE to NE Increasing wind with rain in 12 hours. 
High and falling slowly | E to NE Summer—light winds, fair. Winter—rain in 24 hours. 
High and falling rapidly | E to NE Summer—rain in 12 to 24 hours. 
Winter—rain or snow and increasing winds. 
Low and falling slowly SE to NE Rain will continue one or two days. 
Low and falling rapidly | SE to NE Rain and high wind; clearing and cooler in 36 hours. 
Low and rising oe S to SW Clearing soon and fair several days. 
Low and falling rapidly | S toE Severe storm soon, clearing and cooler in 24 hours. 
Low and falling rapidly | EtoN Northes gales with heavy rain or snow, followed in winter 
5 y cold wave. 
Low and rising rapidly Going to W Clearing and colder. ; 
e ° 5 ° . 
Winds, Their Force and Official Designations 
Designa- Miles per || Designa- Miles per|| Designa- Miles per || Designa- Miles per 
tion hour tion hour tion hour tion hour 
Calm Less than 1 ||Gentle........... 8 to 12|| Strong... .-- .25 to 38|| Whole gale...... 55 to 72 
Very light........ 1 to 3||Moderate.......13 to 18 Galéicas. sires 39 to 54|| Hurricane..... Above 72 
MAGHES occa cde owas 4to7\||Fresh.. .-.- 19 to 24 


Cyclone—System of winds circulating about a within a tornad L 
center of low barometric pressure. The winds plow estimates place it as high as 500 miles per hour. 
spirally inward toward the center and the whole Tornado funnels sometimes rise and fall, which 
system may travel at the rate of 20 miles per hour accounts for whole sections unscathed along a path 
or more. The direction in e uatorial latitudes is of demolished buildings and uprooted trees. 

usually from east to west an in higher latitudes Hurricane—A tropical cyclone, accompanied by 


ik 
Tornado—Violent rotary storm of small diameter shaped area, sometimes as much as 300 miles in 
which leaves devastation along a path seldom more diameter. Hurricanes usually move toward the 
than a few hundred yards in width and of 10 to west or northwest at 10 to 15 mph, When the 


by a funnel shaped cloud around which the winds motion changes to northeast with increased speed. 
revolve spirally upward in a direction usually op- ‘The use of women’s names to designate hurricanes 
posite to the hands of a clock. The wind speed has dramatized them in popular imagination. / 
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Astronomical—Normal Temperatures; Precipitation 


Normal Temperatures, 
Source: Wea: 


indicaen “aiepeet wpaticale 


The SA (—) sign indicates temperatures below zero. enheit thermometer tration. 
Normal temperature Padineres Nous 
January July temperat pecan 
State Station S High- : precipitation 
Max, | Min. est Lowes' 
-1 62.23 
Soshetters IVEODULGN 221.1 oes fisbiva ces otere 90 74 104 = 
Reon aete Mon OMELY Ss ono ewes ai ee 107 ao ye 
et cerry ee ae Rock (AP)... +... 93 Fe 110 -B 41. 38 
oe ee Freee ga | 38 | tor | 37 20.51 
Colorado. ...... PETIVED Gas grace oc wi ts 3 ior 45 41.99 
Connecticut.....| New Haven (AP)....... 80 105 3 44°50 
Dice toa fo vackinewon oo ay | 68 -15 4144 
Jacksonville. . | 91 74 104 10 52.30 
cole ele) B| 8] ee 
aaa 87 | 70 | 103 iS 47.96 
BOG (APIs me ca viecsere 91 59 1 -17 es 
Chicago (AP).......... 85 64 105 =23 35 oe 
Indianapolis........... 88 68 10 —25 . 
:|Des Moines... 32225122: 88 67 110 —30 30.89 
Dubuque (AP)........ ‘ 84 63 110 —32 32.85 
Wichita (AP).......... 92 69 114 —22 ocae 
Kentucky...... ALOUISVANC 5 vies be eee 88 69 107 —20 a 
Louisiana ..|New Orleans... 90 76 102 "eS 
M .|Eagtport...... 69 52 93 —23 35. 
ee Portland (AP) 79 57 103 —39 41.78 
Baltimore. .... ER 2 Hel = 4 a - = 
84 63 105 —24 31.03 
75 52 98 —37 30.19 
a0 | 73 | io | <1 | 48:63 
b =- i 
Missouri....... ie VOIR 5, «5.aie angulenehe ss 90 72 112 —22 37.86 
Montana....... HIGIONA ©. 5. Fa ais oes en e 81 53 103 —42 = 55 
Nebraska....... Omaha (AP).,......0.. 89 68 114 — 32 — 
Nevada........ Winnemucca (AP)...... 92 108 —36 8 a 
N. Hampshire...}Concord (AP).,........ 83 55 102 —37 37. - 
New Jersey..... Atlantic City....... 79 68 1 -9 41.7 
New Mexico... Pprsokrary eS (AP) 92 66 102 —6 8.68 
New Mexico... .|Roswell (AP) 92 66 110 —29 Me 
New York...... Albany..... 83 64 104 —26 35.8 
New York...... New York.... 82 67 102 —14 42.03 
No. Carolina... .|Charlotte (AP). 89 68 104 -5 43.09 
No, Carolina....|Raleigh...........0005 89 70 105 —2 45.83 
No. Dakota,.... 86 59 114 — 45 15.40 
pie si | ef | tos | —ie 33 b0 
Gklahoiay: - 2.” 93 | 7 | 193 | xit 32.89 
Oregons visas. 79 58 107 - 39.91 
Pennsylvania 86 67 104 —14 36.01 
Pennsylvania 85 69 106 -l1 41.4 
Rhode Island 75 63 95. —10 38.63 
So, Carolina. 88 75 104 7 45.99 
So. Dakota. . 61 111 —43 17.54 
So. Dakota, ... 86 59 109 —33 17.10 
Tennessee,...,, 91 69 107 -13 45.03 
PDOXABS irisere acete se 92 64 109 —16 21.12 
BRBKAB ES eos ook Galveston... Sc bene e 87 79 101 8 45.19 
2 Ct ee Houston hes csfictat ee 92 75 108 5 45.37 
am Salt Lake City......... 92 65 106 —30 15.81 
Vermont.......|Burlington (AP)... 2! ; 82 58 101 —29 32.22 
Virginia... UNOITONG CSRS asccleaanen 87 71 106 2 43.26 
Washington..... MEAtIOS seis cae, 75 56 100 3 31.92 
Washington...,./Spokane (AP)......°° °° 82 57 108 —30 14.92 
West Virginia...|Parkersburg.....// °° 7° 86 65 106 —27 39.11 
Wisconsin. , . dison... 82 64 107 —29 30.71 
Wisconsin. . Milwaukee... 80 64 105 —25 28.87 
Wyoming, . .|Cheyenne (AP 83 54 100 —38 16.2 
Alaska. ........ Juneau......, 62 50 83 —21 90.25 
Hawail........, Honolulu. .... 82 74 88 56 23.9) 
Puerto Rico... .'San Juan.............. 84 76 94 — 62 60 


1—Closed May 31 
Annual Snowfall 
Mich., 39.4; Sault Ste. Marie, Mic 
50.3; Rochester, N, Y., 74.4; Cleveland 
64.7; Cheyenne, Wy., 5 
Highest Temperatur 


Absolute zero—the point at which, theoretically, 
all molecular motion ceases—exists at 459.6 degrees 
below the Fahrenheit and 273.15 degrees below 
the Centigrade zero points. This is the beginning 
of what is known in dynamic meteorology as Abso- 


6.6; Juneau, Al 
e—The National 
under standard conditions was taken 
Tripoli, the thermomet 


1953, moved to Minneapolis. 
(Inches)— De 


nver, Colo., 
h., 83.4; Mi 


me. However, 
aken on instr: 


56.2; Eastport, Maine, 71.0; Boston, Mass., 42.3; Detroit, 


42,4; Helena, Mont., 54.1; Albany, N. Y 


O., 42.2; Salt Lake City, Utah (airport), 65.1; Burlington, Vt. 


rature ever recorded 


on Sept. 13, 1922 in northwestern Libya, about 25 miles south of 


& still recognized as the world’s record for sub-freezing temperatures 
he northern Siberian village of Verkhoyansk, the thermometer there 


Absolute Zero—Absolute Tem erature 


lute Temperature, as determined by observation of 
the contraction of gases when cooled, and from 
thermo-dynamical considerations. 

A temperature 0.8 degrees, Centigrade, from the 
absolute zero was reached in 1921 in the physical 
laboratory ‘of the University of Leyden. - 
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Astronomical—Monthly Normal Temperature and Precipitation 
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Astronomical—The Poles; the Auroras; Earth’s Rota 


Poles of the Earth; the Auroras; Rotation and Time 
Source: Department of Terrestrial Magnetism, Carnegie Institution of Washington 


POLES OF THE EARTH 


The geographic (rotation).poles, or points where 
the Earth’s axis of rotation cuts the surface, are 
not absolutely fixed in the body of the Earth. The 
acts of rotat: on describes an irregular curve about 

S mean position. 

Two periods have been detected in this motion: 

1) an annual period due to seasonal changes in 
barometric pressure, load of ice and snow on the 
surface and to other phenomena of seasonal char- 
acter; (2) a period of about fourteen months due 
to the shape and constitution of the Earth: 

In addition there are small but as yet unpre- 
dictable irregularities. The whole motion is so 
small that the actual pole at any time remains 
within a circle of thirty or forty feet in radius 
centered at the mean position of the pole. 

The ae of rotation for the time being is of 
course the pole having a latitude of 90° and an 
indeterminate longitude. 


MAGNETIC POLES 


The north magnetic pole of the Earth is that 
region where the magnetic force is vertically 
downward and the south magnetic pole that region 
where the magnetic force is vertically upward. A 
compass placed at the magnetic poles experi- 
ences no directive force. 

There are slow changes in the distribution of 
the Earth’s magnetic field. These changes were 
at one time attributed in part to a periodic 
movement of the magnetic poles around the 
proesppaical poles, but later evidence refutes this 
heory and points, rather, to a slow migration of 
“‘disturbance’’ foci over the Earth. 

There appear shifts in position of the magnetic 
poles due to the changes in the Earth’s magnetic 
field. The center of the area designated as the 
north magnetic pole was estimated to be in about 
latitude 70.5° N and longitude 96° W in 1905; 
rom measurements nearby the position in 
was tentatively estimated as latitude 73° N. 
longitude 100° W. 

The position of the south magnetic pole in 1912 
Was near 71° S and longitude 150° E; a shift to 
about 68° S, longitude i45° BE by 1945 has been 
estimated but not confirmed. 

The direction of the horizontal component of 
the magnetic field at any point is known as mag- 
netic north at that point, and the angle by which 
it deviates east or west of true north is known as 
the magnetic declination, or in the mariner’s 
terminology the variation of the compass. 

A compass without error points in the direction 
of magnetic north. (In general this is not the 
direction of the magnetic north pole:) If one 
follows the direction indicated by the north end of 
the compass, he will travel along a rather irregu- 
lar curve which eventually reaches the north 
magnetic pole (though not usually by a great- 
circle route), However, the action of the com- 

ass should not be thought of as due to any 
nfluence of the distant pole, but simply as an in- 
dication of the distribution of the Harth’s mag- 
netism at the place of observation. 

There is always some part of the Earth where 
the variation of the compass is zero, that is, the 
northward compass-direction coincides with the 
true northward direction. It now crosses the 
United States from Michigan to South Carolina, 
In Europe the line passes near Athens, 


THE AURORAS 


The Aurora Borealis and Aurora Australis are 
displays of light in the high levels of’ the Earth’s 
atmosphere which at times become very bright and 


Thermometers—Comparative Scales 


They are most frequently seen in two 
which une SUPERCAR along the 
boundaries 0; e regions. 
Gey 4 Aurora Borealis os Desteere 2 Hants show 
S' ns. ani ‘equen: 
ahiots crosses ‘North America trom Alaska 


sunspot- 

wide m etic-electric storms. A’ 
auroral displays are seen as far south as the West 
Indies in the Northern Hemisphere, and as far 
north as Australia and New Ze: d in the South- 
ern Hemisphere. poe appear 50 to 200 miles 
above the Earth’s ace. Analysis of the light 
of aurora has shown that it is produced by-electri- 
cal discharges in oxygen and nitrogen. The rays 
are usually parallel the lines of the Earth’s 
magnetic field, showing a controlling relationship. 

The association of aurorae with solar and terres- 
trial magnetic-electric phenomena indicates that 
the sun is the source of energy that produces the 
aurorae. - The electrical condition of the upper 
atmosphere is largely determined by the incident 
ultra-violet light and streams of charged corpuscles 
from the Sun and by high-speed charged corpuscles 
from outer space, known as cosmic rays. 

The exact mechanism by which one or more of 
ce forms of energy produce the aurorae is not 

own. . 3 


EARTH’S ROTATION AND TIME 


(Source: The Determination of Precise Time, 
by Sir Harold Spencer Jones. Smithsonian Insti- 
tution Annual Report, 1949, pp 201, 202.) 

It is not inconceivable that there may be 
Small annual variations in the rate of rotation of 
the Earth. There are- seasonal displacements of 
matter over the Earth’s surface; there is, for in- 
stance, a high-pressure region over Siberia at oné 
season of the year and a low-pressure region at an- 
other season, entailing the displacement of large 
atmospheric masses, with corresponding change in 
the moment of inertia. Such oe would be tan- 
gled up with effects due to p@iodic error in star 
places and with the effects of the polar motion, 

Much more is likely to be learned about these 
matters when the atomic clock has reached a 
further eee of development, so that the fre-« 
quency drift of the quartz crystal can be elimi- 
nated. Observations with photographic zenith 
telescopes should gradually smooth out any_resid- 
ual periodic errors in star places, while the 
information they provide about the variation of 
latitude will furnish basic data which can 
used subsequently to separate polar motion effects 
from small variations in the Harth’s rotation, It 
may prove, however, that the Earth itself is 
rather like a pendulum clock in its behavior and 
that its rate of rotation is liable to frequent and 
small irregular changes, so that we can at present 
merely observe their integrated effect. 

Investigations at the Greenwich Observatory 
have established the existence a a fairly regular 
annual variation in the rate 6f rotation of the 
Earth. Relative to uniform time the Earth gets be- 
hind by about 60 milliseconds in May-June and 
ahead by a similar amount in November. The cor- 
responding variations in the length of the day 
amount to somewhat more than 1 millisecond a 
day on either side of the mean value. 


Source: The Smithsonian Institution 


To convert Fahrenheit to Centigrade, subtr, 


act 32 


degrees and multiply by 5/9: to convert Centigrade 


to Fahrenheit, multiply by 9/5 and add 32 degrees; to convert Reaumur to Centigrade, multiply by 5/4. 
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Declination __ ; 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey. — 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, — 
e. - : 
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Changes in the Weather and its Effect on Human Beings 
Source: Our American Weather, by Dr. George H.. E. Se paren by McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
rmer, During the been similar shifts in forest belts. White birch 
me) weather. is “getting “sanner a the is dying because it needs frozen ground. Birds 
past 100 years there has been an increase ee acting farther north, _tooj: stay ieee 

annual temperature of at least 2° around the sabnesiwiniter ’ ? ying 4 

shore of the North Atlantic, and up to 10° in TT Heramia ira ari dency tor’ mores penplestomeae 
other places. He Pisa peg Baie Ma gape oe the ee Loa a ebeeD upward 
it would mean a years urn and is not confin o the summer 
of our habits would Pe eretes ; Tae yee pee — wines ebone 1 meee a 
The northern margins 0 e main crop be ie n e New York region following a two 
of Eastern North America have been advancing day rise of temperature on the order of 15° than 
during the past 30-40 years. Cotton is now being on days with a corresponding drop in tempera- 
experimented with in Ontario. Barley has become ture. Even in the severest cold spells, the life 
an Iceland crop, and sheep raising a source of expectation of New Yorkers was greater than in 

livelihood for Greenlanders. There also have the most pronounced mild spells. 


The Meaning of "One Inch of Rain" , ‘ 
und contains 43,560 square feet. 8.345 pounds. Consequently a rainfall of 1 ine! 
ga sere OF  eainfall of 1 inch over 1 acre of over 1 acre of ground would mean 27,143 gallons of 
ground would mean a total of 6,272,640 cubic inches water. This is equivalent to 603 barrels of 45 
of water. This is equivalent to 3,630 cubic feet. gallons each. 

As a cubic foot of pure water weighs about 62.4 A rainfall of 1 inch on a roof of 3,000 square feet 
pounds, the exact amount varying with the density would mean 432,000 cubic inches, or 250 cubic feet, 
it follows that the weight of a uniform coating of available for the cistern. This is equal to 1,870 
1 inch of rain over 1 acre of surface would be U.S. gallons, or 41.5 barrels of 45 gallons each. 
226,512 pounds, or 11344 short tons. ‘Ten inches of snow equals in water content, on 
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The weight of 1 U. S. gallon of pure water is the average, about one inch of rain. 


422 New York City Weather Teens 


Daily Maximum and Minimum Temperature at New eo 1954 


Source: Weather Bureau, New York. Note: Highest and lowest in neetees ures 


Min. 
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66) 51 
0 


53 
*Based on the thirty years from 1921 to 1950. 


: XIM AND MINIMUM TEMPERATURE OF RECORD AT NEW YORK CITY, 1871-1954 
Ges ee ar perstees above 99° (reduced by 100) and zero or below, in bold-face type. 


Jan. Feb. | Mar. Apr=|‘May | June | July Aug. | Sepr |] Oct. “Nov. | Dec. 
ae FAS IA atin ae 
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*Highest and lowest each month. 
EXTREMES OF PRESSURE (INCHES) AND TEMPERATURE (FAHRENHEIT) AT NEW YORK 


Pressure (Sea Level) Temperature 
Month High- Maxi- Mini- 
est Date Lowest Date mum Date mum Date 
31.01 | 27, 1927 | 28.61 | 3, 1913 | v1 | 26, 1050 6 | 10, 187 
January eeaccees . . . ’ == = 
February Sasios 31:00 1, 1920 | 28:70 : 7 25.1920 | —14 | “9! Jone 
March ..... njaievevelars 31.00 9, 1943 | 28.38 , 1914 1945 5, 1872 
April’. iy... sevseeees++| 30.71 | 30, 1934 | 29°03 17, 1929 91 27, I91 12 1. 1923 
May a 30.64 | 22, 1936 | 29:02 . 1929 95 31, 1895 9, 1947 
June 30.56 + 1883 | 29.34 26, 1902 6, 1899 44 3, 1929 
July 30.51 7, 1892 | 29.35 2, 1932 102 9, 19386 54 7, 1914 
August 30.45 31, 1934 | 29.98 24, 1893 102 7, 1918 51 27, 1885 
September .| 380.63 28, 1947 | 28.72 21, 1938 100 7. 1881 39 30, 1912 
October... .. SeleeOng 10, 1929 | 29.06 25, 1925 90 5, 1941 27 27, 1936 
November..... os «| 30,82 28, ee 28.70 13, 1904 81 1, 1950 7 30. 1875 
December... 2325172! Vel OL AOLe Dead 28.73 | 2) 1942 69 10,1946 | —13 | 30; 1917 


Ee REN ss 
New York Temperature é; 
“Highest and lowest degrees in bold face figures 
July ; Aug. | Sept.) Oct. , 
| 60.8 
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64.9 
68. 
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Day’s Length at New York City—Sunrise to Sunset 


Days| Jan. | Feb. | March April | May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Noy. | Dec. 
H.M M. M. | H.M.| H.M. | H.M. | HM M. | H.M. | H.M H.M. | H.M. 
9.19 | 10. 8 | 11.16 | 12.41 13.56 | 14.54 | 15. 2 |-14.18 | 13. 7 | il 47 | 10.27 | 9.31 
9.20 | 10.10 "19 | 12:44 | 13.58 | 14.54 | 15. 2 14.16 | 13. 4 | 11.44 | 10.25 | 9.28 
9.21 | 10.12 | 11.21 | 12.47 | 14. 0 14°55. | 15. 2 | 14.14 | 13. 2 } 11.40 | 10.23 9.27 
9.22 | 10:13 | 11.24 | 12.49 * 4 | 14.57 | 15. 0} 14,12 | 12.59 11.39 | 10.21 | 9.26 

‘| 9523 | 10.15 | 11.26 | 12.52 . 6 | 14.57 | 14.59 1 12.57 | 11.36 | 10.18 | 9.25 
9.2: 10.19 | 11.31 | 12.54 | 14. 9 14°58 | 14.59 | 14. 8 | 12.54 | 11.32 10,15 |. 9.24 
9.25 | 10.21 | 11.33 | 12.57 14.11 | 15. 0 | 14.59 | 14. 7 | 12.51 | 11 31 | 10.13 | 9.23 
$.26 | 10.23 | 11.36 | 12.59 14/13 | 15. 0 | 14.56 | 14. 3 | 12.49 11.27 | 10.11 | 9.22 
9.27 | 10.26 .38 | 13 14.15 “41 | 14:56 | 14. 2 | 12.46 | 11.2 - 9 | 9.21 
9°28 | 10.29 | 11.41 | 13. 5 | 14 17 | 15. 1 | 14.56 : 0 | 12.42 | 11.22 | 10. 7 | 9.20 
9.29 | 10.31 | 11.43 | 13. 14.19 | 15: 2 | 14.54 | 13.57 | 12.41 9|10. 4] 9.19 
9°31 | 10.33 | 11.45 | 13.10 | 14 21} 15; 2 | 14 13.55 | 12.38 | 11.17 | 10. 2 | 9.19 
9.32 | 10.35 | 11.48 | 13.12 | 14 23 |. 15. 4 | 14.51 | 13,53 | 12.34 11,14 9.59 | 9.18. 
933 | 10.37 | 11.50 | 13.15 14.25 | 15. 4 | 14.50 | 13.50 | 12.31 9.59 | 9.17 
9.34 | 10.41 | 11.53 | 13.17 | 1 15. 4 14.49 | 13.48 | 12.30 | 11. 9 9.57 | D.17 
9.37 | 10.43 | 11.57.| 13.20 | 14 29 | 15. 4} 14.47 | 13.46 | 12.26 | 11. 7 9.55 | 9.17 
9.40 | 10.45 2°-@ | 13.22 | 14.31 | 15. 4] 14 13.43 | 12.24 | 11. 4 9.53 | 9.16 
9.41 | 10.48 | 12. 3 | 13.25 14.33 | 15, 4 | 14.44 | 13.41 | 12.23 11. 2 9.50 | 9.15 
9,42 | 10.50 2° 5 | 13.27 | 14.34] 15. 5 | 14.42 13.39 | 12.21 | 10.59 9,49 | 9.15 
9.43 | 10.52 | 12. 8 | 13.20 14.34 | 15. 5 | 14.42 | 13.36 12.18 | 10.57 9.47 | 9.15 
9:45 | 10.56 | 12.11 | 13.32 14.36 | 15. 5 | 14.40 | 13.34 | 12.15 10.53 9.44) 9.14 
9.48 | 10.58 | 12.13 | 13.34 14:38 | 15. 6 | 14.38 | 13.31 | 12.11 10.51 9.44 | 9.14 
9:50 | 11. 0 | 12.16 | 13.37 14.41 | 15. 6 | 14.36 | 13.29 | 12. 8 | 10.49 9.41 | 9,15 
9.52 | 11. 3 | 12.18 | 13.39 | 14 42 |.15. 5 | 14.33 | 18.26 | 12. 5 10.46 9.41 | 9.15 
9.53 "5 | 12.21 | 13.42 | 14.44 | 15. 5 | 14.31 | 13.24 | 12. 3 | 10.44 9.40 | 9.16 
9.54 | 11. 8 | 12.24 | 13.44 |: 14 46 | 15. 5 | 14.31 | 13.21 | 12.0 10.42 9.38 | 9.17 
9.58 | 11.12 | 12.26 | 13.46 14.47 | 15. 4 |] 14.30 |] 13.19 .57 | 10.39 9.36 | 9.17 
10. 0 | 11.14 | 12.29 13.49 | 14.49 | 15. 4 13.16 | 11.55 | 10.37 9.35 | 9.17 
10. 1 | 11.16 | 12.34 | 13.51 14.49 |-15. 3 | 14.26 | 13.15 11.52 | 10.35 9.32 | 9.18 
AOE stoke ecw 0-070 42°36 |. 13.53 | 14.51 | 15. 3 14.24 | 13:12 | 11.48 | 10.32 9.31 | 9.18 
(ie Sy eee 12-39 |....-<. 14.52 |.2....- ; 14.22 | 13.10 ]....... TOS20 iret 9.18 


The above table is one of averages and is approximately correct for an average year. There are slight 
variations from year to year, in extreme cases aS much as 2 or 3 minutes a day. Table does not show 


length of day in seconds. Te: 4 3 
Extremes of Wind, Precipitation and Snowfall at New York 


+Includes sleet. ‘"T’’ trace, less than 0.1 inch. *Beginning 1884-5. 
Wind Velocity 


Highest, miles per hour Precipitation +Snowfall* 
since 191 (Inches) (Inches) 


Month - 
Fast- 
est M.| Dir. Day | Yr. 


_—— | ——$—— 


SS eet 
Greatest Greatest 
24H. | Day | Yr. 24H. | Day Yr. 


JaNuaLy...sercserersere® 76 sw. 3 1913 3.42 3-4 | 1944 13.4 | 23-24) 1935 
February...eeeeereeecets 91 sw. 22 1912 3.25 | 11-12| 1886 17.8 | 17-18 | 1893 
March. ..--seeecsececers 91 sw. 27 1913 3.60 25-26 | 1876 16.5 
ADTil....+scceecvceres 95 nw. 23 1912 3.72 5-6 | 1886 10.2 
74 w 22 1945 4.17 1908 c 
94 Ww. 19 1952 3.88 14-15 | 1917 0.0 
95 nw. 23 1914 3.80 6 1872 0.0 
74 nw. 16 1944 5.05 | 16-17 | 1909 0.0 
og [m | 34 | 1944) 8-27 | 2% | to03 | ore |'280-"| 39 
Mr .-| 113 se. ; — 5 
Qovember oe heat ( w. 1 1934 3.62 | 15-16 | 189 8.8 | 26-27} 1898 
December. ....---2eeer+-t 91 nw. 27 1934 3.23 | 13-14] 1941 25.8 | 26-27 | 1947 


The heaviest snowfall in New York City’s history buried the city Dec. 26-27, 1947. Between 3:20 a.m. 
Dec. 36 and 3:05 a.m. Dec. 27, 25.8 inches of snow fell, or 4.9 inches more than during the blizzard of 
1888, which began at 12:10 a.m. March 12 and ended 2:30 p.m. March 14. But the 1947 snowstorm was 


u. 
fall for the 1947-48 season was the next to heaviest in the records of the New York Weather 
Masson! Getween Dee, 10, 1947, and March 11, 1948, 61.5 inches fell. The all-time record was set in the 
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February 


5 ee! Pei 2.16 50), —0:4 
w |1207 4.2/18 11 —0.5 
2 0 39 4.4| 6 47 0.0 
Th |12 57 3.8|19 05 -—0.1 
3 1 29 4.2| 7 51 0.3 
F 13 47 3.5/20 07 0.2 
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April—Continued 
High Low 
Day 
Time Ht./Time Ht. 
h. m Sry ft. 
12 8 57 Li 310 -0.6 
Th (21 11 «=5.3/15 11 -0.4 
13 43 4.3/3 52 -—0.6 
F |21 59 5.21/15 50 —90.3 
14 |10 39 4.2) 435 —-0.5 
Sa |22 56 5.0/16 32  -—0.2 
-15 |11 39 41} 524 -03 
Su |23 57 4.9)17 22 0.1 
UAL ates -| 6 23 —O0.1 
M |12°40 4.0/18 31 0.3 
17 0 59 4.7| 7 34 0.0 
Tu |13 41 4.,1/19 56 0.4 
18 2 02 4.6] 8 44 0.0 
W /14 45 4.2/21 11 0.3 
19 3 08 4.51946 —-01 
Th |15 50 4.4/22 15 0.1 
20 415 45/1041 -03 
F 16 52 4.7/23 11 —0.2 
21 5 16 4,5)11 31 —-0.5 
Sa |17 47 5.0).. .. SS 
22 610 46/003 -04 
Su |18 36 5.2/12 18 —0.5 
23 6 58 47/053 —0.6 
M }19 20 5.4/13 05 —0.6 
24 7 42 46,141 -0.6 
Tu |20 02 5.4/13 50 —0.5 
25 8 26 4.5/2 26 -—06 
W |20 43 5.3/14 33 -—0.4 
26 9 09 43/310 —-06 
Th /21 24 5.111513 —-0.2 
27 9 54 4.1/3 51 -04 
F |22 05 ‘4.8/15 52 0.1 
28 |10 42 3.91 430 —-0.2 
Sa |22 49 4.6/16 28 0.4 
29 {11 31 3.7| 5 11 0. 
Su |23 33 4.3)17 04 0. 
BO sitet aeDn. BS 0. 
M {12 19 3.6/17 44 1. 
May 
1 0 16 4.1) 6 45 0. 
Tu |13 06 3.5/18 45 1. 
2 1 OL 4.0) 7 46 0. 
W |i3 54 3.5)20 06 1. 
3 1 50 3.8] 8 46 0. 
Th /|14 44 3.6/21 14 1. 
4 2 42 3.8} 9 38 0. 
F 15 38 3.8/22 08 0. 
5 3 43 8.8}10 25 0. 
Sa |16 30 4.1|22 57 0. 
6 4 43 3.9]/11 08 0. 
Su {17 19 4.5/23 44 0. 
7 5 36 4.1)11 51 0. 
M 18 04 ee ‘ 
8 6 25 4.2] 0 31 0. 
Tu |18 45 5.2|12 34 —O. 
9 7 09 4.44119 —03 
W {19 26 5.5/13 20 —0.3 
10 7 53 4.41205 —-0.5 
Th |20 08 5.6/14 04 —0.4 
11 8 40 4.5) 251 —-0.7 
F |2055 5.61451 —0.4 
12 9 34 4.413 38 —08 
Sa |21 48 5.5115 37 -0.3 
13 |10 32 4.41425 —0.7 
Su |22 48 5.31/16 27 —0.2 
14/11 34 4.44515 —0.5 
M /|23 49 5,1)17 22 0.0 
ID SAirrscren --| 611 —-03 
Tu {12 33 4,4/18 27 0.3 
16 0 49 4.9| 715 -02 
W |13 32 4.5/19 43 0.4 
17 1 48 4.7) 8 21 —-0.1 
Th /14 30 4.6/20 54 0.3 
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New York City Tide Tables, 1956 
Noyember—Continued December 
D High Low Low 
a _—_— Ts | ee 
ni Time  Ht.|/Time Ht. |Time Ht. 
h. ft.|h. m. ft. 8 ft. {h.m_ ft. 
13 | 416 4.0/10 42 ; 1 52] 104 -085 
Tu |16 27 3.8|22 55 4.1/13 46 -—0.6 
14 |506 4.3/11 29 : 5.2|149 -05 
W |17.21 3.9123 37 4.0|14 30 —0.6 
15 |550 46|.... x 5.01 232 —03 
Th /18 08 4.0)12 15 3.9115 13 —0.6 23 42 
i6 |631. 49/019 —o.1 481314 —o2|} 22 |..-.. 
F 18 51 4.1/13 00 —0.2 3.8)15 53 —90.5 Sa {12 00 
171710 5.2|100 .—03 4.51353  0.0/| 23 | 0 38 
Sa |19 32 4.2113 45 —0.4 3.6/16 31 -—0.3 Su |12 56 
1s |749 5.3| 144° ~0.4 4314.30 o3|| 24 | 1 34 
Su |20 14 4.3|14 30 -—0.6 3.6117 09 —90.1 M (|13 52 
io |831 54/228 -05 4.11507 0.5|| 25 | 2 31 
M {21 01 4.2)15 15 —0.7 ee ..|17 49 0.1 
20 |919 53/312 —0.5 35/545 0.7 
Tu |21 56 4.2)15 59 —90.7 3.9/18 32 0.3 
21/1014 521358 —04 3.51639 0.9 
W  |22 57 4.2}16 47 —0.6 3.7|19 25 0.4 
22 11115 5.0/4 48 —0.2 3.61757 1.0 
Th |23 58 4.2)17 38 —0.5 3.61/20 24 0.4 
Dieu crt ae oe 1547 3.71905 0.8 
F 12 15 4.8)18 37 —0.3 3.4/21 19 0.3 
24 1058 42] 6 59 3.911002 06 
Sa /|13 14 4.619 44 —0.2 3.4/22 07 0.2 
25 1 56 4.3] 8 16 R 4.1)10 53 0.3 
Su /14 15 4.41/20 48 —-—0.2 3.5|22 54 0.0 
26 2 56 4.4) 9 24 44/11 43 0.0 
 M {15 16 4.2|21 46 —0.3 3.6)/23 41 —0.2 
27 1356 46/1023 —0.1 ‘gle ka 
Tu {16 19 4.2/22 40 —0.4 3.8112 32 —90.3 
28 4 56 4.8)11 17 —0.3 5.1; 030 -—-04 
WwW }17 18 4.2|23 29 -—0.5 4.0/13 22 -—0.6 
BOE eb ABO: - 6.0\.-7 5.31121 -06 
Th /18 13 4.2)12 09 —0.5 4.2)14 11 -—0.9 
80 1-6 87> 6.2] 0-17- —0.58 5.4211 -0.7 
F 19 00 4.2112 58 —0.6 4.3)/14 58 —1.1 


Tide is the rising and falling of the sea and is rightly attributed to the attractive influence of the 
moon, modified by a similar influence of the sun, which is less in influence because of the dis 
from the attracting body. Tides at most places occur twice each day, becoming each day later by half 

e to the same height. At new and full moon the 


Time of Tides at Points on the Atlantic Coast 
Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
To be added or subtracted from Time of Tides tables at New York City, as shown on pages 423.496 


H. M. H,. M M. 
Albany, N. Y......... add} 9 05||League Island, Pa.....add| 5 2 35 
Annapolis, Md..:..... add) 9 15//Marblehead, Mass... ..add 24 2 55 
Atlantic City, N. J....sub.| 1 10]/Miami Beach, Fla.,...sub.| 0 4 35 
Baltimore, Md. . -add) 11 00//Nahant, Mass........add| 2 © 55 
Bar Harbor, M -add} 2 15!/Nantucket, Mass.’ )*"' add| 3 8 30 
Beaufort, S. C. .add| 0 35 k, N, J. 0 0 40 
Block Is. Hbr., R. sub.| 1 0 2 2 
Boston, Mass.........add| 2 3 2 38 
Bridgeport, Conn....,. add] 2 2 2 40 
Reh es Re bighpaie es Eup. 2 1 0 35 
ape May, N. J....... su 1 Savannah, Ga,...... add 
Charleston, 8. C....., sub.| 0 0 Southport, N. C...... mae H 30 
PeDOre: ee ra a}; 2-2 1 Viney’d Hav'n, Mass... .a, 2 55 
G rears = eka Tatbil add| 2 0 Washington, D. C....ladd| 12 25 
Hel GORING Nes heres» add} 2 6 Watch Hill, R.1...... sub.| 0 05 
Isle of Shoals, N, H....add| 2 2 West Point, N. Y add] 3 25 
Jacksonville, Fla,... |) add! 1 5 001! Wilmington, N. C../!laddl 2 05 
AVERAGE RISE AND FALL OF TIDE 
Places Feet | Ins. Places Feet | Ins. Places Feet | Ins, 
Balboa, Panama...} 12 7 Mobile, Ala... .... 6 
Baltimore, Md..... 1 1 {|New London, Conn 2 7 ganay: Sie a 7 
Boston, Mass | 9 6 ||New Orleans, La...|- See Not San Franciscc Me eCY ul 
Charleston, 9. é 5 1 Newport, R. I... 3 6 |/Savann, 7 5 
Colon, Panama 1 1 ||New York, N.Y¥..:| 4 5 ||Seattle, Wash 7 7 
Hastport, Me...) 18 2 ||Olare. Comfort, Va] 2 Tampa, Fla... 2: !| (J 10 | 
POX... adelphia, Pa... ingt ye 
Key West, Fla.....| 1 4 ||Portiand, Me.....: 3 it Wemlarton 2. Ca] 


At New Orleans, the periodic rise an i 
being about tee Pp i and fall of the tide varies with 


€ greatest tides in the world are teported in the Bay of Fundy, between Nova Scotia and Ww 


ms, it is possible for th Ae 
A e 
ie is 20 feet but e 


oh i 


we a 
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ART GALLERIES, LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS 


Classified under Regions. Consult also Washington, D. C., and New York City. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Atheneum, Hartford 
Wadsworth Atheneum, 25 Atheneum Sq., N., 
Hartford, Conn., established 1844, comprises Colt, 
Morgan and Avery Memorial buildings of 50 gal- 
leries illustrating arts of Europe and America, 
containing J. P. 
bronzes, porcelain, silver; Wallace Nuttin 
lection of early American furniture; painting from 
1300 A.D. to today; tapestries, arms, armor; Dé: 


tume; S. P. Avery collection of oriental porcelain 
and modern bronzes; iter 

ings; religious arts of the Middle Ages and Renais- 
sance. The Ath 

brary, 
tin and catalogues of exhibitions. 


Mystic Seaport 

stic Seaport, Mystic, Conn., is a 19th century 
coastal village recreated by the Marine Historical 
Association, Inc. Buildings include an apothecary, 
smithy, chapel, schoolhouse, ropewalk, sail loft 
and museums. At the docks lie the wooden whale- 
ship, Charles W. Morgan; the square-rigger 
Joseph Conrad; schooner Australia; Chinese junk 
Mon Lei and ferryboat Brinckerhoft. In 1954 
there were over 100,000 visitors, including 900 


boats 
At Yale University 


New Haven, Conn., 
hn Trumbull (Washing- 


the first art gallery connected with a university. 
The original gallery was replaced 

The collections contain objects 
ancient Orient, of Greece and Rome 
(notably antiquities from the University’s excava- 
i a Hellenistic-Roman trade 
from Gerash in 


Natural History, Yale Uni- 
George Peabody, is used 
teaching and scientific re- 
search, It has large collections in verterbrate pale- 


ainting ever 
ere are two 


has 


shows the culture of the Plains Indians and an- 
other the prehistoric culture of South America. 


Antiquarian, 
Concord, Mass., situated at 
Turnpike, contains antiques from Concord families, 
1685-1870, and relics associated 

and literary history _of Concord, the seat of Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, Henry D. Thoreau, 
do Emerson, Amos Bronson Alcott, Louisa M. Al- 
cott, Elizabeth Peabody, Frank Sanborn, William 
Ellery Channing, Daniel Chester French, Ephraim 
Bull and other famous Americans 


. The study of 
Emerson’s house, with his books as he left them, 
been moved into the museum, 


has here are also 
relics of Thoreau’s stay at Walden; and books, 
furniture, letters, glass ‘and other memorabilia of 
old Concord, where ‘the embattled farmers 5' 


and fired the shot heard ‘round the world.” 


and ing co’ 

has nearly 1,000,000 titles, covering 20 miles of 
shelving. It has the most complete collection of 
early American newspapers, almanacs, and Amer- 
ican printing before 1820. The collections of 
local history for the entire country, biography, and 
American literature are notable. Graphic arts, 
such as lithographs, early American engraving, 
and engraved bookplates are other fields in which 
the library is constantly used by researchers. 


Berkshire Museum, Pittsfield 
The Berkshire Museum, Pittsfield, Mass., is an 
art, science and local histo! museum. The 
eight art galleries include painting, sculpture and 

times to the present 
urn, 


. “The Adoration of the Magi,” 
dated 1477, by the Spanish pe Juan Pons, is 
the most famous work to discovered by this 
artist and teacher. An educational program of 
and music is 


Boston Museum of Fine -Arts 

_ The Museum of Fine Arts, Fenway and Hunt- 
ington. Ave., Boston, contains superior collections 
of the art of the Far East, the Middle East, 
Egypt and America. The Chinese and Japanese 
painting and sculpture collections contain many 
rare items and there is an important Indian col- 
lection. The Museum has conducted excavations 
in Egypt and obtained valuable objects at Gizeh. 
In the classical collection the Eros relief, the 
Cretan chryselophantine statuette and the gold 
bowl are considered exceptional. 

The textiles include examples of Medieyal French 
and Flemish work, also Asiatic, Peruvian, Coptic, 
English and American. Medieval and Renaissance 
sculpture are well represented. The examples of 
decorative arts include the Liberty bowl and other 
pieces by Paul Revere. The American period rooms, 
from the 17th to the early 19th century, are au- 
thentic interiors and include a McIntire room irom 
Peabody, Mass., and the Karolik American furni- 
ture and paintings, 1720 to 1865. 

In painting the major works of ail important 


- schools of Europe and America are represented. 


The Museum has Velasquez’ Don Carlos and the 
Dwarf, El Greco’s Fray Paravicino, Van der Wey- 
den’s St. Luke Drawing the Virgin, Rembrandt’s 
St. John, Lorenzetti’s Madonna, Duccio’s Cruci- 
fixion, as well as outstanding work by Gauguin, 
Caravaggio, Canaletto, Copley, Rubens, Renoir, 
Manet, Cezanne and Monet. 


Boston Museum of Science 

Boston Museum of Science, Science Park, Boston, 
combines exhibits of natural history, science, in- 
dustry, man, public health and astronomy. It car- 
ries forward in a 1951 structure the work of the 
Museum of Natural History, founded 1830. 

The Museum specializes in exhibits that operate 
or permit audience participation. A fully equipped 
ship’s bridge, with instruments, faces up Charles 
River. The atomic energy exhibit, with a 6-ft. 
model of Uranium-235 atom, has continuous cloud 
chambers in which cosmic ray tracks and radio- 
active particles are made visible. Marine transpor- 
tation is explained with the help of a 9,000,000 
candlepower lens from Navesink, N. J., lighthouse, 
and models of ships and engines. Among the dio- 
ramas is a notable one showing the building of a 
pyramid at Gizeh, with 2,500 figures. 


At Harvard University 

The Computation Laboratory of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass., was completed in 1946. 
Under the direction of Prof. Howard H. Aiken, 
research is carried on in fields relating to the con- 
struction and operation of large-scale digital cal- 
culating and data processing machinery in both 
its scientific and its commercial applications. 

The building houses a library of 850 yolumes, 
shops and laboratories. In the center of the 
building is the machine room, where the IBM 
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of Daniel Webster, Ebenezer and early Greek, Orie Spanish talian = 
ts; Dui Leavitt, al; nar and bronzes. ae oe nae 


Trumbull, and many The Buffalo Museum of Science, Hi 
Crayford Notch” by Thomas Buffalo, N. Y., is operated by the Buftalo Society 
Bhd ys popular tion. of Natural Sciences. Its exhibits in full color in 17 
ty ee two Revoluti War compact halls tell a related story of man’s scien- 
flags of the Second New Hampshire Con- tific knowledge, beginning with the constitution of 

Le Arm: hich were ro b matter and ending with civilization. 
Fort Anne, New York (1777). Exhibited here Outstanding among the permanent exhibits are 
also are collections of New og glass- the -Transparen G the Malvina Hoffman 
Collection of historic bronzes of selected racial types, the 
china, silver and pewter services from New Ham: operated doll exhibit illustrating the laws of - 
shire churebes, muninture paper 0067 se ee ity. the eer Coral Reef group, the famous 
Dani ibster, Gene: . and archand wax flowers in the Hall of Plant Life 
Pierce Collections. and the Hall of Conservation, the Milestones of 


+ Science embracing rare editions of books on science; 
Newport and Providence Seance “and South Pacific collections of primitive 

Historical Society, Newport, R. L., art, folk art textiles from Indonesia, and_collec- 
founded 1853, has a marine and exten- tions of Chinese ceramics and bro! , and Meso- 


m 
sive exninite ot silver, gue, glass, furniture, potamian seals. 

i uses two brick structures and a m 
fisise built by the Seventh Day Baptists in 1729 Cooperstown Museums 
and owns a house of 1675, an ancient grist mill Cooperstown, N. ¥., on Lake Otsego, was the 
and several forts. The library has 150,000 books one-time home of Jas. Fenimore Cooper and in- 
and 1,700 manuscript vols. of log books, custom spired his Leatherstocking Tales. It has three dis- 
house papers, mercantile records; also loose mss. tinctive museum: 


of the 17th and 18th centuries. ball Hall F. 
The Rhode Island Historical Society, Providence, Museum, opened 1939, contains a distinguished col- 


R. I., occupies the historic John Brown House, 52 lection of baseball souvenirs. Balls, bats, uniforms 

ers Bt. i compriacs, a museum of objects of of famous players, like Babe Ruth and Cy Young, 
e Island origin and rooms contain furni- 

ture made by Newport 18th century ninct makers. many stars, lithographs and paintings of early 

The library specializes in the history of Rhode #ames and famous incidents, a complete set of 

Island and genealogy. pictures of 


the g teal 
exhibits in the collection. One of the items is 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC Ruth’s No. 3 uniform, permanently retired (June 
13, 1948) by the New York Yankees. 
The building 
The Thomas Alva Edison Museum, West Orange, paseball heroes are commemorated. Nearby is the 


N. J., opened 1948, by Thomas Alva Edison Foun- Abner Doubleday field, asserted to have been the 


ition, rises Edi *s li first in which modern baseball was played. 
dation, comp: dison’s library of 10,000 books P itmere TE rn ete 80, 4o th ies 


i e 
where the phonograph, universal electric motor, tive office of the New York State Historical Assn. 


ykel-iron-alkaline sto 2 cture 2nd contains one of its museums. It has Browere’s 
le a ee rps allo od Bane ried famous life masks of the Founding Fathers, his- 


approselt to elect = 4 art and of New York state ainters. It conducts 
Montclair Art Museum exhibits, seminars and educational work. 
The Montclair Art Museum, Montclair, N. J., The Farmers’ Museum, across the road from 


is the only public museum in the state dedicated en- Fenimore House, operated by the Historical Assn., 


irely to . The museum hou undreds of art 
Be ee eT claditl Se eee examples ty pottery and dairy utensils used in New York state 
the four cultural groups of North American In- since colonial times. Besides the main building, a 
dians; 3 large collection ot American and foreign great stone dairy barn, it has a amity. pe i 
P S, Si es, and prints; an Eig n * 
Century ee clock: various pieces of furniture, Office, etc., of the 1800-1840 period. The Cardift 
early costumes; a Fifteenth Century illuminated Giant, famous hoax of 80 years ago, carved from 
Book of the Hours: English, Irish, Scotch, French a block of gypsum, is on view. 
and American silver; mese sn es an * 
ther Oriental art objects; Roman glass dating Corning Glass Center 
from 1000 B. C.; and Greek and Roman pottery. Corning Glass Center, Corning, N.Y., opened 
May, 1951, on the centennial of Corning Glass 
r orks, con e Corning Museum 0} ass, @ 
Newark Museum works, ¢ tains the Cornin Musew Pf Glass, 
43-49 Washington St., Newark, library devoted soXe y e subject of glass; the 
N.J., a museum of art, science and industry, Waerg Hall of Science and Industry and the Steuben 
a program of changing exhibitions, a Junior factory where the making of crystal glass is dem- 
uum and arts workshops for adults. Its col- onstrated. Examples of glass from pre-Christian 
setions include 400 AmeriCmerican sei with times to early ae ey of ane 200-inch dise {or 
: shown. e - 
primitives wel Naeger ae ener spe the Hale Telescope on Palomar Mtn. is on exhibi- 


the Eugene Schaefer collection of ancient glass, tion. It conducts ten weeks of summer theatre. 


ceramics, bronzes and jewelry. Science collections 4 
faclude birds,” insects, fossils, economic botany, Fort Ticonderoga Museum 
minerals, shells, fossils. There also are a plane- Fort Ticonderoga Museum is located in the re- 


tarium, over 200 models of mechanical movements, stored fort, commanding the waters connecting 
a lending library circulating over 10,000 three- Lake George with Lake Champlain in Essex Co., 
dimensional objects, and a reference library. New- N. Y. The village of the same name is one mile 
ark’s oldest schoolhouse (1784) stands in the gar- west. The fort and adjacent grounds are-owned by 
den. The main building (1926) was the gift of Fort Ticonderoga Association. Ruined casements 


Louis Bamberger. = wale Ed be ‘gore Fides and eee — 
F ures similar e origina! ave n side 
New Jersey State Museum tures Siis and are filled with relics of Indian, colo- 


New Jersey State Museum, State House Annex, nial and Revolutionary days, including arms, shot, 
Trenton, N. J., estab. 1890, is a division of the utensils, glass, etc., picked up on the grounds, Oc- 
Dept. of Education. It shows exhibits of birds cupied by thousands of troops in the 18th century. 
and mammals, physical and economical geology, The fort was begun 1755 by the French and 
Indian artifacts and other New Jersey materials. named Fort Carillon. In 1758 it was the head- 
The museum sends out instructional films and quarters of Gen. Montcalm, who captured Fort 
other materials to schools and community groups. William Henry on Lake George. In 1758 Montcalm 
Operates. with County Educational Audio-Visual with 3,800 stood off the British Gen. Abercromby 
eyes Bn oe, At cites anmnense and, senamed 
: FE) nm. Lor rey erst and rename: 
Albright Gallery, Buffalo Ticonderoga. On May 10, 1775 Ethan Allen and 
The Albright Art Gallery Buffalo, N. Y., con- his Green Mountain Boys. with Benedict Arnold 
ducted by the Buffalo Fine Academy, includes joining in, surprised the British garrison. 
in its permanent collection works by David, Seur- The cannon of the fort were hauled across New 
at, Cezanne, Renoir, Degas, Vuillard, Picasso, England by Gen. Henry Knox to Washington’s 
Soutine, Gauguin, Bellows, Hassam, Homer, Earl, batteries at Dorchester Heights, opposite Boston. 
Gilbert Stuart, Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, In 1777_Gen. John Burgoyne captured the fort. 
Romney, Lawrence, Claude Lorrain, di Credi, When Burgoyne surrendered at Saratoga the 
Pannini, Carpaccio, ‘Reubens and Gericault; sculp- fort came back into American hands. Benedict 
ture by jllol, Despiau, Brancusi, Lachaise, Arnold built his {ill-fated flotilla on the beach 
Lehmbruck, Pipchitz and Gericault; also rare below the fort 1776. 
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At Corneil University 


The Collection of ional History and the 
University Archives are housed in the Albert R. 
Mann Libr at Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York. The lection of Regional History was 
established in 1942 with the aid of a Rockefeller 
grant, and in 1951 the University Archives was 
established and added to: this division. 

The combined collections already hold more 
than 6,000,000 manuscript sheets and volumes, 
newspapers, pamphlets, broadsides, maps, pic- 
tures, photographs, recordings, microfilms, and 

ovies, emphasizing the histo: of New York 
State and the activities of its residents. Of special 
interest to researchers are extensive collections 
relating to the development of western lands. The 
Archives include the correspondence files and rec- 
ords of the founders, administrators, professors, 
and alumni of. Corneil. 

The Andrew Dickson White Museum of Art, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, opened in 
November, 3. The building is the former 
President’s House, built in 1876 by Andrew D. 
White, co-founder and first president of the 
university. 

The museum houses the university’s art collec- 
tions, including 16th, 17th and 19th century paint- 
ings in the Maganini and Clark collections, and 
Paintings by young contemporaries, especially in 
he Zadok and Solinger collections. The William 
P. Chapman collection of more than 3,000 prints 
contains an outstanding group of etchings and 
lithographs by Whistler, and other works of 
graphic art from the 16th to the 20th century. 

A focus for community interest and activity in 
the arts as well as a part of the university’s edu- 
cational program, the museum sponsors exhibi- 
tions of works from the permanent collections, 
loan exhibitions, lectures, discussions, motion 

ictures and other activities. It is the center for 
he university’s annual Festival of Contemporary 


Arts 
New York State Museum 

The New York State Museum, Albany, New York, 
had its origin (1836) in materials gathered 4 the 
Geological and Natural History Surveys of the 
State of New York, These materials, placed un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New York in 1845, formed 
the nucleus of the collections of the New York 
State Museum of Natural History established by 
the State Legislature in 1870. Today the Museum 
is the custodian of all-state-owned property, ap~ 
propriate to a general museum, which is not Placed 
in other custody by specific law. 

The extensive collections are grouped under the 
headings of geology, Paleontology, zoology, en- 
tomology, botany, archeology and ethnology, his- 
tory and industry, and the fine arts. Its most im- 
portant collections are in geology and biology. 
These contain basic scientific source materials, 
including ety. hundred type specimens. 

The exhibit halls of the State Museum are on 
the fifth floor of the State Education Building, in 
the heart of Albany. Some of the more famous 
exhibits are the restoration of the Gilboa Devonian 
forest, the Cohoes mastodon, the six life-size Tro- 
quois Indian groups, the original water color bird 
paintings of Louis Agassiz Fuertes, and the scenes 
of nineteenth century life by BR. L. Henry, N.A 


Rochester Museums 

George Eastman House of Photography, 900 East 
Ave., Rochester, N. Y., opened 1949, is a memorial 
to George Eastman, photographic pioneer, and 
occupies his former home. It contains extensive 
historical collections, including Daguerre’s cam- 
eras, Fox Talbot prints, Muybridge negatives, 
technological material down to color rocesses of 
Mannes and Godowsky; a large collection of early 
motion pictures; 30,000 movie stills; examples of 
cameras and apparatus, a library of 4,000 vols. and 
bound sets of photographic magazines going back 
to 1850. The paintings collected by Eastman, in- 
cluding Rembrandt, Tintoretto,, Van Dyck, Rom- 
ney, Gainsborough, etc., remain in their original 
places. Cavalcade of Color is a showing of 700 
color slides with sound and music. The Birthplace 
of George Eastman was brought here from Water- 
town, N.Y. 

Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences, 
founded 1912, is a community museum of the 
natural history, archaelogy, ethnology, culture and 
industrial science of western New York, with 
educational exhibits, classes and lectures. It has 
pioneer shops and rooms, a hall of American 
women’s fashions and a hall of optical science, 


Franklin D. Roosevelt Library 

The Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, Hyde Park, 
N. Y., was established by joint resolution of Con- 
gress approved July 18, 1939, to preserve and make 
available books, manuscripts and other historical 
material donated by President Roosevelt, and re- 
lated historical material. The building was 
erected with privately subscribed funds on a sec- 


-Here he completed his Life of Washington 


tion of the R estate turned over to the 
Government 4, 1940. The museum portion 
has historic documents and bas vag ship 
models, art objects and curios. All of books 
and f collections are ayail- 
the lefeere Mees mes A number of 

Ts are eS e F i 
Bis “assosiates have placed their personal papers 
The Library is maintained the Government 
d is administered by the National Archives and 
Records Service of the General Services Admin, 


Sunnysid: 
the home of W: 


here from 1836 until his death in 1859, 
1842-46, spent in Madrid as minister to 


entertained hackers 
William Cullen Bryant, 
Willi: Res' 


S, at tored thr the generosity of 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., @ house is a pic- 
turesgue example of romantic Gothic in a wooded 


Tarrytown-Yonkers Restorations 

Three fully restored buildings recalling Ss 
when manors were established by royal edict 
the province of New York are located on the old 

bany Post Road, now Broadway (U. S. 9) in 
Yonkers and North Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Philipse Manor Hall, Yonkers, N. Y., was 
¢. 1682 by Frederick Philipse, carpenter-architect 
for Director Peter Stuyvesant of the Dutch province 
of New Netherland. Philipse was granted the 
manor of Philipsborough by the British, 1693, and 
by 1694 owned a huge terrain on the Hudson from 
Spuyten Duyvil, opposite the northern tip of 
Manhattan, to the Croton River, The Manor 
Hall, only surviving building of a community 
of mills and barns on the banks of the Nepperhan 
River (now underground) was augmented by 
Philipse’s grandson, 1745, and was @ center of 
colonial social life. When the Philipse family 
remained loyal the Revolution 
it Was confiscated and sold; taken over by the 
State, 1908, it was restored by th 


and more recently by New York State. 
Philipse Castile, built 
Pocantico in North Tarrytown, N. Y. bee 


and his second wife, Catherine van Cortlandt. In 
Sleepy Hollow Cemetery are buried many great 
Americans, including Irving, J, K. Paulding, Carl 
Schurz and Andrew Carnegie, 
Syracuse Fine Arts 
The Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, Syracuse 


record library and loan Service, lectures, films and 


for children and adults in painting, dtawingeace 


. 
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Buhl Planetarium, Pittsburgh ee ae ct ce ry ee ie 


: collection um con- 
The Buhl Planetarium and Institute of Popular tains pl 

; Science, Pittsburgh, Pa., has an auditorium seat- fate glans, chon Bil Parts 08 Ta oT ea 

4 ing 500 and can demonstrate 9,000 stars and plan- P isanintAena 

ets, and comets, clouds and other phenomena. It ennsylvania Academy 
fies five-galleries devoted to the natural sciences, _, The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts in 
"The Micro-z00, showing microscopic water animals Philadelphia, Fa., founded 1805, is the oldest. art 
magnified to monster size is a popular feature. A institution in the United States. Or “to 
jo-inch siderostat telescope is available for public Promote the cultivation of the fine arts in Ameri- 
use. Schedule for schools includes tours and labora- 8, it set high standards of excellence, which 
tory demonstrations for science classes, sky dramas have been maintained in its acquisition of paint- 
and exhibitions for geography, eS and English ings and in its educational work. The institution 


classes; and monthly changes galleries. possesses a representative cross section of Ameri-~ 
: A . can art, from the collections of Peales, Gilbert 
Carnegie. Institute, Pittsburgh Stuarts, Sullys througn Eakins, Homer and - 


Carnegie Institute, located in Schenley Park, Sia rat ey contemporary artists of national im= 


Pittsburgh, Pa., founded and endowed by Andrew P * e . 

Carnegie (1896), houses under one roof the central ennsylvania Historical 

pranch of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, with Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 1300 Locust 
special departments covering technology art, and St., Philadelphia, Pa., has one of the most 
music; the Department of Fine Arts, wi bh arepre- important manuscript depositories in the U.S. 
sentative and growing collection of modern ainting consisting of over 4,000,000 items. Its library has 
‘and sculpture, and with the distinction of having approximately 500,000 books, pamphlets, and 
international exhibitions of paintings; Carnegie periodicals. Included are books from the library 
Museum, covering the natural sciences and applied of Benjamin Franklin, an almost complete set of 


arts, and Carnegie Music Hall. Poor Richard Almanacks, including the first 
, 2 4 i issue of 1733; Pennsylvania printings of the 18th 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia century; the Cassel collection of Pennsylvania 


German imprints; the Charlemagne Tower collec- 

Franklin Institute, Benjamin Franklin Parkway : 
aeranklin institute. Tenis, founded 1824, is one “On, Of, Colones 7000 vols. of newspapers in- 
of the country’s oldest and foremost institutions cjyqding at least one "paper for every date of issue 


for the study and promotion of the mechanic ; 

arts and applied science. The building contains Se opening pie batts ee oe 

@ memorial hall dedicated to Franklin, a museum, myseum has portraits and memorabilia of Penn 

a libraty, the Fels Planetarium and offices. A anklin, Washington and Lincoln. The Penne 

LoS coe ge eon et Raman by James Earle syiyania’ Magazine of History and Biography is 
The Museum maintains scientific exhibits which the oldest general historical magazine. 


may be operated by visitors. There are perma- P hiladelphia Museum of Art 
nent exhibits showing applications of basic science The Philadelphia Museum of Art at Benjamin 
and special displays on current developments. Franklin Parkway and Fairmount Ave., Philadel- 


The Fels Planetarium, donated to the Franklin phia, Pa., has collections of first rank in the arts 
Institute, 1933, by Samuel S. Fels, reproduces the of Europe and America, representative of the 
stellar world of past, present and future. Christian era and especially rich in medieval, 

The Library, founded at the same time as the Renaissance, modern and oriental art, in painting, 
Institute, has over 146,000 vols., 9,000 maps and sculpture and tapestries. Among antique archi- 
51,000 pamphlets, including complete runs of do- tectural exhibits are the Romanesque cloister of 
mestic and foreign technical periodicals. the 11th century from Saint-Genis de Fontaines, 

The. Journal of the Franklin Institute, first France; three rondels of French Gothic glass of 
issued 1826, has been published continually since. about 1270 A. D., a portal from the abbey of St. 
Its papers are arition by distinguished and Laurent of the 12th century; a French Gothic 
qualified workers in scientific fields. chapel from Pierrecourt of the 14th century; an 

The Committee on Science and the Arts of the altar from the Church of the Templars at Norroy- 
Institute awards medals and_certificates of merit sur-Vair (Vosges) about 1400, and a French 
to men or organizations deserving of Tecognition Gothic room of the 15th century from Le Mans. 
for their work in science, the most distinguished Conspicuous among the Renaissance objects from 
of which is the Franklin Medal. : Italy and France are the sculptures and carvings 

The Franklin Institute Laboratories for ‘Re- in marble, bronze and wood from the Foule col- 
search and Development specialize in research for lection, including a Virgin and Child by Desiderio, 
industry and the U. S. Government, Problems in an Adoring Virgin by Luca della Robbia and numer- 
physical science, particularly nuclear physics, are ous 15th century bronzes. Among the architectural 
studied by the Institute’s Bartol Research Foun- units are elements from the Picolomini-Palace in- 
dation at Swarthmore, Pa. The Biochemical Re- Siena, Santa Maria del Popolo in Rome, and the 
search Foundation, affiliated with the Institute, Chateau de Pagny, including its choir screen and 
has laboratories at Newark, Del., for the study the sculptured Virgin of Pagny. 
of cell growth, reproduction and diseases from a The south wing of the Museum is devoted to 
chemical point of view, and of new organic com- oriental art, beginning with the Near East, where 


apeutic value. the installation includes the carpets of the Mc- 
palma sna. / AYE eis Tihenny Collection and the Joseph Lees Williams 
Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh Memorial Collection. From Sasanian Persia comes 


an arched portal excavated at Damghan, as well 
Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., founded 1913 45 4 series of bas-reliefs from Rayy. Islamic art of 
by Andrew oe ete en Wabes en: Heypt, Anatolia and Persia is represented, the last 
doweea sciences, co) training research workers by 2 iosae Tevetment gr tee both of te 
and providing technical information of de oan Safavid period. the display of art of India in- 
dustries and municipalities, ir anther Mar, cludes an entire sculptured temple portico of the 
health and resources. From aed *94784,344, of 15th century from Madura besides many works 
Bea srr: paar Sener eer research: WW. -On-(te Graeco-Buddhist, Buddhist and Hindu 
Ww ,033, periods. e section devote te) e art o 
the 6 departments and on 12 eeueyiat DE ea China surrounds a large palace hall of the Ming 
147 members engaged. In appl science peri oad 88 other ansior units a stone 
omb chamber 0: e T’ang dynasty. 
ments ‘and fellowships pro- g 
s DUPE 054, departments, ABe Souenteh papers gof'™OlEtion of over 1,000 paintings, containing 
and 62 other scientific articles. poe ead © many Italian and Flemish masterpieces by such 
issues Mellon Institute News, American Po. moe artists as Van Eyck, Van der Weyden, Masolino. 
issues I Assn, News,. and Industrial Hygiene antonnella da Messina, Botticelll, Rubens and 
Digest. ; Rembrandt. The Anna H. Wilstach collection 
es Phil ad elphia ee ret Sees PS a Pacersie gee 
9 paintings. e John H. McFadden collection has 
The Academy of Natural Bovences - Peper tr eneush deth cen teisy eo and Aandnee Dee 
kway (1812), the oldest scien- m. L. an eo. i ns collectio: i 
ttt a ion. of its Bnd. possesses a collection Dutch, English, American and notably French 
of natural objects in many respects unrivaled. Its paintings from Poussin to the Impressionists, sup- 
Natural History Museum exhibits animal life- plemented by Post-impressionists in the Lisa 
minerals, birds common to Philadelphia Norris Elkins collection. There is an_ excellent 
and vicinity and from all parts of the earth; the collection of French 20th century art in the Galla- 
: which reveais glowing colors tin and Arensberg collections and a large new 
erals, and the Hall of Earth section devoted wholly to modern art. 


raphically depicts the story of e fi ; 
History: “gad its arst inhabitants. A hall of birds University of Pennsylvania 
is named for J. J. Audubon, once a member, The University Museum, of the University of 


z collection of birds contains Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, Pa., was founded 
ioe, Academy ¢ 5 Uspeciinens, and its insect col- 1889 and is concerned with the study of man, par- 


~ 
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seum research. 

The American Section contains exhibits illustrat- 
ing the customs, arts, and industries of the historic 
Indian tribes of North America; Mayan and Mexi- 
can pottery and sculpture; archaeological objects 
from South America, compris: Colombian gold 
work, Peruvian pottery and textiles, and ethno- 
logical collections illustrating the living tribes- 

‘he Babylonian Section contains a tablet library 
with about 20,000 cuneiform documents from 
Nippur and Ur. The il Paes collection includes 
pieces from the temple of Merenptah; the Far East 
Section has iconography of the Gupta, Gandhara 
and South India schools; there are mosaic foun- 
tains in the Islamic section and collections from 
Ancient Crete, Greece, Italy, Cyprus and Palestine. 

The Elkins Library of the Museum contains ap- 
proximately 30,000 volumes relating to archaelogy, 
anthropology, ethnology and allied subjects. 

The Johnson Film Library contains approximate- 
ly 80,000 feet of 16 mm. motion picture films, some 
in color, The Educational Department gives classes 
and gallery talks for school, college and club groups. 


Valley Forge 

Valley Forge State Park, 2,033 acres, 22 mi. n. 
of Philadelphia (State Roads 23 and 83) preserves 
the site of Washington’s encampment during 
the hard winter of 1777-78, when 11,098 soldiers 
reported for duty of whom 2,898 were incapacitated. 
Of special interest are Washington’s headquarters, 
National. Memorial Arch, restored soldiers’ huts, 
field hospital, redoubts. Dogwood blooms, in May, 
attract many visitors. Adjoining are Washington 
Memorial Chapel, built by the Rev. W. Herbert 
Burk; the Cloister of the Colonies, Peace 
carillon, Museum of American History and Me- 
morial Bell Tower dedicated 1953 by the D.A-R. 


Delaware Art Center 

The Wilmington Society of the Fine Arts, Est. 
1912, occupies its own building, the Delaware Art 
Center, Park Dr. at Woodlawn Ave., Wilming- 
ton, Del. It supports permanent exhibits, varied 
monthly exhibitions, lectures and a large educa- 
tional program, with classes for children and 
adults. Of unique value is its collection-of Paint- 
aed and drawings by Howard Pyle (born in Wil- 
mington 1853, died in Florence, 1911). The Art 
Center has the extensive Bancroft English Pre- 
Raphaelite Collection of Paintings by Rossetti, 
Brown, Watts, Sandys, Burne-Jones, Millals, and 
Owns some contemporary American paintings. 


SOUTH 


Baltimore Museum of Art 

The Baltimore Museum of Art, Baltimore, Md., 
has extensive collections of Paintings, sculp 
ture, ceramics, tapestries, furniture, covering many 

eriods. A partial list includes: Mosaics, from 2nd 
0 6th century A.D., from Antioch, Syria: Oriental 
Room containing sculpture, bronze vessels and 
ceramics; Saidie A. May Collection of classical, 
medieval and Renaissance art, as well as an im- 

ortant collection of modern paintings and sculp- 
ure, principally French: Jacob Epstein Collection 
of paintings by Old Masters, bronzes by Rodin and 
Barye; Mary Frick Jacobs Collection of European 
aintings from the 15th to the 18th century, tapes- 
ries. furniture, porcelains, jades, and other ob- 
jets dart; Mrs. P. B. Daingerfield Collection of 
English, French and American 18th and early 19th 
century paintings; George A. Lucas Collection (on 
loan) of 19th century French paintings; Cone Col- 
lection of late 19th and 20th century French 
paintings and sculpture (including a survey of Ma- 
tisse and numerous items by Picasso), as well as 
textiles, laces, jewelry, rugs, furniture and other 
art objects of various periods and cultures; the 
Gallagher Memorial Collection of contemporary 
American painting; Maryland Wing with colonial 
rooms, paintings and Americana and the White 
Collection of Maryland silver. 

The Saidie A. May Young People’s Art 
Center has 4 studios, a large gallery, a lecture 
hall, staff offices of the Museum’s Education 
Department, which conducts painting, sculpture 
and pottery classes. The Museum’s program also 
includes movies and concerts. 


Maryland Academy of Sciences 

Maryland Academy of Sciences, Baltimore, 
founded 1797, occupies quarters in thé Enoch Pratt 
Library Bldg. ‘It pppoe exhibits and lectures 
On science and industry, including astronomical 
Observations, mobile exhibits for schools. It con- 
ducts Davis Planetarium. Two sections are doing 
special work in American archeology and in 
mineralogy. 


Maryland Historical Society 


Maryland Historical Society, 201 W. Monument 
t., Baltimore, Md., founded 1844, is privately 


w, Catherine Key 


a SE Uey, of her mother-in- 
enkins. ‘ 

The Society maintains @ li! , art n Pebaren! and 
museum pa publishes ete dens levoted to 
history. The library has 50,000 books, 20,000 pam- 
phlets and thousands of manuscripts, prints and 
maps. Among its the papers of the 
Shean Baltimore ‘ton, 


compasses, ship’s gear and a collection of ship’s 
logs and maritime recoriis. 


Peabody, Baltimore 

Peabody Institute. Library, 1 East Mt. Vernon 
Pl., Baltimore, endowed 1857 by George Peabody; 
has 265,000 vols. and 2,500 maps, Many unique. 
Subjects include, among others, reli: ‘ion, 16th, 
17th, and-18th century imprints, Mary and news- 
Papers, voyages, genealogy, bibliography, incunab- 
ula, illustrated books on fiora and fauna, a special 
section on early 19th century American Fiction, 
Cervantes and the complete files of John Pendle- 
ton Kennedy (1795-1870), who wrote as “Mark 
Littleton.” Research facilities are available. 


Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore 

The Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore, Md., is a 
gift to the city from Bony Walters. (d. 1931). The 
exhibits illustrate the his ory of all the arts f: 
ancient Mesopotamia and Egypt to the 19th 
century. Noteworthy are the Egyptian small sculp- 
tures; the Greek, Roman and Etruscan bronzes 
and ceramics; the Roman sarcophagi; the medieval 
arts in general, with particular emphasis on By- 
zantine arts and enamels, carved ivories, stained 
glass, and illuminated manuscripts; Renaissance 
bronzes, enamels and jewelry; 18th-century Eng- 
lish and French porcelain, ‘ormolu and small 
sculptures; the collection of Bayre ronzes; the 
Oriental ceramics and the Islamic pottery and 
metal-work. 

The paintings range from Italian and Spanish 
exainples of the 13th century to the chief French 
schools of the 19th. The library contains over 
1300 incunabula. 


Appomattox, Va. 

The house in which Gen. Robert E. Lee sur- 
rendered the Confederate Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia to Gen. U. S. Grant, USA, Apr. 9, 1865, has 
been reproduced by the National Park Service in 
the grounds of Appomattox Court House National 
Historical Monument, which covers 968 acres and 
includes the final. position of the opposing armies, 
The original house, owned by Wilmer McLean, was 
dismantled for removal but never re-erected. 


of more than 90 18th century buildings have been 
Eight principal 
the colonial Capitol, Governor’s Palace, Raleigh 
Tavern, George Wythe H 
House, Public Gaol, the Magazine and Guard- 
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1780, and Played a part in the movement for inde- 
t wer ace Jefferson, Patrick Henry, 
‘on and other early patriots received 


ture, sponsore: intly by__ the eslere of 
William and Mary an Colonial W. 

was founded 1943 to promote stu 
publication of American history all 
phases. It publishes historical monographs and 
documentary works and the William and 
Quarterly, a journal of early American history. 


James Monroe Memorial 

The James Monroe Law Office and Museum in 
Fredericksburg, Va. is the original building in 
h President Monroe practiced law in the 
1780’s. Owned by the James Monroe Memorial 
Foundation and opened as a museum in 1927, it 
houses a large collection of personal possessions 
of Monroe and -his family; china, silver, por- 
traits, court costumes and White House furniture 
including desk on which Monroe Doctrine was 
signed. The Foundation owns a large part of 
original Monroe correspondence and a_ large 
Rey pertaining to Monroe and the Monroe 

ctrine which comprise a complete reference 
ibrary on Monroe. 


Mariners’ Museum 
The Mariners’ Museum was founded 1930 by 
Archer Milton Huntington. It is situated on Route 
60, on the Virginia Peninsula near Hampton Roads, 
six miles north of Newport News, Va. 
The Museum contains one of the largest collec- 
material, 


35,000 vols. 


The 
plans of vessels, 


thousands of maps, 


Norfolk Arts and Sciences 

Norfolk Museum of Arts and Sciences, Yarmouth 
at the Hague, Norfolk, Va., is the headquarters of 
numerous local cultural organizations including 
its sponsoring group, the Norfolk Society of Arts. 
There are 18 galleries on two floors, a library 
toom housing the horticultural library of the 
federated garden clubs, D.A.R. and C.S.A. histori- 
cal records and~the art and Tidewater history 
reference library. It. exhibits 18th century furni- 
ture, old master and 20th century paintings and 
sculpture, Serpell collection of ivories, fans and 
enamels. Dr. J. C. Perry collections of Chinese 
ceramics and American Indian artifacts, old 
master drawing collections and Norfolk and Tide- 
water material in history and natural history. . 

The Myers Historic House, Freemason and Bank 
Street, built 1792, has been restored. It now has 
its original furniture, silver, a Tidewater kitchen, 
paintings and restored garden. 


Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 

The Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Boulevard 
and Grove Ave., Richmond, Va., estab. 1936, was 
founded by John Barton Payne and others and 
is administered by the Commonwealth of Virginia. 
It has a comprehensive collection of old masters 
of the Italian, Dutch, English and French schools, 
as well asa fine group by American artists, his- 
torical and modern. 


Virginia Historical 
Virginia Historical Society, 707 E. Franklin 
st., Richmond, Va., estab. 1831, has its ha. in 
the house occupied by the R. E. Lee family during 
the Civil War and its library and portrait gallery 
The library has 100,000 printed 
items and 500,000 mss., prints, maps etc., relating 


ed by Alex. W. Weddell, constructed ‘from 
a priory of Warwick, England. It publishes books 
Virginia history. 


Virginia War Memorial 

Memorial Museum of Virginia in 
just outside of Newport News, Va4., 
exhibits thousands of implements and memorabilia 
of World War I and World War II. These include 
weapons and equipment used by American, French, 
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pad pea Russians, English, and many other 

Retopping World War II items is the watch used 
oF. ar ems is the wa’ 

by Pvt. Lockhart when he timed the approach of 

the Japs at Pearl Harbor. 

Other outstanding items of the World War It 
collection include: Gen. Montgomery’s shoulder 
patches worn by the British Eighth Army in Africa 
and a tank that entered Paris the first day of the 
berate and later was used by Gen. George S. 

atton. 


Mint Museum of Art 

The Mint Museum of Art, Charlotte, N. C., 
occupies a building erected 1835 as the first branch 
of the Philadelphia Mint. It is a free educational 
institution fostering appreciation of the arts by 
exhibitions, classes and lectures. Monthly it pre- 
sents collected or traveling exhibitions. Collections 
include works by Salviati, Granacci, Fungai, Ghir- 
ee Ramsay, Childe Hassam, Thomas Sully 
and others. 


Morehead Planetarium 

The Morehead Planetarium of the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill, opened 1949, con- 
stitutes the sixth Zeiss Planetarium in this coun- 
try, and the first in the world to be owned by @ 
University. 

The building houses a memorial rotunda, in 
which paintings and objects of art are perma- 
nently exhibited; a Copernican Orrery. which 
mechanically demonstrates planetary order and 
motion; and scientific and art exhibits that are 
changed periodically. The Planetarium chamber 
seats 500 under a 68-foot dome. 


Marine Studios, Florida 

Marine Studios, at Marineland, near St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., built originally as an underwater mo- 
tion picture studio, has over 10,000 specimens of 
125 species of salt water fish and animals on 
exhibit. The specimens range in size from small 
coral reef fish to large sharks. 

All specimens are Pee together in two ocean~- 
ariums and are not segregated by species. One 
oceanarium is circular in shape, 75 feet in di- 
ameter, and 12 feet deep, containing 380,000 
gallons of sea water. The other is 100 feet long, 
40 feet wide, and 18 feet deep, containing 420,- 
000 gallons of sea water. There are over 3 
portholes for underwater observation. Trained 
porpoises may be watched in the Porpoise Stadium. 


Ringling Museums, Sarasota 

The John and Mable Ringling Museum_of Art, 
Sarasota, Fla., was established by John Ringling 
and given to the state of Florida at his death in 
1936, together with his adjoining home. The 
museum contains the most important paintings 
from nearly 500 made by Ringling, and newer 
acquisitions. Included are works by Rubens, Rem- 
brandt, Frans Hals, Veronese, Strozzi, Fiepolo, 
Piero di Cosimo, Poussin, Velasquez, Murillo, 
Gainsborough, Reynolds and many other masters. 
It is built around three sides of a tropical garden 
court, incorporating arches, columns: and door- 
ways from Europe. An important exhibit is the 
1gth-century Asolo Theater, brought from Italy 
jn-1950 and in regular use. 

The Ringling Residence (Ca’ d’ Zan), in Vene- 
tian Gothic style reminiscent of the Doge’s palace, 
is maintained much as it was when the Ringlings 
lived there. The Museum of the American Circus 
was built by the state and opened in 1948. It con- 
tains old parade wagons, lithographs, and the 
Chambers collection of historical material on the 
European and American circus. 


Alabama Natural History 

The Alabama Museum of Natural History, 
University, Alabama, contains a geological sec- 
tion with 20,000 specimens of minerals; a large 
collection of fossils of the Creatceous and Tertiary 
ages from Alabama and the Gulf Coast; an 
herbarium of 2,500 Alabama ferns and flowering 
a collection of 


States; 
and a large and worldwide collection of Carabii 
beetles; large collections of birds, reptiles, 


i ieneraes nebo of Sf ee aks Pacific region. The 
ibrary contains 25, vols. 

dia f the museum is Mound State 
in adjacent parts of 
On a tract of 300 


a burial museum of reinforced concrete, containing 
a central exhibition hall and in situ burials in 
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each sink. There are also an administration 
building with a small auditorium; a large archae- 
ological, research laboratory; and Picnic shelters. 


Old Harrodsburg, Kentucky 
Pioneer Memorial State Park, Harrodsburg,, Ky. 
30 mi. from Lexington, contains the reconstru: 
Fort Harrod (1927) with stockade, blockhouses 
and cabins; Lincoln Marriage Temple, sheltering 
log cabin in which Thomas Lincoln and Nancy 
Hanks, Abraham Lincoln’s parents, were mar- 
ried; Mansion museum, with relics of Shaker- 
town, Ky.; shops and ‘houses. Fort Harrod 
founded 1774, protected first white settlement west 
ff Alleghenies, and was one of posts used by Gen. 
Oo. Rogers Clark for equipping troops against 
British and Indians, 1778-1782. 


Patton Museum, Fort Knox 
The George S: Patton, Jr., Museum, at Fort 
Knox, near Louisville, Ky., contains World War II 
equipment, collected by Gen. Patton from pieces 
captured from Nazi armies, including armored 
vehicles, field pieces, Gen. Patton’s jeep, small 
arms, and weapons captured in Korea. 


Museum of. Atomic Energy 
The American Museum of Atomic Energy, Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., first and only museum devoted 
entirely to atomic energy, opened March, 1949. 


The museum is operated for the AEC by the 
Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies. It shows 
the development and peacetime application of 
atomic energy by demonstrations, poster anima- 
tions, motion pictures, a 250,000-volt generator, 
a miniature atomic reactor, etc., and illustrates 
the use of isotopes in agriculture, industry and 
medicine. It makes exhibits on atomic energy 
available to sponsors and schools and mails atomic 
energy literature on request. 


Delgado Museum, New Orleans 

The Isaac Delgado Museum of Art in City Park, 
New Orleans, La., houses various collections and 
art objects including Italian Renaissance paintings 
given by Samuel H. Kress Foundation; the Chap- 
Man H. Hyams Collection of Barbizon and other 
Salon paintings and statuary, the Morgan Whitney 
collection of carved jades and other hard stones, 
the Frank T, Howard collection of Greek yases and 
ancient Aegean glass, old and modern master- 
pieces of painting and sculpture and works by New 
Orleans and Louisiana artists, past and present. 


Jackson House, War Annex, the Pontalba historic 
house, set up as of 1849; Madame John’s Legacy, 
an ancient residence, and the St, 
Pontalba pbuilding. During 1954 840,529 people 
visited the Museum. 

In the Cabildo, built in 1795, where the Loui- 
Slana Purchase was consumated in 1803, are ex- 
hibited period costumes, material of both World 
War I and World War II, and of the War of 1812. 
Mardi Gras costumes, Carnival favors, the history 
of music in New Orleans and important works 
of art. Particularly important are the portraits 
of French and Spanish governors, of the Montegut 
family, John Paul Jones, the Lafitte brothers 
Generals Beauregard, Plauche and Thomas, an 
the Napoleon Death Mask. The Museum. is rich 
in 19th Century American portraits, clothes, in- 
dustrial products, sculpture and photographs. 
There is a large Audubon collection. 


after 90-odd years. Here the Confederate flag was 
lowered and the U.S. flag raised on July 4, 1863, 
when Vicksburg fell. 

Museum exhibits number over 5,000 items, in- 
cluding china and silver of early founders; Con- 
federate relics, flags and Manuscripts; receipts 
for slaves; handwritten field orders of siege of 
Vicksburg and map used by Gen. U. S. Grant; 
® wallpaper newspaper printed by the Federals 
July 4, 1863; pastels of early river packets and 
Pictures of old Vicksburg: pioneer memorials. 


Tulane Research Institute 
The Middle American Research Institute of 
Tulane University, located near St. Charles Ave. 
in New Orleans, La., founded in 1924, is devoted to 


MIDDLE WEST 
Cincinnati Art Museum 


, Ohio. The museum 
Mary M. Emery collection of 15th to 
20th century paintings, the Mary H lec- 
tion of 17th to 19th century paintings, the J. J. 
Emery collection of European and American paint- 
ings, the Emilie Heine collection of 17th to 20th 
century paintings-and the Herbert Greer French 
collection of print m: ieces from the 15th 
through the 19th centuries, also Nabataean antiq- 
uities from Khirbet-Tannur, Egyptian, Graeco- 
Roman, Medieval, Renaissance, modern and ori- 
ental sculpture; Islamic pottery and miniatures: 
Chinese ritual bronzes and paintings and a Louis 
XVI salon and its complete furnishings. Also a- 
comprehensive collection of musical instruments 
and an outstanding collection of American Indian 
objects and art of primitive peoples. Important 
loans to the Museum include the U. S. Playing 
Card Company’s comprehensive historical collec- 
tion of playing cards and the Arthur Joseph col- 
lection of Meissen porcelain. The Museum library 
covers every period of art. 


Cleveland Health Museum 

The Cleveland Health Museum in Cleveland, 
Ohio, first of its kind in America, was incorpo- 
rated in 1936 on a non-profit basis. Its hundreds of 
three-dimensional exhibits, largely designed and 
built in Museum studios. dramatize means and 
advantages of maintaining good health. The 
special health education department has a compre- 
hensive film library and loan exhibits. The mu- 
seum co-sponsors a weekly television program, 
Prescription for Living. 


Cleveland Museum of Art 


The Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland, Ohio, 
includes in its 


Cleveland Natural History 
The Cleveland Museum of Natural History, 2717 
+, (founded 1920), has 


insects, birds, mam- 
mals, fossils and ethnological material. Some of 


these are ranked among the top ten in the coun- 


to distant places and Operates for the Cit 
Cleveland its Zoo and Aquarium. A torenet Yuet 


= Cleveland Western Reserve 
© Western Reserve Historical Societ; » 10825- 
10915 Hast Boulevard, Cleveland, hig. fountea 
ee occupies two 70-room buildings opposite Wade 


cabin interior and pioneer tools; the Bierce’ sein 
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EE eee 
tion of Washin. ; @ comprehensive lighting shop wh i x gum” 
exhibit; early omer Reserve materials; a lar aah oma 2 me ees 
costume collection; the D. Z. Norton hectinn ef Dearborn, Mich., Exhibits 
Napoleonana; tion, ictings by Archibald Willard, , J8¢ Henry Ford Museum and Greenfield Village, 
inclu his fi e paint of the “Spirit of Dearborn, Mich., near Detroit, were founded by 
762? A mill room, a tine room, Shaker and Henry Ford and dedicated to Thomas Alva Edison. 
xg GROW eicee yusory SUateDE ar Inctpendense al, Constes ‘al ond 
erican all, Congress an 
has about 200,000 books, 100,000 pamphlets (many Old City Hall, Philadelphia, and its 14 acres in- 
mated Clude exhibits of antique automobiles, locomotives, 
1,000,000 manuscripts, many pictures, and maps. fire engines, farm implements, furniture, glass, 
In addition to the materials on the Western Re- silver, etc. ' 
serve, which include the papers of the Veaterectiout , Greenfield Village has over 100 separate build- 
Land’ Company, the collection contains much on ings illustrating 19th Century America, ‘including 
other parts of Ohio and the eastern United States. the laboratory and other buildings used by Edison 
Strong sections are: the William P. Palmer Civil at Menlo Bark Na where he invented the elec- 
War collection, including many Southern news- tric yy we a si mill, a grist mill, a cooper shop, 
papers and other material on the Confederacy: a blacksmith’s shop, a shoemaker’s shop, @ cere 
coln; railroads; the American Indian; Shaker Selig spores ste. pte eis erstig its se 
manuscripts; a costume collection; exploration, practiced law, containin ee oe 


travel and genealogy, incl ‘ami relics such as the chair 
histories ee Sabceriiag antag 2078s 32,000 family he sat in when shot; the Wright Brothers cycle 
rae Ohi anoy “gina Goines Mecuded, Luther, Burbank 

‘ : mes MeGuffey, Luther Bur 
ort hecovery, o and Orville Wright; the house in which Noah 


Fort Recovery, Mercer Co., Ohio, lies on_ the 

Wabash river one mile east of the Indiana line. Bonnier AE 1 his dictionsr rig een 
(State Route 49). The reconstructed fort (1932), stagecoach days, a covered bridge from Pennsyl- 
plus monuments (1912), library and museum com- yania, a showboat and many other historic 
Gen. Star St Str woe: CTL by CBee pouses and objects intended to recall development 
pee oka ee aan aniaae Oy tort June 0! lustries and cultural life in the United States, 


30, 1794, after it had been erected by Gen. Anthony Detroit Historical Museum 
wa me: The monument contains bones of slain The Detroit Historical Museum, Woodward at 
soldiers Kirby, was founded by the Detroit Historical So- 


«Fallen ‘Thmbers monument on the Maumer river, ciety, and is Main creas present (1) the Streets 
: fO:;, sen e 
Wayne over Indians and British Aug. 20, 1794. of Detroit—full scale nireek scenes of two pals 
Cd hale evap ater oat eeeRGnat aspen of ie in the olty and 
The Toledo Museum : aspects 0: e e city ani 
aap Me nig ele greet the work of city departments and public utilities; 
Snooy “tor the benefit of all those who seek self- (3) Social History, emphasizing home life and 


improvement.’’ Its Museum School of Design has standards of living of typical citizens; (4) In- 
free art and music appreciation courses dustrial exhibits of the development of commerce 


es. 

The Museum has one of the most complete col- 2nd industry over 250 years; (5) Hall of Patriotism, 
lections of ancient glass, its painting collection and the Hall of Citizenship. 
numbers more than 600 European and American The Museum of Great Lakes History is housed in 
works, including masterpieces by: El Greco, Velas- the schooner J. T. Wing, the last commercial 
quez, Goya, Holbein, Rembrandt, LeNain, Filippino schooner on the Great Lakes, beached on Belle 


Lippi, DiCosimo, Cezanne, Gauguin, Van Gogh, Isle. Open April through September. 
Picasso; Robert Feke, Samuel F. B. Morse, Gilbert . Fort Wayne Military Museum, 6053 W. Jefferson, 
- Stuart and Benjamin West. -includes the bastions, casemates, tunnels, bar- 


Sculpture includes Greek and Roman examples, racks building and powder magazine with asso- 
pieces from the French and Spanish Gothic periods ciated exhibits on military history of this area- 


and the Italian seenalsennces as well as from the Detroit Institute of Arts 
The Museum has a reference and lending library The Detroit Institute of Arts, 5200 Woodward 
of 15,000 volumes, 25,000 slides; and a music lend- Avenue, Detroit, Mich., is a municipally owned 


ing library of 8,000 records and 400 scores. museum of art. Its aim is to represen within one 
“ i @ building the whole meaning of the arts in human 
Herron Institute, Indianapolis society since the first appearance of the instinct of 


design. It represents in orderly historical sequence 
The John Herron Art Institute of Indianapolis, cei stage of human culture and every steat art 


separate buildings, was erected 1906 from funds epoch from prehistoric man to the 20th century. 
Within this general plan the most distinguished 

bequeathed to the Art Association of ee sections are the arts of the Italian Middle Ages 
(organized 1883). and the Renaissance, the arts of the Netherlands 

The collection of. more than 11,000 objects is from the fourteenth to the sevrrot wuropean cul 
; - of European cul-. 

; 12 galleries in, the musetim une ture, the American colonial period and tHe) romantic 
the world, from ancient to modern times. ‘Most period, the European twentieth century arts, the 


arts of the Near East and Far East. 
important paintings include Dutch 17th Century ®'r. collection consists of more than 1,000 paint. 


post-impressionist__ pictures. The collection of ings, a fine collection ot sculpture and examples of 
Pacient. Chinese bronzés and porcelains of the es goldsmiths’ work, glass, gtaphic arts, 
Sung and Ming dynasties is exceptionally sod: Recent additions include Rodin’s Eve and 


Indiana State Memorials Houdon’s Mme. Thelusson) pre-historic Irish gold 
; F jew S a to) ‘0 e Hea collec- 
state ey Hanks Lincoln tate tee encer ite arte tion; a Flemish tapestry, a French toilet service, 
includes most of Tom Lincoln’s farm and the 8 pieces of Sevres and Vincennes porcelain; works 
grave of Nancy Hanks, mother of Abraham Lincoln. ef Guardi, Credi, Constable, Fragonard, Ghirlan- 
Two limestone buildings connected by a semi- aio, Gentileschi, Kokochka, Lawrence, Mino 
circular cloistered iGik are memorials to Lincoln 4 Fiesole, Sassetta. 
an s mother. : ; . 

Limberlost State Memorial, home of Gene Strat- Ae Academy wot Sciences 
ton Porter, author and naturalist, from 1895 to e Chicago Academy of Sciences, Museum of 
1913, is at Geneva, Ind., where swampy, heavily Natural History, in Lincoln Park at 2001 N. Clark 
timbered land, since drained. provided Mrs. Porter St., Chicago, Ul., was founded 1857 for * the pro- 
with many of her stories. The Gene Stratton motion and diffusion of scientific knowledge. 
Porter State Memorial, in Wildflower Woods, Emphasis in the public exhibits is placed Upon 
Sylvan Lake, near Rome City, Ind., was her home the natural history of the Chicago region. the 
from 1913 to 1918. Both Rises! two-story log Chicago Environs Hall is composed of large habitat 
cabins, were designed by Mrs. fo groups illustrating ecologies! Tele, and woodland 

, 7 e, 
Territorial Capitol State Memorial, Vincennes, cites in the vicinity of Chicago. Study collections 


, the seat of Indiana Terri- 2180 represent many other areas in North America. 


tory, 1800 to 1813, reopened to the public 1950 . . 
Wm. Henry Harrison, 9th President, was the first Adler Planetarium, Chicago 
governor of the Territory. The Adler Planetarium and Astronomical Mu- 


t 

Spring Mill Village, a restored pioneer settlement seum, on Chicago’s lake front, was the first insti- 
dating back to 1814, is located in Spring Mill tution of its kind in America. It was presented to 
State Park 3 mi. east of Mitchell, Ind. It con- the people of Chicago by Max Adler, May 12, 1930, 
tains a stone grist mill with overshot wheel and and is operated by the Chicago Park District. Al- 
flume, wooden gears and huge stones still grinding though commonly referred to as the Planetarium, 
corn; postoffice, general store, apothecary’s shop, it is really an Astronomical Museum, of which the 
tavern, distillery, saw mill and houses; also hat Planetarium instrument is the principal exhibit. 
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tronomical museum contains an unexcelled ‘Zoo Answer Shop” has 
ecueonien "ot antigua astronomical and mathemati- visitors may ask questions 


i flown 
the walls of the main floor corridors are 72 Sinbad, youngest of the four young gorillas 
ae transparencies of astronomical photographs over from Africa in 


made with the world’s foremost telescopes. ¥2 are De eS sl 
Art Institute of Chicago We vena ie le tage 


F 742 years; I. 
Art titute of Chicago, on Michigan Ave., / ; 
Chios heared 1879, is ne of the great gal- the only female of the group, 9 oe 
leries and educational centers of the nation. Its Chieago Natural Histo 


ti represent major work in many schools. 
Pn Bein Library of Art and the Burnham _ Chicago Natural History Museum, “Roosevelt 


ts a 

ibrar f hitecture have over 70,000 vols., Road and Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, presen 

yes Drints, “photographs and Beret Slides. In COmprehensive survey of oe Traces of man as well 

tt reached 1, s 5 = 

eh Reng oataroinnes adorn its walls, especially Scientific pe collet rere ae ae apy 

of French, Dutch, Flemish, Italian and American eaten haga eong eS nore gy. Bae rie 

art, spending 4 a2 oace paintings, pearat's La pene 7 ese uu. any 2 

Tande Jatte, mbrandt’s Girl a pen Half- - > 

oar 4 panels by Tiepdlo, Adoration of the Mag ar, the Rene Clans be Rate eee 

by van Leyden, Edouart Manet by Fantin-Latour N cthenie rican Indian groups and exhibits oe 

a tegee e es by soetenty Be PUSS DeEae, Ancient Egypt, Babylonia, Etruria and Rome; 
rbet, Winslow Homer, Poussin, 3 - 2 Z fas 

Stable. Corot, Innes, Gilbert Stuart and others. ina, Tibet and other parts of Asia; Africa 


hibits give a survey of the plant world from the 


lowest microscopic forms. A large diorama re- 

pottery and vestments. Stat ets ae meadow oA we peces Sr 
‘ ains; other dioramas represent spr: ora 

John Cr erar, Chicago Illinois woodland, seashore plants of the inter- 


John Crerar Library, Michigan Ave. and Ran- tidal zone of the Bay of Fundy, fresh water 
dolph St., Chicago, has collections in every branch aquatics from South America, and a South 
of science, technology and medicine, including the African desert scene displaying one of the most 
Senn medical, Chanute on aeronautics, DuBois unusual of woody plants, the two-leaved tumboa. 
Reymond on comparative physiology, Meissner on Two halls are devoted to plant economies and two 
Bey nology, Baum on historical medicine, Martin to North American and foreign woods. + 

0; 


BY; Grulee on pediatrics, Prande on The museum has the world’s largest collection of 


Government of the United States prior to its trans- imprints, 17th century novels and political miscel- 
fer to Washington (1800). Authentic relics owned lanies, Senealogy, linguistics, and pre-1800 refer- 
by_ George and Martha Washington are shown, ence works. 

Lincoln Hall contains one of the greatest collec- | The Edward E. Ayer Collection ,of about 80,000 
tions of Lincolniana in existence, including per- vols, is concerned with the colonial and frontier 


ravings of Abraham Lincoin, leads to the Lin- of their relations with the white man. The 
coln Parlor, a reproduction of the front parlor Philippines collection is one of the finest extant. 
of the Lincoln Home in Springfield, Tl. There The William B. Greenlee Collection of 6,000 vols. 


west. The book collection of 80,000 volumes and The Library's collections on the social, economic 
Pamphlets embraces current historical works, early and cultural history of the Midwest include the 


America, reports of foreign travelers, pioneer central-office papers of the Chicago, Burlington 
Sketches of political development. and Quincy Railroad, 1850-1901, and of the Tllinois 
; F Central Railroad, 1851-1906, the correspondence of 
Lincoln Park Zoo, Chicago Victor F. Lawson, Edward Price Bell Carter Har- 


ing stream in its center. There are no fences, ments particularly of ancient Egypt 
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's, present collections 
of the art, architecture, 


hi 
hoe | representative 
ag a terature, and handicrafts of the anci 


the As: 
statue o from 
treasure from Persia. The exhibits are free. 


Disce: 

Them to the Needs of Man. e Muse 

pies the restored Fine Arts building of the Colum- 
ian Exposition, 1893, an example of classical 


adaptation. ; 

Many of the exhibits place the spectator in 
the midst of the setting or enable him to operate 
devices demonstrating activities. Unusual displays 
are those of an Illinois coal mine, a Santa Fe 
electric railway model, an operating eray iron 
foundry that makes castings, the evolution of the 
automobile, and. the mechanized operation of a 
modern farm. The world’s first moving rubber 
sidewalk is part of the new story of rubber. The 
World of Hardwoods exhibit is a collection of 
rare and useful woods and how they were used. 
A large section demonstrates the application of 
electrical energy and the latest electronic develop- 
ments. Public health is stressed in polio, cancer, 
heart and resusciation exhibits. 

Now open to visitors is the U-505, former 
German submarine captured on the high seas dur- 
ing World War II. The interior of the U-505 has 
been restored to operating condition and can be 
inspected. 


Shedd Aquarium, Chicago 

The John G. Shedd Aquarium, 1200 South Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill., displays approximately 
10,000 aquatic specimens from the rivers and oceans 
of every continent. Here the visitor may see fishes 
from the sea horse to the shark, in their natural 
marine surroundings. There are turtles, sala- 
manders, invertebrates. The specimens vary from 
325 pound groupers to mosquito fish, 1 inch long. 


Illinois State Historical 

Illinois State Historical Library, Centennial 
Bldg., Springfield, Tll., has over 95,000 vols. and 
numerous manuscripts. The 11,000 vols. of news- 
papers are supplemented by 6,300 reels of micro- 
film. The Henry Horner Lincoln collection con- 
tains 6,000 books and pamphlets and the Alfred 
W. Stern Civil War collection is one of the 
largest in the country. There are over 1,000 origi- 
nal Lincoln manuscripts; and c. 350 original U.S. 
Grant manuscripts. The library also specializes 
in Illinois history, Mormons in_ Illinois, mid- 
west Americana and genealogy. The State His- 
torian, Harry E. Pratt, also is secretary of the 
Zilinois State Historical Society, a depar ment of 
the Library. Independent of this is the Mlinois 
pate Library, administered by the secretary of 
state, 


Layton Gallery, Milwaukee 

Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukée, Wis., was organ- 
ized, incorporated and endowed by Frederick 
Layton (1881). Its permanent collection includes 
aintings _by—Jo Constable, George Romney, 
ir Peter Lely, Jacob Ruysdael, Thomas Couture, 
Corot, Bastien-LePage, and such American artists 
as Rembrandt Peele, Albert Bierstadt, Asher B. 
Durand, George Inness, Ralph Blakelock, Thomas 
Moran, Warren Davis, Frederic Remington; East- 
man Johnson, Abbott Thayer, Hovsep Pushman, 
Winslow Homer, and Gerrit V. Sinclair, Karl 
Priebe, Carol Blanchard, Forrest Flower, Ben 
Shahn, Edmund Lewandowski, Richard, Jansen, 
Max Kohn, Charles Thwaites, Rufino Tamaya, 
Alfred Sessler and Don Kingman. 


Wisconsin State Historical 
The Library of the Wisconsin State Historical 
Society, Madison, W: 
any American 


There is a large genealogical collection. Although 
collecting Wisconsin records is its primary pur- 
pose, the library serves the University of Wisconsin 
in the field of American history. Foremost among 
its collections are 500 vols. of manuscripts relating 
to the old West gathered by Dr. Lyman Draper. 
The McCormick collection was obtained 1951 from 
Chicago. Many manuscripts deal with labor. The 
state archives and the state museums are included; 
the society conducts an annual summer institute 
for local history and the American History Re- 
search Center 
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fag ci air ap lags Mak 
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cent to the State Capitol, the Mela ie 
torical Society, chartered 1849 by the first 
Minnesota ter: rial legislature, is the oldest in- 
corporated institution in the State. The museum 


ey used 
and conveyances in which they traveled. 
The library contains over 200,000 items, including 
lating to the 

tes; and 
alogical 


Minneapolis Institute of Arts 

The Minneapolis Institute of Arts, Minneapolis, 
Minn., estab. 1915, is associated with the Minn 
apolis School of Art, both sponsored by the 
Minneapolis Society of Fine Arts. It has extensive 
collections representing the fine and decorative 
arts from ancient times to the vresent, and is 
especially noted for its 15th to 16th century 
Flemish tapestries and early 16th century French 
Artemesia series, Early American silver, pre- 
Columbian materials from Mexico, Central and 
South America, and French, English and American 
period rooms. Persian pottery, Cambodian sculp- 
ture, Chinese porcelains and bronzes and antique 
gold jewelry further give distinction to the re- 
markable Par Eastern section. 

Among the most famous paintings in the Insti- 
tute are works by Titian, Rembrandt, El Greco, 
Rubens, Chardin, Goya, Degas, Matisse, Gauguin, 
Cezanne, Renoir, and many other masters. Works 
of sculpture include Rodin’s the Age of Bronze, 
Lipchitz’ Matador, Maillol’s the Three Graces, an 
Egyptian 6th dynasty funerary stela and an 
Assyrian bas-relief. 


Walker Art Center, Minneapolis 

The Walker Art Center, Minneapolis, Minn. 
developed from collections of oriental ceramics and 
jade and European and American paintings begun 
in 1879 by Thomas Barlow Walker, pioneer lumper- 
man: It has extensive collections of contemporary 
paintings, sculpture and prints. The Center con- 
ducts exhibitions of 19th and 20th century art, 
including photography and design, one-man shows 
and historical exhibits, and supplements exhibi- 
tions with classes for adults and children, work- 
shops, lectures and films. It publishes the Design 


Quarterly. 
At Davenport, Iowa 

Davenport Public Museum, 704 Brady Street 
Davenport, Ia., established 1867, as Davenpor' 
Academy of Sciences, contains the hall of History 
of Man in the area from earliest Indians to the 
Steamboat era; excavations from Hopewell mounds, 
Capt. W. P. Hall collection of Missouri-Arkansas 
Indian pottery, minerology, paleontology, zoology 
and botany; ‘Herbarium of 20,000 sheets, C. A. 
Ficke collection of Peruvian pottery ethnological 
collections from oriental c: vilizations, 
Egypt, Greece, Rome, and recent Eskimos. The li- 
brary of Science, History and Art has 75,000 vols. 

Davenport Municipal Art Gallery, 120 W. Fifth 
St., estab. 1925, originated with paintings collected 
by C. A. Ficke, including outstanding examples of 
Mexican colonial, and has since expanded its 
paintings of European and American schools. It 
has frequent exhibitions of wood block prints, 
water colors, portraits, ceramics, photographs and 
costume designs, and annually holds the Quad- 
City artists’ exhibition (Liavenport, Ia., Rock Is- 
land, Moline and East Moline, Il.). 


Des Moines Art Center 

The Des Moines Art Center, in Greenwood Park, 
Des Moines, Ia., estab. 1948, has collections of 
American contemporary painting and sculpture, 
also examples of work by Goya, Rodin and oriental 
art. The Center maintains a reference library, 
daily classes in drawing, painting, sculpture, cer- 
amics, weaving, and gives lectures, concerts and 
motion pictures. The building was designed by 
Eliel Saarinen and the court has a bronze foun- 
tain sculpture by Carl Milles. 


lowa History and Archives 

Iowa State Department of History and Archives 
occupies the State Historical Bldg., East 12th St. 
and Grand Ave., Des Moines, Ia. It preserves the 
history of Iowa from aboriginal days, containing 
geological specimens, fossil coal plants, utensils of 
Indians and white pioneers, a complete record of 
a valuable manu-~- 


birds, animals, insects, trees; 
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division, with letters from authors, explor- 
Be Genecien: war histories, and G. A. R. collec- 
tion, autographs, and bound newspapers. 


Iowa State Historical 


It specializes in Iowa and 
midwestern history, publishes a monthly, the Pa- 
limpsest, a quarterly, Iowa Journal of History, and 
books on Iowa history, biography and government. 
It is supported by state appropriation, and has 
5,000 members and 350 depositories and exchanges. 


Norwegian-American Museum 

The Norwegian-American Historical Museum, 
Decorah, Iowa, estab. 1877, preserves historical 
and cultural objects relating to the pioneers who 
came from Norway. Household utensils, silver- 
ware, tapestries, decorative chests; pioneer life 
exhibits; memorabilia of Civil War veterans are 
shown; there is also the outdoor museum of 
two pioneer homes, a schoolhouse, a mill house 
and’a drying house, all built of jogs. 


St. Joseph Museum 
St. Joseph Museum, St. Joseph, Mo., founded 
1927, a municipal project, occupies a special place 
among museums for its emphasis on natural his- 
tory, wildlife of its region and materials related 
to Indian tribes, from Alaska to Florida. Ethno- 
logical exhibits come from the Far East, Africa 
and the Arctic, while birds ‘and mammals represent 
both rare and extinct species and include numerous 
examples of American fauna. The Museum directs 

educational and avocational activities. 


Academy of Science, St. Louis 

The Academy of Science of St. Louis, 4642 Lin- 
dell Boulevard, St. Louis. Mo., was founded 1856. 

The museum serves as a nucleus from which 
larger, more comprehensive museums may develop 
in the fields of anthropology, natural egret fe 
science and industry. The museum’s most out- 
standing collection is the Whelpley Collection of 
Indian Relics. The library contains some 15,000 
volumes of scientific periodicals. 


City Art Museum, St. Louis 

The City Art Museum of St. Louis, Mo., munici- 
pally owned, is located in Forest Park. Its art 
collections extend from those of ancient Assyria 
and Egypt to the present. There are oustanding 
examples of work by Holbein, Rembrandt and 
Zurbaran, and the Barberini Satyr represents the 
peak of Renaissance sculpture. 

The historic phases of European and American 
decorative arts are similarly outlined in furniture, 
textiles, ceramics and other objects. Included are 
typical medieval, gothic, Hispano-Moresque, Ja- 
Cobean, Queen Anne, Georgian, Louis XV and 
American rooms from Georgian to Victorian times. 
Unusual among the European rooms is the Gothic 
Court with its great XVI century Stairway from 
Morlaix, France. Sculpture, pottery, textile and 
other crafts illustrate the primitive arts of Amer- 
ica and Africa. 

The Oriental collections contain sculptures, jades, 


periods of Far Eastern culture; one of the great 
in America, and 
another of early Chinese bronzes. Among the Chi- 
nese sculptures, porcelains and early bronzes are 
specimens ranking 
From the Near East are carpets, velvets and other 


bronze, a Greek helmet 
extant, ceramics, glass, 
portrait busts, ceramics, glass and metalwork. 


Missouri Historical Society 

The Missouri Historical Society, Jefferson Me- 
morial Bldg., Forest Park, St. Louis, has a free 
museum open daily, and a library restricted to 
research. Historical memorabilia of early St, 
Louis (founded 1764), the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
ion, the steamboat era, are found in the museum, 
The Chas. A, Lindbergh collection commemorating 
his flight to Paris in the Spirit of St. Louis plane 
in 1927 comprises 15,000 items. The library con- 


tains ga colonial archives, 1,000 Jefferson 
pare Id ph ie he and y, nrg 
2) 

to the Listos} of givens Mi thy audio wae 

Nelson-Atkins, Kansas City, pr 
The William Rockhill Nelson ery 

Museum of Fine Arts is in 

- e fields of art represented 


ture. Thi 
Chinese art. 
Eisenhower, Abilene 

The original Eisenhower home in Abilene, 
Kans., containing all the authentic furnishings 
as they were left when Mrs. Eisenhower, mother 
of the President, died in 1946, and a new museum 
buil: oi native stone, are the property of the 
Eisenhower Foundation to Promote Citizenship 
and to Honor Veterans of America’s Wars. The 
museum is the repository of the President’s 
trophies and medals, over 3,000 items, Five Eisen- 
hower sons grew up in the home and their pic- 
tures and belongings are in place there. The two 
buildings are open to the public. 


Kansas State Historical Society 

The Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka, 
Kan., was founded (1875) by Kansas newspaper 
men. The society’s collection of bound volumes 
of American newspapers, now totalling more than 
68,000, ranks second only to the Library of 
Congress. In addition newspapers have been pho- 
tographed on more than 4,800 reels of microfilm. 

There are 2,000,000 official documents of the 
territory and state dating from 1854 in the arcnives 
division, and the private manuscript collection 
numbers 300,000 pieces. ‘The Society’s library 
includes 390,000 volumes, periodicals and am~= 
phlets, and 10,000 printed Maps, atlases and charts 
showing the development of Kansas during three 
centuries. There are more than 26,500 photographs 
and paintings of Kansas subjects. The museum 
also contains nearly 35,000 objects including a 
Spanish sword believed to date from Coronado’s 
Kansas exploration of 1541, and a 1912 airplane 
built in Kansas. 

The Society also is trustee of the Shawnee 
Methodist Mission established 1830 near present 
Kansas City, the Kaw Methodist Mission (1850) at 
Council Grove, and the First Territorial Capitol 
(1855) on the Fort Riley military reservation. 


Dyche Hall, is devoted to vertebrates (fossil and 
recent), Amollusks and archaeology, In addition to 
extensive research collections there are dioramas 
and habitat groups. A panorama of North Amer- 
ican mammals is 550 feet long and presents 
mammals in typical attitudes in their natural 

Arctic to the Tropics. The 
horse, Comanche, lone survivor of Custer’s battle 


German wood sculptures; Paintings by Sully, 
Solimena, Palma Giovane, 


The Snow Entomological Museum, named in 
honor of a former chancellor of the University, 
Dr. Francis Huntington Snow, now contains 1,- 
400,000 insect specimens. The research collections 


insects, as well as biting arthr 
Pecutee 4 opods such as 


Joslyn Art Museum, Omaha 
The Joslyn Art Museum in Omaha, Nebr., 


ings, prints, Photographs, 
achitecture make up monthly exhibits. 


including Oriental 
Classical groups and the Graphic Arts. The Mus 
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seum has a substantial art reference libr and torced crete faced exas fossilized buff 
art classes for adults and children. ae limestone The museum prover, which Saat | foe 

5 ase 0: e ding, ‘ee! uare. 
Nebraska State Historical outside of the base are eight massive panels on 


Nebraska State Historical Society, Lincoln, Neb., which is engraved a brief account of the history 
founded 1878, in September, 1953, entered its new of Texas. Above the pene at the base of the 
building at 1500 R St. The museum contains Indian shaft, which is 48 fee 
artifacts and materials from northern ‘plains and tapering to 30 feet square at the observation tower 
by exhibits and other Saath be portrays Nebras- is a frieze by Wm, M. McVey, depicting significant 
ka from prehistoric times now. There is a phases in the Anglo-American colonization of 
library of 40,000 books, 37,000 vols. of newspapers ‘Texas. At the apex is a star 34 feet high. 

Bra wienee: mss. The society publishes Nebraska The museum has approxima 500,000 pages 


ry and three other series. ot mipninneryis ei papers, ° San Sou 
ES er patriots, and documents relating 
SOUTHWEST to the history of Mexico and Texas. 
* The relic collection, 9,000 items, includes royal, 
Oklahoma Historical Society church and private seals, uniforms and vestments, 


Oklahoma Historical Society, founded 1893, oc- coins, medals and materials made of gold, silver, 
cupies its building on the State Capitol grounds at copper and iron. The picture collection has 1,500 
Oblahoma City, Okla. Its museum contains over items. The library has 20,000 publications and 
15,000 objects relating to Indian and Mound 85,000 issues of newspapers. The museum sree 
tuitures’ It has a historical library of 25,000 vols., nent exhibits present ten periods of Texas history, 
the . archives of the Five Civilized tribes and other from aborigines to the modern state, 

ndians, a newspaper collection an nion an ‘ 

Ciufchirate eontrlal scons. Thee e PertA® ye xaen tome! Mim fn aust, Tek 
and sculptures of distinguishe ahomans. The “ : 
silver service of the battleship Oklahoma, sunk directed by the Regents of The University of Texas. 


Exhibits cover anthropology, botany, geol his- 
at Pearl Harbor in 1941, is on display. TOY, Bnd coOlOgy: Pp » & logy, 
Tulsa, Okla. The anthropology exhibits show the tools, uten- 


_.Philbrook Art Center, Tulsa, Okla., opened 1939 sils, weapons, ornaments and costumes of several 
by Southwestern Art Assn., conducts exhibits and eee = oe many eee collec- 
educational projects and possesses, besides paint- ions of objects of the Chinese, Japanese, Javanese, 


ings of European and American masters, extensive African Negro, and American Indian are shown. 
collections Peoresenting Indian and Spanish Many cases are devoted to the stone and flint work 


colonial cultures, including pottery, basketry, of the Texas Indians. Others contain numerous 
paintings, artifacts. It conducts an annual com- eee Serene oan oe pOene smoking 
petition of paintings by artists of Indian or Eski- P Lara and shell ornaments. Seven dioramas repre= 
mo extraction and an exhibition in May of con- mens oe omestie ie ee ea aene ans 
temporary American Indian palnpings: and baskets of the American Indians. 
Alamo, San Antonio ; Exhibits of vertebrate fossils | in the Museum 
Of the five old Spanish Missions in or near San nelude several unusual skeletons of extinct animals 
Antonio, Tex., the greatest renown attaches, for ‘rom She Tsee ey ae eriods in Tenors noe 
patriotic reasons, to the Alamo, now preserved as eniy vs ow bah 1s Le ‘a creel tee Se ry 
the Cradle of Texas Liberty. This was the Mission a Soe coe a af & net anima S suc = 
de San Antonio de Valero, founded 1718 and named the aes SS an are an ME e ag pone: ani 
for St. Anthony of Padua and the Marquis of ae met ison. Maps at ow sey areas 
Valero, Spanish viceroy. Alamo is Spanish for cot- °% oO Ste ain ng See oe rah bet a ( Se Fa 
tonwood. Church and convent were surrounded by utstanding exhibits in the history division 


include the gavels of former Vice President John 
a wall 8 ft. ee eae ft. wide. In February, 1836, Garner; the first printed copy of the Declaration 


oF ——_ anflenendened ne teeta eres ore 
They fought to the last man. Davy Crockett, and of the United. States over the state of Texas; and 
Col. James Bowie dying with them, Mar. 6, 1836. the’ Wooten fire-arm collection. 


Phe wins, was bought about 40 years ago from the Arizona State Museum 
The Arizona State Museum in Tucson is chiefly 
Bathropon ce Raa tow renee archae- 
ology and ethnology o e Southwest, owever, 
called sotalol Se ee nacocion. Cine. there are historical and natural history materials. 
San Juan Capistrano (1731) and San Francisco de Ea Tash A Te res 2 fae ee 
la Espada (c. 1730), all holding services. Western Apache exhibit; tree ring exhibit, includ- 
Hall of State, Dallas ing a 10-foot section of Giant Sequoia with over 
The Hall of State was erected with state funds 1700 annual rings; prehistoric Southwestern textile, 
at & cost of $1,200,000, and is located in Fair Park pottery, stone and bone work. One alcove devoted 
“5 It was built in commemoration to Ventana Cave, a stratified record of Man’s oc- 


i Ww 
of ee Varces as part oe wo gies progrens cupancy for about. 10,000 years. 
leased _ b; e state € 'y..o ° 
Boos at cer been the home of the Dallas His- Museum of Northern Arizona 
torical Society (founded_1922) since 1938. The Museum of Northern Arizona, situated three 


heroic figures of Sam miles north of Flagstaff, Ariz., is operated by the 
penton, Giniam. cea Travis, Stephen Fuller Northern Arizona Society of Science and Art, Inc. 
Austin. "James Walker Fannin, Mirabeau Buona- The Museum library contains 4,000 books, 8,500 
parte Lamar and Thomas Jefferson Rusk. pamphlets, 200 journals, 1,200 maps . 

Murals are by J. O. Mahoney Jr. (South Texas The permanent exhibits, exclusively devoted to 
Room), Arthur Neindorff (North Texas Room), Northern Arizona, present the results of research 
Olin H. Travis (Hast Texas Room). Tom Lea (West in graphic form: earth history, animals and plants, 
Texas Room), and Eugene Savage, Reveau Bassett, and the history and activities of the human in- 
and Buck Winn Jr. (Hall of the Six Flags). habitants, prehistoric and contemporary. There 

Above the central entrance stands the heroic are study collections of 68,000 specimens. 
statue of a Tejas warrior, by Allie Tennant. 
Pompeo Coppini made the figures of Travis, Rusk, 
Houston, Austin, Lamar, and-Fannin in the Hall Fe 
of the Heroes. A portrait bust of Fleet Admiral has its headquarters in the historic Palace of th 
OC. W. Nimitz, by Felix de Weldon, was added to Governors, oldest public building in the United 
the Hall of the Heroes in 1945: A statue of a Cow- States, built 1610, on the Plaza of Santa Fe. 
boy, carved of wood by Dorothy Austin, is in the The exhibits of the Museum are devoted princi- 


xas Room. pally to the Southwest. The old palace contains 
Wee rexana Reference Library and Archives the archaeological exhibits and Spanish colonial 
are open to qualified students. and American territorial displays and is the head- 
* T. quarters of the Historical Society of New Mexico. 

San Jacinto Museum, lLexas Other buildings are the Art Gallery, containing 


fo Monument and Museum are located exhibits of the work of southwestern artists; the 
on San Jacinto fonteground, a state park of about Hall of Ethnology, illustrating the living Indian of 
460 acres, 22 mi. east of downtown Houston, Texas, the Southwest and his cultural attainments; the 
scene of the battle on April 21, 1836, between the Laboratory of Anthropology, used mainly for re~ 
Texan and Mexican armies, which won independ- search projects and housing important anthropo- 
ence for Texas. The memorial, constructed in 1936- logical collections; and the Museum of Interna- 
1939 with federal and state funds, commemorates {ional Folk Art. 
the heroes of the Battle of San Jacinto and all Navajo Art, Santa Fe 
operated by the San Jacinto Museum of History The Museum of Navajo Ceremonial Art in Santa 


- educational organization. Fe, N. M., occupies a site of 10 acres in the foot- 
Begotiatemument, Bronte high, is built of rein- hills of the Sangre de Cristo mountains, 
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Designed as an interpretation in modern form of 
a Reyne ceremonial hogan, the building itself is 
an integral background for the exhibition of sand 
paintings, as well as a repository for the myths, 
See Oey aered lore and objects connected 
W: avajo religion. 

In the Research Department, the Wheelwright 
Collections include over 300 sand paintings tran- 
scribed from the originals by various recorders on 
different parts of the Navajo Reservation; music 
records of approximately 2000 Navajo chants; 
ceremonial objects, baskets, blankets and silver; 
and an extensive library of books and manuscripts 
on Navajo art and religion. Comparative material 
from Asia and other countries is also represented. 


FAR WEST—PACIFIC COAST 


Colorado Springs 

The Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center, a $2,000,- 
000 institution given to the Pike’s Peak Region by 
Alice Bemis Taylor, and completed 1936, has an in- 
teresting permanent collection of paintings, prints 
and drawings by contemporary artists and features 
an extensive exhibition program in all fields of the 
arts. The Taylor Museum of the Fine Arts Center 
specializes in culture history of the American 
Southwest and Latin America, and is famed for its 
collections of religious folk. art of New _ Mexico, 
Latin American and Southwestern materials and 
the: John Frederick Huckel collection of 112 Navajo 
sand painting reproductions. In addition to the 

allery facilities, the Art Center houses a complete 
tHoatte, music room and library as well as a school. 


Museums in-Denver, Colo. 

The Colorado State Museum of the State Histori- 
Gal Society of Colorado, Denver, portrays life in 
the old West and Southwest, showing Indian and 
pioneer relics, scale. models of stage coaches, 
Covered wagons, early railroad equipment. There 
is a model of Denver in 1860, and 42 dioramas show 
the life of Indian, trapper and miner. The library 
has complete files of Colorado newspapers. The 
Society also administers the Healy House and 
Dexter cabin of the 1880s in Leadville: the 
restored adobe Fort Garland of 1858; Pike’s 1807 
Stockade site near La Jara,, and Chief Ouray 
monument at Montrose. 

The Denver Art Museum is composed of five 
branch museums. Departmental collections total 
more than 50,000 objects, including Oriental, 
Egyptian, African Negro, South Sea, American 
Indian, Classical, European and American. Activ- 
ities units include special community education 
exhibition and gallery tour projects, publications, 
Children’s Museum, Museum Art School and 
Cooke-Daniels Foundation lecture series. 

The Denver Museum of Natural History in City 
Park, Denver, Colo., is governed by a board of 
trustees for the city of Denver. The Museum is 
noted for the excellence of its ecological displays 
of North,and South America, its new Hall of 
Man, Auystralian exhibits, and fossil displays. 
The Mugeum is open free, and has more than 
500,000 yisitors annually. 


Nevada State Museum 

The Nevada State Museum, Carson City, Nev., 
exhibits collections in the mineralogy, archeology, 
mammalogy, ornithology and history of Nevada. 
It occupies the former United States Mint, and 
coins and documents relating to its operation, 
1870-1893, are shown, 

Besides collections of birds common to the 
Great Basin region, the museum has the Max 
Fleischmann room of habitat groups of Nevada 
Mammals and North American and African game 
heads; relics of the Nevada Indians; fluorescent 
rocks and ores, and the 7,500 items of arrow- 
heads, Indian baskets, shells and coins of the 
Dr. §. L. Lee collection. Outstanding is the unique 
replica of a mine, extending 300 ft. long under 
the’ museum, 


California Academy of Sciences 


The California Academy of Sciences, 
Francisco, Calif., 
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The M. H. de Young 
Golden Gate park, San Francisco, has 64 gal- 
ecture hall, two garden ee & 


Memorial Museum in 


and receives nearly 1,000,000 


in 
ing a central court adorned with Flemish tapes- 
William Randolph Hearst 
Foundation. Paintings, sculpture 
tapestries, furniture, 


Western world from ancient 
times to about 1850. This section recently aug- 
mented by a new wing contains, aside from very 
fine Medieval works, such masterpieces as The 
Tribute Money by Rubens, St. John the Baptist 
by El Greco, a marble by Verrocchio and many 
other works. 

Five rooms are devoted to gifts by Mr. and 
Mrs. Roscoe F. .Oakes, mostly French 18th 
century art including two original paneled rooms 
complemented by an outdoor formal garden in 
the 18th century style, outstanding pieces of 
furniture, tapestries, sculpture, and paintings by 
Boucher, Nattier and Greuze and portraits by 
Rubens and Van Dyck. The permanent collec- 
tion has also been enriched by the Samuel H. 
Kress. Collection. of 39 paintings, including 
Spanish, Dutch, French and Italian masterpieces 
by Fra Angelico, Titian, El Greco, Pieter de 
Hooch, Goya and others. _ 

The cultures of the Orient and the Pacific 
Basin, the pre-Columbian Central and South 
America and the North American Indians are 
shown and California’s history is the theme of 
a large section containing old paintings, prints, 
authentic interiors, a costume collection, historical 
portraits and documents. 


Legion of Honor, San Francisco 

The California Palace of the Legion of Honor, in 
Lincoln Park, San Francisco, Calif., was given to 
the city of San Francisco in 1924 by the late Adolph 
B. Spreckels and his wife as a museum of Painting 
and sculpture in memory of California soldiers who 
fell in World War I. Architecturally, the building 
is Louis XVI in period, based upon the Palace of 
the Legion of Honor in Paris. A triumphal arch, 
surrounded by colonnades, constitutes the en_ 
trance and extends into the Court of Honor, In 
the center of the court is Rodin’s The Thinker, 


San Francisco Museum of Art 

The San Francisco Museum of Art, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., contains 12 galleries, an auditorium 
and classrooms. It owns collections of prints and 
drawings, principally modern European and Amer- 
ican; collections of paintings and sculpture by con- 
temporary Western artists, also contemporary Euro- 
pean and Eastern ‘American, and Latin American. 

The 20th anniversary, 1955-56, is being ob- 
served with special exhibitions of collections of 
contemporary art; Japanese architecture and 
tradition; German expressionist prints; con- 
temporary Eskimo art; sculpture by Wotruba and 
Barbara Hepworth; John Marin; Max Beckmann; 
Renoir retrospective; new reputations in Amer- 
ican art; and in European art; Design in’ Scan- 

navia. 


Crocker Gallery, Sacramento 

The Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, Calif., 
estab. 1885, is supported by the City of Sacramento 
and governed by the California Museum Assn. It 
is known for its outstanding collection of over 
1,000 drawings dating from the 15th century 
through the early 19th century. It has over 700 
paintings of European and American Schools. It 
ee has 70 fine pieces of 12th century Korean 
pottery. 


Griffith Observatory, Los Angeles 
The Griffith Observatory and Planetarium, on 
the slope of Mt. Hollywood, Los Angeles, Calif., 
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and 12-inch Zeiss refracting 
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en gs See nes et ee See 
erals, insects, shells, California’s Fossil Record. 


has twin 91-inch 
telescopes, 8-inch solar refractors, the 
Planetarium theater seating 500, and the Hall of 
Science. Several ey en space travel projec- 
tors in the Planetarium give spectacular ta- 
tions of celestial journeys. 

Among the astronomical exhibits in the Ball 
the Foucault pendulum, a large 
a model of the solar 


system, telescopes for viewing the sun and its 
spec , @ series of artificial solar ecli' pro- 
jected on a screen, a collection of meteorites, & 


model of our g 

Physics, chemistry, 
by. such exhibits as a million-volt ' Tesla coil, 
polarized light, electrical discharge through gases 
oscilloscope, Wilson cloud chamber spectra of 
gone, refiection and refraction of light magnetism, 

orescence, minerals and rocks, geological clock 
and chemical elements. 

Special exhibits include working model of cyclo- 
tron; large working scale model of the 200-inch 
telescope and dome. 


Helms Hall, 
Calif.,-is under direction of the 
Foundation, founded, 1936, b 
honor athletes, coaches and others who have con- 
tributed to amateur, “collegiate and professional 
athletics in a noteworthy way. 

Election to Helms Hall is by decision of its 
board, whose members are Al Santoro, George T. 
Ned Cronin, Sid Ziff, Paul Zimmerman, 
and R. C. Samuelsen. Paul H. Helms is chairman, 
and W. R. (Bill) Schroeder is Secretary. 

Projects of the Foundation are the annual Helms 
World Trophy awards; Sports Hall of Fame 
awards; Athlete of the Year, and Athlete of the 
Month; Rose Bowl Hall of Fame and numerous 
other projects. 


Henry E. Huntington Library 
The Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery 
near Los Angeles, Calif., is an 
institution devoted to advanc- 
ing the cause of higher learning. It includes a 
research library for the preservation and diffusion 


1450-55); 
Caxton at Bruges, 
puis tsnhy in 


items, the and docu- 
ments. The great majority of the rare books 
and manuscripts were collected by Mr. Hunting- 
ton (1907-1927). ‘The reference collection numbers 
nearly 159,000 volumes. ? 

The collections center on English and American 
history and literature. There is also a group of 
nearly 5,400 incunabula (books printed between 
1450-1500), the eighth largest in existence, ‘The 
group of English imprints before 1641 numbers 
over 11,000 volumes. 

The principal collection in the Art Gallery is a 
representative group of 18th century British paint- 
ings, including characteristic works in portraiture 
and landscape. Among the canvases exhibited 
are 11 by Gainsborough, 12. by Reynolds, 11 by 
Romney. 4 by Raeburn, and 7 by Lawrence. Thomas 
Gainsborough’s ‘‘The Blue Boy,’’ Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’ ‘Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse,” and Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s ‘‘Pinkie’’ are in the Gallery. 


Los Angeles County Museum 
The Los Angeles County Museum in Exposition 
Park, Los Angeles, Calif., is administered by the 
County Board of Supervisors through a Board 
of Governors and the Director. A 
galleries include American and 
European art in historical _ ii 
Randolph Hearst Hall of Ancient Art, containing 


Indian collections; Gothic Room, 
Flemish, German, and Spanish; 
Renaissance gallery. 16th century; Southern and 
17th century; collection of 16th 
16th-17th ‘century 

English, 18th 
American painting 
early 20th century; French Im- 
English 


American galleries. 

Science galleries include world famous Ice Age 
Fossils from the Rancho La Brea tar pits; North 
American and African habitat groups; birds, min- 


Scientific reference collections include 500,000 
fossils from Rancho La Brea; 31, sets of inver- 
tebrate fossils; 25,000 birds; 10,000 mammals, 
500,000 insects (specializing in Lepidoptera of the 
southwest); 86,000 plants; 7,000 minerals; 116,000 
specimens of marine animals. 


Southwest Museum 
The Southwest Museum in Hii 
Angeles, Calif., was incorpora 
public institution of history, science, and art.” 
Its collections number hun of thousands of 
objects illustrating the cultures of the American 
Indians, while its scientific reference library ag- 
gregates about 60,000 items. Field work has been 
conducted in California, Nevada, Mexico, and the 
Southwest. The Museum maintains the Casa de 
Adobe, replica of an old Spanish ranch house, 


Pasadena. Art Museum 

The Pasadena Art Museum, 46 N. Los Robles 
Ave., Pasadena, Calif., has permanent collections in 
modern German painting, American painting, 
Oriental art and a considerable print cabinet. 
About 30 exhibitions are held annually and the 
eat’s program includes movies, gallery talks, lec~ 
ures and concerts. Annual attendance 60,000. 


Santa Barbara Museum of Art 

Santa Barbara, Calif., Museum of Art, opened 
1940, has an outstanding collection of con- 
temporary drawings, oils, and water colors and 
a permanent coilection of ancient Chinese, 
Assyrian, Korean art; Roman and Greek sculp- 
ture, ceramics, glass and coins; African and Pre- 
Columbian art and oriental instruments. There 
is a doll collection, 17th-19th centuries. Yearly 
attendance is over 85.000. 


San Diego Gallery, Museums 

The Fine Arts Gallery, San Diego, Calif., places 
emphasis on Old Master paintings, notably Span= 
ish and Italian; on Contemporary American and 
Old Asiatic Arts Among modern canvases are 
potauings by Henri Matisse, A. Masson, Derain, 

laminck, Dufy, Friez and J. Villon; by Spaniards 
de Caviedes, Zuloaga, J. Junyer, Pruna, Miro, Dali 
and the brothers de Zubiaurre. American con- 
temporaries include Bertoia, Breinin, Burchfield, 
de Diego, J. de Martini, Feininger, H. V. Poor, 
U. Romano, Doris Rosenthal, Sloan, M. Sterne, 
Tomlin and Zerbe. The earlier American painters 
include Duveneck, Homer, La Farge, Ryder, 
Twatchman, Prendergast, Davies, Dearth, Mary 
Cassatt, Henri, Luks, Bellows and Reiffel. 

An important acquisition of 75 prints from the 
Bertie Heilbron estate, includes prints by Van 
Dyck, Rembrandt, Tiepolo, Callot, _Meryon, 
Whistler, McBey, Zorn, Brockhurst and Cameron. 
24 prints and drawings, gifts of Mrs. Irving T. 
Snyder, include Rembrandt, Van Ostade, Legros, 
Millet, Delacroix, Rodin and Whistler. 

The old Spanish painting collection is second 
only to that of the Hispanic Society of America in 
New York City. Included is the portrait of the 
Marques de Sofraga by Goya, the equal of the best 
Goya portraiture. Other gems in the old Spanish 
section are by Velazquez, El Greco, Bermejo, and 
Fray Sanchez Cotan. 

Outstanding sculpture examples are by Jacob 
Epstein, Mestrovic, Maillol, Maria Martins, Der- 
jinsky, J. Flannagan, Donal Hord (9 examples), 
and Zorach. 


The San Diego Museum of Man in Balboa Park, 
San Diego, Calif., is a museum of anthropology 
and archaeology. Although all races of man are 
considered, the ethnic groups of the American con- 
tinents are given the greatest attention. The col- 
lections comprise the handicrafts of many differ- 
ent peoples, with emphasis on American Indian 
cultures. There are also models of Indian habi- 
tations from the Arctic to the Tropics. An Egyptian 
hall has been added. 


San Diego Natural History Museum, operated by 
the San Diego Society of Natural History (incor- 
porated 1874) occupies a modern fireproof building 
in centrally located Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif. 

Public exhibits, study collections and library oc- 
cupy three floors 220 feet long and include up-to- 
date habitat groups, identification series and a few 
manually operated displays. The Museum is devoted 
to the fields of zoology, botany, and geology, orni- 
thology, mineralogy conchology. Prominence is 
given to the natural history of the southwestern 
United States and northwestern Mexico, with par- 
ticular emphasis on San Diego County. 


San Diego Zoo 

The San Diego Zoo operated by the Zoological 
Society of San Diego, Calif., in Balboa Park 
ranks as one of the largest zoos in the world, 
with over 3,500 animals representing 843 different 
species, some of great rarity, The Zoo sprawls 
over 200 acres of semi-tropical landscaped mesas 
and wild canyons, has 5 mi, of roads and guided 
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bus fous Attendance reaches 1,250,000 annually of ancient 
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of over 30 huge Galapagos rent, - fluorescence, a 
joriies, ee ore oh dog from the Guianas, the seismographs.’ U: here, ne ee pendu 
the beautiful maned wolf from a the ss lum and models of moon and space * 
Island ant grizzly bear, Steller’s sea eagle . 
gas the Northern voy ees seal, the Montana Historical 
Hawaiian duck. the Kagu bird from New Cale- The Historical ety of Montana, Helena, 
donia, an outstanding collection of birds of para~ wont. conduate oe galleties, ‘a museum and w 
dise irom New Guinea, the money-eating eagle historical library In ik eee Pores Bi 
from the Belgian Congo, and the gerenuk or ae ices b pagrya00.. Bontans past and 
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© Other valugbie exhibits include the Malayan or Camps, frontier ee ah cattle ndure. 
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lesser panda, East African colobus monkey, collections relating to geology, botany, zoology and 
Guiana bush dog, Vicunia, Uganda giraffe, Anoa anthropology. 

or pygmy buffalo, Cuban iguanas, albino- king Included in the Condon Museum of Geology is 
Snakes, and several generations of ‘albino gopher material from the John Day fossil beds in central 
snakes. A black cobra has lived at the zoo for Oregon; suites of fossils, both vertebrate and in- 
more than a quarter of a century. Three genera- vertebrate, from various regions in the western 
tions of boa constrictors have been represented in Part of the American continent; a complete skele<- 
the collection, while 18 out of 21 known captive ton of the saber-tooth tiger from the Rancho La 
breeding records for rattlesnakes are held by Brea near Los Angeles, Calif. The Herbarium 
the Zoo. contains extensive collections of the flora of 


stration-Entrance-Restaurant building opened from the early cave culture of the Northern Great 

1954 with a Flamingo Lagoon opposite the Basin; materials from the Southwestern United 
breezeway-type entrance gates. The Wegeforth States; Congolese iron work and collections from ; 
Bowl will seat over 1,000 persons, Research is the Aleutians and Micronesia. 


from the Ellen B. Scripps Foundation. An educa- Seattle Art Museum 


= The poate Art wiuesum, bags Lb cae 
behaviorist with a doctorate in Psychology is 78S outstanding collections in the arts of Chin, 
Japan, and India, with collections in world art 
maces to study the great apes and other from prehistoric ' to contemporary times. The 
x Rosicrucian San Jose Samuel H. Kress collection illustrates 4 centuries 
+7 


The Rosicrucian Order (AMORC) maintains at Dutch 17th century paintings. There is a compre- 
San Jose, Calif., the Rosicrucian Egyptian Muse- hensive collection of contemporary Northwest 
um, Art Gallery, Egyptian Temple, Science Museum artists’ works and the Museum exhibits the work ‘ 
and Planetarium. The museum contains collections of the artists of this region each year. ; 


Disneyland, Vast Pacific Coast Amusement Enterprise 


Disneyland, a world of make-believe built to is through Main Street, U.S.A., a reproduction of 
Hollywood proportions, was opened to the public a town of the 1890’s, with gas-lighted streets, 
July 15, 1955, by Walt Disney, film producer, and horse-cars, shops of the period. Adventureland is 
associates at Anaheim, Calif., 22 mi. southwest a jungle, with a river, a waterfall, tropical vege- 
of Los Angeles on the Santa Ana Freeway. Loosely tation and simulated wild animals, Frontierland 
described as an amusement park, it differs from all has &@ stockaded fort, a stern-wheel steamboat, 
others of that category in the ‘size of its devices burros and reminiscences of the Plains. 
and the elaborate nature of the reproductions. Jand starts with a reproduction of a 
It is intended to entertain thousands of visitors castle, with moat and bortcullis, and contains a 
that areuy. flock to southern California, and is realization of many storybook characters 
@ profit-making venture in which films, television sodes. Tomorrowland appropriately deals w th 
programs and other entertainment projects have rockets, spaceships and adventures of the future. 
a place. The principal appeal is to 

A 200-acre orange grove was displaced by adults with youthful memories, 
this immense development, 100 acres being set Numerous restaurants in different styles of dec- 
aside as parking space for possibly 12,000 motor oration are scattered about the grounds. The 
Cars. Disneyland itself covers 60 acres and has cost of Disneyland was placed at $16,500,000, A 
four major themes—Adventureland, Frontierland, hotel with motel accommodations, reported capa- 
Fantasyland and Tomorrowland, all built on a ble of sheltering 1,250 guests, was erected outside 


Museum Furnishes Snakes to Pose for Artists 
Source: University of Illinois 
One of the Services of the Natural History Mu- York and New Jersey, shipments including 75 
seum of the University of Illinois, Urbana-Cham- Snakes, 65 frogs, 40 lizards and 48 Salamanders, 
paign, Ill., is to supply Teptiles, amphibians, Some of these were live 
birds and other forms of animal life to artists be kept from cold, and 
who illustrate books about the animal world, cannot be exposed to exces 
Accuracy in delineation-is an absolute condition out perishing. Turtles are « 
ee eee aa rf. el abe The museum hyde and alcohol. The 
authorities repor in arch, 1955, that they specimens and frequent] receive: iti . 
had shipped 1,000 specimens to artists in New students on field ripe Biarisiioc 8! 


It is the glory of a good bit of work that it opens the way for better things and thus ra idl, 
to its own eclipse. The object of research is the advancement not of the investigator bat ere 
knowledge.—Sir Alexander Fleming, discoverer of penicillin, Hf 
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Baylor University Library, Waco, ‘Texas, con- maitaing, | Se0eives SDDS A te Bee 

poing 292,00) volumes, Oe na items, 9 "Texas Tend collection of Osleriana, and the history of 
udes 26,500 bound items and over . 

Anesthesia. Hastings College of Law Library, 


ipts 
‘Acree, Baylor, McGregor, Pat M. Neff, and Doro- over 31,000 vols. 
thy Scarborough divisions, all of which pertain Davis. University Library, over 112,000 vols. 
to the history of Texas and the Southwest. Santa Barbara. Santa Barbara College Library, 
Baylor Uniy. also has the most comprehensive 83,000 vols. Civil War and Lincoln, 11,500 vols. 
collection of first editions, manuscripts and letters Riverside. Citrus Experiment Station Library 
Robert as, saanaiserinte APT ding S24 _ College” of “Letters” and) Chiao (aa 


Browning 
specially erected for this collection in 1952 con- 57,300 vols. 
tains the Foyer of Meditation, where 44 stained La Jolla. Scripps Institution of Oceanography 


. glass window. Library, over 27,000 vols. 
g s illustrate poems by Browning. Mount H bea, 


Lick Observatory J 
Brown University & d : a 
Brown University Library, Providence, R. 1., con- Catholic University of America 
tains 817,531~vols., 27,500 maps, 30,000 manu- The John K. Mullen Memorial Library of the 
scripts, 23,800 broadsides and leaflets, 4,200 films, Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., 
43,000 pieces of sheet music, 14,000 phonograph contains 450,000 vols., with important collections 
records. The yearly accessions average 18,000 vols. of Patristics, Christian Orientalia, Medieval Lit- 
ree or de 00 other items. The University was founded etature and History, Brazilian and Portuguese Lit- . 
1764. The existence of the college library is first erature and History, Bibliography, Canon Law and 
indicated by a gift from President James Manning Catholic Church History and Literature. Between | 
in 1767. The John Hay Library houses the general 900. and 1,000 volume-years of Catholic diocesan 
collection. newspapers have been filmed. Among recent acqui- 
The most famous of the special collections are: Sitions was @ file of 100 years of the Vatican 
Chambers Dante Collection, 1,700 vols.; George daily newspaper, L’Osservatore Romano. 
Earl Church Collection on South America, 3,500 Uni * e 
Vols.; Foster Horace Collection, 600 editions; versity of Chicago 
Collection of American Poetry and Plays, the The Library of the University of Chicago, estab. 
world’s largest, 181,000 bound vols., etc.; McLellan 1892, contains more than 1,900,000 books. Central 
Lincoln Collection, 10,000 books, pamphlets and in the system is the William Rainey Harper 
newspapers, 4,550 broadsides, leafiets, 6,400 prints, Memorial Library (970,000 vols.) Numerous de- 
photostats, 1,842 manuscripts, of which over 700 partmental libraries serve . the needs of law, 
Sere written or signed by President Lincoln, 303 theology, science, geography, geology and other 
pieces of sheet music; Knights Stamps Collection; Subjects. The Library is a member of the Mid- 
Rider Collection of Rhode Island History, 5,000 west Inter-Library Center, Chicago, in which 16 
yols., 10,000 pamphlets; Wheatton Collection of institutions have deposited over 820,000 vols. for 
International Law, 6,500 vols.; Wilbour collection esearch. 
of Egyptology and a large collection in modern The collections of special materials include: 
mathematics. Nicholas Bacon collection of English manor Tolls, 
Divisional libraries located in other buildings on 3,000 pieces; Stephen A. Douglas papers, 16,000 
the campus are: Biological Sciences, Physical papers; Reuben T. Durrett collection of Kentucky 
Sciences, and Pembroke College Library. history, biography and newspapers, 15,000 yols.; 
‘The Annmary Brown Memorial, estab. 1907, and George Morris Eckles collection of Cromwelliana; 
deeded to the university 1948, is a center for William H. English items on Midwestern history, 
Renaissance studies, and contains the Gen. Rush. 7,500 items; Private papers of Frank O. Lowden; 
© Hawkins collection of incunabula and the uni- Elijah Grant Communistic Colony Letters, 1,200; 
yersity’s collections of 15th and let century books. Se rien ott on Liner er!) pres 
ro a Man A CES; 
The John Carter Brown Library, es b Barton, Oldroyd, and Hannay Collections of Lin- 
collection of about 30,000 vols, relatin to the © ‘a, 4,000 vols. and mss.; Wyndham Robertson 
history of North, South, and Central © merica, collection of Civil War papers, 10,000 pieces; the 
Composed of source material printed before 1801, Harriet Monroe Library of Moser pile, utilities, 
the collection contains highly valued individual Fi a00: letters and papers of Hermann von Holst: 


treasures of Americana. . és some 6,000 vols. of early children’s books including 
University of California the Encyclopedia Britannica collection of books ior 
children; the Fred W. Atkinson and the Morton 


The combined resources of the libraries of the 
University of California on_ its eight campuses collections of American drama; the William Har- 
exceed 3,500,000 vols. The libraries are autono- low Briggs collection of dramatic criticism, 1900- 
mous, but policy is integrated. 1944; 200,000 sheets of German, Esthonian and 
Finnish folk-songs, mostly photostats; photostats 
Main of all_known manuscripts of Chaucer’s Canter- 
and over 50 departmental bury Tales (84); the Lincke Library of German 


libraries. Outstanding collections in biological fiction, 1790-1850 (15,000 vols.); and Karl Heine- 


and physical sciences, engineering, Slavic studies, ™mann’s Goethe Library (1,750 vols.). The Swift 
printing and typography, forestry, music, public Hall Library has many early Bibles. 
health, Mark ‘Twain. Noteworthy are the East In 1954 the Library received the papers of the 
Asiatic Library, about 225,000 vols.; Law. Library, Atomic Scientists of Chicago as the core of a new 
over 112,000 vols., including a notable Canon collection which will include documents of atomic 
Law. collection; Bancroft Library, specializing in development. In 1955 there were added to this 
the history of California and “Western America, collection the manuscripts, notes and working 
Mexico and Central America, -with over 100,000 Papers of Enrico Fermi, Nobel Prize winner and 
yols. and more than 1,000,000 pieces of manu- recipient of the first special award given by the 
script and other non-book materials. United States Atomic Energy Commission. During 
os Angeles. About 1,125,000 vols. Serves UCLA; 1955 also the Library was chosen as one of 16 
has large collections in Western Americana, folk- research libraries to receive microfilm copies of 
lore, British Commonwealth history, 19th century the private pape™ of the Adams family, and as 
fiction, music (10,000 scores), Scandanavian and CnC of 9 libraries to receive the microfilmed 
German literature and linguistics Oriental lan- records and briefs of 23 important trials involving 
guages (35,000 yols.), U. 8. Southern history, communism in the U. S. Numerous additions were 
and Spinoza, Major extramural collections are meas Meo acid 2 ie hock ele e among 
the William Andrews Clark Memorial Library, ‘em eee fe 16th st ie ee y-executed 
6,000 books and manuscripts eopcentating 10) eareees of a 16th-century book of hours, frst 
English culture of the With, 18th and 19th editions of James Fenimore Cooper, Dickens, and 
centuries; the Bio-medical Library, 70,000 vols.; James Joyce, and the papers of the poet Jeremy 
the Engineering Library, 25,000 vols.; the School 128lls. i E es : 
of Law Library, 85 000 vols. Important additions University of Cincinnati 
were made during 1955 to the Library’s eollec- The Library of the University of Cincinnati, 
tions of 19th century literature, the Spinoza and Cincinnati, Ohio, has 670,000 vols., and is es- 
Norman Douglas collections, and microfilm files pecially strong in research material. The Taft 
of early California newspapers. Fund, an endowment for the humanities, has 
San Francisco. Medical Center Library, over puilt up fine collections in languages and litera- 
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tures. There is a special library of 65,000 vols. 
in classics and archaeology and a collection of 
7,000 vols. in modern Greek. Other important 
units include geology’ and chemistry, Americana, 
- Troubadour poetry, Petrarch and Shakespeare. 
The Elliston Fund supports rooms devoted to 
modern poetry and recordings of contemporary 
poetry. 

City College of New York 

At the close of the year 1953-44 the Library of 
the College of the City of New York contained 
417,753 vols,, of which 360,681 wefe at the uptown 
Center, Convent Avenue and 139th St., New York, 
and 57,072 (including an education collection) at 
the Bernard M. Baruch School of Business and 
Public Administration, E. 23rd St. and Lexington 
Ave. The Uptown Center houses, in addition to 
the general ccllection, the libraries of the Schools 
of Technology and Education, and the Russell 
Sage collection in the field of social welfare. 


University of Colorado 

The Library of the University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo., contains 785,000 volumes, includ- 
ing its government documents collection. The 
strong collections are in the fields of English 
drama and criticism, medieval and Central Eu- 
ropean history, Mexicana, history of Colorado 
and the Rocky Mountain region, and medicine. 


Columbia ‘University 

The Libraries of Columbia University in the 
City of New York contain approximately 2,800,000 
vols. and large collections of manuscripts, pam- 
phlets and related materials. In addition to the 
central bookstacks, Circulation and Reference 
departments in Butler Library (completed 1934), 
there are departmental and professional school 
libraries in Butler Library, Low Library, and 
other buildings on the campus. The Medical Li- 
brary is at Columbia Presbyterian Medical Center, 
168th St. and Broadway, and the Optometry 
Library at 132 West 60th St. The Charles Paterno 
Italian Library is in Casa Italiana,, Amsterdam 
Avenue and 117th St. 

The original library was a donation of books 
owned by a London clergyman to King’s College, 
predecessor of Columbia, in 1761. Columbia collec- 
tions are important in architecture, government, 
American history, law, politics. One of the major 
enterprises is the Archive of Russian and East 
European History and Culture, a constantly grow- 
ing repository of original Russian material. Of 
special interest is the Oral History Project begun 
by Professor Allan Nevins in 1948, which records 
on tape recollections of leaders in American 
affairs. ; 

The chief departmental and school libraries 
and their volumes are as follows: Law, 334,500; 
Medical, 200,000; Business, 133,000; Journalism, 
9,000 and a complete newspaper morgue; Library 
Service, 67,000; East Asiatic, 184,000; Paterno, 
28,000; Avery, 54,000; Fine Arts, 22,000; Music, 
87,000, including 12,262 phonograph records; En- 
gineering, 115,000 and 200,000 trade catalogs; 
Physics, 15,000; Chemistry, 35,000; Mathematics, 
13,000; Geology, 50,000 and 65,000 maps; Zoology- 
Botany, 44,000; Psychology, 17,000. 

Among the major special collections are the 
Park Benjamin, New York literature, 1835-1865; 
Book Arts and Typographic Library; Plimpton, 
early textbooks; Smith, early mathematics; Dale, 
weights and. measures; Epstean, photography; 
Joan of Arc; Kilroe collection of Tammania; 
Lodge, early editions of classics; Seligman, early 
editions in economics; Spinoza; Brander Mat- 
thews Dramatic Library; Pulitzer—items that have 
earned Pulitzer prizes in journalism, letters and 
music; college and university catalogs; Mont- 
gomery, history of accountancy; Scudder, 500 
file drawers of material on American Business 
firms; Webster, plastic surgery; Huntington, 
anatomy and Curtis, physiology. 

Recent acquisitions include the Gouverneur 
Morris papers (letters, manuscripts and docu- 
ments) ca. 1768-1816; the Stephen Crane memora- 
bilia collected by his wife; the L. S. Alexander 
Gumby scrapbooks on the American Negro; the 
Papers of Samuel J. Tilden, Hart Crane, Allan 
Nevins, James Truslow Adams, Louis Boudin and 
Thomas S. Jones, and the poster: collection of 
Gabriel Engel, besides many rare volumes in 
different fields. 

Affiliated institutions with libraries are Teach- 
ers College, Barnard College, College of Pharmacy, 


New York School of Social Work, and Union 
Theological Seminary. 


Education—University Libraries 


Cornell University 
Cornell University, in Ithaca, N. Y., with units 
in New York City, Buffalo and Geneva, is served 
by libraries with a total of 1,700,000 vols., Libraries 
on the Ithaca campus include the University, 
largest with 1,200,000 vols., and the libraries of 
Agriculture-Home-Economics, Architecture, Busi- 

Ting, Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Law, Veterinary Medicine and 30 departmental 
libraries. In addition there are the Cornell Medi- 
cal Library, New York, N. Y., Cornell Aeronautical 
Laboratory Library, Buffalo, N. Y., and Experiment 
Station Library, Geneva, N. Y. ss 

The libraries have extensive collections in such 
fields as Agriculture and related sciences, Amer- 
ican Civil War; American History in general, 
architecture, Assyriology, botany, chemis E 
China, Cornelliana, Dante, dramatic literature, 
Egyptology, engneering, English and French Rev-~ 
olutions, entomology, Freemasonry, history of 
science, history of ‘superstition, Icelandic culture 
and literature, languages and literature in general, 
legal trials, ornithology, Petrarch, philosophy, 
physics, the Reformation, Rhaeto-Romanic lan- 
guage and literature, slavery, Spinoza, Words- 
worth, etc. 

The Dante collection (10,000 vols.) contains the 
Foligno edition of the Divine Comedy, 1472, and 
nine other 15th century editions of this work. The 
Petrarch collection (5,000 vols.) has 475 editions of 
the Rime, 15th century manuscripts of the Sonnets, 
many incunabula and translations. The Icelandic 
collections (23,000 vols.) covers Icelandic litera- 
ture from the earliest literature to the present, 
The Wordsworth collection (2,000 vols.) includes 
all first editions of Wordsworth, manuscripts, over 
100 original letters by Wordsworth. The President 
White Historical library is based on the personal 
library of Andrew D. White, first president of the 


university. 
Dartmouth College 

Dartmouth College Library, Hanover, N. H., 
founded 1769, is the largest undergraduate college 
library in the country. The general book collection, 
together with the libraries of Dartmouth Medical 
School, Thayer School of Engineering, and Tuck 
School of Business Administration, contains 127,467 
vols. The main library is housed in the Baker 
Memorial building, erected in 1928 by George F. 
Baker in memory of his uncle, Fisher Ames Baker. 

Among the special collections are: American cal- 
ligraphy, bookplates, crystallography, Dartmouth 
College archives, early medical classics, French 
economic history, the George Ticknor library (ex- 
cluding Spanish literature), longevity, New Eng- 
land railroads, ‘New Hampshire history and 
imprints, publications of Dartmouth alumni, Span- 
ish plays and the Thalberg movie scripts collections. 
Also books hy Rupert Brooke, with his per- 
sonal library; Robert Burns, Erskine Caldwell, 
Stephen Crane, Cunningham Graham, Robert 
Frost, James Gibbons Huneker, H. L. Mencken, 
Genevieve Taggard, Daniel Webster and the library 
on polar regions of Vilhjalmur Stefansson. 


University of Denver 

The University of Denver Libraries, Denver, 
Colo., contain 314,381 vols., in 3 separate units. 
Mary Reed Library on the University Park campus 
5 miles south of downtown Denver, has special 
collections in speech pathology, international re- 
lations and social sciences; the last two groups 
have had special support from the Social Science 
Foundation. The Libraries of the School of Busi- 
ness Administration and the College of Law are 
located in downtown Denver, 


University of Detroit 

The Library of the University of Detroit, Detroit, 
Mich., contains over 165,000 vols., with important 
collections in early church and medieval history. 
Waddingus’ Annales Minorum, Baroni’s Annales 
Ecclesiastici, Muratori’s Rerum Italicum Scriptores, 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica and Paedagogica, 
Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, 
Acta Sanctorum, Commentaria in Aristotelem 
Graeca, Migne and the Rolls Series are among its 
important books. 


Duke University 
The libraries at Duke University, 


102,772; Divinity, 67,025; Hospi- 
; Woman’s College 101,347, with smaller 
numbers of books in the following 
partmental libraries: engineering, physics, mathe- 
matics, biology, forestry and \ 
are more than 1,550,000 items in the George Wash- 


; " Education—University Libraries 


ington Flowers Memorial collection of manuscripts 
and printed materials on Southern history. The 
university is the repository for the papers of Paul 
Hamilton Hayne, Thomas Nelson Page, John Esten 
Cooke, Thomas Holly Chivers, William Gilmore 
thors. It contains 
Whitman ma- 
terials; the Lanson collection of French literature; 
collections of Shakespeare, and English and Ameri- 


90,000 pieces of 
guished Latin-American collections; 
Strisower collection on international law, and the 
archives of the Socialist party of America. 


George Washington, University 

The George Washington University Library, 
Washington, 
‘vols., including the Richard Heinzel collection of 
Germanic philology and literature; the Curt 
Wachsmuth collection of Greek and Roman litera- 
ture and history; the Mount Vernon collection of 
Political History, International Law and the Social 
Sciences; Hispanic American books; the Chauncey 
M. Depew public speaking collection; 7,500 mounted 
photographs of the Russell Sturgis collection, the 
W. Lloyd Wright collection of Washingtoniana, 
and the former Library of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment tor International Peace of 50,000 vols. and 
20,000 pamphlets. 


Harvard University 

Harvard University Library, Cambridge, Mass., 
was founded 1638 when John Harvard pbeaueathed 
400 books to the institution that was to take his 
name. It is the oldest library in the U. S. and 
the largest university library, with 5,832,912 
at the end of fiscal 1954. Accessions for the year 
were 123,554 vols. 

The main library is the Library of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences (Harvard College Library) 
with the principal collection in the Harry Elkins 
Widener Memorial bidg., 2,021,102 vols.; the 
Houghton Library bldg. for rare pooks and manu- 
scripts, 153,608 vols., and the Lamont Library 
bldg. for undergraduates, 107,124 vols. There are 
11 other undergraduate collections, 7 house li- 
praries, 22 libraries of divisions under this Facul- 
ty, including the Applied Science division, 34,843 
yols. Affiliated are 16 research institution libraries, 
including those of Arnold Arboretum, Dumbarton 
Oaks, Fogg. Art Museum, and Harvard College 
Observatory. 

Libraries of other faculties are: Graduate School 
of Business Administration, 310,663 vols.; Faculty 
of Design, 92,020 vols.; Divinity School, 202,779 
yols.; Graduate School of Education, 43,988 vols.; 
Law School, 805,363 vols.; Schools of Medicine, Pub- 
lic Health and Dental Medicine, 321,585 vols., and 
Graduate School of Public Administration, 266,442. 

Recent acquisitions in, the Houghton Library, 


housing rare books and manuscripts, include ex- _ 


first works printed in North and 


Among later [ 
Charlotte Bronté, Barham, Swinburne, Thackeray, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Beerbohm, Henry James, 
T. S. Eliot, G. B. Shaw, and Thomas Wolfe. 
There are also important collections of drawings 
by Count Rumford and John Leech, and a draw- 
ing by William Blake. Printed additions include 
numerous Americana, Canadiana, and works of 
German, French, and Slavic literature of later 
centuries. Of outstanding interest are three spe- 
cial collections: the William A. M. Burden Aero- 
nautical Collection, comprising over 600 books and 
manuscripts, mostly concerned with balloon as- 
censions; the Longfellow Collection from Craigie 
House, including 200 literary manuscripts, nearly 
1,900 letters of Longfellow, 15,000 letters to Long- 
fellow, over 100 special copies of printed books, 
and the Richard von Mises Collection of Rainer 
Maria Rilke. 


D. C., estab. 1821, contains 290,000 . 
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University of Illinois 

The combined resources of the libraries at the 
University of Illinois, Urvana, Ill., are 2,800,000 
vols. The library of the Colleges of Medicine, 
Dentistry and Pharmacy is in Chicago and an 
undergraduate division is at Navy Pier, Chicago. 
Valuable departmental libraries are those of En- 
gineering, 71,000 vols.; Architecture, 27,700 vols.; 
Law, 101,000 vols.; Agriculture, 36,000 vols. There 
are extensive collections in literature, history and 
music, the latter including the John Philip Sousa 
collection of band music. The newspaper division 
now has 28,400 vols. 


Indiana University 

Indiana University Library, Bloomington, Ind., 
contains in its central unit, departmental libraries, 
and other centers approximately 2,383,000 separate 
pieces. Of this approximately 946,600 are cata- 
logued and processed volumes; more than 850,000 
are manuscripts; 297,800 pamphlets; 13,900 photo- 
graphs and prints; 37,100 slides; 4,300 reels of 
film; 12,000 records; 99,870 music scores; and an 
estimated 91,700 are maps. 

The Department of Special Collections and Rare 
Books has about 39,000 books and pamphlets and 
850,000 manuscripts. It owns Jos. B. Oakleaf 
Lincoln. collection of 4,500 items, The war of 1812 
collection consists of 1,100 books and 11,600 mss., 
including the 7,000 letters and papers of Jonathan 
Williams, one-time secretary to Benjamin Frank- 
lin, and Supt. of West Point. The American Rev- 
olution collection numbers 1,351 vols. The Au- 
gustan collection (English politics and govern- 
ment, 1688-1731, 6,700 titles) emphasizes Daniel 
Defoe. Also papers of Hugh McCulloch, secretary 
of treasury under Lincoln, Johnson and Arthur, 
15,000 items; 6,000 manuscripts and 4,000 books 
and pamphlets on the Far West from the library 
of Robert S. Ellison; 823,000 mss. in the Indiana 
history collections; 3,100 mss. in the Lafayette 
collection and 1,600 books and pamphlets in the 
Oscar L, Watkins Wordsworth collection. 


State University of Iowa 

The Libraries of the State University of Iowa 
contain 826,838 vols. and about 365,000 processed 
but uncatalogued government documents. Impor- 
tant is the Leigh Hunt collection of 3,500 manu- 
scripts, books, association copies and periodicals 
collected by Luther A. Brewer, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Among the 1,700 manuscripts are letters to and 
from Shelley, Keats, Browning and Dickens. The 
library also contains the John Springer collection 
of 1,850 books on printing and allied subjects, and 
the Mark Ranney memorial collection of 3,650 vols. 
in the fields of literature, art and history. Helving 
to preserve the cultural record of the day is the 
rapidly growing collection of books and manuscripts 
by Iowa authors. Gifts of their writings received 
from Herbert Hoover, John R. Mott and Carl Van 
Vechten, formed the nucleus of the book collection. 
The manuscript collection includes writings by 
MacKinlay Kantor, Wallace Stegner, James Nor- 
man Hall, Carl Van Vechten, Marquis Childs, 
Hartzell Spence, Frank Luther Mott, Phil Stong, 
Wilbur Schramm, Cornelia L. Meigs, Arthur Davi- 
son Ficke, and many others. The Bollinger Lincoln 
collection contains 4,150 books about Lincoln. 


Johns Hopkins. University 
The Johns Hopkins University Library, Balti- 
more, Md. (founded 1876), contains 1,048,102 vols. 
chosen for scholarly and research value. About 
36,000 volumes are in the John Work Garrett 
Library at Evergreen House, a collection particu- 


larly strong in early Maryland items and the his- 
tory of art, Also included are approximately 
167,234 vols., comprising the William H. Welch 


Medical Library and the Library of the Institute 
of the History of Medicine, which specializes in 
the book needs of the medical profession. 

Also of first importance are the Tudor and 
Stuart Club Collection of 17th Century English 
literature, the Hutzler Collection of Economic 
Classics, the Barnett Collection of Trade Union 
Publications, the Birney Slavery Collection, the 
Mackall Bibliographical Collection, the Strouse 
Rabbinical Library, the Loewenberg Collection of 
Modern German Drama, the Collitz Collection of 
Linguistics, the Cotiet Collection of French Drama, 
the McCoy Art Collection, the Hoffman Collection 
of Bibies, the Fowler Collection of Architectural 
Classics, the Ottensen Icelandic Collection, the 
Hauer Chinese Collection, the Havens Southey 
Collection, the Vincent Collection of Swiss history, 
the Abbé Meteorology Collection, and manuscripts 
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of' Sidney Lanier, Francis Lieber, D. C. Gilman, 
John Banister Tabb, and Edward Lucas White. 


University of Kansas 
The Libraries of the University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kans., consist of approximately 650,000 


vols. On the Lawrence campus the collections are. 


located in Watson Library and several departmen- 
tal special libraries, including Law, Engineering, 
Geology, and Physical Sciences. At the KU Medical 
Center in Kansas City, Kans., are the Medical 
School Library and the Logan Clendening Library 
of the History of Medicine. The general collections 
are strong in economic history and theory, Euro- 
pean history, and mathematics, besides the follow- 
ing special collections: Kansas Collection including 
Pennell Collection of Early Kansas Photographs; 
Ralph M. Ellis Collection of Ornithology and Rare 
Books (approx. 17,000 vols.); T. J. Fitzpatrick col- 
lection on the History of Botany; James F. Spoerri 
collection of James Joyce. 


University of Kentucky 

The University of Kentucky Libraries contain 
nearly 700,000 vols. The manuscript division con- 
tains 3,000 bound vols., 300,000 separate pieces. 
They are strong in the history of Kentucky, the 
Ohio Valley, the Middle and Deep South. The 
Samuel M. Wilson Library of Americana contains 
10,000 books, 100,000 mss. dealing with the history 
of Kentucky and the Presbyterian church, includ- 
ing the Gov. Shelby family papers, and political 
tracts of the early 1800s. Other collections are: 
Records of the John P, Morton Publishing Co., 
Louisville, 436 vols.; Southern country store rec- 
ords, 2,000 vols. and 50,000 pieces; Grant C. Knight 
collection of letters of modern authors, 491 pieces; 
Laura Clay collection of papers relating to the 
woman suffrage movement, 10,000 pieces; records 
of the Kentucky Court of Appeals (about 70,000 
cases) from 1860 to 1943; and books and manu- 
scripts of Kentucky authors, including James Lane 
Allen, Young E. Allison, Harriet Arnow, Ben 
Lucien Burman, John Fox, Jr., A. B. Guthrie, 
dr¥., Thomas Merton, and Robert Penn Warren. 


Louisiana State University 

Books of all the libraries in the University sys- 
tem now total 625,813 vols. The Hill Memorial 
Library and branch libraries on the Baton Rouge, 
La., campus contains 491,717 vols. The holdings 
of other units are; Law Library, 91,337 vols.; 
Medical Library 38,778 vols. Among the Library’s 
More important materials for research are (1) The 
Louisiana Collection, containing printed materials 
relating to the State of Louisiana, its history, 
people, and resources. It includes also the writings 
of Louisiana novelists, poets and dramatists, and 
selected material on the Lower Mississippi River 
and the Lower Mississippi Valley. (2) The News- 
paper Collection, especially strong in Louisiana 
papers, (3) The Romance Language Collection, 
13,159 vols., including a special Blondheim Col- 
lection on the dialects of France. 

Also containing research materials, though not 
@ part of the Library, is the University’s Depart- 
ment of Archives, containing 347,000 historical 
manuscripts and about 1,650,000 items of state and 
parish agencies, 


Mass. Institute of Technology 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology Li- 
braries contain more than 500,000 vols. and com- 
prise one general and 5 divisional libraries. The 
Charles Hayden Memorial Library houses the Gen- 
eral Library, containing the main reference and 
research collection /and the union catalog, the 
Science Library and the Humanities Library. Spe- 
cial facilities in this building include the Boston 
Stein Club Map Room, music library, exhibition 
gallery, projection room and microfilm laboratory. 

Located outside of the Charles Hayden Memorial 
Library are the following divisional libraries; the 
Dewey Library (industrial management), the Engi- 
neering Library, the Rotch Library (architecture 
and city planning). Other special collections: Early 
aeronautical prints and books, Baldwin (18th and 
early 19th century civil engineering), Theodore 
Schwarz map collection, Gaffield (19th _ century 
glass making in the United States), prints and 
books on early shipbuilding, naval history, marine 
and electrical engineering. 


\ 
University of Michigan 
_ The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
18 served chiefly by the University Library with 
its 27 divisional libraries, and by the William L. 
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pecially strong 

publications of French local historical and scien- 
tific societies; history of the Netherlands, 3,600 
items, with emphasis on source materials and the 
16th and 17th cénturies of Dutch and Belgian 
history; Far Eastern studies in Japanese and 
Chinese, 55,000 vols.; social science, the Parsons 
collection of 6,000 vols., stressing political econ- 
omy and statistics of European countries before 
1850. 

Some of the special collections are: English and 
American drama before 1850, strongest in Restora- 
tion and 18th century plays; Shakespeare, 8,000 
vols,; history of mathematics, 3,500 vols. dating 
from the 15th century to 1850: history of medi- 
cine, about 2,000 vols. of first, early, and imporl 
tant editions on anatomy, surgery, and internal 
medicine; military art and science previous to 
1800, a considerable part of the Stephen Spauld- 
ing Memorial Collection of 3,474 vols. ; Hubbard 
Collection of Imaginary Voyages, 3,800 vols., 
which includes manyeditions of Defoe’s Robin- 
son Crusoe and Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels; Worces- 
ter Philippine Collection, 1,200 vols.; polar ex- 
ploration, presented by William H. Hobbs, 7,500 
items, books, photographs and letters of Arctic 
and Antarctic explorers of the 20th century. The 
Music Library, chiefiy through the acquisition in 
1954 of the library of the late Jean-Auguste Stell- 
feld of Antwerp, Belgium, now possesses among 
its rare items about 200 mss., 700 books and 1,000 
publications of music printed before 1800. 

Among the larger divisional libraries are the 
Bureau of Government, 33,758 vols.; Business 
Administration, 109,700 vols.; Museums, 46,679 
vols. and 110,000 reprints in natural history and 
systematics, palentology and anthropology, in- 
cluding the Howard A. Kelly mycological collec- 
tion of 12,000 items, the Bryant Walker mollusk 
collection, 6,000 items, and about 7,000 vols. of 
ornithology; Transportation, over 150,000 books, 
Pamphlets, prints, and serials, covering this broad 
field a some emphasis on the engineering 
aspects. 


WILLIAM L. CLEMENTS LIBRARY 


The William L. Clements Library of American 
History at the University of Michigan, was founded 
by William L. Clements (1861-1934), Bay City, 
Mich., industrialist and regent of the university. 


proximately 35,000 
Books, 200,000 pieces in the Manuscript Division, 


tola in which Christopher Columbus reports the 


quistadores are supplemented by the first printings 
of letters sent by Hernando Cortes. DeBry’s illus- 
trated voyages, 1590-1625, are exceptional. The re- 
ports of voyagers are expanded by the stories of 
the first settlers. Thus the voyages of the French, 
Cartier and others, are paralleled in @ great col- 
lection of the Jesuit Relations, compiled by Jesuit 


Among major collections are books by and about 
Christopher Columbus, Amerigo Vespucci, the 
Mathers and the Adamses, Benjamin Franklin, 
John Wilkes, Tom Paine, George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

Also included in the Book Division are many his- 
torical items relating to the political, religious, and 
cultural life of Colonial America, Typical are 
works by William Bradford, Roger Williams, John 
Cotton, Thomas Hooker, William Penn, Jonathan 
Edwards, and-Crévecoeur. 

In the Manuscript Division are housed the’ head- 
quarters papers of many of the British commanders 
and leaders during the American Revolution, sup- 
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plemented by papers of the patriots. Included are 
such names as Admiral George Clinton, the Earl of 
Shelburne, Sir Peter Warren, John Wilkes, Lord 
George Germain, Lieut, Gen. Thomas Gage, Lieut. 
Gen. Sir Henry Clinton, Gen. Nathanael Greene 
and Brig. Gen. Josiah Harmar, commander of the 
first United States Army. The Hessians employed 
by the British are represented by the papers of 
Baron von Jungkenn, war minister of Hesse-Cas- 
sel. Other important manuscript collections are 
the papers of Lewis Cass, governor of Michigan 
Territory and Secretary of State under Buchanan; 
the John Wilson Croker papers, and Mexican col- 
lections. These latter include the Porfirio Diaz 
papers relating to the War of Intervention, and 
letter books containing letters written to Antonio 
Maria Bucareli y Urstia, Viceroy of New Spain. 

More modern groups within the division are the 
important papers of James G. Birney and Rev. 
Theodore D. Weld, leaders in the anti-slavery 
movement. Here too are the papers of Michigan’s 
first senator, Lucius Lyon; of Russell A. Alger, 
secretary’of war under McKinley; and a collection 
of the correspondence of Theodore Roosevelt. 

Maps from the 15th to the 20th century illustrate 
the course of American history. The Division is 
particularly strong in American maps printed be- 
fore 1800 and in its series of manuscript maps of 
Revolutionary commanders. 


University of Minnesota 

The University of Minnesota Library, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., has 1,763,728 vols. and 300,000 pam- 
phiets, including an especially strong collection 
of Scandinaviana, both official records from 
abroad and studies of immigration and settle- 
ment in the Midwest. It has microfilmed 12,635 
reels of newspapers and documents. Outstanding 
among its collections is the James Ford Bell col- 
lection of Jesuit Relations and other Americana 
consisting of history of commerce with special 
emphasis on the Age of Discovery. Other strong 
fields include: Seventeenth Century English His- 
tory, including early English newspapers and 
many thousands of volumes on South Asia. 


University of Missouri 

The libraries of the University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo., contain 715,000 vols., 30,000 foreign 
theses, 17,000 maps and more than 16,000 reels of 
microfilm. The General Library has 530,000 vols. 
and cooperates with the State Historical Society of 
Missouri, which has 298,000 vols. and is housed 
in the same building. Western Americana includes 
collections of Mark Twain and Eugene Field, and 
the J. Christian Bay collection acquired in 1942. 
The Western! Historical manuscript collection, est. 
1943, contains diaries and records. There are 
also American speeches and sermons, the Lawson 
collection of crime and criminology, the Flach 
collection of French law, 6,000 vols., the Lejay 
collection of classical philology, the Thomas Moore 
Johnson collection of classical philosophy. The 
Frank Lee Martin Memorial library of the School 
of Journalism has over 10,000 books. The microfilm 
holds a dozen files of 18th century newspapers, 80 
files of American literary periodicals published be- 
fore 1800, 190 files of AMmercan periddicals published 
petween 1800 and 1825 and complete files of im- 
portant newspapers, American and foreign. 


New York University 

The New York University Libraries, New York, 
N. Y., contain over 1,000,000 yols, in eight sepa- 
rate libraries. Washington Square Library is the 
largest with 450,000 vols. Branch libraries in de- 
partmental buildings include the Jewish Culture 
Foundation and the Institute of Fine Arts at 17 
East 80th St. The general collection includes the 
labor publications amassed by the Labor Bureau, 
Inc., the Schiff collection in economics, and, in 
education, the collection of Will Monroe and the 
Henry Barnard papers. The Law Library, 125,000 
yols., has a complete collection of Anglo-American 
reports. ‘The Frederick Brown Collection of an- 
cient legal documents contains 200 documents 
dated before 1600. The Commerce Library con- 
tains 125,000 vols.; the library of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration 22,000 vols.; 
the Medical Library 710,000 vols.; the Dental Li- 
brary 15,000 vols.; the University Heights Library 
with its departmental branches 215,000 vols. 

In Sept., 1951, the Mills Memorial Library, 2 
$500,000 gift of the Davila Mills Foundation, was 
opened in Arthur T. Vanderbilt Hall of the new 
Law Center south of Washington Park. 


University “of North Carolina 


The University of North Carolina Library was 
organized in Chapel Hill, N. C., in 1795 when the 
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oldest state university in America opened. The 
main library and 15 departmental libraries have 
670,000 vols. The collection of North Caroliniana 
contains 154,000 items. The Southern Historical 
collection of manuscripts, dealing with the planta- 
tion system, slavery, the Civil War, the Confedera- 
cy, etc., has over 2,500,000 items of extraordinary 
richness. Also: the Wilmer collection of 600 Civil 
War novels; the Augustus Thomas collection of 
manuscripts and plays; the Thomas Wolfe collec- 
tion of letters and books; the Jacocks collections 
of maps of the South and modern American and 
European Prints; the Latin American collection 
with emphasis on Chile, Argentina, Paraguay, 
Uruguay and Venezuela; the Archibald Henderson 
collections of American Drama and Bernard Shaw’s 
works: Spanish plays, 18,500 titles; the Burton 
Emmett collections of Graphic Arts and first edi- 
tions; the Josephus Daniels collection of Mexican 
items, 604 vols.; the Bowman Gray collection of 
World War I propaganda; the Sir Walter Raleigh 
collection relating to his career and Roanoke colo- 
nies, 215 items; the Whitaker collections on Sam- 
uel Johnson, James Boswell and their friends; the 
illustration of Cruikshank, Dickens’ first editions 
and Dickensiana; the Judge Parker collection of 
Nuremburg trial documents, 1,030 items; the John 
Nolen collection of town and regional planning; the 
original manuscripts of North Carolina authors. 
The Library has the Shakespeare collection of Dr. 
Samuel A. Tannenbaum of New York, 4,000 items, 
and the Hanes collection for studying the history 
of printing, from clay tablets and incunabula to 
the present. It also has foundations of important 
research collections in Napoleonana, Southern lit- 
erature, folklore, Federal and‘State documents, 
and books ‘by and about the Negro. 


Northwestern University 

The libraries of Northwestern University com- 
prise two groups: one on the campus in Evanston 
(est. 1856) and one on the Chicago campus, Lake 
Shore Dr. and Chicago Ave., Chicago. They con- 
tain approximately 1,150,000 vols. and 130,000 
pamphlets. 

The libraries on the Evanston campus, which 
constitute the University Library, contain about 
745,000 vols. and include the Charles Deering 
Library, the general library with collections in the 
humanities and the social and biological sciences: 
the Library. of the Technological Institute, with 
collections in engineering, chemistry, and physics; 
the Library of the School of Music; the Geology 
and Geography Library; and seyeral departmental 
libraries. Special collections include: Africana, 
8,500 vols. dealing with Africa south of Sahara; 
Biblioteca Femina, 3,000 vols. by women; Japanese 
language collection, 10,000 vols. on 20th century 
government and politics of Japan; Old Northwest 
Territory (mss.). Rare books, 8,000 vols.; Spanish 
plays, 16,000 pieces; 20th-century English and 
American Literature, 4,000 vols. of first or limited 
editions and association copies. 

The libraries on the Chicago Campus totaling 
approximately 410,000 vols., comprise the Archi- 
bald Church Medical Library, containing about 
127,000 vols., a large number of pamphlets, and 
a collection of over 5,000 medical portraits; the 
Dental School Library, containing about 34,000 
vols.; the Elbert H. Gary Law Library, containing 
some 163,000 vols. on Anglo-American law, com- 
parative law, Roman law, international law, and 
criminal law; and the Joseph Schafiner Library 
of approximately 85,000 vols., chiefly in the fields 
of commerce and journalism. 


University of Notre Dame 

The University: Library of the University of 
Notre Dame, Ind., estab. 1873, contains 385,000 
vols. comprising the Law Library, 33,252 vols.; 
the Architecture Library, 4,500 books, 2,500 
pamphlets and over 10,000 slides; the Engineering 
and Metallurgy Library of about 10,000 vols.; the 
Science Library (Chemistry, Mathematics, Physics) 
of 18,000 vols. and 2,100 reprints; the Biology Li- 
brary of 10,000 vols. in addition to the Edward Lee 
Greene botanical library of 2,900 vols. and herbar- 
jum of 190,000 specimens, and the Julius A. Nieuw- 
land botanical library of nearly 10,000 vols. and 
herbarium of 200,000 specimens and the Mediaeval 
Institute of 5,000 vols. The Main Library of 260,- 
000 volumes includes the Zahm South American 
collection of 1,500, the Hiberniana of 3,000 and the 
Dante Library of nearly 3,000 vols. in 40 languages 
and is rich in incunabula and post-incunabula 
editions. A collection of medallions, bronzes, mar- 
bles and photographs of Dante is maintained in 
connection with the Dante Library. 

The Archives of the University of Notre Dame 
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contain over 450,000 letters, documents and diaries 
relating to the early history of the Catholic church 
in the United States and the University. This is 
supplemented by portraits of bishops, autographed 
books, pamphlets and pastoral letters. 


Oberlin College 

The Carnegie Library of Oberlin College, Ober- 
lin, O., has 512,000 bound vols., 300,000 pam- 
phlets and 1800 periodical subscriptions. There 
are a large body of anti-slavery literature, papers 
and letters of Charles G. Finney, a Spanish drama 
collection of 8,000 specimens, 17th to 20th cen- 
turies, and the Swift Collection of Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson first editions and books about him. 
Fine arts and theological libraries are housed 
separately. ‘ 


University of Oklahoma 

The libraries.of the University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla., in¢luding the General Library and 
15 branches, contain more than 532,400 vols. plus 
extensive manuscripts, pamphlet and document 
collections. The strong collections are in geology, 
petroleum technology, chemistry, biological sci- 
ences, and English literature. Notable special col- 
lections, usually the gift of alumni and other 
friends of the University, include: the E. DeGolyer 
Collection in the history. of science and technology, 
containing first editions of epochal books in the 
development of sciences, including 16 incunabula; 
Frank Phillips Collection on Oklahoma history; 
the large William Bennett Bizzell Bible cozlection; 
and the Rare Book Collection covering all fields, 
but especially 17th and 18th century English lit- 
erature. The history and contemporary life of 
Oklahoma and the Southwest is covered in the 
papers of former members of Congress, jurists, 
governors, state legislators and other leaders, and 
records of early day clubs, mines, and mercantile 
firms; the Manuscripts collection also includes 
36,000 historical photographs. 


University of Oregon 

The University of Oregon Library, Eugene, Ore- 
gon, has 544,344 vols. The Medical School Library 
in Portland has 55,781 vols. 

Special collections include the Burgess collec- 
tion of medieval manuscripts, incunabula and 
early printed books. In the field of Northwest his- 
tory the library maintains an Oregon collection of 
books and pamphlets, a manuscript collection of 
personal papers, diaries and account books and a 
photograph and negative collection, which includes 
the Clarence L, Andrews Alaska Collections, the 
Lee Moorhouse Eastern Oregon and the Peter Britt 
Southern Oregon collections. 


University of Pennsylvania 

The Library of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa., was founded in 1750 and con- 
tains the original books presented by Lewis Evans, 
as well as books given by Benjamin Franklin, 
Joseph Priestley, Louis XVI of France and others. 
It has the Henry C. Lea library of medieval church 
history, with an unequalled section on the In- 
quisition; the Furness Memorial Library, formed 
by the editors of the Variorum Shakespeare, in- 
cluding rare folios and quartos; the Burr collection 
of Aristotle; the Macauley collection of 15th and 
16th century Italian literature; the Rennert. collec- 
tion of Spanish drama; the Edgar Fahs Smith li- 
brary of the history of chemistry; the Curtis col- 
lection of Franklin imprints and the Colwell and 
Carey collection on early economic history; the 
Clothier and Speiser collections of American drama 
and an extensive collection of American fiction. 
The Biddle Law library contains 135,000 vols., and 
the Lippincott library of 118,000 vols. serves the 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce. Total 
resources are 1,375,000 vols. 


Princeton University 

Princeton University has its main book collection 
in the Harvey S. Firestone library and a dozen 
special libraries in other buildings, Important col- 
lections include the Grenville Kane, of early 
Americana; the Gest oriental; the Parrish 19th 
century English authors; the Rollins western 
Americana; the Pierson Civil War; the Woodrow 


—~~~-Wilson; the William Seymour theater collections; 


the Garrett collection of oriental and Western 
he ial a manuscripts and the graphic arts collec- 
on. 

Princeton has large collections in international 
law, diplomacy, public and corporation finance 
and industrial relations. Total resources are 1,- 
500,000 vols. 
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Rutgers University 
The Rutgers University Libraries, 
over 700,000 vols., include the libraries 


containing 
for the Col- 
leges for Men, oper New saree College for Women, 


and the College Agriculture at New Brunswick 
J., and libraries for the College of Arts and 


N. 
Sciences, Rutgers Law School, the College of 
Pharmacy, at Newark, N. J. In addition the 


libraries contain over 100,000 pamphlets and maps, 
and several hundred manuscript collections. 

The largest special collection is the library of 
New Jerseyana which includes books, letters, and 
suave of New Jersey historical and political 
figures: files of New Jersey newspapers, pamphlets, 
maps, and prints. Another collection is the Sym- 
ington collection of first editions, manuscripts, cor- 
respondence, and memorabilia pertaining to Eng- 
lish literature of the late 19th and early 20th cen- 
turies. It is rich in material relating to Swin- 
burne, Borrow, the Brontes, Gosse, and Wise; also 
collections of American almanacs and newspapers, 
gift annuals: Defoe, Cobbett, Freneau, Noah Web- 
ster, Walt Whitman, and Joyce Kilmer. 


Stanford University 

The Stanford University Libraries at Stanford, 
Calif... contain over 1,258,000 catalogued vols., 
1,800.000 other vols., pamphlets, maps, and re- 
cordings, and 100,000 manuscripts. They receive 
over 11,500 periodicals. Of special interest are the 
Lee Simonson collection of plans and sketches for 
dramatic settings; the Derge edition of the Tripi- 
taka, the complete Buddhist Canon, printed in 
Tibetan about 1730; the Emilie Melville Collection 
of play scripts; the James Wright Brown collec- 
tion of 975 historic newspapers; the Newton Col- 
lection, and the Felton Library of English and 
American literature, with original editions of 19th 
and 20th century works, and the Sir Thomas More 
Collection. 

The Memorial Library of Music, the gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. George F. Keating, includes manuscript 
scores of Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana, Flotow’s 
Martha, and works by Cherubini, Berlioz, Doni- 
zetti, Dvorak, Grieg, Honegger, d’Indy, Mozart, 
Stravinsky, and other composers. 


The Hoover Institute and Library on War, Revo- 
lution, and Peace was begun by Herbert Hoover. 
It now comprises over 360,000 books and pamphlets, 
besides documentary materials for the study of 
social movements and international relations dur- 
ing the past half-century. A 285-foot tower, com- 
pleted in 1941, houses the library collections and 
the research staff of the Institute. A carillon of 
35 bells was presented by the Belgian government. 

Other important libraries are the Hopkins 
Transportation Library, the Cubberley Library in 
the School of Education, and the libraries of the 
Graduate School of Business, the Law School, and 
the Hopkins Marine Station at Pacific Grove, Calif. 
The Lane Medical Library of the Stanford Medical 
School in San Francisco contains 127,000 vols. and 
pamphlets and 1,100 current periodicals. 


uments and monographs number 17,500, and 2,880 
periodicals were received. Special collections include 
the Stephen Crane 


unpublished short 


University of Texas 
The Library of the University of Texas, at Aus- 
tin, Tex., has 1,106,818 vols. The resources for the 
study of American history include Special collec- 
tions in the fields of Texas, the South, and Latin 
America. The Texas collection comprises 50,000 
vols. exclusive of 9,500 vols. of Texas newspapers. 
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The Southern History collection numbers approxi- 
mately 26,500 vols., exclusive of 2,100 vols. of news- 
papers. The Archives Collection contains approxi~ 
mately 3,200,000 pages of manuscript, source ma- 
terials for the study of each of the areas men- 
tioned. For Texas there are the Spanish Archives 
(1731-1836), the Austin Papers (1820-1836), and 
the papers of many of her public men. 

The Latin-American Collection (55,000 vols.) has 
for its cornerstone the Genaro Garcia library 
(25,000 vols.) acquired in 1921. It contains also 
important files of newspapers, and the personal 
papers of leading public men. To it were added the 
rare books and manuscripts of Joaquin Garcia Icaz- 
balceta, the Luis Garcia Pimentel collection of 
newspapers, and the library of W. B. Stephens. 

The Rare Books Collection (40,000 vols.), founded 
on the John Henry Wrenn Library, has been en- 
yiched by the libraries of George A. Aitken, Mir- 
iam Lutcher Stark, and others. The collection is 
outstanding in the field of English literature, in- 
cluding manuscripts, first and early editions, early 
British newspapers and early English plays. 

University of Virginia 

Starting with a collection of 8,598 volumes as- 
sembled by the founder, Thomas Jefferson, the 
libraries of the University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, Va., contain over 800,000 volumes, more than 
4,000,000 manuscripts and extensive map and. 
print collections. 


Special collections include the Tracy W. Mc-: 


Gregor Library of rare books in American history 
and English literature, especially strong in Ameri- 
cana of the southeastern States; the Elizabeth 
Cocke Coles and the Byrd collections of Virginia 
history; the Lomb optical collection; the Edward L. 
Stone books on the history of printing; the Sad- 
leir-Black collection of Gothic novels; the Ingram 
and Waller Barrett collections of Poe materials; 
the Hertz collection on the Greek and Latin clas- 
sics; the Darwin evolution collection; the Mackay- 
Smith collection of 18th century chamber music; 
the Catesby Jones collection of modern French 
prints; the Thomas 
terials on southern railways and the John Bassett 
Moore collection on Internationai law. 

The University Library is one of the principal 
repositories of the papers of Jefferson; its manu- 
script collections, which began (1825) with the 
gift of the Revolutionary papers of Richard Henry 
Lee and his brothers, are strongest in the personal 
papers of Virginia’s public men from William 
Strachey through Carter Glass and Edward R. 
Stettinius. Its earliest official archives contain 
papers of Madison and Monroe, co-members with 
Jefferson of the original governing body, The 
library is also the headquarters of the University’s 
Bibliographical Society. 

Recent accessions are the C. Waller Barrett 
collection of Whitman manuscript poems, largest 
in existence, and the Ellen Glasgow mss. and 
correspondence. 


University of Washington 

The library system of the University of.-Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Wash., contains 850,000 vols. The 
main library carries-publications of learned scien- 
tific and research organizations and official pub- 
lications of the United States and the United 
Nations. State files are also maintained, those 
for Washington, Oregon and California being the 
most complete. The Pacific Northwest collection 
contains about 19,000 books and pamphlets re- 
lating to Oregon, Idaho, Washington, Montana, 
Alaska and British Columbia. Unpublished let- 
ters, diaries, maps, legislative records and papers 
of early Puget Sound lumber: mills are included. 

The growth of the library’s ‘collections has been 
influenced by the industrial development of the 
Pacific Northwest. The Chemistry branch, about 
9,500 vols., has special collections on wood pulp 
and paper chemistry. The Forestry branch has 
7,000 books and 15,000 pamphlets on forest man- 
agement, forest products and logging engineering. 
The Fisheries and Oceanography library has 
world-wide reports of fisheries. The libraries of 
the International Halibut Commission and the 
Fisheries Research Institute are also here. 

The Far Eastern Library, aided by several 
Rockefeller Foundation grants, contains about 
49,000 yolumes in Chinese, 8,100 volumes in Jap- 
anese, and books in Siamese, Tibetan and Mon- 
golian languages. Chinese, Japanese and Soviet 
law books are a part of the Law Library of 125,000 
vols. The Padelford Memorial Library includes 
approximately 30,000 vols. in English and Ameri- 
can literature and foreign books in translation 


W. Streeter collection of ma-- 


Western Reserve University 

The Libraries of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O., have about 700,000 vols. The main 
University Library was started in 1826 when West- 
ern Reserve College was founded at Hudson, O. The 
college was moved to Cleveland in 1882 and re- 
named Adelbert College of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. The present University Library contains 
the Adelbert Mather College and Cleveland Col- 
lege collection together with the Case Library. 

Among the larger collections are the Cole 
Collection of statutes and session laws of the 
colonies and of the United States; the Edward W. 
Morley Collection of periodicals in chemistry, 2,500 
vols.; the library of the Geological Society of 
America; the Jared P. Kirtland Library of natural 
history, 2,100 vols.; the Wilhelm Scherer Library 
of 12,000 vols. in German literature and philology; 
the Fritz Sage Darrow Collection of Helmontiana; 
the Henry E. Bourne Library of the French Revo- 
lution and Napoleonic period; about 500 vols. 
given by Henry Adams to the Adelbert College 
Library, some of which bear his marginal notes; 
the private papers of President Charles F, Phwing, 
Prof. Francis H. Herrick, Justice John H. Clarke, 
and Gen. Benedict Crowell; a collection of fine 
books of the Victorian period, many of them 
illustrated by the leading artists, given by the 
Haskell, Hanna, Harvey, and Cushing families of 
Cleveland; a collection of about 600 early American 
children’s books, gathered by the School of Library 
Science, and the Paul Lemperly and Clara P. 
Sherwin Bookplate Collections. 

West Virginia University 

The Library of West Virginia University con- 
tains 283,000 vols., 50,000 maps, 1,200 films, and 
1,200 recordings. In addition, the West Virginia 
Collection contains approximately 2,500,000 manu- 
script items dealing with the private and public 
background and -growth of West Virginia as a 
state and early records of 18 of the state’s coun- 
ties. The Law Library has 54,000 vols. The Uni- 
versity Library is microfilming early newspapers. 


University of Wisconsin 

The library of the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis., with 10 branches, and that of the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin (a.v.), give 
students access to over 1,300,000 vols., 375,000 
pamphlets and 2,000,000 pieces of mss. The Uni- 
versity Library has extensive collections on the 
history of science, including pharmacy and medi- 
cine, based on the accumulations of C. H. Thor- 
darson (English science) and Wm. Snow Miller 
(history of medicine) and Denis I. Duveen (al- 
chemy and chemistry). It has many scientific 
journals and papers and large holdings-im Ger- 
man ahd Scandinavian literature, Byzantine and 
medieval history and economics. The two libraries 
share the large collection on labor, trade unions 
and social movements begun by John R. Commons 
and continued by Selig Perlman, augmented by 
writings of European social reformers and leaders 
of the Russian revolution. 


Yale University 

The total number of volumes in the several 
libraries of Yale University, New Haven, Conn., 
exceeds 4,250,000. Annual accessions exceed 40,- 
000, including over 3,000 titles of serial publica- 
tions. The central collection in the Sterling Me- 
morial library contains about 2,968,000 volumes. 

The library is especially strong in American 
and English literature of the 17th, 18th and 19th 
centuries, and in recent years has added many 
books and documents relating to 20th century 
authors. Of distinguished merit are the Eliza- 
pethan Club library of Shakespeare quartos and 
folios and of his contemporaries; the extensive 
collections of James Boswell, Benjamin Franklin, 
Jonathan Edwards, Ezra Stiles, Edward M. House; 
the William A. Speck collection of Goetheana; the 
William Robertson Coe Collection of Western 
Americana. 

Yale added, within the year, an outstanding 
collection of medieval illuminated manuscripts, 
including two of the Arthurian Legend (one from 
about 1280) believed to form the most nearly com- 
plete vulgate version from the fourteenth century 
or earlier in any American library; the original 
manuscript of Alexis de Tocqueville’s Democracy 
in America; important books and manuscripts in 
the already strong fields of voyages and discovery, 
ornithology, 18th-century English literature, and 
19th-century fiction, and noteworthy materials by 
George Eliot, Beckford, Landor, Southey, Bierce, 
Lincoln, and Maugham: 
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Public Libraries in Large U. S. Cities 


POPULATION 


OF 100,000 OR 


MGRE 
Source: United States Office of Education; data for 1954 


No. of ircu~ No. of- 
City | volumes | lation Costs! City volumes | lation Costs! 
Pemacainertcie ip] Nbemairinelen | Sates aPekse ee SS US ere eS Pe 
eae 5 . AT 80,230 
Population of 1,000,000 or more tng Rock, ae oper 1380) 613.564 
‘New York, N. Y.: Louluvilie, fy 577.161| 1271. 648,386 
Circulation?.. 2,225,554|11,199,229|$5,039,975|| Memphis, Tenn 310 1,563,487} 246 
Reference3.,. 3,581,868 % 3,346,920||Miami Fla...... 2 197,812}  883,1 558,158 
Brooklyn.,..... 1,864,065) 8,014,384) 3,488,812)| Milwaukee, Wis...| 1,263,073] 3,024,621! 1,499, 
BERS EL. © oss 3e 1,177,435] 4,584,925] 2,164, Minneapolis, Minn. 951,316} 3,236, 1,697, 
Cc ha 1 Pie ees 2,264,071) 8,509,1 4,524,160|| Mobile, Ala....... 116,156} 258,545 74,735 
Philadelp , Pa, »753, ,265,960| 2,593,413|| Montgomery, Ala. 9,973) 208,86 40,1 
Los Angeles, Calif. 2,097,248] 8,804,325) 2,947,978|| Nashville, Tenn.. . 143,391} 487,212 5, 
Detroit, Mich. 1,604 956] 4,207,416] 3,789,463||Newark, N. J..... pes ee ey Ge 
Population of 100,000 to 999,999 New aes 307,420] 762/372 138 
Akron, Ohio...... 370,209) 1,074,663 595,692]| New Orleans, La. . 444,032) 1,151,666 382,278 
Albany, N. Y. 189,029 78,577 on Norfolk, Va..-.... 111,693 54,1 140, 
Allentown, Pa. 102,005 0,995 98,260}| Oakland, Calif... 456,825} 2,171,932} 1,054,8 
Atlanta, Ga 448,824| 1,714,176 585,470|| Oklahoma City 108,702 12,679 316,958 
Austin, Texas 89,271 21,614 120,537||Omaha, Nebr... .. 260,954 82, 259,632 
Baitimore, Md 1,298,340! 3,434,886] 2,001,558 || Pasadena, Calif 3, 1,225,853} 413,705 
Baton Rouge, La 89,7 15,68 109,811)| Paterson, N 186,475 6, 1,850 
Berkeley, Calif. . 223,411} 572,052 96,007 ||Peoria, Til........ 304,735! 570,779 vl 
Birmingham, Ala. 423,131) 1,263,349 292,561/| Phoenix, Ariz... .. 157,817 - 1 
Boston, Mass... .. 2,056,722) 3,112,775] 3,343,727)| Pittsburgh, Pa....| 1,275,012! 2,716,136] 1,345,123 
Bridgeport, Conn.. 390,189} 838,114 384,652|| Portland, Oreg.. .. 719,250} 2,200,443 5 
Buffalo, N. Y.. ..| 1,853,649} 4,734,912) 1,983,718]| Providence, R. I. . 545,515) 1,007,720 i 
Cambridge, Mass.. 192,314 74,030 61,853|| Reading, Pa...... 147, 636) 131,103 
Camden, N. J..... 83,12! 215,137 96,685|| Richmond, Va... . 228,953 88,727; 171,933 
Canton, Ohio..... 236,881} 1,291,869 250,283|| Rochester, N. Y... 607,871) 1,613,975 772,63. 
Charlotte, N.C... 171,685 618,95 4,692 ||Sacramento, Calif. 340,2 18,687 268,27. 
Chatt'’nooga, Tenn.| 120,216] 345,19: 133,395||St. Louis, Mo... .. 1,071,166) 1,994,754} 1,283,315 
Cincinnati, Ohio,..} 1,720,580] 3,644,361]. 1,696,092||St. Paul, Minn... . 560,7. 1,315,951 593,825 
Cleveland, Ohio...| 2,781,107) 5,967,811] 4,246, Salt Lake City....}| 309,720} 1,028,752| 201,467 
sommes] agete| “abode aie te Sues | aeeu| aero ee 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 676 , r ‘0, ree Y , 5 , 
as, Texas..... 277,810} 700,371) 394,652||SanFrancisco,Calif.| 669.7. 2,605,132] 1,075,187 
Dayton, Ohio..... 515,392) 1,258,086 734,968||Savannah, Ga.: 
Denver, Colo..... 575,728) 1,557,201 718,411 Carnegie.......: 19,3 31,565 15,001 
Des Moines, Ia... . 284,291 867,3 345,514 Publit2< . 127,626 466,717 109,742 
Duluth, Minn..... 176,241} 480,788 162,219||Seranton, Pa...... 29,0 349,502} 103,250 
Hlizabeth, N. J... . 222,037 427,662 248,968 ||Seattle. Wash... .. 911,445} 3,167,498} 1,109,809 
El Paso, Texas... . 146,502 474,086] 152,233]|Shreveport, La... . 126,693 404,031 127,325 
| Ole (at 5): Sa an 207,600 512,307 132,095|| Somerville, Mass. . 139,314 380,432 167,794 
Evansville, Ind.: South Bend, Ind. . 180,752 818,737} 265,493 
PUD Macs 259,387 702,274 382,303||Spokane, Wash... 231,686 28, 214,317 
WV LAr Qs. as sis 52,92: 112,953 35,573||Springfield, Mass. . 530,542} 1,055,698 7,6 
Fall River, Mass. . 177,941 228,480 81,165||Syracuse, N. Y.... 227,460) 1,062,360 387,316 
Flint, Mich....... 261,226} 1,101,401 272,727|;|Tacoma, Wash 284,205 58, 406,61 
Fort Wayne, Ind.. 633,079} 1,306,914 548,561||Tampa, Fla... 111,335 39, 105,340 
Fort Worth, Tex. . 292,173 88,595 269,230]|Toledo, Ohio.. < 635,727| 1,670,575. 817,932 
Le F524 an 1c Gane 293,048 871,258 375,480]|Trenton, N. Js... 220,101 91,080 229,970 
Grand Rapids, Mi.. 639,079} 1,206,914 548,561||Tulsa, Okla. .... .. 241,655 924,964 13,999 
Hartford, Conn... 307,938 810,697 349,548/| Utica, N. Y....... 122,11 33,279 144,637 
Houston, Texas... 385,030 905,429 309,350 Washington, D.C. 860,108} 2,015,736] 1,535, 
Indianapolis, Ind.. 741,799} 2,413,098 901,368|| Waterbury, Conn.. 158,331 41,933 142,013 
Jacksonville,~Fla. . 294,937 55,330 177,811|| Wichita, Kans... . 123,277 4,773 255,446 
Jersey Clty, N. J.. 447,103 764,666 611,783 || Wilmington, Del. . 215,528 391,639 88,090 
Kansas City, Kans. 149,720 599,498 121,307|| Worcester, Mass. . 499,518 808,331 442,358 
Kansas City, Mo.. 665,645} 2,409,033 942,387|| Yonkers, N. Y.... 127,461 550,884 173,653 
Knoxville, Tenn... 136,968 12,034 188,181|| Youngstown, Ohio. 313,726 952 419. 417,493 


i=xpenditures (excluding capital outlays). 2N. Y. Public Library Circulation Dept. 8N. Y. Public 


Library Reference Dept. 4Not a circulating library; 2,547,018 
Total number of volumes 55,565,923; circulation of volumes 163,887,884. Expenditures 
outlay) for salaries $56,491,430; books and pe onionn $9,643,270, other categories $11,372,782, 


$77,507,482. Population of area served 46,694,75 


volumes consulted, 


(exec. capital 
otal 


Air Force Library Service 


The Air Force Library Service provides techni- 
cal, legal, educational and recreational reading ma- 
terials to all USAF personnel. It includes 178 main 
libraries within the U. S. continental limits and 
106 main libraries and library depots overseas with 
a total of 4,437 service units including branches 
and field collections. The Air Force Library col- 
lections contain over 3,315,277 volumes with an an- 


nual circulation of 17,950,617 volumes. Each Air 
Force Library is supplied with technical and legal 
books by a central procurement directed by the 
Libraries Section at Headquarters USAF. Monthly 
recreational book and periodical kits are also cen- 
trally procured to supplement local acquisitions. 
An Air Force Library Publicity Contest and an Air 
Force Short Story Contest open to all Air Force 
personnel are conducted each year. 


Scholarships for Americans in Oxford and Rome 


A student with at least junior standing in a 
recognized American college or university may be- 
come eligible for one of 32 scholarships awarded 
annually under the will of Cecil John Rhodes, 
providing two years of study (possibly three) at 
Oxford University in England. The stipend is 
£600 ($1,680) a year. Information may be. obtained 
from Courtney Smith, American Secretary of the 
Rhodes Scholarships, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


(1376) and of 


viewed by the ambassador in Durham Cathedral. 
York National Guard were present. 


, American Ambassador. The seal 
John of Wessington, prior of Durham, Site eee 


The American Academy in Home, est. 
chartered 1905 by Act of Congress, awards one- 
year fellowships, with possibility of extension, to 
American citizens for independent work in fine 
arts and classical studies, A research fellowship 
has a grant of $2,500 and. residence at the 
Academy; others have $1,250, residence and trans- 
portation allowances. Information may be ob- * 
tained from the American Academy in Rome, 101 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


1894, 


es 


a ay? ii ee his 
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American Colleges and Universities 
SENIOR, MEDICAL, PROFESSIONAL AND TEACHERS 


Enrollment and number of teachers are reported for the Academi 
1954-55, and do not include Pel pbeter for summer an > “2 Font ty bes 9 3 Bi 


Abbreviation following name 
predominantly by Negroes; (T) 
stated. 


term, 
of college: (C) co-educational; 
women only. 
Asterisk (*) denotes land-grant college. Year that of founding. 


primarily teachers; (W) 


extension or correspondence 
(M) has reacaton’ school; (N) vaiteniel 
President unless otherwise 


Name 


Abilene Christian (C.).......... 
Academy of the New Church. 
tate (C., T 


Alabama (W.) 5 aa 
Alabama, Medical Coll. of (C.).. 
*Alabama Poly. Inst. (C. 
Alabama State Teachers (C.).... 
Alabama State Teachers (C,)... . 
Alabama State Teachers (C.).... 


Abilene, Tex........- 
.|Bryn Athyn, Pa...... 


.|Adrian, Mich 


Jacksonville, Ala..... 


Location ‘| Year 


Alamosa, Colo....:.. 
Garden City, N. Y... 


Chicago, Il. . 
Decatur, Ga. 


Akron, Ohio. . 
Normal, Ala. ... 


Florence, Ala........ 
1 seine Ala. 


Alabama State Teachers (C.)..../Troy, Ala........... 1887 
Alabama, Un. of (C.).........6. University, Ala oo: oer 1831 
PATARKS, UMKOL (C.) 2 occ. see neo College, Alaska. . 1915 
Albany Medical ic Me Rothe ee Albany; .N. Yi 20+... 1939 
Albany State (C., N., T.)........- Albany, Gar. 0.0.03. 1903 
Albertus Magnus iw. oe eg ae New Haven, Conn 1925 
TELLS RY 015 ee oe ered Albion, Mich. ....... 1835 
COSTS DiC 60 gee oe cro See eee Reading; ‘Pact. oss: 18. 

*Alcorn A. & M. (C., Lorman, Miss......,. 1871 


Alma (' 

Alverno (w. sie dekh re wee 
American Acad. of Art (C., T. 
Amer. Inst. for Foreign Trade Ke ) 
American pie national se. . 7 
American Un. (C.).. 


t (W.) 

nae RAG Institute (W., T.)....- 
PASMAOGINA (Os). < iets shnvai> ar sfatscreks 8 1s 
Appalachian St. Teach. (C.)..... 
Apprentice School? (a).........- 

saunas (GC) re ee tet 
Arizona State (C., T.).. Fe esl 
Arizona State (C., T.).....-..... 
*Arizona, Un. of (GC: 
Arkansas A. & M. (C 
Arkansas (C.) 

*Ark., Agric., Mech. & Nor. (C., N.) 
Arkansas Baptist (C., N.) 
Arkansas Poly. (C 
Arkansas State (C.) 
Arkansas State ace Res a ee Tra 
*Arkansas, Un. of (C a 
PESTBTTONE, (Cay as store © Sere Fic one sien 
Arnold (C., T. 
Aroostook State Teach. (C.)..... 
Art Center School (C.). 


.|Alfred, N. 


. |Fayetteville, Ark 


-}/Los Angeles, Calif. 


S! 
Philippi, W. Va 


Meadville, Pa. 


Paxton, Mass........ 
So. yisat at e ee 
New York, 
Yellow Spgs., onto: fete 
Boone, N. (op 
Newport News, Va... 
Grand Rapids, Mich. . 
Flagstaff, Ariz....... 


College’ Hghts, Ark. 
Batesville, Ark 
Pine Bluff, Ark....... 
Little Rock, Ark..... 
Russellville, Ark... é 
State College, Ark 
Conway, ATE. 


Berkeley, Calif. 
Milford, Conn: wr 
Presque Isle, Me... .. 


Asbury (C.) -|Wilmore, Ky........- 1890 
Asbury. Theologi 7 { Wilmore, Ky......... 1923 
Ashland (C.) _.|Ashiand, Ohio........ 1878 
Assumption .|Worcester, Mass... .. 1904 
Athens (C.). Athens, Ala.........- 1842 
Atlanta University System: 

Adlanta vm. (Gp ING cae eaten 5 Atlanta, Ga>.....-..!-- 1865 

peorenoues* ND ake IG POSE Atlanta, Ga 1867 

Spelman. (W.,.N.)..-.......-- Atlanta, Ga... 2.05. 1881 
Atlantic Christian (C05) See erie toe Wilson, N.C .22.-=: 1902 


Atlantic pale (een ne He 


Austin (G.) 

Austin Peay State (C.).......... 
Austin Presby. Theo Sem. (C.). 
Babson Institute...........-..-- 
Baker (C.) 

Baldwin-Wallace (C.).........-- 
Ball State aeeeey, (Co) Se 
Baltimore, Un. of (C.). 
Baptist Bible Sem. (C.) 
Barat Coll. of the ese SIGArG OW ) 
ag ie (Cc ? - 
Barnard (Ww) acanecniss yt rahicow 


AACR es eo tien ra 


; sce... «| Baltimore, Ae 
test Jobnson City, 


So. Lancaster, Mass.. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Roek Island, Ill...... 
Sioux Falls, 8. Dak... 
Rock Island, Ill....... 
Aurora, Il 
Sherman, Tex.....-... 
Clarksville, Tenn..... 
.|Austin, Tex.>..-..--- 
Babson Park, Mass... 


Muncie, Ind. 


Lake Forest, ny 
.|Concord, NS 
Annandale, 
New York, 
Miami, Fla 
Lewiston, ‘Me 


Governing Official 


Don B. Morris’. cues ses 
George de Charms : 
Fred J. Plachy.. 
Paul D. Eddy.... 
John H. Dawson. 
K. L. Burroughs. . 2 
Wallace M. re ae, 


Oliver Carmichael . RS 
Ralph B. Draughon., - eS ae 
Ethelbert Norton....... 
Houston Cole........-.. 
De uP A Oullp ities ante o 
Charles B. Smith....... 
Oliver Carmichael... .. . 
Ernest N. Patty.....:.. 
Carter Davidson (Chan.) 
Harmon Caldwell oes %s 
Sister M. Lucia. reer 
William Whitehouse. 
Harry V. Masters. 
Jesse R. D. Otis.... 
oe E. Shearer . 
Ellis Drake .- fis 
Taerenta Lae Pelletier. 
S. R. Higgi 
Arthur P. Coleman aes. 
gonn apt eee én eee 
ster ugustine..... 
Frank Young (Dir.).... 
Carl A. Sauer.......... 


John A, Morrison...... 
Sister Irene Marie 
Mother Emilienne...... 
Wm. Wagner (Exec. Sec.) 
Samuel B. Gould 
B. B. Dougherty....... 
F. R. White (Dir.)...... 
Arthur Bukowski.....-. 
L. A. Eastburn......... 
Grady Gammage....... 
Richard A. Harvill..... 
Horace Thompson. 
McCain. 


John T. Caldwell, ...... 
J. Evan Armstrong..... 
Edward Brown......... 
Clifford Wieden........ 
Edward A. Adams.,.... 
Z. T. Johnson.......... 
Julian McPheeters...... 
Glenn L. Clayton....... 
Armand Desautels...... 
Perry B. James... 2... 


Rufus E. Clement...... 
Benjamin Mays........ 
Albert Manley......... 
Travis A. White........ 
Lawrence Stump-...... 
B. M. Christensen,..... 
Conrad Bergendoff..... 
Lawrence Stavig....... 
Karl E. Mattson....... 
Theodore Stephens a 
John D. Moseley . 
Halbert Harvill 
David L. Stitt. 
E. B. Hinckley... 
Nelson P. rae 


John Emens........... 
Theodore Wilson....... 
Paul R. Jackson. 
Mother Margaret Burke 
Leland S. Cozart....... 
James Case, Jr......... 
Mrs. M. C. McIntosh. . 
Mother Mary Gerald... 
Charles F. Phillips......- 


(1) Combined Alderson Jr. Col. 


(2) A technical institute owned and operated by the N 


(1901) with Broaddus Col. 


Company in the field of shipbuilding and related subjects. 


(187 


1). 
ewport News Shipbuilding and Drydock 


Name 


at Un. M5: M.) eat en are 


Benjamin Franklin U 
Bennett OW No 


26 
37 
13 
51 
45 
71 
40 
15 
45 
35 
107 
.|Berea, Ky 216, «15 
Berkeley ‘Bapt. atu mace ©) Reka Y Galit Y Sao ae = 
porkeley Divinity Sch . |New Haven, Conn.... ru 
Be Re Ph Pept a ee er et ee Mount Berry, Ga..... = - 
EG NV adenine ey nine aes Ce yee eee oe “ee 
Beta Biblical Sem. (C.)...... Chicago; TG aoa ae = as 
Bethany ek MRM SIG ache Blots cian lake T Gor bom Ean 5 4a: pete 3 
SEEM RTPUESN EE ACra) 0 Sees cosas oa! ai a p-3 + Bethany, W. Va...... a = 
Bethany Nazarene (C.)......... Bethany, Okla....... gE S oe 
STAINS DU 0) 2 SSS North Newton, Kan. . aan oy 
(BEBO abies oieeca lets. wee Gheve sc w St. Paul, Minn....... Aes is 
Yo NT iy POY Se em ee ea eae McKenzie, Tenn... .. 74a 22 
ae hore aa IN nareaah Parnas ee Fla 145 2 
Bible. 0: OG jae.. s+. uexington, Ky... 
Bible Inst. of L. A. (C.)..5...... Los Angeles, Cait. ; = ae 
Biblical Sem. of N. Y. (C.).......|New York, N. Y..... ait He 
Birmingham-Southern (C.)...... Birmingham, Ala..... Pee = 
MISH OD (OLIN bar iad: rietelog celsce Marshall, Tex........ oe, a 
Black Hills Teachers gc: ees pretefes earfish, Sc Dak ass os : 
Black Mountain e .|Black Mountain, N. C a ae 
Blackburn (C.).. .|Carlinville, I.......- ; um _ ot 
Bloomfield (C.) . -|Bloomfield, N. J....... Frederick Schweitzer... . 3 
Blue-Mountain (W. -|Blue Moun Lawrence Lowrey...... = 
Bluefield State (C., -|Bluefield, W. Va Stephen Wright. Jr..... = 
Bluffton (C,)........ ...|/Bluffton, Ohio. . 5 Lloyd L. Ramseyer..... 135 
Bob. Jones Un. (C.),............ Greenville, S. C. A Bob Jones, Jr...... 2 305 
PSORTOMC CC ie Siailotete cues tis pene Chestnut Hill, Mass. -| 1863 Joseph R. Maxwell. +4 
Boston Conserv. of Music (C.)...|/Boston, Mass........ 1867 |Albert Alphin (Dir.) > 
Boston Occup. Therapy......... Boston, Mass...,.... 1918 Maree. B. Greene... 
Boston Un. (C., M.)..... ts i} Boston, Mass........ 1839 |Harol ARR icals 
Sch. Tufts Un 
Bawcae is maces ae Sir dager sy Late Me. wees 1 a Ss. en pepo: aS 
ling Green Coll. of Commerce|Bowling Green, Ky... . Murray Pt ae 
Bowling Green St. Un. (C.)...... Bowling Green, Ohio..| 1910 Ralph W. McDonald... . 3,404 = 
Bradford Durfee Tech. Inst. (C.)..|}Fall River, Mass. ....| 1898 |Leslie B. Coombs....... oan iu 
marae tyme (Co) gas cao, Ge tk Peoris, LR. sas eee 1897 |Harold P. Rodes....... 3,72 me 
Brandeis Un. (C.)... 005... 6... Waltham, Mass...... 1947 |A. L. Sachar........... 892 1 : 
BREPUMUGC VV ONG. cms csv ce eke es Gainsville, Ga........| 1878 |Josiah Crudup......... 288 3 
MOPEHCIBEIEN Soya. was Tyee are. «ff OWERSDOTO, 8KYio scare 1925 |Mother Ambrose Martin 383 25 
(i) [Cit ai 05 i i a Sioux City, Iowa..... 1930 |Sister ae Marie: is... 167 34 
Bridgeport, Un. of (C a ete: Bridgeport, Conn.....] 1927 |James H. Halsey....... 1,300 95 
INOOU! OM OS 0 ae rere Bridgeport, Coun... ..| 1886 |Edward Brown......... 218 18 
Bridgewater (C.)...... Bridgewater, Va......| 1880 |Warren Bowman....... 459 38 
Brigham Young Un.’ (C Provo, Utah......... 1875 |Ernest Wilkinson, ...... 7,713 344 
Brooklyn (C.)..... Brooklyn, N. ¥.....: 1930 |Harry D. Gideonse. ....| 16,899] 889 
racks Law Sch Brooklyn, N. Y......} 1901 |Charles Lockwood...... 1,232 41 
Brown Un....... .|Providence, R. I... ... 1764 |Barnaby Keeney....... 3,375 494 
PeMLDEORS (W.). .|Providence, R. I......] 1891 |Nancy Lewis (Dean)... . 767| (a) 
Bryant (C,)..... .|Providence, R. I......) 1863 |Henry I.. Jacobs ; 1,500 
Bryn Mawr ere .|Bryn Mawr, Pa 1885 Katharine E. McBride. . 761 120 
Bucknell Un. (C.) .|Lewisburg, Pa -| 1846 |Merle Odgers.......... 1,930}. 147 
Butler (C., N.)..... ...|Tyler, Tax eset: -| 1905 |Claude Meals. >:....... 211 19 
PMA VASHB (C2) ciriics sy oss coe Storm Lake, Towa....| 1891 |John A. Fisher......... 496 33 
Buffalo, Un. of (C,, M.)......°.. Buffalo, N, Y. 1846 |Clifford Furnas......... 10,680) 1,243 
Butler Un. MOR Nepean tacteael hice wisi Indianapolis, Ind. -| 1855 |Maurice O. Ross....... 3,299 160 
Caldwell Coll, for Women. .-|Caldwell, N. J.,......| 1939 |Mother Mary Joseph... . 210 34 
Calif. Bapt. Theo. Sem. (G.)..... Covina, Calif.) 5.5 ! 1944 [Donald W. Cole. aS 311 27 
Calif. Coll. of Arts and Crafts (C.)|Oakland, Calif. -| 1907 |Daniel Defenbache 616 
Galt Inst of Tech........:.. 4. Pasadena, Calif. -| 1891 |Lee DuBridge. .... 1,007 370 
Calif. Sch. of Fine Arts (C.).,.../San Francisco, Calif. || 1874 Gurdon Woods Oy 300 27 
Calli State Poly... .5......<.... San Luis Obispo, Calif.| 1901 Julian MePhee. 2,745 180 
SO AUfornin Wins Of (C0 ews |s cee ta ode eee 1868 |Robert G. Sproul. . -| 40,294) 5,290 
Berkeley’ DAI DUBT Sines Berkeley, Calif....... 1873 |Clark Kerr (Chan.) .| 18,106} 1,978 
Los Angeles hd Sos CMDS) cs ctnenors Los Angeles, Calif....| 1919 |R. B. Allen (Chan), thawte 16,263} 1,819 
SUTANTCRIND MIEN 0D) chy cab tiobts ol piy- vas a ne, sie ee oct 2 hl pret ALN te RST One TRES chee meee 5,998) 1,552 
BALL AOL) Pa erica grain tlre iaattans eh Grand Rapids, Mich. .| 1876 |William Spoelhof....... 1,234 60 
Calvin Coolidge (C.)............ Boston, Mass........ 1936 |Margaret Bauer (Dean) . 583 43 
Calvin Seminary............... Grand Rapids, Mich, <|-1876 IR. Bz Kniperss.; 22a. sa, 113 10 
GIABISIUG a cehe witbacas on, Burlalo; N.Y oases 1870 |Philip Dobson......... 2,126 96 
Capital Un. (C.). ...+...,-/Columbus, Ohio... |): 1850 |Harold Yochum,....... 1,137 101 
Cardinal en (AW Visi Milwaukee, Wisse sec 1937 |Mother M. Frederick... 309 37 
MOBTIOOOM AC.) ss ee ek oe ed Northfield, Minn.....| 1866 |Laurence Gould........ 891 90 
Carnegie tnst, of Tech. (UO Ieee ty Pittsburgh, Pa....... 1900 |John C. Warner........ 3,000 390 
Pero or sonC: arnegie(W.)|Pittsburgh, Pa......./ 1900 |Hdith Alexander (Dean). 521 40 
MCEOMACO) ein hii y costes eos epccuvae Helena, Mont........ 1910 |R. V. Kavanagh....... 537 42 
(207) TRY CO) Mateo) a Waukesha, Wis... .... 1846 nepere D. Steele. ...... 650 47 
Carson-Newman (C. }) ARISE eS Jefferson City, Tenn..| 1851 |D. Harley Fite......_.. 1,044 51 
Carthage (C.)........... os niu] CORCNHMEy CEM moore peace 1870 |Harold H. Lentz... |. |: 421 36 
Carver Sch. of Missions ( ...|Louisville, Ky........ 1907 ay Lansdell......... 115 11 
Cascade (C.)......... -|/Portland, Ore,....... 1I9ISs|C Al Pikes iene er 316 27 
Case Inst. of Tech. .|Cleveland, Ohio... ||” 1880 |T. Keith Glennan...... 1,172 236 
Castleton Teachers (C .{Castleton, Vt........ 1867 eieeuke Black (Act.)... 158 16 
Catawba (C.).. 24.0644 Salisbury, N.C. ...., 1851 |Alvin R. Keppel........ 558 47 
Cathedral Coll. of the Immaculate 
, Conception bi sighiane = euprib canis aci.« Brooklyn, Ne¥.; 1914 |Charles Mulrooney..... 190 14 
..+++| 1929 |Russel MeVinney...... 561 22 
1887 |B. J. McEntegart (Rec.)| 3,835 381 


“tay Faculty of Brows “Univ, featives at Danibroke: 


(b) Davis (1905), La Jolla (1912), Mount Hamilton (Lick Observatory), Riverside (1905), San 
Francisco (1873), and Santa Barbara College (1944). Years given designate when each became part.— 
of the Univ. of California. 


he eee 


Name Location 


Catholic Un. of Puerto Rico (C.) .|P. ; 
Ww), (C.). See, Ee Ucres Rico. 


Governing Official 


William Ferree 
Dale 1M xree (Rector). 


Fayette, M ME 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich... 
-| Warrensburg, Mo.. . 
Wilberforce, Ohio. . 


Bota Gail! of (6) Danville, Ky.........| 1819 |Walter Groves......... 
Hee See eae fo SAR Ae Geo! D. Grice. ..saee 
DRONA IO.) noes shite ates oe Orange, Calif... 1... ‘$ 
ese eee non = re ) ce ore ti, ate Reena eerie P. Hutchins. . 
Ste cass attanooga, dies z Bic 
Chestnut MEUU CWE Joxe eee taly Philadelphia, Pa... ... meter os enna aca 
cago Coll. of Optometry (C.)..|Chicago, rE ho » ADPAIE. cairo 
Ghicese Coll. of Osteopathy (C.).|Chicago, Il.......... 1900 |R. N. MacBain........ 
Chicago Medical School (C.)..... Chicago, Ill.. ........ f peneinins 0. 52 sure 
Chicago Teachers Coll. (C.)...... Chicago, DY... 2.3.4 
Chico Sate ( e). (CORO) Rens cas pees oh ae Ate A i Minin 
RAUB ECT Wise gdh ete Maung) <s co, Calif..........| 1889 |Glenn Kendall......... 
Christian B oy 


aecevas, (eel oio eesete Memphis, Tenn... . 
Church Dine Sch. of ee .|Berkeley, Calif... ‘ 
Cincinnati, Un. He (C., M.). .|Cincinnati, Ohio 
Citadel, The (Milt tary) 


City (C, eictcithve a cts é len'4 = Buell Gallagher . 
latin (Coy Nyc nei -|Orangeburg, S. C John Seabrook...... 
Claremont Graduate Sch. (C .|Claremont, Calif. 
Claremont Men’s , : fi e 
Clark (, INT exes cots SANT eptececenets Atlanta, Ga.......... . Brawley...... 
ae mn Cease sek Sheers aaa ae cr et Bone ee 
Deak Sita w cla Bight myers ubuque, Iowa = ter M Graham.... 
Clarkson Coll. of Tech...-...... Potsdam, N. Y....... William van Note... 
Se (OO). Ape nace Ypsilanti, Mith 27.5... «Cleary, ci.c<oe ae 
Clemson Agricultural (part C.)...'Clemson, 8. C........ AP OOS: sir. aie eee 
Gieveland Biplen(C jaws Sen Cleveland, Ohio...... . Osborne. ..... 
AB OG CC tei cic telsparors c'gietete re tee Cedar Rapids, Iowa... ; ort SO 
Coker no Ae ake Gn amy apo cece pelle 8. Ca 3248 YS Ropert; <a... 5 
BEART GI COS hairs suk ore sece sete vr ek Waterville, Me....... | Se es S 
Golgate Rochester Div. Sch. (C.) .|Rochester, N. Y...... 
MOOMEATO SOR aco foie v-cinee la letpncis er emns Hamilton, N. Y......| 1819 |Everett N Case........ 


Case 
Coll. of Pharmacy, of Columbia U.|New York, INO Weide: . Leuallen (Dean)... 


Colleges of the Seneca: 


Jyh ot Rin Ores conta tcae Geneva, N. Y......-. Alan W. Brown........ 
William Smith (W.)........-- Geneva, N. Y.. ain Alan W. Brown... i 
*Colorado An SOM; (Ci) aca Fort Collins, Colo. 
Colorado {C;) oS. ees . .|Colo. Spgs., Colo. 


Golden, Colo... 
Greeley, Colo. . 
Boulder, ne OS 


Colorado Sch. of Mines (C.) . 
Golo. St. Coll. of Edu. (C., T 
Colorado, Un. of (C., 


Columbia Bible (C;) - ye ae »-C.2.,...] 1923 (Ge Allen Fleece... 2... 

Columbia (W.)....-. umbia, Qiatge reve R. Wright Spears. az 

Columbia Cty. se Bur ne 48) Comepian Lee eed E. wippermanm (Prin.) . : 

Columbia Un. (C., aeeson. ew York, N. Y..... Grayson Kirk.......... 
Columbia Un., aie Ob srareniniet=te New York, } emer L.H. Chamberlain (Dean) 

eMNTIDOTO (C3) Soc so ae aie oho Athens, W. Va....... Virgil H. Stewart....... 

RGHCOrdIs ((C.)ric5, ky = chile ape ates 2% Moorhead, Minn..... Joseph Knutson........ 

Concordia Seminary..........-. St. Louis, Alfred Fuerbringer...... 

Concordia penener| (Crome River Forest, Ill... ... Martin Koehneke...... 

Concordia Teachers (C.).....--. ward, Nebr........ A. Zimmerman...... 

Concor eological Sem...... Springfield, Tll........ Walter Baepler......... 

Connecticut Eien suisse sates ew London, Conn aon Coates 

Conn., Teachers Coll. of (C.)...-.. New Britain, Conn. 

*Connecticut, Un. of (C.). Storrs) Conn... cia... 

Coppin State raarhe ate (C., N. )...|Baltimore, Md....... 

OP VOL SOA Wo) sc. oe <Nors sctkties “2 Spartanburg, S.C 

Cooper Son. (On AP ee entces now New York,.N: Y..... 

ornall: (Csi) 5 was vows tiesto ee Mt. Vernon, Iowa.... 

*Cornell Un. (C., M.)...=.-.- 1+ Ithaca, N. Y......... 

Creighton Un. (C., M.)......-.. Omaha, Nebr........ 

Crozer Theo. Sem. (C.) . ..../Chester, Pa.. 

Culver-Stockton (C.).......-..- Canton, Mo. 

pony (CER Seri see fear ..|Milton, Mass. 

Curtis Inst. of Music (C.). .|Philadelphia, P 


Dakota Wesleyan Un. (C.).....:|Mitchell, 8. Dak...... tee 
Dallas Theo. Sem. & Grad. ,. [Dallas Pexas. 2.22... . Walvoord...... 


Dan: 
Dartmouth (M.) ae - Sart x 
David Lipscomb (C.)...........|Nashville, Tenn...... . Pullias? tie 
LO) 11 ie ee Cee PaO te tee ie 3 So 
Davis Elkins (©). 21.2.2... 11 tkins, Wishes, 2 
Dayton, Un. of (C.)......+..-«: Dayton, Oiioh. ch nad: Sree or 
Defiance (C:) 06. oi i wae eee wee Defiance, Ohio....... . McCann...... 
*Delaware State (C., N.)......-- Dover; Del. ot. . Holland..... 
*Delaware, Un. of (C.).........- Newark, Del......... : 3111: Sees 
Delta State (C., T.) 7 52 TlCleveland, Miss...... 
De Mazenod Ronolastioate. ae eaigats San Antonio, Tex... .. 
Denison Un ea ecctoncts Granville, Ohio. 
Denver, Un. of (C.).....-..-5... Denver, Colo. 
DePaul Un. C.) Benen le clea iboats Chicago, Te ase aaecr* 1898 |Comerford O’Malley.... 
DePauw Un. (C.)..........-.-- Greencastle, Ind...... 1837 |Russell J. Humbert..... 
Des Moines Still Coll. of Osteo- 

pathy & Surgery (C.)........- Des Moines, Iowa....| 1898 |Edwin F. Peters........ 
Detroit Coll. of Law (C.)....-.-- Detroit, Mich........ 1891 'John J. Danhof........ 


CTT O ON Oe a Nn nn 

(a) eye teaching stafis of Barnard College, College of Pharmacy, Columbia College, New York 
School of oeial Work, and Teachers College. The full year attendance at Columbia Univ. and 
colleges was 41 


&e) With sagt Coll 
laremont Graduate Sc. ool and Claremont Men’s College join with Pomona College and Scripps 


College in the Associated Colleges of Claremont, Calif., independent but cooperating in libraries, 
laboratories and exchange of courses. 


— we NT ee See ee ee a! a 


Name Location 
Detroit Inst. of Tech. (C.)...... ‘Detroit, Mich 
Detroit Inst. of es nee ‘pale Detroit, Mich. . 
(C.).. -|Detroit, Mich. 
.|Carlisle, Pa..... 
‘New Orleans, La 
Crete, Nebr. 
San Rafael, Calif 
iS om, Ws Si eo 
ewton, N. 
es Moines, Iowa 
(Cot a (O; “| Pittagetphie 1, Pa 
Drexel Inst. of Tech. ne 4 phia, 
aad ONIN ig Eee peace coe Philadelphia, Pa 
JOE TeCOR TRS pce te eee reape ae rare Springfield, M 
Dubuaue, WR SOLOS Sse. ne Dubuque, Iowa 
Duches WwW.) 0: a, Ne 
Duke ) ‘Durham, N. C 
junbarton, of Holy Cross ( . Ww: ten 8, ...| 1935 {Sister 
aque: (ee . Pittsburgh, Pa....... Vernon Gallagher... 
Dvour 5 Jeers .|Buffalo, N. Y.. ‘7] 1908 |Sister Regina Marie... .. 
Earth (C.) ‘!!|Richmond, Ind... ...- 1847 {Thomas Jones......... 691 
Bast Carolina (C., T.).......... Greenville, WN Gratien: 1909 |John Messick.......... 2,878 
Fast Central State (C., T.)......)Ada, Okla........... 1909 a F. Spencer. .... 1,626 
Ss MELO xlBity, Tenn 1909 |Burgin Dossett......... 3623 
East Texas Baptist M VPexage ne 1914 i Dy Bracétscage. wes 645 
East Texas St. Teach. (C. Commerce, Texas.. .\- 9 |James G. Gee 2,289 
Eastern Baptist SD: Se iscedaria ah ante St. Davids, Pa....... 1952 |Gilbert Guffin 162 
Eastern Illinois State (C., T.)..../Charleston, Il.......| 1895 |Robert Buzzard 1,809 
Eastern Kentucky State (C.)..... Richmond, Ky....... 1906 |W. F. O'Donnell 2,076 
mnonit Harrisonburg, Va:....| 1917 |John R. Mumaw. . os 323 
Billings, Mont.. .-| 1925 |A. G. Peterson. . 798 
cy, Mass. . ; 540 
Portales, N. Me 5 5 1,253 
as Allentown, Pa ac ase me 300) 
Eastern Ore. Coll. 0: u. (C., T.)|La Grande, Ore... ... 1929 |Frank B. Bennett...... 586 
East'n Wash. Coll. of hada. (G.)../Cheney, Wash. ...... 1890 |Don Patterson......... 1,161 
Edgewood, of the Sacred Heart |Madison, Wis........ 1927 |Sister Mary Nona...... 260 
Elizabeth City St. Teach. (C., N.)|Elizabeth City, N. i -| 1893 |Sidney Williams........ 486 
Elizabethtown (C.)............. Elizabethtown, Pa... 1899 |A. C. Baugher......... 419 
Elmhurst {c) Rr tis hme sie Elmhurst, Ill... ..... 1870 |H. W. Dinkmeyer...... 822 
TENSOR G 9 i) US Elmira, N. Y......... 1855 |John R. Murray....... 
LOM Gaa esp iypeierts sc ieteceis ere tote ale Elon College, N. C. 1889 |Leon B. Smith. ........ 


PEERETRONG COON vires Sf asap edie go Boston, Mass. . .-| 1880 |S. Justus McKinley 
Emmanuel (W.).......... ‘|Boston, Mass........ 1919 |Sis. Sup. Alice Gertrude. 
Emmanuel! Missionary cc .|Berrien Spgs., Se 

Emory and eee i ve 
Emory Un. (C., 
Emporia, Coll. on vo SW, ne 
Episcopal Theo. Sch............ 


Luther E. Sharpe... 
ior ee Taylor, Jr 


UNG STAC E @ 9 Re Mauldin Lesesne..... 270 
J DET) 0 |S ne eee Bur tl ihe Ww. ten ee 182 
Evangelical Theo. Sem. iP Risse Naperville, Ill........ Pant EL, -Foller si cess © 167 
Evansville (C.) . +se.s-.-./Evansville, Ind....... 1854 |Melvin W. Hyde....... 1,231 
Fairfield Un. (part C.).......... Fairfield, Conn. Joseph Fitzgerald INE 9: 
Fairleigh heart (e Ee arannacte’s Rutherford, N. J...... Peter Sammartino...... 5,133 
Fairmont State (C.)............ Fairmont, W. Va John W, Pence......... 800 
Faith Theo. Sem. ic. Des Rs Philadelphia, BBs ett, Allan A, MacRae....... 130 
Farmington St, Teach. (GC Ses .|Farmington, Me...... Ermo H. Scott......... 317 
pores St. Teach. (C. . .|Fayetteville, N. C % James W. Seabrook 
MOnI ES) Whos cs ea ... |Cleveland, Ohio. G, Brooks Earnest...... 1,016 
Ferris Institute (C.) Big Rapids, Mich. : Victor F. Spathelf. 1,115 
BIRO CW ie Sas ate ee Sees aon New York, N. Y. 5 oe De Marco 225 
UML UNCED ie otk Fes Civiki os oe Pao ws Findlay, Ohio. ches Clifford Fox... . 309) 
Flora Macdonald CW Sirbncge ass Red Springs, N. C....] 1896 Manet S. Woodson. 293 
Fisk Un, IN ee cto tea ees es Nashville, Tenn...... 1865 {Charles Johnson:,...... 797 
*Florida Ne eS M. Un. (C., Rg ..|Tallahassee, Fla......] 1887 et Gore, Jr.. oe 2,414 
Hlorida Nor. & Ind. (C., N.)..... St. Augustine, Fla....| 1892 vedi PUTyear. aye oe 270 
Florida Southern (C.)........... Lakeland, Fla........ 1885 dM. Spivey. idles 1,800 
Florida State Un. (C.) ..+.+.|Tallahassee, Fla. ..... 1857 Doak 8. Campbell. See 7,776 
*Florida, Un. of (C.)........... Gainesville, Fla....... 1853 |J. Wayne Reitz........} 11,025 
Fontbonne ha) St. Heh Un.) 
Patcnce J. McGinley . 9,990 

: ess Ve C. Cunningham..... 1,660 

.|Fort Valley, ‘Gay 1895 Cornelius TYOUDc soo ae 715 

.|Fort Wayne, tag. .-| 1904 |S. A. Witmer.......... 349 
Franklin (C.) . Franklin, Ind.....:.:| 1834 |Harold W. Richardson. 502 
Franklin and Marshali Lancaster, Pa,..,...~| 1787 |William Hal. Soe eek 1,050 
HPA (ON) ry cea ee cee. Columbus, Ohio...... 1902 |Joseph Frasch (Dir.) : 750 
Fresno State (C.). ++++++++./Fresno, Calif.........] 1911 |Arnold EB. Joval.. - 5,474 
Friends Un, (C.). » batons any | WACOItA, SCAT ce ane LROS ia een ee ee 659 
Fuller Theo. Sem. (C Baa ks Pasadena, Calif......| 1947 |Edward J. Carnell... ... 281 
BRIAR UT (Oi. cee oe oa Greenviile, 8S. C......| 1826 |John L. Plyler........; 1,365 
Gallaudet (C.) . snags > etshgca se ate fe Washington, D. C....}| 1864 {Leonard Bistad........ 289 
Gamon Theo. Sem, (©), N.)_. |! nae Gates. 1883 |Harry Richardson...... 71 
LOE TON), le oa yi er cr OTB Paice soon ates 1944 |Joseph Wehrle......... 1,025 
Garrett Biblical Inst. (C.) ; ..|Evanston, Til 1855. |Dwight E. Loder....... 695 
Gen. Beadle State Teach. (C.). Vayne A. Lowry 298 
General Motors Inst....... Guy R. Cowing.... |... 2,443 
General fone: pen ea Lawrence Rose” (Dean). "221 

sve Charles M. Lee : 
tT). 1875 Hew se 

; enr 
George Washington Un: (Cc. .|Washington, D. = isst Cloyd H. Marvin. 
George Williams (C.)............ Chicago, Il. . ioe SOO ore R. McCurdy 
Georgetown (C.)............... Georgetown, Key ieee 1829 Leo ae 


Georgetown Un. (part C., M. ). .|Washington, D. G 
caceee Inst. of eon. fer me ol atlanta, Ga, yep hd Bawara *® ee 


Sebyegatassuavagsss ag) 


-_ 


seueeassex 


-_ 


Name Location 

pth i A) O08 ie Eee Oe Se ainfield, Vt......... 
Golden Gate Bapt. Theo. Sem. (C.) ee ri Calif”. 25 
Golden Gate\(G.).... 5.5. oe San Francisco, Calif.. 
wronnage. UN. (C:) i. 5 ag. hes Spokane, Wash....... 
Good GW islets o eats reer oer ota) hite Plains, N. Y 
BT TGN (C0). Side per wale eee or Boston, Mass........ 
Gorham State Teach. (C. ae pene Gorham, Me......... 
ROSH EMAC )iGr, eerste we pisens Vices Goshen, Ind....._... 
SIOUOHER CW, No tieis ciate ane tive Goa Baltimore, Md....... 
SACO) (OE) enc «soccer the: rake Ams ae Winona Lake, Ind.. 
Grace Bible Inst. (C.)........... Omaha, Ne oe Brae ee Seals 
oo INGXCGCS ING) je 7 eet eens teas ellen (oe 


Grand Canyon (C. 


) Phoe 
Grand RapidsBapt. Sarat Sem.(C.) Grand Pa ids. Mich. 


Great Falls, Coll. of (C.)........ 
Green County pti Sch. (C 


Gustavus Adolphus (C 
Hahnemann Medical (C. 
ERIMUTOMES ¢ ciascce nates wate 
Hamlin Un. CO agers ress saseacast aa 
Hampden-Sydney 


H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial 
(see Tulane Un .) 

Harrls ‘Teachers XC. Viteee ou seers 

EL ANtLOres CWO aivo tacss oh cayoeeare coe 
Hartford Seminary Fund (C.)..:. 

Hartwick (C.) 


EPA VOLIGLG ate ete cic emery s ee os 
Prtawati On OLCs)\... . cc. Sa 
Hebrew Unionly . 1. 2. e.i a8 ce 
Heidelberg (C.)....... ES 
Henderson: oe Teach. (C 


. Philadelphia. a 


wT 


eae Falls, Mont. . 


Grove City, Pa 
nurs Coll., 
Peter, Mian 


Sees 
St. 
roids dney, Va. 
Hampton, Va........ 
Hannibal, Mo........ 
Hanover, Ind........ 
Abilene; Tex.......... 
Searcy, Arke,. 5. .... 


Oneonta, N. Y 


= Cambridge, Mass. S9g=% 


Hastings, Nebr...:..- 
Haverford, Pa........ 
Honolulu, Hawaii. . . . 
Cincinnati, Ohio. . 
Tiffin, Ohio..,... 


‘|Hilisdale, Mich... .__. 


‘{|Hartford, Conn..... . 


Hobart Heae Coll. of The Seneca) 
Hofstra (C.) 
Hollins (W.) 

Holy Cross, Coll. of the......... 
Holy Family (W. 


Hiram, Ohio......... 


Hempstead, N. Y..... 
Hollins Coll., Va ei 
Worcester, Mass...... 
Manitowoc, Wis... .-- 


Holy Names COP TES TRE Ao aioe eeeibent iowa Se oat ieee 


PIORVS INGINES CW 2) sacs cose ice cence 6 
ae COM cere ete bas Nope cats co ductene efers 


pe (C. 
OLEnton (Cece carers. ais 
Houston, Un. of/(C.)......:.... 


Hunter ( 
Huntingdon (C. ys Siar irene tas -O 
Huntington (C.). 
Huron (C.) 
Huston-Tilloiéon (C., 
Idaho, Coll. of (C.)... 
Idaho State (C.). 3 
*Idaho, Un. of (C.), 
Tiff Sob of Theol. ( 
Illinois Coll. of Chiropody ( : 
Illinols Inst. of Technology (C. aye 
Illinois St. Nor. Un. (C 
Illinois ren in (Co) ee cee 
*Tilinois, Un. of (C., M. 
Immaculata ( 
Immaculate Conception Sem... 
Immaculate Heart (W.) 
Incarnate Word (W.).......-«-. 
Indiana Central (C.)............ 
Indiana St. Teach. (C.).. 
Indiana Technical.............. 
Indiana Un. (C., M.). 
leeds for Adv. Study (G.) (b) . 
*lowa State (C.) 
Iowa State Teach. (C.)......... 
Iowa, State Un. of (C.,M.)...... 
Iowa Wesleyan (C.)........-. ; 
Ithaca (C., 
eckson (4 IN) osc he 
Jacksonville (C.)........ 
Jamestown (C.) 
Jarvis Christian (C., : 
Jefferson Medical ee G Of 
Jewish Theo. Sem. of Amer. (C ms 
John Brown Un. (C.).. 
John Carroll Un. 
John Herron Art Inst. (C. 


.|Ames, 


Spokane, Wash....... 
Frederick, Md........ 
Holland, Mich.......- 
Houghton, N. Y...... 
Houston, Tex......-. 
Birmingham, Ala... . - 


Bloomington, 13) eae 
Urbana, Ill... 5a 
Immaculata, Pa...... 
.|Darlington, N. J....-- 
Los Angeles, Calif... . 
San Antonio, Tex... -.. 
Indianapolis, Ind..... 
Terre Haute, Ind..... 
Fort Wayne, Ind..... 
Bloomington, Ind... . 
.|Princeton, N. 
New Rochelle, N N.Y... 


Cedar Fails, Iowa.... 
Iowa City, Iowa..... 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. .. 


.|Ithaca, N. Y. 


Jackson, Miss. . 


‘Jacksonville, Tex. .... 
..|Jamestown, N. Dak... 
..|Hawkins, 

5 leet ee ne 


Tex. 


New York, , 
. Siloam a eines: ts 


. |\Cleveland, Ohio 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Alva J. McClain. .... 
Joseph W. Schmidt..... 
Ralph W. E. Jones..... 
Loyed R. Simmons. .... 
J. Edward Hak 
J. J. Donovan...... 
Otto Lund....... 


Henry ng . 

Howard R. Bowen 
Weir C. Ketler.. 
Clyde A, Milner... . 
Edgar M. Carlson...... 
Watson Malone........ 
Robert W. McEwen... . 
Paul H. Giddens....... 
Joseph C. Robert,...... 
Alonzo G. Moron...... 


Albert Parker, Jr.. 
Evan A. Reiff. 


Charles Naylor ........ 
Laura Johnson (Dean). 
Russell oe rae ae 


Gregg M. Sinclair 
Nelson Glueck... cits 
Terry Wickham........ 
Depew McBrien (Dean). 
Matt L. Bilis.......... 
Dennis H. Cooke....... 
J. Donald Phillips. ay. 
Alan S. Wilson......... 
‘Paul H. Falls Tanah cane 


John C. Adams........ 
John R. Everett....... 
William A. Donaghy.... 
Sister M. Orestes....... 
Sister Imelda Maria..... 
Sister M. Theresa... ... 
Andrew G. Truxal...... 
Irwin J. Lubbers....... 
mtepnen W. Paine. ....t- 
D. Bruce. Jn 
Harwell G. Davis... ... 
Thomas H. Taylor...... 
Mordecai W. Johnson... 
Cornelius Siemens 
George Shuster. 
Hubert Searcy . 
Elmer Becker. . 
Daniel E. Kerr. 
Matthew Davage.. ; 
Tom E. Shearer........ 
Carl MeIntosh......... 
D. R. Theophilus....... 
Harold F. Carr......... 
William K. Selden...... 
Harold E. Wheeler. ... . 
J.T. Rettaliata.>....2. 
Arthur Larsen, act...... 
Merrill J. Holmes...... 
Tioyd'\ Morey vi. occ ea 
Sis. Mary of Lourdes... . 
Joseph H. Brady....... 
Sister M. Thecla....... 
Sister M. Columkille... . 
T. Lynd Bseh. “Sai 
Raleigh Homstedt...... 
Archie T. Keene....... 
Herman B. Wells. ind 
R. Oppenheimer (Dir.). - 
William H. Barnes..... 
James H. Hilton....... 
J. W. Maucker......... 
Virgil M. Hancher...... 
J. Raymond ei ‘ 
Leonard Bliss Job. é 
Jacob L. Reddix . 
Gerald D. Kellar... 
Edwin H. Rian....... 
Cleo W. Blackburn 
James L. Kauffman..... 
L. Finkelstein hee dna 
John E. Brown, Jr... 
F. E. Welfle 3 
Donald Mattison (Dir.) . 


(a) Successor to sania Huston (1900) and Tillotson (1877). (b) Post-doctoral research. 


s wa a 


erin uration | 


arshall 
kins Un ont C., M). 
ible ee SS ee tities Gt 
. Smith Un. (C., N.).. 
\ ORS Teachers (C.) 
Judson 


a eTneRy, Wesleyan (é: Va aatelese: 6.2 
RCMB arte stats da ws te apd ee =e + 
Keuka (We) St ey SO ea 


Hineecitic College of Osteopathy 
yenex ew 


+» N.) 
Langlade Co. ormar Sch. AC), 
Langston Un. (C., ; 
MNUATES eaCa Osha ck Riva sav een a ok 


Le Movas ERD) Se ty Sia 
Lemoyne (C., N.)..... : 
Lenoir Rhyne (Gel aee. 

Lesley (W.). . 
LeTourneau Tech. Inst 
Lewis and Clark (C.) . 
Lewis Col. of Sci. & Tech. 
Limestone (W.) 
Lincoln Co. Tosahota: wre 
Lincoln Memorial Un. (C 
*Lincoln Un, (C., N.). 
Lincoln Un 


Lindenwood (W 
Linfield (C.)..... 
Livingstone (C., 
Long Beach St. 3 
Long Island Un. C) 
hes (C 


Los Angeles State (C 5 


Los Angeles St. Coll. of Applied| 
C.) ‘Los Angeles, Calif 


Arts & Science ( 
Louisiana (C.) 


*Louisiana St. Un. (C., M,). 
Louisville Presby. Theo Sem 
Louisville, Un. of (C. Me 
eret Tech. Inst. (C ). 
Tavoln va eaeS a) 
Loyola Un. (C.).. 
West Baden. 
Loyola Un. (C.). 
Luther (C.)... 


Lutheran Theo. 


Madison (C,). 
Madison (W. ) 
Madonna 


‘e. re 
Manhattan Bible (c. ye 
Manhattan 


Bristol, Tenn 


: Beeuee Pa 

Baker, 

. Sy. ee st poe 

..|Memphis, ae ene 
, CR OEe et eH 

- Cambr: dge, Mas : 

| Longview, 


. .|Merrill, Wis 
. Harrogate, Tenn. 


..{/Salisbury, N.C... 
| Long ia Callit 
-|Brookl 


...|/Baton He ey La 
. | Louisville 
. Louisville, a. 


Chicago, Ill 
..|W. Baden Spgs., Ind.. 


Fabkaoneiie. Til 
.|Fort Kent, Me 


|New York, N. Y. a 


Chicago, eS 
Baltimore, M ae 


as albert i Tenn. 


iarcliff Manor, N. ¥ 


| Portland, Ore. 
Lockport, Th 
|Gaffney, S. C 


Jefferson.City, Mo.... 
Lincoln Un., Pa 
St. Charles, Mo 
McMinnville, Ore . 


N.Y. 
Farmv ile, Va. 

Dubuque, Iowa 
Loretto, Colo. . 


.|Los Angeles, Calif... : 


ope Angeles, Calif... . 
Los Angeles, Calif... . 
i] .o8 Angeles, Calif... . 


Pineville, La... .. 
Ruston, La 


Lowell, Mass. 
Baltimore, IMGcnecnee 
Los Angeles, Calif. . 


New Orleans, La 


f reba ee Towauey 


iS qndon Center, Vt. 
Paul, Minn... . 


Madison Goll,, 
Va 


Manhattan, Kan.. 


oe 


Dee eed M. Knight. . 
E. George Lawrence. 
E. D. Lewandowski L(t.) 
Frederic Miller. 
Martin Whitaker. . 
James Owens 
Robert F. Fis todas ae 


Voigt Rhodes Gromer. 
arenueat M. White. 


Morgan S. Odell. 
Ges X. English... 


Richard L. Conolly 
peers: 8. Lancaster: 


F. Crocker, Sr (Prin.) 
ALA, Jasperson 
G. Tyler Miller... : 
Sister Mary Assumpta. - 
Ww. W. Wench ‘up. 
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: Education—Senior Colleges 459 
~ Stu- |Teach 
4G Name Location Year | Governing Official dents | ers 
Manhattan Sch. of Musie (C.)...|New York, N. . 
Manhattanville ta Hikes : ,N. ¥.....| 1917 |Janet Schenck (Dir.).... 596 93 
eart..... urchase, N. Y¥ 1841 .Oo' 
Manitowoc Co. Teachers (C $0: eae ormiede. Guin). ak rt 8 
arian (C.).... Francis Reine.........- 235 34 
ert eee a Bro. Paul Ambrose. .... 161 ag 
Marietta (C.) B. Irvine. |... 
Marinette County Teach. (C.)..- lea ocd wee 70 os 
atta (COA) Sei conten Otic nae Bro. Linus W: es 452 23 
pha PO UCL) ce ohms arb baie he Paul D. Zens... 0... ols « 13 
So patee Un. (C., M.)....-...-|Milwaukee, Wis...... J. O’Donnell.....-.. 9; 801 
Sranale (Od! Gc oan cee Huntington, W. Va 1837 |Stewart H. Smith...... 2,926 179 
Martin Luther (C., T.).....-...-- New Ulm, Minn......- 1884 |C. L. Schweppe.......- 17 
Mary Allen (C., N.).....-5+2+++ Crockett, Tex.......- 9. James L. Stanle 76 
Mary Baldwin (W.).........-..|Staunton, Va......... 1842 |Charles W. McKenzie 255 31 
Mary Hardin Baylor (W.)......- Belton, Tek, vss’. = 1845 |Arthur K. Tyson 363 38 
ety oats Semis. ies ns Moreen oRa! Pa. Ae = M. prot eechey (Rec.) 65 il 
ine. en oe ‘oledo, Derentos eer ore 
Mary Washington (see Va., Un. of) yo aenad nates te i > 
pect Ae (eee St. Ambrose) oes 
BOVE) eae cs ottats austere etroit, Mich........ 1910 |Sister M. Honora....... 9 81 
Maryknoli Teachers (W.)......-- Maryknoll, N 1931 |Mother Mary Joseph. ie $33 24 
Maryland Institute (C.)......... Baltimore, M 1825 |D. Carlysle MacLea.... 1,634 62 
Maryland State Teach. (C., N.)..|Bowie, raider 1867 |William Henry......... 329 21 
Maryland State Teach. (C.)..... Salisbury, Md ..,| 1925 |J. D. Blackwell........ 276 20 
.|Towson, Md. 1866 |Earle T. Hawkins... ... 1,05' 58 
‘Goll. Pk. & Balto., Md.| 1807 |Wilson H. Elkins....... 17,752| 1,450 
‘Princess Anne, Md....| 1886 |John T. Williams....... 
.|Marylhurst, Ore.. ...- 1930 |Sister M. Eliz. Clare 350 38 
Salina, Kan........-- 1922 |Mother Mary Robben 416 41 
Tarrytown, N. Y....- 1907 |Mother M. Smith...... i) 66 


Maryville, Tenn......- 1819 |Ralph W. Lioyd........ 
Scranton, Pa........- 1915 |Sister M. Eugenia...... 
Charleston, W. Va....| 1906 . Mason...... 


Boston, Mass 
Massachusetts St. Teach. he . .|Boston, Mass 
Massachusetts St. Teach. x 


( 
( .|Bridgewater. Mass... . 
Massachusetts St. Teach. 


Cc 

C.)..- 

C.)....|Fitchburg, Mass...... 1894 
Massachusetts St. Teach. (W.). . .|Framingham Center. .| 1939 
Massachusetts St. Teach. re a 
Cc 


Massachusetts St. Teach. 


.).... |Lowell, Mass 
.)....|No. Adams, Mass 


Massachusetts St. Teach. (C.)....|Salem, Mass.... 1854 |Frederick Meier......-.- 
Massachusetts St. Teach. (C.)... . | Westfield, Mass . 1839 {Edward J: Scanion...... 
Massachusetts St. Teach. (C.)... .| Worcester, Mass 1874 |Eugene A. Sullivan..... 
*Massachusetts, Un. of (C.)....- Amherst, Mass 1863 |Jean P. Mather........ 
McCormick Theo. Sem. (C.)....- Chicago, Ill.. 1829 |Robert W. Frank....... 
McKendree (C.)...--..-++-+: ~:\Bebanon; Ot: ..-..'- 1828 |Russell Grow........-. 
MeMurry (C.).....-. Abilene, Tex. .:.-..-. 1923 |Harold G. Cooke....... 
MeNeese State (C.)... Lake Charles, La..... 1939 |Lether EB. Frazar.....-.. 
MePherson (C.)...... ..|MePherson, Kan..... 1887 |Desmond Bittinger..... 
Medical ae See (C. --|Loma Linda, Calif....| 1905 

Seeharry” Medical (C.,.N _.|Nashville, Tenn...... 1876 Wests). vaca 
Memphis State (C.) ...|Memphis, Tenn. ....- 1912 |J. Millard Smith....... 
MA ODIO Stele cles t ee pte Menlo Park, Calif....| 1927 |William Kratt......... 
Mercer Un, (€:)......-.----+--> Macon, G&a......---- 1833 . Connell.....- 
Mercy. (W.)...2.--2 522000 eee Detroit, Mich.......- 1941 a wivehae 
Mercyhurst (W.)......---+-+-+- 5 Sta Paha ayer aie eee 1926 |John M. Gannon... - 
Meredith (W.)...--.----+---+-> Raleigh, N. C..-...-- 1891 |Carlyle Campbell... 5 
Merrill-Palmer School (C.).....- Detroit, Mich........ 1920 |Pauline Knapp (Dir 
Merrimack (C.).....-5--+-+++-: No. Andover, Mass...| 1947 |Vincent A. MeQuad 
Messiah (C.) .. ....50e sere eres Grantham, Pa......- 1909 |C. N. Hostetter, Jr. 
Miami Un. (C.E.S.)......------ Oxford, Ohio. ......-. 1809 |John D. Millett.... i 
Miami, Un. of (C:)......--...-- Coral Gables, Fla..... 1925 . W. Pearson...... 
Mich. Coll. of Min. & Tech. (C-)-. Houghton, Mich.....- 1885 |Grover C. Dillman..... 
*Michigan State (C.)..7.....-»- Fast Lansing, Mich...| 1855 |John A. Hapnah......- 
Mich. State Normal (C.).......- Ypsilanti, Mich...... 1849 |Eugene B. Elliott....... 
Michigan, Un: of (C., M.)......- Ann Arbor, Mich. 1817 |Harlan Hatcher.....-.. 
Middle Tenn, State (C.)......--- Murfreesboro, Ten 1911 |Q. M: Smith.........-. 
Middlebury (C.).....---.-++-+5 Middlebury, Vt. . 1800 |Samuel S. Stratton..... 
Midland (C.).......-6+-+-+-+4: Fremont, Nebr... 1887 |Paul W. Dieckman..... 
Midwestern Un. (C.).......-----+ Wichita Falls, Tex 1922 |James B. Barin.......- 
Miles (C., N.). 5-2. eee eee eee Birmingham, Ala. 1907 LAS Bells. coh. ire Ream 
WarbiimadeCGs) its oc elton a Peon Milligan Coli. Tenn...| 1882 . Walker........ 
Millikin Un. (C.)........--+--+-> Decatur; Ill... .-.--- 1901 |J. Walter Malone.......- 
Mills (Wise. cee sacar cere e Oakland, Calif......- 1852 

Mills Coll. of Edu. (W., T.).....: New York, N. Y....- 1909 |Miss Amy Hostler.....- 


Dotson McG, Neilson. . . 


i Clinton, Miss.....--- 1826 
et Holly Spgs., Miss.... - 1905 |William Frazier.......- 405 23 
Hattiesburg, Miss. ...} 1912 William D. McCain.... 3,851 216 
*Missigsip Béate Conky ies eit ek A a ¥. vibes Prac S587 
, iS, Miss......- arles ogarth......+ 
Mr etinalD olversit John Williams (Chan.). 2,678| 353 


Mississippi, Un. of (C., 10 ry Rat University, Miss. ...- 1848 


ee 


ot ee vo... 


Name Location 
catio N. ....|Ittea Bena, Miss 
Sei capeanal Xs SSRBaRe Me 


Missouri Valley (C.). 
outh. 


sBBeseSe|® 


Moody Bible Inst. & 


et s.. in] CHIC8EO Dereon: wees 
Moore Inst. of Art, Sci. & Ind. (Ww). rae Paes tes 50 
MoarivigndC):....c...succe- ces Bethichem, Paso. : 7 
Morehead State (C.)......-..... Morehead, Ky....... i Dera 52050 a 33 
Morgan tates 8)" 267 (aa 123 

organ State (C., N.)......-... Bay, i ee tee . Jenkins...... 
M Me(O} soc 212s. OU, Clty, Towa: .i-% . Roadman...... 40 
WEaErIS- NOUN.) 6. ...sie. see. pOUMter, S.C... .2...1 1908 1O_B. Renhen --...... ...5: 45 
orris Brown (C., N.)..........|Atlanta, Ga..........] 1881 jJohn H. Lewis......... 45 
Morris Harvey (C.).......-..6.. 65 
Morristown Nor. & Ind. (C., N.). set 17 
Mt. Angel Seminary............ St. Benedict, Ore... .. 188: amian Jentges..... 25 
Mt. el Women's....... :..../Mt, Angel, Ore... .... 18 : 13 
Mt. Holyoke (W.).............. 125 
: y ve , paste Cee aR Nilwankes, Wilds, acne 3 AS 
Mt. Morey (W) Hciielen Se aerate Pittsburgh, Pant sort 19) : = 355 52 
Mt. St. Agnes (W.). Baltimore, Md....... 1 27 
Mt. St, Joseph-on-the-Ohlo we i aM oe soph Ohio.. 57 

an o, N. 


Mt. St. coe ae laealy (W.) 


Mt. St. Mary's oad 
Mt. St. Scholastica (W.). . A Mere it. 
Mt. St. Vincent, Coll. of (W.).... aN. we Sister Catharine (Dean). 
WVitee PMO OD spew ois os oie wen All ae Carl C. Bracy........- 
Muhlenberg... .....-.-...-...- All 1 J. Conrad poe : 
Stuitnonan Sa of the Bible (C,). William Al 
Mundelein (W.)..... 0. ......0.. Chi TH Se Mary | Michael. 
Municipal Un. a Omaha (C.).. ane Neb' 1908 |P. Milo Ball. ..... See 
Murray State (Cit oo. Murray, Ky.........} 1 Ralph Woods.......... 
Music, col: of e: OTE eee Cincinnati, Ohio 
Muskingum (C -.+++.+-2../New Concord, Ohio... 
Nashota House) <0... 0.11...) Nashotal, Wis 42 ze 
IN SBROM OCH is kee ea hee a sea Se oa Springvale, Me re CIBY el : 
Natlonat Agricuitural........... Co., P: 1896 |\James*Work......_... 
National Coll. of Education (C.) . PAKS “Saeae K. Richard see 
Nazareth (W.)..:...........-.- T. Sister Margaret........ 
Nazareth sak than enctnck Stor ais: ic ee Sister Marie a ienchinane 
Nazareth (W.)......... As Ae A Spintele Mother M. Helene. 
Nebraska State Teach. (C ..|Chadron, Nebr. Barton L. Kline 
Nebraska State Teach. .. |/Kearney, Nebr 905 |Herbert L. ees 
Nebraska State Teach. .|Peru, Neb Neal 8. Gomon. . 
Nebraska State Teach, ( Wayne, Nebr John D. Rice 
*Nebraska, Un. of (C., M.) .|Lineoln, Nebr. 
Nebraska hea Un. (C. .|Lincoln, Nebr. . 
*Nevada, Un. of (C.). Reno, Nev........... 
New Bedford Inst. of Textiles & 
DO EL) Se a a New Bedford, Mass...}| 1898 |John E. Foster 
New England Coll. of Pharm. (C.)|Boston, Mass......_. 1946 {John A. Foley. 
New England Cons, of Music (C.).)Boston, Mass........ 1867 |Harrison Kelle 
*New Hampshire, Un. of (C.)....|Durham, N. FiseD 1866 D 
New Haven St. Teachers (C.)... |New Haven, Conn. 1893 |Hilton GC. Buley. 
New Jersey State Teach. (C.)...:/Glassboro, N. J......} 1923 Thomas Robinson. 
New Jersey State Teach. (C.)..../Haledon, N.J........ 1937 
New Jersey State Teach. (C.)....|Jersey City, N. J.....| 1929 
New Jersey State Teach. (C. } eel Newark, Nid... . 0 inc 1855 
New Jersey State'Teach. (C.)....|Paterson, N.J......, 1855 
had Berea hye Eecgtiny S veer ae Trenton, N Ant Pe ies de uf 
ew Jersey State Teach, ..,.|/Upper Montelair, N. J . DeAlton Parirh e. 
*New Mexico Coll. of Agric. & % dg 
Mech, Arts (C.).............. State Coll., N. Mex...| 1889 |Robert B. Corbett...... 
New Mexico Highlands Un. (C,)..}Las Vegas, N. Mex. ..| 1893 |Thomas Donnelly. ,.... 
N. Mex, Inst. of Min. & Tech. (C.)/Socorro, N. Mex..... 1889 |B. J. Workman. 
New Mex. Military sie Re aoe Roswell, N. Mex... 1893 F, Ward upi. ae 
New Mexico, Un. of (C.)........ Albuqueraue, N. Mex.| 1889 |Tom L. Popejoy. 
ave ea en wecstarn, C): een acne pete ‘ ieee J. Cloyd Miller......... 
ew Orleans Bap an one ew Orleans, ae el L is Forts 
New Rochelle, Coil. of OL CWE as. : New Rochelle, N. ¥.._| 1904 coven 
New Sch. for Social Pace ntell (C,)|New York, N. Y.....| 1919 


New York Medical (C.)......... New York, N. Y..... 1860 
N. Y¥. School of Social Work of 
Columbia Un. (C.). F .|New York, N. Y.....} 1898 


New York State Univ. of .|Albany, N.Y... ..| 1948 
Agriculture (C.) .{Ithaca, N. Y, ..| 1904 |William I. Myers.... |” 
Ceramics (C.).. aN iits.| hare ae Alfred, N. ¥ : 1900 |John F. McMahon... |* 
MOrestry: (Ol). ova da has Syracuse, N. 1911 |Hardy L. Shirley...._ || 
Harpur (C.). ......./Bndicott, N. 1946 rise Vis 
Home Economies (C Ithaca, N. ae 1924 |Helen G. Canoyer...___ 
Industrial, Labo: Relations (C.)|Ithaca, N.Y. 1945 |Martin P. Catherwood., . 
Maritime College. . fat ees Seat New York City.. .| 1874 
Medical Center. . hs ata Brooklyn, N, Y. -| 1857 |Howard W. Potter... ||| 
Medical Center.............. Syracuse, N. Y.......| 1834 |William R. Willard.” 
Teachers Colleges (COD ean Albany, N. ¥. ...| 1844 follins eee 
(C.)........|Brockport, N.Y... |, 1841 Bhatti 
¥ (One ees Buffalo; Nii oc eee 1869 |Harvey M. Rice........ 
“ eG) ys. Cortland, N. Y....... 1863 |Donnal V. Smith...___. 
a #4 (C,)........]Fredonia, N. e vpeckhtor 1867 |Harry M. Porter....._. 
4 ts OS Het eeeee Geneseo, N. ...) 1867 Seat 
ei as. Now Pats GN eS 1886 |Wiltiam J. Haggerty.’ 
“. (VSD ete cae Oneonta, N. Y......, 1887 |Royal F. NetZer....,... 


(1) Includes 9,913 in i 
Salecen pia 9 institutes; does not include 16,377 in community colleges. See Junior 


2) Include i r 
Seat. S 307 in institutes; does not include 692 in community colleges. See Junior Colleges 
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tu- ‘each 
Name Location Year Governing Official dents | ers 
Teachers Colleges (C.)......>. Oswego, N. Y ....... 1861 |Foster S. Brown........ | 4,217 
. x (ote Plattsburgh, N. Y.:..| 1889 |George W. Angeli... ! ‘$45| 68 
(Gly are cle tons Potsdam, N. Y...._.. 1834 |Frederick toe rumb.... 762 82 
Veterin: As ts Nota cacao ovalieaye als Ponscas IN. Wass. 25 1$94 |Wlilliam A. Hagan...... 205 50 
New York (foe Stee he New York, N. Y.....| 1831 |Henry Heald ne 40,082) 3,414 
1 dated Coll of Engineering (C.).. Pad NJ Boe: ee ree ae Van Houten. . 3,109 230 
eer reer te ron ewberry, S.C...... ufm, 
Newcomb ge Tita Ua 8 | anu cag ee 
nm, aC eal y ewton, Mass -| 1946 |Mother Kenny......... 220 34 
amare Un." (C.) oe ce rickety hint ara Falls, N. Y¥... Fran é 
griager Caroling, ents peck Niag. 1856 cis L. Meade...... 1,197 108 
NOU, OF AO, ON ere rte tarts 5s Greensboro, N. C..... 1891 |Ferdinand Bluford...... 2,386 159 
Ronn Caroling Woh et oe Chapel oar ok a ae a TILE ay aes 113 
.|Chay ; 
*State Coll. of Ag. & Eng. (C.). ||Raleigh, N.C ef 7 HE Bostian (Oh), 27795 330 
WOMIBTIUR, 0% 5.4%... .:|Greensboro, N. 2,340 203 
North € Central ( o:3 Deo Naperville, Il.. 863 
*North Dakota Agric. (C.) Fargo, N. Dak. . 2,487 149 
N. Dak. State Nor. & Ind. Ke Ellendale, N. Da! 42 
North Dakota State Teach. (C.)..|Dickinson, N. 260 28 


North Dakota State Teach. (C.)..|Mayville, N. pax. vet aNANS on 330 26 


North Dakota State Teach. (C.)..|Minot, N. D: 744 74 
North Dakota State Teach. (G.)..|Valley’ City, N. Dak. . i e 502 38 
North eet Un. of (C., M.)...|Grand Forks, N. Dak.| 1883 |George W. Starcher.. 2,976 174 
North Georgia(C.)....... 07. . ean Dahlonega, Ga....... 1873 |Merritt E. Hoag........ 579 34 
North rieeed Btate(O ioe oor Denton, Tex......... 1890 |J. C. Matthews........ 5,743 242 
Northeast La. State (C.)........ Monroe, La.......... 1928 |Lewis AN Biateee, me 1,445 79 
Northeast Mo. St. Teach. (C.)...|Kirksville, Mo....... 1867 |Walter Ryle:.......... 1,342 84 
Northeastern State (C.)......... Tahlequah, Okla..... 1909 |Harrell eon Pe ay. 1,536 64 
Northeastern Un. (C.).......... Boston, Mass........ 1898") Carl SS BW, 30 20, We 12,000 700 
Northern Bapt. Theo. Sem. (C.).. a Nee IPS Seco + ce ie 1913 |Charles Koller......:... 357 24 
Northern Ill. Coll. of Optom. (C. Nie) hicago, Hl? ..... +. 1872 |Richard Feinberg....... 123 15 
Northern Ill. St. Teach. (C.)..... DeKalb, Ther . ceo... 1899 |Leslie A. Holmes....... 3,022 165 
Northern Mich. Coll. of Han. AG. ) Marquette, Mich..... 1899 -|Henry A. Tape.....2..: 785 80 
Northern Montana (C., i pst L. O. Brockmann....... 485 34 
Northern St. Teach. (C. y. aaareee Warren Lovinger....... 840 54 
PNGRUMIBHE (Oi) ns, clev. cus sine eee Guy Turbeville......... 228 29 
Northwest Bible (C.). eee bon C. E. Butterfield. = 251 16 
Northwest Vga ES: 3 sees Ross J. Griffeth 432 22 
Northwest Mo. St. (C.).... Ain J. W.Jones..... 1,065 69 
Northwest Necacens (C.). John E. Riley 497 35 
Northwestern (C.)........... - in E. Kowalke 113 13 
Northwestern Luth. Theo. Se :|Minneapolis, Minn 1920 |Jonas H. Dressler . i 74 
Northwestern Schools Bible (C. ye. Minneapolis, Minn...} 1902 |Richard Elvee..... : 657 45 
Northwestern State (C 3 seen tenes Bac cs... 1884 |John Kyser............ 1,738 176 
Northwestern State (C. aa St its »- |Alva,‘ORIa. 5... 2. 1897 |Sabin Percefail cele aioe 555 46 
Northwestern Un. (C., M.)...... Evanston % A a -| 1851 |J. Roscoe Miller........ 17,983) 1,555 
INOP WICH UT sie. ares) aia ne ee Northfield, Vt........ 1819 |Ernest N. Harmon..... 713 54 
Notre Dame, Coll. of (W.)-. .|Belmont, allt <A 1868 |Sister Mary Loretto.... 134 41 
Notre Dame, Coll. of (W.). .|Baltimore, Md....... 1873 |Sister Margaret Mary... 467 49 
Notre Dame (W.)........--.:-- St. Louis; Mo... .2... 1925 |Mother M. Theodosia... 110 12 
Notre Dame (W.)...-.....-+.--- Staten Island, N. Y...| 1931 |Mother Saint Egbert... . 235 25 
INOtre Dame (W.). 0... 26... Cleveland, Ohio..-... 1922 |Mother Mary Anslem... 262 37 
Notre Dame os SER, scdyoeate'» New Orleans, La..... 1923 |Thomas Bolduc........ 106 11 
Wotre: Dame, On. of. . 2. in 5.5. Notre Dame, Ind..... 1842 |Theodore Hesburgh..... 5,443 566 
Nursery Training Shin’ (C., T.)...|Boston, Mass........ 1922 |Dura-Louise Cockrell... 100 11 
Oakland City (C.)........5...-. Oakland City, Ind....] 1885 |James E. Cox.......... 303 16 
Wamwood (G\-N.)-- -.2-=- Huntsville, Ala. .| 1896 |Garland J. Millet....... 212 22 
MPPEVUTEL Cie mcisis ps egos sniserents = Oberlin, Ohio........ 1833 |William BE. Stevenson...| 2,001 193 
MIGCIIGIEGHL (Ce) oreo ie steppe be Hs = Los Angeles, Calif. ...| 1887 |Arthur G. Coons....... 1,391 106 
Oglethorpe Un. (C.)............ eihorr Un., Ga...| 1835 |George Sewart, act..... 228)-" 29 
Ohio Northern Un. (C.)........- Ada,.Onlows. Sex <3 1871 |F. Bringle McIntosh.... 812 65 
*Qhio State Un. (C., M.)........ Columbus, Ohio. ..| 1870 |Howard L. Bevis. .| 22,508) 2,295 
STITEN UTP SL) Janae or et = hota) ate, ately Athens, Ohio. 1804 |John C. Baker... : 2 315 
Ohio Wesleyan Un. (C.)......... Delaware, Ohio. 1842 |Frank Prout, act. 133 
*Okla. Agric. & Mech. (C.)......|Stillwater, Okla. 1891 |Oliver S. Willham 420 
Oxlahoma Bapt. Un. (C.). . .{Shawnee, Okla. . 1911 |John W. Raley... 65 
Oklahoma City Un. (C.)... .|Okla. City, Okla 1904 |Clustor Q. Smith. ac 126 
Oklahoma Coll. for Women. . |Chickasha, Okla..;-...| 1908 |C. Dan Proctor........ 792 45 
Oklahoma, Un. of (C., M.). ..|Norman, Okla~......| 1890 |George L. Cross........ 515 
GTVOCGC. chiro are wits» ease -.{Olivet, Mich......... 1844 |Raymond B. eas Re 226 24 
Olivet Nazarene (C.)....27..-..-5 Kankakee, Ill........ 1907 |Harold W. Redd. ae 900 52 
Oregon, Un. of (C., M.).......... Eugene, Ore......... 1872 {O. Meredith Wilson..... 5,000 500 
Omaha, Un. of (Se) BSR on ae ance Omaha, Nebr........ 1908 |P. Milo’Bail........... 4,963 90 
Oregon Coll. of Edu. (C., T.)....}Monmouth, Ore...... 1856 |Roben Maaske......... 582 29 
*Oregon State (C.)............. Corvallis, Ore........ IS68-(A 4, Sttand .ocanrcea bien 5,732 100 
Oregon, Un. of (C., M.)......... Eugene, Ore......... 1872 |O. Meredith Wilson.... . 5,000 500. 
Osteopathic P. & s. Coll. (C.)....|Los ‘Auweles, Calif....| 1914 |W. Ballentine Henley... 339 268 
Ditawe tn. (CL) nn. be es Ottawa, Kan. ...-| 1865 |Andrew B. Martin...... 460 32 
Cte Tih NCOP Dp aye tne eR aa Westerville, Ohio..... 1847 |J. Gordon Howard...... 710 59 
Ouachita Baptist (C.)........... Arkadelphia, Ark..... 1886 |Ralph Phelps, Jr....... 666 46 
Our Lady of Cincinnati (W.)..... Cincinnati, Ohio...... 1935 |Sister Mary Grace...... 470 45 
Our Lady of the Elms, Col. of (W.)|Chicopee, Mass...... 1928 |C. J. Weldon.......... 275 33 
Our Lady of the Lake (W.)...... San Antonio, Tex.....| 1896 |John L. McMahon..... 520 58 
Our Lady of Mercy, reas of (C.).|Portland, Me........ 1915 |Mo. Mary Evangelist... 50 13 
Our Lady of ky CWiline earn Fort Worth, Tex.....| 1931 |Mother Theresa........ 74 12 
Ozarks, Coll. of the (Cc). cana ap Clarksville, Ark...... 1834 |Winslow 8S. Drummond.. 244 26 
AGATE ree aeie = Feat otis - New York, N. Y..... 1906 |Robert Pace........... 4,810) 142 
Pacific Bible (C. % CO Sak ate ae PCat val OF |e ane a Cornelius Haggard - 174 18 
Pacific Bible (C.)........-....-.. Portland, Ore........ Albert F. Gray... 265 16 
Pacific Bible Inst. (C.).......... Fresno, Calif. Bernhard J. Braun 86 
Pacific, Coll. of the (C.)......... Stockton, Calif.... Robert E. Burns. . 1,815 100 
Pacific Lutheran ied Rt ante Parkland, Wash. 1894° |Seth C, Eastvold. 1,143 52 
Pacific Sch. of Be igion (C. is meas Berkeley, Calif 1866 |Stuard Anderson, 46 20 
Pacific Union (C.) Angwin, Calif. 4 1882 |H. L. Sonnenberg...... 843 65 
Pacific Un. (C.) . .|Forest Grove, Ore. 1849 |Charles Armstrong..... 550 49 
Paine (C., N.)... . .|Augusta ..-.] 1883 |Edmund C. Peters...... 286 35 
Palos Verdes (C. . .|Rolling Hills, “Calif....] 1947 |John A. Howard....... 120 17 
Pan American (C.)... , .[dinburg; rex.......] 1027 |R. P. Ward............ 1,376 62 
Panhandle Ag. & - . .|Goodwell, Okla ...-.-| 1909 |Marvin E. eee ejarsheta 732 38 
Park (C.)... Sdn ..|Parkville, Mo........ 1879 |J. L. Zwingle.......... 345 38 
Parsons (C, ere Pasadens nf Pee sad gts HS he G. pee aia.art 732 ~ 
Pasadena asadena, Cal 4 ¢ ws OD. 9 sarees 
as ie Wate, Pex 1872 |Frank R. Veal......... 748 25 


Paul Quinn N. Tex 
Peabody aoe -Coll. of Music (C.) wattiaore, 1 ae ee, 1868 ‘Reginald Shower (Dir.) . 2,500 159 


a 


i 
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Name 


Pembroke oak Brown Un.) 
Pembroke Stat ig a) ee 


oe Ivan! 
Penn. Bt ear 


Pennsylvania St 

Pennsylvania St. 
Pennsylvania St. 
Pennsylvania St. 
Pennsylvania St. 
Pennsylvania St. 
Pennsylvania St. 
Pennsylvania St. 7 


Tefen 
mo} 


ee neely aalb Un. of (C 
Pepperdine (C.) 
Pestalozzi-Froebel Te: 

Philadelphia Bible Inst. (C.) 

Phila. Coll. of ree 

Phila. Coll. of P! 


Phillips Un. 
Physicians & 
Piedmont (C 


urgeons, Coil. of (C.) 


Polk County Teach. (C.) Siig mate tin 
Polytechnic Inst. of Bklyn 
Pomona (C a 


ito Nn se 
Pittsb P. 


E. aierelciiens Pass 
Edin’ Pa 


..|Pittsburgh, Pa 


Pittsburgh, Pa 
Plymouth, N. Hamp.. 
St. Croix Falls, Wis... 
Brooklyn, N. Y...... 
Claremont, Calif... .. 
Portland, Ore......-.- 
5 ROTaIANG SOG: terete ones 


; Alexandria, Va....... 
.|Providence, R. I... .. 


Providence, R. 


..|San Gorman, P. 


(G 
Puget Sound, Coll. of t(C.). 
*Purdue Un. (C.). 


R. I, Coll. of Educ. te, adie cunaie 
R. I. Coll, of Pharmacy and Allied 
epee (C.).. 


-.|Rio Piedras, P. 
.|Tacoma, Wash 


Lafayette, Ind. 
Flushing, N. Y¥ 
Charlotte, N. Bo 
Quincy, WA Ce ote ne 
Hamden, Conn....... 
Cambridge, Mass..... 


Ashland, Vai... 3. 
Lynchburg, V. Ra Ais ae 
|Redlands, Calit ae aie 
Portland, Ore........ 
Ronen: Oolong so. 


Providence, R. I..... 


-|Providence, R. I..... 


Kingston,-R. I....... 


-|{Houston, Tex. i... .s. 


* Richmond, Va..._ |. ! 


Rollins (C 
Roosevelt Un. (C.). 
Rosary 


Sacred Heart, Coll: of the 
Sacred Heart Dominican ( 
St. Ambrose. 
», Anselm’s ( 

Augustine’s 


.|Trenton, N. “¥ 


Houlton, Me. 
Rexburg, Idaho . 


4 Rochester, N. 


Rockford, Ill. 


.|Kansas City, Mo 


Bae Ont ee 
Winter M 


Buftalo; NOs ee es 
Terre elt Indie. 3 
(ety Se Pp. 


.|Houston, Tex. 
Davenport, Towa 
.|Manchester, 
Raleigh, N. C 


(a) Faculty of Harverd University furnishes instruction. 


1867 


» 
5S 


Ricts 
N 


Rage 


7 s il we 

Vilson Lyon 
Ariel Rubstein (Dir.).. . . 
Michael J. Gavin....... 
E. B. Ev: 


William E. Morgan,.... 
E. Felix Kloman....... 


Jaime Benitez.......... 
R. Franklin Thompson. . 
Frederick Hovde....... 
John J. Theobald....... 
Edwin R. Walker 

Julian Woods... 
Samuel W. Tato: 

Wilbur K. Jordan 


George H. Armacost. 
Frank L. ae iffin 


Albert W. Claflin....... 
Max W. Sullivan....... 


William V. Houston. 
George M. Modlin....., 
Robert L. Willett....... 


Mark Wilingese serate 
Cornelis de Kiewiet... |. 
Leland H. Carison 

M. E. V. 


Mother M, Chrysostom. 
Lewis A. Froman 
Lee M. McCoy 
Lewis W. Jones. 
Guy Ashley Wes 
Sister M. Hilary. . 
Mother Erskine. 
Mother R, A, Arsuaga 
Sister M. Bertrand . 
Ambrose J. Burke 
Bertrand C. Dolan 
James A. Boyer, act 


Ne 


Piet 


gengerehssagsssesessyeseeas 


8 
“oy 
mRaaoe 


i. 


Education—Senior Colleges 


Name 
‘St. Benedict, Coll. of (W.).....-- : : 
: Benedict's ‘|Ferdinand, Ind. er Oiciase’ Rich 


wy Redacenee 


St. Howard's UM... <2... es ee ey Austin Tex... s 
Bt. Elizabeth, Coll. of (W.) Bates Convent Station, N. J. t a. ee 
St. Francis (W.)....... SecA: Rane Ind 3. 3 athe 


. John (W. Robert B. Navin 
AS qonn eS j Pepe i pe EON eG pee eae Heal Richardson....... 
GRA DES i Ace ab ES een an SS 


St. John’s Seminary........-.-- 

" Se fe Mase, ass nies simi 9) Thomas Riley (Rector).. 
Ste JONM AUN, cr ves eee wee Baldwin D 
St. John’s Un, (C.).... 0... eee Brooklyn, N.Y --- Sonn Ay ay nee es 

....-|W, Hartford, Conn... Mother M. Eth Wats 

..|Emmitsburg, Md.....}| 1809 ) i 3 ne a 
. -|Albuquerque, N. Mex. . Schuller...... 
- .|Collegeville, Bae rae 


. Jose 
St. Joseph’s (W.)....- 
$t. Joseph's (part C.)... 
St. Joseph’s Coll. for Women..... 
St. Lawrence Un. (C.)......---: 
ees Cou: ot F eReY and 
ences (C.).....-+-+s- . Louis, Mo........ Robert L. Lund........ 
St. Louis Un. (C., Mj. 00205052: Migumenion tot. Paul C. Relnert.. ss). +- 
Fontbonne (W.)...------+-++> t. Louis, Mo. ......- Sister Susanne Marie.... 


Columbus, Ohio. .)..: 
ere 9 City, Utah.. 


Ss Sem....... 
St. Mary of the Springs, Coll. of (W..) 
St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch (W.)... 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods (W.)...-- 


Sister Francis Joseph... . 
Brother W. Thomas. ... 
Sister M. Madeleva..... 
Albert Ruetz (Rector)... 


gt. WERE SEH e vie ees Sip ee ee 
it. Mary’s Dominican (W:)...-..- pee 
St. Mary’s Seminary....... Cc fy 1906 . Supple....- 
St. Mary’s Sem. & Un.....-.--..|Baltimore, Md-...... E Baer 
St. Mary’s Un.......+-- F 
Meinrad Seminary . : d.....| 1861 |Ignatius Esser........- 
St. Michael’s..... . Mex.....| 1947 |Brother Benildus....... j 


v] 
bys 


. Olaf (C. 
St. Patrick’s Seminary.......--- eee Mulligan...... 
St. Paul Bible Inst. (C.)......--- i Minn....... . Strohm...... 
St. Paul Coll. of Law....-.-.--- : Cr Seat 1900 . Sanborn....... 


St. Peter’s (C.)....--.s 280s eee? IM cD deense 
St. Procopius. .....-.-++-+sses: Hise tees 
St. Rose, Coll. of (W.)..--.-.+-- ee aes saci « 
St. Scholastica, Coll. of (W.)....- Hh, Minne. ..55:..- 1 bat: Wharnraferticn 
St. Teresa, Coll. of fw _.,...2+|Winona, Minn......- , lois cncoews 
St. Teresa, Coll. of (W.)-=.....-.|Kansas City, Mo....- . Bernice....... 
St. Thomas, Coll.-of- ...-...--+: Vincent J. Flynn....... 
St. Thomas, Un-of (C.)...-.---- Veh) GLa 5%, Garner eanee 
St--Vincehit..-. 0.8 se ett eee Denis Strittmatter...... 
St. Xavier Coll. for Women..... Fs Mother M. Huberta.... 
Salem (W.)..--- eset e crete ene Dale H. Gramley....... 

K. Duane Hurley......- 
Mother Mary Hilda.... 
iacets Harmon Lowman...... 
San Diego Coll. for Women . {San Diego, Calif...... Mother Catherine Parks. 
San Diego State (C.).....--- Canty ck... Malcolm A. Love..:...- 
San Francisco Coll. for Women... Mother Marion Kent... 
San Francisco State (C.)......-- 
San Francisco Theo. Sem. (C.)... 
San Francisco, Un. of (part C.).... 
San Jose State (C.)..........-...|Sam Jose, Call...---- 


Chicago, Ill...... - 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


William J. Dunne. ..... 
John T. Wahiquist...... 


Santa Barbara (see Calif., Un. of) 
Santa Clara, Un. of....+...++--- Santa Clara, Calif.... Herman J. Hauck...... 
Sarah Lawrence (W.)..-.----++- Bronxville, PMc fae ah Harold Taylor......... 
Savannah State (C., N.)....-..-- Savannah, Ga........ William K. Payne...... 
Scarritt (C.). «+. ces esses es | Nashville, Tenn....-- 
Scranton, Un. of (part C.).-...-- 4 2t tec ST 
Seripps (W.)..-- see eee eee Ser oe 
Seabury-Western Theo. Pei. =< 11 rc e hes 
Seattle Pacific (C.)......------.|Seattle, Wasn...----- Charles H. Watson 
Seattle Un. (C.).....----+--.-.-|Seattle, Wash..-...-- Albert A. Lemieux. 
Seton Un. AC). 1.4.54 44. |SonOrange, N. J. ....../ 71856" soln. Aca yee 
Seton Hill (W.).....--.-+-++-+-|Greensburg, 2...+-+- SRAM. ae oo 
Shaw Un. (C., N.)....-.++:20-+- hn, N.C. ess William R. Strassner... - 
Sheboygan County Teach. (C.)... : Bert Greenfield.......- 
Shell Institute (C.)....--+--++++ i UU S et cisia.s sats Bernard J. Shell......-- 
Shelton (C.)..---e-sereererreee gwood, N. J...... J. Oliver Buswell, Jr.... 
Shepherd (C.)..--+++++ereer ees Oliver S. Ikenberry....- 
F. Joseph Mullin....... 


Shimer (C.)...-0+ +s eee reee eters Cc: 1 Man raraie ite 


34 
f Alton, Ii............| 1827 |David A. Weaver...... B 
Piatt ny < Sheela Pd iaieane Memphis, Tenn...... 1 34 
Blona He ts CW.) seca hit? io Adrian, Mich........ zee 13 
Simpson Bible Inst. (C.)........ San Francisco, Calif. 1921 {Paul S. Allen.......... 1 
MOMS ein harsieis «adhere aan ola, lowa...... 1860 36 
RHOUK MAUS (Oo) cos ee here Sioux Falis, S. Dak. 1883 |Reuben P. Jeschke... .. 26 
Skidmore =) Tie RS Peete atoga Spgs., N. Y..| 1911 |Henry T. Moore.....-. 107 
Shira (QUA Oe eOah ees er aeonD ees Northampton, Mass:.} 1871 |Benjamin Wright....... 225 
So. Car., Med. Coll. of a aaa Charleston, S. C...... 1823 |Kenneth M. Lynch..... ee 
*South Carolina St. (C .)....:/Orangeburg, S. C 1896 |B. C. Turner... 2... 6. 1 : 
South Carolina, Un. of.......... Columbia, 8S. C:...... 1801 |Donald S. Russell... ... = 
. Dak. Sch. of Mines & Tech. (C.) Rapid City, S. Dak. :| 1885 |F. L. Partlo........... 
‘ota St. (C.) Brookings, 8. Dak... . 218 
Vermillion, S. D: 135 
Houston, Tex 23 
Sewanee, Tenn 47 
Cape Girardeau, Mo 66 
Wake Forest, i: 
Hammond, La 110 
Durant, Okla 70 
Costa Mesa, Cali. 19 
-}Los A: 945 
-|Memphis, Tenn 16 
Atlanta 10 
Sou Carbondale, i 296 
Southern Methodist Un. se )...-|Dallas, Tex 300 
Southern Missionary (C.)......- Collegedale, Tenn... .. 40 
Southern Ore. Coll. et Waa. (C., T.)| Ashland, Ore......... 1926 |Elmo N..Stevenson.... . 50 
Southern State (C.)...-.......-- Magnolia, Ark....... 1910 |Dolph Camp.........., 60 
Southern St. Peach: (COR ramen Sp: field, S. Dak 1897 25 
‘Southern Un. (C., N.)......-... aton Rouge, La..... 1880 |Felton G. Clark........ 214 
Southern stewart Gol. of (C.) (of 
Utah State Agric.)............ Cedar City, Utah..... 1897 40 
Southwest Missouri State (C.).. .|Springfield, Mo....... 1906 {Roy Bllis.............; 100 
Southwest Texas St. Teach. (C.)|San arcos, Tex..... 1903 jJohn G. Flowers....... 120 
uthwestern Bapt.Theo.Sem. (C.)/Fort Worth, Tex. .... 1908 44 
Southwestern inn es ee maa Winfield, Kan........ 1885 36 
Memphis, Tenn...... 1848 56 
-|Lafayette, La........ 1898 |Joel L. Fletcher........ 245 
Weatherford, Okla....| 1901 |R. H. Burton.......... 66 
Los Angeles, Calif....} 1913 36 
Georgetown, Tex..... 1840 |William C. Fineh....... 50 
Mable alanis 3. 0% 1830 |Andrew C. Smith....... 64 
Springfield, Mass..... 1885 79 
--|Brookline, Mass. ..| 1900 |Delbert M. Staley...... 27 
C., M.). : -|Stanford, Calif. . 1885 E. Wallace Sterling. i 1,325 
Stephen F, Austin State (C.).. -| Nacogdoches, Te: 1923 |Paul L. Boynton....._, 73 
BSED NCC: ) Set ceain a w'upuls. niece ses Sterling, Kan 1887 ee M: McCreery... 22 
Stetson SLR CG eee etor ua a MES De Land, Fla. 1883 |J. Ollie Edmunds..._... 96 
Steubenville, Coll. of (C.). .|Steubenville, Ohio 1946 35 
Stevens Inst, of TROON apace Rs hiss s Hoboken, N. J. ... 142 
GMIIAT (OVEN) ccc e cee ee Tuscaloosa, Ala.,.... 28 
Rito. cco tego sone vce the. 0 No. Easton, Mass.... 23 
Stout Institute (C.).........6..-. Menomonie, Wis. . .... 61 
Stritch Sch. of Medicine (C.)(a)..)Chicago, Il.......... 400 
PRET ORC MIM CO) cer ess otis ae heen pero, MBSS is kos 65 
Sul Ross State (C.)......... 2.5. for Ha LOR iced Leon Bryan Wildenthal_ 45 
Susquehanna Un. (C.)......... insgrove, Pa.*..... G. Morris Smith 37 
Swarthmore (C.)..........2..5.. Rey Bay Pa weer, 1864 etek 2 hs Re 104 
Sweet Briari(Wa ici 0 se. ees Sweet Briar, Va...... 1901 |Anne G. 57 
Syracuse Un. (C1)... 0... eee Syracuse, N. Y¥....... 1870 | William Toler ti han.).. 455 
"Tht 04 1) 2d G29 ODS SMR a RNS hh Hillsboro, Kan...../.| 1908 |Frank CG, Peters. . 22 
Talladega (GARNER brates alee Talladega, Ala....... 1867 |Arthur Gray........... 29 
Mampas Wn OL tO )ias os cesses Tampa, Fla.......... 1931 |Ellwood Nance......... 55 
BUBB LO MCG) ip ialecgietare y 31 tare aye Poet Tarkio, Mo... ....7:. 1883 |Clyde H. Canfield... ... 23 
eyo WR, (Ohi nro eis eta ce eas Upland, Ind. ........ 1846 /Evan H. Bergwall...... 36 
Teachers Goll., Columbia U. (C.).|New York, 3S on ..| 1888 |Hollis L. Caswell...) ||; 140 
Teach. Inst, of Yeshiva Un. (C.). New York, ..| 1917 |Samuel Balkin. ........ 20 
Temple Un. (C., M.)...... i Philadephia. Pa. 5 yates 1884 |Robert L. Johnson...... 875 
*Tenn. Ag. & Indust. St. Un. (¢ .)|Nashville, Tenn... .. 1912 |Walter S. Davis........ 185 
Tennessee Poly. Inst. (C.).. .|Cookeville, Tenn 1916 |Everett Derryberry. 122 
*Tennessee, Un, of (C., Knoxville, Tenn... ... 1794 |Cloide Brehm........... 481 
Tennessee Preaezan.( C.)......../Athens, Tenn........ 1866 |LeRoy A. Martin... ... 20 
*Texas, A. Coll, of (C.). .|College Station, Tex 1876 {David H. Morgan...... 537 
Texas Giristlan ‘On COP as sates ey Fort Worth, Tex 1873 |McGruder FE. Sadler 246 
WMExAs= (ORAN rent acta die ieee Wier, Texts. van 1894 |Dominion Glass.. >... |. 41 
Tex. Coll. a Arts & Indust’s (G.). Kingsville, Tex 1925 Poteet... i253 < ow 101 
Texas Lutheran (C.)............ Seguin, Tex. . 1891 |Rdward A. Sagebiel..... 29 
Texas Southern Un. (CSN outa Houston, Tex 1947 |Samuel Nabritt........ 166 
Texas State Coll. for Women. .. . Denton, Tex. 1903 |John A, Guinn.....,... 160 
Texas Technological ice Da Lubbock, Tex 1923 |Edward N. Jones...‘ ... 351 
Texas, Un. of (C., M.) Austin, Tex. . 1883 |Logan Wilson.......... 1,069 
Texas Wesleyan (C.). .|Fort Worth, Tex 1891 |Law Sone............. 58 
Texas Western (C.)..... El Paso, Tex 1913 150 
Textile Technology, Inst. of.. 8 
EIRROUNCROS tettcctohe tvs Soucisia sai es Wi Greenville, Pa........ 31 
Toccoa Falls Institute (C.) . Toccoa Falls, Ga... .. 14 
Moledo,Un. of (C.).. 0... ee. . oledo, Ohio......... 260 
Tougaloo Southern Christian (N.) )|Tougaloo, Miss See 26 
Training Sch. for Lay Workers, Richmond, Va... 18 
Transylvania Un. (C, -.....|/Lexington, Ky, 1780 |Frank A. Rose. 37 
‘Trevecca eee i) .|Nashville, Tenn. . 1901 |A. B. Mackey 16 
Trinity (part C.). .|Hartford, Conn. 1823 |Albert C. ees 89 
DeiniGyy (Wedmatttame cae angie sce. Washington, D. C. 1897 |Sister Mary Patric 56 
TT y We meant ra seinen Burlington Vie 1925 |Mother ae eee : 22 
Trinity UDS (Cp aRe cee nes San Antonio, wee et 1869 |James W. Laurie. - 76 
SLTI-S tate (GC: aaa renee Angola, Ind........., 1884 |Theodore Wood........ 60 
Tufts Un. (C., Boston, Mass... |... 1852 |Nils Y. Wessell........ 679 
Bonvecbosion Sch. (Ww. “as Saher We Medford, Mass. . 1914 |Ruth Page Sweet (Dir.). 8 49 
Pulane Un: (C.; Mss... 4). New Orleans. La_ 1834 {Rufus C. Harris, se e 6,595] 1,053 


(a) Part of ern University. 
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F 
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Stu- ‘eac!) 
Location Year Governing Official dents | ers 
Newcomb CWE Lee Se ee nee New Orleans, La...., 1886 |John Hubbard (Dean). 786 73 
a2, Un, of 65 PPE eee Rtas FRUISA, ORIR xe Fae 1894 |C. I. Pontius.......... 6,016 126 
0D 0879 Fee etree ec tie Greeneville, Ten: ..| 1794 |Raymond Rankin. 231| B 20 
Tuskegee Institute (C., N. UE Stee ‘Tuskegee Inst., aaa .-| 1881 |Luther H. Foster....... 1,651 233 
Union ea BNP. Soy ete ae Barbourville, Ky..... 1879 |Conway Boatman...... 737 24 
NOR CON d sede eS ee IR ee Nebrit..G i... 1891 |Harvey C. SE et a 881 54 
Union Coll. & Un. 5 Fe i Se ectady, .-| 1795 |Carter Davidson....... 1,930 426 
i Theo, Aa canbe Gare Ie SS |New York, N. Y. aoae ie pete Fe Van ee 662) 55 
* : , arren Jones.......... 
U.S. Air Force Academy........ Colo. Spgs., Colo... .. tb os vig 
U. 8. Coast Gi Academy..... New London, Spite Es So 
U, S. Dept. ot Ag. Grad. Sch, Sch, nets Ww. oh OE age 300 
U.S. Merchan Kings oint, N. as Soh 68 
U, 8. Military se Be er ies West Point, N. Y 330 
U.S. oe Academy........... Annapolis, Md.......; :669 457 
EEN Postaradvate Seh, (C.) Monterey, paul ross 909 F. Moosbrugget {Supe y 8 98 
a Theo. BOVE (LRT) is is D: 9,0) 1 (ae 187% |Walter N berts. . 2. 14 
Upland Sis nn aa a. lates Uplan d, Calit cope ane 1920 |John Z. Martin........ 117 27 
Upper Iowa Un. (C.)........... ayetee, NOWRA sos Eugene E. Garbee...... 275 25 
MIDHBIA AE ma, cece eae yea sane E, Or Seely fe decors Pins Evald B. Lawson....... 1,554 98 
PRROIA OC). Ss. hn Srl am .|Collegev’ ae Pac ayes Norman EB. McClure... . 685 48 
Ursuline (W.)... 2... 20... . .| Louisville, his a ais Mother M, Columba.... 344 30 
rsuline Coll. for Women ‘|Gleveland, Ohio Mother Marie Sands... . 239 34 
*Utah State Agric (C.). .|Logan, Utah Daryl Chase...... 3,858 281 
Utah, Un. of ( ..|Salt Lake City, Uta Albert R. Olpin 7,787 500 
Valdosta State (C .| Valdosta, Ga J. Ralph Thaxton 573 32 
Valparaiso Un. (Cy, ee we eet Valparaiso, Ind Otto P. Kretzmann. 1,996 134 
Vanderbilt Wastes Myce, Nashville, Tenn...... 1872 |H. Branscomb (Chan.).. 3,341 527 
VanderCook Coll. of Music (G.. T)|Chicago, Ml... ... 50. .: 1909 |John H. Beckerman.... 76 14 
CDG be capa ne arene STE Poug! rospala N. Y...| 1861 |Sarah G. Blanding...... 1,427 206 
Vermont State Teachers (C. y he Castleton: SVD: tere aie 1787 |Alden Carr.........%.. 210 15 
*Vermont, Un. of (C., M.)......j/Burlington, Vt... .... 1791 |Carl Borgmann........ 2,462 340 
Villa Madonna RED re reine oS cha Ror ueren, Ky.. 1921 |John F. Murphy 458 57 
was Maria (W).. 2. cess eed ee LK g "pall ot: ee wea i 1925 |Mother M. Dearete 364 33 
Villanova NM eee eae eee Villanova, (a eee 842 |James Donnellon....... 2,461 110 
ia, Medical Coll. of (C.)....|Richmond, Va.......} 1838 |William Sanger........ 1,201 575 
Virginia Military PRS EU NE Lexington, Va.. 1839 |Wm., apo Jr. (Supt.) . 925 8k 
*Y: a Poly. Inst. (C:). Blacksburg, Va ..| 1872 |Walter S. Newman. 3,322 331 
Radford (W.).......... Radford, Va... .-| 1915 |Chas. K, aa Jr 915 58 
*Virginia State (C., N.). .|Petersburg, Va....... 1882 den P. Daniel. 4,002 220 
Va. Theo. Sem. & Coll. (Ce ND). .|Lynchburg, Va....... 1888 Cy Allens 3.5 meres 174 13 
Virginia Union Un. C5 Nea escss Richmond, Va ...| 1899 Mie Ellison int, oth eee ropacne 973 47 
Virginia, Un. of (C., M.)........ Charlottesville, Va....| 1819 |Colgate Darden, Jr. __.. 3,981 447 
Mary Washington WS: .|Fredericksburg, Va...| 19 M.L. Combs.......... 1,577 90 
eee CRE.) create habeas La Crosse, Wis. ..| 1931 |Sister M. Francesca... . . 270 38 
SUB SRSET eet acer scp ees Cian eyiey Ind. .:| 1832 |Frank H.S Sparks ius 570 47 
Wagner Lutheran e = Shine Ems Staten Island, N. Y...} 1883 |David M. Delo. same 876 62 
Wake Forest (C.). -........|/Wake Forest, N Ge eISS4 par W. Tribble... .. 1,778 181 
Wale Walla (GC. 5, 48S ie So College Place, Wash. .| 1892 |P. W. Christian........ 1,004 85 
Wartburg (C |. |Waverly, Iowa....... 1852 |C. H. Becker..... i 702 50 
Washburn Un. (C.) .|Topeka, Kan.. . .-| 1865 |Bryan S. Stoffer.. 2,032 122 
Washington ( .|Chestertown, M 1782 |Daniel Z. Gibson 410 39 
Washington and Jefferson .| Washington, Pa. .-| 1781 |Boyd C. Patterso Hi 7i1 51 
Washington and Lee Un .|Lexington, Va........ 1749 |Francis P. Gaines. a 1,047 91 
Washington Missionary (C.)...°. Washington, D. C....|} 1904 |Wiliam Shepherd...... 752 64 
Wash. Sch. of Psychiatry (C.):...|Washington, D. C....| 1933 |David Rioch........... 270 67 
*Washington, St. Coll. of (C.)....|/Pullman, Wash....... 1890 |C. Clement French..... 5,539 340 
Washington State eae (C.) ‘ Machias, Me. At Bets 909 |Lincoln Sennett........ 9 14 
Washington Un. (C., M.)........ Louis, Mo: 6 fn: 1853 |Ethan Shepley......... 10,535 500 
Washington, Un. of (C., M. Nita tts Seattle. Wash BCAA tte oe 1861 |Henry Schmitz......... 17,500 900 
Wayland Baptist (C.)........... Plainview, Tex.......| 1909 |Albert H. Owen........ 543 33 
Wayne Un. eae Detroit, Mich........| 1868 |Clarence Hilberry...... 17,269 586 
Waynesburg Waynesburg, Pa...... 579 35 
Webb Inst. of Glen Cove, N: Y...... 58 8 
Wellesley (W.). Wellesley; MAS: Margaret Clapp. 1,734 166 
Wells (W.).... . |Aurora, ~ pons J. Long. 355 44 
Wesleyan (part -|{Macon, Ga...... z B. Joseph Martin Pe 516 59 
Wesleyan Un.. ./Middletown, Conn....| 1831 |Victor Butterfleld...... 820 97 
West Liberty State (C.)......... West Liberty, W. Va..| 1837 |Paul N. oes Pe cars =p 1,069 36 
West Texas State (C.). wae ee ({ CBDYON, TOR. .Seeice oe 1910 |Jaies Seat 3,205 94 
W. Va. Inst. of Tech. (C.)....... Montgomery, W. Va..| 1896 |W. B: Axtell........... 777 49 
*West Virginia State (C., N. oe ....{Institute, W. Va...... 1891 Williams x o Wallace... 814 68 
*West Virginia Un. (C., } .,.|Morgantown, W. Va..| 1867 |Irvin Stewart.......... 6,221 502 
W. Va. Wesleyan (C.)........... Buckannon, W. Va...| 1890 |Wm. J. Scarborough... . 611 35 
Western Carolina (C., T.)....... Cullowhee, N. C...... 889 |Paul Reid............. 646 55 
Western Coll. for Women....... Oxford, Ohio......... 1853 |Herrick Young.......-. 270 47 
Western Illinois State (C., T.).. ‘|Macomb, Ill. .). 2.2): 1899 |Frank A. Beu.....%.... 2,061 126 
Western Kentucky State (C.).... - .|Bowling Green, ae POOL Aes fon ee eos : 1,508 110 
Western Maryland (C.)........ Westminster, Md.. 1865 |Lowell S. Ensor. 642 59 
West’n Mich. Col. of Edu. (C., 7 ) Kalamazoo, Mich 1903 |Paul V. Sangren. ; 5,104 300 
Western Mont. Coll. of ee (Cc. }.| Dillon, Mont... . 1897 |Rush Jordan.... tig 300 21 
Western Reserve Un. (C., M.)...|Cleveland, Ohio. ..| 1826 |John 8. Millis.......... 5,803 785 
Western State (C.).....0....... Gunnison, Colo.. .-| 1901 |Peter P. Michelson. 747 52 
Western Theo. Sem............. Holland, Mich..,....} 1866 |John R. Mulder........ 100 z. 
Western Theo. Sem. (C.)........ Pittsburgh, Pa....... 1825 |Clifford Barbour. 139 9 
West’n Wash. Coll: of Bau, (C., T.)|Bellingham, Wash....| 1899 | William H. gard... BOS fas se 1,757 92 
WRESUMAT CC.) 250. es 2 te ee ae Le Mars, Iowa.......} 1900 |David O. Kime........ 441 39 
Westminster Choir (C.)......... Princeton, ‘oe Caras caeses 1926 |John F. Williamson. : 170 36 
WREBUMMNSON. (a6 to.2 5 ores tee Fulton, Mo. 1851 Robert Davidson....... 341 32 
Westminster (C.)...2...-....06-. New Wilmington, Pa..| 1852 |Will W. Orr............ 1,115 72 
Westminster te} Sirsa ecee ro ae. Salt Lake City, Utah .| 1875 |J. Richard Palmer. . 374 24 
Westminster Theo. Som......... Westminster, Md.....| 1882 |Lester A. Welliver. .. 152 19 
Westminster Theo. Som. ..}Philadelphia, Pa...... 1929 |Paul Woolley (Reg.). 84 8 
Westmont (Go Ske i Santa ed ai reset 1940 |Roger J. Voskuyl.... 350 22 
GALON COUR iar eee Wheaton, Iii. . .| 1860 }V. Raymond Edman 1,838 138 
Wheaton (W.)..... 3 ‘|Norton, Mass. 1834 |Alexander Meneely 530 75 
Wheelock (part C., T.). ..|Boston, Mass 1889 |Winifred E. Bain. . 360 26 
Whitman (C ‘|Walla Walla, Wash. 1859 |Chester C. Maxey 724 53 
Whittier (C. J Whittier, Calif. ...... 1901 |Paul 8. Smith... 1,124 74 
Whitworth (C. Spokane, Wash....... 1890 |Frank F, Warren....... 954 53 
Wichita, Munic. Un. of (C. eg .| Wichita, Kan........ 1895 |Harry F. Corbin ; 3,848 238 
Wilberforce Un. (C., N.). .| Wilberforce, Ohio. 1856 'Charles Hill........... 336 39 
total authorized strength, 2,496. 


~(a) College, men only; “university, co-ed. (b) First class; 
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a Reals tld. Ps» PRIORY REL. os, 0 ae — 40 

ve cuecesusecercvssd | Wilkes-Barre, Pa.....| 1933 |Eugene 8. Farley....... # 

ice Gaede jalaye) si e.3 | AUDIO OM ps sce vare 49 

136 

25 

Beeman ae 137 

51 

Dy eke St 32 

HUSUNI RADA o oo iass «7 aptiiate eal « 50 
Wilson Teachers (C.)........... Ww 52 
peapeton lem Teachers (C., N.) ~ 
Winsunsks ne Tse. of Tech. (C.)...- 1 12 
Wisconsin State (C., T.)......... Eau Claire, Wis w SR. Davies: 0 2tis-<% 71 
Wisconsin State (C.; +. AD seri 1909 . Mitchell... .. 81 
Wisconsin State (C., T.).......-.|Milwaukee, Wis......| 1880 |J. Martin Klotsche. .... 130 
Wisconsin State (C., T.)...... 59 
Wisconsin State 1S T 59 
Wisconsin State (C., T 60 
Wisconsin State (C., T 66 
Wisconsin State (C., T.)........ ; 68 
Wisconsin State (C., T. A austioans 957 65 
*Wisconsin, pace of (C., M. ison, Wis sa Ot 1,031 
Wittenberg (C.)s..5...5..0.0.. 6. C. C. Stoughton........ 083 80 
SINMMRL SEC frornavat na ote Tare ses 0 esa wig es ae per en S. C....] 1854 |Francis Gaines......... 45 
ayonient s eorcal Coll. of Pa. 1850 |Burgess L. Gordon..... 262 
Woodstock..........:........./Woodstock, Md......| 1869 |Joseph F. Murphy...... 34 
Wester boil of (C.)...........|/Wooster, Ohio. ....../ 1866 |Howard F. Lowry...... 91 
Worcester Poly. Inst............|/Woreester, Mass......| 1865 |Arthur B. Bronwell..... 95 
Xavier Un. (C., N.)............/New Orleans, La...../ 1925 |Mosher M. Agatha..... 109 
Xavier Un. (part 147 
Yale (part C., 866 
Yankton (C.).... 28 
Yeshiva Un. (C.) EI ; 285 
MWoungstown. (©... ii ee cee ae 271 
*Wyoming, Un. of (C.).......... Laramie, Wyo....... 259 


Junior Colleges 


Abbreviations following name of college: (C) co-educational; (N) attended predominantly =f Negroes; 


(T) primarily come neens (W) women only. President unless otherwise stated. Student enro t for 


academic year 1954 


Stu- |Teach 
Name Location Year Governing Official dents ers 

Abraham Baldwin Agric. (C.)....|Tifton, Ga........... 1933 |George Donaldson...-... 432 19 
Aeronautics, Academy of........ Flushing, N: Y....... 1932 tig §. Jones. <...... 943 46 
All Saints Jr. (W.)......... ~.|Vicksburg, Miss...... 1908 |W. G. Christian ee 85 18 
Allan Hancock (C.). -|Santa Maria, Calif....] 1920 |Arnola C. Van Wyk. 363 26 
Alpena Community (CG) .|Alpena, Mich... . -| 1952 me E. Van Lare (Dir). 146 18 
a Junior (C.). 0... Altus, Okla... .. -| 1920 |A. G. Steele (Dean).. 75 il 
Alvin Junior (C.)..... .|Alvin, Tex... .. -| 1949 |Arleigh re ees ae gee : 232 26 
Amarillo (C.)........ Ce ike: Amarillo, Tex... .. 1929 |A. M. Meyer..... 1,444 55 
American Acad. of Art (C.). ..|Chicago, Til. . 1923 |Frank ake ee 725 18 
American River Jr. (C.)......... Del Paso Hehts., Calif.| 1955 |William J. Priest. : 390 40 
PATIBTOMONUO) Nerja cin cue -elele lye sie Thessaloniki, Greece. 1886 |Carl Compton......... 600 55 
PROOFS RS te igi e Wied a 5a v0 Anderson, 8. C,.....-| 191)- |. FE. Maight:.....2.2. 227 18 
PAMUTO TAC Wa) rc sci hie Ses oan ee ae Cuthbert, Ga......... 1854 |Albert W. Ray......... 76 12 
‘Anellia. POT CW) siscruc ok evens Donaldson, Ind.......| 1937 |Mother M. Therese..... 23 6 
Antelope Valley Jr. (C.)......... Lancaster, ‘ality se 1929 |F. J. Fleming (Dir.)..... 501 30 
Apprentice School (a)........... Newport News, Va.._| 1919 Ee R. White (Dir.)...... 375 12 
Arkansas City Jr. (C.) . Arkansas City, Kan...| 1922 . R. Galle (Dean)..... 365 27 
Arkansas State Jr. a Beebe, ATK. .... -| 1932 B E. Whitmore (Dean). 189 12 
Arlington State (C.) .|Arlington, Tex 1917 |E. H. Hereford. ....... 2,584 75 
Armstrong (C.)....... Savannah, Ga 1935 |Foreman Hawes. . : 1,245 54 
Asheville-Biltmore pO A orotic: Asheville, N. C. 1927 |Glenn Bushey..... 352 15 
Ashland Junior (C.)............/Ashland, Ky...... .| 1938 |Clyde Lewis (Dean) 175 10 
PMIRCEIEEEE RS Ga cig cla. «: oi sy wras's a's" «, ape Sea's panes Greece... 122! 1925 |Homer Davis....... 1,000 100 
Auburn Community (C.)........ Auburn, N? Y........ 1953 |C. G. pereeein, bere 5 152 1 
Augusta, Junior Coll. of (C.)..... Augusta, Ga sears 1925 |Eric Harty............ 1,334 73 
Austin Junior (C.).............. Austin, Minn......... 1940 |R. I. Meland (Dean).. 202 12 
PAVEROLUTCNU Aste tan suis kGies aiea's Danville, Va. - .--| 1859 |Curtis Bishop......... a 307 25 
SACOG Lh chanced «ties ase ae, wine Bacone, Okla....,.... 1880 |F. W. Thompson....... 126 18 
MiAkersneld (C.) ov cist we ees ht oe Bakersfield, Callies oc 1913 |Ralph Prator......'.... 4,425 73 
Baltimore Junior (C.)........... Baltimore, Md... |... 1947 |C. H. Katenkamp (Dean) 557 24 
Baptist Bible Seminary (C. . .|Johnson City, N. Yis tt i932 coe ‘SRCKSON 5: ecotos 404 18 
Barron County Nor. Sch. ( )|Rice Lake, Wis.. ; H. Hake (Supt.)..... 42 5 
Bay City Junior 6. pera .|Bay City, Mich. Erle Bradner (Dean). . 1,003 37 
Becker Junior (C.)......... ..| Worcester, Mass. wees DGG seus, cents. 590 22 
PSOMRIOVC.) oycn re ek ited ata 6 Beckley, W. Va.. 4 K. Shroyer (V. coe, 653 
Belleville Township Junior (C.)., .|Belleville, Ml...... " Hal O. Hali...... 292 28 
Bennett Junior (W,)............ Millbrook, N. Y...... Courtney Carroll. i 235, 40 
Bethany Lutheran (C.). ....|/Mankato, Minn,...... _ W. Teigen....... ; 186 19 
US ere tae Hopkinsville, Ky W. Edwin Richardson. . 224 17 
Bismarck Junior (C.)...........|Bismarek, N. Dak.... Sidney Lee (Dean)...... 300 14 
125 bUL CCH SR eae eee Brenham, Tex...:...- Thomas Spencer....... 250 25 
PUREE ES ACC Go gs io Bluefield, Va......... Charles Harman.....,. 244 17 
ome wiwnior (C.) ck... ee le Boise, Idaho......... a ene Chaffee........ 1,031 50 
Boone Junior pe ; ...|Boone, Iowa......... e Peer (Dean)....., 67 14 
Bradford Junior (C.) Bradford, Mass as M,-Bellee 4... 302 30 
Brainerd Junior (C.)... Brainerd, Minn J. E. Chalberg (Dean).. 119 14 
Breyard (©). ko a Brevard, N. Henry Stamey 174 20 
Brewton-Parker Junior (C.) -|Mt. Vernon, Ga, . Marion Murray 210 15 
Braircliff Junior (W.)........... Briarcliff Manor, Clara M. Tead 241 
Bridgeport Eng. Inst. (C.)....... Bridgeport, Conn Arthur Keating 150 65 
Broome Co. Tech. Inst. (C.)..... inghamton, N. ¥ Cecil C. Tyrrill 310 29 
Buflalo County Nor. Sch. (C., T.){Alma, Vette SER e L. A 5 


(a) A technical institute owned and operated by the Newport Ni 
Company in the field of shipbuilding and related technical aE BOE: oe Shipbutlding end, SwdoRe 
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Location 


thant Til. 
Ontario, Calif.’ 
-|\Chanute, Kan 
Chicag fed of Fine Art (G).. Ene 
) S$ cago, Ill.. 
eee, City wat 
so es COR Dbipre— eate = EPR yy || Se ear 1934 
Woodrow Wilson’ eon (C.). -|Chicago, Til 1934 
Wright Branch (C.)........... CARO) HPSS. .fn05- eae 1934 
Junior (C.) aoa Ee 
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.D.Stonehocker 23 
O. Denny..... rt 


er Hackett Ee eee 
Altes ig has (D 


he E. Jonas 
Parlett Moore (Dean) . 


Louis Hewat ae 
G. = a nee 


Fr 
R. O 0. Birkhltner “Dean 


SSsTSuERESSTS STEELS 


Daniel B. Milliken...... a 
Rate Sag Senor Mead 2 
Bonnie E. Cone (Dir.).. 
Butt Word: ..i58. 68 
J.M. McCallister ear 1,257 
H. D. Roller (Dean)....| 6,303 
Peter Masiko (Dean). 12,060 
. Skaggs (Adm. Dean).. 321 
F. Orion Mixon........ 224 
<a de 245 
My oP 316 


Coalinga (C.) 5 M. Livingston (Dir.). 
Cotteyviie CON AGC co 72 Gases Coffeyville, Kan...... 1923 |K. M. Wilson (Dean)... 
Polytechnical... --.. San Francisco, Calit...| 1887 /Bugene W. Smith... 
vy o COW Sai a London, N. H. 1837 |H. Leslie Sawyer 454 
onthaneat WH OMIA Ss ESS ss eee Denver, Colo 1888 |Val H. Wilson......... 365 
ene & Tech. Inst. (C.)} ‘Benton ‘arbor. Mich.| 1946 |C. G. Beckwith... 1... .: 251 
Compton istrict Junior (C.).... - OnE pp See oot quart Biceieeee F iam 
eoncortie (63 : ‘St, Paul, Minn : |W. A. Poehler 233 
ONS Se ee 5 2 0; cKer 
neordia Colles Bronxville, N. ¥ bert E. Meyer 126 
Connors State Sue ic. (C., Att cial Okla, phe goon Bo 
-Lincoin Junior (©U.)...... esson, Miss........) 1928 iJ. M. Wwing........... 
cope om CN Se Re re age Nevada, Mo......... 4 jBlanche H. Dow. 215 
pen. ges Cy sans a tes ee [Oe |Charles Hill (Dean)... Bn 
SE eee tase | 18 CEE a iia 
ville Junior (C.)............|/Danville, Ti.......... j I 
Dawson County Junior (C.)..... Glendive, Mont. > sic. | 1940 {Victor Shudick ( a 15 
Dean Academy & Junior (C.).._.|Franklin, Mass... .... 1365 |William Garner...... 
Decatur Baptist (C.)........... ecatur, Tex.........| 1897 a. Strickland... .. 
PAE) Soroh Soe os 5s ee \Corpus Christi, Tex.. i 1935 i. Harvin. .:.% 
Devils Lake Junior (C Lake, N. Dak..| 1941 F H. Gilliland. . 
Dixie J Pe es 'St. George, Utah.....| 1916 |Arthur F. Bruhn. 
Bone ey. ee Winn | 1988 Mow Great, (Prin5 63 
Dontinican Junior aS “Blauvelt, N. Y.....-. 1925 Mother Geraldine... BA 
tiiclig 4O5). «ojo ‘Kansas City, Kan... .| 1949 Sister Jerome (D eanl).... 03 
aa ee) i Little Bock, Ark 772] 7998 Leltoy Gnristopne, Sr] 384 
leteaomonie. W. Wis.....-4 1 |F. W, Jungek (Prin.).. 35 
|Bagle Pechigh 22 fa § Carl Thorsen (Dean)... . 122, 
Decatur, Miss........ iW. A. Vincent= oot 381 
*AGoneord, Calif 1 Leland Medaker (Dir). :| 1,180 
eles Junior (C.)....- Los Angeles, Calif |Benj. hehe (Dirge | eee 
ippi Junior (C.)..... Scooba, S. |R. A. Harbour......... a 
5 IS Thatcher, Ariz ; oe ae: -. ~-] 6 
burton, Okla. | | 854 
Rochester, N. Y } } 56 
pasar i oe 
NY: aod 
El mino (C.)... Stet se “Hel Camino ¢ Goll. Calit. Hea Murdock ...... 6,000 
El Dorado Junior (C.)...--...-. ee porate. Kan.. es papel ao oO iF 
7 : Towa Fails aoe 1929 ES Aalberts.......... 91 
El Reno, Okla......-. | 1938 |Paul R. Taylor (Supt. Ds. 65 
Rte ig ees eee Ely; Minn....... .-.} 1922 |Idelia Loso (Dean).... 81 
manuel (C. Franklin ‘pes, Ga. ct 1919 |Woodward G. Prom. 94 
Emmetsburg Junior (C.)........ © ©mmetsburg, lowa . ae 
Mel ARY soa ee -35e oe oe Oxford, Ga.......... ‘| 206 
ai ee Renin we ¥..0| ! 
Bue Gonaty Tech, inst. (C)...._‘Bumtalo, N.Y... ..-| 807 
Estherville Junior (C.) ‘| @stherville, Iowa... . | 
Eveleth Junior Eveleth, Minn......./| Fe 
Everett Junior Everett, Wash...... ozk 
jury (C.) Fairbary, Nebr Pe 
Fairfax Hall (W. Ferram, Va Van; . - ae 
Fisher anion cl Boston, Mase: 001221: | 1903 [Sanford Fisher. ........ 314 
i. of (C syle Oe iver: Bf Mo.......| 1922 |A, W. Mullens (Dean). . 151 
Flat River Jr. a ing (8 ra gw 2 4 Be lee eed Totten 1.340 
Florida 7. TFA Ae aut te ae eget (eas \Jurnes i. Copes aan 
Fort Dodge Junior (C.)........ pon Dodge, Iowa....' 1921 Paul Seydel DE 192 


~~ 
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Name ere) 
Fort Lewis Ag. & \ 
Scott Junior 
33 
126 
23 
ee 
iH 
1 
90 
- 
30 
Garland School (W.)............ Boston, Mass........ 
Georgetown Visitation Jr. (W.)...|Washington, D. C.... ee: 
Georgia Military Academy.......|College Park, Ga... .. 5 
Georgia Mili Milledgeville, Ga..... 22 
Geo. Americus, Ga........ 20 
Glendale, Calif....... 96 
fronwood, Mich...... 19 
Barnesville, Ga....... 20 
Lamoni, Iowa........ 32 
.|Grand Rapids, Mich. . 50 
Des Moines, Iowa... . 18 
Aberdeen, Wash...... 20 
-|Monroe, Wis......... 4 
Poultney, Vt; 02: oe. 27 
Lewisburg, W. Va..... 18 
Lewisburg, W. Va.... 25 
.-|/Agana, Guam........ 10 
.{Gulfport, Miss....... 26 
. Gwynedd Valley, Pa. . 26 
. Hagerstown, Md..... 17 
(Hannibal, Mo.... a 22 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. . 35 
W- Hartford, Con 15 
Sal Ss, Cal 50 
Athens, Tex.,.... 26 
-|Dearborn, Mich. . 5 107 
Hershey, Pa..... 05.2% 15 
New York, N. Y...... 20 
‘Hesston, Kan........ 19 
Hibbing, Minn....... 29 
Highland, Kan...... 8 
Highland Park, Mich. 60 
Raymond, Miss...... 55 
Madisonville, Tenn... 17 
) Goodman, Miss. ..... 27 
Holton-Arms Junior (W.)....... | Washington, POs 18 
Holy Cross Prep. Sem........... Dunkirk, N. ¥....... a 
0 
21 
25 
28 
14 
is 
. Waterman (Dir.). 27 
Cinotto (Dean)... . 26 
100 
Dterelaectru. de sans Jola, Kan....... 20 
Itasca Junior (C.).............. Coleraine, Minn 24 
Itawamba Junior (C.)........... Fulton, Miss... ae . Sheffield...... 35 
Jackson Junior (C.).............|Jackson, Mich. --| 1928 |Wm. N. Atkinson. ..... 27 
Jacksonville (C,). 2.20... 0... Jacksonville, Tex... .. URellary seach. 19 
Jacksonville Junior (C.).....,.... Jacksonville, Fla... .. . . Johnson........ 22 
Jefferson City Junior (C.)...... .|Jefferson City, Mo.... 32 
Jersey City Junior (C.).......... Jersey City, N. J..... 30 
Jones County Junior (C.)........ Ellisville, Miss...... iene 4 65 
Johnstown Center (C.).......... Johnstown, Pa....... a eh 31 
yover Junior (C:):... 0... ke ae Joloet, TH ee ee nar. bi 64 
Jones County Junior (C.)....... Ellisville, Miss....... 43 
Junior Agricultural (C.)......... Beebe, Ark}... 0. Se 9 
AvGat (UES) Pi Se es eae Benton Harbor, Mich. 16 
Joplin Funtor (C.)......0..0.... Joplin’ Moisses ant 29 
42 
= 
50 
17 
18 
23 
51 
10 
i 
nod», AGKING.. coc cscs 33 
PH Dolani.n,.ce ene 35 
47 
it 
Lee (C.) 
Lees Jun et 
Lees-McRae 18 
Leicester Junior (C.)..... 7 
Lincoln (C.) 22 
ae Soe 5 
indsey Wilso artist Nienchcua sacs beste John B. 
Little Rock Junior (C.).......... Little Rock, Ark E. G: whether hake oe rh 
Lon Morris, (Ci). cee eee Jacksonville, Tex C. E. Peeples. ...... ; 15 
Long Beach City (C.)........°.. Long Beach, Calif we 265 
Loretto Junior (W.)../. | Loretto, Ky..........] 1934 |Mother Mary.Tohin ” 10 
Los Angeles City (C.).. 227777 7° Los Angeles, Calif 
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Education—Junior Colleges 469 
Stu- {Teac 

Governing Official dents hoe 

Los Angeles Harbor Ww Ravhiond Gasay (Dir). | 3 SORE 
Los Angeles Jr. | Coll "eh Bus. (C.). Los Angeles, Calit ; 1950 Jou Given (Dir, ne: ae e208 $0 
Ls A. Trade Tech. Junior (C.) Los Angeles Cal 1949 Herbert Wood Die. Yar ak 830 110 
bos Angel es Valley Jr. (C.) Van Nuys, Calit 1949 |Vierling Kersey (Dir.)...| 3,096] 79 
Lower Columbia Junior (C ngview. Wash a 938 | tae 
Luther Junior (C.)....... Wahoo, Nebr... te a 
iyons Township Junior (C.) .|La Grange, Ill... .... 340 30 
Marin, RY COW ere peter Tal Kentheld, Calit..... 2. 1926 H. Austin... 971 30 
Marion (W.). .; --- 22-1220. 02 arion, Va....+..++- 1873 |John H. Fray.......... 119 18 
Marion. Institute... Bh Se PET 3 Marion, Ala... ...... 1842 |Robert C. Provine...... 178 22 
oye, - Webster Junior (C.).... a ae ae Cc ead Marjorie Webster. ..... 250 40 

a Ae ee ars SNS Che. fo 1858" | 
Marshalltown Junior (C.)......- Marshalltown, Iowa. 1927 oven Atlee iat eats ae 4 
BIH O)). ete = eee aski, Tenn... ..... 1870 |J. Fort Fowler......... 178| 14 
Mary Brooks School (W.)....... Boston, Mass. 1925 |Jane Brooks........:.- 75 10 
Mary Holmes Junior (C., N.)....|West Point, Miss... .. 1802 |Harry A. Brandt. ...., 52 17 
aryknoll Seminary... -........ Glen Ellyn, Ill. . . 1949 |Arthur Kiernan (Rec.) .. 207 19 
nee Prat Junior 1G) BF be aie nt Mason City, Iowa 1918 |C. H. Beem (Dean) 300 21 
ROOGK HG.) ta gakees vdeo McCook, Nebr....... 1926 |Ralph Brooks.......... 177 17 
Meridian 6114 COS old ( Ge Se Meridian, Miss... .... 1937 |J. O, Carson (Dir). .:.| 1,309 52 
Mesa County Junior (C.) . .|Gd. Junction, Colo.,..| 1925 |Horace J. Wubben "545 31 
Middle Geo gia (OUR tee nei Cochran, ae 1928 |Lucien B. Roberts. ..... 386 19 
Midway J’ LOW 2) theaters bee pe Midway, Ky......... 1944 |Lewis A. Piper......... 93 9 
Miltonvale Wesleyan KOade cess Miltonvhle, care 1909 |Wesley Knapp.... Mie 157 16 
AION GM CG cis oh AEC ee aes New London, Conn. :.1 1938 |Robert Weller......... 225 16 
PUIEONGH AC Sia ececsgt Scdcatalans yale 8 Statesville, N. C...... 1856 |John Montgom 161 15 
Moberly Junior (C.).........-:- Moberly, Mo. 1927 J.B. Chevalier “Boa ‘ 138 26 
Modesto Junior (C.)....... .|Mod . Calif. . 1921 |Roy C. McCal 1,700 91 
Moline Community (C.) .|Moline, Ill....... 1946 eet Davis (Dean), 467 43 
Monmouth Junior (C.).. .|Long Branch, N. J 1933 G. Schlaefer ( Dean). 879 32 
Monterey Peninsula (C.) onterey, a 5 1947 Calvin C. Flint. , 975 30 
Montgomery Junior (3 ‘akoma Park, 1946 |Donald Deyo (Dean) . 579 38 
Monticello (W.)......-- 835 |Russell Sharpe. aan 164 31 
Moody Bible Institute ( AS Chicago, 1) eae 1886 | William Culporsbon aie 1,980 68 
Morristown Nor. & Ind. (C., N.). .|Morristown, Tenn....| 1881 |Henry Dickason.......~ "333 17 
Morton Junior (C.)...........-. Clcero,s ds. ee ee i 1924 |Allen Moore...... 6938 49 
Mt. Aloysius Junior (W.).. MOE CLeSSOB PB, -cc. oes era 1939 |Sister Mary O’ Reilly... 82 20 
Mt. Mercy Junior (W.)......... Cedar Rapids, Iowa...| 1928 |Sister Mary Holland. 225 35 
Mt. St. Clare Junior (W.)....... Clinton, Iowa........ 1918 |Mother Mary Cleary... 135 19 
Mt. San Antonio (C.)........... Walnut, Calif........ 1945 |Geo. H. Bell....... ake 4,793 135 
Mt. Vernon Junior (W.)...-..... Washington, D. C....| 1875 |George Lloyd.......:.. 143 17 
Multnomah (C.).....2........- Portland,Ore.,....7 52. 1897 |John S. Griffith........ 722 56 
Murray ‘State radars Coe eae Tishomingo, Okla.....| 1908 |Clive Murray.......... 356 22 
Muscatine Junior (C.).......... Muscatine, Iowa..... 1929 |J. F. Loper (Dean). ; 110 17 
Muskegon Community (C.)...... Muskegon, Mich..... 1926 |Alien Umbreit (Dir.)...- 665 23 
Muskogee Junior (C.)........... Muskogee, Okla.....: 1920 | Nessie Huff (Dean)... .. 251 23 
INP herria cick Gs oc icistsrae «Severus Napa,-Calif.. 20. .5.: 1941 |Roy L. Patrick......... 1,170 68 
Navarro Junior (C.)...........- Corsicana, Tex.......- 1946 |Ray L. Waller.......-. 534 24 
New Church, Academy of (C.)...|Bryn Athyn, lop None cri 1877 |George de Charms...... 68 10 
New. Haven (eee ot aon New Haven, Conn....| 1926 |Marvin Peterson....... 708 72 
New York, State Univ. of:...... ANBany Ne Y ci. avn 8 1948 | William S. Carlson. | 132,637| 22,399 
Agric & Tech. Inst. (COP Rae Alfred, IN. Yon. ss ae 1908 |Paul B. Orvis.... ,110 "59 
tk 2 = (CO )eniaors Canton, N. Y........| 1906 |Albert E. French 55 35 
: Goes AON ete a Cobleskill, NEY? Sas 1911 |Ray L. Wheeler. . . 272 22 
f. Cole eae , William R. Kunsela 205 23 
x ee AG.) i Rarmingdale, Nea Yy Halsey B. Knapp 1,139} 118 
(C.).. -|Morrlsville, N. Y..... 1908 }|Malcolm B. Galbrith.. 465 45 
Community Colleges: | 

Auburn Community...... UDI Nice Moe hbo a 1953 |Charles Hetherington. . .} 101 14 
Broome Co. Tech: Inst. (C. .|/Binghamton, N. Y....| 1946 |Cecil C. Tyrrell........ 283 38 
Erie County Tech. Inst. (C Buitalo;, Ne -¥ ..%- - = 1 1946 |Laurence F. Spring..... 745 59 
Fashion Inst. of Tech. (C.)....|New York City. . 1951 |Lawrence L. Bethel..... 363 51 
Hudson Valley Tech. Inst. MELOY 2 Neos se sha woe .| 1953 |Otto V. Guenther...... 331 10 
Jamestown Community (C.)...|Jamestown, N. Y..... 1950 |Frederick Bolman...... 72 16 
necraiyle Valley Tech. Inst. (C. JiUtiea, NoXee ce ee 1946 {Albert V. Payne.....--. 255 57 
N. Y. City Community (€.)...|Brooklyn, N. eek noes 1946 |Otto Klitgord.......... 2,253 180 
Orange Co. Community (C.)...|Middletown, N. ..| 1950 |Edwin H, Miner....... 427 50 
Westchester Community (C.) ..|White Plains, N. Y ..| 1946 |Philip C. Martin. 458 38 
Newton Junior (C.). | |Newtonville, Mass....| 1946 |Leo Barry (Prin.) . 80 30 
Nicholls Junior of L. $.U.C. Yas .|Thibodaux, La....... 1948 |Charles Elkins ( Dean).. 259 24 
Nichols Junior......-...-+++-+ Dudley, Mass........ 1931 |James L. Conrad....... 285 20 
Norfolk Junior (C.).........-.++ Norfolk, Nebr........ 1942 |Allen P. Burkhardt..... 212 14 
Normsus(C.) i. ee. ee eee Norman Park, Ga....| 1900 |Guy Atkinson.......... | 203 15 
WN. Dak. Sch. of Forestry (1907). .|Bottineau, N, Dak....| 1907 |C. N. Nelson.......-..| 153 14 
N,. Dak. St. Sch. of Beleeee (C.). SS ice ae age N. Dak...| 1903 |G. W. Haverty..,....-.. | 860 51 
North Greenville Junior (C.)....- Tigerville,S.C....... 1892 |Murphree Donnan. . 348 17 
North Idaho Junior (C.).......- Coeur d’ Pertrs Idaho .| 1939 |George Kildow.... 361 26 
worth ark (©:) 20. hat ee ‘%. |Chicago, Ml, ...-....- 1891 |Clarence Nelson. 668 68 
Northeast Miss. Junior (C.)...:. Booneville, Miss. . 1948 |Ben W. Jones... 675 25 
Northeastern Junior As Sr ere a rs Sterling, Colo........ 1941 |Ervin S. French. . 193 14 
Northeastern Okla. & M. (C.).|Miami, Okla........- 1919 |Bruce G. Carter.. 874 35 
Northern Montana (GS psci eel ee Havre, Mont.,......- 1929 |L. O. Brockmann 474 34 
Northern Okla. Junior Xe. Vt etess Tonkawa, Okla......-| 1901 |V. R. Easterling,....... 635 25 
Northrop Aeronautical Inst. .|Inglewood, eo 1942 |J. I. McKinley ( Dir.) . 740 42 
Northwest Miss. eee (Oise acs Senatobia, M : 1927 |R. D. McvensaD: 310 25 
Northwestern (C.)......-..-.+-- Orange oy Towa, ..| 1882 |P. Stegenga..........-. 154 24 
Northwestern Gihigan OS Das Traverse C a M ich..| 1951 |P. N. Ramis (Dit) oes 232 12 
Oak ple Military Institute. ...jOak Ridge, N.C..... 1852 |T. O. ight 180 14 
Oblate session teers soe os Bar Harbor, Nite wee ee} 1944 [LA V. Theriault (Rector). 34 5 
Oceanside-Carlsbad ROD Eg ace ‘Oceanside, Calif... ... 1934 |R. V. Rodgers aay, ys dy 244 20 
Odessa (Gi) iis ited. ios .|Odessa, Tex........-. 1946 |Murry H. Fly. 2,510 45 
Ohio Mechanics Inst. (C.) . ‘lGincinnati, Ohio... ... 1828 |Kenneth Miller. Meet 283 15 
Oklahoma pucgabd Academy .|Claremore, Okla...... 1919 oe Homer Ledbetter... 244 22 
Oxkolona (C., N.).... .|Okolona, Miss........ 1902 . Milan Davis. ca 276 18 
Olympic (GC). SP .|{Bremerton, Wash.....| 1946 Mf ‘J. Elias (Dean) | 1,926 126 
Orange Coast (Cc: 5 She? _|Costa Mesa, Calif....| 1947 |Basil Peterson . | 1,054 58 
Oregon Tech. Inst. (C. .|Oretech, Ore.+:.....- 947 |W. D. Purvine (Dir.) 1,108 71 
See ‘‘Senior 


1Includes 22,724 in four-year colleges; does not include 16,377 in community colleges. 


Colleges and Teachers Colleges,”’ 


p. 460. 


2Includes 2,092 in four-year colleges; does not include 692 in community colleges, See 


and Teachers Colleges,’’ p. 460. 


“Senior Colleges 


Orlando ois nee a ee 
Ottum ee 
Our Lady of Hope 


Soe 


ie Worth 


ene Manor Bee CW YR hed aie 
Woods (C., N. 


Pincland College and Edwards 
: eatery Institute (C.).....,..|Salemburg, N. ie ..---| 1875 | Willard Blanchard.... .. 
Port Huron Junior (C.)......... Port Huron, Mich. ... 
Porterville (C.)... . ..e..ee-ee. Porterville, Calif. 
Portland Junior................ Portland, Me... 
‘ Poto: ORGS (GL) cco oets ~~ (Keyser, Wy Va... .... .., 2902) | Be enurgh- .. a ee 
. RbatGNnION (O.)o cs 3. Sys dae | eTatt, Kan... ..:. 6... 
| Prentiss Inst. (C., N.)...........|Prentiss, Miss........| 1930 |Bertha Johnson...:.... 
| Presbyterian Junior we Yst.5 . eee Maxton, N. GC... 2...] 1929.:{Louls' LaMotte.. <2. . 5: 
So ee eee lo, Colo.........| 1937 |Marvin Knudson....... 
Racine-Kenosha Co. Teach. (C.)|Union Grove, Wis.....| 1918 |Bert Vogel (Prin). |) ”” 
Ranger Junior (C.).........../. Manger, “Tex 5 OF ah oe Ree AR Gor 2 aes he 


George F. Maedel. 


A Institutes, Inc. (C.)........ New York, N. ie 
a a 2 ©) A ‘a Gustav Reimer (Dir.).. 


. |Reedley, Calif. : 
Ga. 


(C.) .. | Waleska, James Burgess, Jr... ... 
Richland Co. Nor. Sch. (C). ..|Richland Center, Wis. Roland a 
Riverside (C.) ....... ..|Riverside, Calif......| 1916 |Orland W. Noble....... 
Rochester Junior (C.) . |Rochester, Minn...... 
Sacramento Junior (C.) . Sacramento, Calif....| 1916 |J. Paul Mohr. ......... 
Sacred Heart Junior (W.). .-|Cullman, Ala... 
Sacred Heart Junior (W.)....... Belmont, N. C.......| 1935 |Sister Mary Maura..... 
St. Bede Junior... ............. Peru, Il. . 
LTS) ROR eae St. Bernard, Ala... ... 6 
St. Catherine Junior (C.)........ Springfield, Ky....... 2 17 
St. Genevieve (W.)............. Asheville, N. C....... Z 19 
AH OB Winfield, Kan........ dinger. ... a 33 
St. Joseph Junior (C.)........... »Mo.......| 1915 |Nelle Blum (Dean)... .. 465 20 
St. Joseph Teach. Train. Inst. (W.)/St. Augustine, Fla.. ys 
BMONOUIN oe os scotia PrincetomiN. 3. i. .<: 14 
St. Joseph's Seraphic Sem. -+./Callicoon, N. Y......] 1901 |Cassian J. Kirk. ....... il 
. St. Lawrence gt ad Junior... 8 
| St. Mary Junior (W.)-........../O’Fallon, Mo, .......| 1921 |Mother M. Borgia... __ 9 
St. Mary’s Junior (W.)...... rY ‘ 27 
St. Mary's Seminary Jr. (C.)..... St. Mary’ s ‘ity, Md. May Russell. o.cy. scl. 14 
OLE ee Se ae Washington, D. C. Thomas Holloran,...... ll 
RIPON.) fo. oes cere ake Concordia, Mo....... Lambert J. Mehl....... 12 
St. Petersburg Bible Inst. (C.)...|St. Petersburg, Fla. Charles Leaming....... 5 12 
St. Petersburg, Junior 2 vie an St. Petersburg, Fla.. Michael Bennett... .... 28 
St. Thomas Seminary. . Bloomfield, Conn... .. John J. Byrnes......... 13 
St. Vincent's Seminary. . Philadelphia, Pa Lawrence Curtis, GC. M. 6 
Salvatorian Seminary . Nazianz, Wis..... Jerome Jacobs......... 15 
San Angelo (C.)................/Sam Angelo, Tex......| 1928 }Raymond Cayness.. |||: 30 
San Antonio (C.)............,../San Antonio, Tex.....| 1925 |J. O. Loftin............ 150 
San Benito County Junior (C -| Hollister, Calif.......|/ 1919 |Frank Bauman......... 15 
San Bernardino Valley (C.)......|San Bernardino, Calif.| 1925 |John Lounsbury..... |.” 150 
San Diego Junior (C.)...........|San Diego, Calif.....:] 1914 |John Aseltine.... °°) 7.’ 143 
San Diego Junior (C.)........... 350 
San Jose Junior (C.),........... San Jose, Calif. 113 
San Luis Obispo ear as (C.) ./San. Luis Obispo, Calif.| 1937 |Frank Holt (Prin,)..... 27 
San Mateo, Coll. of (C.)......... San Mateo, Calif... .. 19 i qs 89 
Dante Ana (Clic... ice ec a Santa Ana, Calif...... D.C. McNaughton (Dir. 80. 45 
Santa Barbara Junior (C.)......./Santa Barbara, Calif. Leonard L. Bowman, 37 
Santa Mario Junior (renamed 
Allan Hancock College) 
Santa Monica City (C.)......... Santa Monica, Calif.. Wade Thomas......... 71 
Santa Rosa Junior (C.).......... Santa Rosa, Calif. . 1918 |Floyd P. Bailey........ 1,285 65 
Bere Junior (Co)... ews ea nee Sayre, Okla.......... 1938 15 
Schreiner Institute (C.)......... Kerrville, Tex. 1923 |Andrew Edington... ... 26 
PMPUGEIEIINC CS.) © bt cece cas 5 Scottsbluff, Nebr. . 1931 |Otto J. Ruff... -.-seee 28 
Seminole Junior (C.)............ Seminole, Okla. . ~ >} 2932 il 
Sequoias, Coll. of the (C.)....... Visalia, Calif. ...:.>.% 1926 |Ivan Crookshanks...... 53 
SUS CH) Redding, Gality os er 1948 |Gilbert Collyer........- 34 
Bnenaniioat cS, ) PKs vai Dayton, Viaso.aq0-0 5s 1875. |'Troy Bradyiec 2.5.5 ce 8 
BEEN Ss oo ewe Auburn, Calif........ 1936 34 
Bint (en yin css. ince. ~s 00» | Dayton: Ollos aa. 1887 |C. C. Bussey (Dir.)..... 75 
Skagit Valley Junior fe ) Mt. Vernon, Wash.. 1926 14 
Snead (C.). Boak, Als." Caen 935 |Virgil McCain, Jr....... 22 
Snow Coll., (Cd: Ephraim, Utah. 1888 |Lester Whetton........ 25 
1 1927 |William Smith......... 10 
2 923 39 
Southern ‘Baptist (i? eee ALS alnut Rider, “Ark. 1941 |H. E. Williams......._° 15. 
Southern Christian Inst. (C., N.). Edwards, Miss 875 26 
Southern Sem. & Junior We ). .|Buena Vista-¥ 1868 30 
Southern Tech. Inst. (C.). ..|Chamblee, Ga. . 1948 41 
Southern Union (C.)............ Wadley, Ala.. 1923 12 
Southwest Baptist (C.).......... Bolivar, Mo... 1878 |John W. Dowdy.......: 23 
Southwest Mississippi Jr. (CG, )..../Summit, Miss 1928 |H. T. Huddleston. |||. : 18 
Southwest Texas Junior (C.)_.__ | Uvalde, Tex. 946 |Sterling H. Fly......... 23 
Southwestern Bible Inst. (C. ee al: axahachie, Tex... ._ 1927 


ee 
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Stu- |Teach 
Name Location Year Governing Official dents | ers 
Southwestern Junior (C.) Keene, Tex C. N. Rees 
SSP F Hess anion y TO ee as 1 
Spartanburg Junior (C.)......... jpartanburg, Rembert Burgess....... as ar 
Arbor J eae Spring Arbor, Mich Charlie Moon.......... 124 15 
ng Garden Institute (C.)... iladelphia Ramsey (Exec. V.P.) 1,000 40 
Springfield J Pe aca eka fi aerreenee Til Mother Ernestine...... 372 28 
Sha Technical Inst. (C.)....... artford, Conn C. S. Greco (Asst. Dir.) . 160 9 
8 pions f De eet cee st ae Columbia, M Thomas Spragens....... 1,516 152 
[OSU 21 COR ee ab a mag Sienna Stockton, Calif Julio Bortolazzo........ 3,343 184 
eon SVISY 2 eee eere eect Danville, Va......... John Simpson.......... 173 26 
we mennett (C.).2 2 0 or Sete alee! BS Rset,. Sey : ook Ren oae he CRE ES 131 12 
BINS aie «fer fins ontatere eek sae Oh, AT Re ite enn Nhe m tin. en's oe 

Sunflower Junior (C.)........... Moorhead, Miss Ww. B. Horton wand eee rae 340 54 
Rae Sa ae heats Hancock, Mich.. David Halkola......... 99 20 
Rogersville, Tenn jf | SCs ais wae BB is 31 5 
Big Sn ce): 3 a oie G. A, Basham (Dir... .. 335 45 

Stephenville, T E. J. Howell... . Rate 863 

Medford, oe E. W. Laurent (Prin.)... 70 
Temple, Tex Newman Smith... 318 28 

Texarkana, Tex Henry Stilwell... . 750 
Brownsville, Te C. J. Garland...,.:. 1,300 37 
Harvey, Ill. . E. M. Hanson (Supt : 7 25 
.-|Trenton, Mo. S. M. Rissler (Supt.) 5 55 10 
.|Trenton, N. J.. Henry Parcinski........ 213 19 
Trinidad, Colo....... 1925 |Dwight Baird.......... 468 36 
Cleveland, Ohio...... 1946 |Joe H. Miller.......... 231 10 
ied Ys) a pee cee 1926 |Harry Jenkins......... 1,267 103 

Cranford, N. J......: 1933 |Kenneth MacKay...... 571 
Urbana, Ohio........ 1850 |Edward Memmott...... 308 9 
Paola, Kan... . 1924 |Mother M. Cecilia..... 82 18 
Vallejo, Calif......... 1945 |Harry D. Wiser........ 619 75 
Valley Forge Military Academy..|Wayne, Pa.......... 1928 |Milton G. Baker....... 130 16 
Valparaiso Tech. Inst. (C.)...... Valparaiso, Ind....... 1909 |J. B. Hershman........ 308 12 
PRLS ERAN (OT Fie areas 'y, Ccaualercleueshartee Ventura, Calif........ 1925 |Hugh Price (Dir.)...... 1,174 59 
Vermont Junior (W.)..........- Montpelier, Vt....... 1834 |Ralph Noble........... 144 17 
RG.) Se ciao t caren eg ees Victoria, Tex......... 1925. |J,)D. Moore). ; >. an. 726 32 
Vincennes Un. (C.).......... _»-|Vineennes, Ind....... 1924 |Walter A. Davis-....... 195 16 
Virginia Intermont (W.).....<.. IBRIBTONV 87 tae. nt 1884 |Rabun Brantley........ 447 42 
Virginia Junior (C.).....-....... Virginia, Minn....... 1921 |Floyd Moe (Dean)..... 256 24 
Voorhees Junior (C., N.)......-. Denmark, S.C... TS9W Jee Rb tts... Sos eee ae 120 19 
SVVIROTOI LE: <(C.) oil siege sical ae e's Forest City, Iowa... . 903 |Sidney A. Rand........ 246 26 
Walter Harvey Junior (C.)......|New York, N. Y..... 1946 |Robert Lincoln......... 200 25 
Warren Wilson (C.)............ Swannanoa, N. C..... 1894 |Arthur Bannerman..... 188 21 
Washington Junior (C., N.)......|Pensacola, Fla... . 1949 |G. T. Wiggins (Dean)... 164 12 
Washington State Teach. (c.) . Machias, Me... . 1909 |Lincoln Sennett... 92 14 
Weatherford (C.). Weatherford, Tex 1949 |Vernon Parrott.. * 258 13 

Webber (W.)... Babson Park, Fla. . 1927 |Helen L. Watson Lae 54 
Wober (Coys «aw isis Ogden, Utah ..| 1889 |William P. Miller. ..... 4,784 162 
Webster City Junior (C. Webster City, Iowa...| 1926 |A. W. Langerak (Dean). 83 15 
Wenatchee Junior (C.).. ..| Wenatchee, Wash.....| 1939 |James M. Starr........ 358 29 
Wentworth Institute... .|Boston, Mass........ 1904 |H. Russell Beatty...... 751 65 
Westworth Military Acad.. Lexington, Mo....... 1923 {Col. J. M. Silers........ 392 30 
Wesley Junior (C.).. >... 5.5-.-- Dover, Del.......... 1873 |J. Paul Slaybaugh...... 204 20 
Wesleyan Methodist (C.)........ Central, S. C......... 906 |Rex C. Mullinax....... 142 14 
Wessington Springs (C.)......... Wessington Spgs.,S.D.| 1887 {George Kline.......... 96 15 
West Contra Costa Junior (C.)...|Richmond, Calif...... 1949 |Joseph Cosand (Dir.) ... 2,159 80 
West Georgia (C.)...i...0...... Carrollton, Ga.......| 1933 |Irvine S. Ingram....... 447 34 
Westbrook Junior (W.).......... Portland, Me........ 1831 |Milton Proctor......... 275 31 
Wharton County Junior (C.). .|Wharton, Tex... ..... 5. 1946 |J. M. Hodges.......... 650 35. 

Whitworth (C;) si... see or SK Brookhaven, Mass....| 1858 |Robert Daniel......... 142 
William Woods (W.)......-..... Fulton, Mo..........| 1890 |Tliford Swearingen 310 28 
Wilmington. (C))'. 8 Oe Wilmington, N. C....| 1947 |John T. Hoggard....... 250 10 
WAM ONE (Co) eivcley ins sacar: 6 Putney; Vt... es 951 |Walter Hendricks...... 34 6 
WUARBATO (O)\. cacti settee le Wingate, N.C....... 1896 |Budd BE. Smith........ 325 22 
wood Junior (C.).. 26 ee Mathiston, Miss..... 1886 |Charles Morgan........ 91 13 
Worcester Junior (C.).,........-. Worcester, Mass...... 938 |Harold Bentley (Dir.).. - 1,411 75 
Worthington Junior (C.)........|Woerthington, Minn...| 1936 |W. Donald Olsen (Dean) 125 11 
Wyomissing Poly. Inst......-:.. Wyomissing, Pa...... 927 |T. Glenwood Stoudt.:.. 168 8 
akima Valley Junior (Cj... ... Yakima, Wash. . 1928 |Harold Hoeglund. . ; 520 24 
Mork Junior (Cj see ie eek G0) sy a: Wecgepeoicar 1941 |Robert Dawes 328 27 
Young. Harris-(C.) 6 es Young Harris, Ga....| 1886 |Charles Clegg. 309 24 
OTTER Gy Sane Se eee ego Marysville, Calif...... 1927 |J. J. Collins. ... 650 35 


Life in the United States, 1955 


An unauthorized rule by which women wearing 
shorts were barred from the visitors’ gallery of 
the House of Representatives, Washington, D. C., 
was annulled in July after protests. 

Comic books devoted to crime; sex, horror, terror 
or brutality may not be published or sold to 
anyone under 18 in New York state. An amendment 
to the penal law makes punishment.a year in 
jail, or a $500 fine, or both. 

State governments devote the largest slice of 
tax revenue to education. The U. S. Bureau of 
the Census reported that in fiscal 1954 expenditures 
were $4.65 billion, up 6.3% over the previous 
year; nearly $3 billion of this amount went to 
local governments for support of schools, and 
$1.3 billion went to higher education. Next to 
education states spent over $4 billion for high- 
ways, with $477,000,000 of this amount for toll 
roads and bridges. 

A new spire was placed on top of Christ 
Episcopal Church, Boston, known glso as Old 
North Church, in July, 1955, replacing one 
destroyed by a hurricane Aug. 31, 1954. The 
lanterns signalling Paul Revere and Charles Dawes 
that the British were leaving Boston for Lexing~ 
ton and Concord hung in the original steeple, 
which was destroyed in 1804. The spire, above 
the lantern casement, is 67 ft. tall, with a 20 


ft. original weather vane above it. 

In August, 1955, Hollywood sources reported 
that the motion picture Gone With the Wind, 
produced by David O. Selznick in 1940, continues 
to be shown in theaters around the world and 
has had a gross income of $45,000,000. 

A Wisconsin state law, effective May 20, 1955, 
prohibits any corporation, labor union and certain 
other organizations from contributing directly or 
indirectly to any political party, organization, 
committee or individual candidate, or to promote 
or defeat a candidate for nomination or election, 
except that individuals may join and contribute to 
voluntary organizations other than those named 
and unions, corporations and cooperatives may 
publish periodicals commenting on candidates. 

Toll collectors on the Rip van Winkle bridge, 
which spans the Hudson River from near Hudson, 
N. Y. to the Catskills, were confronted in the 
spring by a mule-drawn, wooden-wheeled covered 
wagon, containing a farmer, his wife and 6 
children. The farmer had pulled up stakes in 
Connecticut and was headed for the plains of 
Nebraska, to buy a farm. The bridge regulations 
made no provision for this anachronism so the 
collectors charged 15c for the wagon and mules 
and 15c for a spare mule and rider, total 30c, 
and sent them on their way. 


age — J 
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Education—Canadian Universities: Forms of Addresses 


Canadian Universities 
(C) co-educational; (M) faculty of medicine. 


Name Location Year Govefning Official 
MT OL, Wolfville, Nova Scotia} 1838 |Watson Kirkconnell.. .. . 620 60 
Alberta, Ue a (Op MOoruniss Edmonton, Alberta. . . 1906 Andrew | Stewart ii 4,362 270 
NUH piON (OD) lindas Santee =< indsor, On i BeBe Leen. KG 
Bisho Pons (aah ee Lennoxville, Que John Bassett..... ee 5 a bis 
British Columbia, Un. of (C., M.). Norman MacKenzie.... v4 ; 

Carleton (C fetes, Soe eekiess Murdoch M. MacOdrum| 1,175 ptt 
Dalhousie Un., (C. M.) ee E. ae Pe SS sop = 
King’s Coll., Un. of (C.) reaiee oN ney < Zhan aa 
covet University (C., M Goon =, e) nea en 
eadonnid (CG Be cae : 06 |H. George Dixon. ||. | :! 780 80 
Manitobac Un.ot (C.,M ...|/Winnipeg, Man...... 1 Hugh Saunderson. . . . - 4,021 349 
Mathieu College © eRe A OD Gravelbourg, Sask....| 1918 |I. Tourigny............ van 1 — 
McGinn NOG Mi) otek. ys Montreal, Que........ 1821 |B. C. Gardner (Chan.)..| 6, — 
McMaster Un. (C., M.)...:..... Hamilton, Ont....... 1887 |George P. Gilmour... .... 1,008 = 

Montreal, Un. of (C., M.)....... Montreal, Que....... 1876 |Olivier Maurault (Rec.).| 11,820] 2,05 
WE wAIMRONND. (Colter. onc Sackville, N. B.......| 1840.|W. T. Ross Flemington... 836 56 
* Mt. St. Vincent (W.)........... Halifax, Nova Scotia..| 1925 |Sister Francis d’ Assisi... 296 29 
iNew Brunswick, Un. of (C.)..... Chg tba . B.....| 1785 |Colin Bridges Mackay... 784 75 

St: n’s, New- 
ees aes sake Ss ee ase 1925 Raymond Gushue...... 584 42 
é Dame (C eS a een a! Wilcox, Sask......... ol Murray.......... 

Orava. Un. OG, 3 i) 1 Se aca Ottawa, Ont........- 1866 |R. Normandin (Rector) . 1,492 466 
Queen’s Un. (C., M.)........... Kingston, Ont....... 1841 |William A. Mackintosh..| 2,348] 157 
Sacred! Hearh.......-5.:c06.-- Sudbury, Ont........ 1913 |Alphonse Ramond (Rec.) 363 31 
Bioounatan’s (Ce oe. eer ee Charlottetown, P. E.I.| 1855 |R. V. MacKenzie....... 147 20 
St. Francis Xavier Un. (C.)......|Antigonish, N.5......| 1853 |H. J. Somers........... 1,070 68 
UVES UD ects se fale is os Halifax, Nova Scotia..| 1841 |F. J, Lynch............ 254 36 
Sap ey ig COS ne a Ottawa, Ont... -| 1929 |Gerald Cousineau....... 217 26 
Pole PROMMAS (Chir. arse gv he oe Fa Chatham, N. B 1910 |A. L. MeFadden....... 75 12 
Sainte-Anne, College........ Church Point, } 1890 |Edouard Boudreault. . 201 17 
Saskatchewan, Un. of (C., M Saskatoon, Sask...... 1907 |Walter P. Thompson 3,007 240 
Sir George Williams (C.) . .|Montreal, Que. .... 1929 {Kenneth Norris (Prin 844 137 
Toronto, Un. of (C., M.). ona Porente,, Ones. 2 map 827 |Sidney Earle Smith. 10,457} 1,500 
Western Ontario, Un. of (C., M.)./London, Ont......... 1878 |G. ward Hall.... 18 358 


Forms of Address for Persons of Rank and Publie Office 


President of the United States 

Address: The President, The White House, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Also, The President and Mrs. —. 

Salutation: Dear Sir or Mr. President or Dear 
Mr. President. More intimately: My dear Mr. 
President. Also: Dear Mr. President and Mrs. 
——_—————.. The Vice President takes the same 
forms as President. 

Cabinet Officers 

Address: Mr. John Smith, Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C., or The Hon. Mr. John Smith. 
Similar addresses for other members of the Cabi- 
net. Also: Secretary and Mrs. John Smith. 

Salutation: Dear Sir, or Dear Mr. Secretary. 
Also: Dear Mr. and Mrs. Smith. 

Officers of Army and Navy 

Address: Careful attention should be given to 
the precise rank, thus: General of the Army Doug- 
las MacArthur; Fleet Admiral Chester WwW, 
Nimitz. Also Brigadier General John Smith, United 
States Army, or abbreviated, Brig. General John 
Smith, USA, or Captain (Capt.) John Smith, USN. 
If he is retired, Rtd. is added. 

Salutation: Dear Sir, or Dear Genéral. All gen- 
eral officers, whatever rank, are entitled to be ad- 
dressed as generals. Likewise a lieutenant colonel 
is addressed as Colonel and first and second lieu- 
tenants are addressed as Lieutenant. 

Warrant officers and flight officers are addressed 
as Mister. Chaplains are addressed as Chaplain. 
A Catholic chaplain may be addressed as Father, 
Members of the Army Nurse Corps are addressed as 
Nurse. WACs may be addressed informally by 
their equivalent army rank. Cadets of the United 
States Military Academy are addressed as Cadet 
officially and in written correspondence. Aviation 
and other cadets of the Army and Air Force are 
addressed as Cadet, Noncommissioned officers are 
addressed by their titles. 

The Bench 

Address: Chief Justice of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, Washington, 
D. C. Also Mr. Justice Smith, for an associate 
justice. Other judges are The Hon. John Smith, 
Associate Judge, U. S. District Court, etc. Salu- 
tations: Dear Sir, or Dear Mr. Chief Justice, or 
Dear Mr, Justice. Also, for others, Dear Sir or 
Dear Judge Smith. 

Members of Congress 

Address: The Hon. John Smith, United States 
Senate, Washington, D. C. Or Sen, John Smith, 
etc. Also The Hon. John Smith, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D. C. Or Rep. John 
Smith, etc. Salutation: Dear Mr, Senator, Dear 
Mr. Representative, or more generally, Dear Mr, 


Smith. A Representative should never be ad-~ 
dressed as Congressman. 
Ambassador, Governor, Mayor 

Address: The Hon. Mr. John Smith, followed by 
his title. He can be addressed either at his em- 
bassy, or at the Department of State, Washington, 
D. C. A foreign ambassador is His Excellency. 

Salutation: Dear Mr. Ambassador. A foreign 
ambassador is Your Excellency. 

Governors and Mayors are often addressed as 
The Hon. John Smith, Governor of ——————— 
or The Hon. John Smith, Mayor of ———_; 
also Governor John Smith, State House, Albany, 
N. Y., or Mayor John Smith, City Hall, Erie, Pa. 

The Clergy 

Address: His Holiness, the Pope, or His Holi- 
ness Pope Pius XII, State of Vatican City; Italy. 
Salutation; Your Holiness or Most Holy Father. 

Also: His Eminence, John, Cardinal Smith; 
salutation: Your Eminence. An archbishop or a 
bishop is addressed The Most Reverend, and the 
salutation is Your Excellency. A monsignor who 
is a papal chamberlain is The Very Reverend 
Monsignor and saluted as Very Reverend Mon- 
signor; a monsignor who is a domestic preiate is 
The Right Reverend Monsignor and salutation is 
Right Reverend Monsignor. A priest is addressed 
Reverend John Smith, and saluted as Reverend 
Father, or Dear Reverend Father, 

A bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church is 
The Right Reverend John Smith; salutation is 
Right Reverend Sir, or Dear Bishop Smith. If a 
clergyman is a Doctor of Divinity, he is addressed: 
The Reverend John Smith, D. D., and the salu- 
tation is Reverend Sir, or Dear Dr. Smith. The 
D. D. Is omitted when a clergyman does not have 
the degree; the salutation then is Dear Mr. Smith. 

A bishop of the Methodist Church is addressed 
Bishop John Smith with titles following, and 
saluted as Dear Bishop Smith. 

Royalty and Nobility ; 

,An Emperor is to be addressed in a letter as 
ae oe Your poplars Majesty. 

ng or Queen is addressed as His Majest 
(Name), King of (Name), or Her Majesty nanees 
Queen of (Name). Salutation: Sir, or Madam, or 
ir lp eS Majesty. 
rinces an incesses and other persons of. royal 
blood are addressed as His (or Her) Royal Hieh- 
ness, and saluted with May it please Your Royal 
ee. 

A Duke or Marquis is My Lord Duke (or Mar- 
quis), a Duke is His (or Your) Grace. ‘ = 

Wives of any peer may be addressed as Madam, 
with the further alternative of Your Ladyship, or 
Your Grace, if she is of high rank. 
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American College Fraternities, Sororities and Societies 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


fe cel Gare copter wiloa. Greek letter fraternity is Phi Beta Ka) organized 
EE CPR a SO Ra See 
maintained a, continues existence . oe e oldest of all the Greek letter freien? to have 
ationa: ra y Conference: Francis ues Derbur, 1 Den 
Professional Interfraternity Conference: Sec., J. sarkcrd Rag § Oa W Ademe St ont ie 
Association of College Honor Societies: Sec.-Treas.. Deobert H. Nagel, Un, of Tenn., Kno le, Tenn. 
National Panhellenic Conference: Sec., Mrs. Cicero F, Hogan, 9219 Mintwood St., Silver Arig; Md. 
Professional Panhellenic Association: Sec., Miss Marie Marti, 18240 Meyers Rd., Detroit 35, Mich. 


Year | Active) Mem- 
Fraternity Found. |Chapt.| bers National Headquarters 


Ty. eee 


1569 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 

225 Lafayette St., New York 12, N. ¥. 
St. Louis Univ., St, Louis, Mo. 

347 Madison Ave,, New ork | 17, N.Y. 
4 No. es St., St. Louis 1 oF 

706 W. Mich: Ave., Urbana, 

712 Stephenson Bldg. Detrott 5, Mich. 


app 4 4 3,316 | Box 132, Em) or 
Alpha Phi. TNE aa eats oes «| 1906 252 23,850 | 4432 South Chicago 15, I. 
Alpha Phi Delta..............- 1914 24 5,500 | 1430 Mass. Ave., D. Cambridge, Mass. 
: Pipné sipma PHY: oss. ewes 1845 55 25,634 | 24 W. William St., Delaware, Ohio 
Alpha Tau Omega........-.... 1865 116 59,264 | 627-9 B. Green St., io CLASS ED, Til. 
Beta Sigma Psi... .. 6. .ae 1925 5 1,200 | 436 Stuart Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
Beta Sigma Rho...........-.:. 1910 10 2'650 | 21 East 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. 
Beta Sigma Law... oes Davee 1948 24 2/800 | 333 East 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
Botan NOUa El saeco ske a 1839 97 49,000 | 208 E. High St., Oxford, Ohio 
4 COS Ni Te ao ere pee ney ae 1824 33 16,264 | 312 Mark Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
- Chi ont SCR ee NES eee rea 1841 26 12,748 | 1705 Washtenaw Ave., Ann a et Mich. 
Delta C 1890 41 16,762 | 16 So. Clinton St., Iowa City, I 
Delta ia 1844 50 28,000 | 50 Vanderbilt Avg, New York if, N, Y¥: 
Delta 1827 16 5,000 | 335 So. 16th St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Delta Pat -| 1847 9 4,100 | 16 East 64th St., New York 21, N. Y. 
Delta Tau veces -| 1859 85 44.000 | 3242 No. Meridian St., Indianapolis Be: Ind, 
“Delta F 1834 66 35,000 | 271 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. 
: Kappa -| 1865 75 36,556 | 830 W. Peachtree St., N-W., Atlanta, Se 
< Kappa Alpha Society - 1825 9 3,300 | 522 Fifth Ave., New York 36, 
Kappa Delta Rho 5 1905 18 6,693 | R.D. 2, Stockton, N. J. 
Kappa Sa 1911 15 4,100 | 200 Conshohocken Rd., Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 
Kappa Sigma. Sate 1869 127 60,000 | Box 150, Carmel, Cal lif. 
Kappa Si 1867 45 10,000 | P.O. Box 609, Fairmont, W. Va. 
Lambda 1909 148 61,000 | 2029 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis z 2, Ind. 
Phi Alpha 1914 15 5,976 | 2310 Wichita Ave., Baltimore 15, 
Phi Beta Sigma 1914 171 9,467 | 1105 Prospect Pl., ‘Brooklyn 13, i Y. 
; Phi Delta Theta 1848 120 65,000 | 2 So. Campus, Oxford, Ohio 
“ ODA OT Pd Sec. mics areeee 1904 33 11,500 | 340 So. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
/ Phi Gamma Delta. ....:....... 1848 82 46,000 | Rust Bidg., Washington 5, Cc: 
Phi Iota lbs ROE aitnie siecle 5 DOSIZE Vaaierst nel aan tne 7318 Sycamore St., New Ciaranae La. 
PPE ASR DD Apc cceic. ts stress cocle «tke --| 1889 27 10,985 | 822 Delta Ave., Cincinnati 26, Ohie 
Phi Hap a8 DP BUS tare areca ate 1852 59 27,000 | 1940 East 6th St., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Phi Kappa Sigma.............. 1850 46 18,547 | 335 So. 16th St., Philadelphia 2; Pa. 
PHL ACADDA LAWS. ce. os es os oes 1906 65 22,000 | 15 No. Campus ‘Ave., Oxford, Ohio 
Pn Miar Delta. 15-4... see ham 1918 11 6,282 | 53 Benjamin St., East Greenwich, R. I. 
Phi Sigma Delta... ...7.......-% 1909 28 8,500 | 47 West 43d St., New York 36, N.Y. 
Phi Sigma Epsilon............. 1910 24 11,230 | 605 Union Arcade, Davenport, lowa 
Phi Sigma Kappa.............- 1873. 62 27,195 | 59 E. Madison St., Chicago 2, Tl. 
Phi Kappa Alpha.........-...- 1868 109 44,100 | 577 University Blvd., Memphis 12, Tenn 
PPPICADDO ER Hic teltic sc perce acre ca 1904 90 20,000 | 11 BE. Canal St. , Sumter, S.C. 
Pi Lambda Phi................ 1895 32 14,222 | 1790 Broadway, New York 19, is ae 
1833 30 18,000 | 4 West 43d St., New York 36, 
1856 136 81,000 | Levere Memorial, Evanston, a 
1909 46 13,500 | 100 West 42d St., New York 36, N. Y. 
1855 124 70,000 gens, Sheridan Rd,, Evanston, Ill. 
1921 9 5,000 | P.O. Box 276, Elon College, N. CG, 
1869 121 62,000 | 745 Illinois Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
1827 11 3,200 | 149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
1901 135 46,000 | 209 W. Franklin St., Richmond a Va. 
1897 48 13,872 | 1137 B. Jersey St., Elizabeth, N. 
1920 40 14,348 | 425 E. Big Bend Bivd., St. Louis | 49, Mo. 
1920 he 5,000 | 26 West 3rd St., New York 
1910 30 6,500 | 200 Fifth Ave., ‘New York io N 
Tan dopalion Phi... 2% i. ser 1910 42 11,000 | Rm. 1403, 130 "W. 42d St., N- y 36, N. 
Tau Kappa Epsilon............ 1899 117 28,000 | 612 E. Green, Champaign, Til. 
JLT OCC) 1 roe Par ers oe ieee ac 1856 116 42.816 | 436 Broad St. Bk. Bldg., Trenton 8, N. J 
Theta Delta Chi.= -<.-..- ns 1847 30 14,300 | 353 West 57th St., New "York 19, N. Y. 
pietea Mappa Phe... so. cess 1922 24 5.630 | 51 Wachusett St., Worcester, Mass. 
DRIVE eA ey Ne one tate, fe eas ein ange sie 2 1864 51 21,005 | 5473 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis 12, Mo. 
WE APRIIS IOS Mies ois) eer Dies oe eae naanohe 1907 18 7,114 | 2611 Macomber St., Flint 3, Mich. 
Zeta Beta Tau.......5.-.--+++% 1898 47 15,000 | Rm. 402, 124 East 40th St.; N. Y¥. 16, N. Y. 
A 2 ieee eT Cu ne ett to 1847 32 15,000 | 31 East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y- 
Jommons Clubs, Am. Assn. of... 1921 5 3,000 } 135 West 16th St., New York 11, 
He ihouse: a os SE aCe ENO | 1905 | 16 ee 4, 1300 | 1685 Galloway Ave., Memphis 12, arene 


PROFESSIONAL, HONOR AND RECOGNITION FRATERNITIES 


Honor societies elect members primarily for their excellence in scholarship and/or activities. Phi 
Beta Kappa, honor society in the general academic category, was originally a secret fraternity founded 
in 1776, but not continuously active. In 1883 it became an honor society and students with the highest 

standing on graduation are nominated for membership by college authorities. 

In the following list, organizations marked (a) admit both men and women. 


Year | Active; Mem- { 


Fraternity Found. |Chapt.| bers National Headquarters 

Accounting: 

Beta ‘Alpha Mh ate shoot tere 1919 38 15,000 | 436 Hagerty Hall, O. St. Un., Columbus, O. 
Advertisin : 

Alpha De ta Sigma.. Re 1913 42 11,000 | Sch. of Journ., Un. of Mo., Columbia, Mo. 

iculture: 

apie Zeta (Honor).. 1897 49 30,000 | 1010 Vermont Ave., Wash, 5, D. C, 

Gamma Sigma Delta 1905 15 15,000 | Kansas State Coll., Manhattan, Kan. 


es ae oe ae ee 
+ a ¢ 


111 E. 38th St., Indianapolis 5, Ind. 
Hagerty Hall, Ohio St. Un., Columbus 1, O. 
222 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


41 E. 19th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
4660 Buckingham Rd., Detroit 24, Mich. 
State Un. of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 


Alpha Kappa Psi. ..-...:.... 

Beta Alpha Pai........:..... 

Delta Sigma Pi.......5...... 
Dentistry: 

AlphasOmega yy. ye es 

Delta Sigma Delta...... rie 

Omicron Kappa Upsilon 


3 Fraternity 
r _ 
J imal Husbandry: 
is Amos and Bridle Giub er ria: A. H. Dept., Un. of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn. 
4 Architecture: e 
tebe 4828 Garfield Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
4 fo 306 Marvin Hall, Un, of Kan’ Lawrence 
ts: 
‘ Tih siene Date. rhe a iron 14424 Longacre Rd., Detroit 27, Mich. 
“ Arts: 
Kr desi R.R. 10, Lafayette, Ind. 
Ravea Pl ieee ede Lumecia a 211 No. Adams St., Pleasant, 
Aviation: Alpha Eta Rho...... : 8218 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 46, Calif 
Band: Kappa Kappa Psi....... Kila. A. & M. Coll., Stillw: , Okla. 
Biology: 
Beta Beta Beta (Honor) (a)... 214 So. 3rd St., Mt. Vernon, Iowa 
we See eae (Ce eee P.O. Box 454, Blacksburg, Va. 
usiness ucation: 
Be ha Ohio St. Un., Columbus 10, Ohio 
ayes Pi ae 7 pies 4 i Un. of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn. 
pose pee tS 4055 No. High St., Columbus 14, Ohio 
Chemistry: 
a OE ea eos 5503 E. Wash. St., Indianapolis 19, Ind. 
eee ‘i Satin Ryans 4,000 | Coll. of Phar., Un. of Fla., Gainesville, 
Phi Lambda Upsilon (Honor) . 22,000 | Un. of Cinn., Cincinnati 21, Ohio 
i Chiropractic: 
1 x IES b> grees 5,000 | Box 1020, Davenport, Iowa 
| Delta Say Far SS ee NS 1,255 | 20 No. Ashland Blvyd., Chicago 7, Il. 
ring: 
Morn 10,000 | 8634 No. Lima St., Sierra Madre, Calif. 
Peate Slama ebay, 2S Sey ey. 800 | Tulane Un., New Orleans 18, La. 
} Commerce: ’ 
Beta Gamma Sigma.......:.. 27,834 | 150 Hanna Hall, Un. of Cinn., Cinn. 21, O. 
Commerce and Business: 
{ 
} 


AO MER RT fois) es 3313 West St., Weirton, W. Va. 
Xi Psi Phi Enea 2 cite 508 N. Grand Blyd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Drama: 


Alpha Psi Omega (a)......... 
National Collegiate Players 
(Pi Epsilon Delta) (a)...... 
Theta Alpha Phi(a)......... 
Earth Sciences: 
Sigma Gamma Epsilon (Honor ) 
Economics: 
Artus; Order of;... 22... .0 0. 
Education: 

Alpha Delta Kappa.......... 
| Kappa Delta Phi............ 
Kappa Delta Pi (a)..... ow as 

Kappa Phi Kappa. 
| Phi Delta Kappa 
. Phi Sigma Pi;.. . 

Engineering: 

Alpha Pi Mu (Industrial). . . 

Delta Kappa Phi........ re 

Eta Kappa Nu (Electrical)... . 

Pi Taus Ger (Mechanical) ... 

Sigma Ph 


23,950 


6,500 
1,500 


1317 Peacock Lane, Fairmont, W. Va. 


Box 409, Capital Un., Columbus 9, Ohio 
Albion College, Albion, Mich, 


Missouri Sch. of Mines, Rolla, Mo. 
Un, of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


Rm. 950, 1006 Grand St., Kan. City 6, Mo. 
9 Univ. Park, Waltham, Mass. 

238 E. Perry St., Tiffin, Ohio 

2107 Fifth Ave., No. Birmingham, Ala. 
2034 Ridge Rd., Homewood, Ill. 

State Teachers Coll., Millersville, Pa. 


572 Page Ave. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
6520 No. 9th St., Philadelphia 26, Pa. 
P.O. Drawer 447, Dillsburg, Pa. 

511 Russell St., W. Lafayette, Ind. 
DOGIDER. sis saa word ce 3,120 | 1308 So. Mattis Ave., Champaign, Il. 


PIPE. TAU. 5. kee es ante 210 So. 30th St., Lincoln 10, Nebr. 

Da Beta Ey icity iit. ote 0 Un. of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn. 

ke OR a a 5208 Westwood Dr., Wash. 16, D.C. 
Foreign Service: 

Delta Phi Epsilon............ 2,500 | 448 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
Forensic: 


Delta Sigma Rho (a)..... 
Pi Kappa Delta (a)... 
Tau Kappa Alpha....... 


7,000 
28,786 
8,000 


Kansas State Coll., Manhattan, Kan. 
East Central St. Coll., Ada, Okla. 
Florida State Un., Tallahassee, Fia. 


Forestry: 
Bet MTR NES cre Ady a. Scns cuevs 4,154 | Louisiana St., Un., Baton Rouge, La. 
Freshman Scholarship: 
a Phi om NIPMOwe eos elo 47,632 | 101 Samford Hall, Ala. Poly. In., Auburn, Ala. 
eneral; 
Phi Beta Kappa (Honor)..... 120,000 | 1811 Q St., N.W., Wash. 9, D.C. 
a <SEN's) oY: hl 33 00 ae 7,500 | 634 So. Western Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
story: 


Phi Alpha Theta (a)........; 


Industrial Education: 
Epsilon Pi Tau 


14,634 


8,250 
4,215 


1,95¢ 
15,600 
23,000 


2812 Livingston St., Allentown, Pa. 


Univ. Sta., Box 3111, Columbus 10, Ohio 
Un. of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn. 


Western Illinois St. Coll., Macomb, Ml. 
5738 Howe St., Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 
35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago i, Il. 


Ses Seas aa sts of Pa., Phila. 4, Pa, 
enberg Coll., entown, Pa, 

Phi Delta Phi (French).......| 1906 | 60 |..°... Ore. State Coll., Cornallis, Ore. ‘3 

Un. of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn. 

808 Nebraska St., Wayne, Nebr. 


Old Bank Bldg., Douds, Iowa 

702 Hubbell Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa 
1755 Que St., N.W., Wash. 9, D.C, 
Un. of Okla., Norman, Okla, 
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Active | Mem- 


Fraternity Found. |Chapt.| bers National Headquarters 
Phi Alpha Delta... . 1902 . 10707 White Oak A 
Navies Rie +See Ceres aks La Pane ast ve., Granada . 
Beta orca ae aS, Pen Ae a 1,512 | 402 Abell Bldg., Baltimore 2, pigs Mae 
Bet Doles Pa cots: oe 1869 73 42.251 | 2287 Sixth St Boulder, Colo. 
el ta Kap ite Ny eee 1914 8 15,000 y Blag., Atianta 3, Ga. 
ae eA toe a 4,024 Hes Na ae «. Wi n 9, D. C. 
ie ae pie ean 3,700 | 51 W. Warren St., Detroit 1, Mich, 
ec a Kappa........}- 1914 88 25,015 | Un. of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohto 
Kappa Mu Epsilon 1931 49 | 10,900 | Hofstra College, Hempstead, N. Y. 
Met Epstion 1914 56 | 22/000 | Un. of Okla., Norman, Okla, 
ate eee ae SSE | 45 | Hise | 9825, Rames Sh pumps, 
. 5S Vv! Sy INS Nes 
Delta Sigma Theta 1918 8 | 1,500 | 113 W. 68th St., New: York 23, N. ¥ 
tn a ane 10 ,500 | 1023 65th St., Brooklyn 19, N. Y. 
Bet Kiptx Garin 1383 45 | 28,810 est Main St., Madison 3, Wis. 
Phi Alpha Sigma oeee 2 A 1790 Penfield Rd., Penfield, N. Y. 
r Eby Alghs Sis 1886 4 1,800 | 250 So. 18th St., Phila 3, Pa. 
a teen om in et 9 34 20,237 | 6100 Jenkins Arcade Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Eni Daliatpsllbie eek ee 57 39,267 | 103 W. Brookwood Dr., Valdosta, Ga. 
Phi Delta Epsilon. -.......... 1904 50 | 13,500 | 328 W. 83rd St., New York 24, N, Y. 
PH Ban aioe So) ena ae Mies 1 15 ;000 | 1030 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
ee grr ate ae ae ey 27 13,434 | 108 McClellan Dr., Pittsburgh 27, Pa. 
. ASH pps Este sso. sons 8 33 29,684 | 127 Peachtree St., N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Pershing Rifles........ -ossf 1892 132 5,000 | Un. of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Scabbard and Blade 1905 126 | 50,000 | 705 No. Main St., W. Lafayette, Ind. 
Phi Mu Alpha (Sinfonia)..... 1898 140 28,000 | Murray State Coll., Murray, Ky. 
™ 3 Pi pee ares Ce hei 1918 31 4,850 | Sch. of Music, Un. of Ill., Urbana, Til. 
Momogs, Delta. ¢- 2. ot, a4 1917 5 3,000 | Box 273, Lowell, Ind 
: ’ Ox , Lowell, Ind. 
. Se Epsilon Phi... ........ 1919 8 2,900 | 4405 13th Ave., Brooklyn 19, N. Y. 
eR a eter 1921 i 1,020 | 6100 No. 12th St., Phila, 41, Pa. 
" Alpha Tau Sigma............ 1918 1 223 | 263 West 18th St., Erie, Pa. 
: a ae RAD Oe herete 1898 6 2,200 | 212 E. Ohio St., Chicago , 
a pe a NS me eh hee 1903 6 1,879 | 401 Masonic Temple Bidg., Raleigh, N. C. 
, ee a Omicron Gamma 1924 5 750 | 1718 N. Park Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
gma Gamma 1916 5 1,500 | 2105 Independence Ave., Kan. City, Mo. 
Psi Sigma Alpha 1924 3 729 | 203 W. 5th St., East Liverpool, Ohio 
Sigma Sigma 1921 5 1,350 | 25 E. Washington, Chicago 2, Ml. 
5 ar agsh ve ete EOE Emery et Oa 1903 2 400 | 129 E. Grand Ave., EB. Lansing, Mich. 
Alpha Zeta Omega.........-. 1919 26 2,463 | 13159 Cedar Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 
D aie a Se eeteaatte ear 1879 48 20,410 | 109 Fairview Rd., Springfield, Pa. 
Phi NS CHa teres ete aie 6 1883 34 12,000 | 3134 N. High St., Columbus 2, Ohio 
TG (a ee ote ae ie aoa 1922 44 7,800 | Sch. of Pharm., Un. of Wis., Madison, Wis 
- eh Bake ES 1919 35 7,500 | 47 Robbins Rd., Arlington 74, Mass. 
Delta Psi Kappa............- 1916 23 4,413 | 9019 S. Loomis St., Chicago 20, Ill. 
< ok Paget Bene erat cts ee 1913 55 9,200 | 3747 N. Linwood Ave., Indianapolis 18, Ind. 
Pre r a beat Fier? 1925 13 2,058 | 206 Naomi, Fairmont, W. Va. 
5 Hat Delta: Pets. se<e sec ce 1912 97 2,466 | State Un., Bowling Green, Ohio 
corte le oh oF OER Be iN 1921 86 12,000 | Penn. State Un., Univ. Park, Pa. 
eo: LBigus Zips (a) Mets user 1920 76 10,000 | Un. of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
‘emedical: 
= ne ee Delta (a)...... 1926 65 13,675 | 7 Brookside Circle, Bronxville 8, N. Y. 
sycholo 3 
é aot Les ARO, pn ae 1929 104 24,500 | 2170 Live Oak Dr. E., Los Angeles 28, Calif. 
u Cc a = 
E Serie aos Mipthettt tN CREE 1924 5 1,500.| 2151 Berkeley Way, Berkeley 4, Calif. 
cholastic: 
Delta Epsilon Sigma-... ... 1939 67 4,100 | Siena College, Loudonville, N. Y. 
3 wee Eta Sigma (Honor)...... 1923 88 51,000 | 101Samford Hall, Ala. Poly. Inst., Auburn, Ala. 
cience: 
Beta oe A fy eee eee af Met Marshall Cougs oe W. Va. 
amma Alpha (graduate)..... 1 n. O ., Berkeley, Calif. 
Bens io ReaerEracU ate) ; 1925 18 3,000 | Wis. State Coll., Stevens Point, Wis. 
ence esearch: 
HBS pee XI -(Honor)....-....-. 1886 125 |100,000 | 56 Hillhouse Ave., New Haven 11, Conn. 
rvice: 
tei OMCRRE Soe Looe 1925 281 47,282 | 419 Columbia Bk. Blag., Kan. City 6, Mo. 
2: cience: 
Pi eo NAGE (So rote arse. | 1924 110 55,000 | 1719 Ames St., Winfield, Kan. 
Sociolo; : 
5 eps. ves os as Bena shed 2 1941 65 11,000 | De Pauw Un., Greencastle, Ind. 
tudent Activities: 
= Blue ed eae a etieies oseas 1924 95 35,687 | Box 488, Gainesville, Fla. 
‘extile 8: 
aay UEP Ae ree Re ek 1903 9 2,700 | 160 Middleboro Ave., E. Taunton, Mass. 
eterinary: 
AN ONAGE ANS «arresting sional ®. 4 fa.4 50,5 1906 7 5,405 | 39th & Woodland Ave., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
Omega Tau Sigma.........-- 1906 6 2,000 | Un. of Ga., Sch. of Vet. Med., Athens, Ga. 
(a) Admits both men and women. SORORITIES 
Year | Active | Mem- 
Sorority Found. |Chapt.| bers National Headquarters 


——— | $$$ —$$<——— 


Alpha Chi Omega.........+---. 1885 78 37,539 | 320 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
Alpha Delta Pi.. ices ODN 83 40,000 | 1386 Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
Alpha Epsilon Phi...........-- to 39 15,000 | 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 

1908 


61 26,500 | 46 E. Coleman Ave., Chatham, N. J. 


Alpha Kappa Alpha..........-+ 259 15.500 | 5211 So. Greenwood Ave., Chicago 15, Ill. 
Alpha Omicron Pi.......-..++-- 1897 58 22\637 | Rm. 1109, 18 B. 4th St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Alone BUS . oF. ovo ee se Fhe 1872 53 27,000 | 518 Davis St., Evanston, Il. 

Alpha Sigma Alpha........-.-- 1901 38 14,292 | 372 Argonne Dr., Kenmore 23, N. Y, 

Alpha Sigma Tau.......-..+.-- 1899 22 6,900 | 5641a S. Kingshighway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Alpha Xi Delta...... An ttoL 1893 66 27,504 | 1569 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
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Year | Active | Mem- . 
Sorority f Found. |Chapt.| bers National Headquarters 

Sigma Omier 888 18 81,779 | P.O. Box ees ee 
[eee 1895 | 117 | 57/000 | 2945 Grandin Rd. 3. Ohio. 
Delta Delta Deita 1888 | 99 | 56,000 | 2108 Ct Daily News Blag., : 

Gamma 20602... 1873 73 3000 | 50 W. St. lumbus 1 ie 

Phi BRI canal 1917 21 000 | 55 W. 42d St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Delta Sigma Epsilon........... ie - lg ee pp Ee he Trust Bidg., Kan, Cig. Mo. 
Gamma Phi-Beta.. 22.22.22... 1874 193 | 29,500 | 53 W. Jackson Bivd., ‘nt 
TOtACAIDDR PR. eco eue ls ee 1903 10 5,000 | 20115 Briarcliff Rd., Detroit, 
Kappa Alpha Theta............ 1870 80 47,139 | Rm. 575, 20 No. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Kappa Delta .-| 1897 89 ,000 | 900 a4. a 
Kappa Gamma Pi (Honor) 1926 36 7,600 | 3654 Flora Pl., St. Louis 10, Mo. 
Kay Kappa Gamma 1870 84 50,000 0 E. Town St., Columbus 16, Ohio 
Pi Mu. 1852 72 | 26,000 | 22 No. Front St., Memphis 3, Tenn 
Phi Sigma Sigma afb OES: 24 6,500 | 203 Albee Bidg., Was! m5, D.C 
Pi Beta Phi........ .-| 1867 102 61,116 | 410 Standard Office Bldg., Decatur, Il. 
Pi Ranpa Sigma... 66k. se 894 32 11,670 | 2852 Delaware Ave., Kenmore 17, N. Y. 
Sigma Delta PEENEO peer teh Stats a, ass 1917 26 ae 1718 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
IRMA EAD UR. a eos oe vc cies 1874 66 | 23,710 | 129 E. Market St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
Sigma Sigma Sigma............ 1898 52 18,000 | Drawer 696 nm, Tex. 
neptare nr Alpha (i. 25. s. 2. s 1912 15 6,225 | P.O. Box 45, Milford, Mass. 
Theta Sigma Upsilon........... 1921 15 5,000 | 65 Wandle Ave., Bedford, Ohio 
PEMet aM psllOm soc 28k key ce eee 1914 18 7,250 | 5271 Ridgebury. Blvd., Cleveland 24, Ohio 
MetacPaw AINE. ssl sjee soe yes 1898 78 30,000 | 708 Church St., Evanston, Ill. 


PROFESSIONAL AND OTHER SORORITIES 


Year Active | Mem- 
Sorority Found. |Chapt.| bers 
Advertising: 
Gamma Brora (0) 1) lee eon eed 1920 6 30 
Architecture & Allied Arts: 
ne Alpha Gamma......... 1915 7 260 
Band: 
Tau Beta Sigma............. 1934 46 1,000 
Business: 
PNA LOCA id cin oie en's a ae 1925 180 38,441 
Chemistry: 
Tota Sigma Joh taa crea aac Meee 1902 22 5,075 
Commerce: 
Pei Theta: si..ns.6 ses tee 1926 47 7,093 
Phi Gamma Nw... Fei ae], 1924 21 4,800 
Commerce and Business: 
Epsilon Eta Phi......-...... 1927 6 900 
Dentistry: 
WpsiionsAlpha. occ. ccc. 1918 7 155 
Drama: 
Omega Upsilon. 2. ovis... see. 1904 7 1,500 
Education: 
Alpha Delta Kanna.......... 1947 189 4,000 
Delta Kappa Gamma......../. 1929 {1,154 52,000 
Rabe Delta Epsilon,........ 1933 21 4,800 
Phi Delta Kappa............ 1923 46 1,800 
Pi Lambda Theta.....,...... 1910 77 12,500 
Fine Arts: 
PHOT Gamma oe. ous oe ee 1898 4 5,225 
Freshman Scholarship: 
Alpha Lambda Delta (Honor). 1924 76 26,511 
Home Economics: 
Kappa Omicron Phi.......... 1922 30 3,800 
Omicron NU. sieve tae es ke 1912 39 16,115 
Phi Upsilon Omicron,........ 1909 39 11,800 
Journalism: 
Theta Sigma Phi............. 1909 91 12,000 
Law: 
Iota Tau Tau.... 1925 26 1,100 
Kappa Beta Pi... 1908 41 883 
Phi Delta Delta. . 1911 54 3,000 
Literature: 
LO ON a 1919 13 169 
Medicine: 
Alpha Epsilon Iota........... 1890 23 3,719 
Music: 
Delta Omicron. . . 1909 35 5,300 
Mu Phi Epsilon. . 1903 74 17,000 
Sigma Alpha Tota. 1903 106 27,000 
Music and Speech: 
DAR OC yainiaten airtel. cc ated 1912 64 11,192 
Nursing: 
Alpha Tau Delta............ 1921 12 1,000 
Osteopathic: 
PAIEN NS varies in soocd ace lio 1899 1 388 
Delta Omega........... 1904 4 350 
Pharmaceutical: 
Kapa Epsilon............. 1921 19 1,600 
Lambda Kappa Sigma 1913 AT 3,000 
Physical Education: 
Delta Psi Kappa............. 1916 22 4,026 
Jin TE TE oo | er 1916 6 2,500 
Science: 
Sigma Delta Epsilon (a)...... 1921 18 3,000 
Sophomore Recognition: 
wens, Nat. Soc. of (b).......] 1922 15 4,848 
Speech Arts: 
Zeta, Phi Etals, 705. .meeen 1893 27 7,210 
Student Leadership: 
Mortar Board (¢c)............ 1918 94 | 22,000 


(a) For graduate women. 


National Headquarters 


6042 Walnut St., Kansas City 2, Mo. 

260 Emerald St. S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
325 N. Husband St., Stillwater, Okla. 

416 Tenth St., Des Moines, Iowa 

La, St. Un., Baton Rouge, La. 


1945 Lebanon Dr. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
44 Forest Blvd., Park Forest, Ill. 


31 E. Elm St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

3954 W. North Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

933 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 14, Mich. 
Rm. 905, 1006 Grand St., Kan. City 6, Mo. 
1309 Brazos St., Austin 1, Tex. 

Allegheny sens Se Meadville, Pa. 

2705 13th St., N.E., Wash. 18, D.C. 

1129 Vermont Ave., N.W., Wash 5, D.C. 
Box 70, East Bank, W. Va. 

De Pauw Un., Greencastle, Ind. 
Northwest Mo. St. Coll., Maryville, Mo. 
Mich. State Un., East Lansing, Mich. 
2023 Adelbert Rd., Cleveland 6, Ohio 

408 W. 3834 St., Austin, Tex. 

2 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 

6944 Greenvale St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
3027 Chestnut St., N.W., Wash. i D.C. 
Ohio State Un., Columbus, Ohio 

5137 No. Alameda St., St. Paul 13, Minn. 
717 No. 9th St., Beatrice, Nebr. 

6604 Maplewood Ave., Sylvania, Ohio 
7612 Bryn Mawr, Dallas 25, Tex. 
Baldwin, Mich. 

444 N. Bayview Ave., Wilmington, Calif. 


238 N. Pacific St., Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
212 E. Ohio S8t., Gaeare 11, Hil. ~ 


1539 N. 51st., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 
316 Ridgemont Rd., Grosse Pte. Farms, Mich. 


9019 S. Loomis St., Chicago 20, Ill. 
1780 N.W. 7th St., Miami 35, Fla. 


Barat College, Lake Forest, Ill. 

6624 Wilkins Ave., Pittsburgh 17, Pa. 
1312 27th St., Des Moines 11, Iowa 
2210C Nueces St., Austin 5, Tex. 


(b) For Sophomore women. (d) For Senior Women. 


Institution | tion 
oe ee apeeacae -|Abilene, Tex...... 
Acacia U HeeeCeee, Baya ath anada. 


Aunes es Scott 
labama Poly. aa: aan 
Alabama, Un. of 


Alaska, Un. of. 


Lee Ala.. 
(aes 


Readin: 
. |Alfred, N. 
-|Meadville, Pa 
.|\Cambridge Spg: 
-|Amherst 
. | Yellow Spgs 
.|Wilmore, K 
.|Atlanta, Ga. 
Rock Island, Ill. 
herman, Tex..... 
usta Presby. Sem. |Austin, Tex....... 
BabeOR 1301s) Cone Babson Pk., Mass. 
COU ere Baldwin City, Kan. 
eee -|Berea, Ohio... .... 
a a oes ew York, N. Y 
LAER Ee Lewiston, Me..... 
Baylor LUN eae genre ee Waco, Tex 
NEG Paice o's e's Beloit, Wis....... 
BIONNOth: Gx. ews ne Greensboro, N. C.. 
(OTe oe ee Berea, WY.s ) oes 
CIT WSs cok ite Mt. Berry, Ga. 
Bethany Bethany, W. Va.. 
Birmingham-So' thn. |Birmingham, Ala. . 
SBADDS coe trike - 2s Lenoxville, Can... 
Blackburn.......-. Carlinville, Til... -.. 
Bob Jones......--. Greenville, S 
TET LNA rrinene career | Boston, Mass..... 
Boston Un........ Boston, Mass..... 
Bowdoin...... Brunswick, Me 
Bradley Un Peoria, Ill..... 
Brenau.... Gainesville, Ga.. . 
Brown Un Providence, R. 
Bryn Mawr. . Bryn Mawr, Pa 
Bucknell Un. Lewisburg, Pa. 
Buffalo, Un. of . |Buffalo, N. Y..... 
Butler Un......... Indianapolis, Ind... 
Calif. ee: of Tech. |Pasadena, Calif. . 
Calif., Of fhe ae Calif. 2 
Carleton. ........- Northfield, Minn. 
Carne: fe I. of ....|Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SOBITONNAS 350%. oe ote Waukesha, Wis... 
Case Inst. of Tech. .|Cleveland, OR: 


Catholic Un. of Am.|Washington, D ren 


Centenary........- Shreveport, La.... 
entra 7... os Fayette, Mo...... 
REM ITG Coots sa oss Danville, Ky... ... 
Chapman......... Orange, Calif. ae. 


Chattanooga, a of|Chat’nooga, Tenn. 
epioego Med. Sch. .{Chicago, Ill....... 
o, Un. of. ’“|Chicago, Ill....... 
Christ ian Brothers..|Memphis, Tenn. 
Cincinnati, Un. of. .|Cincinnati, Ohio.. 
Claremont Grad.Sch.|Claremont, Calit®. 
Claremont Men’s...|Claremont, Calif 


NB PED ec sss ods Atlanta, Ga... <> 
Glsrk Un. -.5.-. 4. Worcester, Mass... 
lar keon, of Tech...|Potsdam, N.Y... 
oy eee aber ences Cedar Rapids, Ia.. 
Coker Hartsville, 8. C.... 
Colb:; Waterville, Me.... 
Colga Hamilton, N.Y... 
Co Brooklyn, N.Y... 
Colorado....... Colo. Spgs., Colo. . 
Colorado, Un. of Boulder, Colo..... 
Columbia Un. ne New York, N. Y. 
Connecticut . New London...... 
Cooper Union. . New York, N. 
Cornell College Mt. Vernon, ia. 
Cornell Un Ithaca, N. ¥ < 
Creighton Un...... ‘Omaha, Nebr....- 
Crozer Theo. Sem. .|Chester, Pa....... 


Dalhousie Un... .. .|Halifax, Can. 


Dartmouth........ Hanover, N. H.... 
Davidson.......-.. ‘Davidson, N.C... 
Delaware, Un. of...: Newark, Dele Pars 
DeMazenod....... San Antonio, Tex.. 
Denison Un........ iGranville, Ohio... . 
Denver, Un. of..... Denver, Colo....- 
DePaul Un........ Chicago, Ill.......- 
DePauw Un....... Greencastle, Ind... 
Detroit, Un. of Detroit, Mich..... 
Dickinson...... . Carlisle, Pa....... 
Dillard Un..... _ |New Orleans, La. . 
APOBBE ©. ocho ace v.eteny Crete, Nebr...... 
Drake Un........- Des Moines, Ia... 
Drew Un... ..-.+- Madison, N. J.... 


Philadelphia, Pa... 


Nye 
Sse 


RNO RNR ROE Or 
acs 
Se 
oo. 
ow 
oo 


00 
NS 
LS 


16,776,779 


000||Hartnell 


. .6,000,000 
30,007 692 
74,591,988 

677 


rury 
000 Dubuque, a Un. of. 


8||George Peabody... 


10} /Ga. 
G 


Institution 


Duke 


Du ans oa Seltaanalia 


Emory 


k 
Flint Junior. 
Florida Southern. .. 
Fordham ed Sete ass 


Education—College Endowments 


Colleges With $1,000,000 Endowment or More 


Amount 
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Location Amount 
Philadelphia, ‘toa Sg oaee 
‘|Dubuque, Ia... .. 15007004 
urham, N.C. 26,934.705 
Pittsburgh, Pa....| 3,980,000 
Richmond, Ind... - acne 


Franklin oe Marshall| Lancaster, Pa....- 


Gammon Theo. Sem 
Garrett Biblical In.. 
General Theo. Sem. 


Geo. Wash. Un 
Georgetown Un... 
nst. of ope a 


Hamilton.......... 


000 Paiipdensydney Uv. 


Hampton Inst. 
Hanover 
Hardin-Simmons 
Hartford Seminary 


Harvard Un....... 


0||Haverford.......-. 


Hebrew Union..... 


0||Heidelberg......... 


PRON GTX SF 6. -fct0ie or 
Hiram 


000 FEOStOn, Un. of.. 


Huntingdon....... 
peu ane FS ess 
Idaho, Un. of...... 
lliff Sch, of Theo. 
Thi 


Ill. Wesleyan Un. 
Immaculate Heart. 
Indiana Un........ 
Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study... 
Towa State......... 
Iowa, State Un. of. 
Jamestown . 
Jewish Theo. Sem. 


0}|John Brown Un. 


John Carroll Un... . 
Johns Hopkins Un.. 
Johnson 
SUMIatA eo 


000||/Kalamazoo........ 


9,215,000 

3,500,000 

50,172,852 
00 


2/140,297 


000}|Laval Un 


5,500, 
34,071,054 


4, ‘566, 428 


000||Little Rock Jr... 


Kansas, Un, of..... 
Kenyon 
King’s Coll., 
K 


Lafayette... . 


Un. of.. 


0||LaGrange...... es 


Lake Forest....... 


Lawrence... .....:.; 


0||Lehigh Un......... 


PINCOM 2 6." eee 
Lincoln Un........ 
Lindenwood....... 
Linfleld 2. .0. sa. - 


Louisiana. 4 
Loulsville Pre sby.. 
Louisville, Un. of 
Loyola Un. 
Layeis Un. 


Lycoming. . : 
Macalaster........ 


.|Hanover, Ind. . 


.|\Jamestown, 


. Smith U. 


Greensville, S. C. . 


.|Atlanta, Ga 


Ryanston, Hl,,.... 
New York, N. Y.. 
. | Nashville, "Tenn. 


5 Washington, ee Ox 


.|Washington, D. C. 
Atlanta, Ga....... 


. |St. Peter, Minn. A 
Clinton Mica 
St. Paul, ae : 
Hampden-Sydney. 
Hampton, Va....- 


Haverford, Pa. 
Cincinnatl, Ohio.. 


Tiffin, Ohio 
Conway, Ark..... 
Hiram, Cerra in 


Holland, Mich... . 
.|Houston, Tex... -. 
Brownwood, Tex. . 
Washington, D.C. 
Montgomery, Ala.. 
. |Austin, Tex 
gana Idaho... - 


-|Bloomington, Th... 
‘|Los Angeles, Calif 
Bloomington, Ind.. 


ce Scene N. J.. 

Ames, Ja, (arya 
owe: ‘Clty, Ta. 5 te 
N. D.. 
.|New York, N. Y. . 
. (Siloam Spgs., Ark. 
Cleveland, Ohio. . . 
Baltimore, Md.... 
Charlotte, N.C... 
Huntingdon, Pa... 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Lawrence, Kan... . 
Gambier,-Ohio.... 
Halifax, Can...... 
Galesburg, Ill..... 
Baston, Pa... .. 25 
LaGrange, Ga..... 
Lake Forest, Ill... 
Quebec, Can...... 
Appleton, Wis.... . 
Bethlehem, Pa... . 
Lincoln, Til.......- 
Lincoln Un., Pa... 
St. Charles, Mo... 
MeMinnville, Ore. 


..|Little Rock, Ark. . 
..|Dubuque, Ia...... 
.|Pineville, La. 


.|Louisville, Ky.. 


..|Louisville, Ky. 
.|Chicago, ill. 


New Orleans, Tats 
Calit.¢. 


San Fran., 


‘| Williamsport, Pa. . 


St. Paul, Minn... . 


*Market value, September, 1955. 
(a) Includes Barnard, Teachers, 


Duke University. 


College of Pharmacy, 
(b) Exclusive of certain corpus funds of the Duke Endowment, 


Guilford Coll.,N. c; 


1 


Cambridge, i 442,000,000 


10,000,000 
3,682,000 
1 000 


DOR CONT DO St te bo 


and N. Y. School of Social Work. 
the income of which accrues to 


| 
| 


‘Notre Dame, Un. of 
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Richmond, Un. of. .}Richmond, Va. ... 
175% CEH A ne tee Se Wisvas 


Bayles Coll Belton, Tex 
r Coll...... elton, Tex....... 
of.. .|/Baltimore, eee rie 


7d. 
Fa ee 


Un....,...{Brooklyn, N. Y... 
Meharry Medical. ..|Nashville, Tenn... 
Mercer UN... 3... Macon, Ga....... 
Soe sper Sch. |Detroit, Mich... .. 


res ee Scranton, Un. of... ton, Pa...... 
bs Scripps.” ..cn. cone Claremont, Calif 3. 
ae a 3' Seton Hall Un...../So. Orange, N. J. . 
2,728 Simmons: 2. ose. ‘Boston, Mass..... 
Simpson........... Indianola, Ia...... 
Sues sate Skidmore,.........|Saratoga Springs 
IRE SR taal ateriee N'hampton, Mass 


-|Columbia, M 
Monmouth, Ml. 


Mont, Sch, of Mines|Butte, Mont... 600, South'n Meth. Un. .|Dallas, Tex....... 
Montana State..... 271,513]|Southwestern Bap- 

Moore Institute... . :000,000}}_ tist Theo. Sem. ..|Fort Worth, Tex. . 
Moravian......... ,200,000]|Southwestern....../Memphis, Tenn 
Morehouse........ ,093,000}|Southwestern Un. Georgetown, Tex 
Mt. Allison Un..... :863,043||Spelman. . tlanta, Ga... ... 
Mt. Holyoke....... ,545,000] |Springfield. . Springfield, Mass 
Mt, St. Joseph..... 725,000||Stanferd Un Stanford Un., Cal§ 
Mt. Unions. ...5.. 00,000 Land 
Muhlenberg....... 40,300 

Muskingum........ 88 


Nebraska, Un. of... 
Nebr., Wesleyan Un, 
Nevada, Un. of.... 
New Brunswick Un. 3 
New England Consv./Boston, Mass..... 
New. Hamp., U: ae 


Lincoln, Nebr..... 
Reno, Nev........ Swarthmore 
05,000}|Sweet Brair 


N. J. Coll. for Wo.. 5 ON. de 000 MENS Syn tore: 
New Mex., Un. of. . -M.} 1,658,000!/Temple Un. >...... 
N. ¥. Medical.....: NY... 00,000 


N.Y. School of 
Social Work. . 
New York Un... 
Newcomb...... 
No. Carolina.......{. 
No. Car., Un. of.... 
No. Centrak........ 
No. Dak. Agric... . 
Northeastern Un... 
Northwestern Un... 
Norwich Un....... 


te 
S2a 

= 

© 


Oberlin. ..... ae 
Occidental......... 
Oglethorpe Un..... 
Ohio State Un..... 
Ohio Wesleyan Un.. 
Oklahoma A & M, ; 
Oregon, Un. of..... 


Ottawa, Un. of..... LOLS a gir ¢ 10 Vermont, Un. of... 

Otterbein.......... i Nictoria cS ararin ¢ ii 

Pacitic, Coll. of the Villa Maria........ 
Po aaa hese ac 


Paul Smith's....... 
Peabody Conserva.. 
Penn. Coll. for Wo.. 


Va., Med. Coll. of. ; 
Va. Military Inst.. a2 
Virginia, Un. of.... Charlottesville, Va. 


Penn., Un. of...... , Pa, .| 4 Virginia Union Un. .|/Richmond, Va 
Pepperdine, ... 4 Wabashs eatin: 
Pfeiffer... . 


Phila. College of " 


Washburn Un...... 

; Pharm. & Science. 1,315,165||Washington........ : 
Philander Smith... . 1,760,000]|Wash. & Jeff....... Washington, Pa, .. 
BANDS ON. so. 1,178,588]|Wash. & Lee Un. . . Lexington, Va.... 
Pittsburgh, Un. of.. 30,253,000]|Wash., St. Coll. of. . Pullman, Wash.... 
Pittsburgh- Xenia, , . 1,201,751||Washington Un... .|St. Louis, Mo..... 
Poly. Inst. of Bklyn. 1,755,000}|Washington, Un. of. Seattle, Wash..... 
POMONS 6.6... 7,500,000] Webb Inst. of Naval 
Pratt Inst: ........ 11,000,000 Architecture... .. New York, N. Y.. 
Princeton Theo.Sem. 5,048,650]|Wellesley.......... Wellesley, Mass. . . 
Princeton Un...... 61,000,000]|Wells... 2. .-. 220° ° ACUFOFA, UN. GYinp cae 
Principia dues, ..4.|Blsah, 0. ,...,- 1. Loree Wentworth Inst... . Boston, Mass..... 
P. E. Theo. Sem.... fata 1,918,440||Wesleyan,......... acon, Ga....... 
Puerto Rico, n. of.|Rio Piedras, P.R..| 2'250;153 Wesleyan Un...,.. Middletown, Conn 
Puget Sound, Coll. of Tacoma, Wash... . 2,012,669 . Va. State....... Institute, W. Va. 
Queens Un......., Kingston, Can.... 10,278,000}| Western Ky. State. .| Bowlin; Green, Ky 
Radcliffe.........° Cambridge, Mass..| 9,636/601 Western Maryland..|Westm mster, Md.. 
Randolph-Macon... Ashland, Va...... 1,244,348||West’n Ont., Un. of. London, ae: is 


(a) Includes Newcomb College. 
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1,120,000 
2,245,316 


Education—College Endowments; Schools by States 479 
nstitution cation | Amount Institution ocation 1 _Amount 
West'n Reserve Un.|Cleveland, Ohio. . ./$27,755,504||Wilson............ ambersb Pp 
Westminster New wilmington: :+|” $190,000 Wisconsin, Un. of., ‘|Madison my Wine ; ying 
Pa 2 | eer Parry 7 e nberg Futiwine wee e » by ‘ Ny 
Norton, Mass. +342,090||Woman's Medical. . 2 ila elptiay Pa. 1, 38 06L 
Walla Walla ,800,000|| Wooster, Coll. of. . ./Wooster, 0! .-| 4,036,000 
qyniatier. ee Raeroe Nh osshara Poly. Inst.| Worcester, Mass)... 8,337,250 
7350, yoming, Un. of...|Laramie, Wyo....! 6,298,818 
Liberty, Mo 2,987,175\|xavier Un......... Cincinnati, Ohio...| 1,270,000 
Williamsb 2,161,600|| X#le Un........... New Haven, Conn.}151,908,717 
Berkeley, Calif. ‘ 6 Yeshiva Un.....:../New York, N. Y. 1,445,991 
Williamst’n, Mass.| 16,191,828||Youngstown....... Youngstown, Ohio. 1,088,923 


*No regular but an income equivalent to an endowment of $15,000,000. 


Schools of Specified Ty 


Source: United awl Office of Education 


pes, by States, 1951-52. 


Residential 
schools for Institutions 
Nonpublic exceptional of higher 
Public schools schools! children education 3 
Division and state 1945-46 
Ele- Sec- Ele- Sec- 
men- on- men- on- Pub- Pri- Pub- Pri- 
tary dary? tary dary? lic vate lic vate 
Continental U. S............. 123,763 | 23,746 | 10,666 3,322 307 137 641 1,191 
Northeast: 51 308 3,377 1,144 56 76 93 339 
128 203 79 5 2 
192 94 61 Se Pr ace 10 
441 441 200 1 il 18 61 
104 66 39 b Til Soe ay eee 3 
263 397 127 9 6 10 26 
950 1,107 4 338 11 31 30 99 
1,088 943 245 8 23 14 95 
61 95 30 4 1 2 10 
81 31 2 1 4 9 
8,092 4,535 1,057 84 25 189 370 
861 87 192 5 5 20 80 
799 319 1 7 1 6 32 
948 344 135 6 2 18 29 
i 670 224 33 BP esis Se 21 24 
BELO I BAYES Os wich fcrporetes il 13,800 703 483 167 9 6 19 28 
MIN OSOU8 ear e Sieve seis ses 4,650 563 361 71 11 3 15 27 
Seba Sigs ras aE pds sat AY 16,300 702 410 88 1l 3 18 36 
ING RP ABR A Soicts rants e eicia le. laces ,002 524 219 47 Lit eae 10 14 
392 52 21 Suh cued 11 2 
1,154 627 155 11 1 9 60 
280 22 he ates 7 8 
496 5 85 6 4 30 
9,971 1,786 766 115 22 223 376 
755 100 45 8 1 9 17 
568 58 19 A ae 12 il 
50 31 11 ae ee oe 2 3 
459 84 57 Bane cee ete 6 12 
683 46 30 7 1 18 33 
528 216 95 5 1 9 30 
759 538 244 94 7 2 9 il 
Marviand 2 ct or ote tare ae eid ee 18 2 170 60 6 9 12 20 
MASAISSTIIY cots s sca Oyen ts 3,572 652 51 43 rs eee ie 21 17 
No ne eeeouts ee a ...| 2,483 931 56 32 US Berea ye 15 40. 
ah =< -..| 2,653 867 87 37 8 2 23 8 
South “Carolina 2,836 529 37 19 6-1 i eee 7 25 
Tennessee... . 3,832 49 77 42 7 1 7 39 
SEGEAS 25; a. +} 85,721 1,792 354 90 11 2 48 47 
DRANK Beers he Ssans aie hose ete 2,639 610 71 53 1 1 12 32 
Mad Wirsiniay (2.52054: coe 3,719 370 53 15 Otis Saaasetere 11 11 
3 5 24 2 2 20 
2,375 968 355 52 14 131 106 
85 18 bie eee 5 1 
622 497 177 8 12 65 60 
282 78 30 6 1 13 7 
158 24 7 Aone tbe ere 4 3 
199 45 16 Boy eatareeete 8 3 
37 4 1 1 all ete or. ae | 12) eee 
144 71 26 ie ee 7 
260 78 26 5 I 7 15 
138 9 4 4 | 5 3 
347 108 49 8 | 14 1 ep 
ng 103 3 2 
U. S. Service Academies.. Aa ev 
102 31 
17 22 
21 2 
139 54 
1,718 332 
Virgin Islands. 21 


: 


Estimated. 


Sinchides vesttar 4-year high schools, junior high schools, senior high schools, and 


unior-senior and undivided high schools. 3Includes universities, liberal arts colleges, independent pro- 
essional schools, and junior colleges. 4Number of school buildings. 5Data for 1950-51. ®Data for 1949-50. 


Greek Alphabet 


Greek English Greek English 
name sound name sound 
Alpha A Eta £ long 
Beta B Theta Th . 
Gamma G Iota 1 
Delta D Kappa K 
Epsilon E short Lambda L 
Zeta Z Mu M 


Greek English Greek English 
name sound name sound 
Nu N Tau F. 
Xi >.< Upsilon U 
Omicron O short Phi F 
Pi i Chi Ch 
Rho R Psi Ps 
Sigma $8 Omega O long 


‘ 


ee eee a ee 
i : ’ : a 
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Li Se Conferred in Higher Educational Institutions, 1953-54 


Earned in the United States, including Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico 
Source: United States Office of Education 


e~ Bachelor’s and first 
; professional professional Doctor's 
4 panne of study Men Women Men Women Men Women 
Bp 23 508 7 : 
-. Agriculture:..:..........-) _ 7,687 145 1,279 
Animal husbandry. ........ 1,174 29 i 3 Sf fare eee 
< Z phinicultice— yes eae ee 0 4 AT tel dee Peele Mle yo] ewe 7 
of logical Sciences:........ is os et 73 ei = 
DOM Tasch! bea cs 0 Sie} 
eRtatomy ER Mara tas «A. 239 200 180 62 As a2 
Biochemistry <).4.........-. 22 82 2 ce 
PMGIGUY aah cntste te S.oeie ise c 4,161 1,686 336 99 127 
DN Gig shir eae Sea 95 162 35 155 16 
ntomology 2h cee CE 5 a ia 30. he eae 
q Z notary : Pere peees gs 5° safe nee - ie aa 17 
Bi ical sciences* 
, pq . 16,885 39,932 15,423 12,362 1,237 261 
| Education. 837 3 14,021 12,054 1,148 240 
Industrial arts 2,456 6. 423 21 rea ee Fre 
; Physical education 4,592 2,321 97' 287 5 
Engineering:.............. 22,264 4,189 1 og ee ere ete Bea 
: BM BHGh Oo cc ibc sense cie c ae 4,729 7,837 812 
BUG@RATER SS elie. cert xe 2 qeaz 8,372 De 1,035 217 32 
aa Reet x rata’, 0 Ss 
ee Music... anes Pee es 2545 3/604 1,034 543 38 2 
>) Beak and dramatic arts... i 2 
{ RInGISTtS He ek. Pant . 1,793 2,821 >|, 365 196 22 
1,473 2,320 439 381 182 48 
39 173 3 65 38 
303 965 121 113 34 23 
185 142 57 29 8 
370 840 95 102 34 5 
45 23 22 12 eee era: 
172 177 71 60 33 4 
589 119 155 22 49 2 
16,458 7,158 910 642 190 12 
Dentistry, D.D.S. only 3,068 oS. we BQ. leas she, covarcbe ctehe rs Seeker Lo toss ay ieee eet eee 
Dental science... .. 248 175 104 2 3° "| See 
Medicine, M.D. only. 6,414 6S ee TRL A ca Sear SP (mr Sea eee, ES 
Wursing = oie. ; 62 5,047 18 464] 4e2e eae 2 
Optometry......... ‘ 686 20 be a get 1) ies eee 
Osteopathy........:.. ois 439 10 SMa PS NE ACE eS a ck 
PMLATINIGOM ec a iecce des ww ales 3,542. 343 139 8 72 3 
Public health . * 91 94 354 101 26 3 
| Veterinary medicine, DVM 
Ui Sh aa re 793 10 15 1 8. as ee 
Medical Brianiea® MAT fait 3 1,120 1,077 274 66 80 4 
Home economics.......... 81 7,386 10 580 5 20 
DOUPBAUOM | oo as. sen ka 8 oe 1,495 749 201 41 5 1 
Law, LL.B. or higher....... 8,976 322 329 12 30 > 1 
Library science 364 1,232 24 103 ye Pe 
Mathematics.............. 2,722 1,368 579 127 213 14 
Military or Naval Science... 1,842 ) OS cS 9 Ror cal ea Mama] | 
Physical Sciences:.......... 8,607 1,273 2,197 177 1,625 61 
PMBOPOROIOY cy. ses cas b.u > 11 2 16 3 13 2 
PORE Y i tn. eorwiicae oe ste 4,727 1,064 972 126 968 45 
RBG Means tc creas «Phe 1,553 79 397 15 130 6 
BC CUMUUTE a kw saat ee aie BO. inane eae ore 30 1 18‘) oe eee 
Meteorology. ............. 88 5 BOT fon Rae iota 4 1 
PED VRLON so dilew sv ; 1,877 75 685 29 479 6 
Physical popaaee 318 48 59 13 1 
Philosophy. . 1,582 263 207 44 95 8 
Psychology. 5 3,085 2,673 885 369 553 66 
Religion: 6,393 042 962 348 220 6 
Religious education and Bible 2,049 923 347 306 56 1 
BEDE OIOR nna ktre's ead aces 4,344 119 615 42 164 5 
Soctal Sciences: iT CON oy PERRIN REY 58,770 17,595 5,994 1,188 1,095 100 
Basic: 19,447 8,327 2,439 677 924 9 
Anthropology Webia has he 65 121 144 68 26 40 6 
Hconomics. >... 0... 8. 5,938 790 547 62 233 12 
PRIStONG ica | Ryne acs, e5 6,418 2,967 864 356 321 34 
International relations... . 269 93 182 37 31 2 
Political science......... 4,314 1,018 455 79 143 10 
MOQIOLORY) 05 aca RE hug wg 2,387 3,315 323 117 156 28 
Applied: 36,350 7,140 3,199 424 122 6 
Business and commerce— 
wecCoUntIng cw... ss 7,021 440 518 20 12 1 
All’other. ..3......... 28,234 5,249 2,311 265 101 4 
Public administration . 351 32 288 35 IBS Nis sess, 9 Sec i 
Social work......... 744 1,419 2 104 4 1 
Social sciences*............ 2,973 2,128 356 49 2 
ey 168) 
rts (without major)....... 5,018 1,890 74 
Sciences (without major) . 3,638 748 83 3 33 2 
ther ic docket ends. ss 566 278 66 31 18 3 
Totals.) 20. cae 187,500 105,380 38,147 18,676 8,181 815 
Grand total,.......... 292,880 . 56,823 8,996 


Number of degrees conferred—Men 233,828; Women 124,871; Total 358,699, 
* Not elsewhere classified. For breakdown by field of specialization see p. 477 World Almanac 1955 


Type of institution 
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Fall Enrollment in Higher Educational Institutions 
Source: U. S. Office of Education 
Total enroliment 


First-time students | No. of institutions 


1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 
UNIV OLSMOS ts kee ind «. Posie => 1,166,459 | 1,042,563 225,820 188,739 141 131 
Liberal arts colleges............ 637,449 568,864 178,134 164,066 723 713 
Independent professional schools: 
Teachers colleges............. 216,032 196,220 61,962 54,899 193 200 
Technological schools. ........ 80,228 101,130 18,511 23,778 48 
Theological schools........... 28,760 27,577 4,259 3,896 114 115 
Other 54,838 54,080 11,832 10,287 125 138 
315,984 260,267 141,920 125,868 513 521 
2,499,750 | 2,250,701 642,420 571,533 1,857 1,871 
1,601,984 | 1,432,474 369,246 344,844 Fo G- oe lle ta 
897,766 818,227 246,186 226,689) ‘li. cisco tet cee 


National Spelling Bee Champions 


The National Spelling Bee, conducted by Scripps-Howard Newspapers and other newspapers since 
1939, was instituted by the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal in 1925. Children under, 16 years of age 
sponsored by participating newspapers are eligible to compete for the cash prizes and prize trips. 


1989—Elizabeth Ann Rice, The Worcester (Mass.) 
Telegram and Gazette. 


“1940—Laurel es The Knoxville (Tenn.) 


News-Sentinel. 
Sot Saeopte Edward Sissman, The Detroit (Mich.) 
ews. 


1942—Richard Earnhart, The El Paso (Tex.) Her- 
ald-Post. 


1946—John McKinney, The Des Moines (Iowa) 
Register & Tribune, champion; (2) Mary Mc- 
Carthy, New York World-Telegram; (3) Leslie 
Dean, Passaic (N. J.) Herald News. 


1947—Mattie Lou Pollard, Thomaston, Ga. (At- 
lanta (Ga.) Journal), champion; (2) Sonya Ro- 
dolfo, Chicago (Chicago (Ill.) Daily News); (3) 
puzegne Gelin, Parma, Ohio (Cleveland (Ohio) 

Tess). 

1948—Jean Chappelear, Black Horse, Ohio (Akron 
(Ohio) Beacon-Journal), champion; (2) Darrel 
Flavelle, Washington, D. C. (Washington Daily 
News); (3) Rosemary Schirmer, White Oak, Ohio 
(The Cincinnati Post and Station WCPO). 

1949—Kim Calvin, Canton, Ohio (Canton Reposi- 
tory), champion; (2) James Shea, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(New York World-Telegram); (3) Fred Shoup, 
Palo Alto, Calif. (San Francisco News). 

1950—(Tie), Colquitt Dean, Atlanta, Ga. (Atlanta 
Journal); Diana Reynard, Cleveland, Ohio 


(Cleveland Press), champions; (2) Jim Bern- 
hard, Houston, Texas (Houston Press); (3) Nancy 
Maclaren, Lowell, Mass: (Lowell Sun). 


1951—Irving Belz, 13, Memphis, Tenn. (Memphis 
Press-Scimitar), champion; ve? Michael Aratingi, 
13, New York, N. Y. (World-Telegram & Sun); 
(3) Mary Anne Bechkowiak, 13, Akron, Ohio 
Akron Beacon Journal). 


1952—Doris Ann Hall, 13, Hudson, N.C. (Winsten- 
Salem Journal & Sentinel), champion; (2) Mar- 
jorie Foliart, 13, Crafton, Pa. (Pittsburgh Press); 
(3) Mary Ellen Rusk, 12, Washington, D.C. 
(Washington Daily News). 


1953—Elizabeth Hess, 13, Phoenix, Ariz. (Arizona 
Republic), champion; (2) Raymond A. Sokolov, 
11, Detroit, Mich. (Detroit News); (3) David 
eae 13, Cuyohoga Falls, Ohio (Akron Beacon 
ournal). 


1954— William Cashmore, 14, Center Square, Pa. 
(Norristown Times Herald), champion; (2) 
William Kelley, 11, Deering, Mo. (Memphis 
Press-Scimitar, Memphis, Tenn.); (3) Patricia 
Brown, 14, Birmingham, Ala. (Birmingham 
Post-Herald). 


1955—Sandra Sloss, 13, Granite City, Tl. (St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat), champion; (2) Jean 
Copeland, 12, Prescott, Ariz. (Arizona Republic, 
Phoenix); (3) Naomi Klein, 12, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(New York World-Telegram & The Sun). 


Official Typewriting Records 


Source: The Business Education World 


Each of these records was made by the typist 
other experts. 


to whom it is credited in open competition with 


Unfamiliar copy matter in simple paragraph form was used. 


——al 


2 | 32 
golas| 2/8! Machin Contest Held 
alast pos Lensss: Name of Typist é 5 g E s Be pee e es le) 
OF | Fal es At On 
ida student Hortense Stolinitz |1,913| 421,703] 114)Remingtono New York 
159 minutes ! (Actual words; Standard Oct. 25, 1915 
5-word penalty 
Stella Pajunas] 3,001{ 26|2,741j. 137|IBM Electric |Chicago 
om minutes : Plone eared: June 19, 1946 
mal a ead 
Amateur . 
min Margaret Hamma /|4,685} 21|4,475| 149|IBM Hlectric |Chicago 
9 me ne (5-stroke words; June 20, 1941 
L. Hossfield |4, yore gna) 145| Underwood New York 
‘ossfie! f 
pcan Cantal et Standard Oct. 15, 1917 
Phel 4 La TERT tg 133) Underwood New York 
elan , 5 
vidas een. words; Standard June 28, 1939 
1 ee penalty) 
Professional 
+ Hamma [9,316}  40)8,916] 149/IBM Electric |Chicago 
So ene eS bel (5-stroke words; June 20, 1941 
T: 9 1g-word penalty) 147| Underwood New York 
‘angora m i n ‘00 
‘abe? Rotual words, |Standard Oct. 22, 1923 
Ibert 8. 73602 rast 142|Royal Chicago 
r s A oy 
i mes TB ttroke words; Standard June 20, 1941 
8) I rd penroL 170| Underwood New York 
. Owen d 
peuen mareerey P Chetual words, Standard Oct. 21, 1918 
Open: portables : 
iS 2,388) 8}2,308] 115|/Royal Chicago 
ids atashed onsen: Wi ete seal 2,308) Portable June 20, 1941 


10-word penalty) 


G |” v¢ a, ae 2 & ~~ = Tee” — >? = 2. oe. oa oe 
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Vocational Education : 
Source; United States Office of Education 


All Federal funds expended for vocational education are matched state and local funds. This 
‘does aoa expenditures for plant and equipment for vocational cae for which Federal funds 
cannot used. 


ENROLLMENT IN FEDERALLY AIDED VOCATIONAL CLASSES 
2. ee ee ee eS eS ee 
| Type of program Type of program 


Year Total*| Agri- Trade | Home Year Total* Agri- Trade | Home 
if cul- and in- eco- cul- and in- eco- 
e ture dustry | nomics 


ture dustry | nomics 


: 
- 1925.-.....| 676,687| 93.125] 429,071] 154,491||1947.......|2,508,618} 584,533) 720,098) 968,846 
Bee l9S0. oo... 981,882} 188,311] 618,604) 174,967||1948. - 22... 2,836,121| 640,791; 762,628)1,139,766 
. BOSD cio oe 178,896) 325,685 * 349,346||/1949,...... 3,095,513) 651,604| 801,913)/1328,521 
1940....... 12,290,741) 584,1 758,409) 818,766||1950....... 3,364,613| 764,975} 804,602/1,430,366 
ee 19447) . |2,001,153| 469,959} 543,080! 806,605)/1951....... 3,363,412) 771, 792,339) 1,458,605 
Beret O45. oe He 2,012,931) 446,953) 522,733] 890.464)|/1953....... 3,100,139, 755, 808,549} 1,327,285 
» 1946. ...12,227,663| 510.331! 630,844] 911,816|11954 (Prel.). 3,164°851) 737,502! 826,583!1,380,147 


*Total figures since 1940 include enrollment in schools and ejasses for distributive occupations—(1940) 
129,433; (1944) 181,509; (1945) 152,781; (1946) 174,672; (1947) 235,141; (1948) 292.936; (1949) 313,475; 
(1950) 364,670; (1951) 341,440; (1952) 234,984. 

ENROLLMENT IN FEDERALLY AIDED VOCATIONAL CLASSES BY STATES 
Fiscal Year 1954 (Provisional figures) 


Sa 
re 
i 
6 
= 
‘ 


Enroll- - | Enroll- Enroll- 
State ment State ment State ment State ment 
., Alabama...... 63,626||Kentucky.....| 54,527||New Mexico... 8,359||Vermont......, 5,275 
Po Arizona... . 17,701}| Louisiana... ... 81,205||/New York..... 143,734/| Virginia....... 69,130 
i Arkansas. ..... . _75,990)|Maine........ 6,400}/North Carolina.| 102,919]/Was' on....| 88, 
f California..... 280,666||Maryland...-.. 21,778||North Dakota.. 11,496||West Virginia. . 27,633 
#} Colorado...... 43,768|| Massachusetts. . 62,573/|/Ohio.......... 79.383)|Wisconsin. ...- 93,554 
» Connecticut... hig: 123,641}/Oklahoma. .:.. 66,420]|Wyoming...... 5,082 
Delaware...... 72,028|/Oregon,....... 24,821]|Dist. of Col... . 7,521 
Florida,....... 89,027/|Pennsylvania...| 103,947|/Hawaii........ 13,442 
Georgia. 63,552||Rhode Island. . 4,408||Puerto Rieo....| 36,724 
Idaho 9,509|/South Carolina.| 100,023|/Virgin- Islands. . 1,205 
Tilinois 25,907||South Dakota. . 10,720 ———— 
Indiana ‘ Siberia 4,643]|Tennessee. .. . . 90,561 Tetal Jerse 3,164,851 
fowa,,.. ahs 62,660||New Hamp... .|. 5,278]|Texas...... -| 319,379 
Kansas........ 25,787!!New Jersey... . 23,936)'Utah.......... 27,978 
School Enrollment of Civilian Non-Institutional Population 
Source: Bureau of the Census: data are of October 1954 
(Percent not shown where base is less than 100,000) 
Enrolled in school by type of school 
; 
{ Elementary College or - 
; ro 
Total Percent school High | 
- ee pe Total — th school fessional school 
ation | enrolle popu- Percent Percent P 
4 indo Number | of total |Number| of total |Number oftotal, 
: f enrolled enrolled enrolled 
i eine se yous 72,159,000'36,083,000| 50.0 125,936,000 eae 
: to years|72, 5 F iu R ,936, 721.9 {7,7 : 
5 to 13 years,|27,118,000'25,396,000| 93.6 |24,918,000] 98.1 38°000 4 4 
Rj 5 & 6 years. .| 7,044,000] 5,444,000] 77.3 5,444,000] 1000". Yale. sacen sate eee 
Wh 7 to 13 years.|/20,074,000 19,952,000} 99.4 {19,474,000} 97.6 478,000 2.4 : 
14 to 17 years.} 8,936,000) 7, ,000) 87.1 999,000} 12.8 |6,634,000| 85.2 
n; 18 & 19 years.| 3,918,000} 1,268,000} 32.4 4,000 0.3 506,000} 39.9 
20 to 24 years.| 8,895,000 999,000} 11.2 13,000 1.3 63,000 6.3 
25 to 29 years.}/11,312,000 459,000 4.1 2,000 0.4 31,000 6.8 
“SB be years.|11,980,000 176,000 De Soe EX tegtingtubey tae apes 21,000 11.9 
ale 
5 to 34 years/34,730,000/18,759,000| 54.0 |13,293,000] 70. 
5 to 13 years.|13,821,000|12;885,000| 93.2 |12°679'000 38 3 +358 000 or 
5 & 6 years. .| 3,598,000} 2,746,000} 76.3 2,746,000] 100.0 eae : 
7 to 13 years.|10,223,000/10,139,000} 99.2 | 9:933/000] 98:0 |° 206,000/°° 36° "|" 
14 to 17 years,| 4, A 4,002,000} 88.7 605,000] 15.1 |3,324;000] 83.1 8 
18 & 19 years.| 1,800,000 730,000} 40.6 4,000 0.5 94,000] 40.3 3 
20 to 24 years,| 3,538,000] 677,000] 19.1 5,000! 0.7 1/000]. 6.1 : 4 
Ae to Be years. Pagans 356,000 6.7 gh anthe haT hoses eel 15,000 4.2 341,000) 95.8 
“female Sack 109,000 a SP: Hae gt eas Preview wt 7,000 6.4 101,000} 92.7 
to 34 years|37,429,000;17,324,000| 46.3 |12,644,000 s 
5 to 13 years.|13,297,000/12,511,000) 94.1 |12/239/000 o7:8 35000 3 ee 
5 & 6 years. .| 3,445,000) 2,698,000] 78.3 | 2,698,000} 100.0 |..... ; Ned eke Mina Bt 
7 to 13 years.) 9,852,000] 9,813,000) 99.6 | 9,541,000] 97.2 |° 272.0001’ 378 eine aerate 
14 to 17 years.) 4,426,000] 3,782,000} 85.4 394,000} 10.4 -|3,310,000] 87:5 | 77,000) 36° 
18 & 19 years.| 2,118,000] '538,000| 25.4 |...... peice "212'000} 39.4 326,000] 60.6 
20 to 24 years.| 5,357,000] 322,000] “6.0 8,000] 2.5 22'000| °6:8 | 292/000! 90.7 
25 to 29 years.| 5,971,000} 103/000] 1.7 2/000] 1.9 17,000] 16.5 84,000] 81. 
30 to 34 years.| 6,260,000! _68,000!_1.1 ~|.....7.,.|....°°., 14,000! 20.6 54/0001 79.4 


literacy in the United States 
Illiteracy had declined to a new low in the United (188 * : . 
States by October 1952. Of the then 110 million (1920) ao: (i030) 43° GGL) tat hoo ee 


(1930) 4.3; (194) 2; 
persons who were 14 years of age and over about 2.8 In 1930 illiteracy siete Sdatite oles. senate 


million (2.5 per cent) were unable to read and 1.6 per cent and among Negroes 16.3; among Ne- 
write, either in English or in any other language, Foote ye ar ane ove 54,000 Negro inhabi- 

~ wer i ; .0. Amo 3 
Sacre therefore classed as illiterate, average was 10.8 per set Sarcine Se the 
ate percentages, by decades, compiled by . 3 among 


Scots and 0.6 amo i 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census, follow: (1870) 20.0; 36.9 among petsons fe6m tHe Kee em 


Bia we > uh 


bd a. 3 ee er 
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Leading U. S. Consumer Magazines 
Source: Latest publishers’ reat to Audit Bureau of Circulations available to Oct. 25, 1955 


(Consumer magazines are those of general circulation 
independently and exclusive of those distributed with re 


Magazine Circulation Magazine irculation 
Reader’s Digest (U.S. editions)....... *10;275,979' |Hdoliday’. co. os. ae ne a 846,51 
RU Pipa < Sik 5 er oop ae ee an 507,456 ||Columbias.s... 2s otk st fe Sees 339;769 
Ladies’ Home Journal............... 4,950,472 apart Afield 13... nee ee eee 815,022 
pene ae PEGE erat a a: olen eta 4,583,227 ||Field and Stream... ...........,.64-- 814,638 
McCall’s Magazine.................. 4,558,602 pean Life 2. S.,drccen is eee 793,075 
Woman's 8 Home Companion.......... 4,215,926:"tiBeeti? +. uve iah «na 5 pat ben Ree eee 782,387 
Better Homes & Gardens............ 4,098,362 iadcine te atts eile tin ts sites ee 
eek Circle Magazine............. 4 DTZ Nation’ 8 Business... 3S c..205 ae ee ooyane 
vege nees oe CBSE THOT oles, «iscnlz on et aera ee 727,193 

Woman's Da; 3,794, oi s News & Winrid Report) <2, seus 714,703 
Collier’s..... 3,712,187 ||Bagle Magazine..............0.++0- 705,7: 
Good Housekeeping 3,495,997 ||True ommanices ee ee > 677,529 
American Home........ 3,092,342 ||TV-Radio Mirror,.................. 670,363 
American Legion Magazine 2 h 651,355 * 
RE OBONGU erat tees tice ci etarehs, ke tirty novel eubleen cae Hera 
American Magazine................. ve 10,052 
ae ate rere Ae cere oe AN ee pipe ae 8 492 

OUsehold a. TA Sag vs Sale wees ‘ ,866 ||Sunset Magazine 561,105 
Redbook Magazine................. 2,150,258 ||Mademoiselle . 537,287 
1 aaa Generacnle Magazine....... 2,100,009 ||Handbook for Boys. 7.7 
PRODRG s cthesstit ceed sce aie oe, As emicgs 1,860,512 ||Sports Illustrated............ ea 523,129 
True. Se cae Stee te hc reer pee 1,756,964 ||Science and Mechanics........,..... 502,802 
Everywoman’s Magazine. osofadeaot aE, COOK Small Homes Guide............%.... 491,361 
Parents’ Magazi ae Sanne Lae sagtie REN a EGER OG I HSDOrt. saanduae-s wie Pee ea ee 481,697 
Scholastic Magazines................ 1,600,61 otor Trend: 22: Sass oe ; 

(total Junior and Tpenioe) Sereen Stories. fo..65.5 sats se ae anioeee 422,495 
FLOWER Jourval > 2.5054, oes viele a 1,993,529-||People Today: . .4....-....6-.+c0000e 404,183 
WiOrkbasket chicos as. emanate tens Seiele 1,538,847 ||True Experience..................--- 396,951 
LTRS) CLOT CSSIORS 542 6o):c5 2 (FEI wo cNpie lovey: is 1,456,096 ||True Love Stories.................. 394,588 
PRSTODLEY SS 5 oN sre See oe Vis. s. dys ota cae 1,443,987 |jChristian Herald................... 392,520 

OGGr Horcen set. tosce lm «eet ek eres 1,340;798""| Register . .....04.. ci sere woe Cee 387,349 
ORR arses nck fie wT Ice gle ae ee an 25250;832; ||| VOgue .. 325 in pyoterabee = bo nee ee ee 385,426 
Popular Mechanics Magazine........ 1,238;065' || New. Yorker<.c... 7... .0so2 epee 384,099 
Popular Science lef St. Soe On 1,153,946 ||Revealing Romances. ..............- 378,599 
V.F.W. Magazine. . 5 1,089,421 ||Photograptiy i o.5 60. cea. nee 372,233 
Modern Romances 1,068,064 one Detective Stories, .-.)saceeetsae 361,583 
Elks Magazine. . 0655680 "iSagan ccs nts toiace cs atte one 358,689 
Cosmopolitan . 1,043,220 ‘True Detective. 354, 
Boys’ Life... . = 1,039,289 ||Persoual Romances. 345,881 
INTC WS WGK fis oo) otecons csi siennisllegeoniecay’ Wa 991,452 ||Hot Rod Magazine. 341,854 
pevenioen sae See RaTaIE eve ates ereuebiaste as nae 933,808 Bie Tae eter ihe 330,254 
ROO MLC SIND y ocecane iefasetre ce autualesPayatbierean) ei 897,419" || Real. cs S.4 es 320,064 
Routan x Tiustrated!. =). 0.5 2. nen ak 870,410 TV Star Parade......-.-. ons, oe 319,018 
OUI OOR BITE Sirs re tcdite no oer ects $66,652.-|Rotarian |...) come delem es oo 313,889 
Motion Picture ooo. 5 cease iene one he 850,8205 (Men. so... sa2 sa 313,369 


*1954; data for 1955 not available. The Reader’s Digest in 1954 had an additional combined 
international circulation of 7,785,656. 


Public School Attendance, Teachers, Expenditures 


Source: U. S. Office of Education; Salaries cover superintendents, supervisors, principals, and teachers 


School Pupils Teachers 
Year Pop. 5 to — _ Salaries Total 
Ended in| 17 Yrs. Enrolled | Ay.Attend. Male Female | Total Expend. 


21,404,322) 15,503,110) 10,632,772 | 126,588 rete 474 | 423,062) $137,687,746| $214,964,618 
24'239,948| 17,813,852| 12,827,307 | 110,481 | 412,729 | 523;210| 253,915,170] 426,250,434 
26,425,100} 19,693,007| 14,964,886 | 118,449 | 485,852 | 604,301) 345,006,445) 605,460,785 
27,728,788} 21,578,316] 16,150,035 95.654 | 583,648 | 679,302] 613,404,578) 1,036,151,209 
29,705,264| 24'650,291| 19,838,384 | 131;164 | 646,781 | 777,945|1,006,408,536|1,946,096,912 
‘| 31,571,322] 25,678,015] 21,264,886 -| 141,771 | 7121492 | 854;263|1,295,201,424|2,316,790,384 
{| 29'805,259] 25;433'542| 22/042/151 | 194,725 | 680,752 | 875,477|1,369,510,172|2,344,048,927 
Spicrais feta oe 23'225;784| 19,671,398 | 127,102 | 699,271 | 826,373|............ 2,638, °665,908 


29,317,000} 23,659,158] 20, 1448,656 | 153,297 680,215 | 833,512|............ 3,419,993 ,597 
-|~-30,171,000} 23,945,000] 20, ;910,000 | 161,913 | 698,765 860,678) 2,480,582,631/4,311,176,011 

0 Ue crac | POR et, aie 24'476,658| 21,495,819 | 172,720 | 706,084 | 878,804|............ 4;992,185,000 
30,168,000| 25,111,427] 22}283,845 | 194:968 | 718,703 | 913,671|2,999,947,000|5,837,643,000 

3 000| 25,706,000} 22;747;000 | 214'966 | 729,070 | 944,036]......../... 6,528,300,000 


31,379,000] 26,563,000] 23,257,000 | 234:942 | 727,922 | 962,864|3,915,452,000|7,344,237,000 


Roman and Arabic Numerals 
Source: Historical Records 


‘pees DIVES ne 6( XI oe Mi KV ee 16)XXX....30|LXXX...80/CD..... 400|\CM.... 900 
[i Ge ee lal penne ADS 0 mre 1) SVINes 17 / KI 40|XC...... 90|D... 2... 500|M....- 1000 
155 ee ee 3)VIE. ss. §/X11l, = AS ER VERE I8|C 50\C.......100/DG. |. 600/MCM. . 1990 
WVicee. EXP. ta IWets 5.6) pets re eo eae 60/CG.. ||: 200/DCC._.:700|MM. . 2000 
Vek tye 1b. <r iolkvV.. 11°: 153K: Hes QIEXX 2 70|CGC. . | .300|DCCG,. :s00ly |. 5000 


Notrz—A dash line over a numeral. multiplies the value by 1,000: anes X=10,000; £=50,000; C= 
100,000; D=500,000; M=1,000,000; CLIX=159,000; DLIX=559,000. 

Other general rules in Roman numerals are as follows: (1), repeating a letter repeats its value— 
XX=20; CCC=300; (2), a letter placed after one of greater value adds thereto—VI=6; DC=600; 
(3), a letter placed before one of greater value subtracts therefrom—IV=4. 

Arabic numerals are those now commonly in use—0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, etc. 


Medical Signs and Abbreviations 
Source: American Medical Association 

BR (Lat. Recipe), take; 44, of each; ss, one-half; lb., water; Mac., macerate; Pulv., powder; FPil., pill, 
pound; 3, ounce; 3, drachm; 0, seruple; M, Solve, dissolve; St., let it stand; Sum., to be taken; 
minim, or drop; O, pint; f 3, fluidounce; 13, fluid- D., dose; Di. dilute; Filt., filter; Lot., a lotion; Garg. 
drachm; % 4s, half an ounce; § i, one ounce; 3 a gargle: a.c., before meals; p.c., after meals; h.s.; 
iss, one ounce and a half; 3 ij, two ounces; gr., at bed time; Inject., injection; Gtt., drops; Hss., 
grain; q.8., as much as sufficient; Ft. mist., let a essence; b.i.d., twice daily; t.i.d., three times daily, 
mixture be made; Ft. haust., let a draught be made; q.i.d., four times daily; p.r.n., as circumstances may 
ad., to, up to; add., add; Ad lib., at pleasure; Aq., require. 


English language 
of 55,072,480, Sept. 30, 1954; 


ducketh <heokoeee Cihoulatios, 
U. S. Daily Newspapers of Large Circulation 


Source: Publishers’ statement to Audit Bureau of Circulations available March 31, 1955 


daily newspapers in the United States numbered 
Sunday newspapers, 544, wi 
newspapers with paid circulation numbered 8,448, with combined 


(m)*morning; (e) evening; *based on Monday to Friday average; brackets indicate joint publication. 
ee 


ith 46, 


176,450 
circula 


1,765 with com 
fon of 177596.936. 


circulation 
weekly 


x Circulation fe Circulation 
ewspaper lewspaper 
Daily Sunday Daily Sunday _ 
Akron Beacon Journal (e). 155,154 162,175||New Orleans Times 
oe SSN aes (m).. { 182/858 ‘738 eee Lays We pees areee 286,447 
nta Journal (e)....-... As Ti ee ne Sate ew Orleans Cesar WOGOL Cots ubh eee 
Baltimore News-Post (e) . *232,203) ..:...... New York Herald 
Baltimore Sunday American| | ......- 327,831 une GI ss see Seles *387,276 566,609 
Baltimore Sun (m and e). *398,069 319,460||New York Ji - 
ae hs { 180,218 219,804 ie = oe SE *681,751 912,290 
amPost-Her: atpags meer w Yor ng Islan 
Boston Globe (m and e) ..- *283,262 381,095 PY GHS Ghote a oo eae 240,743 5,068 
Boston Herald (m)......-- { *128,014 256,407||New York Mirror (m)...--. *879,757| 1,616,281 
Boston Traveler (e)......- MLOS GOSS. tee to New York News (m)....-.. *2,094,564 ,694,8. 
Be Oa | (agg MED) OITA Nee ee: emo sauce 
oston Record (m)......-- E85 Se oe en O) iv toca cp eee ee. coke peed 
qyaton oeercen. ao capes \ *190,201}. .. Sade Eid aos Post Nee bbe os wea! ae 298,830 
oston Sunday Advertiser..|.......... . ew Yor es (m ; Pore 
Buffalo Courier-Express (m) 159,296) . 305,250)| New York World-Telegram ie eee 
Buffalo News (e)........-- 296,593]... 0. & Sim(e).35 se ee *560;280) Sc, ae 
Charlotte Observer (m).... 137,693 150,185|| Newark News (e).......-- *283,566 307,142 
Chicago American (e)...... *524,656 769.679|| Newark Star-Ledger (m).. - 205,895 314,769 
Gries Rew as Gax 6| SENSE araial Tae On en | 
cago Sun-Times (m & e T(E) AE. wee bone ens 91, 
Chieag ‘0 Tribune m vee’ 907,570] 1,428,916 Norfolk Virginian Pilot (m).|— { 104.937 ae a a oe 
tian Science Monitor and Tribune (e)...... p 
x a }oston) aC Ds tee P74, B20) eae ne Oklahoma City Oxi Mia. = a 
cinna' ss! rer (m iNIATEs (OD) cde. |. eas 155,911 
Cincinnati Post (e)........ .|}OKlahoma City Times (e) . { liia22 ay e 5 ee 
ea uelematl ee ay (e). .|}Omaha World-Herald 
evelan Tels Rc eae epee Sy 2S ereeaieeiecoge|| Saale st ME eS FS ee 3 
Cleveland Plain Dealer (m). phitadelohia Bulletin-(e) . “742 88 Petes 
: 707,216 
Bolurobus Citizen (6). Phcedetphte aguas ke) Sear, eee 
forse: adelphia News (e). ..-. * 
Columbus Dispatch (c) . Pittsburgh PosteGasette (m) ae7' 38 +33. eee 
Dallas News (m)..-+.---.. Pittsburgh. Press (e)....... 98, 498,302 
Pano EE Nd ogame (e) . ESD eh Sure 
ayton News (e).....-. graph (6). a5. oe 
Dayton Journal Herald ( m)| | BET. St ey oe Portland Oregonian (m).. 333,198 207, 368 
pene eee Rae ere = *244,045 353,213 pertlane: gt sper naako) ‘(e) *182,257 203, 399 
ovidence etin (e) 4 
IN OWS CED). foecttete eee 152,811 158,614|| Providence Journal Aue ane { Motor “"" "180° 961 
Des Moines Register (m).. . { 228,316 535,316] |Raleigh News& Observer (m) : 122/407 rete 
Des Moines Tribune (e)....| | 142,087]... ”...||Richmond News-Leader (e). 101/345 182,408 
Detroit Free Press (m). 433,274 483,953||Richmond Times-Dispatch | { =~ | 9° 
Detroit News (e)......-.-- 456,189 563,038 (i) ink a ee 126,344 178,284 
Detroit: Times. rina a i 408,962 537,378 Hoghesten Democrat & 2 ; 
- ronicle (mm). 25... 9.6.5 
eng and 6) re 250,090 232, ga Rochester Times-Union (e). 123140 es 
oF #3 Al 3, 2 cramenti ne 
Grand Rapids Breas ( ‘(e). | /ssa3s On Ses {{St. Louis Globe Denies ee iar Ot 
arrisburg News (e ageing ORE sears cittunt OSG. hm). on ee roan *288 366,685 
Harrisburg Patriot (m). 5658 123,623]|St. Louis Post-Dispat: #397. e 
EST Ramee Resse ess OO er 
na ISA f Hie RMR sone oneer Press (m) . 91,014|' 180,009 
Houston Chronicle (e)..... 226,515||Salt Lake City Tribun H f 
Se Sg) HERRON EA Ge Does | | seal 
tle } sa ; ews-Telegram (e). 
Indianapolis Star (m). { San Antonio Seer (mi ret "113.572 
Indianapolis News (e)..... 165,884|.......... San Antonio News (e) . { *62,154 : 
Indianapolis Times (e).... 97,85 San Antonio Light (e)..... 104°269| aes 
Jacksonville: Florida Times- San Diego Tribune (ec). 105,455 : 
Jersey City: detiey Journal cies. San Diego Union (m). { 7T'346)"" si.as6 
D an Francisco Call- " 
ORS ae mLOL214).... 2... : Bulletio, (0) eens *134,610 
eases 350, 4¢ ees Rc an Francisco Chronicl “"" 944 156 
Kansas City Times (m). { 343,025 369,656||San Francisco Sicaminer «in 333, go8 OER 
Knoxville News-Sentinel (e) 108,761 113,216]|San Francis * “ 
Little Rock: Arkansas } Seattle Postel nee se): 106,988} ow. «seine 
ntelli- 2 
Eas heces ackansas) °° ve Mansa Hen re ee 184 236) 263,392 
“it: : Seattle Times (e)......... *209; : 
Gazette (m)..........)- 95,325 106,738||South Bend Tribune (e).. _. rete iis’ 639 
TOS IE Saal (m) { 40,948 126,715 Bbokage Chronicle (e)..... J 77,487 : 
38 pokane Spokesman=:9. 7 soe hoe eae 
Telegram (e). (OS, GGL: 2.22 tee Revi 
Lae Dare: Examiner (m). 339,180) 701,994 Springticla Titans. ) Union- © val 145,023 
es He Republican (m)....... 79,810 
BEpYess CV sac #518, 1481 toes oe Springfield New EA au4 206 
oat esas Mirror & Daily oan Ba Nehe ys Hevala Sonia (e) pages i Fue baer 
Eee : Pete sth, unday H : E 
Los Angeles Times (m) : 431,989 826,929] |Syracuse sr ry fee leon aes: panipan 
Louisville Courier- Tampa Tribune (m)...... 113'400 ioe 60 
Re Rae ¥ GE oledo Blade (e)....... 
Gantene as (os 7 2<'| | TARERS). O1S.a0u Raledo lade @) oc 2c] (ABE egt) etre aes 
Memphis: Commercial | ( | °° Tulsa Tribune a Sie See ae eee TELUS a 
Mompula Bross Selita io} | T9C'5 75). 08 pall Bereot gemma { Sei848) 149,338 
“Scimitar (e).} (134,575)... 2... t - 
Miami Herald (m) . : 216,090 255,976 (m) Ot padinne Sinko eas 340,296 
Miami News (e),........- 135,488 114,613]|Washington (D.C.) nome (e)| *163'867\0 
Mumaurce Jounal (@~|  Hanz72) $5210 aa Rime a .| ses.ea4| x0 
n eee 
Nafucapelis Stara ae ag ees Se ree Washington (D. C.) Star (e) = O80 986 erty 
Minneapolis Tribune (m). 205,710 626,214 wig we EACORN Cy acts 105,339 139,095 
Nashville Banner (ce)... PLATS iig nokta: itd RC crete Ce ee 163,005} 108,547 
Beenvilie Tennessean (1m). | 112,947 197,438|| Worcester Golearans Ca) { 54,601 105,558 
ew Orleans Item (e)..... *107,003|  105,648|| Youngstown Vindicator (e) NB ord "139 993 


ro 


United States—Foundations, Public ae, and Funds 485 
FOUNDATIONS, PUBLIC TRUSTS AND FUNDS 


In thousands of dollars. Expenditures for fiscal year, 1954-1955. 


| Assets Expend. 


Assets|Expend. 


Anderson Medical Foundation. ...| 27,040} 12,982||Jordan (Arthur) Foundation...... 3,359 2 

Baron de Hirsch Fund........... 852 159||Kellogg (W. a Foundation...... Tet 4,373 

Buhl Foundation. ............... 13,494 1,354/|Kenny (Sister Blizabeth) 

Carnegie Corp. of New York...... 173,575| 247,859 ‘Foundation. 75. * ats .cos cleats 4,210} 15,670 

Carnegie Fdn. for International Kresge Foundation.............. 5,921 1954 
CACHE eee an Te ace 16,859} 31,649 Ree, (Josiah, Jr.) Foundation....| 19,104 3,614 

Carnegie Fdn. for the Advance- Markle (John & Mary) Foundation] 20,002) 14,801 

ment of Teaching............. 11,616 1,834||Mayo Association. .............. 31,816} 15,550 
Carnegie Hero Fund Commission..]....... 8,008||McGregor Fund...............:. Hi 8,618 
Carnegie Institute of Washington..| 51,508] 71,486||Am. Med. Educ. Foundation (a)..| 1,069 2,695 
Chicago Community Trust: ...... 12,133 6,384||Mellon (A. W.) Education and 
Childs Jane Coffin Memorial Fund.} 4,733 2,493 Charitable Trust. ............. 28,829| 109,561 
Cleveland Foundation........... 18,309 7,686||Milbank Memorial Fund......... 4,347) 17,912 
Commonwealth Fund............ 91,087 3,469/|New York Community Trust..... 24,509} 14,156 
Cranbrook Foundation........... ,304| 13,815||New York Foundation (1954)... .. 13,000 502 
Duke Endowment............... 136,203] 114,822||Nutrition Foundation............ 5,361 4,112 
Eagles Memorial Foundation..... 3) 288||Permanent Charity Fund......... 11,977 1,714 
Elk National Foundation......... 3,955 1,062||Phelps-Stokes Fund.............. 1,457 2,394 
Falk (Maurice & Laura) Prentiss (Elizabeth Severance) 

BOUNGatlon . sec. ce og ee hers ers 14,201 8,332 Foundation 1025). 2). she eeaniies 11,375 3,138 
Fels (Samuel S.) Fund........... 11,818 6,894||Reynolds (Z. Smith) Foundation. .| 28,000 6,835 
Field Foundation................ 14,22 5,902||Rockefeller Foundation.......... 161,045} 495,046 
Fleischmann (Max C.) Foundation.} 11,099 1,972||Runyon (Damon) Memorial 
Ford Foundation........../...-. 520,232] 63,617 Fund for Cancer Research, . .. 10,312 8,804 
Frick Education (Henry C.) Sage (Russell) Foundation. . +). | 9298. eee 

Commission. ............. ee o| ody Soe 2,183||San Francisco Foundation........ 598 165 
General Education Board........ 983) 307,787||Scaife (Sarah Mellon) Foundation.| 9,959 3,678 
Georgia Warm Springs Foundation} 3,501 1,631)|Sloan (Alfred P.) Foundation. .... 59,369] 26,681 
Golden, John Fund.............. 000s. Se: Southern Education Foundation...} 4,122} 11,319 
Guggenheim (Daniel & Florence) e 0 ae te ae eee ,530 428 

TOCA GY: Eee Or eee enacts 42,519} 10,107|/Twentieth Century Fund......... 12,134 2,512 
Hayden (Charles) Foundation.....} 51,942 ,400||Wenner-Gren Foundation........ 3,129 1,049 
Higgins Scientific Trust.......... 40,324 6,900||Whitehead (Joseph B.) Foundation} 5,728 6,995 
Indianapolis Foundation......... 4,568 3,224]|Whitney (Helen Hay) Foundation.| 6,340)....... 
Infantiie Paralysis, National Foun- Wieboldt Foundatlon............ 5,938 7,032 

MIB NION LOR ce Mies tarot apace oe jaretotegsbe 7,004| 142,074||World Peace Foundation......... 05. 2,220 


American Foundation, estab. 1925 by Edward W. 
Bok for charitable, scientific, literary and education 
activities and to promote the welfare of mankind. 
Address: 1718 Lincoln-Liberty Bldg., Phila. 7, Pa. 


M. D. Anderson Foundation, estab. 1936 by 
M. D. Anderson for improving conditions among 
workers generally .. . and for support, and main- 
tenance of hospitals, homes and institutions for 
care of the sick, the young, the aged, and the in- 
competent and. helpless, Chief project is the de- 
velopment of the Texas Medical Center in Hous- 
ton. Address: 520 First National Bank Bldg., 
Houston 2, Texas. 


Babe Ruth Foundation, estab. 1947 is dedicated 
to the interests of the youth of America. Is coop- 
erating with Children’s Village, Dobbs Ferry-on- 
the-Hudson. Secretary: Melvyn Gordon Lowenstein, 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y- 


Baron de Hirsch Fund, estab, 1891, its purpose 
being Americanization and assimilation of Jewish 
immigrants, and supports the Jewish Agricultural 
Society which is its main activity at present. 
Address: 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Buhl Foundation, founded 1928 to stimulate the 
advancement of human-—-welfare by experiment, 
demonstration, and-research; Principal grants have 
peen in the Pittsburgh district in regional econom- 
ic. social, and historical research, higher education 
and research in the natural sciences. Address: 
Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


rnegie Corporation of N. Y., estab. 1911 by 
hugeey "Carnegie for advancement of diffusion of 
knowledge and understanding in the U.S. and 
British Commonwealth. Present program includes 
support of specific undertakings in institutions of 
higher education, organizations and agencies de- 
yoted to general education in national interests 
and international affairs, and in carefully planned 
enterprises which give promise of new knowledge 
through research and studies which may point to 
better conditions. Address: 589 Fifth Ave., New 

xX. 


York 17, N. 


rnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
Pa. 1910 directs its activities toward the fur- 
therance of international understanding; the de- 
velopment of orderly organized international 
relations, particularly through the United Nations; 
and education about world affairs. Activities com- 
prise research, publications, conferences and co- 
operation with other ercure and individuals in the 
United States and abroad. The 12-story Carnegie 
Endowment International Center, located adjacent 
to the United Nations Headquarters in New York 
City, was constructed by the Carnegie Endowment 
to provide office and meeting facilities for organi- 
zations concerned with international affairs and 
human welfare. Address: Carnegie Endowment 
International Center, United Nations Plaza at 
46th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, estab. 1905 aims to provide “‘retiring 
pensions without regard to race, sex, creed, or 
color, for teachers’ of universities, colleges and 
technical schools in the United States and Cana- 
da.’’ Has paid retiring allowances to 5,420 former 
teachers and pensions to their widows. The list of 
those eligible has been closed. Address: 589 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Carnegie Hero Fund Commission, estab. 1904 
aims “‘to place those following peaceful vocation, 
who have been injured in heroic effort to save 
human life in somewhat better positions pecuniar- 
ily than before, until again able to work. In case 
of death, the widow and children, or other depen- 
dents, to be provided for until she remarries, and 
the children until they reach self-supporting age. 
The medal shall be given even if the doer be un- 
injured, and also a sum of money, should the 
Commission deem such gift desirable.’ Address: 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Carnegie Institution of Washington, estab. 1902 
encourages investigation, research and discovery, 
and fundamental research in fields not normally 
covered by other agencies. Has organized its own 
departments of research in astronomy, terres- 
trial science, the biological sciences and archaeol- 
oey- lope 1530 P St., N. W., Washington 


2 . 


Chicago Community Trust, estab. 1915, for bet- 
ter conservation and use of charitable trust funds. ~ 
Assets are held in trust of Chicago Banks, income 
is distributed under supervision of a Citizens’ Com- 
mittee. Address: 10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Children’s Fund of Michigan, was estab. in 1929 
by U. S. Senator James Couzens ‘to promote the 
health, welfare and happiness of the children of 
the State of Michigan and elsewhere in the world.”’ 
Principal and earnings to be spent within 25 years 
from the date of the gift. Under the terms of the 
Trust which created it, the Fund ceased to exist 
April 30, 1954. 660 Frederick St.; Detroit 2, Mich. 


Childs Jane Coffin Memorial Fund for Medical 
Research, estab. 1937, by Starling W. Childs and 
Alice S. Coffin as a gift in trust to Yale Dniversity, 
primarily for medical research into causes, origins, 
and treatment of cancer, or other subject if 
advisable. 333 Cedar St., New Haven, Conn. 


Cleveland Foundation, organized 1914, to use 
funds for public educational or charitable pur- 
poses to benefit inhabitants of Cleveland and 
other communities in Ohio. Address: 1432 Union 
Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Commonwealth Fund, estab. 1918 by Mrs. 
Stephen V. Harkness; expanded by gifts from her 
and from Mr. and Mrs. Edward 8. Harkness, 
chiefly for medical education, experimental health 
services, medical research. Fellowships are offered 


i 
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United States—Foundations, Public Trusts and Funds 


oP es Poe el Pig ee 


uate students and civil servants from the 
Britieh conmenmestth and, invitation, to 
Fann aches tad elie elt are"elven 
m e and a: 
aid "teae! nes and research in the U.S. 1 East 
75th St., New York 21, N. Y. 


Cranbrook Foundation, estab. 1927 with an en- 
dowment from Se G, and Ellen S. Booth, for 
ae Sty omg rae of ie id 
cultur: rojects begun 
Bloomfield, Mich, 


Duke Endowment, estab. 1924, by James Buchan- 
an Duke to promote ‘‘the needs of mankind along 
persica, mental and spiritual lines’? in the South. 
Duke University is a beneficiary. Other schools 
in the Carolinas also receive funds. Other ob- 
jectives are the maintenance of hospitals, and the 
care of superannuated Methodist preachers and 
orphans. Address: Power Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
an ce me secretary, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


Eagles Memorial Foundation, estab. 1944, by the 
Grand Aerie Fraternal Order of Eagles as a ‘“‘Liv- 
ing Memorial’ in honor of Eagle servicemen and 
servicewomen of our Armed Forces. It provides 
medical, surgical, clinical, dental and oa care 
and educational grants for children of those mem- 
bers of the Order who were killed in action or died 
before Jan. 1, 1952 as a direct result of wounds or 
illness contracted while serving in the Armed 
Forces of the U. S. or Canada during World War 
II, and for the children of those members of the 
Order who are killed in action or died before Sept. 
1, 1955, as a direct result of wounds or illness con- 
tracted while serving in the stated Armed Forces 
subsequent to World War II, which includes the 
Korean Campaign. Address: 321 N. Michigan St., 
South Bend 1, Ind. 


Thomas Alva Edison Foundation, estab. 1946, 
publishes booklets on the principal inventions of 
Edison and is presently sponsoring a program in 
association with various professional science teach- 
ing societies and state departments of education to 
explore various educational problems, particularly 
those problems in connection with engineering and 
science, Address: Main St. at Lakeside Ave., West 
Orange, N. J. 


Elks National Foundation, estab. 1928, functions 
under constitutional amendment adopted by the 
Grand Lodge of the B, P. Order of Elks, to foster 
such charitable, educational and benevolent activ- 
ities of the Order as the Trustees may determine. 
Address: 16 Court St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation, estab. 1929. 
Activities devoted principally to financing researck 
studies, by other organizations of economic prob- 
lems affecting the operation and development of 
the domestic economy of the United States and to 
financing ere aint and projects at American col- 
leges and universities to further their efforts to 
prepare their students for participation in politics 
as & prone of citizenship. Address: Farm- 
ers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Samuel S. Fels Fund, estab. 1935 by the late 
Samuel S. Fels. Activities include the furtherance 
of scientific, educational or charitable projects 
tending to improve human life. The projects are 
mainly in the field of medicine, Address: 1315 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Field Foundation, estab. 1940 by Marshall Field, 
funds to be used for charitable, scientific and edu- 
cational purposes, The largest recent grant was 
$250,000 to the University of Chicago for neighbor- 
hood development project in community conserva- 
tion. Address: 135 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
& 250 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Max C. Fleischmann Foundation of Nevada, 
estab. 1951 by Major Fleischmann, To date it has 
received about $10,000,000 and its present income 
is at the annual rate of about $390,000. Trustees 
have the widest latitude. Gifts have been made 
to educational, scientific (both medical and indus- 
trial research) organizations, hospitalization, con- 
servation, character building, religious and relief 
Sreatiens Address. P. O. Box 1871. Reno, 
Nevada. 


Ford Foundation, estab. 1936, under the laws of 
the State of Michigan, for receiving and administer- 
ing funds for scientific, educational and charitable 
purposes, all for the public welfare. The Founda- 
tion’s resources are to be used to support studies, 
research and other activities on human needs 
that are social rather than physical in character. 
Assets (Dec. 31, 1953), $520,232,088; grants. and 
expenses for 1953, $63,617,383. Address: 477 Madi- 


son Ave., New York 22, N. Y., and 3331 Greenfield 
Rd., Dearborn, Mich. 


Fund for Adult Education, estab. April 1951 by 
the Ford Foundation and assigned responsibility 


for the improvement and 
adult education. Grants from 

oe Pers or other 4 te 
Address: 895 Madison Ave, New York, N.Y. 


Fund for the Advancement of Education, estab. 
April, 1951, by the Ford Foundation to handle its 
responsibilities in the field of formal education. 
Total grants from the Ford Foundation from in- 
ception through June 30, 1955, $56,813,319. Total 
Sralets troms irgeetine: ttcenghs ine: ae 

Toj rom inception oug: ; . 
pet iat Address: 655 m Ave., New York 


Henry C. Frick Educational Commission, set 
up 1909, in Pittsburgh for improvement of teach- 
ing in the city’s public schools. Original fund later 
increased to $2,500,000 by Mr. Frick. Address: 
1924 Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


General Education Board, estab, 1902 by John D. 
Rockefeller, to promote “education within the 
U.S.A. without distinction of race, sex or creed. 

Its program, now in process of ation, has 
knee sponte — education = southern states, 
giving consideration prim: quality = 
cation, a. graduate work. Emphasized 
instruction in fields related to economic develop- 
ment of the South; aided research in social and 
natural sciences, humanities and agriculture; pro- 
moted training of personnel and improvement of 
aka ee Address: 49 West 49th St., New 

or! PIN, ae 


Georgia Warm Springs Foundation, estab. 1927, 
as a sanitarium and_ hospital at Warm Springs, 

., to aid those suffering from the after-effects 
of infantile paralysis, and as a training center 
for professional workers in the treatment of 
poliomyelitis after-effects, Address: 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. 


John Golden Fund, estab. 1943 for. the benefit 
and cultural advancement of the legitimate 
theatre. Golden, Broadway producer died June 
17, 1955. He left over $1,000,000 to the Fund. 


Grant Foundation, estab. 1936 by William T. 
Grant. Chief interest is in the social sciences 
in the field of human relations. The Foundation's 
concern with prevention is being directed toward 
the development of positive mental health. Cur- 
rent concentration upon projects which may con- 
tribute to the growth of emotionally stable chil- 
ae Address: 130 East 59th St., New York 22 

Ra 


Daniel and Florence Guggenheim Foundation, 
founded 1924, aims to promote ‘‘through charitable 
and benevolent activities, the well-being of man- 
kind throughout the world.” Address: 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. 


John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion, founded 1925, offers Fellowships to citizens 
and permanent residents of the U. S., to further 
the development of scholars and artists . . 
have unusual ability. Grants are normally $3,000 
a_year, A limited number of Fellowships are 
offered, for work in the U. S., to citizens of all the 
Latin American Republics, of the Republic of the 
Philippines, of Canada and of the British Carib- 
bean. Address: 551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. ¥. 


Charles Hayden Foundation, estab. 1837, for 
which Mr. Hayden gave his residuary estate to 
assist needy boys and young men, preferably in 
Boston and New York. Founder was particularly 
interested in boys’ clubs, boys’ camps, and similar 
projects dealing with underprivileged boys. 
Address: 25 Broad St,, New York 4 ie 


Heckscher Foundation for Children, estab. 1921 
by August Heckscher. Activities solely for benefit 
of children. Donations to children’s organizations, 
hospitals, nursery schools playgrounds, recrea- 
tional programs. Address: Mrs. Arthur Smadbeck, 
president, 247 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Higgins Scientific Trust, estab. 1948, by the will 
of Eugene Higgins, for education and research in 
natural and physical sciences at Columbia, Har- 
vard, Princeton and Yale Universities. Income 
distribution for academic year 1955-56 amounted 
to $1,160,000 or $290,000 to each university, Ad- 
dress; U. S. Trust Co. of N. Y¥., 45 Wall St., New 
York 5, N. Y. 


Indianapolis Foundation, estab. 1916. 
munity trust to promote ‘the welfare of 
residing in that city. Interests include chi 
fare, recreation, the handicapped, and the grant- 
year 1958 were 144 06 haute aise, salendat 

,062. ress 615 No, A 
St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. pe 


Industrial Hygiene Foundation of America estab. 
1935 for the advancement of health in indus 
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Studies are conducted for 370 member companies 
by the Foundation’s staff of physicians, chemists, 
engineers, toxicol ts and industrial hygienists, 
for the prevention of industrial diseases and for 
the improvement of working conditions. Research 

ants are made to other institutions. Address: 
ee Institute, 4400 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 13, 


James Foundation (which should be distin- 
pened from subsequently formed James Founda- 
jon of New York). incorp. in Missouri in April 
1941, was sponsored and organized by the New 
York Community Trust, 70 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. It gives effect to desires expressed 
by the late Lucy Wortham James and acts as a 
supervising agency for a program of philan- 
thropic projects located in Phelps and Crawford 
Counties, Missouri. Its expenditures to the end 
of 1954 were $630,790 and its assets at Dec. 31, 
1954, were $373,178. It has received annual grants 
from the Lucy Wortham James Memorial in the 
New York Community Trust. 


Arthur Jordan Foundation, estab. 1928 by Mr. 
Jordan, the income may be applied to charitable, 
educational, religious, literary and scientific pur- 

oses, and social advancement, including music and 
he arts, in order to promote the well-being of 
mankind throughout the world, particularly in the 
United States. Address: Indianapolis, Ind. 


Juilliard Musical Foundation, estab, 1920 by Aug- 
ustus D. Juilliard to aid'in completing the musical 
education of worthy students; also to provide musi- 
cal entertainment for the general public. Main- 
tains the Juilliard School of Music, 120 Claremont 
Ave,, New York 27, N. Y., which handles its own 
program. The School has added dancing to the 
courses of study which it offers. Address: Mr. M. 
Steilen, Sec., 31 Nassau St., New York 5. N. Y. 


W. K. Kellogg Foundation, estab. 1930. Present 
activities are in support of agriculture, medicine, 
education, dentistry, nursing, public health and 
hospital, administration. Address: 250 Champion 
St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Sister Elizabeth Kenny Foundation, founded 1943 
to combat poliomyelitis through the application 
of the most effective diagnostic and treatment 
techniques as developed by Sister Kenny, and to 
perform research into nature of the disease and 
its prevention. _A comprehensive medical and 
public information program is maintained. Schol- 
arships are provided for training qualified regis- 
tered nurses and physical therapists to become 
Kenny Therapists. Foundation operates treat- 
ment centers through authorized chapters. Activ- 
ities financed entirely by public contributions. 
Address: National Headquarters, 2400 Foshay 
Tower, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Kresge Foundation, estab. 1924 with a trust 
made by S. S. Kresge, for the ‘‘promotion of 
eleemosynary, philanthropic and charitable means 
of ‘any or all of the means of human progress, 
whether they be for the benefit of religious, 
charitable, benevolent or educational institutions 
or public benefactions.’’ Address:~ 2727 ..Second 
Ave., Detroit 32, Mich. 


Lalor Foundation- was established in 1953. Its 
principal aetivity comprises summer awards to 
younger university and college faculty members 
for-research emphasizing applications of chemistry 
and physics to problems in any field of biology. 
There are 40 awards scheduled for 1956, of value 
$900, for single men and women, and $1,100 for 
married persons. Appointments are made from 
applications filed before January 15, with an- 
nouncement thereof on March 14. Address: 4400 
Lancaster Pike, Wilmington 5,- Del. 


osiah Macy, Jr. Foundation, estab. 1930 by Mrs. 
Kate Macy Ladd ‘‘the interest of the Foundation 
to be devoted primarily to the fundamental 
aspects of health, of sickness, and of methods for 
the relief of suffering’; in particular to such spe- 
cial problems in medical sciences, medical arts and 
medical education as require for their solution 
studies and efforts in correlated fields as well, such 
as biology and the social sciences. Address: 16 West 
46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


John and Mary R. Markle Foundation, estab. 
1927, limits activities to grants to institutions in 
support of specific projects primarily in_medicine 
in the United. States and Canada. Sums are 
appropriated for ‘‘Scholars in Medical Science, 
as part of a program to keep young doctors on 
teaching and research stafis of medical schools. 
Address: 511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Mayo Associatio founded 1919 by Dr. Wil- 
liam i Mayo end Df. Charles H. Mayo, for the 
advancement of medical education and research 
in human ailments and investigation of problems 
of hygiene, health and public welfare, also to 


assist medical, surgical and scientific research 
the broadest pense, Address: Rochester, phere 


McGregor Fu estab. in 1925 by Tracy W. Mc- 
Gregor to relieve the misfortunes and promote the 
well-being of mankind by charitable, religious, 
benevolent or educational uses. Address: 2486 
National Bank Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 


American Medical Education Foundation, estab. 
1951 by the American Medical Association with 
contributions from ee and medical or- 
ee The ational 


A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable Trust 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., founded by Andrew W. Mellon 
Dec. 30, 1930. The trustees have decided to de- 
vote the remaining funds of the trust to educa- 
tional and charitable pres institutions and 
purposes in and around that city. Address: 525 
Wm. Penn Pl., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Milbank Memorial Fund, estab. 1905 by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Milbank Anderson ‘‘to improve the phys- 
ical, mental and moral condition of humanity and 
generally to advance charitable and benevolent 
objects.’’ Mrs. Anderson increased her gifts until 
they amounted to $9,315,175 at the time of her 
death in 1921. Emphasis is given to activities which 
are preventive rather than palliative. Address: 40 
Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 


New York Community Trust, estab. 1923, a com- 
posite charitable foundation administers 105 sep- 
arate philanthropic trusts, holds funds valued at 
$24,508,837, appropriated $1,140,977 in 1954, and 
has made cumulative grants in excess of $14,150,- 
000. The Trust was established in 1923 to manage 
multiple funds for charitable purposes. These 
funds range from less than $10,000 to more than 
$2,000,000, Outpayments in 1954 were made from 
98 separate trusts and went to 281 agencies in 82 
cities and 4 foreign countries. The largest portion 
of grants went to institutions in the State of New 
York, followed by Missouri, Vermont and New 
Jersey. To supervise a program of philanthropic 
projects in the Ozark foothills southwest of St. 
Louis, the James Foundation was created by the 
New | York Community Trust in 1941 and incor- 
porated in Missouri. Both organizations are located 
at 71 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


(See also James Foundation and Westchester 
Welfare Foundation) 


New York Foundation, estab. 1909, receives and 
maintains a fund or funds; applies income thereot 
to altruistic purposes, charitable, benevolent, edu- 
cational or otherwise, within the United States. 
Address: 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Nutrition Foundation, estab. 1941 by food and 
related manufacturers to support a research and 
educational program in the science of nutrition. 
Address: 99 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


‘Permanent Charity Fund, organized 1915 in Bos- 
ton to accept gitts to the fund, the income of in- 
vested principal to be applied to charitable pur- 
poses. Committee consists of residents of 
Massachusetts not holding public office. Address: 
100 Franklin St., Boston 10, Mass. 


Pew Memorial Foundation, created 1948 in 
memory of Joseph N. and Mary Anderson Pew. 
Their children formed the foundation with a gift 
of 880,000 shares of the Sun Oil Co. common stock 
for religious, charitable, scientific, literary or edu- 
cational purposes. The directors may expend 
either principal or income. Address: 1608 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Phelps-Stokes Fund, incorp. 1911 to improve 
housing conditions in New York City and encour- 
age practical education for underprivileged people. 
Address: 101 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Elizabeth Severance Prentiss Foundation, estab. 
Jan. 1939, by Mrs. Prentiss; became operative on 
her death in January, 1944. General purposes are 
to promote medical and surgical research; initiate 
and advance activities designed to promote public 
health; aid hospitals and health institutions in 
Cuyahoga County (Ohio) that are organized and 
operated exclusively for public, charitable purposes; 
improve methods of hospital management and ad- 
ministration, and support plans to make hospital 
and medical care available to individuals of all 
classes. Trustee, National City Bank of Cleveland. 
Address: P. O. Box 5756, Cleveland 1, Ohio, 


Wilhelm Reich Foundation, estab. 1949, with an 
endowment of $73,026. A non-profit, ucational 
and research organization dedicated to conducting 
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research and teaching in cosmic orgone energy (or- 

e physics, orgone bio-physics) and * 

fe ongoae energy. otal sanets, $87 960; expend 

me energy. To i 968; - 

tires, 4 34.233. ‘AG ss; Orgonon, P. O. Rangeley, 
Maine. 


Z. Smith Reynolds Foundation, estab. 1936 by 
Richard J. Reynolds, Mrs. Mary Reynolds Bab- 
cock and Mrs. Nancy Reynolds Bagley, for char- 
itable, civic and eleemosynary purposes within 
the State of North Carolina, by a grant of all the 
roperty received by them from the estate of their 
late brother, Zachary Smith Reynolds. On Sept. 
10, 1951, the principal of the Foundation was in- 
ereased by approximately $14,000,000 by a bequest 
from the late W. N. Reynolds, uncle of the found- 
ets. Since July 1, 1947, most of the income has 
been contributed to Wake Forest College for its 
program for enlargement and relocation near 
Winston-Salem. Address: 1206 Reynolds Bldg., 
Winston-Salem 3, N. C. 


Rockefeller Foundation, estab. 1913, its charter 
urpose ‘‘to promote the well being of mankind 
Ehroughout the world.’’ In terms of broad objec- 
tive the Foundation’s program is the advancement 
of knowledge and the effective application of 
knowledge to human interests and needs. Its pro- 
gram areas are as follows: medical education and 
public health, biological and medical research, 
agriculture, social sciences, and humanities. With- 
in each of these areas certain specific fields re- 
ceive emphasis, Except to a limited extent in public 
health and agriculture the Foundation does not 
itself engage in research, but seeks to advance its 
urposes through grants to universities, research 
tne itutes, and other qualified agencies conducting 
work within the scope of the Foundation’s pro- 
ram, and in the training, through postdoctoral 
éllowships, of competent personnel in its various 
fields of interest. Address: 49 West 49th St., New 
York 20, N. Y. 


Damon Runyon Memorial Fund for Cancer Re- 
search, estab, 1947. As of June, 1955, $8,960,563 
had been allocated in 549 grants and 316 fellow- 
ships in 193 institutions in 48 states, the District 
of Columbia and 16 foreign countries, Resources 
entirely devoted to research in the field of cancer. 
It does not maintain or support any clinical facili- 
ties, nor does it operate any laboratories of its 
own. Address: 39912 Madison Ave.—Bldg. E— 
12th floor, New York, N. Y. 


Russell Sage Foundation, created 1907 by Mrs. 
Russell Sage, as a memorial to her husband, to 
improve social and living conditions in the U.S. Its 
present program is designed to increase the appli- 
cation in social practice of the results of social 
science research, Address: 505 Park Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. 


San Francisco Foundation, a community trust, 
estab. 1948 to provide for management and use of 
numerous philanthropic trusts. Nine banks are 
trustees. Funds are disbursed, primarily in the San 
Francisco area, by a seven-member committee of 
citizens chosen for their knowledge of the needs 
of the community. Balfour Bldg, 351 California 
St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Sarah Mellon Scaife Foundation, estab. 1941 by 
Sarah Mellon Scaife, for religious, charitable, sci- 
entific, literary and educational purposes, with 
particular consideration to encourage and. foster 
research in medical science for the good of man- 
kind, Special consideration is given to the Pitts- 
burgh area and Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. 
Address; 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


National Science Foundation, estab. by Act of 
1950, to promote the progress of science; advance 
the national health, prosperity, and welfare; and 
secure the national defense. During the fiscal 
year 1955 about 2 billion dollars of scientific funds 
will be obligated by federal agencies, including 
sums allocated for basic and applied research in 
physical, social, and life sciences, and latter in- 
cluding biological, medical, and agricultural 
Sciences, Address: Alan T. Waterman, director, 
1520 H St., N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 


Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, founded 1934, makes 
grants-in-aid to fully accredited educational and 
charitable institutions of recognized standing. 
Among cutrent recipients are the Sloan-Kittering 
Institute for Cancer Research, Mass. Inst. of 
Tech., Dartmouth College, New York Univ., Tuske- 
gee Institute, The Conservation Foundation, Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, Telepro- 
grams Inc., The Brookings Institution, and some 
30 additional colleges and universities. Address: 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Southern Education Foundation, formed in 1937 
by consolidation of the Peabody Education Fund 
(1867), the John F. Slater Fund (1882), the 
Anna T. Jeanes Fund (1907), and the Virginia 
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Cypress St., N.E., Atlanta 8, Ga. 


Henry L. Stimson Fund for Research in World 
Ps niversity by an initial 
estab ie RL er y ve Ensign 


‘lyin, 
University, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 


Sugar Research Foundation sponsors research 
on the role of sugar in plants and animals, in- 


York 5, N. ¥ 


Turrell Fund, estab. 1935 by Herbert and Mar- 
garet Turrell, for religious, charitable, literary, 
scientific or educational purposes, particularly for 
the benefit of children in the U.S., who because of 
the death, disability or other failure of one or both 
parents are dep ent upon others or are living 
or being reared in unhealthy, unwholesome or im- 
proper environment: or for the benefit of children 
or adults who are mentally incompetent or defec- 
tive and are committed to, or in care of, accredited 
institutions organized for the relief of such per- 
sons; or for these who because of age or infirmity 
are dependent upon others. Address: 100 No. 
Arlington Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


Twentieth Century Fund was founded 1919 by 
Edward A. Filene, to promote better ‘‘economic, 
industrial, civic and educational conditions in the 
U. S."" Since 1937-1938, all resources of the Fund 
have been devoted to its own program of scientific 
research and public education on current economic 
and social problems. Address: 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological 
Research, created and endowed in 1941 as The 
Viking Fund, is a non-profit foundation for the 
promotion and support’ of scientific, educational, 
and charitable enterprises. Actively interested in 
the field of ma es and rela sciences, Ad- 
dress: 14 East 7ist St., New York 21, N. Y. 


Westchester Welfare Foundation, a group of 
charitable funds for application in that county, is 
financed from, and administered as part of, the 
New York Community Trust. Its resources at Dec. 
31, 1954 were. $133,855, and its cumulative disburse- 
ments to the end of that year were $138,582. 


Joseph B. Whitehead Foundation, estab. 1937 
by Joseph B. Whitehead, Jr., one-fourth of income 
to be distributed to orphans’ homes; balance to be 
used in territory of Atlanta, Ga., for charity and 
in the relief of pain, suffering and poverty, with= 
out regard to race, creed or color. Address: 205 
Whitehead Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Helen Hay Whitney Foundation, estab. 1947, 
‘‘to promote basic research in rheumatic fever and 
rheumatic heart disease.’’ Maintains a central 
clearing house of information on rheumatic fever 
facilities and programs. Grants and fellowships 
committed in 1953 totaled $188,333. Address: Rm. 
F231, 525 East 68th St., New York 21, N. Y. 


Wieboldt Foundation, founded 1921 by Mr. and 
Mrs. Wm. A. Wieboldt. Provides grants for worthy 
charitable institutions serving the Metropolitan 
Area of Chicago with preference to: (1) Projects 
of a pioneering or experimental nature; (2) Dem- 
onstrations of new or untried plans or methods. 
Address: 1580 Sherman Ave., Evanston, fil, 


Woodrow Wilson Foundation, estab. 1922, car- 
ries on an educational program for the furtherance 
of Wilson’s ideals. Has published and made 
available texts of official documents, from Wilson's 
14 Points to the present. It is a distribution center 
for publications of the U. S. Dept. of State and of 
the United Nations; has published a study of 
United States foreign economic policy. Assets ap- 
proximately $900,000. Address: 45 East 65th St. 
New York 21, N. Y. : 


World Peace Foundation, founded 1910, to “‘pro- 
mote peace, justice and good will among nations.” 
seeks to increase public understanding of inter- 
mevtonay prepieri by. hes peste presentation of 

acts of international relations. : 
Mt. Vernon St., Boston 8, Mass. ce scie 
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Associations and Societies in the United States 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


In most instances associations and societies whose names begin with American National, Association, 
Society, etc., are listed under ‘‘key’’ words: Amputation Foundation, National; Booksellers Association, 


American; Veterans Committee, American, 
membership. " 


etc. 


ish Capital Punishment, American League 
te (1929), 14 Pearl St., Brookline 46, Mass.; Exec. 
i a Van Waters. 


neoin Assn.” (1908), 7104 First Natl. 
Bank Bldg., Springfield, Ill.; Exec. Sec., Roy P. 


Epa Seeerenits 
edicine of Brook! see Medical 
Sorlets no, ey mt 
Medicine, N.Y. (1847), 2 East 103rd 
st. New Sore 29, N. Y.; Dir., Howard R. 
accountant American Institute of (1887), 270 
Madison aves wiles York 16, N. Y.; 25,447; Exec. 
L. Car 
Accountants, N. v! Society of (1900), 128 Sum- 
mit Ave., Bloomfield, N. J.; Sec., Frank Sterbenz. 
Actors Equity Assn. isl), 45 West 47th St., 
New York 36, N. Y.; Sec., Angus Duncan. 
of aces in (1882), 


Actors’ Fund 1619 Broad- 
way, aed eS 19, N. Y.; 2,659; Gen. Mer., War- 
ren Munsell 

ate Society i (1949), 208 es bear’ Salle 
St., Chicago 4, Ill.; 1,499; Exec. Sec., A. A. Mc- 
Kinnie. 

Adult Education Assn. of the U. S. A. (1951), 
743 No. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.; 12,000; 


Pres., Paul L. Essert. 
Adul 


t Education, Institute of (1941), Rm. 203, 
Teachers goreee. ew York 27, N. ; Exec. Offi- 
cer, Paul L. 


Advancement oF Colored People, Natl. ae for 
the pr si cde West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y.: 
250, y Wilkins. 


reer of Management, Soc. for_ the 
eeeh is hacia Ave., New York, N. Y.; Exec. 

Pi ivsrtistee Assn. of National (1912), 285 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec,. Peter W. 
Allport. 

Adventurers Club of N. Y. (1917), P. O. Box 
1247 Church St. Sta., New York, N. Y. 

Advertising Agencies, American Assn. of (1917), 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., 
Frederic Gamble. : 

Advertising Club of New York (1896 as Sphinx 
Club; Bree oe name, 1915), 23 Park Ave., New 
York 16 Y.; Man. Dir., Charles C. Green 

Eeeecione Federation of America (1905), 250 
West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y.; 30,000: 
Pres., Elon G. rton 

Advertising Research Found. (1936), 11 West 
42d St,,-New York 36, N. Y.; Sec., Edward F. 

P.O. Box 26, 


Herrick. 

Aero Medical Assocaition (1929), 
Marion, Ohio; 2,000; Sec., T. H. Sutherland, M.D. 

Aeronautic Assn. of USA, Natl. (1922), 1025 
Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, { Gate 
9,000; Pres., T. G. Lanphier, Jr. 

Aeronautical Sciences, Institute of (1932), 2 East 
64th ae New York 21, N.-Y.; 10, 500; Sec., 


Robert R. Dexter. 
Agricultural Engineers, American Society of 
Joseph, Mich.; 4,400; 


(1907), a Main St., St. 
Sec., B. Lanham 

Agricultural History Society (1919), Rm. 3905 
So. Agric. Bldg., U. S. Agric. Marketing Service, 
Washington 25, Cz; Wayne D. 


Sec.-Treas., 
Rasmussen. 
Agronomy, semi Soc. of (1907), W. Va. 
¥ f Va.; Pohlman, 


Univ., Morgantown, W Sec., G. G. 
Air Ces Engineers (see Heating and 
Air Conditioning 
Air Force Aid Society (1942), Tempo 8, ety 
pelea be ae ey rt es 0; Sec., A. E 
Jones ri en 
Pair worte! bo ager gr (1946), Mills Bldg., Wash- 


ington 6, D. 40,000; Sec., Julia B. Rosenthal. 
wit wr anpant Assn. of America (1936), 1107 
Sixteenth St., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec. J. D. 
Durand. 


of America (1919), 


Aircraft Industries Assn. 
Har- 


Shoreham Bldg., Washington 5, D. C.; Sec., 
rison Brand, Jr. 

Airline Pilots “Assn. , (1931); 55th St. & Cicero 
Ave,. Chicago, Ill.; 12,000; Pres., C. N. Sayen. 
Alcoholics Anonymous (June 10, ae Box 459, 
Grand Central Annex, New York, Yi; 150,000; 
address communications to Lanetned 

Alexander Graham Bell Assn. for the Deaf 
(Sept. 16, 1890 as Volta Speech Assn. for the 
Deaf; present name, 1954), 1537 35th St., N.W., 
Washington 7, D. C.; Exec. Sec., Alice Dunlap. 

Allied Youth (1934), 1709 M St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; Exec. Sec., Roy Ww. Breg. 

Alpine Club, America ( 1902), 113 East 90th St., 
New York 28, N. Y.; Pres., Bradley B. Gilman. 

Altrusa International (1917), 332 So. Michigan 


Figures following address are for total living 
Tibia ate 4, Tll.; 13,500; Dir. Publicity, Lucille 
: iation, National 1946), 436 West 

.» Dr. Rachel 


Alumni Assoc 
160th St., New York 32, N. Y.; 
D. Wilkinson, Apt. 5. 


Alumni Council, American (1913), 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washing cre D. c Para Exec. © 
Sec., weneae Stewart, Jr. 

Ama (see under eo: 


American Federation shoe thee, 15, 1881), 

F. of L. Bldg., Pa Mass sainsene Ave., N.W., 
Washington eb res., George Meany; Sec.- 
Treas., William F. CS chnit tzler. 

American Indian Affairs, pigs on path 
East s6th St., New York 38, ion 


ea 
Stevens. 
American Indians, sabttos: Congress of (1944), 
1346 Connecticut Ave., habe To 6, Dine 


Exec. Dir., Mrs. Helen. L. Peter: 


American Irish Historical Society (Jan. 20, 
1897), 991 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y.; 
Pres.-Gen., James McGurrin. 

American Legion, The (Mar. 15-17, 1919, in 
Paris. France), 700 No. Pennsylvania St., In- 
dianapolis 6, Ind.; 2,523,063; Natl. Adjt., Henry 
H. Dudley. 

American Legion Auxiliary (Nov. 10, 1919), 
TIT No. Meridian St., Indianapolis 7, Ind.; 1,000,- 


000; Natl. Sec., Mrs. Jane Gould Richworth. 
American Life Convention (1906), 230 No. Michi- 
Russell. 
American Oriental Society (1842), 329 Sterling 
Sec., Fer- 
ris J. Stephens. 
American Scandinavian Foundation (1910), 127 
Robert A. Hunter. 
American States, Organization of (see Pan 
American Swedish Historical Foundation (1926), 
1900 Pattison Ave., 
American Swedish Institute (1929), 2601 Oak- 
land Ave., Minneapolis, Minn.; Dir., D. L. Nord- 
American Unity, 
20 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y.; Exec. 
American Veterans of World War I and noes 
Washington 6, D. C-.3- 125,000; Exec. Sec., Nand 
Scholthauer. 
National (1949), 432 
West 44th St., New York, N. Y.; 
Gans 
(1906), 960 Paul Broad Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo.; 
181 clubs; Exec. Sec., L. S. Williams. ns 
3 
Wisoassett Washington 16, D. C.; 
Capt. Finn Ronne, USNR. 


gan Ave., Chicago 1, Ti.; Dir. Publicity, James 
Memorial Library, New Haven, Conn.; 
East 73rd St., New York 21, N. Y.; 3,200; Sec.. 
American Union) 
Philadelphia 45, Pa.; Pres., 
Walter G. Nord. 
quist. 
Common Council for (1921) 
Dir., Read Lewis. 
AMVETS, (1944) 1710 Rhode Island Ave., 
Amputation Foundation, 
Sec., Sylvoin 
Angling and Casting Clubs, National Assn. of 
Antarctic Association, American (1944), 
res., 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith (1913), 


212 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; 350,000; 
Natl. Dir., Benjamin R. Epstet n. 
Antiquarian Society, American (1812), Salis- 


bury St. at Park Ave., Worcester 9, Mass.; Sec., 
Clifford K. Shipton. 

Anti-Saloon League of America (see Temper- 
ance League, Natl.) 

Aquarian Society (1892), c/o American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, Central Park West at 


79th St., New York 25, Ysj~ Pres:; “LyYAe 
Randel. 

Arbitration Association, American (1926), 477 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; Exec. V. P., 


J. Noble Braden. 

Archaeological Institute of America (1879), 
608 Library Bldg., Uniy. of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati 21, Ohio; 2,600; Sec., Cedric Boulter. 

Archery Assn., National (1879), ae Bay View 
Ave., Santa Ana, Calif.; Sec. Robert Kest. 

Architects, American Institute Yee (1857), 1735 
New York Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
10.300; Adm. Sec., J. W. Rankin 

Architects, New York Society of (1906), 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y.; Sec., John 
Carroll, 

Architectural League of N. Y. (1881) 115 East 
40th St., New York 16, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Anna 
Clarke. 

Archivists, Society of American (1936), Ford 
Motor Co. Archives, 300 Schaefer Rd., Dearborn, 
Mich.; Sec., Henry E. Edmunds. 

Armed Forces Communications and Electronics 
Association (1946), 1624 Eye Street N. W., Wash- 
pen D. C.; over 10,000; Exec. Sec., George P. 
Dixo 
poe and Navy Legion of Valor of the U. S. j 


101 
J. 


A. (April 23,— welt Rae rs ear Pitts- 


Lt. 
Arm vy Union of USA qaase), 57 i Mount- Cliff 
fort) St, B adeae 15, Mass.; Natl. Adjt., Angelo M. 
sso. 


Army the Philippines, Natl. Society (Aug. 
13, 1800), 102 Beacon St. Boater ne ee 
8,115; Natl. Adjt., J. S. Wood, Sui 

Art and I Natl. Alliance of He daa), a3 
ee 19th St., New York Qn esecss kes 


Jon 

Art Society of N. Y¥., Municipal C802), 119 
oa ek Biss New York 3, N. ¥.; Exec. Sec., 
rene s 

Art Students League oe a Y. (1875), 215 West 
ae a New York 19, ; 4,058; Dir., Stewart 

onis, 

Arts, American Federation of (1909), 1083 Fifth 
she PA York 28, N. Y.; Adm. Sec., Ann 
Dreve 

Arts and Sciences, American Academy of (1780), 
ae og ad St., Boston 16, Mass.; Exec. Officer, 

Arts Club, “National (1898), 15 Gramercy Park, 
New York 3, Y.; Sec., Earl B. Breedi 

Arts and Voters ‘American Academy of (1904), 
633 West 155th St., New York 32, N. Y.; Sec., 
Douglas Moore. 

Arts and Letters, National Institute of on as 
Amer. Social Science Assn.), 633 West 155th St.. 
New York 32, N. Y.: Sec., Louis Kronenberger. 

Arts and Sciences, American Academy of (1780). 
77 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, Mass.; Sec., William 
C. Greene, 

ASCAP (American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors and Publishers) (Feb. 14 1914), 575 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. 3,500; Dir. of 
Public Relations, Daniel I. MonNams Ta 

Associated Press, The (1900), 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; 2,900; Sec., Lloyd 
Stratton. 

Astronomical Society, American (1897), Mc- 
Millin Observatory, Ohio State Univ., Columbus, 
Ohio; Sec., J. Allen Hynek. 

Athletes of America, Intercollegiate Assn. of 
somercus (1876), Biltmore Hotel, New-York 17, 
N. Sec., Asa S. Bushnell. 

Athietic Associations, Natl. Federation of State 
inh School (May 14, 1920), 7.So, Dearborn St., 

Chicago 3, Ill.; Sec., H. V. Porter. 

Athletic’ Conference, Eastern College Gass). 
Biltmore iain New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., Asa 


S. Bushnell 
Athletic Union of the U. S., Amateur (1888), 
New York, N. Y.; Sec.-Treas., 


233 Broadway 
Daniel J. Ferris. 

Attorneys General, National Assn. of (1907), 
1313 East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.; Sec., Herbert 
L, Wiltsee. 

Audit Bureau of Circulations (1914), 123 No. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill.; 3,634; Pres. & Man. 
Dir., James N. Shryock. 

Automobile Dealers Assn., National (1917), Bete 
K St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 32,000; 
V. P., Frederick J. Bell. 

Audubon Society, National (1905), 1130 Fifth 
Ave., New York 28, N. Y.; 300,000; Sec., Erard A. 
Matthiessen. 


Authors League of America’ (1912), 6 East 39th 
St.. New York 16, N. Y.; Sec., Erik Barnouw. 

Automobile Association, American (1902), 1712 
G St, ee Washington 6, C.; 4,707,091; 
Exec. V. P., Russell E. Singer. 

Automobile Club, National (1924), 216 Pine St., 
San Francisco 4, Calif.; 260,000; Gen. Mer., H. EB 
Manners. 

Automobile Manufacturers Association (1913), 
320 New Center Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich.; Public 
Relations Dir,, Harry A. Williams. 

Automobile Merchants Assn. of N. Y. (1911), 
Park Se Hotel, 56th St. & Tth Ave., New 


York 19, N. Sec. Joseph W. Farlow. 
Agtenohils, ‘Old Timers Aas 18, 1939), 22 East 
: 4,289; Exec. V. eee 


38th St., New Pe 16, N. 
Frederick H. Elliott. 

Automotive Engineers, Society of (1905), 29 West 
39th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 20,000; Sec., John 


A. C. Warner. 
Avenue of the Americas Assn. (1926, as Sixth 
1150 A. of A., New York 36, N. Y.; 


Avy. Assn.), 
Exec. Sec., Millard Henlein. 

Aztec Club of 1847 (Military Society of Mexican 
War; Oct. 13, 1847, at Mexico City, Mex.), 4808 
Broad Brook’ Dr., Bethesda 14, Md.; Sec., F. 
Stirling Wilson. B 


Bacteriologists (see Pathologists and Bacteri- 
ologists) 

Bacteriologists, Society of American (July 287 
1899), Mt. Royal & Guilford Avs., Baltimore 2: 
Md.; 5,533; Bus. Mer., Francis Harwood. 

Ball Players of America, Assn, of Professional 
(Oct. 9, 1924), 524 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 13, 
Calif.; 13,000; Sec., Win Clark, Rm. 401, 

Bankers Association, American (1875), 12 East 
36th St., New York 16, N. Y.; Sec., Henry M. 
Sommers. 


United States—Associations and Societies Se i 


Mission Society 
16 Firth Ave. 1 Ave, New York 10, ge ee 


Conservative) of America Gee 
2561 aot Assn. (C chicago 14, Tl.; 250,000; Office 
Sec., Lois ers. 


ee Pi 21, 


American a 
0 37, Ill.; 55,000: able 
R. Hefter. 


— 1902), 851 
ae pg 


Bar Associa‘ 
East 60th St., C 
Relations Dir., 

Bar A 
rene ery ae Bronx 51, 

rances Yo! 

Bar Association, Brooklyn (1889), 123 —— 
St.. ese Frederick Cross 
Bar Assn <i Federal (1920), 1603 + St,. Washing- 


ton 6, D. C.; Exec. Dir., James de la ‘a Motte. 

Bar tion, N. oo State (1876), 99 Wash- 
a Ave., Albany, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., John E. 
jerry. 


Bar Assn., Queens a (1876), 88-11 Sutphin 
Blvd., Jamaics 35, N. " Bxec xec. ., William W. 
Weinstock, 

Bar of the City of N. 
42 West 44th St., 
Exec. Sec., Paul B. 


Y., Assn. of 


; the (1870), 
New_York 36, N. 5 


Yo 6,77 


the 

20619 Fenkell, ore 

Robert G. Hafer. 
Barbers 


*petrolt 23, Mich.; 


and Beauticians of Amer., Associated 

eee (1924), 537 So. Dearborn’ St., Chicago 5, 
Tll.; 12,000; Gen Blair J. Sharp. 

Baseball Congress, “National cers Het 1420, 
Wichita, Kan.; Sec., Charles W. Cookso: 

Baseball Leagues, Natl. Assn. of ‘Professional 

(1901), 720 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio; 33 


Leagues with 244 clubs; Pres., George M. Traut- 
man. 

Belgian American Educational Foundation (1920). 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., E 
Clark Stillman. 

Beneficial Union ef Pittsburgh, Greater (1908), 
1505-7 Carson St., Pittsburgh 3, Pa.; Sup. Sec., 
W. T. Funk. 

Beta Sigma Phi (1931), 3525 Broadway, Kansas 
City, Mo.; 125,000; Sec., Ida Bentley. 

Better Business Bureaus, oe of Ri 405 
Lexington Ave., New York RAD Dir, Pub. 
Relations, Thomas C. Roberts 
ee and Fruit Mission to the Public Hospitals 
of 2e ¥. City (1874), 5 East 48th St., New York 17, 
N. Sec., rs. J. Bernard Miller. 

Bible Society, ee (1816), 450 Park Ave., 
New York 22, N. ¥.; 360,000; Sec., Eric M. North. 

Bible Society, New york (i809) "5 Bast See St., 
New York 17, Y.; Sec., David J. Fant 

Biblical Instructors, Natl. Assn. of (1910), Cedar 
Crest College, Allentown, Pa.; Sec., B. LeRoy 
Burkhart. 

Biblical Literature and Exegesis, Society of 
(1864), Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill.; 
Sec., Charles F. Kraft. 

Bibliographical Society of America (1904), 

Box 397, Grand Central Sta., New York 17, _N. : 
Editor, EB. F, Walbridge. 

Bicycle Club of hye Eee (1936), 9 Central Park 
West, New York, Sec., S. Panitch 

Bicycle Institute pis ‘America (1919), 122 East 

; Exec. Sec., John 


42nd St., New York 17, N.Y 
Auerbach. 

Bicycle League of America, Amateur (1920), 1445 
She TInUer Chicago 51, Ill.; 83 clubs; Sec., John 

esc 

Big Brothers Movement oe 3, 1904), 33 Union 
Square West, New York 3, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., 
Joseph H. McCoy. 

Big Brothers of America (Dec. 24, 1946), 1347 
Suburban Station Bldg., Philadelphia 3, Pa.: Sec., 
Margaret M, Hanley. 

Bill of Rights Commemorative Society (1943), 
Federal Hall Memorial, Wall & Nassau Sts., New 
York 5, N. Y.; Sec., Montgomery Schuyler. 

Billiard Congress of America (1948), %oor Edison 
Bldg., Toledo, Ohio; Exec. Sec., John Canelli. 

Biological Chemists, American Society of (1906), 
Dept. of Biochemistry, Duke Un. Sch. of Medicine, 
Durham, N. C.; 1,150; Sec., Philip Handler. 

Blind, American’ Foundation for the (1921), 
West 16th St., New York 11, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., 
Robert Barnett. 

Blind, American Foundation pore Overseas (1919), 
22 West 17th St., New York 11, N. Y¥.; Field Dir., 
Eric T. Boulter. 

Blind, N. Y. Assn, iy the (1905), 111 East 59th 
St. New York 22, N. Y.; Exec. Dit., S. Platt. 

Blind, N. ¥. Institute for the Education of the 
(1831), 999 Pelham Pkwy., New York 69, N. ¥.; 
Prin., M. E. Frampton. 

Blinded Veterans Association (1945), 3408 Wis- 
consin Ave., N.W., Washington 16, D. C.: Exec. 
Dir., Irvin P. Schioss, 

Blindness (see Prevention of Blindness) 

Blizzard Club, Jany. 12, 1888 (Jan. 12, 1940), 
3343 Woods Ave., Lincoln 10, Nebr.; Sec., Mrs. 
Charles M. Sutherland. 

12, 1929), 


Blizzard Men of 1888 (Mar. 6384 


=e. Se 


[a a © _ ——<  -¢-— “| oY 


United States—Associations and Societies 


FPitchett St., Forest Hills, L. I., N. ¥.; PF 

Sepiood P an Sig wes 
in. 1947), 

pect Baa teat, AE a nc 


Marjorie S. 
Biue and Gray Assn. (1938), Old South Life 
pes Montgomery, Ala.; Gen. Mgr., Champ 


B'nai. hey os 13, 1843), 1003 K St., N.W., 
Washington 1, D. = 350,000; Sec., Maurice Bis- 


New York. 36, NY ’Y. OT 000 No at 
a 

Pip te A Rind Betcetiuon gaze, ant w 
? ou ion (1924), 1761 

St... N.W., Washington 9, D. C.; 29,150 tas 


Boar, Loyal Order of the (1928), Medical Field 
Service Sch., Brooke Army Medical Center, Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex.; 2,912; Sec., James L. Snyder. 

Bo: of Trade, Bronx (1894), 349° East 149th 
St., New York 51, N. Y.; 2,278; Sec., Joseph F. 


Addonizio. 

Board of Trade of the City of Chicago (1848), 
141 West Jackson Blyd., Chicago 4, Ill.; Exec. 
Sec., R. C. Liebenow. 

of Trade, New York Saitek 291 Broad- 
Betmin New York 7, N. Y.; Exec. V. P., M. D. 


Boat, Manufacturers (see Engine and Boat) 
Boiler Makers Association, Master (1902), o 
Parkwood St., Albany 8, N. Y.; Sec., Albert F. 


Stiglmeier. 
Book Manufacturer’s Institute, Tet #4). 25 
Sy a G. 


Li Poa 43rd St., New York 36, N. Y 
a 
Bock Publishers Council, American (1946), 2 
West 46th ea New York 36, N. Y-5 over 120 
publishing firms; Managing Dir., Dan ‘Lacy. 
Booksellers Association, American (1900), 452 
., New York 18, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Joseph 


Bowling Assn., American are (1929), 48 May- 
nard St Providence 9, R. I.; 10,000; Sec., Frank 
Bourdon. 

Bowling Congress, American (Sept. 9, 1895), 
1572 E. ‘Cepitol Dr., Milwaukee 11, Wis.; 2,000,000; 


Sec., Frank K. Baker. 

Bowling Congress, Woman’s International 
(1916), ‘694 So. High Bt., Columbus 6, Ohio; 700,- 
000; Mrs. Emma Phaler. 

Boy Scouts of America (Feb. 8, 1910), 2 Park 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 3,804,462; Chief Scout, 
Arthur A. Schuck. 

Boy Scouts of America, Greater New York Coun- 
ceils (1922), 33 West 60th St., New York 23, N. Y.; 
125,000; Scout Exec. & Sec.. Harry G. Nagel. 

Boys Brigades of America, United (Nov. 4, 1893), 
512 Overbrook Rd., Baltimore 12, Md.; 8,500; Natl. 
Comdr., Walter A. Koerber. 

Boys Clubs of America (1906), 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y.; 400 Clubs, 375,000 members; 
Exec. Dir., David W. Armstrong. 

Brewers Foundation, U. S. (1862), 535 Fifth 
Ave., New York ee N. Y.; 500 companies; Sec., 
H. Tracy Balcom, Jr. 

Bridge (see Contract Bridge) 

Bridge League (see Contract Bridge) 

Brith Abraham (Feb. 7, 1887) 37 East-7th St., 
New York 3, N. Y¥.; 17,500; Gr. Sec., Adolph Stern. 

Brith Sholom (Feb. 23, 1905), 506 Pine St., 
Philadelphia 6, Pa.; 20,000; Exec. Dir., Albert 


Liss. 

British School and Universities Club of N. Y. 
(1895), 41 East 52nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; 
Sec., G. W. Dorn, Jr. 

Broadcast Unions and Guilds, Natl. Assn. of 
(NABUG) (1947), 37 East 46th St., New York 36, 
N. Y.; Natl. Chmn., Oliver W. Nicoll, 

Broadcasters (see Educational Broadcasters) 

Broadcasters (see Radio and Television) 

Broadway Association Gg), —— Bldg., Bway. 
at 57th St., New York 19, ; Man. Dir., T. J. 
McInerney. 

Brookings ee, (1927), 722 Jackson PI., 
ig peepee Pris DYE UF Sec., Mrs. Elizabeth 
H. 

Building Trades Employers Assn. of the City of 
N. ¥. (1903), 2 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y.: 
Sec., W. Arthur Riehl. 

Bureau Issues Association (1930), 50 Simpson 
, West Somerville, Mass.; 1,981; Clerk, Roger 
H. Bryant. 

Bus Operators (see Motor Bus) 

ee Clubs, Natl. Assn. of American (1922), 

O. Box 1762, Danville, Iil.; Sec., H. W. Edin- 
Soret, 

Business Education Association, United (July 4, 
1892), 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; 7,000; Exec. Dir., Hollis Guy. 

Business fingatiue Editors, Society of ge): 
1015 National Press Bldg., Washington 4,D 
Chmn. Exec. Committee, Paul Wooton. 

Business Publications, Associated (1906), 205 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., Edgar 
W. B. Pairchild. 
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Business Writers of America, Associated (1945) 
Box 3755, ., Washing’ : 
fen A ae ene A W: ton 7, D. C.; 


Business W: American (1935 
428 David Kinley Hall, Urbana, Ml.; Sec., SR: 

Button Society of America, Natl. (Nov. 19, 1938), 
436 So. Columbia Ave., Colum ; 2,000; 
Sec., H. C. Scarlett. mae, Oe 


? 


Camera Cun? 1884), 1 t pa 
Sng (ste ), 121 West, sat 68th St., New 

Camp ‘Fire ‘Ginte (tar. i7 1910) 3 16 East 48th 
St., New York 17, N. ¥.; 392,000; ‘Sec., Mrs. 
Harvey Lea ee 


Camping Assn., American (1924), 343 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 4, Ul.; 5,384; Sec. Hugh W. 
Ransom, 

Canadian gent of N. ¥. (1897), 64 Wall St., 
New York 5, Sec., Joseph E. McCully. 

Cancer rs erican hee 22, 1913), 521 
West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y.; Asst. Sec., 
Norman R. Hollis. 


Canners Mage: eS i ae seagil 1133 20th St., 
N.W., Washington 6 D Carlos Campbell. 

Carbonated Beverages, fons Bottlers of (1919), 
1128 Ee eee. N.W., Washington 6, D. C.s Bee, 


John J 
Carl Sckure Memorial Foundation (1930), 420 
oe ae Philadelphia 6, Pa.; Sec., Howard 


Catholic Actors Guild of America (1914), Shera- 
ton Astor Hotel, Broadway at 44th St., New York 


ashington 
D. C.; Committee Sec., eanor Waters. 

Catholic Benevolent Legion, Supreme Council 

Pend 5, 1881), 1 Hanson Pl., Brookiyn® {7, N. Y.; 
Sec., Cornelius O'Leary. 

Set holic Charities, Natl. Conference of (910), 
on wit eas a Ay Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 

ec., John O’Brady. 

+ Coiholic Church Extension Society of the U. S. 
of A. (1905), 1307 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, 
Til; Sec., Thomas J. Reed. 

Catholic Civics Clubs of America (1941), c/o 
George A. Pfiaum, 38 West 5th St., Dayton 2, 
Ohio; $5,000; Sec., Charles J. McNe il. 

Catholic Club of the City of N. ¥. (1871), ee 
Park Lane, 299 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y 
Sec., John M. Cunneen. 

Catholic Daughters of America (June 18, 1903), 
10 West Tist St., New York 23, N. Y.;. 200,000: 
Natl. Sec., Mrs. Anna K. Ballard. 

Catholic Hospital Assn. of the U. 8. and Canada 


(1915), 1438 So. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 4, Mo.; 
Exec. Sec., M. R. Kneifl. 
Catholic Men, Natl. Council of (1920), 1312 


Mass. Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; Exec. 
Dir., Martin aa Work 

Catholic Press Assn. of the U. S. (1911), 150 
East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., G. 
Roger Cahaney. 

Catholic Rural Life Conference, National (1923), 
3801 Grand Ave., Des Moines 12, Iowa; Exec. Sec., 
Michael P. Dineen. 

Catholic War Veterans of U. S. A. (1935) 1012 
14th St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 150,000; 
Adjutant General, William L. Nemick. 

Catholic Welfare Conference, Natl. (Sept. 24, 
1919), 1312 Mass. Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 
Gen. Sec. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Howard J. Carroll. 

Catholic Women, Natl. Council of (1920), 1312 
Mass. Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 8,000,000; 
Exec. Sec., Miss "Margaret Mealey. 

Catholic Writers Guild of America (1919), 128 
West 71st St., New York 23, N. Y.; Sec., Eleanor 
M. Tucker. 

Ceramic Society, American (1899)), sane No. 
High St., Columbus 14, Ohio; 5,626; Gen. Sec., 
Charles S. Pearce. 

Chamber of Commerce of the Borough of Queens 
(1911), 24- 16 Bridge Plaza So., Long Island City 
TN Pub. Dir., Frank R. Sherkel. 

Chamber of Commerce, Bronx (1914), 260 East 


161st St., Bronx 51, N. Y.; Office Mgr., Alice A. 
Johnston. 

Chamber of Commerce, Brooklyn (1918), 26 
Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Howard 
A. Swain. 

Chamber of Commerce, Flushing (1938), 39-01 


Main St., Flushing 54, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Haynes 
Trebor. 

Chamber of Commerce of the a Ne. No ¥2 
(1768), 65 Liberty St., New York 5, Y.; Sec., 
John T. Gwynne. 

Chamber of Commerce, 
130 Bay St., Staten Island 1 
Art O. Hedquist. 


Biates Island (1895), 
, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 


Db Commerce for Trade With Italy 
ay (3882), 105 Hudson, St.) X New York 13, 
MN onkiee ot Commerce of she w, S. (1912), 


“Nore ee ee , De Ci; Exee. 
. P. Are 

V charities id Assn., State (May 11, elt oie 
East 22d St., New York 10, an Yi Dir. 


Information, *Gordon E. Bro 

ae os: Institution Get), 
New Yor ec. era . Lyne. 

Chemical. Engineers, American Inst. of (1908), 
25 West Sth St. New York 36, N. Y.; 14,500; 
Office Megr., Mrs. M. Sheerin. 

Chemical peeieikes (see Consulting Chemists) 

Chemical Society, American (1876), 1155-16th 
st., N.W., ne eas 6, D. C.;. 73,396; Exec: 
Sec,, Alden H. Emer. 

Chemists, re isi, of (1923), 60 East 42d St., 
New York 17, Y.; 2,800; Sec., Ray P. Dinsmon. 

Chemists Ge Chemical Engineers (see Con- 
sulting Chemists) 


Chicago Crime Commission (1919), 79 W. Mon- 
toe St., Chicago 3, Ill.; Operating Dir., Virgil 
W. Peterson. 

Chicago Sunday Evening Club (1907), Suite 
1824, 322 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill.; Exec. 
Sec., Clara E. Randall. 

Child Labor Committee, National (1904), 419 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 15,000; Gen. 
Sec., Sol Markoff. 

Child Study Assn. of America (1888), 132 East 


Chautauaua, 


T4th St., New oe 21, N. ¥.; 2,000; Exec. Dir., 
Gunnar Dybwa 

Child Watare’ League of aaerle ee); 345 
East 46th St., New York 17, .; Exec. Dir., 
Joseph H. 


Reid. 
Children of the American Revolution See 
1776 D St., NW, Washington 6, D. C;. 
Natl. Pres., Mrs. E. Stewart James. 
Children’s Book Council Abad ere West 53rd 
St., New York 19, N. Y.; y Tompkins. 
China Society of America “Gsi3), 135 Bast 65th 


Steet York 21, N. Y¥.; Sec., Mrs. Isabelle 
Chinchilla Breeders of America, Natl. (1938), 
118 First Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah; 12,000; 
Exec. Sec., Calvin L. Skinner, 

chinchilla Copoerative (see Farmers Chin- 
chilla 

Chinese Women’s Association (1932), 309-11 


roe Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Sec., Miss Wing 

Chiropodists, National Assn. of siete) 3301— 
16th St., N.W., Washington 10, D. ; 4,600; 
Sec., William J. Stickel. 

Chiropractio Assn,, Natl. rae Natl. Bldg 
Webster City, Iowa; Exec. Sec., L. Roge. 

Chiropractors Association, ie slnent (1926), 
838 Brady St., even eer: Iowa; 3,000; Bus. 
Mer., Kenneth Gingerich. 

Chorus Equity Assn. of America (1919), 701 
Seventh Ave., New York 36, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 
Ben Irving. 

Christian Churches, cueericen Council 5 AGES 
15 Park Row, New York Fi Yip 0,183,977, 
Gen. Sec., Wm. Harllee Barieace: 

Christian Education, World Council of (1907; 
outgrowth of World Sunday School Convention 
held in 1889), 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, 
Sec., Forrest L. Knapp 

Christian Mundeavor,: “International Society of 
(Feb, 2, 1881), 1221 EB, Broad St., Columbus 16, 
Ohio; Gen. Sec., Gene Stone. 

Christian Women (see Unitarian and Other 
Liberal) 

Church Peace Union el). 170 East 64th St., 
New York 21, N. Y.; Sec., Henry A. Atkinson. 

Churches of Christ in the U. S. A., Natl. Coun- 
cil of the (Nov, 29, 1950), 297 Fourth Ave., New 
ere 10, N. ¥.; 35 500,000; Gen. Sec., Roy G. 


cincinnati, aban of the (May 10, 1783), 2118 
Mass. Ave., N.W., Washington 8, D. C.; 1,900; 
Sec. Gen., Joseph Knox Fornance. 

Cireus Fans Assn. of America (1926), 71 Allen- 
dale Rd,, Hartford 6, Conn.; 1,500; Sec., Gil 
Conlinn. 

Circus Saints & Sinners Club of Amer., Dexter 
Fellows Tent of the (1935), 442 West 49th St., 
Nee Soe pee Exec. Sec., Herbert Walmsley. 

reus Street Parades, Soc. for the Perpetuation 
reat A Box 181, South Omaha, Nebr: Sec., 


oy 


Day. 
Chiizens Budget Commission (1932), 51 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; hoe ‘ies Sona 
M. Leavens. 
City Club of N. Y¥. (1892), 574 Fifth Ave., Ne 
York 36, N. Y.; Sec., Miss Barbara Reps. % 
City Managers Association, International (1914), 
1313 East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.; Exec. Dir.. 
ped Ridley, 
vic Service Clubs Executives, Assn. of (1881), 
Rm, 3312, 116 John St., Ne 
James N. MacLean, We RS Seer Bee: 
Civil Engineers, American Society of (1852), 


United States-—Associations and Societies 


33 West 39th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 38,000; 


Exec, Sec., William H. Wisely. 
Civil Liberties Union, Amer. 1920), 170 Fifth 


Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; oe 
Civil Service (1gai), 315 Fifth 
Ave., New York —— epee oot 500: Sec., James R. 


Table of N. ¥. (1950), 288 
New eee Park Rd., Garden City, N. Y¥.; Sec., 


tes. 
Civitan. International (April 15, 1920), 1523 
one era Piatt tee Ala.; 20,000; Sec.. 
Rudolp! . Hubbar 

Clearing House Assn., Ni, iit e 7T1_Cedar 
ae Fibs pul N. Y.; Exec. V. P., G. Russell 


Clinical Pathologists, American Society of 
(1928), 1040-1232 W. Michigan St., Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Sec., Clyde G. Culbertson. 

: Loh Collectors (see Watch and Clock Collec- 
ors 

Coast Guard League (1944), 1300 E St. 
Washington 25, D. C.; ne see Sec., A. J. es uenoal 

N. wy, (May 1, 1925), 82 
Beaver St., New York 5, +; Sec., Robert Cross. 

Coffee and Sugar Eebeane N. ¥. (1882), 113-7 
roe eB New York 4, N. ¥.; Exec. Sec., A. D. 

‘orbe 

Collectors Association, American (1939), 5011 
Ewing ~Ave. So., Minneapolis 10, Minn.; Exec. 
Sec., Glenn B. Sanberg. 

Colleg e Entrance Examination —s a ou 
425 West 117th St., New York 27, N. ee 
William C. Fels. 

College Physical Education Assn. (1897), Un. 
of N. C., Chapel Hill, N. C.; Sec., R. E, Jamorson. 

College Public Relations Assn., Amer, (1917), 
726 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
Exec. Sec., Marvin W. Topping. 

Colleges, Assn. of rete (1915), lt oaks 
son Pl., N.W., Washington 6, D, C.; Exec. Dir. 
Theodore A. Distler. 

Colleges and Secondary Schools, Assn. of sane! 
Barber-Scotia Coll., Concord, N. C.; Pres., L. S 

‘ozar 

Collegiate Athletic Assn., National bos oe i 
West lith St., Kansas City 5, Mo.; Exec 
Walter Byers, "Rm. 209. 

Collegiate Schools of Business, American Assn. 
of (1916), 101 No. Skinker Station No. 24, St. 
Louis 5, Mo.; Exec. Sec., M. R. Greene. 

Colonial Dames of Amer., Natl. Society (Apr. 
8, 1891), Dumbarton House, 2715 Que St., N.W., 
Washington 7, D. C.; Sec., Mrs. John Engelhard. 

Colonial Dames of America (May 23, 1890), 421 
East 6lst St., New York 21, N. ¥.; Exec. Sec., 
Miss Augusta P. Dixon. 

Colonial Wars, General Society of (1893), 122 
East 58th St., New York 22, N, Y.; 3,520; Sec. 
Gen., Lawrence Phelps Tower. 

Commerce and Industry Assn. of N. ¥. (1897 
as Merchants Assn. of N. Y.; ome changed, 
1941), 99 Church St., New-York 7, N, Y.; 3,500; 
Sec., Joseph A. Sinclair. 

Commercial Law League of America (1895), 111 
W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill.; 4,500; Sec., 
Curtis W. Post. 

Commercial Travelers of America, Order of 
United (Jan. 16, 1888), 632 No. Park St., Colum- 
bus 8, Ohio; 194,582; Sup. Sec., A. W. Franklin. 

Community Chests and Councils of America 
(1918), 345 East 46th St., New York 17, N. Y.; 
Exec. Dir., Ralph H. Blanchard. 

Community Councils of the City of N. ¥. (1921), 
111 Broadway 6, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Edward 
Russell, 

Community Service Society of N. Y¥. (1939 by 
merger of Assn. for Improving Condition of the 
Poor, 1853, and Charity Organization Soc. of 
N. ¥., 1882), 105 East 22a St., New York 10, 
N. Y.; Gen, Sir., Stanley P. Davies. 

Companions of the Forest of America ear 1, 
1885), 250 West 57th St., New York 19, N. 
350,000; Sup, Fin. Sec., Alma Claire Clark. 

Composers, Authors and Publishers (see ASCAP) 

Concrete Institute, American (1905), 18263 W. 
McNichols Rd., Detroit 19, Mich.); 6,800; Sec., 
William A. Maples. 

Confederated Unions of America (1942 1236 
No. 43d St., Milwaukee 8, Wis.; 125) 000." Sec.- 
Treas; Arthur Sorensen. 

Congregational Association, American (1953 
ae er hair St., Boston 8, Mass.; Sec., Thee 

‘0. 

Congregational Christian Churches, American 
Missionary Assn. Div. of (1846), 287 Fourth. Ave., 
ABW York ae aa Y.; Sec., Philip Widenhouse. 

ongress of Industrial anizations (N 
eed 718 Jackson Pl., N, We esrations é Db” co: 
0, 000; Pres., Walter P, Reuther; Sec. ~Treas.. 
James B. Carey; Foundatic Dir., Henry C. Fleisher. 
‘onservation Foundat on. (1948), 30 East 40th 
St., New York 16, N. weap, Joan Laphbne 


United States—Associations and Societies 


Consulting and Chemical 
Assn. of tba) nO ase 4ist St., New , 
N. nue. blicity, A. B. Bowers. "York Tt 
asigy Institute re 


oy oth St. New York 18; N. 


Sec., 2p 
Consul iene mt Engineers, Assn. of 
(1932), 347 Madison sate New Work 172Niy.; 


were ae mae? Ww. S 
Contrac' ae, “dimer, 1927), 33 West 
60th St. New York 23° NY; 60,0007 men Mer. 

Alvin L Landy. 

Controllers Institute of America ae 2 Park 
Ave., peer sore 35; N. Fy ; nd , Paul Haase. 
ive League o: e SA. (1922), 343 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill.; Exec. Dir. Bee 


Jerry geen eeenen 
ectiona! sociation, American (1870 as 
Amer. Prison Assn.; Bee 2 ne 135 East on 
St., New York 3, N. Y.; Sec., E. R. Cas: 
Cosmopolitan International (1933), 6550-A 
Troost Ave., Kansas City 10, Mo.; 3,500; Exec. 


Sec., James W. Ewing. 

Cost Accountants, Natl. Assn. of (1919), 505 
Park Ave., New York 22,°N. Y¥.; 35,000; Sec., 
Arthur B.’ Gunnarson. 

ee Council of America, Natl. (Nov. 22, 
1938), O. Box 18, Memphis 1, Tenn.: Exec. 
Webs, Wm Rhea Blake. 

Cotion Exchange, N. ¥. (Aug. 15, 1870), 60 
aia St., New York 4, N, .; .Sec:, John. J. 

anlan. ; 


Cotton Manufacturers and Northern Textile 
Assn., Natl. Assn. of (1854 and 1953), 80 Federal 
St., Boston 10, Mass.; ., William F. Sullivan. 

Credit Men, National Assn. of (1896), 229 Fourth 
ane yew York 3, N. Y.; 33,851; Sec., Edwin B. 

a. 


Natl. Soe. of 
Sec., 
Lawrence J. Linck. 

Crippled Children, Walter Scott Foundation for 
the Aid of (1900), 441 Lexington Ave., New York 
N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. Alton Brooks “Parker, 

Customs’ Brokers & Forwarders Assn. of Amer- 


ica (Mar. 22, 1897), 8 Bridge St., New York, 
N. Y.; Exec. Sec., John F. Budd. 
——_ 
Dairy Industries Supply Assn. (1912), 1145— 


BUR Ss 
Ohio State 


19th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. 
Roberts Everett. 

Dairy Science Assn., Amer. (1911), 

Un., Columbus 10, Ohio; Sec:, P: R. Ellsworth. 

Dairymen’s League Cooperative Assn. (1919), 
100 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 22,601; Sec., 
A. Morelle Cheney. 

Dartmouth Sollete Club (1925), oe East 39th 
St., New York 16, N. Y.; Sec.,-H. Ball. 

Daughters of the American Hevelution, Natl. 
Society (Oct. 11, 1890), 1776 D St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.: ,920 in 2,775 Chapters; Rec. 
Sec. Gen., Mrs. Thomas Henry Lee. 

Daughters of the Cincinnati (Dec. 27, 1894), 33 
Central Ave., Staten Island 1, Vie Bec. Mrs: 
Louis A. Zerega di Zerega. 

Daughters of the Defenders of the Republic, 
U. S. A. (1927), 600 West-162d St., New York 
32, N. Y.; Founder, ae Amanda Shaw Hirsch. 

Dau ghters of 1812, S., Natl. Society (Jan. 8, 
are) 5461 Rhode land Ave., N.W., Washington, 

D. C:; 4,000; Pres., Mrs. Herbert T. Windsor. 

Daughters ‘of Isabella, Natl. Circle (1897), 375 
Whitney Ave., New nite "ie Conn.; 100,000; 
Natl. Sec., Miss Mary F. f 

Daughters of the King. Nas), 31. Union Sa. 
West, New York 3, N. Y.; 5,500 srs., 700 jrs.; 
Office Sec., Miss Alice K. Rennie, Rm. 1205. 

Daughters of the Republic’ of Texas (Nov. 6, 
1891), 3402 W. Commerce St., San Antonio 7, 
bes tok ., Mrs. Guy P. Webster. 

rs of Union Veterans of the Civil War, 
1861 tees (1885), 419 Cumberland St., Portland, 
Me.; Sec., Mrs. Alice Frank. 

Deaf (see Alexander Graham Bell Assn.) 

Deaf, Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for (1868), Tennessee School for the Deaf, 
Knoxville 20, Tenn.; Supt., William J. McClure. 

Deaf, National Assn. of the (1880), 2495 Shat- 
tuck Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif.; 5,000; Mer., Mrs. 
Rene Epding. 

Defense Society, Amer. (1915), 225 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., J. W. phi eer 

DeMolay, Order of (Mar. 18, 1919), 201 Eas 
Armour Blvd., Kansas City, Mo.; 2,200,000; Pub. 
Relations Dir., Erle Smith. 

Dental Assn., American (Aug. 1859), 222 East 
Superior St., Chicage 11, Ill.; 82, yor: Sec., Harold 
Hillenbrand. 

Descendants of the Colonial Clergy, Society of 
the (Feb. 9, 1933), R.F.D. 2, Petersborough, N. 
Hamp.; Historian General, Frederick Lewis Weis. 
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Dialect Society, - 

apes Un. of Fla., Gaineenlie F bee See hema 
Diamond Assn. of Industrial oe 
124 East 40th St., N 2 ; 

Kthos°D. Leverl per ew oy ork 16,8 Ne ates 
etetic can (1917), 620 No. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chica Ns 4 
th aoe go 11, ean: 11,386; ec. Sec., 


Downtown Athletic Club (1930), 19 W 
New York, N. Y.; 3,640; Bee eeaane g* ey: 


mour 
Dry Goods Assn., Retail Fur- 
New York 


Greater N. Y. 
meninges & (1935) “208 West sath St., 
‘19, Y.; Exec Leon Grizer. 
Duvks Unlimited ‘“G831), 342 Madison Ave., New 
York Gl Ne owas 30,000; Dir. Pub. Relations, 
Lawrence J. Durkin, Rm. 820. 


ar Sie Fraternal Order of (Feb. 6, 1898), 2401 
Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis.; 817, 496; Gr. 
mae William G. Watson 

Econometric Society (1930), Box 1264, Yale Sta,, 
New Haven, Conn.; 2,200; Sec., Richard Ruggles. 

Economic Assn., American (1885), Northwestern 
Un., 629 Noyes St., Evanston, Ill.; Sec:, James 
Washington Bell; 

Edison Electric pies (1933), ay Lex eeea 
Ave., New York 17, Y.3 (Man Dire ee 
Bennion. 

Edison Pioneers (1918), 51 Peete Ave., West 
Orange, N. J.; Sec. John E. Sloane 

Education, ‘American Council oe: (1918), 1785 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
Pres., Arthur S. Adams. 

Education Assn. of the U. S., Natl gen 1201 
—l6th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. 606,000; 
Sec., William G. Carr. 

Educational Broadcasters, Natl. Assn. of (1925), 
14 Gregory Hall, Urbana, Hl.; Exec. Dir., Harry 
J. Skornia. 

Educational Research Assn., American (1935), 
1201—16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec.- 
Treas., Frank W.. Hubbard. 

Educational Testing Service (1948), 20 Nassau 
St., Princeton, N. J.; Sec., Jack K. Rimalover. 

82nd Division Association (1919), 28 East 39th 
St., New York 16, N. Y.; Sec., Edward Ellinger: 

89th Infantry Division’ Society of World War II 
(Oct. 19, 1945, Camp 20 Grand, France), Box 
2344, Roanoke, Va.; ; Natl. Sec B. E. Chewning. 

Electric Railroaders Assn. (1934), 1 Newark 
Sig Hoboken, N. J.; Office Mgr., Herman Rinke, 


niece Engineers, American Institute of 
ey 13, 1884), 33 West 39th St., New York 18, 

N. N. S. Hibshman. 
216 West 102d 


oT ’ > 


Electrochemical “Society (1902), 


St., New York 25, N. Y.; 2,132; Sec., Henry B. 
Linford. 

Electronics (see Radio-Electronics-Television 
Manufacturers) 


American (1909), 


Electroplaters Society, 
7,000; Exec. Sec., P 


Broad St., Newark, N. J.; 
Kovatis. 

Elks, Benevolent and Protective Order of (Feb. 
16, 1868), 2750 Lake View Ave., Chicago 14, Ill.; 
1,150,000; Gr. Sec., L. A. Donaldson. 

Engine and Boat Manufacturers, Natl. Assn. 
(1904), 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 
Sec., Joseph E. Choate. 

Engineering Education, Amer.. Society of (1893), 
Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Ill.; 17,664; Sec., W 
Leighton Collins. 

Engineering Foundation (1914), 29 West 39th 
St., New York 18, N. Y.; Sec., John H. R. Arms. 

29 ao 
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Engineering Trustees, United (1904), 
39th St., New York 18, N. Y¥.; Sec., John 
Arms. 

Engineers, Amer. Assn. of (1915), 8 So. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 3, Ill.; 5,295; Sec., M. E. Mclver. 

Engineers Joint Council (1945), 29 West 39th 
St., New York 18, N. Y.; Sec., E. Paul Lange. 

Be ah npcagneoes Union of the U. S. (1920), 
19 East 54th St., New York 22, N. Y.; 21,654; Gen. 
Sec., A. C. Coolidge. 

Episcopal Actors’ Guild of America (May 23, 
1926), 1 East 29th St., New York 16, N. Y.; 1,000; 


Sec., Helen Morrison. 
Erectors Assn., Natl. (1906), 33 West 42nd St., 
Bessie L. Crocker. 


New York 36, N. Y.; Sec., 

Esperanto Assn. of No. Amer. (1905 as Amer. 
Haperduto Assn.; renamed 1908), 114 West 16th 
St., New York 11, N. Y.; Gen. Sec., G. Alan 
Connor. 

Ethical Union, Amer. (1876), 2 West 64th St., 
New York 23, N. Y.; 5,470; Exec. Sec., J. J. Dunne. 

Eugenics Society, American 1916), 230 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., Frederick Osborn. 

Evangelical and Reformed Church, Board of 
International Missions of the (Jan. 30, 1941), 1505 


Faced Educational and Cooperative Union of 
America (National Farmers Union) 1417 Cali- 
ane St., Denver, Colo. 

ederal Grand Jury (see Grand Jury) 


Feline Society, American (1938), 41 Union 


Square West, New York 3, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. Helen 


Alexander. 

Fellowship of peonettation (1914), 21 Audubon 
ae +, New York 32, ec., J. M. Swomley. 

Fencers League Oy abe Amateur (Apr, 22, 
1891), 397 Concord Rd., Yonkers 2, N. Y.; Sec., 
Ralph Goldstein. 

fth-Avenue Assn. (1907), 350 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1, N. Y.; Sec., T. W. Hughes 

Fire Officers Assn., Uniformed (1946), 160 Cham- 
Fee St., New York 7, N. Y.; 1,793; Sec., Martin 


P. O'Connor. 
Fire Protection Assn., Natl. (1896), 60 Battery- 
15,200; Gen. Mer., 


march St, eee 10, Mass.; 
Bree Bug! 
Fire Peusection Engineers, Society of (1950) 60 


Batterymarch St., Boston 10, Mass.; Sec., Robert 
S. Moulton, 

Fire Underwriters, Natl. Board of ae a 
1866), Ae oe St., New York 38, N. Gen 


Mer Vincen 
Fitst Dis Division, Society of the (June 6, 1919, at 


Montabaur, Germany), 5309 Germantown Ave., 
Philadelphia 44, Pa.; 20,000; Exec. Sec., Arthur 


Iowa Con- 


Fisheries Society, ea (1870), 
East 7th & Court Sts., Des 


servation Comm., 


Moines 9, Iowa; Sec., =. B. Speak 

Flag Assn. the U. S. of A. (1940), 303 First 
eh Bank Bldg., Tampa 2, Fla.; Pres., Ernest 
erger. 


Flag Day Assn., American (1898), P. O. Box 
ole Penenter 1, Colo.; Natl, Sec., Verne Bentley. 
Fleet Reserve Assn. (Nov. 11, 1924), 522 Rhode 


Island Ave., N.E., Washington 2, D. C.; 42,500; 
Natl. Sec,, Charles E. Lofgre 
Florists, Society of averted foxy 600 So. 
Michigan Av., Chicago 5, Tll.; Sec., R. Roland. 
Fluorescent’ Lighting Assn. (1942), 100 West 
42nd St., New York 18, N. ; Sec. Greene. 
Folklore Society, aeieetion: (1888), 110 Bennett 
Hall, Un. of Pa., Philadelphia 4, Pa.: Sec., Mac- 


Edward Leach. 
Football Writers Assn. of America (1941), 
Register & Tribune Bldg., Des Moines 4, Iowa; 


Sec,, Bert McGrane. 
Foreign Policy Assn. (1918), 345 East 46th St., 
New York 17, N. 20,000; Sec., Donald Dennis. 
Foreign Press Assn. (1918), 50 Rockefeller 


Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; Sec. 

Forest. Products Research Society (1947), 

Box 2010, Univ. Sta,, Madison 5, Wis.; Exec. pon 
Frank J. Rovsek. 

Foresters of America (1745) 161 Massachusetts 
Ave., Boston, Mass.; 50,000. 

Foresters, Society of American (1900), 435 Mills 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. C.; 10,000: Exec. Sec., 
Henry Clepper. 

Forestry Assn., American ace) 919—17th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 25,000; Bus. Mer., 
Robert B. Spencer. 

1920, at Phila., 


Forty and Fight, The (Mar. 
Indianapolis 4, Ind,; 


Pa.) 777 No. Meridian St., 
107,000; Sec., C. W. Ardery, 
42nd Street- Mid-Manhattan Assn. Sach 50 
Hast 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; Exec, V. ‘aoe 
John E. Gannon. 
Foundrymen’s Society, Golf and Wolf Roads, 
Des Plaines, Ill.; 11,328; Sec., Wm. W. Maloney. 
4-H Olubs (Bet. 1901-05) Federal Extension 


Hans premite. 


Service, U. S. Dept. of pence Washington 25, 
ane 2,104,787; Dir., E. W. Aiton. (Pledge of the 


+ I pledge—My Head “to clear thinking. My 
Heart to great loyalty. My Hands to larger service. 
My Health to better living. For my club, my com- 
munity, and my country.) 

Free Sons of Israel (1849), 257 West 93rd St., 


a United States—Associations and Societies 

National (Mar, 27, 1911), 335 New York 25, N. Y.; 12,000; Grand See., J. C. 
superior St, Tol “Toledo , Ohio; 80,000; Natl. Sec., Seide. 

Free gg te International Confederation 
ales pie te West peat St., New York 18, N. Y.: 

Expealtions; Inter Netlenal Asiat- > Semnch “Aweseee anata S roe e 

i - ona! le s ie 
ast Winston-Salem, C.; Sec. Frank H. chon yeaa a4 (i802), 7 Bast 60th St., New York 

Kingman . 7 . Gen., illiam Willis. 

‘amil f 4143 French Institute in the U. S. (1911), 22 East 
Mecay aoe te % aiit.; * Exec’ Oficer.' Pi Peter 60th St., New York 22, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., R. E 
Hansen. Tussing. 

Servi . of Americ 1911 192 French Legion of Honor, American Society of 
Lexington Ave. eeiew Yorks 16, N. Yy: ak Asst., the (1922), 522 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. ¥.: 
‘lad - mith. Federation, Amer. (1920), Rm. Serena A. Downing Patrick, Society of the 
9300 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill.; 1, 609, A710 Richafa c 536 er Ave., New York 17, N. Y¥.; Sec., 
farm families; Dir. Information, Creston J. Fos ae ae ty of the (1832), 
Fina soperatives, Neti. Council of |( (ig30), National Arts Cus is Gramercy 1 Park, New York 

ne & 2 p 
pen. Je gels, icy. Friends General Conference (1960). 1515 Cherry 

‘arm hinchi' Cc tive of America ‘ 
(1950), é Box a5. “Salt Lake City, Utah: renee: Malar are 2, Pa.; 20,400; . Sec., Law 
;100;. Sec.-Mgr., Calvin L. Skinner. Friends Servic 


Committee, American. 144 E. 
20th St., New York, os ¥s 


Friendship h Religion (see World Alli- 
ance for Intl. Friendship) 
Future Farmers of America, Dept. of 


Education, Dept. of Health, Weltare” ‘& Security, 


Washington, D: C. 
St GSS 
Game Fish Assn., International (1939), Amer- 
ican Musuem of Natural History, Central Park 
West at 79th St., New York, N. Y.; Sec., Miss 
Frencesca LaMonte. < 
Garden Club of Spent (1913), 15 East 58th 
Corr. Sec., Mrs. 


St., New_York 22, N. Y.; 10,000; 
Charles D. Webster. 
Garden Clubs of America, Men’s (Mar. 15, 1928), 


1827 Devine St., Jackson 2, Miss.; 8,559: Sec., 
Woodson K. Jones. 

Garden Clubs, Natl. Council of State (1929), 
Essex House, 160 Central Park So., New York 
hee: Y.; 350,000; Exec. Sec., Mrs. Blanche P. 

1lKS 


Gas Assn., American aes oe ay Ave., 
New York 17, NS tak K. R. Boyes. 
Genealogical and ‘inreapnical Society, N. Y. 
Rey 27, 1869), 122-6 East 58th St., New York 
N. ¥.; Exec. Sec., Marie F. Berry. 


ap eee, Institute of American (1928), 407 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill.; 1,500; Sec., 
F. A. Virkus. 

General Contractors, of America, Associated 
(1918), 1227 Mumsey Bldg., Washington 4, D. C.; 
Man, Dir., H. E. Moreman. 

Genetic Assn., American oy 1507 M a 
N.W., Washington 5, D. 533; Sec., S. 


Emsweller. 

Geographers, Assn. of American (Dec. 29, eps: 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. 
1,800; Central Office Mgr., Amy M. Pruitt. 

SA od te ae ic Society, National (1888), 16th and 

-W., Washington 6, C.; 2,150,000; 
Pres., John Oliver La Gorce; Sec., Thomas W. 
McKnew. 

Geographical Society, American eae Brosie 
way at 156th St., New York 32, N. ¥.; 4,200; 
Dir., Charles B. Hitchcock. 

Geological Society of Spee (1888), 419 West 
117th St., New York 27, N. ; 3,852; Sec., Henry 
R. Aldrich. 

German Society of the ik of N. ¥. (1784), tA 


Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y.; Mgr., Otto 
Rutgers. 
Gideons International Guly 1, 1899), 212 E. 


euncor St., Chicago 11, Ill.; 
W. Gothard. 
Wom Scout Council of 


19,000; Exec. Dir., 
Greater N. Y. (Mar. 12, 
XY! 


1912), 133 East 62d St., New York 21, N. 
49,719 girls, 14,649 adult volunteers; Metropoli- 
tan Dir,, Miss Eleanor Edson. 

Girl Scouts of the U. S. A. eas 12, 1912), 
155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. ; 2,350, 281; 
Sec., Mrs. Charles H. Ridder 

Gold) Star Mothers, hmenlens (1928), 2128 
Leroy Pl. N.W., Washington 8, pniGes ,000; 
Sec., Mrs. Elsie C. Nielsen. 


St., New York 17, N. Y 
Draddy. 
Golf Association, U 


Dec, 22, 1894), 
3eth St., New York 16 IN hae 


Y.; 1,887 clubs; Exec. 


Dir. cere oe Seis (1914), 684 Park 
Gdrarenas cede “tions” : 1313 Ey East eat 
Se Bes Hy ees erate 380 East 
ae St., New York 54, N. Y.; Dir,, John D, 

Grand Army of the Republic (April 6, 1866 
Ranta aematin Bide. "Jamestonn, WN. ¥.: Seo! 


, a? ee, a oe ae 
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Ce oe in Indianapolis, mipiiteD Historical Socie issouri 
membership of 408,489 was ‘reac Univ. Library Bide, ee Lowry | pe dotum: 


G eens County (1925), a 
25 Queens Bivd., Forest Hil Hills 75, Fy a8) 


Stephen F. Schneider 
oa Assn., Federal, for the Southern 
Dist. of N. Y. (1927), 101 Park Ave., New aos 
17, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Florence E. *McSw 
Grand Jury of ~ ¥. County ao13), 7300 
prepdwey. | New York 7, N. Y.; Exec. Sec , Frances 
Grad Street ee Assn. seo), 106 West 55th 
St., New York 19, N. Y.; 5,800; Sec., Max Bern- 


stein. 

Grandmother Clubs of America, Natl. Federa- 
tion (Apr. 11, 1938), 203 No. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 1, Tl.; 15,000; Natl. Pres., Dorothea Sulli- 


van, ; 

raphic Artists, Inc. The Society of li aie 
(1915), 1083 Fifth Ave., <1 York 28, N. Y.; 500; 
Exec. pe eats Henrietta § S. Mueller. 

Grey Opera: Assn., American 
(1946). ee duPont Bldg., Siam! 32, Fla.; Exec. 
Sec., Paul J. O’Connor. 
yro International (1912), Box a ta ina 
Ohio 5,100; Sec.-Treas., Cc. Ww. Ss 


a; i 


Hadassah (Women’s Zionist Organization of 
America) (1942), 136 West 54th St., New York, 
N. Y.;_ 300,000; Exec. Dir., Hannah L, Goldberg. 

Handicapped, Federation of the (1935), 211 
West 14th St., New York 11, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., 
Milton Be 

Harvard Club of N. Y¥. City (Noy. 3, 1865), 27 
West erin St., New York 36, N. Y.; Sec., Frank 
S. Streeter. 

Hay Fever Prevention Society (May _15, 1935), 
270 Park ee ., New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., 
Louis V. eci. 

Health ‘Council, Natl. ees 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, Y.; Exec. Philip E. Ryan. 

Health, Pijsal Raacetion 5 D Wiecreats tion, Amer- 
ican Assn. for (1885), 1201—16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. Sec., Carl Troester, Jr. 

earing Society, , American (1919), 817—14th 
St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; Exec. V. P., W. 


Earl Prosser. 
Heart Association, American (1924), 44 East 
N. Y.; 25,000; Informa- 


23rd St., New York 10, 
tion Dir., Ira Sherman. 

Heating and Air Conditioning Engineers, Amer. 
Soc. of (1895), 62 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y.; 
10,000; Asst. to Sec., M. Mildner. 

Hebrew Congregations, Union of American 
(1873), 838 Fifth Ave., New York 21, N. Y.; 
Sec., Rabbi Louis I. Egelson. 

Hebrew Educational Society ‘of Brooklyn (1899), 
564 Hopkinson Ave., Brooklyn 12, N. Y.; 4,000; 
Exec. Dir., Alter F. Landesman. 

Hebrew Immigrant Aid (see Hias Service) 

Helicopter Society, Amer. (1943), 2 East 64th St., 
New York 21, N. Y.; Sec., Harry M. Lounsbury. 

Helms Athletic Foundation (Oct. 15, 1936), 
Helms Hall, 8760 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 34, 
Calif.; Man. Dir., W. R. Bill ” Schroeder 

Heritage Foundation, American (1947), "345 Bast 
46th St.. New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., E. L. Wei sl. 

Hias Service, United (Aug. 24, 1954, by merging 
of Hebrew Immigration d Soc. (1886), United 
Service for New Americans (1933), and (1914) 
Migration Services of the American Joint Distri- 
bution Committee), 425 Lafayette St., New York 
35 oe Y.; 45,000; Pres., Ben Touster: Sec., Max 


nian in America and Ladies Auxiliary, 
Ancient Order of ede 3, tees 248 East 31st 
St., rable Ae 25, N. y.! 80; Natl. Sec., 

ihn F. Geoghan. 
sorinhway Daeen: Conference, Natl. (1932), 952 
Natl. hid Bldg., Washington 4, D. C.; Dir., 

. Butler. 

* Historians, Society of American. 25 Lilac Lake, 
Princeton, N. Sec., Henry David. 

Historical ‘Assn., American (1884), Study Room 

274, Library eS Coney ce Annex, Washington 25, 
C.; 6,000; ec. Sec., Bo: 

DC; G00) Assn., Missigsipp) Valley (1912), 1500 

R St., Lincoln 8, Nebr.; 2,650; Sec., James C. 

i 
Oa Assn., N. Y. one (April 24, 1899), 
149 ie New York 6, N. Y.; 8,999; Sec., 
Paul S. 

SU etorioal Society, East Tennessee (1925), Law- 
son McGhee Library, 217 Market Bee Knoxville 
93, Tenn.; Sec., Pollyanna Creekm 

Historical Society, epee! (1902), 41-25 Main 
St., Flushing Y¥.; Pres., Francis J. Dondero. 

Historical Sa eenetys: Hllinois State (1899); Cen- 
tennial Bldg., Springfield, Ill.; Sec., Harry E. 


Pratt. 
Historical Society of Towa, State (1857), Schaef- 
fer Hall, Iowa City, Ia.; Supt., J. Petersen. 


oe Sec., Ploy | on Shaee ead) dn 
tral Park West, "ew York 24, N.Y; x Bead 


R. W. G. Vail. a ay 99 
Historical Soct OkIs.. Histori 7 
Lincoln Bl Blvd. ot ‘NE 1 St ‘Okla. City 6, 


Historical’ So Soele ts ut zi, Bia ivan 9 
ety 
Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. Dir * os aa wie 


; ae Society, Presbyteria: 
Oc! m (1852), 520 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia mc. : aon 
Charles A. Anderson. 
Hobbies, International Associated (1951), 2252 


East 8th St., Tulsa 4, Okla.; 5,000; Sec., 
C. S. (Mildred) ein 

Holland rape of N (1885), 90 weet St., 
New York 6, inmited to 1, 000; Ex » Sec., 


Miss Florence ecoaioes! 

Home oe Assn., American (i908), 1600 
—20th St., N.W., Washington $, D. C.; 22,500; 
Exec. Sec., Miss Mildred Horton. 

Homeopathy, American Institute of eh, peor 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Bus. Mer. 
Laurene S. W. 

Honor ares Natl. (1921), 1201 16th St., a: W., 
Mag OE os ec., Paul E. Elick 

Hoo Hoo, Intl. Cageaute na’ 
ternal Order of Lumbermen) (1892) , 404 East 
Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wis.; 12,759; Sec., 


B. FP. Springer. 
Horological Assn. of America, United oe 
300; 


1901 East Colfax Ave., Denver 6, Colo.; 
Sec., Orville R. Hagans. 

Horological Institute of America (1921), 2026 
Laurel Court, Falls Church, Va.; 6,000; Exec. 
Sec., Arthur F. Beck. 

Horological Schools, Natl. Assn. (1947), 1901 
E. Colfax.Ave. s Denver 6, Colo.; Exec. Sec., Or- 
ville R. Hagan 


Herse Show Maar ., Natl (1883), 90 Broad St., 
New York 4, N. ¥.; Exec. Sec., George W. 


Brassil. 

Horseshoe Pitchers Assn. of America, Natl. 
(May 10, 1921), Crestline, Calif.; 2,000; Sec., 
Archie J. Gregson. 

Horticultural Society, American (1922), 1600 
Bladensburg Rd., N.W., Washington 2, D. C.; 
Sec., Francis de Vos. 

Hospital Association, American (1898), 18 a 
Division St., Chicago 10, Ill.; Dir., Edwin L. 


Crosby. 

Hospital Fund of N. Y., United (1879), 8 East 
4ist St., New York 17, N, Y.; Exec. Dir., 
R. O. D. Hopkins. 

Hotel oat: Ce hee fateea 221 West 57th 
St., New York 19, N. 6,000; Exec. Sec., Mary 
Kleiner. 

Human Bettermant Assn. of America (1943), 32 
West 58th St., New York 19, N. Y.; Exec. Dit., 
Irene Headley Armes. 

Humane Assn., American (1903), 896 Pennsyl- 
vania St., Denver, Colo.; 5,000; Exec. Dir., Mel 


L. Morse. 
Humanist Association, American (1928), 117 
Ohio; Sec., Edwin 


Glenn St., Yellow Springs, 
H. Wilson. 
Hunts Racing Assn., United (1895), 250 Park 
Bes New York 17, N. Y¥.; Asst. Sec., W. Helen 
en, 


pe 


Ice Boat and Yacht Club, North Shrewsbury 
AEE og 20, 71 Conover Lane, Red Bank, 
N. Rec. Sec., John N. Darling. 

Tdentifiostion International ee for (N. Y. 
State Div.) (1949), Bureau of Identification, Po- 
lice Hdgqtrs., Utica 4, N. ¥.; Sec., . G. Hoetzer. 

Tiluminating Engineering Society "(1906), 1860 
Broadway, New York 23, N. Y.; 8,207; Exec. 
Sec., A. D. Hickley. 

Imperial Order of the Drea (Sept. 1900, in 
Temple of Agric., Peking, China; commemora- 
ting China Relief Expedition), P. O. Box 1707, 
San Francisco 1, Calif.; Sec., Enoch Jones, Sr. 

Indian (see also ‘American Indian) 

Indian Assn. of America (1923), 211 Ward Ave., 
Staten Island 4, N. Y.; Sec., Dolores M. Becker. 

Indian Rights Assn. (1882), 1505 Race St., 
Philadelphia 2, Pa.; 1,200; Sec., Lawrence E. 
Lindley. 

Indoor Polo Assn. (1915) (merged with U. S. 
Polo. Assn., 1955). 

Industrial Advertisers Assn., National (sae 
1776 Broadway New York 19, N. Y.; Sec., J. B 
Manning 

Industrial Conference Board, Natl. (1916), 460 
Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; 3,412; Sec., 
Herbert S.. Briggs. 

Industrial Democracy, League for (1905), 112 
East 19th St., New York 3, N: Y.; 3,000; Sec., 
Harry W. Laidler. 

Industrial Designers Institute (1938), 115 Hast 
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; izabeth _ Junior Chamber of U.S. (1920), 
Brat. Whstiek copra PR bi nin oe n aiet © Maia ots, Tulsa, OF; vp Ot 


a 
dustrial tors, International Council 
asi ou E peterson St., Detroit 15, Mich? Ve 


Pres, 
igre Hygiene Foundation (1935 as Air 
Hy; yeiene Found.; renamed 1941), Mellon Insti- 


tute, 4400 Fifth’ Ave., Poe 13, Pa.; Man. 
Dir., C. caer Walmer. 
Insurance eign Mk eerie Y¥. Com ee 
(1914), 100 East 42nd age New York 17, N. Y.; 
Sec.-Treas., George A 


cE eral 
Insurance Socie 4 2 we Y. (3901), - Liberty 
Bt, New York 5, 2,168; F. Tuttle. 
Inter American Miatistical Tnstitate casio), Pan 
American Union, ge he 6.-De Cz . Gen., 


Francisco de Abrisqueta 

intercaliog iate (Big Ten) Conference (1896), 
10 No. Alen Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill.; Commissioner, 
F dalebtustoritty Club of puleeres dels os eS 


Chie aon pen Greed Ww Ww nefeumen 

icago, “3 lo 3 

iutertes ity Conference, Professional (1928), 

oe Buckingham Rd., Detroit aes Mich.; Sec., 
ornbples ate. 


es 67th gt New York 21, N. Y.;. Sec., Donaid 


+ Shank. 
tnterasiiona oases Through Religion (see 
rid Alliance for 
Ee fateran tion Law, American Society of (1908); 
1826 Jefferson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
eanor H. Finch. 
Bankers Assn. of i (1912), 
ote Bes pee pmaten. 4 soa. See; 
r evenson, 3rd. 
Iron Founders Society, Gray (1928), 930 Na- 
forking 14, Ohio; 


tional City-E 6th Bldg., 
Donald H. Workman 
ngineers, Assn. of (1907), Cee 
Empire Bldg. . yi erat el fe 22, Pa.; 6,200; 
10} ORNS Wea i 
Tron and Steel Institute, American (1908), 
ang Ave., New York 1, Wes 


Ros 
Tialian Historical Society of America (1949), 26 
Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y.; Sec., Marion L. 
Loschi, Rm. 2514. 

Izaak Walton League of America (1922), 31 No. 
State St., Chicago 2, Ill.; 60,016; Exec. Dir., 
William Voigt, Jr. J 


Jewish Agricultural Society (1900), 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Mer., H. J. Levine. 

Jewish Assn. for Neighborhood Centers (1893 as 
YWHA; i 1945) 1391 Lexington Ave., New 
York 28, ¥.; 8,000; Exec. Dir., Irving Brodsky. 

Jewish Bralile ieatieete of America (1931), 101 
West 55th St., New York 19, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., 
Jacob Freid, 

Jewish Committee, American (1906), 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 24,500; Exec. V. Ea 
John Slawson. 

Jewish Congress, Amer. (1918), 15 East ote St., 
New York 28, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., David W. Pete- 
gorsky. 

Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, Council 
of (1932), 165 West 46th St., New York 36, N. Y.;: 
Exec. Dir., Phili Bernstein, 

Jewish Historical Society, Amer, 
Rhee han New York 27, N. Y.; Lib., Isidore S. 

eyer 

Jewish Labor Committee Wet 25, 1934), 25 
East 78th St... New York 21, N. Y.; Dir. Public 
Relations, Walter L. Bsernenewnn 

Jewish Philanthropies of N. Y., Federation of 
(1917), 71 West 47th St., New York 36, N. 
90,000; Pub. Dir,, Robert I. Smith, 

Jewish Publication Society of America (1888), 
222 No. 15th St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.: 8,500; Exec. 
Sec., Lesser Zussman, 

Jewish War Veterans of the U.S.A. (Mar. 16, 
1896, at N. Y. City), 1712 New Hampshire Ave., 
N.W., Washington 9, D. C.; 100,000; Natl. Exec. 
Sec,, Ben Kaufman. 

Jewish Welfare Board, National (1917), 145 
East 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y.: Exec. V. Ps 
Council of (1893), 1 West 


S. D. Gershovitz. 
Jewish Women, Natl. 

47th St., New York 36, N. Y.; 105,000; Exec. Dir., 

Mrs. Elsie Elfenbein. 
Jockey Club (Feb. 10, 1894), 250 Park Ave., 

York 17, N. ¥.; Exec. Sec., Marshall Cassidy 
Judicature Soeiety, American, (1913), 1155. East 

14,000; Sec. Treas., 


€0th St., Chicago 37, Ill; 
Glenn R. Winters. 
Junior, Achievement (1926), 345 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. Dir t. R E. Collin 
Junior Americans of the U. + (1936), 25 West 
Broadway, New York 7, N. a "Exec. Vv. P., Eli 


350 
3. Sec., George s. 


(1892), 3080 


New 


Gottlieb. 

Junior Bluejackets of America (1938), 50 Rast 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., James Vv. 
McNaught. 


ior Colleges, American Assn. of (1920 1785 
Massachusetts — N.W., Washtbaton 6. hs 
fonier’ lisuer, feelers ies: (1929), 1294, 46th 


A Washington 6, D. 

Junior League of the Ci ee eee 
Fast 80th St., New York 21, Y.;_ Exec. Sec., 
Mrs. Heien R. Mason. 


Junior Leagues of America, Assn. of the (1921), 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel Park Ave. at ag New 


York 22, N. ¥.; 65,006; Administrator 
garet G. Twyman. 

Kennel Club, American (Sept. 17, 1884), 221 
bi betas Ave., New York, N. Y.; 345 clubs; Sec., 

he B. 

garten Assn., National = 27. 1909), 8 

Bast ‘Miss “Fi New York 18, N. ¥.; Acting Exec. 

5 ‘ances Nan Lane. 

King’s Daughters and International Order 
i rand Gan, Moe 144 _—— 37th = New hey 
16, N. 


Sec., Margaret Archibal 

Kiwani is International "Gan. 15 1915). 520 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago il, 3,238,830 members, 
4,008 clubs; Intl. Sec., O. gE. 

Knights ‘of Columbus: (Mar. a: $7882), fee. 
Drawer 1670, New Haven, Conn.; 938, 217: Sec., 
Joseph F, Lamb. 

Knights of the Golden Eagle (Feb. 6, 1873), 814 
No. Broad St., . Philadelphia” 90, Pa; 20,000; Sec., 
Fred W. Anto! 

Knights of ‘Pythias (Feb. 19, 1864), 2934 Vernon 
eines: Ct Cincinnati 19, Ohio; 250,000; Sup. Sec., M. 


M. 

Kiscon War Veterans of the U. S., Natl. Assn. 
of (K-VETS), (Nov. 1, 1951, at Pohang-Dong, 
Korea), 933 Highth St., Holly Hill, Fla.: Nati. 
Comdr., Virgil Harton, Jr. 

Kosciuszko Foundation (1925), 15 East 65th St., 
New York 21, N. Y.; Sec., Stephen Mizwa. 


eke pt 


Ladies Oriental Shrine of No. Amer., Grand 
Council (1914), 1309 = Seas tis Indianapolis 


2, Ind.; 21, 245; Gr. Mrs. Craig. 
Lambs, ihe Gsiase “30 West 44th St., New 
York 36, Y.; 1,300; Sec., Bobby Clark. 


Land- Ghat Colleges and Universities, Assn. of 
(1887), 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; Exec. Sec., Russell I. Thackrey. 

Landscape Architects, American Society of 
(1899), 9 Park St., Boston 8, Mass.; 1,120; Corr. 
Sec., Bradford Williams. 

Language Assn., Modern (see Modern Language 
Assn. of Amer.) 

Language Teachers Associations, Natl. Federa- 
tion of Modern (1916), 5500 33rd St., N.W., Wash- 


ne: 15, C.; Sec. -Treas., Henry Grattan 
oyle 
Laryngological, Rhinological and Otological So- 


ciety, American (June a8; 1895), 708 Medical Arts 
Bldg., Rochester 7, N. Y.; Sec., C. Stewart Nash. 

Latin, Assn. for’ Promebion of Study of (1929), 
P O. Box 501, Elizabeth, N. J.; 5,500: Sec., Albert 


E. Warsley. 
Latvian Assn., American (1951), 45 East 51st 
. Sec. Prof. P. Lejins, Jr, 


St., New York 22, N. Y 
Lawyers Association, N. Y. County (1908), 14 


Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y.; 8,205: Exec. Dir., 
Charles E, J. Boyd. 

Laymen’s National Committee ( gas Hotel 
Vanderbilt, 4 Park Ave., New York 15, N. YY, 3 -B€e.; 
Lillian Claibourne. 


Learned Societies, American Council of (1919), 
1219 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Exec, 
Dir., Mortimer Graves. 

Legal Aid Assn., National (1923 as Natl. Assn. of 


Legal Aid Organizations; renamed 1949), 328 Hast 


Main St., Rochester 4, N. Y.; Sec., Emery A. 
Brownell. 
Legal ee veateey (1876), 11 Park Ave., New 


York 7, Asst, to Pres., Fay A. Van Wagoner. 
Loniges. ort Decency, National (1934), 453 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; Sec., Thomas F. Little. 
Leprosy, Lenoard Wood "Memorial for the Eradi- 
cation of (American Leprosy Foundation) (1928), 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; 30,000; Sec., 


fe ee ogi A 

eprosy ssions merican (1906), 156 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, Y.; 80,000: ‘Exec. ERY 
Rewmnene P. Currier. 


Letter Carriers, National Association of Serie 
100 Indiana Ave., N.W., Washington 1, D. C,; 
000; Exec. Sec., Peter J. Cahill, 
Lexington-First Avenue Assn. (1927), 7 Mitchell 
New York 17, N. Y.; Pres., Frank Eberhart. 
Librarians, American Assn, Medical Record 
(1928), 510 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, M1: 
3,507; Exec. Dir., Doris Gleason, 
Libraries Association, Special (1909), 31 Hast 
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10th oer ae ee 3,.N. Y.; 5,007; Exec. Sec., 


erimary 
ary Abcceteilen: American (Oct. 6, 1876), 
50 East Huron St., Chicago 1 LS 
David OEE: go 11, Tll.; 21,000; Sec., 
Library Assn., Home and School (1938), 144 No. 
Limestone St., Lexington, Ky.; Exec. Sec., Paul J. 
Library Assn., Medical (1898), Yale Medical 
St., New Haven 11, Conn.; 


Library 333 Cedar 
rs. Henrietta Perkins. 

Life Insurance Assn. of tate (1906), 488 
ea Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; Sec., Robert 

rane. 

Life Underwriters, American Society of Char- 
le (1928), 3924 Walnut St., Pe ee nee 4, 

Dir. Pub. Relations, Howard D. Shaw 

“Lite Underwriters Assn. of the City of N be 
(1886), 237 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y.: 
3,000; ‘Sec., Jack R. Manning 

Lions International (Intl. Acari of Lions Clubs) 
fot. ne 1917), 209 No. Mich. Ave., Chicago 1, Il.; 
520,000; Dir. Public Relations, Harry J. Cooper. 

iithcorsobers National Assn. (1906), 420 pox 
athe Ave,, New York 17, N. Y.; Sec. Edward D. 

‘orr 

Long Island Association (1926, as L. I. Chamber 
of Commerce), eon eee City Hotel, Garden City, 
N. Y.; 1,550; Lawson A. ide. 

Tastibenaeti ese Assn., Middle Atlantic (1892), 
1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2,-Pa.;, Sec., R. E: 
Latshaw. 

Lutheran Education Assn. (1947), 7400 Augusta 
St., River Forest, 6; Sec., Elmer Arnst. 

Luther League of Arneticn (Oct. 30, 1895), 1228 
Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; 35/000; Exec. Sec., 
Leslie Conrad, Jr. 


Maccabees, The (Aug. 7, 1878), 5057 Woodward 
Aye. Detroit 2, Mich.; 302,174; Dir. Public Rela- 
tions, D. A. Talucci. 

Magicians Guild of America (1944), Hotel Prince 
George, 14 East 28th St., New York, N. Y:; Sec., 
Justin F. Ratterman. 

Magicians, Society of American (April 26, 1902), 
93 Central oe Forestville, Conn.; 1,900; Natl. 
Sec., Uynn Boyar. 

Mammalogists, American Society of (1919), Mu- 
seum of Natural History, Un. of Kan., Lawrence, 
Kan.; Corr. Sec., K. R. Kelson. 

Manufacturers Agents National Assn. (1947), 
ee W. Main St., Alhambra, Calif.; 1,800; Sec., 

X. Schilling. 

ektanataotares, National se of eae 2 East 
48th St., New York 17, N. Sec., Noel Sargent. 

Manufacturing Chemists yrs (i872), 1625 Hye 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., Maurice F. 
Crass, Jr. 

Manuscript Society (1948), 179 So. Harrison St., 
East Orange, N. J.; Sec., Walter N. Eastburn. 

Marine Corps League (Aug. 4, 1937), P. O. Box 
gel, Baton Rouge, La.; Nail “Adjt., Merton C. 

owe. 

Marine Engineers (see Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers) 

Marine Society of the oe of N. ¥. (1769), 80 
Broad St., New York 4, N. ; Sec.-Treas.,-J. M. 
Hagan. 

Marine Underwriters; American Institute of 
(1898), ode John St:, New York 38, N. Y.; Exec. V. 
P., Car McDowell. 

‘Macitians Assn. of the Port of N. Y¥. (Feb. 54, 
1873), 80 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y.; Gen. 
Mer., William F. Giesen. 

Masonic Service Assn. of the U.S. (1919), 700 
Tenth St., N.W., Washington 1, D. C.; Exec. Sec., 
Carl H. Claudy.’ 

Masons, Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite, 
Supreme Council 33° (Aug. 5, 1813), 1117 Statler 
Bldg., Boston 16, Mass.; 437, 197; Gr. Sec. Gen., 
F. Elmer Raschig. 

Masons, Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite, 
Southern Jurisdiction, Supreme Council 33° (1801), 
1735 16th St., N.W., Washington 9, D. C.; 400,- 
000, Gr. Sec. Gen., Claud F. Young. 

Masons, F & A, "Grand Lodge, State of N. Y. 
(Sept. 5, 2780). 71 West 23rd St., New York 10, 
N. Y.; 306,233; Sec., Edward R. Carman. 

Mathematical Assn. of America (1915), ae ae 


Buffalo, Buffalo 14, N. Y.; 5,800; Sec., 
Gehman. 

Mathematical Society, American (1888), Dept. 
of Math., ee. aa New Haven 11, Conn.; 4,919; 
Sec., Prof. E. . Begle. 

SP atatiat Statistics, Institute of (1935), 
Dept. of Statistics, Un. of N. C., Chapel Hill, 


N. C.; 1,539; Sec., George E. Nicholson, Jr. 
Mayflower Descendants, Gen, Soc. of (Jan. 12, 
1897), Mayflower Society House, peers St., Piym- 
outh, Mass.; Gov. Gen., W. M. Prat 
Mayors, U. S. Conference of (i932), 730 Jackson 
Pl., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 350 cities with 
pop. of over 30,000; Sec., Paul V. Betters. 
Mechanical Engineers, American Society of 
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oe 29 Ee ha Bir New York 18, N. bth 
000; avies 
Mechanics and Tradesmen of the City of N. ¥., 
Gen. Soc. of Sg a 17, 1785), 20 West 44th St., 
peers 36, Ana EPas Sidney Carpenter. 
of America (1926), 1430 
Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 38, Pace 1,350; 
22, 1950), P 
Sec. 


= Biedal Assist alas ae 
aoe American Regis of (Sept. 
. O. Box 589, Holyoke, Mise Bi Soba: 

Gen., Claire O. Cody 
Medical. Association, Asher ican (1847), 535 No. 


Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill.; 141,463; Sec., 
George F. Lull 
Medical Assn. ., National (1895), 1108 Chureh 


St., Norfolk 10, Va.; 4,500; Sec., John T. Givens. 

Medical Society of the County of Kings and 
Academy of Medicine of Brooklyn (1822), 1313 
Bedfcrd Ave., Bible 16, Ni Y¥-4 “S600; Airy 
Charles F. McCarty. 

Medical Society of ‘the State of N. ¥. (1807), 386 
ta Ave., New York 16, N. Y¥.; 23,960; Sec., 
Ww. Anderton. 

Medical Technolo, ists, American (1939), P. O. 
Box 191, Holyoke, Mass.; 6,700; Exec. Sec., C. Ww. 


Truehart. 

Medical Technologists, American College of 
(1942), 71 E. Front St., Red Bank, N. J.; Sec.- 
Treas., C. A. Bartholomew. 

Medical Women’s see American (1915), 1790 
a sae New York 19, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Lillian 
oo tsa iat 

icine; New ee of (1847), 2 East 
103d St., New York 29, N, Y.; 3,145; Dir., Howard 
Reed Craig. 


Men’s Garden Clubs (see Garden Clubs) 

Mental Health, Natl. — for (1950), 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., 
Heininger. 

Merchant Marine Library Assn., American 
(1921), 45 Broadway, New eee 6, N. Y.; 19,956; 
Exec. Sec., Granville Conw: 

Metal itor Institute (1933), 271 North Ave., 
New Rochelle, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., E. Herington. 

Metallurgical Engineers (see Mining and Metal- 
lurgical) 

Meteorological Society, American (1919), 3 Joy 
ri potion 8, Mass.; 5,500; Exec. Sec., Kenneth 

peng] 

Methodist Church, N. Y. City Soc. of the (April 
14, 1866), 150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y.; 
Exec. Sec., Leland P. Cary 

Methodist Historical Spalets in the City of 
N. Y. (1892), oe Fifth Ave., New York 21, N. Y.; 
Sec., Arthur B. Moss. 

Mexican Border Veterans (see United M.B.V.) 

Military Engineers, Society of American (1920), 
808 Mills Bldg., 17th & Penn. Ave., N.W.; Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; 23,445; Exec. Sec., F. H-Kohloss. 

Military Institufe, American (June 2, 1933), 
1529 18th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., 
Wm. Cooper Foote. 

Military Order of the Carabao (Noy., 1900, in 
Manila, P. I.), 927 17th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; Sec., Wm. J. G. Davis, 

Military Order of Foreign Wars of the U. S. 
(Dec. 13, 1894), 1 Williams Court, Somerville, 
Mass.; 2, 100; Sec., Capt. Andrew Capuano. 

Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the U. S. 
(1865), poe Pine St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Rec.- 
in-Chief, J. Truman Swing. 

Military Order of the Purple Heart (Aug. 7, 
1782, by Gen. George Washington; reactivated 
Feb. 22, 1932, by President Herbert Hoover and 
Chief of Staff. Douglas MacArthur). D St., 
at 10th & Pennsylvania Ave., Washington 4, 
D. C.; 225,000; Natl. Adijt., Archie J. Bakay. 

Military Society of the War of 1812 (an. 3, 
1826), 643 Park Ave., New York 21, N. Y.; Pres., 
Francis F. Steers. 

Military Order of the World Wars (1920), 1700 
Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 15,000; Exec. 
Officer, "Edwin Bettelheim, Jr. 

Bhs ots Surgeons of the U.S. (1891), 1726 Eye 

N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. Sec., Stuart 
zn “Womeldorph, Sr., Suite 718: 

Mining and Meta lurgical Engineers, American 
Institute of (1871), 29 West 39th St., New York 
18, N. Y.; 22,400; Sec., E. O. Kirkendall, 

Mining "and Metallurgical Society of America 
(1908), 11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y.; Pres., 
Donald M. Liddell. 

Ministerial Assn., ap oetae (1944), P. O. Box 
1252, Pork, Pa.; 1,223; Wilbur Lyons. 

Minneapolis Manatenrias Assn. (Feb. 6, 1940), 
116 Times Bldg., Marquette at 4th St., Minne- 
apolis 1, Minn.; ‘Sec., Emerson N. ‘Townsend. 

Minute Men of America (April 6, 1917), 58 West 
57th St., New York 19, N. Y.; 6,300; Dir, Gen., 


Francis A. Adams. 
Missionary Assn., Amer. (1946), 287 Fourth 
Philip M. Widen- 


Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; Sec., 
house. 

Missouri Valley Conference (1907), Sheraton 

Mo.; Commissioner, A. Hilers, 

Modern Language Assn, of America (1883), 6 


1790 
M. 


Hotel, St. Louis, 


= arn * 


No., eee oe 8, .N.-Y-5 8,300; 
. Sec., een ae oP Wpititam R 


Five e ithe lay (see Teachers Assn., 
atl, Mod 
4 era ona Order of gt See Til.: 


1,070, 073; Sup. Sec 
fot ns Hitce, 17, N. B83) $25 Le ti. 
on Ave. ew Yor f. 
a. Dir, Ars. Aileen ‘Fogarty. 


7 0038 Mi Mel fee Aves be a eles se 
4, es ae ‘elrose Ave. S 2 
oie Fs a Mrs. Margaret Herriok. 
(age ‘Assn. of America (1922), 28 West 
ath ‘St New York 36, Y.; Sec., Sidney 
1h 
ion Picture and Television Engineers, So- 
42d St., New York 36, 


ea. Board 
oe 31 fees Sauare, New York 3,N Pe get 


a) ee Natl, far ap of (1926). 
30. ath Sty, Ws Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., 
ae 

“Motor Vv le Administrators, American. Assn. 
as acioas) 912 Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 

Dir., L. S. Harris. 
SS ioterercle Assn., American (1921), 106 Buttles 
Ave., Columbus, Ohio; 78,000; Sec., E. C. Smith. 

Multiple Sclerosis Society, Natl. (Mar. 11, 1946), 

aD ae ares New York 17, N. Y.; 53,715; Exec. 
Sylv: awry. 

Municipal Assn., meereen (1928). 1625 H St., 
N.W., Washington 6, , D. C.; Exec. Dir., Patrick 
Healy, dr. 

Municipal Engineers of the City of N. ¥. (1903), 

- een St., New York 18, N. Y.; Sec., Leo 
. Komiakoff 

Ee eanisin al League, National (1894), 47 West 68th 

21, N. Y.; 4,000; Sec., Alfred 


44th St., New York 36, Sec., 
Muscular Dystrophy Assns.’ of Ameri 
1950), 39 Broadway, New York 6, N. 
Gari F. ‘Axelrod, 
Museums, American Assn. of (1906), oie. Sees 
sonian Institution, Washington 25, D. >; Dita 
Laurence Vail Coleman. 


Young. 
ca (June 
Ye ets 


Music Clubs, Natl. Federation of (1898), 445 
West 23rd St., New York 11, N. Y.; 500,000: 
Office Mer., Patricia Anderson. 

Music Conference, American gl 332_ So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill.; A . P., John 
Cc. Kendel. 

Music Council Revenal (1940), a East_ 79th 
St., lik York 21 ; Exec. Sec., Edwin 


Hug 

inci Educators National Conference (1907), 64 
E. Jackson eae Chicago 4, Ill., and NEA Bldg., 
1201 16th St., Washington’ 6, D. C.; 26,500; 
Exec. Sec., Cc. | Buttelman, Chicago office. 

Music Publishers Assn. of the U. S, (1895), 47 
West 63rd St., New York 23, N. Y.; Adm. Sec., 
Amy W. Klingmann. 

usic Publishers Protective Assn. (1936), 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; Chmn. of 
Board, Walter G. Douglas. 

Musicians of the U. S. and Canada, American 
Fed. of (Oct. 19, 1896), ad ge ater Ave., New 
York 22, N. ¥.; 252,000; Pr James C. Petrillo, 

Mutual Savings Banks, National Assn. of (1920), 
60 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y¥.; Exec. Sec., 
John W. Sandstedt. 


National Conference of Christians and Jews 
(1927), ae West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y.; 
Exec. Sterling W. Brown 

National Pinte The (1867), 744 Jackson Place, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. 0,000; Master, 
Herschel D. Newsom. 

National Parks Assn. (1919), 2144 P St., N.W.. 
Washington 7, D. C.; 9,000; Exec. Sec., Fred M. 
Puckard. 

Native Sons of the Golden West (July 11, 1875), 
414 Mason St., San Francisco 2, Calif.; 20,000: 
Gr. Sec., Harold J. Regan. 

Naturopathic Physicians and Surgeons Assn., 
American (1951), 200 Walnut Bldg., Des Moines 
9, Iowa.; Sec., D. S. James. 

Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, Society 
of (1893), 74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y.: 
6,500; Sec:, W. N. Landers. 

Naval Engineers, American Soc. of 2888), she 
F St., N.W., Washington 4, D. C.; J. 
Hamilton. 

Naval and ee Order of the Spanish- 
American War (Feb. 2, 1899), P. O. Box 781; Sec., 
Frank H. Gunsolus. 

Naval Order of the ue s. (July 4, 1809), 12 Fast 
41st St., New York 17, Y.; Pres., Charles Hann. 

Navigation, iestherie’! of (1945), Un. of Calif., 


Los Angeles 24, Calif.; 1,3 
eatie eoe 00; Exec. Sec., Giles 
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Navy Day League (see Theodore Roosevelt-Navy 


se e) 
League of the U. - 401 — Sparc 
mh Penn. Ave., Frag! y;,, Washington ae 
igo See., Evelyn 


Y hore June 30, 1930), 
ee a Dio: 30,000; 


vy Mutual aa Keoecintion (July 28, res 
Der ee ae ge! Navy, Washington 25, D. C.; 14,000 
:. id B Goan 


Sec., 

Near E eg (1927), ed Batis 
oe Pais a york 1s SN. Y .; Amer. Dir., 

ardy 


Needlework Guild of 


_— (1885), 124 So. 
12th St., Presser 1, 
aie E. Desbrou: 


; 1,000,000; Exec. Dir., 


‘egro Land Grant Colleges, Conference of Presi- 
anne of (1920), Kentucky State Coll., Frankfort, 
Ky. -; Sec., R. B. Atwood. 


Negro History, Assn. for the Study of 

ap 9, 1915), 1538 Ninth Se Bowe: Westie 
ow. GR 3; Sec.- ‘Ibe! 
ous 


meses e 
(Mar, 18, “Tess), 9 


” 3 


F 
ee wae 25, D. C.; a8 00. Exec. 

ec., W. 

New York ‘Gity “Club (1892), 37 Wall St., New 
ae G, Ni sy es Seymour Graubard. 

York eauotaes Women’s uae LS 8, 
192)" Hotel Biltmore, New York 17, eens 
Miss Gay Pauley. 

News Photographers Assn., White House (June 
13, eS Press Rm. White House, Washington, 
eS George Tames. 

geo Editors, American Society of (1922), 
P. O. Box 1053, Wilmington 99, Del.; Asst. Sec., 
Alice Fox Pitts. 

Newspaper Guild, egy en (1933), 99 Univer- 
sity Place, New York 3, ; 27,000; Sec., Wil- 
liam J. Farson. 

Newspaper Promotion Assn., National (1930), 
P. O. Box 2673, Charleston, Ww. Va.; Sec.-Treas., 
Frank A. Kenight. 

Newspaper Publishers Assn., American GRD: 
370 Lexington Ave., New York Iv, No "Ya Geni 
Mgr., Cranston Williams. 

ewspaper Women’s Club, N. ¥. (1922), Bilt- 
more Hotel, Madison Ave. at 43rd St., New York 


ganization of 
2, 1929), 5019 No. Cum- 
Milwaukee 11, Wis.: Sec., Mrs. 

Eugenia Heise. 


Nobles of the Mystic il for No. Amer. 

_ erial Council of the A. A. Order of (1876), 35 
acker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill.; 750,000; Imperial 
nas George M. Saunders. 

North Sea Mine Force Assn. (1920), Hotel aoe 
Yorker, 8th Ave. at 34th St., New York 1, N. 
Exec. Sec., Jacob J. Kammer 

Numismatic Assn., Ramerioad (1891), 1051 No. 
Broadway, Wichita, Kan.,;- 10,000: en. {BP 
Lewis M. Reagan. 

Numismatic Society, American (1858), Broad- 
way bet. 155th & 156th Sts., New York 32, N. Y.; 
Sec., Sawyer McA. Mosser. 

Nursing, Natl. League of (1952), 2 Park Ave., 
New York 16, N. AROS Gen. Dir., Anna 
Fillmore. 

Nurses Assn., American (1896), 2 Park Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y.; 175,840; Exec. Sec., Ella 
Best, R.N. 

Nut Growers Assn. +» Northern (1910), 2338 Park- 
view Av., Knoxville, Tenn.; 1,050; Sec., Spencer 


B. Chase. 
——-p—— 


Assn. of Amateur (1872), 507 
West 67th Ave., Oak Lane, Philadelphia 26, Pa.; 
Sec., Francis H. Ludwig. 

Qieanationat Therapy Assn., American (1917), 
33 West 42d St., New York 36, N. Y.; 4,485: 
Exec. Dir., Miss Margorie Fish. 

Odd Fellows, Ind. Order of (Apr. 26, 1819), 16 
W. Chase St., Baltimore 1, Md.; 1,485,574 5 Sec., 
SSM es BS 

ellows, er Grand Lodge, State 
of N., ¥. (1923), 31 Union Square West, New York 
3, N. Y.; 67,467; Sec., William Klumpen. 
Office Management Assn:, National (1919), 132 
W. Chelten RAS Philadelphia 44, Pa.; 15,063; 
Onin Societ t y of N. 

0 Society of Y. €1885), shee t a 
Seventh Ave. at 33rd St., New 1; § ee 
Exec. Sec., Mrs. Florence P. “wae ite 

Old Guard of the Cit y of N. ¥. (N. Y. State 


Oarsmen, Natl. 


Militia) (June 21, 1826), 851 ‘Grand Con 
New York 51, N. Pee . James W..tIrving wore 
Olympic Assn., v. (1921), Biltmore” ‘Hotel, 


New York, N. Y.; Exee “Dir., J. pe Bi: 
Optical Senet of America (agi) nghart, 


Mass. Inst. of Tech., ce ri 
Bec, Arthat'C. eae bridge 39, ean 2, 300; 
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Optometric Assn., N. ¥. State ; 
orth St., New York 19, N. ¥.; Seo Benjamin 


(1919), Railway Ex- 
. Louis. 1, Mo.; ’ Bee. 
B. Burford. 
dnance Assn., American (1919), 708 Mills 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. C.; 36,853; Sec., Miss 
ig laa os paste 
rga’ , American Guild of (April 13, 1896), 
International Bldg., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, 
N. Y.; 15,000; Sec., M. Searle Wright. 
Oriental Research, Amer. Schools of (1900), 
Drawer 93A, Yale Sta., New Haven, Conn.; Bus. 
eialssetiies Aven, Ameria (1897), 212 
pa ssn, an Y SP E. 
Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill.; 8,963; Exec. Boo R. Cc. 


McCaughan, 
Overseas Press Club of America (1939), 35 East 
A St., New York 16, N. Y.; Mer., James V. 
yi 
Owls, Order of. (1904) Owl Bldg., Hartford, 
Conn. 205,000. p 


Pacific Relations, American Institute of (1925), 
1 East 54th St., New York 22, N. Y.; Sec., William 
L. Holland. 

Pacific War Veterans of America (1941); 422 
Franklin St., Reading,. Pa.; Natl. Adjt., George 
J. Didyoung. 

Paleontological Research Institution (1933), 109 
Dearborn Pl., Ithaca, N. Y.; Dir., Mrs. Katherine 
Vv. W. Palmer. 

Palestine Committee, American Christian (1941), 
471 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; 20,000; Exec. 
Dir., Karl Baehr. 

Paper Stationery & Tablet Manufacturers Assn. 
(1934), 527 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. 


Sec., Edgar P. Eaton. 
Pan American Society of the U. S. (1912), 630 
Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y.; Sec., John J. 


Clesham. 
Pan American Union (Organization of Ameri- 
can States) (Apr. 14, 1890), 17th & Constitution 


Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec. Gen., 
Carlos Davila. 
Panhellenic Assn., Professional (1925), 18240 


Meyers Rd., Detroit 35, Mich.; 50,000; Sec., Miss 


Marie Marti. 
Panhellenic Conference, National (1902), 5607 
West 6th St., Los Angeles 36, Calif.; 747,385; 


Sec., Mrs. Darrell R. Nordwall. 
Paper Industry (see Pulp and Paper 
Paper and Pulp Assn., American 
Eost 42d St., New York 17, N. Y.; 


E. W. Tinker. 
Parasitologists, American Society of (Dec. 30, 
Galesburg, Ill.; Sec., Arthur 


1924), Knox Coll., 
Cc. Walton. 

Parent League of N. ¥. (1913), 22 East 60th St., 
New York 22, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., Mrs. John Rau. 

Parents and Teachers, Natl. Congress of (Feb. 
17, 1897), 700 No. Rush St., Chicago 11, I1.; 
9,409,282; Exec. Dir., Ruth A. Bottomly. 

Park Assn. of N. ¥. City (1928), 119 East 19th 
St., New York 3, N. Y.; Sec., Irene V. Walsh. 

Park Executives, American Institute of (1893), 
143 So. Lincoln, Aurora, Ill,; Exec. Sec.,- Alfred 
B. LaGasse. 

Parole Assn. (see-Probation & Parole) 

Pathologists-and Bacteriologists, American Assn. 
of (1902),-Gincinnati General Hosp., Cincinnati 
29, Ohio; Sec., Edward A. Gall, 

Patriotic Society, American National oe 24, 
1931), 130 W. Jefferson St., Pittsfield, Ill.; Pres., 
Herbert H. Vertrees. ra 

Peace and Freedom (see Women’s International 


) 
(1878), 122 
Exec. Sec., 


National League of American 
(1897), Pen-Arts Bidg., 1300 17th St., N.W.; 
Washington 6, D. C.; 5,000; Sec., Mrs. Elizabeth 
D. Avalos. 2 

Pennsylvania Society (1899), 301 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y.; 1,600; Exec. Sec., Edward J. 


Bach. 

P.E.O. Sisterhood (Jan. 21, 1869), P.E.O. Me- 
morial Library, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa; 123,303; 
Exec. Sec., Margaret L. Mohler. 

Petroleum Geologists, American Assn. of (Feb. 
14, 1917), Box 979, Tulsa 1, Okla.; 12,000; Exec. 
Dir., Robert H. Dott. 

Petroleum Institute, American (1919), 50 West 
50th St., New York 20, N. Y¥.; 9,200; Sec., Lacey 
Walker. 

Pharmaceutical Assn., American (Oct. 7, 1852), 
2215 Constitution Ave., Washington 7, D. C.; 
26,000; Gen. Mgr., Robert P. Fischelis. 

Philatelic Americans, Society of (1894), P. O. 
Box 10385, Tampa 9, Fla.; 5,000; Exec. Sec., J. 
Edw. Vining. 

Philatelic Society, 
P. O. Box 800; State 
Sec., H. Clay sser. 

Philharmonic-Symphony Society, N. Y. 
by merger of Philharmonic Soc. of N. Sive 


American (Sept. 14, 1886). 
College, Pa,; 11,500; Exec. 


(1928 
1842, 


and Symphony Soc. of N. Y.; 1787), 
ad York 19, N. Y¥.; Exec. Sec., Arthur 
Philological Assn., American (1869), Bascom 
Hall, Un. of Wis., Madiso .3 1,205; 
Fo andre, Metis © wh La 
josop) n. rican (1901), Bascom 
Hall, Un. of Wis., Madison 6, Wis.; Dart: Sec., 
WPhilos nhieal’ & i 
osop) ociety, America: 43), ie 
5th St., Philadelphia %. Pa.; ean ae te 
Sn hers A of 
raphers Assn, America (1880 : 
Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wiss eee 


Fae emends Socket: f ri 
c y of America (1937), 2005 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; 11,000; Sec., 
STIL Lithonresiecs, Waid Alene ( 

oto- ographers, Natl. in, 1933), 317 
West 45th St., New York 36, N: Y.; Exec. V. P., 
Walter E. Soderstrom. 

Physical Education Assn., College (1837), Box 
193, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Sec., R. E. Jamerson. 

Physical Society, American (1899), Columbus 
Un., New York 27, N. Y.; 12,000; Sec., K. K. 
Dairow. 

Physical Therapy Assn., American (1921), 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; 6,781; Exec. Dir., 
Mildred O. Elson. 

Physically Handicapped, American Federation 
of the (Aug. 20, 1942), 1370 National Press Bldg., 
Washington 4, D. ©.; Sec.-Treas., Miss Mildred 


113 West 57th 


Scott. 

Physicians, American College of (1915), 4200 
Pine St., Philadelphia 4, Pa.; 8,873; Sec., E. R. 
Loveland. 


Physics, American Institute of (1931), 57 East 
55th St., New York 22, N. Y.; 18,000; Sec., Wal- 
lace Waterfall. 

Physio-Therapists, N. ¥. State Society of (1926), 
33 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y.; Sec., Martin 
Ratner. 

Pilgrim Society (1820), Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth, 


Mass.; Sec., Warren P. Strong. 
Pilgrims of the U. S. (1902), 74 Trinity Pl., 
New York 6, N. Y.; Office Sec., Kathleen EH: 


Rushe. 

Pilot Club International (Oct. 16, 1921), 520 
Persons Bldg., Macon, a.; 10,000; Exec. Dir., 
Wiida Richardson. 

Pilots, Women (see Ninety-Nine, The) 

Pioneer Trails Assn., American (1926 as Oregon 
Trail Memorial Assn.; renamed 1940); 4828 217th 
St., Bayside 64, N. Y.; Pres., H. R. Driggs. 

Planned Parenthood Federation of America 
(1921 as Amer. Birth Control League; 1939. Birth 
Control Fed. of Amer.; renamed 1942), 501 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; Natl. Dir., William 


Vogt. 
Planning Assn., National (1934), 1606 New 
N.W., Washington 9, D. C.; 


Hampshire Ave., 
2,200; Sec., John Miller. 

Planning & Civic Assn., American (1935 by _ 
merger of Amer. Civic Assn. & Natl. Conference 
on City Planning), 901 Union Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C.; Sec., Miss Harlean James. 

Plastics Industry, Society of the (1937), 67 West 
44th St., New York 36, N. ¥.; Dir. Public Rela- 
tions, Langdon P. Williams. 

Plattsburg, Society of (1935), 116 John St., New 
York 38, N. Y.; Mer. Dir., James N, MacLean. 

Poetry Assn., Modern (1941), 60 W. Walton 
St., Chicago 10, Ill.; Sec., Mrs. Julia Bowe. 

Poetry Society of America (1910), 227 Bast 45th 
St., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., Gustav Davison. 

Polar Society, American (1934), c/o Amer. Mu- 
seum of Natural History, Central Park West at 
79th St.. New York 24, Y.; Sec., August 
Howard. 

Police Assn., N. ¥. Veteran (Jan. 7, 1891), 150 
Nassah St., New York 38, N. ¥.; Sec.-Treas., 
James J. Gegan. = 

Polish Army Veterans Assn, of America (1921), 
19 Irving Pl., New York 3, N, Y.; 10,350; Sec., 
L. L. Krzyzak. 

Polish National Alliance of the U. S. of N. A. 
(1880), 1520 W. Division St., Chicago 22, Ill.; 
337,829; Sec., A. S, Szczerbowski. 

Political Science Assn., American (1903), 1785 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
Exec. Dir., Evron M. Kirkpatrick. 

Political and Social Science, American Academy 
of (Dec. 14, 1889), 3937 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
G ,384; Sec., Raymond T. Bowman. 
Indoor (1915; merged with U. 8S. 

Polo Assn. in 1955) 

Polo Association, U. S. (1890), 250 Park Ave., 
New York 17, ; 75 member clubs; Sec., 
Henry Lewis, 3rd. : 

Portuguese Continental Union of the U. S. A. 
(1925), 899 Boylston St., Boston 15, Mass.; 8,505; 
Sup. Sec., Anibal S. Branco. 

Post Office Clerks, National Federation (1906), 
711—14th St., N.W., Washington, D. C.; 100,000; 
Exec. Sec., John F. Bowen. 

Power Boat Assn., American (1903), 700 Canton 


" Altamont R. D. 
William F. 


aff _ > | i aa 


-> 5,000; Exec. Sec., Carl 


nson. 
Power Engineers, National Assn. of (1882), 176 
un Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill.; 14,000; Sec., A. F. 
iompson, 
Power Squadrons, U. S. (Feb. 2, 1914), P. O. 
Box ay eaglewacd: N. J.; 24,503; Sec., Ellis 
C,.dr. 
byterian Reform Institute, National (1944), 
me gaany Co., N. Y.; 1,764; Sec., 
e, Jr. 
Assn., American Amateur (1936), 1102 W. 
Mesa Ave., Pueblo, Colo.; Sec., Robert H. Price. 
: Association, Natl. Amateur (1876), 
68, New York 53, N. Y.; Sec., Edna McDonald. 
Press Photographers Assn., N. Y. (1915), 
East 42d St., New York 17, N. Y.;, Exec. 
Ruth Brown. 

Press and Radio Club (Noy. 19, 1948), Press & 
Radio Bldg., 330 Clayton St., Montgomery 5, Ala.: 
xec. Sec., Charlie Casmus. é 
Prevention of Blindness, Natl. Society for th 
(1908), 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.: Sec., 

Miss Regina Schneider. 


Sec., 


of N. Y. (1895), 39 East 39th 
St., New York 16, N. Y.; 3,984; Mer., Edward B. 


an. 

Prison Assn., Amer. (renamed Correctional 
Assn., Amer.) 

m Assn. of N. Y¥. (1844), 135 East 15th St., 

New York 3, N. Y.; Gen. Sec., E. R. Cass. 

Probation and Parole Assn., National (1907), 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.: 38,000: Exec. 
Dir., Will C. Turnbladh. 

Produce Exchange, N. Y. (April 19, 1862), 2 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., C. R. 


Berg. 
Professional Engineers, Natl. Society of (1934), 
2029 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 35,000: 
Exec. Dir., Paul H. Robbins. 

Professional Engineers, N. Y. State Society of 
(1926), 1941 Grand Central Terminal Bldg., New 
York 17, N. Y.; 4,716; Sec., Harold H. Funk. 

Professional Women’s Clubs (see- Women’s 


jubs 

Profit Sharing Industries, Council of (1947), 337 
a en St,, Chicago 6, Ill.; Exec. Sec., Joseph 

.. Meier. 

Propagation of the Faith, Society for the (Mar. 
12, 1898), 366 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y.; Sec., 
Joseph M. Griffin. 

Propeller Club of the U. S. (Nov. 9, 1927), 17 
Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y.; 12,044; Sec., 
J. J. Lyons, Jr. 

Protestant Council of the ‘City of N. Y. (1943), 
71 West 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y.; Exec. Dir.. 
D. M. Potter. 


Protestant ‘Council, Brooklyn Division of the 


(1829), 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y.: Exec. 
Sec., vid M. Cory. 

Psychiatric Reform Institute, Natl. (1944), Al- 
tamont R.D. 1, Albany Co., N. Y.; Sec., W. F. 


Burke, Jr. 
Psychical Institute, American (1932), 1454 Vine 
St., Hollywood 38, Calif.; Dir., Hereward Car- 


Tington. 
Psychological Assn., American (1892), 1333 16th 
3 -W., Washington 6, D. C.:; 13,475: Sec., 
Fillmore H. Sanford. 


Public Education Assn. (1895), 20 West 40th 
St., New York 18, N. Y.; 2,000: Sec., Mary M. 
Hoagland. 

Public Health Assn., American (1872), 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; 12,350; Sec., Regi- 
nald M. Atwater. 

Public Health Federation (1918), 312 West 9th 
an cincinnati 2, Ohio; act. Exec. Sec., Gertrude 

orris. 

Public Welfare Assn., American (1930), 1313 
East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.; Sec., Loula Dunn. 

Pulp and Paper Industry, Technical Assn. of 
(1915), 155 East 44th St., New York AE WNiew3 
6,800; Sec., R. G. Macdonald. 


Quota Club International (1919), 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 8,900: 
Gwladys W. Jones. 

—— 


Racial Equality, Congress of (1943), 513 West 


1737_H St., 
Sec., Miss 


166th St., New York 32, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Mrs. 
Billie C. Ames. 
Racing Assns. of the U. S., 


Thoroughbred 
(1942), 925 Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N. Y.- 
9 race tracks; Exec. Sec., Spencer J. Drayton. 

Racing Commissioners, National Assn. of State 
Ue aa Box 156, Lexington, Ky.: Sec., Mrs. 


Racing, United H : 
United) unts (see Hunts Racing Assn., 
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Artists (see Television & Radio Artists) 
Radio artiots, © Federation of (1997), 
15 West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y.; Sec., A. F. 


Real. 
Radio Club (see Press & Radio Club) 
jio-E! levisi As- 


Rad = on 
sn, (1924), 777 14th.St., N.W., Washington 5, 
asd Seiten ete (aay. "13, 1912) 
io neers. ’ . 
1 East, 7oth_ St., New York 21, N. Y.; | 42,728! 

eC. .-, George a 5 
Radio ‘League, American (1914). 38 La- 
Salle Rd., West Hartford 7, Conn.; 64,732; Sec.. 


A. L. Budlong. 
Radio and ion Broadcasters, Natl. Assn. 
of (1923), 1771 N St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.: 


Sec., C. E. Arney, Jr. 

Radio & Television Directors Guild (1942), 114 
East 52nd St., New York 22, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., 
Newman H. rnett, Rm. 214. 

Radio Union, International Amateur (1925), 38 
LaSalle Rd., West Hartford 7, Conn.; Sec., A. L. 


Budiong. 

Assn. of American (1934), Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C.: Sec.- 
Treas., G. M. Campbell. 

Railway Business Assn. (1908), 38 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 3, Ill.; See., T. A. Nooner, Jr. 

Railway Assn., American (July 14, 
1899), 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill.; 3,278: 
Sec., Neal _D. Howard. 


Progress Institute (May 19, 1955), 38 
* ‘ TL: .-Treas., 


Rainbow _ Division, 


Ww 28, 
1919, in Bad Neunahr, 


Real Estate Board of N. ¥. (1896), 12 East 41st 
St., New York 17, N. Y¥.; Exec. V. P., Frank E. 
McKeown. 

Reconciliation Fellowship of (1914), 21 Audubon 
Ave New ork 32, N. Y.; Sec., John M. Swomley, 
r: 


National (April 12, 1906, 
America; renamed, 1930), 8 
New York 11, N. Y.; 16,000; Exec. 


Recreation Assn., 
Playground Assn. of 


West 8th St., 
Dir., Joseph Prengergast. 

Red Cross, American National (May 21, 1881), 
17th & D Sts., N.W., Washington 13, ‘D. C.; 
40,000,000; Chmn., E. Roland Harriman. 

d Men, Improved Order of (1834), 1523 W. 
Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 175,000. 

Reformed Church in the U. S., Board of Foreign 
Missions of (1838), 905 Schaff Bldg., 1505 Race 
St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.; Sec., A. V. Casselman. 

Refrigerating Engineers, American Society of 


(Aug. 30, 1905), 234 Fifth Ave., New York i; 
N. Y.; 6,500; Exec. Sec., R. C. Cross. 
Regional Plan Assn. (1929), 205 East 42nd St., 


New York 17, N. Y.; Vice Pres., ©. McKim Norton. 

Regular Veterans Assn. of the U. S. (1934), 
Hotel Claridge, 820 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.; 12,000; Natl. Adjt., Victor 
Devereaux. 

Rehabilitation Assn., Nat. (1925), 1025 Ver- 
mont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; Sec.; 
E. B. Whitten. 

Relief of Widows and Orphans, Women’s Aid 
Society for the (1844), 50 West 72nd St., New 
York 23, N. Y¥.; Sec., Mrs. M. Sommer Howard. 

Research Council, National (1916), 2101 Con- 


stitution Ave., N.W., Washin ton, D. C.; Sec., 
S. D. Cornell, . 


Reserve Officers Assn. of the U. S. (1922), 2517 
Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 8, D. C.; 
60,000; Exec. Dir., C. M. Boyer. 
Resources Council of America, 
709 Wire Bldg., Washington 5, 
Samuel Ordway. 
Retail Credit Assn., Neonat, Guin 375 Jack- 


Natural (1946), 
D. C.; Pres., 


son Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo.; 36,276; i - 

econ Ss. eke bee ys 
a ry Goods Assn., National (1 

West 31st St., New York 1, N. Y.: 1300) exe? 


Wi ERS eade Gordon Dakins. 
Retail Furnishings (see Dry Goods Assn.) 

300 eee National Association of (1893), 

chigan Ave., cago 1, +> 70,000; 

Sec. Mgr., Mrs. Marie Kiefer. 2 eee id 

Retail Hardware Assn., N. Y. State (1902 

N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 


Hills Bldg., Syracuse 2, 
Kiley. 

Retail Jewelers Assn., American Natl. 
551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N, Y.; 5,000; 
Vv. SL eat net 

reads (1946), 180 Central Park Sout i 
York 19, N. Y.; Natl. Comdr., Daniel Ee Ravens 

Revolver Assn., U. S. (1900), 59 Alvin St., 

Springfield 4, Mass.; 1,500; Exec. Sec., Stanley 


A, Svrague. 
Rhodes Scholars. Assn. of American (1907), In- 
Princeton, N. J.; 


stitute for Advanced Study, 
Natl. (1871), 


), 204 
N. H. 


(1906), 
Exec. 


Pres., Frank Aydelotte. 


Rifle Assn. ‘of America, 1600 
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Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 


300,000; Sec., Frank Daniel. 
center Bldg. Washington 6D. C.. Exec. WPS 
Eugene Reybold. Vie 
Aven New York 36, N.Y 1000: See) Aw. Slade. 
Rodeo +34 > 7 Sla 
Assn., International Oio9, ee Rodeo 


Assn. of Amer.): Sec., E. N, Boylen, Pendleton, 


Ore. 

Rodeo Cow hoys Assn, (1945), 1744 ohana St., 

- Denver 2, Colo.; 3,400; Sec., Buster Ivory. 

Roleo Assn., National (Sponsor of world’s cham~ 

pevaanty roleos—log ro! tournaments) (1926), 
2 No. Summit Ave., Milwaukee 11, Wis.; Sec., 
Gece Mathison. 

Roller Skating Rink Operators Assn. of Amer- 
ica Nay: 30, 1937), 17341 Wyoming Ave., Detroit 
21, Mich.; Séc., R. D. Martin. 

Rose Society, American (Mar. 13, 1899), 4048 
Roselea Pl., Columbus 14, Ohio; 15,000; Exec. 
Sec., James P. Gurn joie #3 

Rosterucian Fraternity (1614 in Germany, 1859 


in U. S,), Beverly Hall, felons aiden Pa.; Sec.- 
Treas., Emerson M. Clym 
Rosicrucian Order, AMORC (1915), 


Rosicru- 
aoe Park, San Jose, Calif.; 45,000; Sec., Cecil A. 
oole. 

Rosicrucians, Society of C002. 321 West Sgt 
St., New York 25, N. : " 


¥.; Sec: Gen., 
Van Wer 


t. 

Rotary International (Feb. 23, 1905), 1600 Ridge 
Ave., Evanston, IIll.; a 000 in’ 8,700 ‘clubs; Gen. 
Sec., George R. Mea: 

Round Table international (Mar. 6, 1922), P.O. 

— aS Berkeley, Calif.; Lloyd ‘L. Brown. 
wing Assn., Stercaileeiate (1895), Biltmore 

eter New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., Asa S. Bush- 


nell. 
Royal Arcanum, Supreme Council of the (June 
23, oat? Box E, Station A, Boston 18, Mass.; 
Sec., H. F. Hotchkiss. 


Raeeien Orthodox Clubs, Federated (1927), 68- 
04 Clyde St., Forest Hills 75, N. Y.; Publicity 
soe ame Johnson. 


Sabath Alliance, Lid ees National (1894), 156 
CAC Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; Sec., Clarice A. 
ranci 
Safety Council, National (Oct. 13, 1913), 425 
a Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.; 12,000; ‘Sec., 


, L. Forney. 

ety Engineers, American Society of aaon: 
425 No. pochies cas rie Chicago 11, Ill.; 6,500 
Sec,, J. B. 

St. Andrew’s Society of the State of N. Y¥. 
(1756), 105 East 22nd St., New York 10, N. Y.; 
Rec. Sec., Robert Graham 

St. s Society of the State of N. Y. ees 
289 Fourth Aven New York 10, N. Y.; Sec., J. 
Hughson Jones 

St. George’s ‘Society of N. ¥. (1770), 15 Moore 
St., New York 4, .; Almoner, H. J. Mitchell. 

St. picholas Chub’ (1875), 60 East 54th St., New 
York 22, Sec., William H. Walling. 

St. Bait ‘Guila of (a club for converts) (1937), 
438 West 2nd St., Lexington 13, Ky ; 12,240 mem- 
bers, 108 clubs; Dir., Leonard N. Nienaber. 

Sales Executives Club of N.Y. (1954), Hotel 
Madison Ave. at 45th St., New York 


lt, 
Rooseve Wh. ‘ite 


17, N. Y.; 2,687; Sec., Harry R. fi 
Save-the-Redw League (1918), 114 San- 
some St., San Francisco 4, Calif.; 18,000; Sec., 


League, Natl. (Dec. 18, 
Washington 6, D. C.; 
. id Loa: poten s (1892), 221 

Savings an n gue. Ss 
vas Chicago 19, cit Exec. aV «+: Bs; 

Norman Strunk. 


Scenic and Historic Preservation Society, Amer- 


ican (1895), Federal Hall Memorial, Wall and 
Nassau Sts., New York 5, N. Y.; Sec., Gardner 
Osborn 

School Garden Assn. of N nD 121 East 
5ist St., be York 22, N. XS! 10;000; Office 
Sec., Rose Bond. 

School Library (see Library Assn., Home and 


hoo 
gee Principals (see Secondary-School Prin- 


1 
in a American Assn. for the Advancement 
of (1848), 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Wash- 


D. C.; 49,000; Adm. Sec., Dael Wolfie. 
a phe and Industry, Southern Assn. of (1941), 
5009 gig Rd., Atlanta, Ga.; Dir., H. M. 


Conway, 
Natl. Assn. of (1924), 
Science Writers, 2 7. Sec., A. Blakeslee. 


2 East 


St., New York 21, N. Y.; 
Per deines; Maryland "Academy of me tp neck 
Baltimore 1, Md.; Dir 


tis amet te Bldg., 
son 

a Saondoe: National Academy of (1863), 
Constitution Ave., N.W., Washington 25, D. 


Sec., S. D. Cornell. 


2101 
C.; 


Scottish Clans, Order of, Ro: Clan (Noy. 30, 
1878), es Boylston S St., Boston 16, Mass: 17, “936: 


SoReiipeate: Restate, Nidioaal (May 30, 1993) 
ociety, ona! . 893), 

1083 th Ave., New York 28, N. 

Mil J. Amab ESS 


ile, 
Seamen’s Church Institute of N. Y. (1834 
Bone Pee New York 4, N. Y.; Dir., potter 


Hi 
Seamen’s Friend Society, American ele Ms 
Fifth eee New York 10, N. Y.; act. ir. 
Walter E. La ea es 

Secondary-Sc' Principals, Natl. ergs of 
(1916), 1201—16th St., ieee oe 6; D3 


15 000; Exec. Sec., Paul 
Secretaries Assn., National (1942), 25 East 12th 
Kansas City 6, Mo.; 14,000: Exec. Sec., 

Helen J. Boyle, Rm, 1124. 


Security Industrial Assn., National (June 28, 
1944), 1107—19th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
Exec. Richards. 

reales “tye, The (Jan. 29, 1929), 

Neds 2! Pe 


Morristown, 
Werntz, Jr. 


General 
400 W. North Ave,, Chicago 10, Tll.; Sec., 
Jean Taylor. 
Serigraph Society, National (1940), 38 West 57th 
St., New York 19, N. Y.; , Doris Meltzer. 
Sertoma International (1912). 1114 Grand Ave. sp 
grr Ae ati: , Mo.; 11,500; Exec. Sec., Richard 


Cc. 
75th Division Veterans Assms. (1935, in France), 
165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; Sec., Milton 


Wiliment, 
7ith Division Assn. (Feb, 18, 1921), 28 East 
39th St. New York 16, N. Y.; 50,000; Sec., Charles 


E. Ri 

Shepherds of Bethlehem, Order of (Nov. 9, 
1896). Kings Highway east, Haddonfield, N. J.: 
10,000; Sec., John S. Halpin. 

Shipbuilders Council of America (1921), 21 West 
pore New York 6, N. Y.; Sec., C. C. Knerr. 
Shoe Manufactureres Assn., Natl. (1905), 342 
aris Ave., New York 17, N, Y.; Sec., Harold R. 
uim| 

Shoe Retailers Assn. Natl. (1912), 274 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Exec. V.. P., L. E. 


Langston, 

Shore & Beach Preservation Assn., American 
Go6), 1060 Broadway St., Newark 2, N. J.; Sec., 

J. Gannon. 

“tsiarihena Reporters Assn., N. Y¥. (1876), 
Centre St., New York 7, N. Y.; Sec., May 
Sweetis. 


Silurians, Bol of the (1924), 52 Wall St., 


New York, Y.; Pres., Charles A. Donnelly. 
Simpler Spelling Assn, (1946), Lake Placid, 
x=. Y.; Sec., Godfrey Dewey. 


Esse: 
Skeet easting Assn., National (1946), 
Oak Lawn Ave., Dallas 19, Tex.; 6,200; 
Mgr., George W. White, Suite 105. — 
Ski Assn. of America, National (1904), Broad 
St., Barre, Mass.; 50,000; Sec., Roger Langley. 
Ski Club of America (1947), 9 Central Park 
West, New York 23, N. Y.; at Samuel Pantich. 
Ski Patrol System, ‘National | (1938}, 100 West 
13th Ave., Denver 4, Colo.; 4,800; Exec. Sec., 
Ralph C. Veasey, 
Smal] Business, American Assn. of (1942), Rm. 
431 Balter Bldg., 404 St, Charles Ave., New 
Orleans 12, La.; Natl. Man. Dir., Joseph D. 


Henderson. 
Small Business Men’s Assn., National (1937), 
12,000; Exec. 


le eee St., Evanston, TIll.; 

i Pe W. Kimball. 

Nees Society of America (1932), Box 71, El- 
mira, N. Y.; 1,750; Sec., Paul A. Schweizer. 

Social Hygiene Assn., Raat (1914), 1790 
pioad wey: New York 19, Y.; Sec., Mrs. David 
Cc 

Social Problems, Society for the Study of (1951), 
Dept. of Sociology, Syracuse Un., Syracuse 10, 
N. Y.; Sec., Byron L. Fox, 

Social Blonce (see Political and Social Science) 

Social Science Research Council (1923), 230 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Vice Pres., 


Paul Webbink. 
Natl. Institute of (Jan. 28, 


3409 
Sec.- 


Social Sciences, 


1899), 271 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y¥ 
Sec., Rosina Hahn. 

Social Work, International Conference of 
(1928), 345 East 46th St., New York 17, N. Y.; 
Pres., George Haynes, 

Social Work, Natl. Conference of (1874), 22 
West Gay St., Columbus 15, Ohio; 6,204; Exec. 
Sec., Joe R. Hoffer. 

Social Workers, American Assn. of (1921), 1 
Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 13,000; Exec. 
Sec., Joseph P. Anderson. 

Sociological Society, American (1905), New 
York Un., Washington Sq., New York 3, N. Y.; 


4,800; Exec. Officer, Matilda White. 
Softball Assn. of America, Amateur (1933), 11 
Hill St., Newark 2, N. J.; 1,487, 000; Exec. Sec.- 


Treas., ’B. E. Martin, Rm. 40 
Sojourners, National 11918), 1608—20th St., 
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payee Washington 9, D. C.;. 18,500; Sec., John G. 


Soldiers, Sailers and Airmen’s gt ae 
tg eoNigia Ave., New York 16, N. Dir., 
a 


ters Protective Association (1932), 158 
west 8 eee New York 19, N. Y.; 2,452; Exec. 


Stern. 
ps2 s of the American ion (Ma: 
Qn Box 1055, heres 6, Ind.; Dir., 

Ri, Pen ee ae Asn a volution, National 
Society (Apr. 30, 1 tee) 1227—16th St., N.W.. 
peastington.€, D. C.; 19,000; Exec. Sec., Harold L: 


Sons of the American Revolution, Empire State 
poner (Feb. 11, 1890), Sa ad Bldg., 15 
eect New York 5, N. ¥.; 1,794: Exec. Sec., 
Mur odden. 
Sons and Daughters a Liberty (1875), 13_No. 
13th "St Philadelphia 7, Pa.; 29,000; Sec., Mrs. 
Anna. E. ere ex 


Sons and Daughters of the Pilgrims, Na 
repens eee an see: 30 Sie na ete + N.W., 
A . Ga.; Sec 8. fs 

en ns of Poland, Assn. “of the £1903). 665 New- 
ark roe persey city 6, N. : -17,159: ‘Sec., 

le! ir; 
RGons of th Texas ues 


+ * 


4-5, 1933). 
Lee 


Sons of the Republic of 
Lauderdale St., Houston, Tex.; Sec., 


field. 

Sons of the Revolution in the State of N. ¥. 
(Feb. 22, 1876) Fraunces Tavern, 54 Pearl St., 
New York 4, N. Y.; 1,643; Sec., Raymond B. 
Seymour. 

ons of the Revolution, General Society (Feb. 
22, 1876), Fraunces Tavern, 54 Pearl St., New 
York 4, N. ¥.; Gen. Sec., Hoyt G. Post. 

Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War (1881), 
P. O. Box 457, Trenton 3, N.NJ.: 16,000; Sec., 
Albert C. Lambert. 

Soroptimist Clubs, American Federation of 
(1921), 1124 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia 10, 
Pa.; 18,000; Exec. Sec., Miss Martha R. Servis. 

P. O. Box 1571, 


Southern’ Conference (1922), 
Durham, N. C.; Commissioner, Wallace Wade. 


1918 
* Red- 


Southern Regional Council (i944), 63 Auburn 
Ave., N.E., Sry ae Ga.; Exec. Dir., Katherine 
Bey, Rm. 432 

Southern Society, N. ¥. (1886), 


Plaza Hotel, 
Fifth Ave. at 59th St al aires 


New ep 19, N 


Exec. Sec., Harvey L. Clinkscal 

Spanish American Society (1930), 250 West 
5ith St., New York 19, N. ¥.; Pres., Robert 
Seelav, Rm. 730. 

Spanish War Veterans, United (1904), P. O. 
Box 1915, Washington 13, D. C.;. 42,000; Adit. 


Gen., L. 'L. McClary. 
Speech Assn. of minbrica. (1914), La. State Un., 


meee Rouge 3, La.; 6,000; Exec. Sec., Waldo W. 
rad 

Speleological Society, Natl. (1929), 2829 So. 
Buchanan St., Arlington 6, Va.; Sec., Mrs. Lois 


Cutler. 

Standards Assn., American (1918), 70 East 45th 
St., New York 17, N. Y.; Dir. Public Relations, 
G. P. Paine. 


State Budget Officers, Natl. Assn. of (1945), 
1737 et St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Asst. 
Dir., T. G. Driscoll. 

State Governments, Council of (1925), 1313 
“acl 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.; Exec. Dir., Frank 

ane. 

State Parks, Natl. 


Conference on (1921), 901 
Union Trust Bldg., Washington 5, D. C.; Sec., 
Miss Harlean James. 

State Universities, Natl. Assn. of 
1895), 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.; Exec. Sec., Charles P. McCur dy, Jr. 

Statistical Assn., American (1839), 1108—16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 5,300; Sec., 


Samuel Weiss. 
Inter American (1940), 


(July 11, 


Statistical Institute, 
Pan American Union, Washington 6 Dr C.F Sec; 
Gen., Francisco de Abrisqueta. 

Steamship Historical Society of America (1935), 
Sec., Edwin A. Patt, West Barrington, R. 

Steel Construction, American Instivute of 
(1921), 101 Park Ave.,-New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., 
M. Harvey Smedley 

Steel Founders Rockety of America (1902), 920 
Midland Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio; Sec., G. K. 
Dreher. 

Steuben Society of America (1919), 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.: 
Freda J. Blank. 

Stock Exchange, American (1849 as Curb Ex- 
change; indoors June 27, 1921; renamed Jan. 1, 
1953), 86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y.; Sec., 
Charles E. McGowan. 

Stock Exchange, Midwest (1892 as Chicago 
Stock Exchange; renamed in Dec., 1949), 120 So. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Nll.; Sec., Carl E. Ogren. 

Stock Exchange, N. ¥. (May 17, 1792), 11 Wall 
St., New York 5, N. Y.; Sec., John R. Haire. 

Stock Exchange, San Francisco (Sept. 18, 1882), 


369 Lex- 
Exec. Sec., 


Rope San Francisco 6, Calif.; Sec., Ruth 


»_D. C.; 
| Student Assn., ‘U.S. 
Gimbel Bldg., pia 1, Pa; 


Student goon 
rae St., N. 


E. Elicker. 

Student teer Movement for Christian 
Missions (ageey 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, 
N. ES Gen. Sec., E. Johnson. 

Sugar ‘Assn., National (Sept. 15, -— 
_ ont St., sia! York 5, N. ¥.3 Exee. 
es c Box 38, 


American (1929), 
4 P Rose Holroyd. 


‘bighiand Ave. 

rt S. Womer. 
eons, American College of Gitay 5, —_ 

40 East Erie St., Chicago “11 3S weil 20,000; 

Public Relations, Greer 

American (2880), 59 E. 


1234 
Exec. Sec., 


Assn. of (1931), 
Washington 6, D. €:; See, 


Surgical Assn., Madi- 
son St., Chicago 3, -: Sec., R. aie at 
Surveying and Mapp’ American a Camere 
(1941), P. O. Box 470, Ben. Franklin Sta. Wa Wash- 
ington 4, D. C.; 3,939; Sec., Walter S. Dix. 
Symphony estra League, American (1942), 


P. O. Box _ 164, Charleston 21, W. Va.; Exec. 
. Thompson. 
Tall Clubs, American Affiliation of (for tall 
people of America) |( (ee), 3954 West 105th St., 


Harold P. Petersen. 


Chicago 43, IIl.; 

Tariff League, “American (1885), 19 West 44th 
St., New York 36, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Richard H. 
Anthony. 

Tax Administrators, Federation of (1937), 1313 
East 60th St., pe 37, Hil.; Exec. Dir., 
Charles F. Co 

Tax Assn., National (1907), P. O. Box 1799, 
Sacramento 8, Sec., Ronald B. Welch. 

Teachers Gxemane: Nati. Assn. of (1915), = 
Exchange St., sig 14, N. Y.; Sec., Hoyt S$ 


Armstrong, Rm 
Teachers, American Federation of (April 15, 
1916), 23° E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill: 
56,000; Sec. -Treas., Irvin R. Kuensit, 

‘Teachers Assns., Language (see Language 


Teaches) 
Teac’ of English, Natl. Council of (1911). 
704 a eth St., Champaign, Ill.; 15,000; Sec.. 


J. _N. Hook, 
Teachers of French Amer. Assn. of (1927), 
kere N. C.; 4,500; Sec.- 


Davidson Coll., 
panish and Portuguese. 


Treas.. 
Amer. 


Assn. eae _pepauw Un., Greencastle, Ind.; 
3,655; Sec., Turk. 
Teachers, Natt Council of Geography (1915), 


Valley City, N. Dak.; 1,800: 
Sec., Ina C. Robertson. 

Teachers Unions, International Federation of 
Free (1951), 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill.; 
700,000; Pres., Irvin R. Kuenzli. 

Television (see also under Motion Picture or 


Radio) 
Television & ‘Radio Artists, Amer. Fed. of 


(Sept. 20, 1952, by merger of Amer. Fed. of 
Radio Artists, 1937, and TV Authority, 1949); 
15 West 44th St., New York. 36, N. Y:;: / . 
Natl. Exec. Sec., George Heller. 

Temperance Civic League, N. ¥. (1954). 132 
State St:, Albany, N. Y.; Sec., Charles J. Wood. 
Temperance Federation of 'N. Y¥. i808). 44 
repel ag St., Albany 7, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., F. C. 
arrier 


Temperance League, National (1950, by merger 
of Temperance League of Amer., successor, 1948, 
to Anti-Saloon League of Amer., 1895, and Nati. 
Temperance Movement), 131 Independence Ave., 

.E., Washington 3, D. C.; Exec. Dir., Clayton 
M. Wallace. 

Temperance and Tolerance Assn. of America 
(1944), 612 Federal Securities Bldg., Lincoln 8, 
Nebr.; 40,000; Founder. & Pres., Ida M. Thurber. 

Tennis "Assn., U. S. Lawn (May 21, 1881), 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y.: 1850 member 
clubs; Exec. Sec., Edwin S. Bake: 

Tennis Assn., U. S. Table (1933), “1718 Central, 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 00; Sec., James McClure. 

Textile Assn. (see Cotton Manufacturers) 

Textiles, Natl. Federation of (1872), 389 Fifth 
prers New York 16, N. Y.; Exec., Dir., Irene 


and Academy, American National 
(1935), 1545 Broadway, New York 38, 
1,600; Pres., Clarence Derwent. 
Theatre Wing, American (1939), 351 West 48th 
St., New York 36, N. Y.; 25,000; Sec., Esther 


N. Hawley. 
Theatres, League of ~ Y¥. (1930), 234 West 
Exec. Dir., James 


44th St., New York 36, N. Y.; 
Theodore Roosevelt Assn. (Feb. 1, 1919), 28 East 


F. Reill J. 
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pee ots New York 3, N. Y¥.; Curator, Mae V. 

1 Roosevelt-Navy Day League (Oct. ip 

1922), 126 East 54th St., New York $a‘ Ni Ry 

z Theoléciest” ciboary Sap ten Ame 1947), 1670 
ecologic n., b; 6 

So. 1ith Ave., Maywood, Til; Sec. Miss Mice ‘MM ce M. 

a Schools, Amer. Assn. of cue) 

aged ta ES eee eg St., Rochester 20, N. Y.; 

Theolecical’ Seminary, United (1871), yen 

Dayton 6, Ohio; 1,104; Sec 


Harvard Bilvd., 
Charles E. Kachel. 

Theosophical neces in America (1886), P. O. 
Box 270, Wheaton Natl. Sec., Caroline Tess. 

34th Street-Mid digwn, Assn. (1908), 1 West 34th 
St., New York 1, N. Peter McLean. 

Theosophical Society isis). *p. O. Bin G, Pasa- 
dena 15, Calif. by Van Mater. 

Tho) 505 Cabell Hall, 
Charlottesville, Va.; Sec., Walter Harding. 

Thoroughbred Club of America (1932), DAvesix 
Hotel, Lexington, Ky.; Sec., Augustus J. Owens. 

Thoroughbred Racing (see. Racing Assns. of the 

S.,; Thoroughbred) 

‘Thrift Gonimhitiee, Natl. (1917), 121 West Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 1, Ill.; Chmn., Herman Wells. 

Toastmasters International (1924), 1104 West 
8th St., Santa Ana, Calif.; 50,000; Exec. Sec., 
Ted Blanding. 

Tool Engineers, American Soc. of (1932), 10700 
Puritan Ave., Detroit 38, Mich.; 31,864; Office 
Mer., C. H. Prince. 

Torch Clubs, aiernationd Assn, of (1924), 1p, 
Irving Terrace, Kenmore 23, N. Y.; 4,000; Sec 
Sherman G. Crayton, 

Track and Field Assn., Middle Atlantic Col- 
legiate (1912), Biltmore a has New York 17, 
N.o yas Sec:, Asa S. Bushni 

Traffic Club of N. Y. 


New York 17, N. Y.; Sec. George H. Burtis. 
Traffic Engineers, Institute of (1930) 211 
Strathcona Hall, New Haven 11, Conn.; Exec. 
Sec., M. M. To dd. 
Training Directors, American Society of Sern 
2020 University Ave., eee 5, Wis.; 2,200; 
Bus. Mer., John M. Skell 


Transit Assn., Amer. (1882), 292 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. ¥.; Gen. Sec., Arthur W. Baker. 

Transportation Assn. a America (1935), 130 
No. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill.; Sec.-Treas., Miss 
Edith C. Krog gh. 

Tripshiooting Assn. of America, Amateur (1900), 
P. O. Box 246, Vandalia, Ohio; 16,150; “Mer., 
Aaron Bird. 


Travelers Aid Assn., National Ades 425 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Gen. Dir., 
Laurin Hyde. 


Travelers Aid Society of N. Y. (1905), 144 East 


eg EN. York 3, N. Y.; 7,740; Gen. Dir., 
Da W. Haynes. 
1 Law, os American College (1950), 921 

Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles 24, Calif., 530; Exec, 
Sec., Forrest’ A. Betts. 

Trotting Assn., U. S. (1938), 1349 East Broad 
St., so See 5, Ohio; 11,352; Sec., Edward 
F. Hacket 

Trucking Assns., American (1923), 142—16th 
St., N.W., Washington.6,-D. C.; Man. Dir., J. V. 


Lawrence. 

True Sisters, United Order (April 21, 1846), 
150 West 85th St., New York 24, N. Y.; 12,000; 
Natl. Pres., Hortense Schlesinger. 

Tuberculosis Assn. . Natl. (1904), 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., James G. Stone. 

Tuberculosis and Health Assn., N. Y¥. (1902), 
386 Fourth Be B, New York 16, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., 
H. R. Edwar M.D. 

Turf Assn., Ausextoans (1927), Ke sie Central 
Sts., Louisville, Sec., Sam ‘Meekin. 

Turf and Field Giub (1898), 230. “Park Ave., 


New York 17, N. Y-; Sec., Halen Eden. 
Turners, American (Nov. 20, 1848), 8735 E. 
Jefferson Ave., Detroit 14, Mich.; 23,072; Sec., 
A. E. Eklund. 
Twenty-third Street Assn. (1929), 175 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; Man. Dir., William 
H. Bird. 


= 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amorice Ine. 
(1944), oa ey et Bee pee ork 14, N. Y.; 
Director phen are 
eenitarian Laymen’s League (1919), 25 Beacon 
St., Boston 8, Mass.; 6,500; Exec. Dir., H. Tal- 


n, 
Boe ores and Other Liberal Christian Women, 


liance of aoe , 25 Beacon St., Boston 
ag ee 20,000; Ex ; Dees Marjorie Lamb Riley. 
“United Hospital rand of oe Y. (1879), 8 dels 
4ist St.. New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., R. O. 
Dal Mexican Border Veterans, P. O. Box 
5435, Indianapolis, Ind.; 6,500; Exec. Sec., Col. 
Alfred L. Moudy. 
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United Nations, American Assn. for the (1923, 
as League of Nations Assn.; renamed 1945), 345 
East 46th St,, New York 11. N. Y¥.; 45,000; Exec. 
Dir., Clark M._ Eichelberg 

United Press A: Associations (2907). oo East 42d 
St., New York 17, Y.; Sec Campbell. 
United ceataedie Service (i083) “35° teat, 
New York 6, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., oO J. 

Uni oH, 


ited Service Organizations (Fe 
Fifth Ave., New York 36, eb. 8 
William Spencer Seige 
Universities, Assn. of American (1900), Un. x 


Chicago, Chicago 31, apie Sec., Lawrence 
Kimpton, 
University ae (1865), 1 West eee aes New 
York 19, N. Sec., Thomas FitzGib’ 
University Eetension, Assn., Razoo *(1916), 


eye Univ., Ind.; 
Ww. Bittner. 

Universi y Professors, American Assn. of (1915), 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N. ashington 6, 
D. C.; 43,615; Gen. Sec., Ralph E. Himstead. 

Urban League of Greater N. ¥. (1919), 202-6 
West 136th St., New York 30, N. Y.; 2,500; Exec. 
Edward S. Lewis. 


Dir., 
eS) 


Bide Club Sage 349 West 48th St., New York 
ES Fernand Chardenet. 

ae etable Griese Assn. of America (1908), 428 
Mille. Bldg., 17th & Penn, Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.; 6,000; Sec., Joseph Ss, "Shelly. 

Ventilating Engineers (see Heating and Venti- 
lating Engineers) 

Veteran Corps of Artillery, State of N. ¥. (Nov. 


Bloomington, Sec.-Treas., 


25, 1790). 643 Park Ave., New York 21, N. Y.; 
Sec., Heber Carlisle Kopp: 

Veteran Employees Assn., & O. R. R. (Oct. 
6, 1913), 512 B. -& O. Bide * Baltimore 1, Md.; 
12,222: Sec., R. L, Hause 

Veterans Committee, Aaeeae (1944), 1830 
Jefferson Pl., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 25,000; 
Natl. Sec., Hal Silvers. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars of U. S. (1899), 
V.F.W. Bldg., Broadway at 34th St., Kansas 


City 11, Mo.; 1,300,000; Adjt. Gen., Julian Dick- 
enson, 

Veterans of Foreign Wars of the U. 8., Ladies 
Auxiliary to (Sept. 14, 1914), 406 W. 34th St.. 
Kansas City 11, Mo.; 35, 000; Sec., Mrs. James 
W. Cannon. 

Veterinary Medical Assn., American (1863), 600 
So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill.; 13,000; Sec., 
J. _G. Hardenbergh. 

Vocational Assn., American (1925), 1010 Ver- 
mont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 35,000; 


Exec. Sec., M. D. Mobley. 
(1928), 291 Broadway, 


Volleyball Assn., U. S. 
New York.7, N. Y.; Pres., Harold T.-Friedmood. 


Volta Speech (see Alexander Graham Bell) 


EE, Bras 


Walt Whitman Society of America (1936), es 
pve 492, Hempstead, N. Y.; Exec. Chmn., Fred R 
ones 

Walter Scott Foundation for the Aid of Crip- 
pled Children (1900), 441 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N, Y.; Sec., Mrs. Alton Brooks Parker. 

Walther League (May 23, 1893), 875 No. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 10, Ill.; 78,318; Exec. Sec., 
E. N. Witt. 

War Dads, American (1942), 405 Scarritt Ar- 
cade, Kansas City 6, Mo.; 66,516; Natl. Exec. 
Dir., Arch Stafford. 

War of 1812, General Society of the (Sept. 14, 
1814), 173 Renshaw Ave., East Orange, N. J.: 
Sec. Gen., Ross Keelye Cook. 


Watch and Clock Collectors, Natl. Assn. of 
(1943), 335 No. 3rd St.. Columbia, Pa.; 1,713; 
Sec., Earl T. Strickler. 

Water Works Assn., Amer. (1881), 521 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 10,421; Sec., Harry 
Jordan. 

Waterfowl Assn., Amer. (1940), P. O. Box 1890, 


Milwaukee, Wis.; Sec., Mrs. Ruth H. Hanson. 

Welding Society, American (1919), 33 West 39th 
St., New York 18, N. Y.; 10,148; Sec., Jd. : 
Magrath. 

Wesleyan Service Guild (1921), 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y.; 124,053; Sec., Miss Lillian 
A. Johnson. 

West Side Assn. of Commerce (1925), 330 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y.; Exec. V. P., James 
W. Danahy. 

Westchester Children’s Assn. (1914), 7 Lake St., 
White Plains, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. Merl Hubbard. 

Western Intercollegiate Conference (Jan. 11, 
1895), 304 Hotel Sherman, Chicago 1, Ill. 

Whigs, American Society of (1948), Carvel Hall; 
Annapolis, Md.; Dir., Thomas L. Christian. 

Wholesale Dry Goods Assn., National (1928), 
40 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y.; Exec. V. P. 
& Sec., D. Fred Blackwell. 


tH) 


Wi 
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Wildlife Federation, Natl. (1936), 232 Carroll 
St., N.W., Washington 12, D. C.; Sec., C. H. 
Callison. 

Wildlife Foundation, North American (July 22, 
1935), 709 Wire mitre Sy Washington 5, D. C.; 
S Wildlife Mansgement titute (1946), 709 Wire 

Wildlife Management Ins ie p 
se Washington 5, D. C.; Sec., C. R. Guter- 
mut 


liams Club (1913), 24 East 39th St., New 
Your 16, N. Y.; 1,800; Mer srg ae a eel 

Woman Geographers, Society ‘ 
Connecticut Ave., Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. 
Sec., Benita S. Harris. 

Woman’s Assn., Amer. (1922), 111 East 48th St., 
New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., Emma Partridge. 

Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, Na- 
tional (Nov. 18, 1874), 1730 Chicago Ave., Evans- 
ton, Ill.; 400,000; Sec., Mrs. Glenn G. Hays. 

Woman’s Press Club of N. Y. City (1889), Hotel 
Statler, 7th Ave. at 33d St., New York 1, N. Y.; 
Pres., Katharine M. Clayberger. 

Women Artists, National Assn. of (1889), 67 
East 59th St., New York 22, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 
Mary K. Manning. sh Sesine 

Women Barber Shop Quartet mgers, Society 
of (Apr. 29, 1952), 2252 East 8th St., Tulsa 4, 
Okla.; Sec., Mrs. C. S. (Mildred) Buxton. 

Women nese ngants =f ela ee ane Lome 
able Artill ompany i ran arais 
Blvd., Grene Pointe 30, Mich.; Pres. Natl., Mrs. 
Lloyd DeWitt Smith. 

Women. Voters of the City of N. Y.; League of 
(1920), 461 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 
3,096; Sec., Mrs. Irving London. 

Women Voters of the U. S., League of (1920), 
1026—17th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C:: 127,- 
00; Sec., Mrs. Werner J. Blanchard. 

Women World War Veterans (1921), 237 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 85,000; Sec., Letitia 
DeSouza. 

Women’s American ORT (Organization for Re- 
habilitation through Training) (1927), 212 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N, Y.; 40,000; Exec. Dir., 
Nathan Gould. 

Women’s Army Corps Veterans Assn., WAC- 
VETS, (1946), 26 Longcorse Lane, Paoli, Pa.: 
1,000; Sec., Doris W. Atkinson. 

Women’s City Club of N. Y. (1916), 277 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. ; Exec. Sec., Mrs. 
Caryl R. Granttham. 

Women’s Clubs, General Federation of (1890) 
1734 N St., N.W., Washington 6, D .C.; 11,00 
000; Sec., Mrs. Stephen J. Nicholas. 

Women’s Clubs, Natl. Federation of Business 
and Professional (1919), 1790 Broadway, New 


York 19, N. Y.; 165,000; Exec. Dir., Mrs. Gene- 
vieve Rogers Riley. 


Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
(1877), 264 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass.; 3,586; 
Pres., Miss Mary H. Tolman, 

Women’s International League: for Peace and 
Freedom, U, S. Section (1915), 2006 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Sec., Mrs. Mildred Olmsted. 

Women’s Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Assn. 
(Jan. 19, 1919), 28 East 20th St., New York 3, 
N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Dorothy M. Mathews. 

Woodmen of America, Modern (Jan. 5, 1883), 
1504 Third Ave., Rock Island, Ill: 458,000; Sec., 
John C. Phillips, 

Woodmen Circle, Supreme Forest (1891), 3301 


Farnam St., Omaha 2, Nebr,; 156,322; Natl. Sec., 
Mrs. Florence H. Jensen. s iA 

ocdmen of the World (June 28, 1890), 144’ 
enon Place, Denver 2, “Golo.: 32,517; Sec.- 


Treas., J. FP. 

Woodmen of the World Life Insurance Society 
(June 5, 1890), i7th and Farnam Sts., Omaha 2, 
Nebr.; 437,000; Sec., H. M. Lundgren. 

Wool Associates of the N. Y¥. Cotton Exchange 
(1930), 60 Beaver St., New York 4, N. Y.; Pres., 
Philip B. Weld. : 


Wool Growers Assn., National (1865), 414 Cran- 
dall Bldg., Salt Lake City 1, Utah; 20,000: Act- 
ing Sec., Edwin E. Marsh. 


Wool ee acter. bromine wera of sett. 
386 Fourth Ave. ani ler ., Boston A 
Mass.; Sec., Glen F. Brown (N. Y. City address). 


Through Religion sae) 40 Bast oath St New 
ion 5 <a 
York 21, N. Y.; Sec., Henry A. Atkinson. 


World Calendar Assn. (Oct. 21, 1930), Interna- 
tional Bldg., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y.: 
22,000; See., Miss Harriet A. Lillie. 


World Federation of YMHAs and Jewish Com- 
munity Centers (1947), 145 East 32d St., New 
York 16, N. Y.; Sec., uis Kraft. 


chen 


Yale Club of N. ¥. City (1897), 50 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec. to Committees, 
Miss Marie B. McDowell. 


Young Judaea, National (1909), 16 East 50th 
St., New York 22, N. Y.; 15,000; Dir., Rabbi 
Amram Prero, 


Young Men’s Christian Assn., Natl. Council of 
(1844 in London, 1851 in N. A.), 291 Broadway, 
sisal York 7, N.Y.; 3,012,527; Gen. Sec., Jay A. 

rice. 


Young Men’s Hebrew Assns. and Jewish Com- 
munity Centers (see World Federation of) 


Young Men’s and Young Women’s Hebrew 
Assn. (1874), Lexington Ave. at 92nd St., New 
York 28, N. Y.; 9,000; Exec. Dir., Jack Nadel. 


Young Republican National Federation (1935), 
923—15th St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 500,- 
000; Sec., Alec Mackenzie. 


Young Women’s Christian Assn. (1855 in Eng- 
land; 1858 in U.S.A.), 600 Lexington Ave., New 
ANE 22, N.-Y.; 3,250,000; Sec., Mrs. Savilla M. 

mons. 


Youth of All Nations (1943), 16 St. Luke’s Pl. 
New York 14, N. Y.; 8,500:’ Exec. Dir., Clara 
Leiser. 

Youth Hostels, Amer. (1934), 14 West 8th St., 
New York 11, N. Y.; 11,577; ‘Exec. Dir., Justin 


Cline. 
ay pe 


Zionist Organization of America (1897), 145 
East 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y.; 250,000: 
Sec., Sidney Marks. 


Zonta International (Nov. 8, 1919), 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, Tll.; 11,500; Exec. Sec., 
Miss Ellen Fireoved. 


Zoologists, American Society of (1903), Dept. of 
Zoology, Vassar Coll., Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: 
1,377; Sec., Rudolf T. Kempton. 


Census of Physicians and Surgeons in U. S. and Territories 
Source: Journal of the American Medical Assn. 


The official count of physicians who received 
their first license to practice medicine and sur- 
gery in 1954, published May, 1955, by the Council 
on Medical Education and Hospitals of the Ameri- 
can Medical Assn., was 7,917 for the United States, 
Canal Zone, Guam, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. The 
number of physicians who died was 3,667, making 
the net increase in the number of physicians 
4,250, or 641 more than the increase in 1953. 

In 1954, a total of 15,029 licenses to practice 
medicine and surgery was issued by the 54 boards 
authorized to grant licenses to practice medicine. 
These represented 6,827 granted after @ successful 
written examination and 8,202 granted by recip- 
rocity and endorsement of state licenses or the 
certificate of the National Board of Medical Ex- 
aminers. The number of licenses issued annually 
has been steadily increasing. The increase last 
year as compared with 1953 totaled 595; 262 were 
written examination, and 333 were by endorse- 
ment of credentials. ; 

Of the 15,029 licenses to practice medicine and 
Surgery issued in 1954, both by examination and 


by reciprocity and endorsement of credentials, 
the greatest number, 1,975, were issued in Cali- 
fornia. New York licensed 1,498 physicians, while 
more than 500 were registered in Mlinois, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Texas. However, Delaware, 
Idaho, Nevada, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ver- 
mont, and Wyoming issued’ less than 50. The 
fewest, 24, were licensed in Wyoming. Among the 
territories and Possessions, Puerto Rico licensed 
82, Hawaii 19, Alaska 15, the Canal Zone 12, and 
Guam 2. The increase in the number of licenses 


and schools of osteopathy—were 42.6%, 64.4 
and 16.6% respectively. 


ain ble 


yho died Dec. 10, 1896, bequeath th 
ted ‘early to. sr oe most contributed bare the benefit of “naming ar 


ernmen i 
The founder. stipulated that ‘‘no esa phep babe bit shall be paid to the nationali 
didates . . . the most deserving be awarded ae pre hether of bai fo, core 
ality of ‘the, winner at the time of the award given. In cases of double nationality, ss 5 pat 


birth is ad ; 

sean: Arg., Argentine; Aus., Austrian; B., Belgian; aoe Be by Cc. 

, Dutch: Dn. Danish: E., English: F., "prongs Fi Pinnish; @ rman; H Hua., 1 
I. I lian; Jap., Jar anese; N., ‘Norwegian; P.,. moh a Port, Porcine. Ro Rus 7 
; Swe., Swedish; * Swi. , Swiss. i 


Medicine and 


Year Physics Chemistry Physiology Literature 
1901..|W. C. Réntgen(G.)|J. H, vant Hoff|f. A. von Bebring|R. FA. H. Dunant ( * 
Prudhomme wi3 Frederick ant Go 


1902.. 


H: A. Lorentz aot E. Fischer (G.) St Ronald Ross eet # Bisnis gE. use momun 


P, Zeeman (D sen ) : 
1903..|)H. A. Becquerei() 8. a don dee ES 'N. R. Finsen (Dn.).|B. Bjornson (N.) Sin We one : : 
Pierre and e.) (E.) =e 


SS (F.) Thorn ~ 
Poland 7 
Lord Rayleigh (E.)|Sir William Ram- |I. P. Paylov (R.) |F. Mistral (P.) 
say (E. J. Echegaray (Sp. 
1905. .|Philipp Lenard (G.)|A. von Baeyer (G.)/R. Koch (G.) H. Sienkiewicz (P.) 
1906. .|J. J. Thomson (E.)|H. Moissan (F.) Cc. Bre &3: ar Re G. Carducel (1) 
| 1907. Spee E. Buchner (G.) |C. L. A. Laveran |R. Kipling (E.) 
é 1908..|G. Lippmann (F.) |E. Rutherford (B.)|P. P. Erlich G.) R. Eucken (G.) 


etchnikofft 
G. F.), born 


1904.. 


1909.. 


EY 
G. Marconi (1.) W. Ostwald (G.) |Theodor Kocher /|Selma Lagerlof 
¥F. Braun (G.) Swi.) (Swe.) ree se ae = 5 
staré ; 
z 1910. .|J. ae der Waals|O. Wallach (G.) A. Kossel (G.) P. Heyse (G.) inverE Roe Peace — 
i 1911.. w. Vien (G.) Mee ee (Fs A.Gullstrand (Swe.)|M. Maeterlinck (B.) i A (on Asset (D D.) 
rn 


Fried (Aus.) — 
G. Hauptmann (G.)|Elihu Root (A.) 


i) ; 
<> V. Grignard (F. A, Carrel (A.), born 
1912 ig ) me 


P. Sabatier (F.) 


1913.. 

4 A, Werner (Swi.) C. pie (F.) R, Tagore (Beng.) |H. LaFontaine (B.) 
sf 1914, . = Ww. Eel tee te Barany (Aus.) |Not awarded Not awarded 

1915. . - Willstatter (G.)|Not awarded Romain Rolland Not awarded 


(F.) 
Verner von Heiden-|Not awarded 


stam (Swe.) 
Not awarded K. Gellerup (Dn.) |International Red 
H. Pontoppidan Cross of Geneva — 


(pn) ) 
oi M. Piadek G. F.. Haber (G.) Not awarded Not arded Not awarded 
1319. .|J. Stark (G. rey : Not awarded Jules Bordet (B.)~ |Carl Spitteler (Swi.) Woodvaw Wilson 


(A.) Aw 
1920. .|C. Guillaume (Swi.)|Walther Nernst (G.)|A. Krogh (Dn.) Knut Hamsun (N.)/L. Bourgeois (F.) _ = 
- 1921. .| Albert Einstein (G.)|Frederick Soddy Not awarded Anatole France (F.)|K.H.Branting (Sw.) a 
i = hristianLange(N.) 
1922. .|Niels Bohr (Dn.) |F.-W.-Aston (E,) |A. i Mea & ) J. Benavente (Sp.) |F. Nansen (N.) 
1923..|R, A. Millikan (A.)|Fritz Pregl (Aus.) |F. = pene (Car) W. B. Yeats (Irish) | Not awarded 
‘ . fiereod ican) 
K. M. G. Siegbahn|Not awarded W. Elnthoven (D.) wimont CE). Not awarded 
Sw moni ; 
Saree Pearce (G.)| Richard Palgmonay, Not awarded . Shaw (E.) |G. G. Dawes (A.) 
Gust. Hertz (G.) (G.), born Aus. Sir Fes 
1926. .|Jean B. Perrin (F.)|T. Svedberg (Swe.)|Johan Fibiger (Dn.) Blepora G. Deledda Aristide Briand ee } 
esemann 
1927. .| Arthur pe Comp ein edeon Wieland |J. oy iad Jauregg|Henri Bergson (F.) wero ea Buis- 
: Pitan mn (E.) : Ludwig Guidde(G.) 
oO. W. Richardson Adolf. Windaus (G.) D. Charles Nicolle |Sigrid Undset (N.) |Not awarded 


(E.) 
V. de Brog-|A. ee (E.) F. G. Hopkins (E.)|Thomas Mann (G.)|F. B. Kellogg (A.) 
Due Gr F.) : : H. von Euler,| & C. Eijkman 
Gnelpin ©. (Swe.).| (D.) 
Kh: Hoes is cher (G. ) |Dr. Karl Land. Sinclair Lewis (A.) |N.Sdderblom(Swe.) 
ar. ns Fischer a ‘ 2 i 
a P eoxten ‘Raman “ Moor fA): born 


‘arl Bosch (G.) &j|Otto SW acpire (G.)|Erik A. Karlfeldt |Dr.N.M.Butiler(A.) 
- Friedrich Bergius (Swe.) Jane Addams (A.) 


Sir Charles S. Bee pet uvib-ked Not awarded 


Not awarded Not awarded 


Not awarded 


1916. .| Not wat 
1917. .|Charles G. Barkla 
(BO 


1924,. 
1925.. 


1928.. 
1929.. 


(India) 
1931..|Not awarded 


(G.) 
1932, .|W. Heisenberg (G.) tering Langmuir 


D. Adrian (EB. 
i ? awarded Thomas H. Morgan|Ivan Bunin (F.) |Sir Norman Angell 
1933..|P. ae M ieee ey Not om ek ae 
dinger (Aus.) 
. C. Ur A G.R. Minot (A.), W.| Luigi Pirandello (I.)| Arthur Henderson 
1934, .|Not awarded H. C. Urey (A) een 2") & oe) 


G. H. Whipple as 
1935.. yarn Chadwick |Frederic and Irene|Hans Spemann (G.); Not awarded Carl yon Ossietaky 
(E.) Joliot-Curie (F) i: (G.) 


A 


1a 


.|Carl D, Anderson |Peter J. W. Debye SME brat. Ou Eugene O'Neill (A.)|Carlos deS, Lamas 


ee (Aus.) Nevhurlande wi (Aus.) ¥ Cecil of 
, V. F. Hess (Aus. . du | Viscount 
it Walter N. Haworth|Albert von er 
ote von (A) ee. 2 Ge = re , | Szent Gverent (F) Chelwood (E.) 
Thomson (E.)|Pai wi.) | (Hun. 2 
ree Pearl Buck (A. Nansen Internat’l 
1938. .|Enrico Fermi (I.) |Richard Kuhn (G.)* Comelll le Heymans DORCChiia ~ Office for Refu- 
na G.)*,|Gerhard Domagk |Frans Hemil ms (Not awarded) 
>A. dt (G.)*, 
1989; -)H. O. Lawrenos (A.)/A. Buyenandt (G.) (G)* Sillanpaa (Fin.) 


Georg I Edward Doisy (A.) 

ieee Ate Henrik ‘Dam (a) 
-|Isador Isaac Rabi |Otto Hahn (G.) Joseph Erlanger Johannes V. Jensen|International Red 
(A.) Dn.) Cross 


AL 
uri Virt: Sirat me eae Lucila Godoy y 
.| Wolfgang Pauli Arttu anen exander Flem-|Lu 
: (E.) Alcayaga (Gabri- 
ws oe ne pre Ernest Boris ela M: )(Ch.) 


Chain (G.) 
Sir Howard Walter 
Dr. J; B.S Herman 3 EXtuller H Hesse John R. Mott (A,} 
5 W. Bridg- r. James B. Sum-|Herman J. erman \ 
eae aa (A.) ne ner (A.) ) (Swi.) Emily Balch (A.) 
John Ni oh ed (A) 
Dr. Wendell M. 
7 ir Edward Appl sir Robert Robi Dr. Carl F. Coriand|André P. G, Gide |American Friends 
oe Edwar e- obert Robin- 3 4 . G, 
aoe : ton (E.) xe son (E.) ie, Dr. Gerty (Ff) Service Commitee 
Cori (A); born in (Quakers) and 
Czechoslovakia Friends ice 
and Dr. Bernar- Council, London 
Ik Arne Tiseli pr Pact tau Th Stearns | Not awarded 
1948. .|Patrick M. 8, ie ‘us r. Pa er. omas 
at Blackett (E.) (Swed.) (Swi.) ork es Ameri- 
1949, .|Hideki Yukawa William F. Giauque| Walter R. Hess William Faulkner, |Lord Boyd Orr (B.) 
ee as Gr ang Aptonto)" (43 


(Port.) 
..-|Cecil Frank Powell|Otto Diels and Philip Showwalter |Bertrand Russell Dr. Ralph J. 
fi a (E.) 2 Kurt Adler (G.) | Hench(A.),Edward (E.) Bunche (A.) 


CalvinKendai(A.), 
eaeus Reichstein 
1951. .|Sir John Cockcroft|Dr. Edwin M. Mc- Dr.MaxTheiler(A.)|Par Lagerkvist Leon Jouhaux 
(B.) and E. T.§.| Millan (A.) & Dr.| born So. Africa (Swe.) (F) 
Walton (Irish) Fie . Seaborg : 
1952. .|Dr. Felix Bloch (A.)}Dr. Archer J. P. Selman A. Waks- /Francois Mauriac |Albert Schweitzer 
Dr. Edward Mills| Martin (Can.) man (A.) Bornin| (F.) (F.) 
Purcell (A.) Ukraine 
1953. .| Fritz Zernike, Prof.Herman Stau-|Fritz A. Lipmann |Winston Churchill |Gen. or Cc, 
(Dutch) dinger, of Frei- (A.) & Dr, Hans (E.) Marshall (A,) 


burg Univ., Ger.}| Adolf Krebs (E.), 
both German- 


born 
1954. .|Max Born (E.) Linus Pauling (A.) |Thomas H. Weller, enon Hemingway/The office of the 


German-born Frederick C. United Nations 
Walter Bothe (G.) * Robbins, John Commissioner for 


F. Enders (A,) Refugees 
19551,|Dr. Willis E. Lamb|Dr. Vincent du Vig-|Dr. Hugo Theorell |Halidor Kiljan Not awarded 
(A, neaud (A.) (Swe.) Laxness (Ice- 
Dr. herds and) 


Kusch (A 
“Declined. **No prizes announced in 1940, 1941 and 1942. 


1Cash value 1955 awards, in each field, $36,720. 


Pulitzer Prizes in Journalism and Letters 


The Graduate School of Journalism, founded and endowed by the late Joseph Pulitzer, opened Sept. 
1912, is located at Columbia University, 116th St. and Broadway, New York City. 

The Pulitzer Prizes, established by Mr. Pultizer in a bequest to Columbia University, are awarded 
ey. by the trustees of that University on recommendation of the Advisory Board of the School of 
Journalism for work done during the preceding year. 

Advisory Board on Pulitzer Prizes—Grayson Kirk, of. Columbia University; Sevellon Brown (1956)— 
Providence Journal; Hodding Carter .(1957)—Delta Democrat-Times, Greenville Miss.; Turner Cat- 
ledge (1959)—New ‘York Times (Washington Bureau); Robert Choate (1958)—Boston Herald; Kent 
Cooper (1956)—The Associated Press, New York, N. Y.; Gardner Cowles (1958)—Cowles Magazines, 
Inc., New York, N. Y.: J. D. Ferguson (1957)—Milwaukee Journal; John S. Knight (1958)—Knight 
Newspapers, Inc., Chicago; William R. Mathews (1956)—Arizona Daily Star, Tucson, Ariz. ; Benjamin 
M. McKelway (1959) —Evening Star, Washington, D. C.; Stuart H. Perry (1957)—The Adrian (Mich. ) 
Telegram; Joseph Pulitzer, Jr. (1959)—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. John Hohenberg, secretary (1956), 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


No awards given for years omitted. 


MERITORIOUS PUBLIC SERVICE 1934—Medford (Oreg.) Mail-Tribune, 
For disinterested and meritorious public service 1935—Sacramento (Calif.) Bee. 
aeecered by a United States newspaper—a gold 1936—Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette. 


medal, 1937—St. Louis Post-Dispatch 

1918—The New York Times. 1938—Bismarck (N. D.) Tribune. 
1919—Milwaukee Journal. Bronze plaque to Edmonton (Alberta) Journal 
1921—Boston Post. 19393—Miami (Fla.) Daily News. 

1922—The World, New York. 1940—Waterbury (Conn.) Republican and American. 
1923—Memphis (‘Tenn,) Commercial Appeal. 1941—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

1924—The World, New York. 1942—Los Angeles Times. 

1926—Enquirer-8un, Columbus, Ga. 1943—Omaha World Herald. 

1927—-Canton (Q.) Daily News, 1944—The New York Times. 

1928—Indianapolis Times. 1945—Detroit Free Press, 

1929—Evening World, New York. 1946—The Scranton (Pa.) Times. 

1931—Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution. 1947—Baltimore Sun. 

1932—Indianapolis (Ind.) News. 194) t. Louis Post-Dispatch, 


19383—New York World-Telegram, 1949—Nebraska State Journal. 


ee 


1950—Two awards: Chicago Daily News and St. 
Louis ee eae 
1951—Two awards: Miami (Fla.) Herald and 


Brooklyn Eagle. 
1952—St. Louis see degree 
1953—-News Reporter ( iteville, N, C.); Tabor 


City_(N. C.) Tribune. 
1954—-Newsday (Garden City, N. Y.) 
vi stage ad (Ga.) Ledger and Sunday Ledger- 
quirer. 


History of the services rendered to the public by 
the American press during the preceding year: 
1918—Minna Lewinson and Henry Beetle Hough. 


REPORTING 


A distinguished example of local reporting, the 
test being the quality of local news stories written 
under pressure of edition time—$1,000. 


1917—Herbert Bayard Swope, The World, N. Y. 
1918—Harold A, Littledale, New York Evening Post 
1920—John J. Beaty: Jr., The World, New York. 
1921—Louis Seibold. The World, New York. 
1922—Kirke L. Simpson, The Associated Press. 
1923—Alva Johnston. The New York Times. 
1924—Magna White, San Diego (Calif.) Sun. 
1925—James W. Mulroy and Alvin H. Goldstein, 

Chicago Daily News. 
1926—William Burke Miller, 
Louisville, Ky. 

—John T. Rogers, St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
1929—Paul Y. Anderson, St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
1930—Russell D. Gwen, The New York Times, Also 

$500 to W. O. Dapping, Auburn (N, Y.) Citizen. 
1931—A. B. MacDonald, Kansas City (Mo.) Star. 
1932—W. ©. Richards, D. D. Martin, J. S. Pooler, 

¥F. D. Webb and J. N. W. Sloan, Detroit Free 


ress. 
1933—Francis A. Jamieson, The Associated Press. 
1934—Royce Brier, San Francisco Chronicle. 
1935—William H. Taylor, New York Herald Tribune. 
1936—Lauren D. Lyman, The New_York Times. 
1937—John J. O’Neill, New York Herald Tribune; 
William L. Laurence, The New York Times; 
Howard W. Blakeslee, The Associated Press; Go- 
bind Behari Lal, Universal Service, and David 
1938 a pete Pittsburgh, Post-Gazette. 
aymon prigle, g) = i 
1939—Thomas L. Stokes, Scripps-Howard News- 
paper Alliance. : 
1940S. Burton Heath, New York World-Telegram. 
1941—Westbrook Pegler, New York World-Telegram. 
1942—Stanton Delaplane, San Francisco Chronicle. 
1943—George Weller, Chicago Daily News. 
1944—-Paul Schoenstein, N. Y. Journal-American. 
1945—Jack S. McDowell, San Francisco Call 
Bulletin. 
1946—William L. Laurence, The New York Times. 
1947—Frederick Woltman, New York World- 
Telegram. 


Courier-Journal, 


LOCAL REPORTING 


1948—George E. Goodwin, Atlanta (Ga.) Journal. 

1949—Malcolm Johnson, The Sun, New York. 

1950—Meyer Berger, New York Times. 

1951—Edward S. Montgomery, San Francisco Ex- 
aminer. 

1952—George de Carvalho, San Francisce~Chron- 


icle. 

1953—(Edition time) Providence (R, I.) Journal 
and eeening Bulletin; (No edition time) Edward 
5. Mowery, N. ¥. World-Telegram & Sun. 

1954—(Edition time) Vicksburg (Miss.) Sunday 
Post-Herald; (No edition time) Albin Scott Mc- 
coy, Kansas City (Mo.) Star. 

1955—-(Edition time) Mrs. Caro Brown, Alice (Tex.) 
Daily Echo; (No edition time) Roland Kenneth 
Towery, Cuero (Tex.) Record. 


TELEGRAPHIC REPORTING (National) 


1942—Louis Stark, The New York Times. 
1944—Dewey L. Fleming, The Baltimore Sun. 
1945—James B. Reston, The New York Times. 
1946—Edward A. Harris, St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
1947—Edward T. Folliard, The Washington Post. 


NATIONAL REPORTING 


1948—Bert Andrews, New York Herald Tribune; 

Nat §. Finney, The Minneapolis Tribune. 
1949—Charles P. Trussell, The New York Times. 
1950—Edwin O. Guthman, Seattle (Wash.) Times. 
1952—Anthony Leviero, New York Times. 
1953—Don pid oe ot eneccaree ph Fe 
1954—-Richard Wilson, Cowles Newsp' : 
1955—Anthony Lewis, Washington (D. C.) Daily 

News. 

TELEGRAPHIC REPORTING (International) 
1942—Laurence Edmund Allen, Associated Press. 


1943—Ira Wolfert, North American Newspaper 


Ni e. 
1944--Daniel DeLuce, The Associated Press. 
1945—-Mark S. Watson, Baltimore Sun, 
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1946—Homer W. Bigart, New York Herald Tribune. 
1947—Eddy Gilmore, The Associated Press. 


INTERNATIONAL REPORTING 


1948—Paul W. Ward, Baltimore Sun. 
1949—Price Day, Baltimore Sun. 
1950—Edmund Stevens, Christian Science Monitor. 
1951—Keyes Beech, Chicago News; Homer 
Bigart, New York Herald bune; Mar- 
guerite Higgins, New York Herald Tribune; Rel- 
man Morin, The Associated Press; Fred Sparks, 
Chicago Daily News; Don Whitehead, The 
ime Press. 
——Johin M. Hightower, The Associated Press. 
aerate “p ee ae ee Journal. 
im G. Lucas, Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 
1955—Harrison Salisbury, The New York os, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


For distinguished service as a Washington or 
foreign correspondent during the year—$500. 
Award discontinued 1948, 


1929—Paul Scott Mowrer, Chicago Daily News. 
1930—Leland Stowe, New York Herald Tribune. 
1931—H. R. Knickerbocker, Philadelphia Public 
Ledger and New York meen Post. 
1932—Walter Duranty, The New York Times, and 
Charles G. Ross, St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
1933—Edgar Ansel Mowrer, Chicago Daily News. 
1934—Frederick T. Birchall, The New York Times. 
1935—Arthur Krock, The New York Times. 
1936—Wilfred C. Barber, Chicago Tribune. 
19387—Anne O’Hare McCormick, New York Times. 
1938—Arthur Krock, The New York Times. 
1939—Louis P. Lochner, Associated Press. 
1940—Otto D. Tolischus, The New York Times. 
1941—Bronze plaque to commemorate work of 
American correspondents on war fronts. 
pei Parra: P. Romulo, Philippines Herald, 
anila. 
1943—Hanson W. Baldwin, The New York Times. 
1944—Ernest Taylor Pyle, Scripps-Howard News- 
paper Alliance. 
1945—Harold V. (Hal) Boyle, The Associated Press. 
1946—Arnaldo Cortesi, The New York Times. 
1947—Brooks Atkinson, The New York Times. 


EDITORIAL WRITING 


For distinguished editorial writing, the test of 
excellence being clearness of style, moral purpose, 
sound reasoning and power to influence public 
opinion—$1,000. 
1917—New York Tribune. 
1918—Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, 
1920—Harvey Newbranch, Omaha Evening 

World-Herald. 
1922—Frank M. O’Brien, New York Herald: 
1923—William Allen White, Emporia Gazette. 
1924—Bosten Herald, Frank Buxton, writer. Special 

prize, Frank I. Cobb, The World, New York. 
1925—Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier. 
1926—The New York Times, Edward M. Kingsbury 
1927—Boston Herald, F. Lauriston Bullard. 
1928—Grover C. Hall, Montgomery Advertiser. 
1929—Louis Isaac Jaffe, Norfolk Virginia Pilot. 
1931—Chas, Ryckman, Fremont (Nebr.) Tribune 
1933—Kansas City (Mo.) Star. 

1934—E. P, Chase, Atlantic (Ia,) News Telegraph. 
1936—Felix Morley, Washington Post. George B. 

Parker, Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 
1937—John W. Owens, Baltimore (Md.) Sun 
1938—W. W. Waymack, Des Moines (Ia.) Register 

and Tribune. 
1939—Ronald G, Callvert, Portland Oregonian. 
1940—Bart Howard, St. Louis (Mo.) Post Dispatch 
1941—Reuben Maury, Daily News, N. Y. 
1942—Geoffrey Parsons, New. York Herald Tribune. 
1943—Forrest W. Seymour, Des Moines (fa.) 

Register and_Tribune. 
1944—Kansas City (Mo.) Star. Henry J. Haskell. 
1945—George W. Potter, Providence (R. I.) Jour- 

nal-Bulletin. 
1946—Hodding Carter, (Miss.) Delta 

Democrat-Times. 
1947—William H. Grimes, Wall Street Journal, N, Y. 
1948—Virginius Dabney, Richmond (Va.) Times- 

Dispatch, 
1949—John H. Crider, Boston (Mass.) Herald, 

Herbert Elliston, Washington (D. C.) Post. 
1950—Carl M. Saunders, editor, Jackson (Mich.) 

Citizen-Patriot. 
1951—William H. Fitzpatrick, New Orleans States. 
1952—Louis LaCoss, St. Louis Globe Democrat. 
1953—Vermont C. Royster, Wall Street Journal. 
1954—Don Murray, Boston Herald. 
1955—Royce Howes, Detroit Free Press. 


CARTOON 
For a distinguished example of a cartoonist’s 
work—$1,000. 


1922—Rollin Kirby, The World, New York. 
1924—J. N. Darling, New York Herald Tribune. 


Greenville 


— aa ae ~~ a _— 
| ae - x < 
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: rie 
of. 925— » The World, New York. “{928—Thornton Wilder, The Bridge of San Luis _ 
ee ae Post-Dispatch | Rey. 


: 1927—Nelson Harding, Brooklyn Eagle. i el ay Soe Pee Ee ie Mary. 
uf' 1928—Nelson Harding, Brooklyn Eagle. ; “s 1—Margaret Ayer Barnes, Years of Grace. 
: 1923—Rollin Kirby, The World, New York. i922 Peat S. Buck, The Earth. 
: 1930—Charles B. Macauley, Brooklyn Eagle. c1933_-T. Ss. bling, The Store. 
‘¢ . 1931—Edmund Duffy, Baltimore Sun. ©1934—Caroline Miller, Lamb in 


Tribun hnson Nae Bb November 
, z—John TIT. McCutcheon, Chicago e. «4935—Josephine W. Jo! , Now ov . 
oe M. Talburt. Washington (D. C.) Daily ©1936—Harold L. Davis, Honey in the Horn 


es ews. -Howard newspaper.) 4937—Marearet Mitchell, Gone With the Wind. 
1988 Banvand ‘De y, Baltimore Sun. {4938—John P. Marquand, The Late George Apley. 
1935—Ross A. Lewis, Milwaukee Journal. \1938—Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, The Yearling. 
1937—C. D. Batchelor, Daily News, N. Y beck 


2 Chicago Daily News. Asis —ecnn Stein "In This 

‘ ‘ hoemaker, icago Daily - len asgow, 

1839 Che = Werner, The Daily Oklahoman, £4943—Upton Sinclair, Dragon’s Teeth. 

: Oklahoma City, Okla. ©1944—Martin Flavin, Journey in the Dark. 
1940—Edmund Duffy, Baltimore Sun. 4945—John Hersey, A Bell for Adano. ; 
1941—Jacob Burek, Chicago Times. ©1947—Robert Penn Warren, All the King’s Men. 

; 1942—Herbert, euronce Block, Newspaper Enter- +3948 james A. Michener, Tales of the South 

. rise Association. X ‘ Pacific. 

1943-—J N. Darling, New York Herald Tribune. 14949 James Gould Cozzens, Guard of Honor. 
1o44—Ciiftora K. Berryman, Washington (D. C.) 3959 4. B Gutarie, Jz, Tne Way West. 
Even: Star. xe +-4951—Conra ichter, e Town. 
1945—Bil Mauldin, United Feature Syndicate. 61952—Herman Wouk, The Caine Mutiny. 
1946— 


ruce Alexander Russell, Los Angeles Times. 4 '1953—Ernest Hemingway, The Old Man and the 
1947—Vaughn Shoemaker, Chicago Daily News. 


ea. 

tegg peouben L. (Rube) Goldberg, The Sun, N. Y. ly955°“watiam Faulkner, A Fable. 
yy 1949—Lute Peace, Newark (N.J.) Evening News. BES F 

7 1950—James T. Berryman, Washington (D. C.) . ... : DRAMA 

0 Saas W. Manning, Arizona Republic For an original American play which shall repre- 


sent the educational value and power of the stage, 
tit 7. Packer, New York Mirror. preferably dealing with American life—$500. In 


i Ts 0! tf no award was made. 
a re ee vot lene, ie at 
ie 1955—-Daniel R. Fitzpatrick, St. Louis Post-Dis-* 4921—Zona Gale, Miss Lulu Bett. 

14 ete wu piotocRaray “f1g2 Eugene O'Neill, Anna, Christie. 

BM publishea inc dats somnne: of Bows photography “185—Sianey Howard, ‘They Race Bie mney 


iations, or syn- ¢ 1926—George Kelly, Craig’s Wife. 
Beer Bee an Paes ABEOCIEN EI OP BY )1927—Paul Green, In Abraham’s Bosom. 


fire in Atlanta, Ga. First Pulitzer award ever ; 1831 George = Eperwocd, iat Bhoes eee. You 


F 1938—Thornton Wilder, Our Town. 
1950—Bit Orcach Bal era eee erald, Tribune. 1939—Robert E. Sherwood, Abe Lincoln in Ilinois 


| izes Rabinéon and Den ‘Uitane” Bes Moines, q(t declined the przery® Time of Your Bite 
952—John mson and Don Ultang, ; aS. Ny 
i" Register and Tribune. ~ 1941. ppobert E. Sherwood, There Shall Be No 


Night. 

1953—William M. Gallagher, Flint (Mich.) Journal. Lypose- 

1954—Mrs. Walter M. Schau, amateur, for two set RE dy rd Sink ica ee 
f prtates ve f thee be : hs rane Cee ae Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein II, for the 
i when cab 0. eir trailer truck w 5 

4 of Pit River Bridge nr. Redding, Calif. First poe Oklahoma! produced by the Theatre 
Ny woman to win the prize. u 


Re '¥945—Mary Chase, Harvey. 
ti 1955—John L. Gaunt, Jr., Los Angeles Times. 1946—Russel | Crouse and Howard Lindsay, State 
; oO e Union. 
ii) SPECIAL CITATION 1948—Tennessee Williams, A Street Car Named 
1941—The New York Times, Desire, 
1944—Byron Price, Director Office of Censorship. .1949—aArthur Miller, Death of a Salesman, 
1944—Mrs. William Allen White. 1950—Richard Rodgers, Oscar Hammerstein II, 


1945—The cartographers of the American press and Joshua Logan, South Pacific, with a book 
for maps of the war fronts, based on James A, Michener’s Tales of the 
1947—(Pulitzer centennial year.) Columbia Uni- South Pacific. 
versity and the Graduate School of Jour- 1952—Joseph Kramm, The Shrike. 


nalism, and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. \1953—William Inge, Picnic, 
1948—Dr. Frank Diehl Fackenthal, »1954—John Patrick; The Teahouse of the August 
1951—Cyrus L. Sulzberger, The New York Times. Moon 


4IVLO. . 
1952—Max Kase, New York Journal-American:* 1955—Tennessee Williams, Cat on A Hot Tin Roof. 


arene. ae Zork Times, aH wie of the \~ HISTORY 
eek section, published Sundays for 17 years. 3 
Special citation to Lester Markel, who founded hivey® {distinguished book of the year on the 


and edited it. istory of the United States—$500. In years 
omitted no award was made. 
_4 PULITZER NON LETTERS ©1917—J. J. Jusserand, With Americans of Past 


and Present Days. . 
For distinguished fiction, published in book form 1018 —vemes Ford Rhodes, A History of the Civil 


during the year, by an American author, prefer- exh i 
ably dealing with American life—g500. S ©1920—Justin H. Smith, The war with Mexico. 


» 1921— A j 
1918—Ernest Poole, His Family. vielen ak sha Wiliam: Snowden: Sime, (2 
1919—Booth Tarkington, The Magnificent Am- ,-19 


22—James Truslow Adams, The Founding of New 
19st palin Wharton, The Age of Innocence ogee One Ww: The § 
$21— 2 ne, y rles arren, 

-1922—Booth Tarkington, Alice Adams. : United States History. ibaa a pleeg e 
) 1923—Willa Cather, One of Ours. ‘1924—Charles Howard MclIllwain, The American 
1925—mane tet, Wilson, es Able McLaughlins, shee ton: Mp Age Sure) Interpretation. 

Seo j * g. )1925—Frederick L, ; S 

: ce Lewis, Arrowsmith. (He declined “ican Frontier. nate A Eilationy OF the ies 
rize. » 1826—Edward Channin: ‘ i 

.1927—Louis Bromfield,- Early Autumn. © States, Volume Vi. 6 SEM Ot Me Usted 
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£-4927—Samuel Bemis, Pinckney’s Treaty. \{947—William Allen White, The Autobiography of 
+ -40n8— Vernon ae Parrington, Main Currents in wo em Allen White. (Pos' thumous.) ‘ae 
rm ican t Citizen: 


ht. Margaret Clapp, Forgotte: 
So ee The Ophea ly Rae John Bie low. a pene 


gelow. 
Administration of the Union Army, \y949—Robert E. Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins. 
©1930—Ciaude H. Van Tyne, The War of Indepen- rere ae shes Flagg Bemis yonn y 


* C; dams 
. Foundations of American Foreign 
2-14931—Bernadotte E. Schmitt, The Coming of the Policy. 
War, 1914. ‘1951—Margaret Louise Coit, John C. Calhoun: 
© 1932—Gen. John J. Pershing, My Experiences in American Portrait. 
World War. *1952—Merlo J. Pusey, Charles Evans Hughes. 
Frederick J. Turner, The Significance of!)1953—David J. Mays, Edmund Pendleton 1721- 
Sections in American History. 1803. 
©1934—Herbert Agar, The People’s Choice. {= ah? ras A. Lindbergh, The Spirit of St. 
McLean 


rles Andrews, The Colonia ‘ 
Period of American History. \3955—William S. White, The Taft Story. 
©1936—Andrew C. McLaughlin, A Constitutional 
History of the United States. a L-—" POETRY 
ae ae lati: sf rooks, “The. Flowering: of New For a distinguished volume of verse by an 
©1938—Paul Herman Buck, The Road to Reunion, American author—$500. 
co 1939—Frank Luther Mott, A History of American 11922—Edwin Arlington Robinson, Collected-Poems. 


‘Magazines. ).1923—Edna St. Vincent Millay,-The Ballad of the 
i940—Carl Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln: The War , Harp-Weaver,“A Few Figs Trans Thistles, oHight 


Years. Sonnets in American Poetry,o122,0A Miscellany. 
.1941—Marcus Lee Hansen, The Atlantic Migration. }1924—Robert Frost, New Hampshire: A Poem with 
Dig Senpananerg Notes and Grace Notes. 
{ Margaret Leech, Reveille in Washington. 925—Edwin Arlington Robinson, The Man Who 


| 1943—Esther Forbes, Paul Revere and the World = Died Twice. 
He Lived In. < 01926—Amy Lowell, What’s O’Clock. 
©4944—Merle Curti, The Growth of American o1927—Leonora Speyer, Fiddler’s Farewell. 
Thought. -4928—Edwin Arlington Robinson, Tristram. 
5—Stephen Bonsal, Unfinished Business. $41929—Stephen Vincent Benét, John Brown’s Body. 
,1946—Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., The Age of@1930—Conrad Aiken, Selected Poems. 
palo _  £-4931—Robert Frost, Collected Poems. 
ea94%7—Dr. James Phinney Baxter 3d, Scientists 01932—George Dillon, The Flowering Stone. 
Against Time. ©1933—Archibald MacLeish, Conquistador. 
%\.4948—Bernard De Voto, Across the Wide Missouri. >1934—Robert Hillyer, Collected Verse. 
¢1849—Roy F. Nichols, The Disruption of American caees —Budtey Wurdemann,~ Bright Ambush. 


Democracy. f @1936—Robert P. Tristram Coffin, Strange Holiness. 
£1950—O. W. Larkin, Art and Life in America. -4937—Robert Frost, A Further Range. 
,1951—R. Carlyle Buley, The Old Northwest, q1938—Marya Zaturenska, Cold Morning Sky. 
tigka Period 1815-1840. o1939—John Gould Fletcher, Selected Poems. 
2—Oscar Handlin, The Uprooied. }-4940—Mark Van Doren, Collected Poems. 


<1953—George Dangerfield, The Era of Good Feel- 91941—Leonard Bacon, Sunderland Capture. 
ings. 1-1942—William Rose Benet, The Dust. Which Is 
&1954—Bruce Catton—A Stillness at Appomattox. 


God. 
21955—Paul Horgan, Great River: The Rio Grande 6 1943—Robert Frost, A Witness Tree. 


in North American History. .-1944—-Stephen Vincent Benét, Western Star. 
»4945—Karl Shapiro, V-Letter and Other Poems. 
BIOGRAPHY OR AUTOBIOGRAPHY ia4947—Robert Lowell, Lord Weary’s Castle. 


; ,1948—W. H. Auden, The Age of Anxiety. 
For the best American biography teaching patri- 43949—Peter Viereck, Terror and Decorum. 
otic and unselfish services to the people—$500. ert hare Brooks a ae Ponte 
1917—Laura E. Richards and Maude Howe Elliott, i—Car andburg, Comple ‘oems. 
Ward /-#952—-Marianne Moore, Collected Poems. 
samets bY Piarenrsa Bowe Bal, Iie NS jasss—Archibald Macleish, Collected Poems 1917- 
l j ranklin, : 
j-Asis— William Cabell Bruce, Benjamin Franklin, 1954~‘Theodore Roethke, The Waking. 
> -1919—Henry Adams (posthumous), The Education |1955—Wallace Stevens, Collected. Poems. 
of Henry Adams. 5 Previous to the establishment of this prize in 
p-4920—Albert J. Beveridge, The Life of John 1922, the following awards had been made from 
Marshall. : gifts provided by The Poetry Society: 1918+Hove 
,-1921—Edward Bok, The Americanization of Ed- Sons,iby Sara Teasdale:1919—Old Road to Para- 
_ ward Bok (autobiography). dise, by Margaret Widdemer, and Corn Huskers, 
t i ee Garland, A Daughter of the Middle py Carl Sandburg. 
rder. 
\-1923—Burton J. Hendrick, The Life and Letters PULITZER PRIZE IN MUSIC 
of Walter H. Page. f 7 
.-4924—-Michael Pupin, From-Immigrant to Inven- For distinguished musical composition in the 
tor. - larger forms of chamber, orchestral or choral 
oy 1925—M. A. DeWolfe Howe, Barrett Wendel and music or for any operatic work including ballet, 


His Letters: performed or published during the year, by_a_com- 
.-1926—Dr. Harvey Cushing, The Life of Sir William ar of established residence in the United States 
“Osler. —$500. 

¢.1927—Emory Holloway, Whitman. 7 ae 
ee Charies Edward Russell, The American pera a agra Secular Cantata No.2 

Orchestra and Theodore Thomas. 1944—Howard Hanson, Symphony No. 4, Op. 34. 


©1929—-Burton J. Hendrick, The Training of an 4945 aaron Copland, Appalachian Spring. 
‘American: The Earlier Life and Letters of Wal- 494g to Sowerby, The Canticle of the Sun. 


_ ter H, Page. 1947—Charles E. Ives, Symphony No. 3. 

+"1930—Marquis James, The Raven. (Sam Houston). 4943 Walter Piston, Symphony No. 3. 
~1931—Henry pg 4 aT dare: Roosevelt 1949—Virgil Thomson, Louisiana Story. 

| -14932—Henry F. Pringle, ee ae . 41950—Gian-Carlo Menotti, The Consul. 
1933—Allan Nevins, Grover Cleveland. 1951—Douglas.. MacDowell Moore, Giants in the 


Earth. 
_ 4935—-Douglas Southall Freeman, R. E. Lee. 1982-Gail Kubil, Symphony Concertante. 
4 erations Fg ne tee hed sate srelea es Leer ge eet RS 2 taal Concerto for Two Pianos 
ca and Orchestra. 
1937-Allan_Nevins, Hamilton’ Fish, the Inner. 1955" Gian-Carlo Menotti—The Saint of Bleecker 


History of the Great Administration. F Street 
ve 19388—. Odell Shepard, Pedlar’s : 
— oF aiorunie, Vatiets Andrew Jackson, 2 TRAVELING . SCHOLARSHIPS 
go ; j the nomination of the faculty of the Grad- 
ag arl Van Doren, Benjamin Franklin. sake School of Journalism three scholarships of 


pao Ray Seennard Baker, Woodrow Wilson, Life $1,500 each are “awarded annually to those. who 
Bn re) id hall have pass eir examination 
1941 la Elizabeth cb sandal Le sg reat ae highest aor and are otherwise most deserving. 
“= ee baa oe ia Admiral of the Competition not necessarily restricted to those 
- aay eee (eenunbas my graduating in the year award is made. 
944—~ 1e American Leonardo: An annual scholarship having a value of $1,500 
9 ane Lite ot Samuel ¥. B. Morse. to an gis se pri in America, Wa Shay aoe 
: : - fied as the most promising 
eee — eraser Pee een Oooree Lecter National Academy of Design, with which the So- 


P ee eee Marsh Wolfe, Son of the Wilderness. ciety of American Artists has been merged. 
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Motion Picture Arts and Sciences Awards 


a ea 


Academy Awards in Motion Pictures 
Source: Academy of Motion Picture Aris and Sciences 


Given annually by the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences. A statuette, the golden 


is the principal symbol. The figure remaine 


d nameless untik 1931 when Mrs. 


Oscar, 7 

, present executive secretary of the Academy, reported for her first day’s work as librarian. 
Geers Soy of the statuette, she remarked: ‘‘He reminds me of my Uncle Oscar. A neweyane 
columnist overheard the remark. Next day his syndicated copy contained the line ‘‘Employees ve 
affectionately dubbed their famous statuette ‘Oscar’.’’ From that day it has been called Oscar. 


1927-28 
Actor: Emil Jannings, Way of All Flesh. 
Actress: Janet Gaynor, Seventh Heaven. 
Picture: Wings, Paramount. 

1928-29 
Actor: Warner Baxter, In Old Arizona. 
Actress: Mary Pickford, Coquette. 
Picture: Broadway,. M-G-M. 

1929-30 
ee eae ee spe cape ee 
Actress: Norma earer ivol # 
Picture: All Quiet on the Western Front, Uni- 

versal, 


1930-31 
ctor: Lionel Barrymore, Free Soul. 

metres Marie Dressler, Min and Bill. 
Picture: Cimarron, RKO. 

ee ll and Mr. Hyd 
Actor: Fredric March, Dr. Jekyll an r, Hyde. 
Actress: Helen Hayes, Sin of Madelon Claudet. 
Picture: Grand Hotel, ‘GM. 
Special: Walt Disney, Mickey Mouse. 

1982-33. 
Actor: Chas. Laughton, Private Life of Henry VIII. 
Actress: Katharine Hepburn, Morning Glory. 
Picture: Cavalcade, Fox. 

1934 ; 

Actor: Clark Gable, It Happened One Night. 
Actress: Claudette Colbert, same. : 
Picture: It Happened One Night, Columbia. 


1935 
Actor: Victor McLaglen, The Informer. 
Actress; Bette Davis, Dangerous. 
Picture: Mutiny on the Bounty, MGM. 


1936 
Actor: Paul Muni, Story of Louis Pasteur. 
rel actor: Walter Brennan, Come and 
Ge 


Actress: Luise Rainer, The Great Ziegfeld. 

Supporting actress: Gale Sondergaard, Anthony 
Adverse. 

Picture: The Great Ziegfeld, MGM. 


1937 

Actor: Spencer Tracy, Captains Courageous. 
SAN peta | actor: Jos. Schildkraut, Life of Emile 

ola. 
Actress: Luise Rainer, The Good Earth. 
Supporting actress: Alice Brady, In Old Chicago. 
Picture: Life of Emile Zola, Warner. 
Thalberg Memorial Award: Darryl F. Zanuck. 


1938 
Actor: Spencer Tracy, Boys Town. 
Supporting actor: Walter Brennan, Kentucky. 
Actress: Bette Davis, Jezebel. 
Supporting actress: Fay Bainter, Jezebel. 
Picture: You Can’t Take It With You, Columbia, 
Thalberg Memorial Award: Hal B. Wallis. 


1989 
Actor: Robert Donat. 
eupporting actor: Thomas Mitchell, Stagecoach. 
Actress: Vivien Leigh, Gone With the Wind. 
Supporting. actress: Hattie McDaniel, Gone With 
e nd, 
Picture: Gone With the Wind, Selznick Inter- 
national. 
Thalberg Memorial Award: David O. Selznick. 


1940 
Actor: James Stewart, The Philadelphia Story. 
Supporting actor: Walter Brennan, The Westerner. 
Actress: Ginger Rogers, Kitty Foyle. 
one actress; Jane Darwell, The Grapes of 


rath. 
Picture: Rebecca, Selznick International, 


1941 
Actor: Gary Cooper, Sergeant York. 
Supporting actor: Donald Crisp, How Green Was 
My Valley. 
Actress: Joan Fontaine, Suspicion, 
Supporting actress: Mary Astor, The Great Lie. 
Picture: How Green Was My Valley, 20th Century- 


Fox. 
Thalberg Memorial Award: Walt Disney. 


1942 e 
Actor: James Cagney, Yankee Doodle Dandy, 
Supporting actor: Van Heflin, Johnny Eager. 
Actress: Greer Garson, Mrs. Miniver. 
Supporting actress: Teresa Wright, Mrs. Miniver. 


Picture: Mrs. Miniver, MGM. 

Thalberg Memorial Award: Sidney Franklin. 
1943 

Actor: Paul Lukas, Watch on the Rhine. 

Supporting actor: Charles Coburn, The More the 


Merrier. 
Actress: Jennifer Jones, The Song of Bernadette. 
Supporting actress: Katina Paxinou, For Whom 
ae yp Ww, ax 

icture: Casablanca, arner. 
Thalberg Memorial Award: Hal B. Wallis. 

1944 
Actor: Bing Crosby, Going My Way. 
Supporting actor: Barry Fitzgerald, Going My 
ay. 

Actress: Ingrid Bergman, Gaslight. 
Supporting actress: Ethel Barrymore, None But 


Picture: Going My Way, Paramount. 


1945 
Actor: Ray Milland, The Lost Weekend. 
Supporting actor: James Dunn, A Tree Grows in 
Brooklyn. 


Actress: Joan Crawford, Mildred Pierce. 
Supporting actress: Anne Revere, National Velvet. 
Picture: The Lost Weekend, Paramount. 


1946 
Actor: Fredric March, Best Years of Our Lives. 
Supporting actor: Harold Russell, Best Years of 
Our Lives. 
: Olivia de Havilland, To Each His Own. 
Suppers actress: Anne Baxter: The Razor’s 
e 


ge. 
Picture: The Best Years of Our Lives, 
Goldwyn, RKO. 1947 


Actor: Ronald Colman A Double Life. 
i teh) actor: Edmund Gwenn, Miracle on 


Actress: Loretta Young, The Farmer’s Daughter. 

Supporting actress: Celeste Holm, Gentleman’s 

Agreement. 

Eictuey: Gentleman’s Agreement, 20th Century- 
‘Ox. 


Sam]. 


1948 
Actor: Laurence Olivier, Hamlet. 
Supporting actor: Walter Huston, Treasure of 
Sierra Madre. 
Actress: Jane Wyman, Johnny Belinda. 


Supporting actress: Claire Trevor, Key Largo. 
Picture: Hamlet, Two Cities Film, Universal 
International. 


1949: 

Actor: Broderick Crawford, All the King’s Men. 

Barpar as actor: Dean Jagger, Twelve O’clock 
gh. 


Actress: Olivia de Havilland, The Heiress. 

Supporting actress: Mercedes McCambridge, All 
The King’s Men. 

Picture: All the King’s Men, Columbia. 


1950 
Actor: Jose Ferrer, Cyrano de Bergerac. 
Supporting actor: George Sanders, All About Eve. 
Actress: Judy Holliday, Born Yesterday. 
Supporting actress: Josephine Hull, Harvey. 
Picture: All About Eve, 20th Century-Fox. 


1951 
Actor: Humphrey Bogart, The African Queen. 
Bupposting actor: Karl Malden, A Streetcar Named 
sire. 
Actress: Vivien Leigh, A Streetcar Named Desire. 
Supporting actress: Kim Hunter, A Streetcar 
Named Desire. 
Picture; An American in Paris, MGM. 


_Thalberg Memorial Award: Arthur Freed. 


1952 
Actor: Gary Cooper, High Noon. 
Supporting actor: Anthony Quinn, Viva Zapata! 
Actress: Saiiey. Booth, Come Back, Little Sheba. 
Supporting actress: Gloria Grahame, The Bad 
and the Beautiful. 
Picture: Greatest Show on Earth, Cecil B. De- 
Mille, Paramount, 

1953 


Actor: William Holden, Stalag 17. 

Supporting actor; Frank Sinatra, From Here to 
Eternity. 

Actress: Audrey Hepburn, 

Supporting actress: 
Eternity. 


Roman Holiday. 
Donna Reed, From Here to 


Picture: Prom Here to Eternity, Columbia. 
Thalberg Memorial Award: George ‘Stevens. 


1954 
Actor: Marlon Brando, os tage egies 
toot Contessa. ~ 


Actress: Grace Kelly, The Coun Girl. 
Actress: Eva % 


Picture: On the Waterfront 5 Slated 
re: 5 = 
Columbia 


: Elia Kazan, On the Waterfront. 

Art Direction: (biack and white) Richard Day, 
On the Waterfront, Horizon-American Corp., 
or rege (color) John Meehan, 20,000 Leagues 

nder * ns. 

Set Decoration: (color) ile Kuri, 20,000 Leagues 
Under the 7 

nc macapiccnig og (black and white) Boris Kauf- 
man, On the 


Waterfront; (color) Milten Kras- 
ner, Three Coins in the Fountain, 20th Century- 


lack and white) Edith Head, 
(color) Wada, Gate 
Edward Harrison (Japan- 


Sev 
Brothers MGM, (music score of a dramatic 
or comedy picture) Dimitri Tiomkin, The High 
and the Mighty. Wayne-Fellows Productions, 
Inc., Warner; (song) Three Coins in the 


Miss America Pageant 


r " Motion Picture Awards; Miss America 


‘ 
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poentads, from that film, music by Jule Styne, 

Short su jects: Carioat When Flew, 
of America, 


Ui 

Stephen Bosustow, i 
Mechanical Age, ‘arner—! oungson, 
producer; (two reel) A Time Out of War, Car- 
we Productions—Denis and Terry Sanders, 
Sound : The Glenn Miller Story, Uni- 
i a te ional; Leslie I. Carey, sound 
Special Effects: 20,000 Leagues Under the Sea, 


Walt Disney Studios. 
Writing: (motion picture story), Philip Yordan 


Broken Lance, 20th Cen’ =Fox: (screen play) 
George Seaton, The Country Girl’ Pearl os 
Seaton, Paramount; (story and sereen play) 
Budd Schulberg, On the Waterfront, - 


American Corp., Columbia. 

Scientific or Technical: (Class I) Paramount Pic- 
tures, Loren L, Ryder, John R. Bishop, and 
technical and engineering staff developing 


VistaVision. 

Documentary: (feature) The Vanishi Prairie, 
Walt Disney Productions, Buena Vista Film 
Distribution, Inc.—Walt Disney, producer: 
(short subject) Thursday’s Children, British 
Information Services—World Wide Pictures- 
Films, producers. 

Honorary: (foreign. language film) Gate of Hell, 
Japanese, Kemp R. Niver, Greta Garbo, Danny 
Kaye, Jon Whiteley, and Vincent Winter. 


of Atlantic City, N. J. 


The Miss America Pageant of Atlantic City, N. J. is a resort-promotion dévice developed with 
great success since 1921, attracting thousands of visitors and getting national newspaper, radio 
and television coverage. Miss Leonora Slaughter, who became secretary of the board in 1935, directs 
the contest. Contestants are chosen locally by civic, educational and service organizations, must 
have a high school education and may come from the United States, Canada, Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico. The Scholarship Foundation, supported by industrial leaders, supplies the prize funds, which 
are oiten augmented by prizes awarded by state and local organizations, over $100,000 being 
expended annually for this purpose. The 1955 contest was held Sept. 5 to 11. 


MISS AMERICA PAGEANT CONTESTANTS 


Miss America of 1956 


Miss Colorado — Sharon Kay Ritchie, Denver, 
$5,000 scholarship. Height, 5 ft. 6 in.; bust, 
35 in.; waist, 23 in.; hips, 35 in.; weight, 116; 
age, 18; hair, auburn; eyes, blue. 

Runners-up 

Miss Oregon—Dorothy Mae Johnson, Portland. 
ist—$3,000 scholarship. 

Miss Chicago—Florence Gallagher, Chicago. 2nd— 
$2,500 scholarship. 

Miss North Carolina—Clara Faye Arnold, Raleigh. 
3rd—$2,000 scholarship. 

Miss Oklahoma—Ann Campbell, Oklahoma City. 

4th—$1,500 scholarship. 


Semi-Finalists & Scholarship Winners 
$1,000 Scholarships 


Miss Alabama—Patricia Byrd Huddleston, Clanton 
Miss Arizona—Beth André, Phoenix 
Miss Florida—Sandra Wirth, Miami 
Miss Hawati—Barbara Mamo Vieira, Honolulu 
Miss Massachusetts—Virginia E. Maffucci, Water- 
town 
Talent Award, $1,000 Scholarships, Tie winners 
Miss Missouri—Sharon F. Knickmeyer, St. Louis 
Miss ae mx arti oe secede City 
iss » $1, olarship. 
ate eeat arpars Mamo Vieira, Honolulu 
Hostess, not a contestant’, $1,000 Scholarship. 
Miss Atlantic City—Emily D. Swan 


Other Contestants 


Miss Arkansas—Charlene Marie (Cherie) Bowers, 
Helena 

Miss California—Barbara Jane Harris, Santa Cruz 

Miss Canada—Dalyce Gail Smith, Whitehorse, 
Yukon Territory 

Miss Connecticut—Audrey Vivian Figlar, Hartford 

Miss Delaware—Joanne Lorraine Sakowski, Wil- 
mington 

Miss District of Columbia—Judith Anne Dunkle, 
Arlington, Va. 

Miss Georgia—Jeanine Aleatrice Parris, Atlanta 

Miss Idaho—Judy Lynn Voiten, Boise 

Miss Illinois—Marian Elizabeth Cox, Oak Park 

Miss Indiana—Carolyn Sue Turner, Indianapolis 

Miss Iowa—Kay Taylor, Iowa City - 

Miss Kansas—Gail White, Arkansas City 

Miss Kentucky—Ann Shirley Gillock, Carrollton 

Miss Louisiana—Jan Aline Johnston, Ruston 

Miss Maine—Janice Elaine Vaughan, Waterville 

Miss Maryland—Carol Jennette, Westminster 


Miss Michigan—Margaret Ellen Devereaux, Howell 

Miss Minnesota—Marlyse Lee Reed, Fairmount 

Miss Mississippi—Carolyn Cochran, Lucedale 

Miss Montana—Berta Mae Huebl, Missoula : 

Miss Nebraska—Sandra Elizabeth Speicher, Omaha 

Miss Nevada—Vivienne Mae Potier, Reno 

oe New Hampshire—Margaret Aldred Johnson, 

over 

Miss New Jersey—Patricia Elmira Campbell, 
Camden 

Miss New York—Diana Deutsch, Roslyn Heights 

Miss North Dakota—Mary Ann Gibbs, Crosby 

Miss Ohio—Marguerite Elizabeth Garr, Amelia, 
Cincinnati 

Miss Pennsylvania—Pam Ulrich, Sinking Spring 

Miss Rhode Island—Claire May Emerson, Paw- 
tucket 

Miss South Carolina—Martha Dean Chestnut, 
Conway 

Miss South Dakota—Connie Darlene White, Cani- 
stota 

Miss Tennessee—Patricia Anne Williams, Jackson 

Miss Texas—June Prichard, Seymour 

Miss Vermont—Phyllis R. Reich, Bennington 

Miss Virginia—Betty Sue Mathews, Norfolk 

Miss West Virginia—Mary Lou Fryman, Madison 

Miss Wisconsin—Margaret Carolynne Walls, Mil- 
waukee 


MISS AMERICA’S LATER CAREER 


Bess Myerson (1945), now Mrs. Alan Wayne, is 
a star on television and has twice acted as com- 
mentator of the TV presentation of the Pageant’s 
National Finals. Marilyn Buferd (1946) is a 
motion picture actress. Barbara Jo Walker (1947) 
is Mrs. John V. Hummel, has 2 sons and her own 
TV show in Memphis. BeBe Shopp (1948), is Mrs. 
Bayard David Waring, stationed with the U.S.N. 
at Rome, N.Y., has one daughter, born August, 
1955. Jacque Mercer (1949) is Mrs. Richard Cur- 
ran, teaching school in Phoenix, Ariz., and has 
a 2-year-old son. Yolande Betbeze (1950-51) is 
the wife of Matthew Fox, motion picture man. 
Colieen Kay Hutchins (1952) is the wife of Dr. 
E. M. Vandeweghe in New York, N.Y. and a TV 
star. (Neva Jane Langley (1953) is Mrs. William 
A. Fickling, Jr: She was married in December, 
1954, after graduating from Wesleyan Conserva- 
tory of Music. Evelyn Margaret Ay (1954) is Mrs. 
Carl Sempier. Ensign Sempier is stationed at 
Norfolk, Va., where they make their home. Lee 
Meriwether (1955) will begin dramatic studies in 
New York and work in TV. 
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Special Awards, Grants, Fellowships 


Medals and Citations of the U. S. Armed Forces 


Medal of Honor (Army): Awarded in the name 
of Congress to an officer or enlisted man of the 
Army who, in actual conflict with an enemy, dis- 
tinguishes himself conspicuously by gallantry 
and intrepidity at the risk of his life and above 
and beyond the call of duty. 

Medal of Honor (Navy): Awarded in the name 
of Congress to any person who, while in the 
naval service of the United States shall, in action 
involving actual combat with the enemy, or in 
the line of his profession, distinguish himself 
conspicuously by gallantry and intrepidity at the 
risk of his life over and beyond the call of duty 
and without detriment to the mission. _ 

Navy Cross: To any person serving with the 
naval service of the United States who distin- 
guishes himself by extraordinary heroism in 
connection with military operations. 

Distinguished Service Cross (Army): To any 
person who, while serving in any capacity with 
the Army of the United States, has distinguished 
himself by extraordinary heroism in connection 
with military operations against an armed enemy. 

Distinguished Service Medal (Navy): To any 
person who, while serving in any capacity with 
the Navy of the United States, has distinguished 
himself by exceptionally meritorious service to 
the Government in a duty of great responsibility. 

Distinguished Service Medal (Army): To any 
person who, while serving in any capacity with 
the Army of the United States, has distinguished 
himself by exceptionally meritorious service to. 
the Government in a duty of great responsibility. 

Legion of Merit (Army and Navy): To personnel 
of the armed forces of the United States and the 
Philippines, and personnel of the armed forces 
of friendly foreign nations, who have distinguished 
themselves by exceptionally meritorious conduct 
in the performance of outstanding services. 

Silver Star Medal (Army and Navy): To any 
person who, while serving in any capacity with 
the Army or Navy of the United States, has dis- 
tinguished himself conspicuously by gallantry and 
intrepidity in action, not sufficient to justify the 
Medal of Honor or Navy Cross or D. S. C. 

Distinguished Flying Cross (Army and Navy): 
To any person who, while serving in any capacity 
with the Air Corps of the Army, National Guard, 
and Organized Reserves, or with U. S. Navy, 
Marine Corps or Coast Guard, has distinguished 
himself by heroism or extraordinary achievement 
while participating in aerial flight. Members of 
military naval or air forces of foreign govern- 
ments while serving with the United States. 

Navy and Marine Corps Medal: To any person 
who, while serving in any capacity with the U. S. 
Navy or Marine Corps, including Reserves, shall 
have distinguished himself or herself by heroism 
not involving actual conflict with an enemy, or 
to any person to whom the Secretary of the Navy 
has formerly awarded a letter of. commendation 
for heroism, subject to approval of the Board of 
Decorations and Medals. 


Bronze Star Medal (Army and Navy): To any 
person serving with Army, Navy, Marine 


nection with military or naval operations against 
an enemy. 

Soldier’s Medal (Army): To military personnel 
of the Army of the United States and te members 
of the Navy, Marine Corps and foreign military 
personnel serving with the Army who have dis- 
tinguished themselves by heroism not involying 
actual conflict with an enemy. 

Air Medal (Army and Navy): To any person 
who, while serving with Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps or Coast Guard of the United States in any ~ 
capacity, distinguishes himself by meritorious 
achievement while participating in an aerial flight. 

Presidential Unit Citation (Navy): To any ship, 
aircrait or naval unit, any marine aircraft de- 
tachment or higher unit- for outstanding per- 
formance in action. 

Purple Heart (Army and Navy): To persons 
wounded in action against the enemy of the 
United States, while serving with the Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, or Coast Guard of the United States 
or as @ result of act of such enemy, if wound 
necessitated treatment by a medical officer. Also 
to next of kin of persons killed in action. 

Organization Citation (Army): To organizations, 
units, detachments or installation of the Army 
of the United States or the Army of the Philippine 
Commonwealth for outstanding performance of 
duty in action. 

Merchant Marine Combat Bar: Issued to crew 
members of merchant ships attacked. Any crew 
member forced to abandon his vessel is awarded 
a silver star to be attached to bar. 

Service ribbons or bars are ordinarily worn 
with service dress. In peacetime the decorations 
and medals are worn on formal occasions. 

Army decoration service ribbons are worn in 
the sequence of importance starting on the top 
row toward center of body and reading toward 
left arm, followed by medal service ribbons in 
sequence earned. 

Navy and Marine Corps ribbons are worn in 
prescribed order in horizontal rows of three each 
on left breast without space between ribbons in 
same row. 

In the Army, for each succeeding accomplish- 
ment sufficient to justify a second similar decora- 
tion, a bronze oak leaf cluster is awarded to be 
worn on the suspension ribbon or the correspond- 
ing service ribbon. A silver oak leaf cluster is 
awarded to persons with five awards. 

In the Navy a gold star is awarded under simi- 
lar circumstances. Bronze stars on ribbons have 
different meanings with different medals. 

Bronze stars on Army and Navy theater rib- 
bons denote participation in battles and engage- 
ments respectively. Five such bronze stars may 
be replaced by a single silver bar. 


American Mother of the Year 


The American Mother {fs selected annually from 
nominations sent to the Golden Rule Foundation 
Mothers’ Committee, 60 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. ¥. The choice is based on these 
requirements: she must be a successful mother, as 
shown by the character and achievements of 
her children; she must embody those traits most 
highly regarded in mothers—courage, moral 
strength, patience, affection, kindliness, under- 
Standing, homemaking ability; she must have a 
sense of social and world relationships and must 


have been active in her own community betterment 
or in some other service for public benefit. 
1950—Mrs. Henry Roe Cloud, West Linn, Ore. 
1951—Dr. Mary T. Martin Sloop, Crossmore, N.C. 
1952—Mrs, Toy Len Chin Goon, Portland, Me, 
1953—Mrs, Ethlyn Wisegarcer Bott, Belleville, 1). 
(the first stepmother to be so chosen). 
1954—Mrs, Love McDuffie Tolbert, Columbus, Ga. 


1955—Mrs. Lavina Christensen Fugal, Pleasant 
Grove, Utah. 


American Father of the Year 


Father’s Day was founded in 1910, in Spokane, 
Wash., by Mrs. John Bruce Dodd. The National 
Father’s Day Committee, of 50 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y., was formed in 1936 to ‘‘spread 
the sentimental, spiritual and patriotic observance 
of Father’s Day throughout America.’’ The Amer- 
ican Father is elected annually. 

1942—Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 1943—Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 1944—Lieut. Gen. Mark Ww. 
Clark. 1945—President Harry: S. Truman. 1946— 
Albert A. Schmid, Philadelphia marine who was 
blinded in action on Guadalcanal. 1947—Warren 
Austin, Burlington, Vt., U. S. delegate to the 


United Nations. 1948—Drew Pearson, for inspir- 
ing the Friendship Train and his educational 
rogram, Make Democracy Live. 1949—Ralph J. 
unche, Palestine Mediator for U. N. for bringing 
about peace in the Near East. 1950—Mr. Justice 
William Orville Douglas, of the United States Su- 
preme Court. 1951—U. S. Senator Estes Kefauver 
(Tenn.). 1952—Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff, RCA 
chairman, 1953—Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. (former 
U.S. Senator from Mass.). 1954—Paui G. Hoffman 
(former president of the Ford Foundation, and 
board chairman of the Studebaker Corp.). 1955. 
Basil O’Connor, president of the Nat). Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis, 
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SPECIAL AWARDS, GRANTS, FELLOWSHIPS 
All awards were made in 1955, unless otherwise designated. 
ROBERT 8. ABBOTT AWARD Lawrence Sperry Award—A. Scott Crossfield, 


Annually, in memory of pioneer Negro journalist 
who founded the Chicago Defender. Given for dis- 
tinguished social services. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

HORATIO ALGER AWARDS 
Since 1947, by American Schools and Colleges 
n. to drama individual self-reliance. Roger 
eg Roy Cullen, Percy J. Ebbott, 
E. Levis, James W. McAfee, Frank B. 
Rackley, Arthur Rubloff, James C. Self, Sr., Carl 
J. Sharp, Donald S. Smith. 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
Craftsmanship Medal, John Howard Benson, 


calligraphy. Fine Arts Medal, Ivan Mestrovic, 
sculptor. Gold Medal, Willem Marinus Dudok, 
Netherlands. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS 


Award of Merit Medal, annually for distin- 
guished work in the arts. Ernest Hemingway, fic- 
tion; Jorge Guillen, poetry. Gold Medal of the 
Institute, Edmund Wilson, critic; Edward Hopper, 
painter; Gordon Bunshaft, architect. Fellowship 
in literature of the American Academy in Rome. 
Ralph Ellison. William Dean Howells Medal, every 
5 years for distinguished fiction. Eudora Welty, 
The Ponder Heart. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND LETTERS 
(Parent Body of the Academy) 

Fifteen $1,000 Arts and Letters Grants annually 
to non-members. Art: Geo. Beattie, Atlanta; Hazel 
Janicki, Kent, O.; Julian Levi, New York; Zyg- 
munt Menkes, New York; Mitchell Siporin, Brook- 
line, Mass.; Albert Stewart, Claremont, Calif,; 
Sahl Swarz, New York. Literature: Richard Eber- 
hart, Cambridge, Mass.; Robt. Horan, Berkeley, 
Calif.; Chester Kallman, New York; Wm. Krasner, 
St. Louis; Milton Lott, Livermore, Calif.; Morton 
Dauwen Zabel, Chicago. Music: Henry Brant, New 
York; Irving Fein, Waltham, Mass.; Adolph Weiss, 
Hollywood. 


AMERICAN IRISH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Gold Medal annually since 1937 to a distinguished 


American of Irish blood. Thomas E. Murray, 
Atomic Energy Commission. 
AMERICAN METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY 
Annual awards: Jerome Namais, U.S. Weather 
Bureau, Washington, D.C.; Dr. Chas. F. Brooks, 


Milton, Mass., dir. Blue Hill Observatory; Science 
Service, Inc., award accepted by Watson Davis, dir. 


AMERICAN PSYCHIATRIC ASSN. 


Hofheimer award, $1,500, for research. Dr. 
Philip F. D. Seitz, Indianapolis. 


Aviation Awards 
NATIONAL AIRCRAFT SHOW 
Thompson ‘Trophy. Col. ~ Horace—A. Hanes, 
director, USAF Flight Test Center Edwards AFB, 
Calif., for flying a-North American F-100C Super 
Sabre to a-new world speed record of 822.135 mph. 
Mark was set at Palmdale, Calif., Aug. 20, 1955. 


Bendix Trophy. Col. Carlos M. Talbott, USAF, 
who won speed run from George AFB, Calif., to 
Philadelphia, 2,324 miles. Talbott’s average air 
speed in his F-100C was 610.726 mph. 


General Electric Trophy. Strategic Air Com- 
mand’s 320th bomb wing, March AFB, Calif. A 
crew headed by Maj. Leonard J. Stevens flying a 
Boeing B-47 Stratojet medium bomber flew to 
Philadelphia from March 2,337 miles at an average 
speed of 589,294 :nph. 

Allison Trophy. Ground crew from Webb AFB, 
Big Spring, Tex., headed by Staff Sgt. Richard 
D. Wright. They changed the Allison J33 jet 
engine fe a Lockheed T-33 Shooting Star in 10 
min., 32,2 sec. 

INSTITUTE OF THE AERONAUTICAL SCIENCES 

Sylvanus Albert Reed Award. 1954—Clark B. 
Millikan, director, Guggenheim Aeronautical Lab., 
Calif. Inst. of Tech. 

Thurman H. Bane Award—Gottfried Guderley, 
System Dynamics Research Branch, Aeronautical 
Research Lab., WADC. 

Octave Chanute Award—Albert Boyd, Major 
Gen., USAF, WADC, WPAFB. 

John’ Jeffries Award. 1954—James P. Henry, 
M.D., research physiologist, WADC. 

Robert M. Losey Award—Herman_ 8B. Wobus, 
meteorologist, USN Fleet Weather Central. 


-Assn.: Willis C. Brown, U. 


Aeronautical ch Scientist NACA. 


Frank G. Brewer Trophy of National Aeronautic 
. S. Office of Education. 


Dr. Alexander Klemin Trophy, estab. 1951, by 
American Helicopter Society. Bartram Kelley, 
chief engineer, Bell Aircraft Corp. 


_Spirit of St. Louis medal of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers. Ralph S. Damon, 
pres. Trans World Airlines. 


Wright Brothers Medal of the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers. John Morland Tyler and Edward 
Clarke Perry, Jr., for paper on jet noise. 


Wright Bros. Memorial Trophy of National 
Aeronautic Assn., to Dr. Hugh Lb. Dryden, dir., 
pete Ae risers, Comm. for Aeronautics, Washington, 


F. WAYLAND AYER CUP 


Awarded annually by N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., of 
Philadelphia for newspaper typography, makeup. 
New York Herald Tribune; permanent possession 
by winning trophy 3 times. Also won 1936, 1948. 


AMERICAN LEGION CONTEST 


_National high school oratorical contest, annually 

since 1938, was entered by more than 330,000 stu- 
dents in 1955. National Finals in Blackwell High 
School, Blackwell, Okla., April 5, 1955. Winners: 
Michael Miller, of Los Angeles, $4,000 Scholarship; 
David Leahy, Brooklyn, $2,500; Gary Schulz, 
Mitchell, S.D., $1,000; Dan Duckworth, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., $500. ; 

The National Contest consists of 12 regional, 4 
sectional, and the National Finals. Each Depart- 
ment can qualify one contestant for the Regionals. 
Contests are arranged by the National American- 
ism Commission of the Legion, Indianapolis. 

The 1956 Finals will be held at Columbia, S.C., 
April 16, 1956. Regional contests are planned for 
April 9, 10, 11; sectional contests April 12 and 13. 


MARIAN ANDERSON AWARD 


Marian Anderson won the Edward Bok award of 
$10,000 in 1941 and with it endowed grants to de- 
serving young singers. It is administered by the 
Marian Anderson Scholarship Fund, Philadelphia. 

Elmer Dickey, tenor, Boston, $1,000; Shirley 
Mae Carter, mezzo, Pacoima, Calif., $500 and cita- 
tion for excellence; Wm. de Valentine, bass, Brook- 
lyn, $500; Lee Cass, bass-baritone, New York; $100. 


ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE 


Gold medal for architecture to Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill, for Manufacturers Trust Co., Fifth 
Ave. & 43rd St., New York. 

Gold medal for design and craftsmanship to 
Barry Bertoia. Silver medal for same to Robt. L. 

owers. 

Gold medal for engineering to E. H. Praeger for 
Pier 57, New York. Silver medal for engineering 
to Oliver Bowen. 

Silver medal for mural to Peppino Mangravite. 

Gold medal for sculpture to Ernest Morenon. 
Silver medals for sculpture to Joseph Kiselewski 
and Walter Hancock. 


HOWARD W. BLAKESLEE AWARD 


By American Heart Association. Mrs. Frances 
Burns, Boston Globe, for 13 articles on cardio- 
vascular diseases; Jane Stafford of Science Service 
for year-round coverage; William Peters for 
article in Cosmopolitan, Sept., 1954; CBS for film, 
Gate 27; $500 each. 


BOARD OF TRADE, NEW YORK 


Gold plaques, awarded annually for ‘‘preserving 
our heritage of freedom and democracy’. Sir 
Winston Churchill, Herbert Hoover, Jr., Carlos 
P. Romulo. British Minister of State Anthony 
Nutting accepted for Sir Winston; former Presi- 
dent Hoover for his son. 


Book Awards 


Abingdon-Cokeshury Award, biennial, for a 
book in the field of evangelical Christianity, $5,000 
and $2,500 advance royalties. Roland H. Bainton, 
for Here I Stand, a Life of Martin Luther. 

American Philosophical Society, Philips Award, 
$2,000, to Edmond Cahn for editing Supreme Court 
and Supreme Law. 

Anisfield-Wolf Awards, two $1,000 awards an- 
nually since 1936, for best books on racial rela- 


tions. Oden Meeker, for Report on Africa; Lyle 
Saunders, for Cultural Difference and Medical 
Care. 
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tlantic Monthly Award, biennial since 1928. 
$5,000. Edwin O'Connor, for The Last Hurrah. 


Bancroft Prizes, by Columbia University, for 
ished writing in American history, $2,000 
phar dae Hting d D te, Univ. of Chi- 


nar ‘ F 
cago, for The Jacksonians; Paul Horgan, for Great 
River (Rio Grande). 


John Burroughs Medal, for book a naturalist, 
John Burroughs’ writing taken as standard. Wal- 
lace Byron Grance, for Those of the Forest. 


Carey-Thomas Award for distinguished b- 
iipning.. Sribige 23 & Co. for Anchor Books. Hon. 
mention to Random House for Landmarks and 
Harper. & Bros. for New American Nation series. 


Child Study Association, a scroll, for a book 
for young people. Joureed Lauritzen, The Ordeal 
of the Young Hunter; William Corbin, High Road 


Home. 


Colonial Dames of America, The Story of the 
Declaration of Independence, by Dumas Malone. 


Commonwealth Club of California, annually 
since 1931. Gold medal for nonfiction: Dr. Everett 
Carter, Univ. of California, Howells and the Age 
of Realism. Gold medal for fiction: Mrs. Louise 
A, Stinetorf, Beyond the Hungry Country. Siiver 
medals: Wallace Stegner, Stanford Univ., Beyond 
the 100th Meridian; Paul I. Wellman, Los Angeles, 
Glory, God and Gold; Cc. S. Forester, Berkeley, 
The Nightmare. Silver medal for juvenile book: 
Leonard Wibberley, Hermosa Beach, Calif., Epics 
of Everest. Honorable mention: David Lavender, 
Ojai, Calif., Bent’s Fort. 


..Christopher Book Awards, announced by the Rev, 
James Keller, founder of The Christophers, 18 E. 
48th St.. New York, N. Y., to encourage personal 
responsibility and individual initiative for the 
common good in fields of communication. 1955: 
Anne Morrow Lindbergh, Gift from the Sea; Carlos 
Romulo, Crusade in Asia; John A. Schindler, How 
to Live 365 Days a Year; Marion Sheehan, The 
Spiritual Woman, Trustee of the Future. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. Awards—Librarian Prize, 
$1,500 advance on royalty, open to American li- 
brarian working with young people or children. 
Eleanor R. Wilcox, librarian, Upper School or 
Park School, Baltimore, The Cornhusk Doll, to 
be published in spring, 1956. Dodd, Mead in con- 
junction with Boy’s Life annual story competition. 
Boy’s Life, $1,000, for first serial rights, Dodd, 
Mead $1,000 in advance royalties. White Gold of 
the Cassiar, by William G. Crisp. Dodd, Mead, 
in conjunction with Compact, the Young People’s 
Digest, Compact $250 for first serial rights, Dodd, 
Mead $1,000 advance royalties. Song of the 
Voyageur, by Neberly Butler, 


E, P. Dutton—John Macrae Award, honoring two 
presidents of Dutton, $1,000 for work with children 
and young people, chosen by the American Library 
Assn, Barbara Widem, chief asst. librarian, Center 
for Children’s Books, Univ. of Chicago, 


Ellery Queen Mystery Awards, by Mercury 
Publications in cooperation with Little Brown 
& Co. Raymond Chandler, The Long Goodbye; 
Jean Potts, Go, Lovely Rose; Charles Boswell and 
Lewis Thompson, The Girl With the Scarlet 
Brand; Stanley Ellin, The House Party; John M. 
Hayes, Rear Window; Gore Vidal, TV script, The 
Tree; Agatha Christie, play, Witness for the 
Prosecution; Drexel Drake, criticism. 


Helen Dean Fish Award, by J. B. Lippincott 


Co,, $500. Dorothy Marino, Little Angela and 
Her Puppy. 
Folger Shakespeare Library grants-in-aid to 


authors of manuscripts in history and literature. 
$1,000 each to Dr. Conyers Read, Univ. of Penn- 
sylvania, for Secretary Cecil and Queen Elizabeth; 
Col. and Mrs. Wm. F. Friedman for The Cryptolo- 
gist Looks at Shakespeare. Honorable mention to 
work by Geo. Winchester Stone, Jr., A. H. Scouten 
and Emmett L. Avery, and Roland M. Frye. 


Charles W. Follett Award, estab. 1950, annually 
by the Wilcox & Follett Co., for worthy contri- 
bution to children’s literature, $3,000 and a gold 
eee Tom Cluff, New York, for Minutemen of 

e Sea. 


Friends of Literature, Chicago. Leonard Nathan, 
for novel, Wind Like a Bugle, $300; Isabella Gard- 
ner, poetry, and Poetry Magazine, $100 each. 


Grove Press Award, for best 
citizen of India, $1,000. 1955: 
for Mano Majra. 


Institute of Karly American History and Culture, 
Williamsburg, Va. Annual award, $500. Benjamin 
Franklin and American Foreign Policy, Gerald 
Stourzh, Chicago. 


Jewish Book Council of America. For fiction and 


manuscript by a 
Sardar K. Singh, 
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Rew York Slessed is the Lands #330 for ju 
fiction to Mrs. Nora B le, New 
Estelin, Milwaukee: Gabriel Preil, 
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+ ann to under 35, with provision 
ie travel, ey Amis, Lucky Jim. 
ational Book Awards, since 1950, by Amer- 
ine Book iblishers American Book~ 
SE. 


ers 

. for distinguish terary achievement, 
as a cooperative effort of the bok pee ee 
dustry. Gold Medals. William Fa fic ) 


Wi tev 
. Special citation to. E. 
Cummings, for Poems: 1923-1954. 


Council Women: Anne Morrow 


National of 
Lindbergh, Gift from the Sea. 


Meindert de Jong, The Whi on e School. 
Caldecott Medal, for best illustrations in children’s 
book, Marcia Brown, Cinderella. 


New School for Secial Research writing prizes. 
Doubleday $200 prize for novel, Bernice Eavinoky. 
John Day novel award Nk bert Emmitt. 
Writers’ Fund $500 novel grant, Edward Mannix. 


©. Henry Prize Awards (published since 1918) 
sponsored since 1926 by Doubleday é& Co., for short 
stories oe in Prize Stories. Three annual 
prizes, $300, $200, and $100. 1956: John Cheever, 
The Country Husband; James Buechler, Pepicelli: 
R. V. Cassill, The Prize. 


G. P. Putnam’s—University of North Carolina 
Award, Amos H. Paul, honorable mention and 
$500 to complete novel, Outback. 


Constance Lindsay Skinner Award, by the 
Women’s National Book Assn., a bronze plaque 
panually, for distinguished service in books. 
eaey. utcher, Chicago; Bertha E. Mahony Miller, 
oston. 


Spur Award, by Western Writers of America. 
Wayne D. Overholser, The Violent Land. 


Tamiment Institute Book Awards, $500 and oi- 
tation, for American biography: Gay Wilson Allen, 


Dallas. Carr P. 
Collins Award, for best Texas book: Paul Horgan, 
ummerfield G. Roberts 


William Burford, Man Ww 
Lone Star (juvenile), 
» Inc., New York. Second an 

final pale contest based : 
opedia. . First prize, 
motor car, to Felix Waldo Meeker, Reseda, Calif. : 
2nd, $150,000 and motor car, to Miss Jean Charles, 
New York, N. Y.; 3rd, 
to Milton G, Winsten, 


William Allen White Medal, for children’s book, 
sponsored by White Library, Emporia, Kan., and 
chosen by Kansas school children Jean Bailey, 
Pratt, Kan., for Cherokee Bill, Oklahoma Pacer: 


Woodrow Wilson Award, estab. 1948, by Wood- 
row Wilson Foundation, New York, $1,000 an- 
nually for the best book on government and de- 
mocracy, announced at convention of American 
Political Science Assn. Prejudice, War and the 
Constitution, by Jacobus ten Broek, Edward N. 
Barnhart and Floyd W. Matson. 


BORDEN AWARDS 


Estab. 1939 by the Borden Company Founda- 
f medal and $1,000. Fred 
Hillig, U. S. Food & Drug Admin. Cc, W. Duncan, 
Frank vV. 
_ Swanson, 


Holt, Jr., . W. Olsen, U. S, 
Depart. of Agriculture; H. B, Kingman, Sr., Wane: 


BROTHERHOOD AWARD 


Annually since 1949, by the National Conference 

of Christians and Jews. B. Earl 

Benjamin F. Fairless, a 
AWARDS 


CATHOLIC 
Catholic Action Medal, annually since 1934, by 


ok. Ay oe 
" 


St. Bonaventure 
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University. Francis M. 


Ea we) 
Folsom, industrialist. 
tholic Peace Award, estab. 1925, by Catholic 
Assn, for Int’] Peace, to an American ‘‘whose out- 
standing achievements have helped further the 
Christian principles of justice and charity.”’ Ve 
John LaFarge, Associate Editor, 

James J. 
Interracial 


South, N 
Tenn. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 


Cc. Zollm 
ington . for papers on transportation, 
on foundations. R. J. Ivy, T. Y. Lin, Stewart 
Mitchel, N. C. Raab, V. J. Richey and C. F. 
Scheffey. Rudolph Hering Medal. Harvey F. 
Ludwig, Russell G. Ludwig and W. F. Langelier. 
Karl Emil Hilgard Prize. J. M. Robertson and 
Donald Ross. James Laurie Prize, Joseph 5 
Bradley. Norman Medal, for a contribution to 
engineering science. Karl Terzaghi. Thomas Fitch 
Rowland Prize, for describing in detail works of 
construction. Maurice N. Quade. Freeman 
Award. Walter J. Tudor, U. S. Navy Bureau of 
Ships, $1,200. J. Waldo Smith Hydraulic Fellow- 
ship Award. Peter L. Monkmeyer, Cornell Univ., 
$1,000, and $400 for equipment. J. C. tevens 
Award. Marion R. Carstens. Leon S. Moisseifft 
Award..John M. Biggs. James W. Rickey Medal. 
E. S. Harrison and Carl E. Kindsvater. 


COMPOSERS AND CONDUCTORS 


Henry Hadley Medal of National Assn, for 
American Composers and Conductors, for services 
to American music. Martha Graham. Citations of 
merit: Symphony of the Air, Columbia Records, 
Library of Congress, John Kirkpatrick, pianist. 


SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


Chemical Industry Medal, estab. 1933, Solid gold 
lel Joseph G. Davidson. 


kin Medal. Roger Williams. 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 


ACS Award for Nuclear Applications in Chem- 
istry. Certificate and $1,000. W. F. Libby. ACS 
Award in Pure Chemistry. Certificate, $1,000, and 
travel allowance. Paul kman Award 


Doty. Bec 
Chemical Instrumentation. Certificate, $1,000, and 


and 


$1,000, and travel allowance. 
Fisher Award in 


. Harry G. Drickamer. Kendall Com- 
in Colloid Chemistry. Gold medal, 
$1,000 and travel allowance. Victor K. La Mer. 


Eli Lilly & Co. Award in Biological Chemistry. 
Gold medal, $1,000, and travel allowance. Robert 
A, Alberty. Paul-Lewis Laboratories Award in 


Enzyme. Chemistry. 
allowance. Merton F. 
Co. Aw in Petroleum Chemistry. Certificate, 


$1,000, and travel allowance. Milburn J. 
Jr. Priestley Medal for 
Chemistry. Gold medal and travel expenses. Dr. 
Charles Allen Thomas, pres. 
Co. Scientific Apparatus 
cal Education. Certificate, 
ance. Otto M. Smith. 2 
CONSERVATION AWARD 


- By the Izaak Walton League of America for 
contribution to conservation of America’s re- 
sources. A bronze sculpture, to be held for_a year, 
and a permanent citation. Resources for the 
Future, Inc. Wash., D. C., and Dr. 
Gustavson, pres, 

CRISS AWARD 


Estab. 1949 by Mutual Benefit Health and Accl- 
dent Assn., Omaha, Nebr.; $10,000 and gold 


medal. Granted annually for outstanding con- 
tributions in the fields of health and safety. Dr. 
Jonas E. Salk, for anti-polio vaccine. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 


Benjamin Altman first prizes, $1,500 each. 

Landscape painting—Furman J. Finck, figure 

painting—Isabel Bishop N. A. Edwin Palmer-Me- 

morial Prize, $1,200. Gifford Beal, N. A. 
ALICE M. DITSON AWARD 


Annually $1,000 by Columbia University to the 


eee 


American conductor for distinguished services to 
American music. Robert Shaw, conductor, Robert 
Shaw Chorale. 


EGLESTON MEDAL 


Established in 1939 in memory of Prof. Thomas 
Egleston who, 1864, founded the Columbia 
School of Mines. Given annu: to a Columbia 
alumnus “for distinguished engineering achieve- 
ment.” Hyman G. Rickover, Rear Adm., U.S.N., 
Class of 1929. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS 


Edison Medal Award, estab. 1909. Oliver T. 
Buckley, ex-pres., Bell Telephone Laboratories. 

Lamme M . A. M. de Bellis, Consolidated 
Edison engineer. 


JAMES FORRESTAL MEMORIAL 
A medal, by National Security Industrial Assn. 
for promoting roopereS between indus and 
government in interest of national security, to 
David Sarnoff. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE MEDALS 


The Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania for the promotion of the mechanic arts, 
founded 1824, gives the Franklin Medal for an 
outstanding career in the physical sciences, and 
other medals for special achievements in a specific 
field of science. Stuart Ballantine Medal—Claude 
E. Shannon, Bell Telephone Laboratories. Frank 
P. Brown Medal—Charies S, Leopold, consulting 
Medal—Dr. F. P. Bow- 
Eng. George R. Hender- 
mechanical 
Levy 


Richard Y. Case, 
Prince Wetherill 
Louis M. Moyroud, Graphic Arts Research Foun- 
dation, Inc. Franklin 
17, 1956, the 250th anniversary of the birth of 
Benjamin Franklin. 


FREEDOM AWARD 


Annually since 1943 by Freedom House, for dis- 
tinguished services to the cause of freedom. Sir 
Winston Churchill. 


FREEDOMS FOUNDATION AWARDS 


Established 1949 at Valley Forge, Pa. Cash 
awards ($100,000) and honor medals given annu- 
ally for outstanding sermons editorials, addresses, 
cartoons, etc., on the American way of life. Top 
awards are for $1,500 each; second place, $200; 
third place, $100. 

First place, general; All-American Conference 
to Combat Communism, Wash., D. c., Hawaii 
Residents Assn., Inc. Honolulu, Kiwanis Inter- 
national, Chicago. Advertising: John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Co.; Rockford (Til.) 
Cartoon: Clarence C. 
Community Programs: 
and Develop- 


Standard Oil Co. of Calif. Sermon: Dr. Lowell R. 
Ditzen, of Bronxville, 
Electric Light and Power Companies, New York, 

. ¥., for Resolve of Patrick Henry, Ss. 
Freedom Leadership Medals: William Robert Coe, 
Charles Edward Merrill, and Columbia University. 
College Campus Program: Uniy. of Southern Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles). High School Editorial: 50 
awards of $100 and the George Washington Honor 
Medal. School Awards: 56 principal awards; 41 
Freedom Library awards; 94 Honor Medal awards. 

JOHN FRITZ MEDAL 

The John Fritz Medal Board of Awards, estab- 
lished in 1902, is made up of representatives of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, and 
‘American Institute of Electrical Engineers. To 
Philip Sporn, pres. American Gas & Elec. 
Service Corp. 

NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 

Gilbert Grosvenor Medal, for “outstanding 
service to the increase and diffusion of geographic 
knowledge’ to John Oliver La Goree, pres. of 
the society. 


fe 


Arthur Day Medal. Awarded “‘in recognition of 
ding achievement in the application of 
physics and chemistry to the solution of geologic 
problems.’’ Earl Ingerson. U. S. Geological Survey. 
Medal for original contribution in 

geology. Maurice Gignoux, Grenoble, France. 


GOLD MEDAL JUBILEE 


Contest sponsored by General Mills, Minneapolis, 
Minn., for 75th anniversary of Gold Medal Flour, 
$25,000, won by Mrs. Christine Carroll, St. Louis, 
Mo. : 


GOLDEN REEL AWARDS 


Annual prizes sponsored by the Film Coun- 
cil of America, for films—the best of previous 
year’s 16mm productions—covering any subject 
(film and entrant): Categories—(1) The Stranger, 
Film oductions International; (2) Twenty- 
four Hours, Amalgamated Meat Cutters & Butcher 
Workmen; (3) The Wisconsin Cleft Palate Story 
Uniy. of Wisconsin Photo. Lab.; (4) Horizons 0 
Hope, Alfred P. Sloan Foundation; (5) Saugus 
Ironworks’ Restoration, Filmfax Productions: (6) 
And Now Miguel, United World Films, Inc.; (7) 
Giass and You, Corning Glass Works; (8) Asian 
Harth, Atlantic Product: ions, Inc.; (9) Character 
Make-up For Men, Audio-Visual Education Service, 
Univ, of Minnesota; (10), Fractures of the Femur, 
Churchill-Wexler yan Open; (12) The 
American Flamingo, Carlin Films, Inc.; (13) 
Split the Ring, Audio Visual Center, Indiana 
Uniy.; (14) Souls In Conflict, Billy Graham 
Evangelistic Films; (15) Paddl 
Aetna Casualty & 
Measures, 
Jet Pro; 
Renoir 


bauer; (20) Five Colorful Birds, Coronet Films: 
(21) The Story of Light, General Electric; (22) In- 
dustrial Arts: Chisels and Gouges, Young 


America Films; (23) Insect Catchers of the 
Bog Jungle, Wm. M. Harlow; (24) Panta Rhei 
(All Things Flow), Rembrandt Films; (25) David, 
British Information Services. 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 


By the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foun- 
dation, 551 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y., to help 
finance projects of scholars with capacity for 
original research and artistic creation. 1955— 
grants worth $1,000,000 to. 258 residents of the 
United States, Rep. of the Snatoines, Canada, 
Latin American republics and British Caribbean. 


HADASSAH 


Henrietta Szold Award for Distinguished Hu- 
manitarian Service, by Hadassah, Women’s Zionist 
Org., to Dr, Mordecai M. Kaplan, New York, N. Y. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON MEDAL 


Annually, by the Assn. of the Alumni of Colum- 
bia College, to an alumnus for distinguished public 
service. Frederick Coykendall (posthumously). 


HARRIMAN MEMORIAL MEDAL 


Founded in memory of E. H. Harriman, An- 
nually donated by W. Averell Harriman and E. 
Roland Harriman. Award is made by the Ameri. 
can Museum of Safety, to stimulate conservation 
of human life on railroads. Class A: Norfolk & 
Western Ry. Co.; Class B: Chicago, Indianapolis 
= zuniavalie Ry. Co.; Class C: Texas Mexican 

y. Co. 


SIDNEY HILLMAN AWARDS 


Since 1949, by Sidney Hillman Foundation, 
“to perpetuate the ideals for which he lived and 
died.””. Lecture Grants—New School, Brandeis 
Univ., City College (CCNY), N. Y. State School 
for Industrial and Labor Relations, Fisk Univ., 
Howard Univ., Michigan State College, Roosevelt 
Univ., Univ. of Minnesota, and Univ. of Wis- 
consin; $1,000 each. Scholarship Grants—Roose- 
velt Univ., $4,000; . Y. State School for 
Industrial and Labor Relations, $2,000; Educa- 
tional Foundation for the Apparel Industry, 
$2,000; Labor Relations Institute, Univ. of Puerto 
Rico, $1,000. Award for Meritorious Achievement— 
U.S. Senator Wayne Morse (Ore.), $1,000, 

Sidney Hillman Prize Awards—Henry Steele 
Commager, for book, Freedom Loyalty and Dis- 
senb; Vic Reinemer, editorials In Charlotte (N .C.) 
News on civil liberties; Charlotte Knight, article 
in Collier’s, What Price Security; Eric Sevareid, 
for broadcasts. on the Oppenheimer case and 
race trouble in Chicago; The Progressive, for 
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issue Sen. ; Daniel R. Fitz, 
for cartons in BE Pane es ener 
WNYC, $500 each. 


HOOVER MEDAL = 
es ee 


chanical eers, represen ¢ 
other engineering societies. Ann » for *‘dis- 
feeuiuhed eaoniie service.”” Charles F. Kettering. 


AVERY AND JULE HOPWOOD AWARDS 


Annually at Un. of Mich., for creative writing. 
Drama: ee Canning, My Very Own, $700; 
Leonard Greenbaum, The Last Stone, $600; Geor; 
E. Bamber, Three One-act Plays, $500; id 
Bahar Coleridge ind Sejoton” e500, Richard 

rashear, Co e . 5 
W. Lid. Appendix to N $500. : Jan 


a pe ge 
tebook, $600; 
Gulls, $500; Margot Jerrad, Poor 
$400. Poetry 
P. Lomer, 


The Apprentice Tongue, $500; Mary 
Poems of Sun and Shadow, $400. 


ROY W. HOWARD AWARD 


Estab. 1955, by Scripps-Howard Newspapers, to 
be given at intervals for performance above and 
and VeapOonititig: ances etenenel: wane ae 
and responsibi among personnel, 
to Roy W. mowsrd, on motion of Charles Scripps, 
ch. of the board. 


.~ HUNTINGTON HARTFORD FOUNDATION 


$500 each and 6 mos. residence at the Founda- 
tion, Pacific Palisades, Calif. Ralph Vaughn 
Williams, composer; Max Eastman, author: 
Andrew Wyeth, painter. 


Journalism Awards 


Wilbur E. Bade Memorial, first of a $500 annual, 
by American Newspaper Guild. William Burke 
Jr., Lansing State Journal. 


Heywood Broun Memorial, $500 annually by 
American Newspaper Guild. Anthony Lewis, 
Washington (D. C.) Daily News. Special men- 
tion: James Reston, New York Times; Herbert 
Block, Washington Post; Fred Thompson, Toronto 
Globe & Mail. 


Maria Moors Cabot Awards, estab. 1939, by Dr. 
Godfrey Lowell Cabot. Annually by Columbia 
University, for ‘outstanding contributions to un- 
derstanding among the nations of the Americas.’’ 
Gold medals to winners, silver plaques to news- 
papers or news services they represent. Pedro G, 
Beltran, La Prensa, Lima, Peru: Breno Caldas, 
Correio do Povo, Porto Alegre, Brazil; John 
Oliver LaGorce, editor, National Geographic 
Magazine; Roberto Jorge Noble, Clarin, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, and A. T. Steele, foreign 
correspondent, New York Herald Tribune. 


National Cartoonists Society Award. Statuette 
and $500, Willard Mullin, New York World- 
Telegram ‘and Sun. 


Raymond Clapper Memorial, a scroll and $500 
annually by the Raymond Clapper Memorial Assn. 
to “inspire Washington newspapermen to emulate 
the high ideals he exemplified in his profession.”’ 
To James Reston, New York Times. 


Grantland Rice Memorial, by Sportsmanship 
Brotherhood, plaque for outstanding sports re- 
porting in the Rice tradition. First award, 1955; 
Fred Russell, Nashville, Tenn., Banner. Honor- 
able mention: Bob Addie, Washington, D. C., 
Post; Al Wolgast, Farrell, Pa., Press. 


Albert Lasker Medical Journalism Awards, an- 
nually by the Nieman Foundation for the Albert 
and Mary Lasker Foundation, for outstanding 
reporting on medical research and public health, 
$1,000, a scroll and silver statuette of the 
Winged Victory. Alton L. Blakeslee, Associated 
Press; John Robert Coughlan, Life Magazine; 
Milton Silverman, San Francisco Chronicle. 


Richard E. Lauterbach Award for contribution 
to civil liberties. by Authors Guild of Authors 
League of America, 
Alsop for writing on Dr. J, Robt. Oppenheimer, 

Missouri Awards in Journalism, estab. by Walte 
Williams, first deal of the School of Soames 
of the Univ. of Missouri. Normally one medal is 
given each year to a distinguished American news- 


Zlirich, Switzerland; Omaha World-Herald: 
Joseph (Mo.) News-Press and Gazette; Walter 


Ea 
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Johnson, Southern Newspaper Publishers Assn.; 
Carroll B. bee, Printers’ Ink; Hugh 8B. 
Terry, Pres. and KLZ-TV, Denver. 


George Polk Memorial Awards, annually b 
Long Island Univ. ‘‘for distinguished achievernents 
in journ ” George Weller, Chicago Daily 
. Hamilton and Luther Huston, 


onal News “Photos 
na. ews otos; Statio: A - 
weld : ts n WNYC; Eric Seva: 
angen Poe hi ial 
e le emorial, by the Scripps-Howard 

Ernie Pyle Memorial Award. To Eldon Roark, 
Memphis Press-Scimitar, $1,000. 

Silurian Society Awards: John O’Reilly, 
Schimmel, Catherine Hansen. 


KIMBER MUSIC AWARD 


Estab. by John E. Kimber, Niles, Calif.; admin- 
istered by San Francisco Foundation. Gold medal 
and $5,000 to California youth under 18 who wins 
contest. To David Del Tredici, pianist, San 
Anselmo, Calif. 


LAETARE MEDAL 


Annually since 1883 by the University of Notre 
Dame, as a symbol of loyalty to Catholic ideals, 
to an outstanding Catholic. George Meany. 


LAMME AWARD 


Estab. 1928 by American Society for Engineer- 
ing Education; a gold medal. Vannevar Bush. 


LASKER AWARDS 


By the American Heart Assn., $1,000 and gold 
statuette of Winged Victory of Samothrace, sym- 
bolizing a ‘“‘distingushed achievement in the field 
of cardiovascular disease.’’ Dr. Carl J. Wiggers, 
Cleveland, O. 

By the American Public Health Assn. for the 
Albert Lasker Foundation, for ‘‘out- 
standing contributions in medical research and 
public health administration,’’ $1,000 each. Dr. 
Robert D. Defries, Univ. of Toronto; Karl Paul 
Link, Ph.D., Univ. of Wisconsin. 

Joint award, for advances in cardiac surgery: 
Dr. C. Walton Lillehei, Univ. of Minnesota, Dr. 
Morley Cohen, Univ. Manitoba, Dr. Herbert 
Warden, Dr. Rich L. Varxo, Univ. of Minnesota. 

Group awards, for contributions to principles 
of treatment and control of tuberculosis with 
isonicotinic acid derivatives: Hoffman-LaRoche 
Research Laboratories, Nutley, N. J.; Squibb Insti- 
tute for Medical Research, New Brunswick, N. J.; 
Dr. Edward H. Robitzek, Staten Island 1, N.Y.,; 


Joe 


Dr. Irving Selikoff, Paterson, N. J.; Dr. Walsh 
McDermott, Cornell Univ. Medical College, 
Wew York, 


N. Y:; Dr. Carl Muschenheim, New 
York Hospital-Cornell Center, New York, N. Y. 
Group award for a sustained attack against 
mental disease, bearing fruit in better hospitals, 
better trained staffs and improved care of 
patient: Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kan. 
Group award for contributions through the 
Nursing Services of the U.S. Public Health Serv~- 
ice to the well-being-of the Nation: Lucile Petry 
Leone, Chief Nurse- Officer, and Pearl Mciver, 
Public Health Nursing Services, Washington, D. C. 
By the International Society for the Welfare of 
Cripples, three $1,000™-prizes every 3 years for 
rehabilitation: Dr. Henry H: Kessler, West Orange, 
N. J.; Dr. Juan Farill, Mexico City, D. F., Mex.; 
William Richard Morris, Viscount Nuffield, Oxford, 
England. 
Florina Lasker Social Work Award, $1,000, to 
Jane M. Hoey. : 


JOSEPH W. LIPPINCOTT AWARD 


By American Library Association annually, for 
notable professional achievement in any field of 


library, activity, $500. Donor, Mr. Lippincott. 
Emerson Greenaway, Dir., Free Library of 
Philadelphia. 


MACMILLAN CO. FELLOWSHIP 


For study at Teacher’s College, Columbia Univ., 
$3,000, to Jos. E. Brzeinski, Denver. 


AMER. SOC. OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 

ASME Medal: Granville M. Read. Holley Medal: 
George Jussen Hood. Worcester Reed Warner 
Medal: Howard Stewart Bean. 


PHILIP MURRAY AWARD 


Annually, by the CIO Community Service Com- 
mittee, for ‘‘an outstanding job in the field of 
health and welfare.’ Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


PASSANO AWARD 


Estab. 1943, by the William & Wilkins Co., = 
timore, named for Edward B. Passano, Ss00 tor 


clinical medical research. Vincent du Vigneaud. 


Poetry Awards 


Academy of American Poets, Lamont Award to 
poet Hall, Harvard Univ., for Exiles and Mar- 


Bollingen Prize in Poetry, Yale Univ. Library, 
estab. 1949; Leonie Adams, $500, for Poems; 
Louise Bogan, $500, for Collected Poems. 


try Awards, announced 


Hungerfield and Other Poems. Also: ai aes 
Tristram Coffin, A White Sloop Walks the Woods, 
$1,250; Elizabeth Coatsworth, Night Wind in 


Boston Arts Festival Award for poetry. Carl 
Sandburg. 


Poetry Awards of Modern Poetry Assn. Harriet 
Monroe Prize—John Ciardi. Eunice Tietjens Prize 
—James Wright. Also awards to Thom Gunn, Wm. 
Sore ee Philip Booth, Anne Ridler and 

. R. Lang. 


National Book 
Stevens. 


Poetry Society of America, Gold medal for 
achievement, to Leonora Speyer; Alexander 
Droutzkoy Memorial, gold medal and $100, John 
Malcolm Brinnin; silver medal for service to the 
society, Geo. N. Shuster. Arthur Davison Ficke 
sonnet award: Ulrich Troubetzkoy, Richmond, Va- 
Reynolds Lyric award: Lois Smith Heirs, Canada, 
Ky. Edna St. Vincent Millay memorial: Phyllis 
McGinley, Larchmont, N. Y. Ridgely Torrence 
memorial: Archibald MacLeish. Wm. Rose Benet 
memorial: Delmer T. Israel, Palo Alto, Calif. 
Poetry Chapbook award: Elmer Olson, Chicago. 
Emily S. Hamblen memorial: David V. Erdman, 
Princton, N. J. 


Yale Series of Younger Poets. 1955—John L. 
Ashbury, for Some Trees. 


POWELL AWARD 


Estab. 1951 under will of Edward Powell, about 
$10,000 and gold medal, presented every 4 years 
by the Philadelphia mayor on advice of a com- 
mittee, to Philadelphian who worked best for 
civic welfare. First award went to Horace F. 
Liversidge, ch. board, Phila. Electric Co. 1955— 
Robt. McLean, pub. Bulletin. 


DISTINGUISHED PUBLIC SERVICE AWARD 


U. S. Navy’s highest civilian citation. 1954— 
Alfred C. Castle, Mrs. Ruth Wilson DeLisser, 
Ralph A. Bard, Carl Stockholm, Robert Crown, 
Seth Gooder, Major Lenox R. Kohr, William V-. 
Kahler, and John E. Kavanaugh. 


Award, gold medal. Wallace 


Radio and Television Awards 


Academy of Television Arts and Sciences, an- 
nually since 1948, ‘‘Emmy’’ statuettes. Walt Dis- 
ney (single program), Operation Undersea-Disney- 
land, and (variety series) Disneyland; U. S. Steel 
Hour (dramatic); Robert Cummings and Judith 
Anderson (single dramatic); Danny Thomas and 
Loretta Young (starring in series); Art Carney 
and Audrey Meadows (support in series); George 
Gobel (new personality); Perry Como and Dinah 
Shore (singers); John Daly (newscaster); Omni- 
bus (cultural); Lassie (children’s); Dragnet: (mys- 
tery): This Is Your Life (audience participation) ; 
Gillette Cavalcade of Sports; Art MLinkletter’s 
House Party; Reginald Rose’s 12 Angry Men (dra- 
matic script); Hal Kanter, Jack Douglas, J. Allar- 
dice & H. Winkler (George Gobel Show comedy 
script); Bob Markell (live-show direction); Ralph 
Berger & Albert Pyke (filmed-show direction). 


Alfred I. du Pont annual awards in television 
and radio for contributions to public welfare. Eric 
Sevareid, CBS, Washington comment; KGAK, Gal- 
Iup, N. M., for broadcasts in Indian languages; 
WHAS, Louisville, for support of civic welfare. 


Student Composers Radio Awards, estab. 1951 
by Broadcast Music, Inc., $7,500 annually in 
scholarships and subsistence prizes to student 
composers in U. S, and Canada. Ramiro Cortes, 
$2,000 (also recipient of the $1,000 Gershwin 
prize); Roland Trogan, $1,500; Jack S. Gottlieb, 
$1,000. Arno Safran and David M. Epstein, $750 
each; Edwin A. Freeman, $500. Donald Jenni, 
David Ward-Steinman, Genevieve Chinn, and 
John Harbison, $250 each. 


Peabody and Television 

to meritorious 

asters. TV awards—news, John 

); entertainment, Gobel (NBC); 
aay special awards, The 

( ) idren’s program, 


tational ublic service, In- 
AT-TV, son eae cov 
T- ° ‘OV. ice, - 
ol. Radio awards—enter- 


s al 
standing, Pauline eredernk, at UN (NBC); local 
ublic service, Gallup, N. Mex’s KGAK, for Navajo 
our; music citation, Boris Goldovsky (ABC). 


ROCKEFELLER PUBLIC SERVICE 


Public Service Awards, based on grant of $450,- 
000 by John D. Rockefeller, 3rd, administered by 
Woodrow Wilson School of Public and Inter- 
national Affairs of Princeton Univ. Third annual 
award totaling $165,100 for public service, to 13 
career employees of the U. S. Government: Dr. 
Francis J, Olligan, Dr. Harry M. Douty, Albert 
ws ain, Dr. Samuel R. Hall, Dr. Fredk. Kauf- 
man, Dr. Albert R. Ochs, Jerome Namias, Dr. 
Hugo F. Sanderson, David Schwartz, Herman M. 
Southworth, Dr. Richard. E. Trees, Walter G. 
Vincenti and Miss Margaret E, Thomas. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT MEDAL 
Awarded by Theodore Roosevelt Assn. since 1923, 
for distinguished services and leadership. Arthur 
H. Compton in the field of science and in the de- 
velopment of American character. Thomas E. 
Dewey in the administration of public office. 


ROTARY FELLOWSHIPS 


Established in 1947, to promote international 
understanding, Rotary International has awarded, 
through 1955, 709 fellowships to college graduates 
for one year of study abroad. Grants average 
$2,500. Total grants exceed $1,750,000. 


DAVID SARNOFF FELLOWSHIP 
By Radio Corp, of America at New York Univ. 
College of Engineering, $3,500. Lawrence Wechs- 
ler, Forest Hills, L. I., N. Y. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE 


Newcomb Cleveland Prize, estab. 1923 by New- 
vomb Cleveland to the author of a paper repre- 
senting a contribution to science; $1,000. Daniel 
H. Alpert (physics). 

Theobold Smith Award in Medical Sciences, 
estab. 1936 by Eli Lilly & Co. Bronze medal and 
$1,000, Winston Harvey Price, Johns Hopkins Univ. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


The Academy is a quasi-official agency of the 
U. S. Government, estab. 1863, hq 2101 Constitu- 
tion Ave., NW, Washington, D. C. Medals to Dr. 
Maurice Ewing, Columbia Univ.; Dr. Libbie H. 
Hyman, Amer. Museum of Natural Histor ; Dr. 
Peter Mackenzie Millman, Canadian Nati. Re- 
search Council; Dr. William E. Castle, Harvard; 
Dr. Hermann J. Muller, Univ. of Indiana. 


SIBELIUS AWARD 


Annually to distinguished careers in music or 
Science. $35,000, given Antti Wihuri, Helsinki, 
Finland, shipowner, Paul Hindemith, 


SPINGARN MEDAL 


Estab. 1914 by Joel B. Spingarn. Awarded an- 
nually by the National Assn. for the Advancement 
of Colored People, for the highest achievement of 
an American Negro, Carl Murphy, publisher Afro- 
American Newspapers, Baltimore. 


Theatre Awards 


Barter Theatre Award. Mary Martin, Peter Pan. 


Jamestown Corp., Williamsburg, Va. annual 
play contest, First; $1,000, Dr. Thos. D. Pawley, 
Jefferson City, Mo. for Messiah. 2nd, $500, Fredk, 
Russell, Richmond, Va., Young Poe. 


Special Awards, Grants, Fellowships 


Clarence Derwent Awards, for best .0n-feat 
Reccatt $500 oe eee Nathan’ of during. the 
Fritz Weaver, in The White Devil. 

onaldson Awards, 1954-55 season. Play, Cat on 


Pan. Sup iz: The Game. 
Book and lyrics, Richard Adler and Jerry Ross, 
The Pajama Game. 


“3 Shubert a shan a se ee —_— 
ogan, ‘‘in recognition most outstanding in- 
dividual contribution to the New York theatrical 
season of 1954-55.” 

Variety poll of N. -¥.drama critics. 1954-55 Sea- 
son—Dramatic: Paul Muni, in Inherit the Wind; 
Kim Stanley, in Bus Stop. Musical; Walter Slezak, 
in Fanny, Gwen Verdon, in Damn Yankees. 


NATIONAL SCULPTURE SOCIETY 


Lindsey Morris Memorial: Laci de Gerenday, 
design, St. Francis of Assisi medal, $150. Mrs. 
Louis Bennett Prize: Theodore Spicer-Simson, 
frame of 12 medals, $50. Herbert Adams Memorial 
Award Medal: Leo Friedlander Peer Gynt, bronze. 
Honorable Mentions: Clara Fasano, Erwin F, 
Springweiler. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 

Trudeau Medal, bab eyes since 1926 for ‘the 
most meritorious~contribution on the cause, pre- 
vention or treatment of tuberculosis.”’ Dr. W: m 
H. Feldman, Mayo Foundation, Rochester, Minn. 


Will Ross Medal, estab. 1952 to be awarded an- 
nually ‘‘to a person who has made outstanding 
and distinguished contribution to the tuberculasis 
control field other than that of — medical 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 


Omar N. Bradley Medal and Citation—Frank H. 
Bartholomew, pres. United Press Assn. 


VOLKER AWARD 


William Volker Distinguished Service Award, 
$15,000, given at intervals by anonymous donor, 
administered in Burlingame, Calif. 1955—Roscoe 
Pound, dean Harvard Law School, 1916-1936. 


WESTINGHOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Estab. 1942 by Westinghouse Educational Foun- 
dation for high school senior science students. 1954 
—Science Talent Research: Alan Haught, 17, 
Bethesda, Md., $2,800; Everett Dade, 
penpene: $2,000; 8 scholarships of $400 each, 
an 


ia 

neering, chemistry or tal received $3,170 or 

stitute of Technology. 4-H 

Electric Contest—high school seniors are eligible 

for 6 scholarships of $300 each, 48 trips to Na- 

tional 4-H Club Congress in Chicago; and medals 
of honor for county winners, 


STEPHEN WISE AWARD 


Estab. 1949 by the American Jewish Congress to 
honor its founder. Four annual awards for service 
in the fields of human Yights, Jewish education, 
Jewish welfare, and the ae of Israel. 
Bach award a scroll and $1,000. Elmer Davis, Louis 
Lipsky, and Franz Boehm. Also Yale Uniy. for its 
Judaica series, 


WILLIAMSBURG AWARD 


By Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., to “a erson 
who has influenced the course of national or 
world events significantly by expressing in sus- 
tained action or eloquent and persuasive state- 
ment a_ dedication to liberty and justice for all 
men,’’ First award, 1955: Sir Winston Churchill, 
fae oe eri on ae — $10,000 and a 
ul-Scale reproduction of a colonial town crier’ 
bell, It will te made at intervals. j 


YALE HOWLAND PRIZE 


By Yale University, in memory of Henry E, 
Howland, Class of 1854, to Ralph Vaughan Wil- 
liams, British composer. 
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- Committee on the Measurement..of Geologic 


¥ “ 
ater Geologi 
ted es Source: United State: 
The rocks composing the earth’s Poraat. are 
ped by geologists into three great classes— 
neous, sedimentary, and metamorphic. c 
The igneous ricks have been solidfied from a 


_ molten condition. Those which have become solid 
after ejection upon the earth’s surface, either on 


land or below water, are known as extrusive rocks; 
those which have hardened from molten material 
injected into strata below the earth’s surface are 
known as intrusive rocks. Included in the extrusive 
rocks are the volcanic rocks: lavas, bombs, pumice, 
tuff, volcanic ash and other fragmental materials 
thrown out from volcanoes. - 

Sedimentary rocks are formed by the deposition 
of sediment in water (aqueous), or by wind 
consist (1) of rock 
Tagments or particles of various sizes which form 


Bra and Length*|Period and Length* Epoch Characteristic Life j 
as Quaternary nt Kee of man. Animals and plants of mod- 
1,000,000 yrs. _| Pleistocene ern types. vt ft 
ae So a oe 
Cenozoic Pliocene. Age of mammals. Possible first appear- — 
. ects sate) erat Miocene. ance of man in late Pliocene. Evolution of. 
000, yrs, <9 600 000 yrs. Oligocene. modern mammalian stocks, Marine and non- 
000, yr Eocene. marine invertebrates of modern types. Rise 
Paleocene. and development of highest orders of plants. 


s Geological Survey ‘ys ate! 
sandstone, shale, and conglomerate; (2) 
remains or products of animals and plants w! 


form certain Hmestones and coals; (3) of the 
products of chemical action or evaporation 


succession of the sedimentary rocks and that 
their contained fossils that the fundamental da 
of historical geology have been deduced. ‘ 


sedimentary rocks which have undergone such 
alteration through heat or pressure, 
bined, that their original character 


ite and marble. 


Cretaceous Late. Age of re Y ; 
ptiles. Rise and culmination of 
70,000,000 yrs. Early. Huge SoG tiles Cnr é ae ES 
pearance 0} and mammi: co) 
Ber ee dodiate Jurassic Sale insects. _ Cephalopods _ dominant 
Life 25,000,000 yrs. Early. among marine invertebrates. Non-marine 
125,000,000 yrs invertebrates common. Seed-bearing flow- 
1000; 000" y78. Late ing plants. including palms and hardwood 
, Triassic Middle. trees appear in abundance in early Creta- 
30,000,000 yrs. Barly. ceous. 
z Permian 
25,000,000 yrs. Age of amphibians. Origin of reptiles. In- 
Carboniferous sects present in variety. Marine inverte- 
Pennsylvanian brates continue abundant. Dominance 
25,000,000 yrs. among pious or tree ferns and huge mosses. 
Mississippian Earliest cone-bearing trees. 
30,000,000 yrs. 
“ Late. Age of fishes. Shellfish (mollusks) also abun=— 
Paleozoic Devonian Middle. dant. Culmination of brachiopods, rise of 
(Old Life) 55,000.000 yrs. Early. land plants, and origin of amphibians. 
A Te ee Late. Shell-forming sea animals dominant. Rise of 
Silurian Middle. fishes and of reef-building corals. First land 
40,000,000 yrs. Farly. plants. 
Ordovician aes Shell-forming sea animals, Culmination of 
80,000,000 yrs. wie the marine arthropods Known as trilobites. 
S —_ 
ie =a 
¢ Late. First clear record of animal life. Trilobites, 
Cambrian Middle. brachiopods and other sea shells. No trace 
80,000,000 xrs. Barly. of land animals. Algae abundant. 


eee 
Pre-Cambrian 1,500,000,C00 yrs. (+) 


First life that has left record. Algae und 
problematica. 
“Report of the National Research Council, 


i llows estimates in the 
*Length of eras and periods, foile aes "1949-1950." Estimated length of Mississipian and 


Pennsylvanian periods furnished by chairman 
Seven Wonders of 


mi f Egypt—Built from 3000 B.C. 
Bes areal * <y the monumental 
tombs of Egyptian pharaohs. The oldest is at Sak- 
kara. The largest are at Gizeh, near Cairo. The 
great pyramid of Cheops covers nearly 13 acres and 
originally was 481 feet high and 756 feet square at 
the base; its size has been reduced because the fac- 
ing stone has heen removed, making its present 
height 450 feet. The Sphinx is located near the 
pyramids and lately has been cleared of sand; it 
is 70 feet high, 150 feet long, and has a face 14 


wide. 
erasing Gardens of Babylon—Nebuchadnezzar, 
who destroyed Solomon’s ee, war Seca: 
on terraces at Babylon for J 
Jonas tees to the legend there were 


According 

each 50 feet above the other, em- 
flowers. On the flat plain 
works created stupendous 
jents. No trace of them 


five terraces, 
pellished with trees and 
of the Euphrates such 
admiration among the anc 


8. 
ce dion’ Statue of Zeus—The statue _of Zeus at 


Ol ia, province of Elias, built of marble and 
Darorated with ivory and beaten gold, was made by 
Phidias after 432 B.C. Destroyed in the wars. 
Temple at Ephesus—The temple of Artemis 
(Diana) at Ephesus, south of Smyrna, was built 
about 5 B.C. by the Ionian cities and became a 


famous shrine. It was 425 by 225 feet, had 127 col- 


Committee 


on the Measurement of Geologic Time. 


the Ancient World 


umns of Parian marble each 60 feet high. It was 
set on fire by Erosthosthenes in 365 A.D. to gain 
personal notoriety. Praxiteles built its new altar. 
Tt was here that Paul the Apostle challenged pagan 
worship and enraged the crowd. The temple was 
despoiled by Nero and destroyed by Alaric the Goth. 
’ Tomb of Mausolus—When Mausolus, King of 
Caris, Asia Minor, died, his widow built a great 
marble tomb at Halicarnassus, about 325 B.C. The 
word mausoleum derives from this. The tomb was 
broken by an earthquake. In the 19th century sur- 
viving fragments were transferred to the British 
Museum. 

Colossus of Rhodes—The colossus is supposed to 
have been a bronze statue of Apollo, 100 feet high, 
erected on the island of Rhodes near Asia Minor. 
Erected about 280 B.C., the colossus was thrown 
down by an earthquake 224 B.C. After lying on the 
ground many years it was cut up for junk. The 
legend that it stood astride the channel leading 
into the post of Rhodes is without foundation. 

Pharos at Alexandria—A lighthouse built on the 
island of Pharos outside the port of Alexandria be- 
came famous under that name. Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus built it about 200 B.C. and inscribed it: 
“King Ptolemy to the gods, the saviors, for the 
benefit of sailors.’’ A fire was kept burning on top. 
It was partly destroyed 400 A.D., finally levelled by 
an earthquake 1375 A.D. 


bedding or stratification. It is from the order of — 


Metamorphic rocks are derived from igneous or 
or both com- 
is lost. Meta- 
morphic rocks include gneiss, schist, slate, quartz- 
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World Facts—Ocean Depths 


Oceans and Seas; Man’s Deepest Descent 


Source: U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office, Washington, D. C. : 


accumulated gradually through geologic time from 
as volcanoes and 


are about 50,000,000 cubic miles of such sedimen- 

tary rock in the continents, most of it was laid 

down in shallow ocean areas. The present volume 
the ocean comprises 329,000,000 cubic miles. 

A large ridge, 8,000 mi. long, separates two 
troughs in the Atlantic, the top of which is 10,000 
ft. from the bottoms. In the Indian Ocean a wider 
and lower ridge runs from India to Antarctica. A 
West Pacific ridge runs from Japan to Antarctica. 
Antarctica is Joined to South America by a ridge, 
the South Antilles Arc, upon which are situated 
South Georgia, South Sandwich, South Orkney and 
South Shetland Islands. A ridge running from 
north of the New Siberian Islands to Greenland 
and dividing the Arctic Ocean into two basins 
Was reported by Russian scientists in 1954. 

Salt concentration in the ocean depends on the 
difference between precipitation and evaporation, 
but is, in general, fairly uniform with latitude. 
Maximum values, which in some locations are in 
excess of 36 parts of salt to 1000 parts of water, 
occur at about 20°N and 20°S. Minimum values 
of 35 parts per thousand and less occur around the 
equator.. Toward higher latitudes values may de- 
crease to 34 parts per thousand and less. A good 
average value for ocean areas generally is 35 parts 
per thousand by weight. 

Light scattered against molecules of water rela- 
tively free from suspended and dissolved materials 
gives the blue water typical of middle and low 
latitudes. This natural blue color combined with 
dissolved yellow substances results in a scale of 
green colors more typical of coastal waters. Water 
of yellow, brown, or red color is found in coastal 
areas only and is due to suspended materials. 

Sound travels nearly five times as fast in water 
as in air.-The speed of sound in the sea varies 
with temperature and pressure, and the distribu- 
tion of temperature and pressure is such as to 
make a zone of minimum sound speed at a depth 
of about 3000 feet. Hydrophones placed at the 
depth of this sound channel can detect sound 
originating thousands of miles away. 


Greatest Ocean Depths 

The deepest piace yet sounded is in the Mari- 
anas Trench, where H.M.S. Challenger in October, 
1951, obtained a depth of 35,640 feet in latitude 
11°19'N, longitude 142°15’H, some 200 miles south- 
west of Guam. The greatest sounding yet recorded 
for the Southern Hemisphere was obtained in the 
Tonga Trench in latitude 23°16’S, longitude 174°- 
46’W, by the Scripps Institution of Oceanography 
vessel Horizon on Dec, 23, 1952, in a depth of 


34,884 feet. 

Three other deep trenches exist in the North 
Pacific, In the Mindanao Trench, east of the 
Philippines, the USS Cape Johnson found a 
depth of 34,440 feet in latitude 10°27’N, longitude 
126°36’E on July 14, 1945. The Russian vessel 
Vityaz reported in 1853 a depth of 34,077 feet in 
the Kurile-Kamchatka Trench in latitude 44°18’N, 
longitude 150°30’E, The USS Ramapo in Decem- 
ber, 1929, obtained a sounding of 34,038 feet near 
peawudo 30°30'N, longitude 142°30’R, in the Japan 

rench. 

The greatest depth in the Atlantic Ocean is north 
of Puerto Rico, 30,246 ft., found by U. S. S. 
Milwaukee, 1939; at Lat. 19° 36’, long. 68° 20’ 30” 
W., Lat, 19° 35’ N., Long. 68° 08’ 45” W.; in the 
Indian Ocean, 22,968; in the Arctic, 16,500 in the 
Malay, 21,342; in the Caribbean, 23,748: in the 
Mediterranean, 18,150, in the Bering, 13,422; in 
une a he Atlantic 26,575; and in Antarctic waters 

As the deepest spot in the ocean is 35,640 ft, 
below sea level; and the highest mountain, Mt. 
Everest, is over 29,000 ft. high, there is a range of 
over 64,500 ft. or over 12 mi. between the bottom 
of the sea and the top of the land. Since the 


In Brixham, near Plymouth, Devonshire, England, shipbuilder: 
famous Mayflower in which the Pilgrims sailed to New Englan 


depth and 3 masts, 2 


be 90 ft. long, have a 26-ft. beam, 11 ft. 


mean elevation of the land is only 2,755 feet, if 
rf of the earth oceans 
cover all the globe to a depth of 8,000 feet. 


Deepest Diving Man 
Tonct weal weuneivees Tae 


Navy, _ 
made several descents in their 
1953 off Toulon, on Feb. 15, 1954, reached a depth 
of 13,287 ft., over 245 mi., off the west coast of 
Africa, 160 mi. from Dakar: Their bathyscaphe was 
designed by Prof. Auguste Piccard and revised by 
the French Navy at Toulon. It is a sphere of steel 
with a plexiglas porthole, instruments and light 
projectors, and attached to a steel cylindrical float 
filled with gasoline. Water, which compresses the 
gasoline, sends the sphere down; ballast, in the 
form of steel pellets, is Se = send the sphere 
up. Two men have oxygen for ours. 

On Aug. 12, 1954,-Comdr. Houot took the bathy- 
scaphe down 1,700 ft. I0 mi. off Toulon, France, 
to let Dr. Harold E. Edgerton, prof. of electrical 
engineering at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, take photographs of marine life with a 
camera and electronic flashlights mounted outside 
the sphere. 

Prof. Auguste Piccard and his son Jacques made 
several descents in their new bathyscaphe, the 
Trieste, in the Tyrrhenian sea near the island of 
Ponza, Italy, and on Sept. 30, 1953, reported a 
depth of 10,168 ft. 


Areas and Average Depths of the Oceans and Seas 
a ea 


Sq. mi Depth 

Oceans pentute feet 
801,668 14,048 
31,830,718 880 
306,276 13,002 
440,197 953 
3,144,056 3,976 
oe 1,667,762 7,270 
Mediterranean. . 1,145,136 688 
Bering Sea. ols ssc 875,753 4,714 
Sea of Okhotsk. ...... 9,80) 2,749 
East China Sea............ 482,317 617 
Hudson Bay. aces we ok 475,792 420 
Seaof Japan. v6 6s. . sek woes 389,074 4,429 
Andaman Sea.............. 307,954 854 
North. Beacia ior nets se caters 222,124 308 
BS OBSa sis cr gue fuerice Scene 169,073 1,611 
Black SeavAsie cw ees wale 168,500 oe 
BaltiG. =a aces ee ee 3,050 180 
Persian Gulf... ........:.06 92,201 82 
Gulf of St. Lawrence... ...; 91,815 417 
lish Channel & Irish Sea. 68,919 190 
Gulf of California. ......... 62,625 2,667 

asa Biralth.iti:.-scuiewecbis 8 2 
Hydrosphere, .......... 139,573,699 12,451 

Mee rapes adjacent seas) 

OL AG cag Fy Sass Race 69,374,182 13,215 
ADADUG, xn ax fine 41,105,436 10,932 
ANGIBR 2c iva So coe are 28.925,504 12,785 


Maps sometimes show a division at the equator 
of the Atlantic into the North Atlantic and. the 
South Atlantic Oceans, and of the Pacific into 
the North Pacific and the South Pacific Oceans, 

The term Antarctic Ocean, used by some cartog- 
raphers is not recognized by the International 
Hydrographic Bureau of Monaco or the U. S. 
Navy Hydrographic Office, a member of that 
bureau. This term is supposed to describe the 
water surrounding the Antarctic continent, but 
its northern limits cannot be readily defined be- 
cause there are no fixed geographic points. Ocea- 
nographers, however, describe the northern limit 
as the Subtropical Convergence, a zone in which 


surface temperature drops rapidly. This line, 
usually near 40° §S. Lat., shifts seasonally. 
The Malay Sea, also called the Asiatic 
Mediterranean, is defined by the International 


Hydrographic Bureau as comprising the following 
seas: Sulu, Celebes, Molukka, Halmahera, Ceram, 
Banda, Arafura, Timor, Flores, Bali, Java, Savu 
and South China; also the following gulfs: Thai- 
land, Tomini, Boni, and the following straits: 
Malacca, Singapore and Makassar. 


S are completing a replica of the 
d in 1620. This 180-ton vessel will 


of them s “Yi ; 
built with voluntary contributions from Britons. When completed Ay Oder 


a@ two-month voyage across the Atlantic. 


it will carry modern Pilgrims on 


- 


ie 
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EXPLORATION 


Mountaineering 


THIRD TALLEST PEAK 


Mt. Kanchenjunga, third highest mountain in 
the world, was conquered May 25, 1955, by a 
British expedition led by Charles Evans and 
sponsored by the Alpine Club and the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London. Evans reported 
reaching the summit of the 28,166 ft. tall peak, 
‘Jess 5 vertical feet.’? This was a concession to 
the feelings of the Sikkim natives, who believe 
the peak is sacred and must not be touched by 
human foot. 

Evans was a member of the successful Everest 
expedition of 1953 under Col. Henry C. J. Hunt, 
in which Hillary and Tensing Norkay gained the 
summit. He also accompanied Sir Edmund Hillary 
in exploring Mt. Baruntse in 1954. 

Mt. Kanchenjunga is located 35 miles north- 
west of Darjeeling and is the principal peak of 
5 that the Sikkim people call the Five Sacred 
Treasuries of the Snows. Five earlier attempts 
to climb Kanchenjunga had been made by British, 
Swiss, Bavarians and others, beginning in 1905. 

Mt. Istornal, 24,242 ft. in the Karakorum range, 
Pakistan, was reported conquered June 8 by Jos. 
Murphy and Thos. Mutch of Princeton Univ. ex- 
pedition that started out to climb Tirich Mir, 
25,420 ft. They planted Pakistani and American 
flags. Both men were frost-bitten and had to 
be carried down by porters. 

Mt. Masherbrun, 25,600 ft., attempted, spring, 
1955, by 10-man New Zealand group, reached 
19,200 ft.; returned. 

Reconnaissance in Pakistan, to find routes in 
the Hushe valley glacier basin was carried out in 
summer, 1955, by members of the Harvard 
Mountaineering Club headed by Henry S. Francis, 
Jr., 24, of Cleveland, O., accompanied by scientists. 
Three tall summits are nearby: K 6 (23,890 ft.); 
K 7 (22,900 ft.) and Bride Peak (25,110 ft.) 

Ben Nevis—Two American students at Edinburgh 
University lost their lives May 22, 1955, by falling 
while attempting to climb Ben Nevis, the highest 
mountain in Britain, 4,406 feet. 


EARLIER RECORDS 


Mt. Everest, 29,028 ft., was conquered May 29, 
1953, when Edmund Hillary, New Zealand, and 
Tensing Norkay, a Sherpa of Nepal living in India, 


reached the top. They were members of an ex~ 
pedition led by Col. Henry C. J. Hunt for the 
Royal Geographic Society and the Alpine Club, 
both of London. They won by climbing the south- 
west face, first attempted by Eric Shipton in 1951. 
Hillary was knighted by Queen Elizabeth. 

Surveyors for the government of India in 
November, 1954, placed the height of Everest at 
29,028 ft., and noted there might be a deviation 
of 10 ft. either way due to seasonal fluctuation of 
snow. They asserted observations were made over 
@ 3-year period. 

Mt. Godwin Austen (K-2), 28,250 ft. tall, located 
in the Jammu-Kashmir part of the Karakorums, 
was surmounted July 31, 1954, by an Italian 
expedition’ under Ardito Desio. The mountain 
had been attempted unsuccessfully in 1953 by an 
American group under Dr. Charles S. Houston 
of Exeter, N. H., which reached 26,000 ?t. 

Mt. Cho-Oyu, 26,867 ft. tall, in the Nepalese 
Himalayas northwest of Mt. Everest, was climbed 
successfully Oct. 19, 1954, by 3 Austrians and a 
Sherpa guide. They were Dr. Herbert Tichy, Josef 
Joechler, ‘Dr. Helmut Heuberger and Pasang. 

Mt. Api, 23,339 ft., was conquered in 1954 by an 
Italian expedition. One explorer died at the sum~- 
mit, one was killed by falling into a crevasse and 
a third was drowned. 

M. Nanga-Parbat, 26,660 ft., was conquered July 
4, 1953, by Herman Bugl, Austrian, of expedition 
led by Peter Schenbrenner, German. 

Mt. Anapurna, 26,503 ft., was conquered by Mau- 
rice Herzog, French, June 3, 1950. 

Mt. Nunkun, in Jammu & Kashmir, 23,410 it., 
was climbed by a French expedition and two mem~= 
pers, Mme. Claude Kogan, 34, and Pierre Viddoz, 
27, a Swiss priest, reached the summit Aug. 28, 
1953. 

Mt. Revolution, 22,910 ft., in the Pamir range 
on the Soviet-Afghan frontier, was reported scaled 
by the Russians in August, 1954. 

BOOKS ABOUT MOUNTAINEERING 

High Adventure, by Edmund Hillary. 

The Conquest of Everest, by Sir John Hunt. 

The Age of Mountaineering, by Jas. Ramsay 


Ullman. 
K2—the Savage Mountain, by Chas. S. Hous- 


ton and Robt. H. Bates. 


Polar Explorations—Arctic 
Source: National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 


1587—John Davis (England). Davis Strait_ to 
Sanderson's Hope, 72°12’N. 

1596—Willem Barents and Jacob van Heemskerck 
(Holland). Discovered Bear Island, touched north- 
west tip of Spitsbergen, 79°49’N., rounded.Novaya 


America were separate by sailing through strait. 

1733-40—Great Northern Expedition (Russia). 
Surveyed Siberian Arctic Coast. 

174i—Vitus Bering (Russia). Sighted Alaska 
from sea, named Mount St. Elias. His lieutenant, 
Chirikof, discovered coast- 

1771—Samuel Hearne (Hudson’s Bay Co.). Qver- 
land from Prince of Wales Fort (Churchill) on 
Hudson Bay to mouth of Coppermine River. 

17178—James Cook (Britain). Through Bering 
Strait to Icy Cape, Alaska, and North Cape, 
Siberia. 

1789—Alexander Mackenzie (North West Co., 
Britain). Montreal to mouth of Mackenzie River. 

1806—William Scoresby (Britain). North of Spits- 
bergen to 81°30’. ; 

1819-20—William Edward Parry (Britain). Seek- 
ing Northwest Passage, he sailed through Lancaster 
Sound, Barrow Strait, and Melville Sound, blocked 
from sea by ice-filled McClure Strait. 

1820-3—Ferdinand von Wrangel (Russia). Com- 
pleted survey of Siberian Arctic coast. His explora- 
fion joined that of James Cook at North—Cape, 
confirming separation of the continents. 

1821—John Franklin (Britain). York Factory on 
Hudson Bay to mouth of the Coppermine, then 
eastward to Turnagain Point. 


| 


1821-3 — William Edward Parry (Britain). 
Through Hudson Strait and Foxe Basin to Fury 
and Hecla Strait. : 

1822—William Scoresby, Sr. and Jr. (Britain). 
Mapped Greenland coast near Scoresby Sound. 

1826—John Franklin (Britain)—To mouth of 
Mackenzie River, then west to Beechey Point, 
Alaska. Dr. John Richardson of his party explored 
eastward from the Mackenzie to the Coppermine. 

1827—William Edward Parry (Britain). North of 
Spitsbergen to 82°45’. 

1829-33—John Ross and nephew James Clarke 
Ross (Britain). Through Lancaster Sound and into 
Prince Regent Inlet, then by land to North Mag- 
netic Pole on Boothia Peninsula. 

1834—George Back (Britain). From Port Reliance 
on Great Slave Lake descended Back (Great Fish) 
River, mapped Montreal Island. 

1837-9—Peter Dease and Thomas Simpson (Hud- 
son’s Bay Co.). From mouth of Mackenzie west to 
Point Barrow, Alaska; from mouth of Coppermine 
east through Simpson Strait. 

1845-8—John Franklin (Britain). Expedition lost 
off King William Island seeking Northwest Passage. 
Relics found 1859. 

1847—John Rae (Hudson’s Bay Co.). Overland 
from Repulse Bay explored Committee Bay. ; 

1850-2—Robert McClure (Britain). Bering Strait 
to Prince of Wales Strait and north shore of 
Banks Island, where ship was abandoned. Party 
then walked 500 miles over frozen Northwest 
Passage to Beechey Island and shipped to England. 

1851—John Rae (Hudson’s Bay Co.). Completed 
exploration of Victoria Island’s south coast from 
Prince Albert Sound to Pelly Point. 

1852—Edward Inglefield (Britain). Through 
Smith Sound to name Cape Sabine. 

1852-4—Belcher Expedition (Britain). Richards 
and Osborn sledged from Wellington Channel along 
northern coasts of Cornwallis, Bathurst, and Mel- 
ville Islands. Mecham went westward along south- 
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ern coast of Melville Island while McClintock ex- 
plored northern coast. 

1853-5—Elisha Kent Kane (U. ae Through 
Smith Sound to basin named for . Morton 
of his party discovered and named Kennedy Chan- 
nel, exploring north to Cape Constitution, 80°32’. 

1857-9—Leopold McClintock (Britain) with Lady 
Franklin’s Expedition, found traces of Franklin’s 
disaster. Sledged, Bellot Strait to Montreal Isl. 

1868—N. A. E. Nordenskidld (Sweden). Reached 
81°42’ in attempt at North Pole from Spitsbergen. 

1369-70—Karl Koldewey and Julius Payer (Ger- 
many). Explored Greenland’s east coast from 
Franz Josef Fjord to Germania Land, 77°N. 

1871—Charles Francis Hall (U. S.). Through 
Robeson Channel, between Ellesmere Island and 
Greenland, to 82°11’N., to Polar Sea, 

1873—Julius Payer and Karl Weyprecht (Aus- 
tria), Discovered Franz Josef Land. 

1876—Nares Expedition (Britain). Aldrich ex- 
plored 250 miles of Ellesmere Island’s northern 
coast from Cape Sheridan to Cape Alfred Ernest. 
Beaumont traced the Arctic coast of Greenland 
east to Cape May, Wulff’s Land. Markham went 
from Ellesmere Island to 83°20’. 

1878-9—Baron Nordenskiéld (Sweden). Navigated 
Northeast Passage along coast of Siberia. 

1879-1882—Geo. Washington DeLong, Lt. Cmadr., 
USN, sailed in Jeannette from San Francisco, 1879, 
on Jas. Gordon Bennett 3-yr. Arctic expedition; 
trapped in ice, ship was crushed June, 1881, at 
77°15'N., 155° W. DeLong and 11 of crew died near 
Lena River, Siberia, October, 1881. 

U. S.). 


1882-3—Gen, A. W. Greely Expedition 

J. B. Lockwood explored Greenland’s Arctic coast 
eastward to island named for 3 

83°24"N; and westward on Ellesmere Island to 
Greely Fjord. 

1888—Fridtjof Nansen (Norway). First crossing 
of Greenland’s icecap. 

189% & 95—Robert E. Peary. (U. S.). From Mc- 
Cormick Bay on Greenland’s west coast over ice- 
cap to Independence Fjord on northeast coast. 

1893-6—Fridtjof Nansen (Norway). Drifted the 
¥ram across Polar Sea from New Siberian Islands 
to Spitsbergen. Left his ship in 1895 to make a 
polar dash to 86°14’, reached Franz Josef Land. 

1897—S. A. André (Sweden). Attempting to 
reach pole by balloon, drifted from Spitsbergen to 
82°56/N., 29°52’E. with two companions. Remains 
found Aug. 6, 1930, on White Island. 

1898-1902—Otto Sverdrup (Norway). Crossed 
Ellesmere Island from east to Bay Fiord. Through 
Jones Sound to discover Axel Heiberg and Ringnes 
Islands. Along Ellesmere Island to Lands Lokk. 

1500—Duke of the Abruzzi Expedition (Italy). 
From Franz Josef Land, Cagni made a new farthest 
north, 86°349, 

1900—G. Amdrup (Denmark). Explored east 
coast of Greenland from Scoresby Sound south, 

1900—Robert_ E. Peary (U.S.). Reached 83°50’ 
in attempting Pole from Cape Morris Jesup, north- 
ern tip of Greenland. 

1903-5—Roald Amundsen (Norway). First sailed 
Northwest Passage. 

1906—Robert E. Peary (U.S.). From Ellesmere 
Island to 87°06’, a new farthest north. 

130%7—Mylius-Erichsen and J. P. Koch (Den- 
mark), Completed exploration of Greenland’s east 
coast, charting from Cape Bismarck, Germania 
Land, north to Cape Bridgman. 


DISCOVERY OF NORTH POLE 


1909—Robert E. Peary (U.S.). Reached the North 
Pole, 90°, April 6, from Cape Columbia Ellesmere, 

Peary had several supporting groups carrying 
Supplies until last group, under Capt. Robt. A. 
Bartlett, turned back at 87°47’N, Peary, Matthew 
Henson and 4 Eskimos proceeded with dog teams 
and sleds. They crossed Pole several times, finally 
built an igloo at 90°, remained 36 hours. Started 
south Apr. 7 at 4 p.m. for Cape Columbia, Eskimos 
were Coqueeh, Ootah, Eginwah and Seegloo. Adm. 
Peary died Feb. 20, 1920. Henson, a Negro, born 
Aug. 8, 1866, died in New York, N. Y., Mar. 9, 
1955, aged 88. Ootah, last survivor, died near 
Thule, Greenland, May, 1955, aged 80. 

1914—Donald MecMillan (U. S.). Northwest, 200 
sles, from Axel Heiberg Island to seek Peary’s 
Cro Land. 

1915-7—Vilhjalmur Stefansson (Canada). Dis- 
covered Borden,~Brock, Meighen and Lougheed 
islands. Storkerson of his party in 1918 drifted on 
an ice floe 250 miles northeast of Point Barrow, 

1918-20—Amundsen (Norway) negotiated North- 
east Passage. 


1925—Roald Amundsen (Norway) and Lincoln 


Ellsworth (U..8.), Reached 87°44 
to North Pole from Spitsbergen. pmb ast 
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1926—Richard E. Byrd 
virst to reach North Pole by aio May & 
undsen, Ellsworth, and Umberto Nobile 


1926—Am) a Nortt 
Mas 25, DD perio alacka, i airigible Norge. 


1928—Sir Hubert Wilkins and Kielson. Flew from 
Point Barrow to Spitsbergen, 84°N. Lat. 
= ptt 9 ee ane (U.S.S.R.). ae at eee h 
‘ole 5 5_ establ. 
under Ivan Fa . After drifting 9 mon’ they 
were picked up near Jan Mayen. 


Lake, 77°07’ N., 


teed 1952 and an 
°07’ N., 38°10" W. 

American 
Force base at Thule. z 

Vast tracts of central Greenland between 63 
and 74°N. were surveyed by a French scientific 
team under Paul-Emile Victor, 1948-1951. Supplied 
by air from Iceland the scientists built a Central 
Research Station at 70°55’ N., 40°38’ W. 

In-the summer of 1953 Canadian and Swiss ex- 
plorers fiew to Baffin Island to investigate the 
glaciology, biology, and geology of Cumberland 
Peninsula. Five camps were up to 6,725 feet. 

A USAF plane in 1953 checked locations of cairns 
erected by Peary. It carried as guests Dr. Gilbert 
Grosvenor, president, and Thomas W. McKnew, 
D Serene aoe ae fete is the 

ir. Grosvenor 1D) e society’s g on e 
By Pole, bce Pag! 1953. 


ree U. S. 
landed their 
(Fletcher’s Ice 
drifted within 
advance weather base was maintained until May 
aod a8 personnel returned 
in Apr 


termined that ice floe is 4,000-5,000 years old. It 


,, Peary made a sounding on April 7, 
1909, 5 miles from the Pole DO! : 

bottom at 9,000 feet. A later flight found a cache 
of 4 boxes 


In 1954 the 


versity of Pennsylvania and the National Museum 
of Denmark in 


In the summer of 1955 Canada sent a 30-ma 
expedition to the Queen Elizabeth Islands tee 
aha Raine Ree resources. 

n > the U. S. Navy, in cooperation with the 
U. S..Air Force, the Snow, Ice and Permafrost 


groups, covered over 500,000 miles of aerial ice 
reconnaissance and prepared hundreds of ice fore- 


the planning an e 
bases in the American Arctic, at Speration 


In_ 1954-55 the Soviet Union continued th - 
tensity of its scientific study in the Arctic teeoael 
Observation stations on ice floes. Extensive re- 
Lomonsov mountain 


3,000 miles ‘along th 3 
of the North American continent. 
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Polar Explorations—Antarctic 


1772-4—Capt. James Cook (Britain). Encircled 
Antarctica without see land. In pro 
pack he reached to ees. ieee a 
1819-21—F. G. Be shausen (Russia). Circum- 
navigated Antarctica, covered Peter Mand Alex- 
ander I Islands. 


1820—Nathan Brown Palmer (U.S.). Discovered 
Palmer Peninsula in 60°W. and wee e Antarctic 
Continent without realizing it. 
1823—James Weddell (Britain). Sailed into sea 
now bearing his name, reaching 74°15’S. | 
1831—John Biscoe (Britain). Discovered Enderby 
Land in 50°E., named Cape Ann. 


1833—Peter Kemp (Britain). Sighted land 
named for him orn, ee 5 pe 


1839—John Balleny (Britain). Discovered Balleny 
Islands at Antarctic Circle and noted appearance 
of land south in 117°E. 

1840—Charles Wilkes (U.S.). Commanded first 
U. S. Naval api eee Expedition, found land in 
158°E. and skirted the coast westward for 1,500 
miles. Wilkes was first to announce existence of 
an Antarctic Continent. 


1840—Dumont D’Urville (France). Discovered 
Adélie Coast. in 140°E. and landed on islets. 


1841-2—James Clark Ross (Britain). Discovered 
Ross Ice Barrier and set a farthest south of 78°10’. 


1899-1900—C. E. Borchgrevink (Britain). Landed 
party from Southern Cross on Cape Adare, first 

winter on Antarctic Continent. A new farthest 
south of 78°50’ was reached by sledge. 

1902-3—Erich von Drygalski (Germany). Dis- 
covered Wilhelm II Coast, in 90°E. 

1902«4—Robert F. Scott (Britain). Discovered 
King Edward VII Land. Sledged south to 82°17’, 
and later west 250 mi. into high plateau. 


1904—W. S. Bruce (Britain). Discovered Coats 
Land in 22°wW. 

1908-9—Ernest Shackleton (Britain). Reached 
88°23’ in attempt on South Pole. Others of party 
Teached South Magnetic Pole area. 

1909-10—Jean Charcot peeanee Explored west 
coast of Palmer Peninsula and sighted island bear- 
ing his name. 


DISCOVERY OF SOUTH POLE 


1911—Roald Amundsen (Norway). Wintered in 
Bay of Whales; then marching due south, reached 
South Pole December 14. 

1912—Capt. Robert F. Scott, R. N. (Britain) 
reached South Pole from Ross Isl. Jan. 17 with 
4 companions: Dr. E. A. Wilson, Lt. Bowers, 
Capt. Oates, Petty Officer Edgar Evans. Found 
Amundsen’s tent there. On return Evans died 
first; Oates walked into storm; Scott, Wilson 
and Bowers died in tent during blizzard. Four 
bodies found Nov. 12, 1912. 

1912—Wilhelm Filchner (Germany). Entered 
Weddell Sea; discovered Luitpold Land in 30°W. 

1912-3—Douglas Mawson (Australia). Established 
bases in Adélie Coast and 1400 miles to the west 
in newly discovered Queen Mary Coast, charting 
large sections of coast by sledge. 

1928—Hubert Wilkins (Britain). Used airplane 
first in Antarctic exploration, flying length of 
Palmer Peninsula. 

1929—Richard E. Byrd (U. S.)_ established 
Little America on Bay of Whales. On 1,600 mi. 
airplane flight begun Nov. 28 he crossed South 


Pole Nov. 29 with pilot Bernt Balchen, a radio 
operator and a photographer. Dropped U. S. 
flag over Pole; temp. 16° below zero; circled 


Polar plateau; landed once in mountains to 
refuel, 
1929-30—Douglas Mawson (Australia). Flew over 


and discovered MacRobertson Land in 65°E. 


1929-30—Riiser-Larsen (Norway). In flights from 
the Norvegia discovered Queen Maud Land in 
45°E. and Crown Princess Martha Land in 15°W. 


1930-1—Gunnar Isachsen (Norway). Circumnavi- 
gated continent from west to east in the Norvegia 
and Riiser-Larsen flew over and discovered Princess 
Ragnhild Land in 30°E. 

1934-5—Richard E. Byrd (U.S.). Led second 
expedition to Little America, which explored 
450,000 sq. mi. Byrd wintered alone at an- advance 
weather station in 80°08’S. 

1935—Lincoln Ellsworth (U.S.). Flew south 
Blong Palmer Peninsula’s east coast, then crossed 
continent to Little America, making 4 landings: 

1939—Alfred Ritscher (Germany). Viewed 230,000 
sq. mi. of continent in vicinity of Greenwich 
Meridian, photomapping 135,000. 


1940—Richard E. Byrd (U.S.). 
coast between Ross Sea con Sooner Pastries a 


RECENT ANTARCTIC EXPEDITIONS 


Admiral Richard E, Byrd led the U. S. Nw 
Antarctie Expedition of 1946-7, Operation High. 
jump. Largest ever organized for polar exploration, 
t included 13 ships and 4,000 men. 29 land- 
based flights from Little America and 35 by sea- 
planes from tenders, photomapped most of the 
continent’s coastline and penetrated beyond Pole. 

French scientists under Andre Liotard estab- 
lished base of Port Martin on Adélie, 66°49’S., 141° 
24’R, Relief parties arrived annually. Base burned 
Jan., 1952. Seven men under Mario Marret re- 
mained for observation. During winter, 1955-56, 
French under Comdr, Robt. Guillard reoccupied 
remaining buildings for geophysical study. 

The Ronne Antarctic Research Expedition, 1946- 
48, Comdr. Finn Ronne, USNR, in charge, deter- 
mined the Antarctic to be only one continent, with 
no strait between Weddell Sea and Ross Sea; dis- 
covered 250,000 sq. mi. of land by flights to Lat. 
79°S. and Long. 40°W., and made 14,000 aerial 
photographs with ground-control points, over 
450,000 sa. mi. of land. 

A 1950-52 British-Scandinavian Antarctic ex- 
pedition under Capt. John Giaever of the Norsel 
established Maudheim as a base in Queen Maud 
Land, latitude 71°03’S., longitude 10°55’W. An area 
the size of Iceland was air surveyed. 

The Australian govt. established scientific 
stations on Heard and Macquarie Isls., 1947-48. 
to transmit daily reports on metereology and 
study biology and geophysics, First permanent 
scientific station in tarctica was opened at 
67°S., 65°E., named for Sir Douglas Mawson. 
Heard Isl. base was transferred to Mawson Jan.- 
Feb., 1955. Exploring party found a mountain 
chain 150 mi. inland, estimated at 10,000 ft. 
high, over 100 mi. long, largely ice free. 


NEW AMERICAN EXPEDITION 


More than 40 nations are preparing a con- 
certed scientific program, the International Geo- 
physical Year (IGY), with special emphasis on 
the Arctic and the Antarctic. “year”? of 
world scientific study, beginning July 1, 1957 and 
extending to the end of 1958, involves millions of 
dollars and thousands of scientists. Preparations 
by participating nations have already begun with 
the sending of many expeditions and advance 
exploring and supply parties to establish bases for 
the study of cosmic rays, polar glaciers, ocean 
depths and currents, continental drift, weather 
and other related subjects. 

In an advance operation the United States ice- 
breaker Atka reconnoitered parts of the Antarctic 
ice shelf in January, 1955. Iv discovered that a 
portion of the base of operations established by 
Rear Adm. Richard E. Byrd in Little America had 
disappeared when a part of the ice shelf on 
which it rested broke off and fell into the sea. 

In November, 1955 ‘Operation Deepfreeze,’’ 
sponsored by the United States Department of 
Defense, the National Academy of Sciences and 
the National Science Foundation with Admiral 
Byrd as Officer in Charge, sent ships to the Ross 
Sea to establish an air facility at McMurdo 
Sound and a scientific base in Little America 
near Kainan Bay. Plans for 1956 include setting 
up an inland station at 80°S. Lat., 120°W. 
Long. in Marie Byrd Land, and a station at the 
South Pole. 

HILLARY TO LEAD 


Sir Edmund Hillary in the spring, 1955, was 
appointed leader of the McMurdo Sound Base 
(Antarctic) by the Ross Sea Committee. The 
committee was set up by the New Zealand govern- 
ment with an initial appropriation of £50,000 
($140,000). Sir Edmund’s task is to plan a route 
through Victoria Land mountains to the Polar 
ice cap. A depot will be built 300 mi, south of 
McMurdo. A British Commonwealth expedition is 
to cross the Antarctic continent from west to 
east in surface vehicles with air support under 
Vv. E. Fuchs, who will proceed across the South 
Pole from Weddell Sea toward McMurdo Sound. 

The British Colonial Office announced in June, 
1955, that a United Kingdom group would make 
an aerial suryey of Grahamland and the adjacent 
islands of the Falkland Islands Dependencies, pro- 
ducing a mosaic of photographs to determine scien- 
tific and mineral potentials. A second supply vessel 
was to be added to the research ship John Briscoe, 
which serves the eight Antarctic bases of this area. 

The Soviet Union is sending personnel to 
establish three bases for the International Geo- 
physical Year. 
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Important Islands and Their Areas 
‘Source: National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 


Figu arentheses shows rank among the world’s ten largest islands. Some islands have not been 
Shere imeliratety: in such cases estimated areas are shown. 


LOCATION-OWNERSHIP 
Area in Square Miles 


LOCATION-OWNERSHIP 
Area in Square Miles 


CTI Indies 
OLED gomsrial h Georgia, Gt, Br... ; 3 Sollbat Tadao 
Canadian Islands ~ 53 Bismarck Archipelago 
Baffin (5)...............197,754!|" and Argentina.......... 0 Bir 555). ee 19,200 
PIAPER hate selfs ines New Britain an a oe 1 aor 
Devon....... Pon 21,6 few Ireland.......:..... 340 
Ellesmere (10) =a) ‘Borneo, Indonesia, 12 
Melyille................. 16,503}|Bornholm, Denmark...... aoe (3).. go te ere 
Prince Patrick........... _7,192||/Gotland, Sweden......... ebes, Indonesia........ e 
Prince of Wales Java, Indonesia.......... 48, 
Somerset Madura, Indonesia....... 2,113 
Southampton. es tigua, Gr. Br..........  108]|Moluceas, Indonesia. _ |. _: 32,301 
Sverdrups..-... 20,504||aruba, Netherlands. _... 69.9 Seng eee aa 
mapas poe Fete e eee es Barbados, Gt. Br... = 166 New Gu uineg, Ne erlands, aie gal 
Biritilemiergiee-tor. 2 e bas. eek ees ee : SOP 
ered ee te 1,180||Suniatra, onesia (6). . . .167,6! 
U.S.S.R, Islands Cnescat, Netierlsnds ope ; Andanesia. PO hina Ae 
iz Josef Land 7,050 ‘Dominica, Gt. Br......... 305 Timor... 7 3 
ea SOBEL DANO 2 oii = 32'200||Guadeloupe, France... ... 583 mares fy 
5 Oe 3'100||Hispaniola, Haiti and eis Gi-Brs.a ee 7, 
PVIBDE CL eee Suen bases 6 u Dominican Republic.... 30,025 Sg SONA eae 4, 
. NORWA Jamaica, Gt. Br.... 1+ 4,43 leormona.. oe eee 13,885 
Svalvard......... 5 ee Sareea Br., U.S 
Nordost Landet.. . : no 
Vest Spitsbergen... .. 116 Galapagos, Heusdng te ison 
ATLANTIC OCEAN Hawaiian, U.S......1...: 6,454 
Anticosti = RA WOEE 5 es Grove as Oe 4,021 
Ascension, Gt. Br....._ |. ; INDIAN OCEAN Oshuss sss. ace 635 
Azores, Portugal... 888 Andamans, India......... 2,508 pong Hone. aa 146,742 
ee aca Ceylon: 32. os eee 25,332| |F9e <tr 
Oo Mignel ei. ac... 299] Wadagascar. France (4). 998 R40|(Hokkaldo. 0.2 : 7 


Madagascar, France (4)... .228.642 
Mauritius, Gt. Br.......,. 716 K 
Pemba, Gt. Br........... 380) /2¥. 


Canaries, Spain. ......... Réunion, France... |. 969||Shikoku........ 
Fuerteventura........... 0||Seychelles, Gt. Br.......- 156 Sash ee 
Sea le wen gee eenees 634||Zangibar, Gt. Br... 0... >. 640 | pookeus Uo tine 
(2s 1g ees ee en Rat yus, U.S. . 
Cape Breton, Canada 3,970 Okinawa. 050.7. sees 
Cape Verde, Portugal... .: 1,557 Eervise Sus AOOd SAE elit ite ot apa 5,363 
Faeroes, Denmark........ Fi 0) heehee he Re MR CCIE Marianas, U.S. trust terr., 
Falklands, Gt. Br... 11.) 4,618 afzctuding Guam... ~~. - 
DADS: Shon aa ae 
British Isles Senos Oe Se tmeg lee 
LORCA > ee MBI, Us Scions R 
Great Britain, main- Soren Greece = aearee 3,369 ||Marshalis, U. 8. trust terr; 69:8 
11S Gi Iq oi ae an 84,186 Grete Grbecs. 3 tenes 37935 Bikini, see note 
Channel Islands.......... Ol Ge oyna Gli Bee eee 3572||Marquesas, France....... 492 
OLBG aea ive Kaas Scales 46 OT eaanenet Gene eee : New Caledonia, France... 6,223 
ISLETS SA cn 1.99 Ties Budenoine 1,035||New Hebrides, Gt.Br., Fr.. 5,700 
MiGhUdewiagh:.. yee. . Nas 2,662 RACHOS ae 545||New Zealand, 4 islands... .103,415 
RVC era eine rN «We saiez OO era nar eel nner gers enaie 7 -Ali;Cnatham:.- .2...0. eee 372 
Ireland, island. |)! . ! 2)! 31,839|/Hlbe, Italy... ... - SG Sliworth Island... /2 21.12 44,281 
Ireland, republic... |... 38,601 || MeAatease, GEL BE 3 pasa 95) (South Island... 22117 58,092 
Northern Ereland,,f staves 5,238 Sardinia Tinlad oe ek 9,283 Stewart Re ESR? 5. <a 670 
Ra Pet eck lee Vinis 2 y are Ae Dieta "95 MOS Pes Ra OS Oe 5 
Orkneys. oot. Fe ues Leyte. SER sce Bigs 
r 0 ORES 04) ae ee er ee ITT crash le ¥ 
Shetlands... -.5..05... 551 PACIFIC OCEAN Mindanse ee ee ee 36,537 
VAT rare i tahini sts, vies 147 Aleutians, Wiest ee 6,821 Mindoro . SE Seo Ae 7 
ELTA S Tae eae | PROT See PERE a toy | PEEPDB SS amet Rian eet 4 
ceria Denmark (1) , sacleee pe | Te, Hee oe Pale Phe ae 
COLBHG rh wi... ks a Chur Ta, OOy AMCHICKE ns aac cr eae ‘ana; ’ 
Long Island, N. Y., total 723 DUAL 5, are Serenity oR ean 311 Samar! : 05 
OGG GS) he ne 1,401) |Kiska: acc: teense eee 124.6||Sakhalin, 28,597 
Madeiras, Portugal... : 08})Unalaska............ Ae 1,074|Santa Catalina, Cali 7 
Martha's Vineyard, Mass., Canton, U.S., Gt. Br., see Samoa, U.S.,N.Z... 1,209 
ROG R et tat rel > Riv tue ck 108.7 note American Samoa..... 
TOOT Fees eae a 92.8]/Carolines, U.S. trust terr.. . 463!|New Zealand Samoa....... 1,133 
Mount Desert, Me., total.. 105.4 Yap, U.S. trust terr...... 39|/Solomons, Gt,Br., Australia, 16,500 
WANG IONY Moses sane sies -9||Christmas, U. S., Gt. Br., Guadalcanal, Gt. Br...... 2,500 
Nantucket, Mass., total... 57||__ see note : Tahiti, France. .......... 402 
SAO: ONLY 35Folek ucla ex Diomede Big, U.S.S.R..... 11.3|/Tasmania, Australia. ..... 26,215 
Newfoundland, Canada... 42,734 Diomede, Little, U. Seay 2.4||Tongas, Gt. Br........... 
Prince Edward, Canada. |. 2,184}|Easter, Chile............ 63.9||Vancouver, Canada...... . 12,408 


Australia, sometimes classed as an island, is one of the seven continents. Its area (mainland only) is 
2,948,366 square miles, 


Islands in minor waters: Manhattan (22.24 square miles), Staten (57 Square miles), and Governors 
(173 acres), (U. S.), New York harbor; Isle Royale (U. S.), (209.9 square miles), Lake Superior; 
Manitoulin (1,068 square miles), (Canada), Lake Huron. Pensang (110 square miles), (Gt. Br.), 
Strait of Malacca; Singapore (220 Square miles), (Gt. Br.), Singapore Strait, 


Atolls: Bikini (United States Trust Territory of Pacific Islands), lagoon area 280 square miles, land 
area 2.87 square miles; Canton (U. S., Great Britain), lagoon area 20 square miles, land area 4.3 
square miles; Christmas (U. S., Great Britain), lagoon area 89 square miles, land area 184 square miles; 
Funaiuti (U. §., Great Britain), lagoon area 94 Square miles, land area 1.7 square miles. 


United States, had suggested it when he learned that Amer i 
Candee coe ge erica did not possess a monument to the 


h white plaster 
in North America to Commerce white plaster, the obelisk was the first erected 
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Important Active Voleanoes of the World 
Source: National Geographic Society (elevation in feet) 
(E)—Eruption. Year in parentheses. (R)—RumblJing. (Sm)—Smoldering, (St)—Steaming. (Q)— Quiet. 
SN Er er) 


Name Country Elevation Name Elevation 
Lascar (E-1951).......- nile. (nase: 19,652 ||Calbuco (Q)..... 
Cotopaxi (Sm)........- Ecuador...... & Tanaariro TE-1950) ure 
xo, Kilimanjaro (Q)..|Tanganyika...) 19,340 ||Belerang (St) 6,424 
WEIGHS (Q)G - siynlt ed ~ ge 5h PETU Gh. « 19,031 ||Sangeang (E-1953 6,395 
: a pe ay (St)... ....|/Mexico 17,887 ||\Kaba (B-1941) 6,355 
’ Sangay (H-1946). . :|Beuador . ‘| 17,749 -||Awu (E-1931) 6,102 
Tungurahua (R).. , 5 -| 16,512 ||Trident (B-1954) Alaska, 6,090 
Cotacachi (E-1955) “ ‘| 16,197 ||Martin (Sm)........... 6,050 
Klyuchevskaya (E-1946)|U.S.S.R. -.|- 15,912 ||Soputan (B-1947) 5.994 
Pichincha (Q).....-..-- Ecuador...... 15,712 ||Siau (H-1949).......... 5,853 
Purace (E-1950) . 2. 1Colombiat:..... 15,604 Great Sitkin (St) 5,740 
Wrangell (Sm).. Pe VASA SIC a on oe 2h 14,006 ||Kelud (E-1951) 5,679 
Tajumulco (R)........- Guatemala....| 13,812 Batur (St)... 5,633 
Mauna Loa (E-1951)...|/Hawali.......| 13,680 |/Ternate (E-19 5,627 
Cameroons Mt. (St)....|Nigeria....... 13,350 ||Hibok Hibok 5,619 
BP ADANIAN CE). ch si. sleee © © Guatemala,... 13,333 Lewotobi Perampuan 
Erebus (Sm).........-. Antaretica.... i (HHL935) > Sains enne ee 5,591 
Acatenango (R)....-..- Guatemala....| 12,992 Kirishima (Sm) 5,577 
Colima (Sm)..........- Mexico....... 12,631 EU (QAO sc etens. +e 5,545 
ae (R) Sele Bh crises Guatemala....| 12,582 Lamongan (H-1933)....|Java..... 5,482 
Berintji (St)......-..-- Sumatra...... 12,484 ||Boleng (H-1950)....... Indonesia..... 5,443 
Santa Maria (R)....... Guatemala....| 12,362 Gamkunoro (B-1949)...|Halmahera.... 5,364 
Kronotskaya ‘Q).....-- eSB. Aaa 12,238 PAPAIN <eees 5,225 
Rindjani (E-1953)......- Indonesia... .. 12,22. 
Semeru (Sm)..:.......|Java.....---- 06 . Indonesia... .. 5,217 
TIchinskaya (Sm)......-|U.S.S.R....... 11,834 ..|Halmahera... . 4,921 
Atitlan (R)......-.---- Guatemala. ...| 11,565 . .|Kurile Islands. 4,872 
Nyiragongo (H-1948).... Belgian Congo. 11,384 .|Martinique... . ae 
ETO erable oneness Costa Rica... . 11,260 Indonesia. .... 4,757 
Slamat (E-1953) | #1247 Feeland......- 4,747 
Spurr (B-1953)......--- 11,070 ‘AlaskalAtops « 4,420 
Rai CSIR eee s : 10,932 Celebes.....-- 4,396 
Shiveluchskaya (Q) 10,820 ‘New Hebrides. 4,376 
Etna (E-1955 10,755 Celebes......- 4,367 
Torbert (E-19 0,600 Bismarck 
Lassen (Q). . c : 10,466 Archipelago . 4,278 
Dempo (St). . ,..|Sumatra...... 10,365 Akutan (H-1948)....... Aleutians... -- 4,244 
Welirang (9) : Sree bE ie ere aie won 10,354 Momotombo (E-1952)...|Nicaragua.. .. - 4,126 
Agung (E-1917)......--|Ball......---- 10,308 Conchagua (B-1947)....|Bl Salvador... 4,100 
Sundoro (Q).....--+-+--|daVa..-.---+- 10,285 Kilauéa (B-1955)......- Et ii 4,090 
Liaima (B-1955)......-|Chile.......-- 10.249 ||Seufriére-(Q)........+-- ‘4 4,048 
Tjareme (E- otwyececs PERV tater csesyaten te 10,098 Augustine (E-1935) lask: $ 3,927 
Nyamlagira a 10,023 Vesuvius (Sm)......--- T tee 3,891 
Tiiamna (St).......----|Alaska.......- 10,016 Tongkoko (Q).....--++. ; 3,770 
Shishaldin (St).......--.|Aleutians....- 9,978 ||Werung (E-1948) 3,678 
San Pedro (R).....---- 1921 Alecedo (E-1954). z 3,599 
Gede (E-1949)........- WANs soe eetes 9,705 ||Dukono (B-1950) ..|Halmahera.. . - 3,566 
Merapi (E-1955).....-- PAVE ee BOER 9,551 Okmok (St)......-. ../Aleutians..... 3,519 
Marapi (Q)........---- Sumatra.....- 9,485 Lamington (B-1951)....|New Guinea... 3,500 
Tambora (Q)..-...---- Indonesia... - 9,353 Minami (B-1955).......- JAPAN «eke 3,478 
Villarrica (-1949)..... @hile S75. ~ 9,318 ||Telica (E-1950).....--- Nicaragua..... 3,4 
Fogo (E-1951)......--- Cape Verde Isl. 9,281 Negro (B-1950)....-...|Nicaragua....- 3,204 
Ruapehu (E-1950)....-.- New Zealand. . 9,175 Stromboli (B-1955)......|Italy.....-..- 3,038 
Peuétsagé(Q).....--.+- Sumatra P 9,121 Paloé (E-1928).......-- Indonesia. .... 2,871 
Paricutin (Q).......--- Mexico. ...2.: 9,100 Sirung (H-1947)...--.-- Indonesia. ...- 2,828 
Big Ben (H-1950)....-- Heard Island. . 9,000 Krakatoa (H-1953)..... Indonesia... . . 2,667 
Tae Ch Be Baia eee Costa Rica ‘ 8,930 La Palma (Q).....+-.++ Canary Islands 2,612 
Avachinskaya (Sm)..... U.S.S.R.. ‘ 8,924 Nila (B-1932).......--- Indonesia... . . 2,562 
Pavlof (H-1950)...-, ..|Alaska, . os 8,900 Mihara (H-1954)....... Japan....t =... 2,477 
Papandajan (Sm).. ADEA yr eee 8,602 ||Batu Tara (St)......-.- Indonesia... .. 2,454 
Telong (E-1924)... .. (Sumatra... ... 8,530 Alamagan (H-1945)..... Marianas Isl. . 2,441 
Cleveland (B-1944) -7|Aleutians=—... 8,500 Novarupta (Sm)......-|Alaska........ 2,4 
(Q).< Alaska,» «> so 8,400 ||Ruang (H-1949)......-. Indonesia. .... 2,379 
_-|Japan=...-.6- 8,340 ||Tia (Q)......--- eee ees Indonesia. .... 2,162 
-|Sumatra...... 8,225 |/Teun (Q).....-..-+5+++ Indonesia... .- 2,149 
es feairreain sean ae Seen Dig regain eee ere 2408 
Mayon (B-1947, ilippine Isl.. A antiago (St).....--+-- icaragua.. : 
hes (St). : Ea ue Sumatra....-. 7,913 Yunaska (Q)......-.++. Aleutians. . 1,958 
Bromo (R)....---+--:- Jayeiy Sty eesagecs 7,848 ||Thira (St)...-------++- Cyclades Is 1,860 
Izalco (St)....-..------ Bl Salvadro... 7,828 . |Indonesia 1,831 
Ngauruhoe (E-1955)...- New Zeland... 7,515 Italy: Sse eee 1,637 
Grantor (Q)iic ser lea PHVA ceo cie ss 7,379 Revilla Giged 
Galunggung (B-1920)...|Java.....-..- 7,113 Islands..... 1,250 
Amburombu (E-1924)... Indonesia. ....- 7,051 Marianas 
Mageik (Sm).....-.--- (AIGSK Eso. +5 7,040 Islands. .... 1,047 
Sorik Marapi (B-1917) . .|Sumatra...-.-. 7,037 ||Rininahue (B-1955)....-|Chile.....-.. 1,004 
Petarangan (H-1939)....|Java vane a ‘Taal (QO). ot eee Philippine Isl.. 984 
Katmal (Q)..2- +2: +++ Spear 7,000 |Didicas (B-1952). ....-- Philippine Isl... 900 
Teng S enprana: Cis) eo tereae weenie Geil || Nwusto ou (E196) a 5 Tonga Islands. 700 
Makushin (Q)...--- |) |Aleutians..... 6,680 Anak Krakatoa (E-1950) Indonesia... . - 520 


jeily resumed activity in the summer of 1955. It has erupted many times, the first 

Pina taxing viace in 525 B. C. Two volcanoes in Chile—Nilahue and Rininahue—also were 
active in 1955, with flames visible 500 mi. and sulphurous smoke covering 3 provinces. 

nic eruptions of modern times include that of Krakatoa, on an island in the Sundra 

atgat ties Ramat and Java, which exploded Aug. 27, 1883, creating a depth of 1,000 ft. in the 

ocean. The concussion was heard 2,500 mi. away, and tidal waves killed 35,000. In 1927 Krakatoa formed 

the island of Anak-Krakatoa, which exploded, 1929, depositing an island in the hole caused in 1883. 

Another great volcanic explosion was that of Katmai, Alaska, in 1912, which resulted in the Valley 


ee aie than 30,000 le May 8, 1902. Mt. Paricuti 
, Martinque, destroyed St. Pierre and more than v0, people May 8, ¢ . Paricutin, 
ey oF Mexico City, erupted in a field Feb. 20, 1943, and is now over 9,000 ft. tall. It destroyed 


several villages but the inhabitants saved themselves. 
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World Facts—Waterfalls by Continents si : 
Famous Waterfalls 


Bears? National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 


of 
gc beside tag erie eat ct ee et are re ie re Be rg TL = 
Hoe that diminish greatly seasonally; **falls that are reduced 

pean aay tor pant of each year. When names of rivers are not shown, in most cases they are 


the same as those of the falls. 


Heght. 
Name and Location in Ft. 


~ AFRICA bars re pa (Jokulsa 4 251 
— Duque de Bra- OUI) =. 5d rete teoleace 2 a 
Ses uenie River) ...| 262|} Gull (Hvita or White Highest fall ..... 
Ruacana (Cunene PRLVER): |; Tuc wana otae ae 96 
ee SED OS WR eee 406 Italy—Tosa or Toee ae thes 50 
a—Bar. (Cascade ty; 
(Ganale Dorya River)....| © 459 me Hong 
*Tesissat Norway—Maradals...... 
Blue Nile or Abbai Mardola (Hikesdals Lake) . Kentucky 68 
SMEG) raielayecscaie te%sje == 0 aiee|- 2 L650 Srisege als (Ringdals pS secant ig Ane oes 
Verme CC) Aste wie + Lente ed X = a 
anal rya River)... 220) | “BE y Re nc ot vee oealae i Great (Potomac River). . 
atcha inthe : Vettis (Utla River). ..... (Caseade type) 
Chirombo (Ieisa River). . 880|| Voring (Isdela River)..... a tai 
N. and S. Rhodesia Sweden ous Beecsees 
*Victoria (Zambezi River).| 354!|"Handol (Handolsa River). art 75 
N. Rhodesia and Harsprang (Lulea River). . Missouri... ....+.. 
Tanganyika—*Kalambo. 705 (Cascade t ) 4 70 
Uganda +*Stora Sjotallet rt ee 
urchison (Victoria Nile (Lulea River)...... ss 215 
OR ietettronctaisievaie ss. kars, 3 120 Tannforsen 
Eaton, of South Africa (Tannan River)..... a 
ast 
Switzerland === ~~ |  ___Jl (Columbia River)...... 620 
pele aaa ae hee: Se) ie Handeck (Aar River),.... shest fall... 2.2... 542 
*Aughrabies or King Pissevache (Wildbach 
George (Orange River).| 450|| Salanfe River)..........|  213|| Palouse........,...... 198 
Natal Reichenbach (upper) 
Howick (Umgeni River). 365|| _CRosenlaui Glacier)... ... 168 
SSMUBEIE earl Ls. 3,110}) Schaffhausen 300 
Highest Fall ......... sit. Ly (Rhine River)..........| _ 67/| Snoqualmie........... 270 
ASIA **Staubbach ,Pletschen- iseonsin 
India—**Cauvery........ 299 bach" River) sss: ae Manitou (Black River). . 165 
**Gersoppa (Sharavati +Trummelbach Wyoming 
Te eG ie a 830 (Jungfrau Glaciers)...,.. Yellowstone National Pk. 
Indochina (Cascade type) Tower 132 
Khon (Mekong River)... . 70 NORTH AMERICA 109 
(Group of falls and cas- Canada 308 
cades across 8-mile wide British Columbia 
Stream) \ Takakkaw (Daly Glacier) : 
- Japan Bighést fall; ons. cscs ) nes ; 66 
B gon (Lake Chuzenji).| 330|| Panther... .//7/2777°"" 
Yudaki (Lake Yunoko), 270]! Labrador 
AUSTRALASIA Grand (Hamilton River) COE ae eee = 237 
Australia Mackenzie District = |  —‘||Brazil—Herval...._, .!. 400 
New South Wales Virginia 
‘Wentworth... ..5....., 578 (South Nahanni River)... cisco River)........... 192 
Highest fall....... share 360]| Quebec Patos-Maribondo 
ae eonbt By Beets 1,100 Mentmoreney.......... Drieciee wees Salas 115 
ueenslan: * 
come Ooomerd River)}| 210 Sees sane eaten (Alto Parané River)... 40 
Tully (Tully River)....: S20 Pana ae Brazil-Parasuay 
New Zeaiand wee. Guaira or Sete Quedas 
+Bowen (irom Glaciers)..| 540 IEE seers Senin (Alto Parana River)....] 180 
Highest fall............ 470 AIMOTICRB sar Gis sien ie British Guiana 
tSutheriand (Arthur Riv.).| 1,904/!United States Kaieteur (Potaro River) > 741 
Riighest fall; o>. ss oc 815}| Arizona King Edward VIII 
EUROPE Mooney (Havasu Creek),|. (Semang River). 
Austria—Gasteln (upper). California King George VI. 
(Ache River).,......... 207}| Feather (Fall River)... . (Utshi River)... 2.0/2; 
Gastein (lower) Yosemite National Park {Marina ({pobe River).. 
(Ache River)... ......... 280 Bridgivell cou, . 28s se « Highest fall ooo e i. we 
?+Golling (Schwarzbach Hifinoustte. |. ie. kek. 
oC) Sa ; 200 Nevada (Merced River) | _ 594||_ (Funza River)......._. 
{Krimml (Krimml Glacier)| 1,300 “Ribbons teks 
Highest fal... 025... 460, Vernal (Merced River) . 
France—Gavarnie * Yosemite fupper) seeeee | 1,430]! _ trib. AMazon)..... 2.” 200 
(Pyrenees Glaciers) . . 1,385]| _* Yosemite Gower)... )/: 3,212 
Great Britain—Wales, . ||| + Colorado AS Bilghest tall. cea, eee 2, 
Pistyll (Cain River)... || 150 Beven. sip depee Roukenaan > ooh ico re 2.000 


On the basis of mean annual flow combined with considerable height, Guaira is the world’s greatest 
waterfall. Its estimated mean annual flow is 470,000 cusecs (cubic feet per second). A greater volume 
of water passes over Stanley Falls in the Congo River, but not one of its seven cataracts; spread out 
over a distance of nearly 60 miles, is higher than 10 feet. 


The estimated mean annual flows of other great waterfalls are: Khon, 400,000 to 420,000 cusecs; Ni- 


aeTa, 212,200; Paulo Afonso, 100,000; Urubupunga, 97,000; Iquazt, 61,660; Patos-Maribondo, 53,000; 
Victoria, 38,430; Grand (Labrador), 30,000 to 40,000; and Kaieteur 23,400. 


Cauvery, in India, is one of the most variable waterfalls. It is known to have fluctuated from 
mere trickle in the dry period to 667,470 cusecs during the monsoon season, : 


Niagara Falls 


The Niagara river carries the water of Lake Erie to Lake Ontario, a descent of 326 ft. in 36 miles. 
It flows over two cataracts at Niagara: Horseshoe Fall, in Canada, 160 ft, tall, and Amer 


rvoir. Over 
212,000 cubic ft. of water per second passes over the Falls, 94% over Horseshoe, The river below 


Goat Island is 92 ft. deep. The Whirlpool Rapids, about half a mile below are located in a gorge 


— 


Source: Chief of Eng: s, U. S. Army 
Figures in 


Ze 


SUSPENSION 
Golden Gate (238)..|San ——e Bay.. 


3)... .|San Fran. Bay... 
itestone..|East R., N.¥.C.. 


ppi R.. 
Arse Huron, Mich. 
. |Mississippi R 
ait Lawrence ‘R. 


eee {Mites R.. 
NOS. oe Ohio River..... 
-:|Gatskil, 2 N.Y... 


= 

, Calif... 
STEEL ARCH 
New York City.| 1,652 


tR.,N. ¥.C. 977 
Niagara Fails... 950 
Harlem River 800 
Pittsburgh..... 778 


640 
Colorado River. 616 
eer 600!) 
Oregon: .....-- 600 
lari we ye gat # 592 
1917 4 River... |Cleveland, Ohio 591 
1874 Miss, River).'St. Louis....... 520 
1888 a NYC. labo es ¢ 
1941 |st. Georges......- elaware...... 
18489 igh e Bridge. Y.C.{Harlem a River. 496 
CONCRETE ARCH 
19312 |Westipghouse..... [Pittsburgh . 425 
1923 |Cappelen........- [Minneapolis . 400 
1930 ack’s Run........ burgh 400) 


tall. It is 4,200 feet in length and 


%an Francisco Transbay has suspension spans each 2,310 ft. 


span 1,400 ft. long. 


iThe Golden Gate Fig cat crosses the portal of the harbor of & 
is the longest single span in the wor. 


other official 
() are Png bcs above water nS need ns 


Bridge 
CONTINUOUS TRUSS 


{oy water and iow steels 


845 
804 
5 s\eae a 
eel eee 680 
scenes [ODIO RAVER oa 675 
672 
a5. eere eee 670 
Sta prone 628 
Ae 616 
er gir 616 
wee cree. [MIMO 5 525 sen 567 
562 
550 
Spel ek 535 
ie 533 
oho aie 525 
SIMPLE TRUSS 
Ohio River..... 720 
skagen 716 
700 
668 
665 
644 
640 
608 
598 
586 
Bde 546 
aie 542 
533 
531 
a eiete + s 526 
360 
PLATE GIRDER 
..|Hartford, Conn. 300 
‘|Gleveland, Ohio 271 
ya Amboy, 
No Ss425 eee 250 
VERTICAL LIFT 
*Cape Cod Canal. .|Massachusetts. . 544 
Marine Parkway...|New York phi 540 
Burlington, N. J...|Delaware R.. ro 
420 
408 
‘Minnesota. 386 
Jacksonville, Fla. 386 
.|Ohio River..... 365 
. |Hudson River. 341 
.|Hudson River. 341 
332 
328 
325 
322 
310 
310 
309 
300 
300 
300 
300 
SWING SPAN 
*Fort Madison... .|Mississippi R.. . 525 
*Willamette R.....|Portland, Ore... 521 
*East Omaha..... Missouri R..... 519 
Yorktown......... York-River, Va.| 18500 
*Arthur Kill...... New York City. 496 
*Duluth, Minn... .|St. Louis Bay... 486 
4#G.M.&N.RB.R. |Chicago..... 474 
*Sioux City, Ia.. Ge R. ae 
cies 450 
BASCULE 
*Sault Ste. Marie..,Michigan...... 336 
Erie Avenue......|Lorain, Ohio.... 333 
Chattanooga...... Tennessee R.... 310 
Broadway........ Portland, Ore... 278 
*JTerminal Ry.....|Chicago....... 275 
Wells Street....... Chicago. . ; 268 
Outer Drive....... Chieago. 264 
*Sixteenth Street. .|Chicago. 260 
apoty 2 aay a. . |Delaware R j 260 
Michigan Blvd.....'Chicago...-... 256 
FLOATING BRIDGE 
Lake Washington. .|Seattle.......-! 11 6,561 


long; 


an Francisco. 


s# Its towers are 746 feet 
3 of 1,160 ft., and a cantilever 


e to anchor: 
nds: American span 800 ft) Canadian 750 . The '@ con- 
tinuous t fuss - as ey Ls spans, a steel arch of 348-ft. Span, and a suspension of a0-ft. 
span and 1: . underclearance, ‘ 

6The Triborough Bri in N.Y.C. consists of a suspension bri e of 1,380 ft. channel span and 705 
ft. side ae over the Best River at Hell Gate; a vertical lift br: over the Harlem River with a 
span of 310 ft.; fixed truss spans over the Bronx Kills with 7 of 350 it.; ee 
duct eae ae = Queens, on Wards and Randalls Island, over Little Hell Gate and in 

®Rebuil 1898. 

h in the world. - 

Sie ian Sep iene oe N.Y.C., has the longest plate girder, fixed steel arch in the world. 
The main central span is flanked by 300-ft. continuous steel girder viaducts of 60-ft. spans. The total 
Jength of steel is 1,555 feet and the total length of entire structure is 2,000 feet. 

ent in 1931. 


it. with i f 880 ft., width 18 ft., height of 
sas , it is 1,260 ft. lo: @ main span o: me Re 
Be et ee och es "ee 3 4,200 strands of galvanized wire. 


Lower 
Peninsula, to the vicinity of St. Ignace, in the Upper Peninsula. With approaches it will be 5 mi. 


Lakes of the World — 
Source: National Geographic Society 
Name Continent Area sq. mi.; Length mi. | Depth feet ; Eley. feet 


235 SES See 
DEE stats ie ete as ..|Asia-Europe. .. 168,890 760 3,104 —92 
ecto er ee aaa Ranis North America... 31,820 350 1,302 
DLO eso Atriqg gs isi ce. 26,640 200 270 3,720 
Be Bierce ees Oa EO Singer See efte 24,600 289 223 174 
PUEON Se erearstcie cies Sisters «2-56 ore America... Be.040 ane — : 
Michigan. . el Narerrin pas 4 
: . Africa... 22] 13" 700 450 4,708 2,534 
12,150 385 6,712 a; 
12,000 195 270 3 
11,170 325 2,015 519 
11,000 350 2,316 1,550 
9,940 241 210 574 
9,398 260 70 713 
7,540 193 778 248 
7,100 120 730 lL 
6,670 . 300 85 1,115 
2, 6,300 130 24 8 
* 6,300 100 100 
POE RS Nemes Eo Sas aia oT Europe.......... 3,820 145 408 108 
PMNs Tadeo N nk Australia...) 2! 3,700 | 115 ant —39 
COW G) segs aa an ea A PROR: rare k kere 3,475 rte (Paes SRS 8 1,230 
SUM GACH i es acieiatay ss a ibe cs South America, . . 3,200 130 1,000 12,506 
DRCHPAR WA ac be Sma North America... 3,089 100 200 110 
Athabasea...............|North America. _| 3,058 195 300 699 
ATOMIOCOL ial. sa 8 Wiss ona ee North America. . . 2,444 eel (ae, TR 1,150 
JETh OU) SR Se rr rr vt ere 2,390 115 2,297 5,279 
PIEDRA ee ee ce TN GRY Sie 2,300 90 50 4,183 
JMET. COR ES ae See aaa Australia........ 2,230 130) Coiba Se ge sae —25 
Tsing Hai (Koko Nor)... .. RNR MS ean ae 2,200 68 10,515 
Viinern.... E 2,149 87 144 
Nettilling ... . 2,100 70 100 
innipegosis . 2,036 122 831 
VBI Raat tit teach gras Sievers, «| ASUBE A cy tes eke 2 000 BOW Spee ee 5,643 
Hamun-i-Helman 2,000 90 10 1,550 
Tung Ting..... 2,000 75 Giiaieis . 3 
Bangweulu..... 1,900 60 15 3,765 
Nipigon.......... 1,870 0 540 85% 
Manitoba........... i 1,817 120 12 814 
PSOE erro Ccis Sona . |Asi 1,700 5. ieenieers 226 
UN Silas Saleh An Africa 1,640 100 55 2,030 
TOUDAWOG iiss eiisieeicecc cares ‘ 1,600 ee 7 
MSPAMOUD ED etttvass sscjecterw oe os Australia... . , 1,600 90 PON eke meee 
Great Salt Lake.......././ North America... - 1,500 75 30 4,200 


Lake of the Woods......_. North America. . , 1,346 70 36 1,060 
ees When hn ea i eee ee 
Whippoorwill and Other Birds of the Night 
Source: National Geographic Society 
Voices of the night include those of the whip- branches. Like other goatsuckers, it sits length- 
poorwill, poorwill, chuck-will’s-widow and Mer- wise on limbs for disguise. In daytime most 
rill’s pauraque, The nighthawk (bull bat) is an- goatsuckers rest among fallen leaves where their 
other, but differs in being both seen and heard. fluffy feathers, gray, buff and brown, are best 

All these birds belong to the goatsucker family, concealed. 
an unenchanting name bestowed by Old World 
herdsmen. Hearing the repetitive calls near their Nests are disdained by the night singer, Its two 
herds, the farmers believed the birds subsisted on mottled or marbled eggs are laid on gravel patches 
stolen milk. on bare ground or leaves. When disturbed, the 
The goatsuckers actually eat large insects, taken chuck-will’s-widow strives to distract intruders 
on the wing. They are aided by expansive mouths; by erratic flutterings on the ground. Sometimes 
that of the chuck-will’s widow can encompass it takes the eggs in its mouth and settles else- 
small birds. One was seen off the American coast where. The whippoorwills and poorwills use 
catching flying warblers. Hummingbirds, perhaps similar distracting tactics, but this is not the 
mistaken for large moths, have been eaten by the practice of the pauraque, a tropical bird that lives 
chuck-will’s-widow. in the lower Rio Grande Valley. Piercing the 
The whippoorwill’s Latin name, antrostomus night with its call of “‘pau ra kee,’’ the bird is 
vociferus (cave mouth, loud voice) derives from sensitive to light, although it flies well by day 
the bird’s pet aed. sore nying « cry. John 
Burroughs, the naturalist, once counte 1,088 con- The nighthawk can be seen rangin 
tinuous calls from one bird. After a half-minute skies. An aerial acrobat while pursuine Te 
silence, as if to get its breath} the whippoorwill it was for years a target of hunters. It is now 
unloosed another series of 390 calls, protected by law. Nighthawks hatch their eggs 
Distance enhances any whippoorwill’s perform- in the bare depressions of gravel bars, pastures 
ance. Heard close up, the voice sounds harsh. The and sand spits. Sometimes they nest on the flat 
whippoorwill sings while perched on logs or low gravel-topped roofs of tall buildings. 
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Largest Lakes in United States by States 


‘Source: National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 
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: _ Notable Tall Buildings in United States Cities 
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530 World Facts—Notable Tall Buildings 


Height is from the sidewalk to the of roof, including thouse, tower, statue or light . 
S*atop building, Bat does not. include & time woke, { 
7 
| 


Stories,Height 
No. tt. 


City 


New York City, Manhattan 
Empire State, 34 St., 5th Ave...... 
An 222 ft. mak 


Irving Trust, 1 Wall Street........ 56 
A an oe gs Ave.... 557 
o. 10 Eas FEOter se. 
General Electric, Lexington Ave... Waekér 206 2s = 5 0 eta nite eae 45 555 
New York Life, 51 Madison Ave... Field, 135 S. LaSalle St.......... 42 535 
Singer, 149 Broadway............ e LaSalle Street... 2. -.......74- 49 
U.S. Court House, 505 Pearl St... Morrison Hotel, 79 W. Madison 45 526 
Municipal, Park Row & Centre St. Pure , 35 E. Wacker Drive. .... 5 
Socony Mobile Bldg., Bast 42nd St. coln Tower, 75 E. Wacker Dr 519 
N. Y. Central, 230 Park Ave...... Carbide & Carbon, 230 N. Mich 7 50. 
Continental Bank, 30 Broad St.... e-Wacker, 22 - LaSalle St 41 491 
herry-Neth’tands, 5th Ave., 59th St American National Bank......... 479 
ortation, 225 Broadway.... ‘Bankers, 105 W. Adams St 41 476 
United Nations Secretariat........ Continental Companies........... 32 475 
Ritz Tower, Park Ave. & 57th St. . American Furniture Mart......... 24 474 
Bankers T: Ww treets | cach Sheraton Hotels... 2.552. ote 471 


rust, 6 
Equitable, 120 Broadway......... 
Nelson Towers, 7th Ave. & 34th St. 


Mutual Life, 1740 Broadway...... Tribune Tower, 435 N. Mich. Ave. 36 462 
44d Madison Av.......... ‘; eeties Roanoke, 11 le Sh. oi 452 
International, miubkeicsice. Canter. ‘ ulcughby 2 eo 8 S. Mich Ave. 83 438 
Bank of New York, treet PEMDPlE. .. 1 eee eee eee 

Navarre, 512 Seventh Avenue. . An add'l 169 ft. to top of cross...]....... 569 
1407 Broadway Realty Corp. . 32 398 
United Nations, 405 E. 42nd St 34 394 
No. 22 East 40th Street...... ‘ 5 394 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine..|....... 24 360 
N. Y. RelenBOne. 140 West St..... 32 347 
Chase National Bank, 18 Pine St. . Builders, 228 N e 2 342 
Time & Life, Rockefeller Center... Merchandise Mart.....:......... 24 340 
Con. Edison, 14th St. & Irving PI... Conrad Hilton Hotel............. 25 340 
New Yorker Hotel............... 201 North® Wells: ott. seek ee 28 336 
McGraw-Hill, 333 West 42d St.... Morton, 208 W. Wash. St......... 21 332 
Essex House, Central Park South. . Narragansett Apartments......... 2 332 
Metropolitan, Madison Ave.,24thSt. London Guarantee and Accident.. . 21 325 
WOUrs GREATER OAVE 2)... Se aay aie Socony-Vacuum................. 7 

Daily News, 220 Bast 42d St...... Daily News, 400 W. Madison St 25 302 
Chrysler Building East........... 32:.W: Rangoiph...6 ¢ amet eau on 29 


Carlyle, Madison Ave. & 76th St.. 


Esso, Rockefeller Center.......... 33 
RKO, Rockefeller Center Carew Tower, 441 Vine St...... | 48 | 574 


Maritime Exchange Bldg 34 a8 
Hotel McAlpin 19 223 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral Cleveland, Ohio 
1730-1750 Broadway Terminal “Power! o.oo sk eas be 52 708 
112 West 34th St Tallest outside N. Y. C, | 
300 Park Ave.... Ohio-Bell Telephone. ............ 24 360 
ue Park Avenue Dallas, Texas 
ever House, 390 Park Ave Republic Bank 36 598 
pest ane peek 33 551 
Williamsburgh Savings Bank, Senos Fetroleum Bldg. . 31 430 
No. 16 Court freot.. ocak Bell Telephone Bldg 18 377 
Chamber of Commerce Bld Corrigan Bldg 27 327 
CEC. ei i Republic Bank Bld 21 323 
N. Y, Tele. Go., 101 Wilougn Tower Petroleum Bldg 23 315 
Court Chambers, 86 Court St ia og opel Nay Se ae Bs asa 
St. ia, ae . oy RO WOR IGS) 2 cere hs 8 
corsmidtotel,..b4 Clark st Santa Fe Bldg. (ist unit)... 7°27 20 300 
A Rio Grande: Lifes... ess... cea 19 297 
State Office Building....,........ Corrigan Tower s\..> eekalacie es ga 282 
Home Savings Bank...°'))'7 °° *' Medloal Arts: dint. worsen ec vo aee 20 281 
State Bank of Albany..... 911°) |” Fidelity Union Life............ 2: 20 275 
Central Terminal Warehouse Bell Tetephane) aii. Persrae cles at 4 265 
National Savings Bank.....// 1. .! Statler Hotel.............. 0.004. 18 219 
= Baker: Hotels 4 <3. nee eee 19 218 


ayton, Ohio 


D 
Grady Memorial Hospital... |.) | |” pee Bete oie St..... -| 23 | 275 


Daniel & renee t eee 
aniels & Fisher Tower.......... 
Mathieson, Balto & Light......... ile ‘High Genter, pak Baek ae ae 3g 334 
Hearst Tower, 222 E. Balto. St.. || Denver: Club Blden. oases on ten. 23 277 
Emerson Tower, Eutaw & Lombard Mountain States Tele. & Tele. . ||” 17 250 
aoe paliipore siotal Soe ae 289 Des Moines, lowa 
Jonsolidated Gas Aes eRe a 2. : 
Commercial Credit Bldg....1 1). |! 259 ert eh dom ea ogee. ara it 4 | one 
Boston, Mass. troit, Mich 
U.S. Custom House............. 32 496 ||Penobscot, 637 Griswold” 
gone eno Bldg. ren ee 26 495 ||Guard: an, 5 Pek eae aa Be 40 ry 
edera . eae O. cee 22 345 ||Book Tower, 1227 Wash. Blvd. eae 35 472 
Wie re citn e ‘ida se eee 20 298 ||David Scott, 1150 Griswold....... 8 436 
ne ee eo OS. simran eee 20 298 ||Fisher, W. Grand Blvd. & 2d St... 28 420 
Ez. ual Ing. Co... cca2 aan 10 250 ||Barium Tower, 51 Cadillac SQicisycs 0 416 


- David Broderick Tower... 
Buhl, 535 a iS 
Mich Bell Tele., 1365 Case 

ton Cadillac Hotel . 


: _ World Facts—Notable Tall Buildings 
NOTABLE TALL BUILDINGS IN UNITED STATES CITIES (Continued) 
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hat 
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ay 


Henry Ford Hosp. & Clinic....... 
avid Whitney Bldg............. 
Tower-Cadillac, Bates & CadillacSq. 
Ford Bldg., 615 Griswold......... 


Fort Worth Texas 
Continental Life Ins. Bldg........ 
Fair Store, 303 W. 7th.........-- | 


Hartford, Conn. 
‘Travelers Ins. Co........ tae gee 
Hartford Conn. Trust Co.........- 
Southern New England Tele. Co... 
MOS OO. ees OS Poa ee 
Hotel Statler.......-..+-+ eigen tie 


Houston, Texas 
Gulf, 710 Main St. .-.......---65 
Neils Eperson, 802 Travis.......-- 
Houston Club, 807 Rusk..... ae 
Sterling, Fannin and Texas. 


City Natl. BE., Main & McKinney. | 
Petroleum, 1312 Texas St.....--.- 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Merchants Bank ae ea Be . 


Fletcher Trust, 108 N. Penn...... 
Circle LOWE?» 5-8. -65 += oe ees 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Prudential Ins. Co..of Amer.....-. | 
Independent Life & Accident Co... 


: Jersey City, N. J. 
Medical Center, Tuberculosis...... | 
Medical Center, 4 other bidgs....- 


Kansas City, Mo. 
K. C. Light and Power........--- 
ey. 911 Walnut St.......-.- 
OSU Ee ee eae 
Telephone. .......---=+.---+-- 
Bryant, 11th and Grand Sts.. 
Federal Reserve, 10th & Grand. 
Jackson County Court House... 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Sterick Bldg.......--..+---+++> 
Incl. 100-ft. sign _. 

Columbian Mutual Life Tower... 
Exchange Building.....-..+-.--+++ 
Miami, Fia. 

Dade Co. Court House......-.-.-- i 
Du Pont Bidg., 169 E. Flagler...-- | 
Miami Daily News Bidg......---- 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
bg LIAM i me oS ee es eee 
Wisconsin Telephone Co......---- | 
Milwaukee Gas Light.....-.-.---- | 
Schroeder Hotel......-----+++--- | 
Wisconsin Tower....--<©.-.-++-+> 

Minneapolis, Minn. : 
Foshay Tower, 821 Marquette Ave. 
Repel BuldIng. 7... s+ .- += | 
North Western Bell Telephone... .- 
Rand Tower, 527 Marquette Ave. . 

Montgomery, Ala. 
Jefferson Davis Hotel (1)......--- 
Bell Building......-.----++-+-+++: 
First Nat'l Bank.......----+++>- 
Greystone Hotel (2) pea cteaie eo atsied |: 
ey including 75-ft. radio Silene 
2) including 35-ft. sign 
Newark, N. J. 
Raymond-Commerce. ...-..-.--++ 
National Newark & Essex Bank 
American Insurance Company. 
Prudential Insurance Company. 
WN. J. Bell Tele. Co.....-------++: 
Martiand Medical Center......--- 
Military Park Bldg...-..---.---+-- 
Gibraltar Building SOP De axe fe. 
oN Benefit Life Ins. Co....--- 


S) 
& 


. Bank 
The antenna tower of pater 


sae 


ade 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

"DOW en «2 vn hans peer 
atue of Wm. Penn 
Phila. Saving Fund Society 
Lincoln-Liberty, Broad & Chestnut 
Girard Trust, Broad & Chestnut... 
Lewis Tower, 15th & Locust 
pes emi en Trust sn tye 


uirer 
Land Title, Broad & Chestnut. 
anso 


1616 Walnut Street : 
Chateau Crillon, 19th & Locust.... 
Building 


ttsburgh, Pa 


Bell Telephone, 1010 Pine St... ..- 


First Natl. Bank Bidg 
Including 100-foot sign 
. 8. Post Office Bldg. . 


Alamo National Bldg.. 
Milan Bidg., 115 W. T 
San Francisco, Calif, 


Equitable Life Assurance Bldg 
Standard Oil, Sansome 
100 McAllister Bldg 


L. C. Smith, 506 Second 
Northern Life Tower.....-.--++-> 
900 University Street 
Spokane, Wash 
Paulsen Medical & Den 
Old National Bank Bldg 
Pauisen Bldg., Riverside 
Syracuse, N. 


National Bank of Tulsa...... 
Philtower, 427 So. Boston 5 
Washington, D. C 


Munsey Trust Bldg 


acred Heart Cathedral......-+--|-+> 


. Federal Trust Company.....----- 


[} 
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OTHER TALL BUILDINGS AND FOREIGN STRUCTURES 


: = 
Other buildings (height in feet in parentheses) Pyramid of in Egypt (450); and St. Peter 
are: Akron, Ohio First Natl. Tower Bldg., in Vatican v 448). (629), the 


The eS Ulm Cathedral 
sf ih in , 

23 (saa); Baton Roige, La, State Capital, gi Catedral of Cologne (Sia) ‘both sp Geimany, ate 
(450); Birmingham, Ala., Comer Bldg., 27 (325); the Strassburg Cathedral (468): St Stephen's, 
Columbus, Ohio, Lincoln-Veque Tower, om ee Vienna (41); Saligbuty cathedral, land (406): 
Ca of Seville, ; Antwerp Cathe- 

Suiath, Minn., Alworth Bldg., 16 (247); Lincoln, dra} Belgium (397): Toramo of Cremona, ee 
Nebr., State Capitol fis acl Sat ii gnramne (387): Freiburg Cathedral, cra Ree Bs 
. en, Conn., Ha: ‘aul’s thedr: zy ._ and ; 
uae a Brovideries, R. I., Industrial St. Patrick’s R. C. Cathedral (340), and See Ss 


. Bldg., 26 (420). . Church of England Cathedral (300), both 
Bei aeies gereohureet ies Eiffel Tower (984.25); bourne, Australia. 


_ Principal Foreign Rivers 
Source: National Geographic Society 


River Outfiow 
Albany..... 
Amazon pete 
5 00|| P €3 ...-|Madeira River.} 950 
Cah cet ; : Bia - 12/000 Saguenay... .|St. Law. Riv... i28 
mone * Gulf of St. Law 1,045 
5 ee ae o.| 325 
sis ais 1288 
antic an.|1, 
ial Bue a 
an... 
Atlantic Ocean.| 250 
Sea. ./1,650 
Amour River 


5 See Aral Sea... 2... 1,77 
ON sk eee Sea of Azov... Atlantic Ocean.| 550 
Drava......|Danube River. North Sea... 215 
ae uphrates, 1,150 
u Basis 
b \Danube River.| 800 
«-|Paraé River... .!1,700 
rela rugu Hit ele Ia Pinta poe 
Sart mae jay. ....|Riodela jl, 
H 10 : hn Usumaeinta, :|Gulf of Mexico! 690 
ROT amaren 420||Volga..... 1: Caspian Sea. . .|2,290 
apa Amazon River. |1,850/|Weser.._- 7" "|North Sea.....| 500 
Wisla. -|Bay of Danzig.) 630 
Yangtze -|East China Sea|3,100 
700|| Yapura Amazon River.|1,500 
ea Yellow, see 
ee Gulf of Lion...| 500 Hwang 
Yish.....j/Ob River..... | Yenisei..... Kara Sea... ..'2,360 
An Bites 200 Soot Atlantic Ocean. 200)/ Yukon Bering Sea... |/1,979 
Kootenay. Zambe 


400]/Rio Grande. |Gulf of Mexico. 1,885 


-\Indian Ocean-.|1,600 


The source of the St. Lawrence River is in the State of Minnesota. The St. Lawrence is viewed 
as a part of the Great Lakes Waterway and its source is considered the head of the St. Louis 
River which feeds into Lake Superior. The St. Louis River rises in Minnesota. 

Area (sq. miles) of great river basins—Amazon (2,053,318); Congo (1,339,923); Nile (1,119,652) 
Mississippi-Missouri (1,243,700): La een (1,198,000); Yenisei (1,042,000); Ob (934,000); Lena (932000) 


. 100); Yangtze (689,000); St. Lawrence (565,200); Volga ay : 
0,000); Danube (320,300); Colorado (246,000); Rio Grande (171,890). se 


The Great Lakes 


Source: United States Lake Survey, Corps of Engineers, Detroit, Mich, 


Superior | Michigan) Huron Erie Ontario 
IEMA crocs irs vig ch lice Ce 350 307 206 241 193 
PRE RUMEMUNER mshi ch \capatc fc. are ea 160 118 183 vf 3 
Deepest soundings in feet... 2.12) ) 212012 207°: 2,302 23 750 210 778 
Area (sq. miles) water surface—U. 8.171 51° °° ° 20,710 22,400 9,110 4,990 3,550 
Canada. . LE TY wtiein eae ; 4,940 3,970 
Total Area (sq. miles) U. S. and Canada..| 31,820 22,400 23,010 9,930 7,520 
Area (sq. miles) entire drainage basin—U. S,...” 37,440 67,860 25,310 22,750 18,830 
Canada..| 42,560 |.../....- 47,310 9,740 15,970 
Total Area (sq miles) U. S. and Canada../ 80,000 67,860 72,620 32,490 34,800 
Mean surface above mean tide at New York in feet oes Pegi 580.60, 572.34 246.04 
46° 25 41° 3 43° 00 41° 23° 43° 11’ 
BROOMGGENOLED. 4.0 a pes ees 49° 90 46° 8, 46: ie 42° 53’ 44° 15’ 
BEHGOMAWVOBU sf.) caches. ei ae ds eee ‘ 
Longitude, West : : | 92° 06" 88° 02/ 84° 45/ 83° 29° 79° 53° 
National boundary line in miles.......,....... 282; None 260.8 251.5 174.6 
United States shore line ine. islands in miles, | ‘| 1,427 1,661 740 490 331 


Figures for mean surface above mean tide at from Duluth, Minn., to eastern outiet on Lake 
New York are the average for 95 yeats—1860-1954. Ontario is 1,160 miles. Lake Michigan is the 
Maximum and minimum monthly mean eleva- largest lake entirely in the United States, 


tions since 1860 of the surface of the Great Lakes A i i 
above mean tide at New York—Superior, 604.05 Pad itr a Hot which Teg vow basin of 


eric the waterway through which Lake Huron dis- 

ie aes Ss eee Michigan-Hur- charges into Lake Erie. It has low Marshy shores 
574.70 (May "1982; 569.43 (rep B36 ete: and a natural maximum depth of about 21 fect 
34929 (June, Tee Sees (Nov. 1934)" @rl0, tts low-water datum is 573.5 feet above mean sea 
The Great Lakes form’ the largest body of fresh Jevel. Its extreme length is 26 Miles and extreme 

' ; width 24 miles. The improved steamer ch 1 

water in the world and with their connecting Width 2 er Channel is 
Waterways rank as the world’s largest inland water 181 miles long, with least width of 700 feet and 
transportation unit. The Lakes form a cheap and depth of 25 feet. Of the 


Teady means for the transportation of wheat from surface 200 are in the United States and 290 in 
the Canadian prairies to the East. The distance Canada. 


A i ad 
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National Parks and Other Units of the National Park System 


Source: National Park Service. Revised Figures as of June 30, 1955 


NATIONAL PARKS 
(The year is that of creation of the park; figures in parentheses show area, in acres.) 


Acadia, 1919, Maine (30,378)—The group of 
anite mountains upon Mount Dredart Island, also 
choodic Point on mainland. 
al ema 1944, Texas (692,305) on bend of Rio 
Bryce Canyon, 1928, Southwestern Utah (36,010) 
—Box canyon filled with countless array of fantas- 
tically eroded pinnacles of vivid coloring. 
Carlsbad Caverns, 1930, Southeastern New 
Mexico (45,847)—Stupendous caverns, not yet 
wholly explored, limestone decorations. 
Crater Lake, 1902, Southwestern Oregon (160,- 
290)—Lake of extraordinary blue in crater of ex- 
500 to 2,000 feet high. 


2 

ies, 1947. Southern Florida (1,258,640)— 
in the United 

States; extensive watercourses: abundant bird life. 

(999,320)— 

Rugged mountain region of great beauty, more 

glaciers. 


Great Smoky Mountains. 1930, Ni 
and Tennessee (507,168)—Massive mountain uplift: 
magnificent forests. 

Hawaii, 1916, Hawaii (176.951)—Interesting vol- 
eanic areas—Kilauea and Mauna Loa, active vol- 
canoes on the island of Hawaii; Haleakala, a huge 
extinct volcano on the island of Maui. 

Hot Springs, 1921, Middle Arkansas (986)— 
Hot Springs said to have therapeutic value. Bath- 
houses under Government supervision. 

Isle Royale, 1940, Michigan (133,839)—Largest 
island in Lake Superior; rugged forested wilderness. 

Kings Canyon, 1940, Middle Eastern California 
(453,718)—Sierra wilderness with numerous peaks 
13,000 to 14,000 feet high: park also contains groves 
of giant sequoias. i 

Lassen Volcanic, 1916, Northern California (104,- 
161)—Only recently active volcano in United States 
proper. Lassen Peak, 10,453 feet; Cinder Cone, 
6,913 feet; hot springs, mud geysers. 

Mammoth Cave, 1936, Southwestern Kentucky 
(50,696)—-Series of caverns including spectacular 
onyx cave formation. Became nationally known in 
the war of 1812 when saltpeter from the cave was 
used in making gunpowder. 

Mesa Verde, 1906, Southwestern Colorado (51,- 
018)—Most notable and best preserved prehistoric 
cliff dwellings in the United States. 

Mount McKinley, 1917, South Central Alaska 
(1,939,319)—Highest mountain in North America; 
caribou, Dall sheep, and other spectacular wildlife. 

Mount Rainier, 1899. West Central Washington 
(241,571)—Greatest single-peak glacial system in 
the United States, radiating from the summit and 
slopes of an ancient volcano; dense forests. 

Olympic, 1938, Northwest Washington (888,537) 
—Notable_as-finest. remnant of the Pacific North- 
west forests, including the famous ‘‘rain forests.”’ 
and for its numerous glaciers; also as the sum- 
mer feeding ground for the rare Roosevelt Elk. 

Platt, 1906, Southern Oklahoma (912)—Numer- 
ous cold mineral springs. 

Rocky Mountain, 1915, North Middle Colorado 
(255,632)—Heart of the Rockies, snowy range, 
peaks 11,000 to 14,255 feet altitude. Remarkable 


records of glacial period. ‘ 

Sequoia, 1890, Middle Eastern California (385,- 
178)—Great groves of giant sequoias, world’s 
largest and probably oldest living things; magnifi- 
cent High Sierra scenery, including Mount Whit- 
ney, highest mountain in United States proper. 

henandoah, 1935, in Northern Virginia (193,473) 
_Satstanding scenic section of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. 

Wind Cave, 1903, Southwestern South Dakota 
(27,893). Limestone caverns having several miles of 
galleries and numerous chambers containing pe- 
culiar formations. Buffalo herd. , 

Yellowstone, 1872, Northwestern Wyoming, 
Southwestern Montana, and Northeastern Idaho 
(2,213,207)—More geysers than in all rest of world 
together. Boiling springs; mud volcanoes; petrified 
forests. Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone, remark- 
able for gorgeous coloring. Large lakes; many 
large streams and waterfalls. Great wild animal 


BE nnasite, 1890, Middle Eastern California (757,- 
619)—Mountainous region of unusual beauty: Yo- 


semite and other inspiring gorges; man tert: 

of extraordin: height: 3 oom of By amie 

> roma Piet epee Utah (94,241)—Mag- 
ion Canyon 

2.600 fees, with CEs ee rea gpa 


a NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARKS 

raham Lincoln, 1939, Kentucky (117)—Tradi- 
tional birthplace cabin of Abraham vont en- 
closed in memorial building on site of birthplace. 

Appomattox Court House, Virginia (968). 

Chalmette, 1939, Louisiana (70)—Part of the 
ground on which the Battle of New Orleans was 
fought, Jan. 8, 1815. 

Colonial, 1936, Virginia (7,131)—includes most 
of Jamestown Island, site of the first permanent 
English settlement in America; historic Yorktown; 
the parkway connecting these and other Colonial 
rec Colonial Williamsburg, Cape Henry Me- 

Morristown, 1933, New Jersey (958)—Sites of 
important military encampments during the Revo- 
lution; Washington’s Headquarters, 1779-80. 

Saratoga, 1948, New York (2,322)—Scene of the 
American victory over the British General Bur- 
goyne, 1777; turning point of the Revolution and 
recognized as one of the decisive battles of world 


history. yNaTIONAL MILITARY PARKS 


Chickamauga and Chattanooga (8,189), Ga.- 
Tenn. Fort Donelson (103), Dover, Tenn. Fred- 
ericksburg and Spotsylvania. County Battlefields 
Memorial (2,421), Fredericksburg, Va. Gettysburg 
(2,709), Gettysburg, Pa. Guilford Courthouse (149), 
Greensboro, N. C. Kings Mountain (4,012), Kings 
Creek, S. C, Moores Creek (42), Currie, N. C, 
Petersburg (1,505), Petersburg, Va. Shiloh (3,730), 
Pittsburg Landing, Tenn. Stones River (324), 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. Vicksburg (1,330), Vicksburg, 


Miss. NATIONAL BATTLEFIELD SITES 


; —), N. Y. 
(west side of Bronx River parkway at foot of Chat- 
terton Hill), memorials. 


NATIONAL BATTLEFIELD PARKS 

Kennesaw Mountain, 1947, Georgia, (3,094)— 
Commemorates the Battle of Kennesaw Mountain, 
a major battle of Sherman’s flanking movement 
through the heart of the South known as the 
Atlanta Campaign. 

Manassas, Virginia (1,719). Site of Bull Run 
and Manassas battles. 

Richmond, 1944, Virginia (684)—Scene of battles 
in defense of Richmond during war between the 
States. waTIONAL MEMORIAL PARK 

Theodore Roosevelt, 1947, North Dakota (68,510) 


—Badlands along Little Missouri River; part of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s Elkhorn Ranch. 


NATIONAL CEMETERIES 

Administered by the National Park Service he- 
cause of their historical interest. 

Antietam (11.36), Sharpsburg, Md. 

Battleground (1.03), Washington, D. C. 

Fort Donelson (15.34), Dover, Tenn. 

Fredericksburg (12.00), Fredericksburg, Va. 

Gettysburg (15.55), Gettysburg, Pa. 

Poplar Grove (8.72), Petersburg, Va. 

Shiloh (10.25), Pittsburg Landing, Tenn. 

Stones River (20.09), Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

Vicksburg (117.85), Vicksburg, Miss. 

Yorktown (2.91), Yorktown, Va, 

The Department of the Army has jurisdiction 
over 86 other National Cemeteries (3,435 acres) 
situated in the United States and its possessions. 

The Department of the Interior has jurisdiction 
over 12 National Cemeteries (157 acres). 

The American Battle Monuments Commission 
administers the United States Military Cemeteries 
and Memorials on foreign soil. 

Arlington National Cemetery, Va., is the na- 
tion’s most important memorial ground. It is de- 
scribed on page 217, 

NATIONAL PARKWAYS 

Blue Ridge (52,881) follows Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. Length, 477 miles. 

George Washington Memorial (3,130), along 
Maryland and Virginia shores of the Potomac 
River. Length, 57 miles. : ; 

Natchez Trace (21,998), follows old Indian trail 
between Nashville, Tenn., and Natchez, Miss. 
Length, 447 miles. 

Suitland (660) Maryland-Dist. of Columbia. 


~ 


Name 
Ackia Battleground.......... Miss... . 
Andrew Johnson............ Tenn 
(INCE Coit an ea ie aa ee 
POBUIANUS mages ee cess. ie 22s ees 
AIRCLROD NAN roy sists fe Se saae? ¢ 9 N. M 
ig Hole Battlefield......... Mont 
Black Canyon of the Gunnison|Colo...... 
EAM ON eve ks a ss .d siete 2d Calif, 5. 
eon de Chelly . 
‘apitol Reef... . 
apulin Mountai 


Casa Grande.......... 


Deva TOwer! =. .3.2....-4.. W: 
Dinosai 
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NATIONAE HISTORIC SITES AND MEMORIALS 


(Acres in parentheses) 


Historic Sites 


Adams House, Quincy, Mass. (5). Home of 
Presidents John and John Quincy Adams, 


Federal Hall Memorial, Nassau and Wall Sts., 
pew ork City (.45). First seat of U .S. Govern- 
ment, 


Fort Raleigh, N. Cc. (18). 
English settlement. 
Hampton, Md., Georgian mansion, 1783 (45). 


Hopewell Village, Pa. (848), Early iron-making 
industry, 


Jefferson Memorial, Mo. (83). 
national expansion, 


Old Custom House, Philadelphia (.79). 
revival architecture. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt Home, Hyde Park, N. Y, 
(94). Includes Library. 


Salem, Mass. Maritime Memorial (9). 


San Juan, Puerto Rico (40). Ancient Spanish 
fortifications, 


Vanderbilt Mansion, near Hyde Park, N. yY, 
(212). With arboretum. 


First attempted 


Commemorates 


Greek 


Memorials 
Coronado Memorial, Ariz. (2,745). Route of 
Spaniards, 16th century. 
De Soto Memorial, Fla. (24), Commemorates 


i6th-century explorer. 


Fort Caroline, Fla, (116). Last French settle- 
aeeoe in Florida, 1564, destroyed by Spaniards, 


caret President Lincoln died, Washington, 


Custis-Lee Mansion, Arlington, Va. (3). Ante- 
bellum home of Robert E. Lee. 

Lincoln Memorial, Washington, D. C, (.61). 
Classical monument with statue. 

Lincoln Museum, Washington, D. c, (.18). Ford 
theatre where Lincoln was shot. 

Mount Rushmore, S. D, (1,220). Colossal pro- 
files of 4 Presidents. 

Thomas Jefferson Memorial, Washington, D. ¢, 
(1). Classical circular colonnade 

Washington National Monument, Washin ton, 
D. C. (.37). Obelisk commemorates first President. 

Wright Brothers, N.C. (name changed from 
Kill Devil Hill to Wright Brothers) (314). Site of 
first motor-propelled airplane flight. 


D 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PARKS 


National Capital Parks (35,042), District of Columbia, M: 
park system of the Nation’s Capital comprises nearly 750 units in the Distric 


National Recreational Areas 


Coulee Dam (98,500) Washington; Lake Mead 
(1,899,728) Arizona~Nevada; Millerton Lake (11,- 
oo) California; Shadow Mountain (10,231) Colo- 
rado. 


National Historic Sites Not Federally Owned 


Chicago Portage (91,20) Ill.; Dorchester Heights 
(5.43) Mass.; Gloria Dei (1.53) Penn,; Grand 
Portage (660) Minn.; Jamestown (22) Virginia; 
McLoughlin House (0.63) Oregon; Saint Paul’s 


Historic Cumberland Ga 


come together there. Daniel Boone is the pioneer most often 


Church, Bill of Rights Shrine (6.09) Mount 
Vernon, N. Y.; San Jose Mission (4.13) Tex 
Hoe Synagogue (0.23) R. I.; Virgin Islands (7 


OTHER PROJECTS 


Baltimore-Washington Parkway (2,886) Mary- 

land; Independence National Historical Park 

otk: SAE were 708) : 

creationa| a, ,105) N. C.; Harpers Fer Na- 

tional Monument (469) w. Va.-Md. = 
Total Federal Land Acres administered by the 

National Park Service, 23,924,223, 3 


aS; 
5) 


p Becomes National Park 


Cumberland Gap, opening in the Appalachian mountains through which coloni: 
early pioneers of the westward movement passed from Virginia into the Kentuc 


Gap in 1764 and his movement into Kentucky over the Wilderness Trail in 1769, 
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Great Inventions and Scientific Discoveries 
invention 
ae Engine, electric igni. 


Date| Inventor 


jess\Burnguche.cfU-8. "| tues se etiam | desslerenae 
le in: e, vac OWE .)6 laos 
1869] Westinghouse]. S. fngine, steam... 1esslsavery. 
Wealere ts a 3| Jatho an res eR Omen 
eo nee a 
. pter.. santas En p’d| 1781|Hornblower.. 
é pepiane, helicopter... -| 1939|Sikorski..... ow. 8. Engine, high pressure. ans. 


egeeere Engraving, ae ees 


Spelt hydro. 


= 1820|Sweigger 
R os ar Charger. wees] 1917|Moss,...... 19: ae Bien hero 
p......--...-.| 1852/Giffard......|/French ||Gas lighting......... ee 
Airship, non-rigid.... a0 angle: Ors oases 1893) Welsbach. ...|A 
dirigible.......... 1922 Neel a nie Y 
Airship, rigid dirigible 1913/Burton,W.M.|U. S. 
uminum elec- .| 1930 Boy, ..». | Russ! 
trolytic process... . bs ¢:5) Weary -S. i inated..... 1909 Beperey ; 
ATE TUDE sisi we wee * Gold (cyanide urones MacArthur. 
Are tube, semucralge cece for extraction).. 1887 Renee, . ++ |British 
ene ie een : 1932 udwig. -|U.S.  .||Gramophone.......+ 1887| Berliner... .. U.S. 
PMGORILO Ls o.oo a 1920|de la Clevra. . |S: anish fe Tae a 1885] Bell-Tainter.,|U. 8. 
Automatiery. motors:| 1904/Westinghouse|U. 8. 1811|Thornton- 


one ue. differ- 


outer U.S 
ential gear....... 1885|Benz.......- Gun sight, telescopic.| 1891)Fiske....... U.s8. 
Automobile, ie, electric. -+../U. 8. cu sig Shon). artis 1846|Schoenbein. .|German 
Automobile, exper...| 1875) Narkus......|Austran || Gyroscope........+- 1852|Foucault.. ...|French 
Automobile, gasoline. tae German ||Gyrocompass....... 1911|Sperry.....- U. 8. 
Automobile, gasoline. }1892- . E. Harvester.........+ 1836|Moore...... U.S. 
1893 --|U. 8. Harvester-Thresher. .| 1888|Matteson U.S 
Automobile, gasoline. RK PENS! ctése hs Ice-making snBEnO 1851|Gorrie...... U.S. 
Automobile, gasoline.| 1895/Selden...... U.S. Indigo, synthesis of...| 1880|/Baeyer...... German 
Automobile, magneto. seers Kaleidoscope.......- 1817|Brewster. ...|English 
Automobile, poachieg +|U-8. || Kinetoscope.....-..- 1887|Edison..... . U.S 
Automobile, steam. Roper... .|U0. 8. Oda i... Nate sao 1888|Hastman- 
eRe Feour oe ica a .|U.S. “S re nket U. g. 

BGO ceric oes clecy. > * o : jahert 0. 8. 
Balloon. ...........| 1783|Montgolfer. . Lamp; Arc. .ssccenes 187 ae U.S. 
one : 1643 Gaines Earnie incandescent. . 878- 

cycle i 
Biovele, modern .-| 1884{Starley...... lish Lamp, incand., frosted 
Bicycle, safety...... Pope... U. 8. Lamp, incand., gas... 
Bifocal 1 : mee st Lamp, lime-light.... 


Bales ..{U. S. Lamp, mercury vapor 
arvebialeie Ss U.s. Lamp, miner’s safety. 


Bomb, depth........ Tait.......-|U-S. || Tamp’ Nernst....... 
Bottle machine...... 1903)Owens...... +2 SOD ee BIE Claw 
Browning gun....... +a. , {| Lathe, turret........ 1845 Fiteh. Sa U.S. 
Burner, ga8.......-. Bunsen..... us Lens, achromatic. 1758|Dolland..... English 
Car coupler.........} 15/s5/Janney...--- ce Lens, fused bifocal...| 1924/Drescher. :..|U. 8. 
‘genes 1 ¢ Coo: er Aen U.S. Tens cee prone : | 1908 Borsch, sak’ v. 5. Ae 
ume recorder,..| 1694/Cooper... . «- ie ydenjar (condenser yon Kieis e 
Carding epee: noon} 429% Whievensre. ae Lightning rod....... 1752\Franklin. .../U.S. 
Gellophane..........| 1900 Brandenbergr|Swiss at ae 1885 ys U.S. 
Celluloid... .....-.. 1870|Hyatt....... Se aie e!1..112211] 1854lde Douhet. . .|French 
Cement, Portland. 1845 in. ..++- Engl Lithopone.......... 1874/Orr......... English 
Cireuit breaker ULB Locomotive. elec... 1851|Vall. 1.0.1: 8. 
(oll blast)...... Peal 2 ss Fe toot Locomotive, exper. ..| 1801|Trevithick...|fngiish 
Clock, pendulum. 7s Locomotive, exper...| 1812|Fenton et al. |English 
Co cable system. U.S Locomotive, exper...| 1813)Hedley...... English 
eS tAaaat Locomotive, exper...| 1814|Stephenson. .|English 
Coke oven.......+++ Teal Oats) Locomotive, prac’l.. 1829|Stephenson. . | English 
Collar, paper... si ee ta Uae nee “So Locomotive, ist U. §.| 1830|Cooper, P...|U. 8. 
Comptometer...... BOW suo. s3e 8 at rs Loom, power......-. 1785) Cartwright... | fnglish 
OS i ha 1920|wente...... Loudspeaker, ayeneie RH Rice “Kellogg es = 
Catton gin... 1793| Whitney . iro 1828 entre LoS. 
Gram separator. 1880 Debavaty << 165 ie -| 1888 Welsbach -|Austrian 
Bint Vv: 7 GISC..-. 2» | LO20/ NEGMM. «+ o0-# . se GIy ote ason. - = 
Dental plate, rubber. pul Me ¢ ‘| 1827|John Walker’ English 
Dial recorder.,.....-| 1557/)Day....-+-- cee Match, phosphorus. .| 1831|Sauria....... French 
Diesel engine........ 1895) Dieaeh nee ss? Match, phosphorus...| 1836|Phillips. . . .. U.S. 
Dynamite..........| Eo/|NODEer..- +. Mercerized textiles...| 1843|Mercer, J....|English 
ppnaio, continuous 1860|Picinotti Italian Meter, ee fees | Hass Shailenberger te 2: 
tee eeeenee Tah lee crephone......... erjiner...,.};U. 5. 
Dynamo, cont. cur...| 1870|Gramme.. .. Belgian malbecHeope eee 1590) Janssen..... Dutch 
Ch heat hydrogen 1915|Schuler......|U. S: Monitor, warship. . eee: Eriesson....- U.S. 
Piatt Ayaan a Alexanderson Monuby pe piatnaenor 1802 panrten ears a 5 
ebine momuiatar «| #99°l momson [Bogtish Motor, induction :”.;| 1888\Tesia. . 7... -{U: 8: 
Dynamo, high fre freq... rae 2 ea a < Ran Motor, AC, railway... aoe Jungk eters i = 
Seal i? y otor. outboarc Svinrude....|U. 5. 
tetera ter, (eleph) ee coe: “8 U: e Motor, rotary ee 1907|Ocenasek. .. . |Czech 
pe teas tor, spli ase 
eatiege maulti- 1824/Sturgeon. - . . |Engllsh induction \aeqaie vag Tesla. ere: uv. a 
Langmuir U.S. Motorcycle... .....- almiler..... C 
peraspiasing: 2 i y : = ; ae Brumnateils: Italian Movie ete te Gita e'et8 Aeoe apes ara eracare U.S. 
Blectroplating. eee 1838|Jacobi- a Movie machine...... om ies nant 
k pest’ rent us. soe Movie projector..... 1894|Jenkins.....|U. 5. 
a pibeerad prim Hatton Otic tie :3. Movie—3 dimension..} 1952/Waller..... Use 
aa beta sa obile 4 1879)Benz......-- z Mower. lawn......-. 1868/Hills........ U. 8. 
Engine, eas ie apacented Mowing machine. ...] 1831/Manning....|U. 8. 
ee pamline cs, SSOr. . . Neon lamp.........|-..--|/Claude...... French 
Engine, gas, <ourpouid 1926 Bickemeyer..|U. S. Nitroglycerin........ unas saa fate’ (al 
Engine, peslens s Nylon synthetic..... arothers,...|U.8. 
Foyel oC ng 1877|Otto.....-.- era eS ylotit O.7  «'d violent 1937|Du Pont lab,|U. S. 
snl compression 1883!Daimler.....'German '!Oil cracking process, , 1891'Dewar...... U.S. 
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Paper. sulfite process, 
ain 


hoto, 3-color screen.. 
Photo film, celluloid. . 


Printing press, rotary 
Printing press, web. . 
Propeller, screw. .... 
Propeller, screw..... 


Radio amplifier...... 
Radio beacon....... 
Radio broadcaster. . . 
Radio crystal oscillat. 
Radiometer......... 


triode modulation.. 
Radio tube-diode.... 
Radio tube oscillator. 
Radio tube triode... . 
Radio, wireless signal 
Radio, magnetic 

detector... wea. 


direction serial, ,.. 
Radio FM 2-path 


Radio FM phase shift] 


Radio FM wide band. 
Radio FM multiplex. 
Radio fM pre-em- 
DUBSIB Rare cle « 
Radio FM improved 
multiplex..:..,.... 
Rayon 


Sewing machine... .., 
Shoe-sewing machine, 
Shuttle, fying 
Silencer 


furnace..| 1891 Gavrilov e Ri 


ussian 


1921) Emanueli. ... |Ttalian 
1868|M ‘Mouries|French 
1851\He oltz...|German 
1809| Dickinson. ..|U. S. 
1799|Robert......|French 
TSU iL ce aes German 
1867|Tilghman..../U 8. 
1884|Waterman...|U. 8. 
<2 shee eS ae U. Sa 
Harrison 
1581/Galileo...... Tratian 
1877\Edison...... 0.8. 
1891|Lippman . |French 
1892|Ives........ U. 8. 
Mannes- 
1928} Godowsky.|U. Ss. 
1 jumiére, L. .|French 
1887|/Goodwin..../U. S. 
Eastman- 
1888} Goodwin. .|U. S. 
1898|Baekeland...|U. S. 
1826|Niepce, Sr... |French 
1835|Fox-Talbot. . |Englis 
837| Daguerre . |French 
1839|Niepce, Jr French 
1880|Bell........ U.S. 
1925|Bell lab. .... U.S. 
1709) Cristofori. ... | Italian 
1863|Fourneaux...|French 
1849|Hunt....... U.S. 
1835|/Colt. ....... U.S. 
1797| Newbold. .../U. 8. 
1896|Hardy...... U. 8. 
1819|Wood....... U.S. 
1863|Schultze..... German 
1884|Vielle....... French 
1457|J. Fust, P. 

Schoeffier. . 
1846|Hoe..... “40. 5. 
1865|Bullock . 
1804|Stevens. 
1827|Ressel. . 

1831 |Sauvage . : 
1837|Ericsson. .... 
1884|Hollerith..../0. 8 
1922|Taylor and 

Young..../0.S. 
1907|De Forest. ../U. 8. 
1928|)Donovan....|U. S. 

902|Stubblefield../U. Ss. 
1918/Nicolson..../U. S. 
rian Crookes. ....|English 
1913|Alexanderson/U. S 
1913/Fessenden...|U. Ss. 
1914/Alexanderson .|U. S. 
1905/Fleming..... English 
1915|De Forest. ../U. 8S. 
1907|De Forest. ..|/U. S. 
1896|Marconi..... Italian 
1902)Marconl.. ., . Italian 
1905|Marconl..... Italian 
1929|Armstrong. ..|U. 8. 
£1930)Armstrong.,.|U. 8. 
1932) Armstrong. ../U. 8. 
1934/Armstrong.../U, 8S, 
1936|Armstrong.. .|U. S. 
1946/Armstrong.. .|/U. S 
1883|/Swan....... English 
1895/Cross-Bevan. |English 
1890) Duplesses. . . . | French 
1884/Chardonnet. . |French 
1892)|Cross-Bevan. |English 
1831|/Hussey...... OU. 8. 
1834|McCormick. .|U. §. 
1887/Bell-Tainter. .|U. S. 
1896/Berliner... . . U.S. 
1888|Edison,..... U.S. 
Midgely and 
1930] co-workers.|U. §S, 
1868|David...... U.S. 
1931)Hill....... 2, English 
Carothers & 
1930) Colling....j/U.s 
1839|Goodyear.. . .|U. 
i 


per + 
p, hardwater. 


Steamboat, exp’mtl.. 
Steamboat, exp’mtl.. 


compounded. ..... 


Steel alloy, high-speed 
heer electric .. 0.25 


Stethoscope......... 
Stethoscope, 
Submarine.......... 


Telephone, radio.. 
Telephone, radio, | 


Television<;\.. 5.4. 
Television 
Television 


acitors...... 
Tricycle, internal 
combustion engine. 
Trolley car, electric. . 


Tungsten (drawn) fila- 
ment lamp 


candescent lamp... 
Turbine, gas........ 
Turbine, hydraulic. . . 
Turbine, steam. ..... 
Type, movable...... 
Typewriter... ...... 
Typewriter......... 


Welding, atomic 
hydrogen....,.... 


Xen ay cc .)) te pena 
X-ray tube......,. 


+.— 


1858 
1864 
13st 
1863 


1836| Wheatstone. . 
M . 


U. 8. 

B. Scott 
1934/V. Zworykin./U. 8. 
..,.|P. Farnsworth|U. §. 
1944|Baird....... Scottish 
1593|Galileo...... Italian 
1710/Reaumur....|French 
1714| Fahrenheit... |German 
1890|/Bundy...... U.8. 
1918|Bryce....... . 8. 
1889/Dunlop..... Trish 
1845|Thompson.. . |English 
1888|Dunlop... .. Trish 
1865|Law........ English 
1866/Whitehead.. . |English 
1876|Brennan.....|English 
1804/Fulton,...... U. 8. 
1897|Fiske....... U. 8. 
....|Hammond,../U. 8. 
1868|Whitehead.. .|English 
1900|Holt........ U. 3. 
1885|Stanley..... U.S. 
1930/Clark....... U.S. 
1885|Benz........ German 
1884/Van Depoel 

-87| & Sprague.|U. § 
1913|Coolidge. ...]U. 8. 
1912)/Coolidge..../U. S. 

Just and 
1912| Hanaman..|..., sees 
1899/C. G. Curtis. |U. §. 


1849) Francis 


1896/C. G. Curtis, 


Glidden..-|U. S$ 
Langmuir- 

1924) Palmer....j|U. Ss. 
1930|Prince...... 0 Ss. 
1877/Thomson.., .|U.8. 
1874|)Gliddern.... . se 
1875|Haish....... U. 8. 
1895| Roentgen... . |German 
1916|Coolidge..../U. 8. 


4 
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World Facts—Discoveries in Chemistry and Physics; Density of Gases 537 
; Details of Famous Inventions 


Duryea June 11, 1895. Supplementary patents were granted to Charles and also to J. Frank Duryea. 
. Principle Big Et in 1922 by Dr. A. Hoyt Taylor and Leo C. Young, U. S. Naval Researons 


Telegraph Co., 1945. The image orthicon pick-up tube was developed by RCA in 1946. 

J. L. Baird, British inventor, completed his telechrome for color television in 1944, In the United 
States Golsmark made important contributions to color TV. CBS demonstrated a color system in 1946. 
RCA in 1947. The first color broadcast of any duration was a one-hour program by CBS June 25, 1951, 
over a network including Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 

Phree-dimensional Motion Pictures. First successful public performance of motion pictures with 
depth (3-dimensional) was given in New York Sept. 30, 1952, by Cinerama, invented by Fred Waller, 
who died in 1954. Soon thereafter the anamorphic lens, invented in Europe by Henri Chretien, which 
produced similar depth, was employed by CinemaScope. The Robe, first wide-screen CinemaScope, 
was released by Twentieth Century-Fox, Sept. 16, 1953. The first full-length feature film in 3-dimen- 
sional Natural Vision, Bwana Devil, was released by United Artists Feb. 18, 1953; Columbia 
Pictures’ first 3-D film, Man In The Dark, was presented Apr. 8, 1953, and Warner Brothers’ House 
of Wax on Apr. 10, 1953. Paramount’s first production in wide-screen VistaVision, White Christmas, 
was first shown Oct. 14, 1954. A new 3-D process, Todd AO, was first used for film Oklahoma!, 1955. 


Discoveries in Chemistry and Physics 


SE SES See ae aaa ea OR 
Product Date| Discoverer | Nation Product Date| Discoverer | Nation 
PG Pisces p ictsjs w vise © 072: 1949) Armour & Co.|U. 8. Insulin, oss ws ies sw 1922 eyes fae . 
Analine dye.......-- 1856|Perkin...... English MacLeod. .|\Canad. 
Antitoxin..........- 1894|Koch.......|/German ||Izoniazid.........-- 1952|Hoffman-La- 
Ar tree ove. io aia ene opaoars BPNES 6 eee U.S. : Roche ....j/U. 8 
Arsphenamine......- 19106|Ebrlich...... German Domagh..... German 
PBDI. a S4csie= «= ~..| 1899|Dresser..... German ||Methanol..........- 1925|Patard...... French 
Atomic theory......- 1803|Dalton...... English ||Neomycin.......... 1949|Waksman & 
Atom-smashingtheory| 1919|Rutherford. .|English Lechevalier|U. 8. 
....|Mietzsch,etal/German ||/Neutron............ 1932|Chadwick. . .|/English 
1948|Duggar..... U. 8. Nitric acid. 5... 56. 1648|Glauber..... German 
(oe BS ees Ob oo Mietzsch, Nitric oxide.........| 1772|Priestley... .|English 
Klarer....|/German ||Penicillin........... 1929|Alex. Fleming|English 
1903|Fischer...... German 1945|Florey-Chain. |Engtish 
1920)|Caimette, Polio vaccine.’....... 1953|Salk, Jonas B.|U. 8. 
Guerin. ...| French iProtargols see's 1882) Neisser..... - German 
1936|Kogl, Ton- Quinine-synthetic....| 1918|Rabe....... German 
DCS = eaeis German ||Radioactivity....... 1896| Becquerel.. . . | French 
Bleaching powder....| 1798|Tennant..... English ||Radioactivity counter) 1908 Rutherford, > 
Bordeaux mixture....| 1885|Millardet.... French Geiger. . . .|English 
Bromine from sea,...| 1924|Edgar- PRAGIIM 35. 5b ees 1898|Curie, Pierre, |French _ 
Kramer...|U. 8. Re TE yee yielle oss 1898|Curie, Marie. |Polish 
Calcium carbide..... 1888|Wilson...... 8. Relativity theory....| 1905|/Einstein..... German 
Carbon oxides....... 1925) Fisher Salvarsan (606)...... 1910|Ehriich...,..|German 
Gropsch...|German ||Streptomycin.......- .|U. 8. 
Camphor synthetic...| 1896|/Haller...... French |/|Sulfanilamide theory. . . |German 
Chlorine... 5.00... 1810|/Davy....... English ||Sulfanilamide.,. .|\German 
Chioroform.........- 1847|Simpson..... Scottish |/Sulfadiazine. . U. 8. 
Chioromycetin......-|-.+.- Burkholder. .|U. S. Sulfapyridine. 1938|Ewins Phelps}English 
Conteben.........-- 1950|Belmisch, Sulfathiazole........|...-+ Fosbinder, 
Mietzsch, Walter... .|U. 8. 
Domagh...|German |/Sulfuric acid ...:....] 1831}Phillips...., English 
Cortisone......-..++ 1936|Kendall,.... U. 8. Sulfuric acid, lead. ...| 1746)Roebuck. .. .|English 
Cortisone, synthesis,.|-1946|Sarett....... U.S. Terramycin......... 1950|Finlay,et al. .|U. S. 
Cyanide,..75. 0+. -4. 1905|Caro, Frank.|German ||Tuberculin.........-. 1890|Koch.......|German 
Cyclotron.........+- 1929|Lawrence..../U.S Uranium! fission Hahn, Strass- 
Eanes Oeste ararers 1874|Zeidier......|German (theory)..:>.......| 1939] man....., German 
(Not applied as insectici until 1939) Bohr...... Danish 
Deuterium (heavy 1932|Urey, Brick- Fermi, .... Italian 
hydrogen) wedde, Wheeler... .|U. 8- 
Murphy...|U.S8. Pinstein...|0. 8. 
Electric waves.....-- 1888|Hertz....... German ||Uranium fission, atom- : 
Blectron.....-.-.---- 1918|/Thomson, J. |English TO TESCtOle ssc 1942/Enrico Fermi,|Italian 
#lectron diffraction. .| 1936/Thomson, G. |English Leo Szilard. .|U. 5. 
Davisson....|U. 8. Urea, formaldehyde 
Electron spectrometer} 1944|Deutsch, Eli- TES ass, 7) Sovuan'os 1918\John........ Czech 
iout, Evans|U. 8. Urea, from am- 
Electrostatic generator 1929] VanGraff. de |U. S. monium cyanate...| 1828|)Woebler..... German 
Ether, anasthetic. ...| 1842 LONG: 7.0 2 ee U. S. Vaccine.......----+- 1798\Jenner...... English 
Density of Gases 
Source: Smithsonian Institution (Weight in Grams per Litre) 
Wt. in Wt. in Wt. in 
Gas grams | Gas grams Gas grams 
Asta ee ae == 
Sa oe ie Seno 1.2920 ||Hydrogen bromide...... 3.6104 ||Nitrogen.........------| 1.2499 
eeBoutk ees Oe 7598 ||\Hydrogen chloride......- 1.6269 ||Nitrous oxide.......-...| 1.9638 
AMZON.. 0162 e se reece 1.782 Hydrogen fluoride......- .8926 ||Oxygen...-..-.---:3--+] 1.4277 
Bromine.....-...---+-- 7.1308 |\Hydrogen iodide........ 5.7075 ||Phosphorus pentaoxide. . 6.3371 
Carbon dixoide.....-..-- 1.9630 ||Hydrogen sulphide...... 1.5203 ||Potassium K.....-..-.- 1.744 
Carbon monoxide......- 1.2492 |\Iodine........--.-. _../11,3250 ||/Potassium Ke......--> 3.4889 
Chiorine.......----+-+: 3.1638 ||Krypton........+-. | 3.7365 ||Sodium Na....--.------ 1.026 
Fluorine....-.--.--<-+--- 1.6954 ||Mercury Hg.....- ‘| 819501 ||Sodium Na:z......-..-..| 2.052 
WTGMUU bs ve seine ees 1785 ||Mercury Hg:.... (117.9003 ||Sulfur......-..s-+0--5- 2.8607 
Hydrogen H........-.-- 045 I Pot) ye eT aia .9005 |\Sulfur dioxidel< = ae 2.858 
Hydrogren Hz.....----- ‘0899 ||Nitric oxide........-.-- 1.3388 ||Xenon.....2.-6. cas 5.8579 
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oe cuinte teaetetee To reduce to pounds per cubic fies Pete 
bers eat es indicate numbers are doubtful: tga etal erate > valde WF toe 
ee a ia tee reater than number given: — smaller than number given. 


Density of the Elements* » 
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EON ERL CAPE ETD wety obey Tetllalic AN sia rdvejcivee.c e's Galen cee hls. 
Samarium..... AY pr che sslrejetetel’s g7 8m aro) ehalaiiee. sre ek) aden 
Scandium. . 
Selenium 
Silicon. . : 
Silvers: cis ‘ Vavuo-dieniied 
PLTREMONs e tips lls, sos sine a wise ws 
Strontium. ....... OUI at sa cate 
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*The density may depend considerably on nL EReuioNs treatme 


1 
12 cubic inches. ah 
1 cubie foot 
1 cubie foot. 
1.8 cubie feet, 
35.96 cubic feet. 


224" 
B son b. Bt fa 13. 45 U.§. 
: pounds 

"2240. 0 pounds 269. 0 Uz 
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International Atomic Weights and their Discoverers 


agp os The cab of the American Chemical Societ, Atomic a t 
everage atom clan Haasan 4 epee is the everese, welght of an an 
Umber S of the | eet of the known forms of iat eleaneane. sa usantly synthetic, which are radioactive 


in all torms. 


Atomic Atomic Year 
Symbol number weight | discov. | Discoverer 
Actinium..... Bere eo Ac 89 #227 1899 | Debiern 
Aluminum... 212. Elen tar 13 3.98 | 1825 {Ocrsted 
Americium. Am 95 ¥*243 1944 , Ot 
Antimony . ite “3 oe 1450 /|Valentine 
bg = aie ie 3 nh, 
Arsenic. | As 33 BO: Bt | aaer ef ence ae 
z Astatine. At 85 *210 Corson, et al 
- Berkellura BE Be | wag? | ise9 [thom seabone 
— BHermenumM. ..... 5+ eee reece om n,G 
«Beryllium. ......+-+++++2+- 4 9,013 798 |Vauq a oe 
Cite Bi 83 209. 15th C. | Valentine 
RON a Bene cic aioe. « Spite ¥ vss 5 10.8 808 avy 
BBPOWMNG i site le oinin crews ie vie Br oe obs 1876 Strom 
SIN » titisis leie wise 9's . tromeyer 
, Calcium. .<.....- Ca 20 40.08 1808 4 
Californium Ct 98 . 1950 Thompson, et al. 
Carbon... Cc 6 12.011 B. C. 
As Cerium. . Ce 58 140.13 1803 | Klaprotb 
x Cesium. . < 55 132.91 1861 |Bunsen, Kirchoft 
: Chlorine. 4 Cl 17 35.457 1774 |Scheele 
RERITOTNN Sols oto o's 2 piv ove we Cr 24 52.01 1797 §|Vauquelin 
G1 pe BOM eeOIn ooae ar Co 27 58.94 1735 |Brandt 
eee Di itoactie nial cgrteeta: foo oe ae ee 54 ae Bs 
a ee ee oe sm Seaborg, et al. 
Dysprosium Dy 66 162.46 1886 Bolsianiiran 
- Erbium Er 68 167.2 1843 |Mosander 
Eu 63 152.0 1901 |Demarcay 
2 F 19.00 1771 ‘Scheele 
Fr 87 #223 1939 |Perey 
Gd 64 156.9 1886 |Marignac 
Ga 31 69.72 1875 |Boisbaudran 
Ge 32 72.60 1886 | Winkler 
Au 79 197.0 B.. G. 
Ht 72 178.6. 1923 ~|Coster, Hevesy 
a He 2 4,003 1895 Ramsay 
> Ho 67 164.94 1879 \Cleve 
H 1 1.0080 1766 |Cavendish 
In 49 114.76 1863 |Reich, Richter 
I 53 126.91 1811 |Courtois 
Ir 77 192.2 1804 |Tennant 
Fe 26 55.85 B. C. 
Kr 36 83.80 1898 |Ramsay, Travers 
La 57 138.92 1839 |Mosander 
Pb 82 207.21 B. C. 
Li 3 6.940 1817 |Arfvedson 
Lu pl 174.99 1907 |Weisbach, Urbain 
Mg 12 24.32 1830 |Liebig, Bussy 
Ma 25 54.94 1774 |Gahn 
Hg 80 200.61 B. 
Mo 42 95.95 1782 |Hijelm 
5 ES ar De D 60 144.27 1885 |Welsbach 
OG cna K we tN os Ne 10 20.183 1898 |Ramsay, Travers 
Np 93 #237 1940 |McMillan and Abelse 
RAY Ae ae Rees Ni 28 58.89 1751 |Cronstedt 
Nb 41 92.91 1801 |Hatchett 
N rf 14.008 1772 mutier eS 
Os 76 190.2 1804 /|Tenna 
oO 8 16.0000 1774 Priestley, Scheele 
Pd 46 106.7 1803 | Wollast 
P 15 30.975 1669 raniaey. 
Pt 78 195.23 1735 |Ulloa 
Pu 94 239 1940 |Seaborg, et al. 
yale fos ce settage eee Fo Sa ae 100 nee ce and Mme, Curie 
Fe oerar DE oa : avy 
Praseod yiniunt Se ore Pr 59 140.92 +1885 Welsbach 
Promethium...,....- eyes Pm 61 *145 1945 |Glendenin and Marinsky 
Protactinium............-- Pa 91 *231 1917 |Hahn and Meitner 
aah cise ae ee, Ove Ra 88 226.05 1898 |The Curies, Bemont 
GI an Ee Rn 86 222 1900 |Dorn 
Re 75 186.31 1925 |Noddack and Tacke 
Rh 45 102.91 1803 | Wollaston 
Rb 37 85.48 1861 |Bunsen, Kirchoft 
Ru 44 101.1 1845 laus 
tet Sm 62 150.43 1879 |Boisbaudran 
Mca , Se 21 44,96 1879 | Nilson 
be PNET e,; Se 34 78.96 1817 |Berzelius 
ee ladies oivle estes owes aK Si 14 28.09 1823 Berzelius 
SIE ye da ahaa ioe hoes 47 107.880 ~C. 
EE nC te a Na 11 22.991 1807 |Davy 
Oe RE en te sr 38 87.63 1790 {Crawford 
Pierraeh weet tens 3 16 32.066 B.C, 
Ta 73 186.95 1802 |Eckeberg 
eg Te 43 *99 1937 |Perrier and Segre 
PE SE Vice Ae Te 52 127.61 1782 |Von Reichenstein 
ee ‘ Tb 65 158. 93 1843 |Mosander 
Tl 81 204,39 1861 |Crookes 
Th 90 232.05 1828 |Berzelius 
é Tm 69 168.94 1879 |Cleve 
Miata ae Sn 50 118.70 B. C. 
EVs sie sales ove Ti 22 47.90 1789 |Gregor 
Ww 74 183.92 1783 _|d’Ethujar 
U 92 238.07 1789 |Klaproth 
ek ait ae te 2) ete Vv 23 50.95 1830 |Sefstrom 
Slkrbis FESS fale castrate Xe 54 131.3 1898 |Ramsay, Travers 
el Set ee ates Yb 70 173.04 1878 |M Dac . 
G 39 88.92 1794 |Gadelin 


Bae art sal. SASS cia ach “38 BiG 
Pecoxitain DERE STE FT shans'ot Zr 40 91,22 1789 |Kiaproth 
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GENERAL TABLES OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


Source: National Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce 


i ~ Pi Fa! 
é a 
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Tables of United States Customary Weights and Measures 


= 1 yard (yd.) 
5% yards Se Ppa, poldlor peeeh 21644 
t feet 
40 rods =1 snviong (fur.) = 220 yards = 660 
‘ee 
furl = 1 statute mile (mi.) = 1,760 yards 
‘ ae = 5,280 feet 
3 miles 


‘eet 
5,280 feet =1 statute or land mile : 
6,076.1033 feet—1 international nautical mile 
AREA MEASURE 


Squares and cubes of units are sometimes abbre- 


viated by us: “superior’’ figures. For example, 

ft2 mears Goines foot, and ft? means cubic foot. 

144 ae inches 
Sq. 


square feet 
square inches 
30)4 square yards = 1 square rod (sq. rd.) == 272 4% 


square feet 
160 square rods = 1 


= 1 square foot (sa. ft. 


; 43,560 pare eon 
640 acres = 1 square mile (sq. mi. 
1 mile square = 1 section (of land) 
6 miles square = 1 township — 36 sections —= 36 


square miles 
CUBIC MEASURE 
1,728 cubic inches (cu. in.) = 1 eubic foot (cu. ft.) 
27 cubic feet = 1 cubic yard (eu. yd.) 
GUNTER’S SEAS ORS CHAIN 


MEAS 
7.92 inches (in.) = 1 link (li. 
100 links = on en.) = 4 rods = 66 


‘eet 
= 1 statute mile (mi.) = 320 rods 
= 5 280 feet 


80 chains 
LIQUID MEASURE 3 
When necessary to distinguish the liquid pint or 
quart from the dry pint or quart, the word “‘liquid”’ 
or the abbreviation ‘‘liq’? should be used in com- 
bination with the name or abbreviation of the 
liquid unit. 
4 gills (gi.) = 1 pint (pt.) (= 28.875 cubic inches) 
2 pints = 1 quart (qt.) (= 57.75 cubic inches) 
4 quarts = 1 gallon (gal.) (= 231 cubic inches) = 
pints = 32 gills 
APOTHECARIES' FLUID MEASURE 
60 minims (min.) = 1 fluid dram (fl, dr.) (= 0.225 6 
cubic inch) 
8 fluid drams = 1 fluid ounce ao 02.) (= 1.804 7 


16 fluid ounces = oe ot) = Z5 5c cubic 


2 pints 

d ounces = 
256 fluid drams 

4 quarts =1 gallon (gal.) (= 231 cubic 
inches) = 128 fluid ounces — 
1 024 fluid drams 


=1 league == 5,280 yards = 15,840 


) 
= 1 square yard (sq. yd.) = 1,296 


acre = 4,840 square yards = 


When a eee ey ee 
necessary 5 

quert from liquid pin’ art, 

“dry”? ahaha Ge used fn combination with the 


abbrevia t. 
2 pints (pepo irauart (ae) 500 6 cubic 


8 quarts =1 peck Kk. = 537.605 cubic 
aA sits =1 wehes) = 18 pinta 2,150.42 cubie 
= inches) =< 34 aCacte : 


AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT 
When necessary to the avoirdupoiS 
dram from the apothecaries’ , or to 
the avoirdupois dram or ounce from the fluid dram 
or ounce, or to dist: the avoirdupois ounce 
or po from the any or a ecaries’ ounce or 
pound, the word ‘“‘avo 
tion “‘avdp’’-should be used 
the name or abbreviation of the avoirdupois unit. 
(The “ elt Mts same in avoirdupois, troy, and 
ies’ wi \. 
32 grains 7 f 31 437 : 
ounce (oz.) = 
1 pound (ib.) == 256 drame 
= 1 hundredweight (ewt.)* 
20 hundredweights = 1 ton (tn.) == 2,000 pounds* 
i “long” measure, the follewing values 


= 1 gross or long hundred- 
weight* = 


are used unmodified, | are commo: 

mean the 100-poun 
2,000-pound ton, gerecte nae these units may 
designated ‘‘net’”’ 2 


TROY WEIGHT 
(The “grain’’ is the same in avoirdupois, troy and 
apothe es’ weight.) 
24 grains = 1 pennyweight {awt.) 
20 pennyweights = 1 ounce troy oz. t.) = 480 


12 ounces troy = 1 pound troy (b. t) = 249 
bennyweights = 5,760 grains 
APOTHECARIES' WEIGHT 
(The “grain” is the same in avoirdupois, troy and 
apothecaries’ weight.) 
20 grains = 1 scruple (s. ap.) 
3 scruples =1dram apothecaries (dr. ap.) 
= 60 grains 
8 drams apothe- — 1 ounce apothecaries (oz. a .) 
caries = _24 scruples = 480 grains 
12 ounces apothe- = 1 pound apothecaries (Ib. ap.) 
caries = _96 drams apothecaries — 
288 scruples = 5,760 grains 


Tables of Metric Weights and Measures 


LINEAR MEASURE 
10 millimeters (mm) = 1 centimeter (cm.) 


10 centimeters = 1 decimeter (dm.) = 100 
millimeters 

10 decimeters = 1 meter (m.) = 1,000 milli- 
meters 

10 meters = 1 dekameter (dkm.) 

10 dekameters = 1 hectometer (hm:) = 100 
meters 

10 hectometers = 1 kilometer (km.) = 1,000 
meters 


AREA MEASURE 
100 square milli- 
meters (mm2) = 1 square centimeter (cm?) 
10,000 square centil- = 1 Square meter (m2) —= 1,- 
meters 000,000 square millimeters 
100 square meters = 1 are (a) 
100 ares =1 hectare (ha.) = 10,000 
square meters 
100 hectares = 1 square kilometer (km2) = 
1,000,000 square meters 
VOLUME MEASURE 
10 milliliters (ml.) = 1 centiliter (el.) 


centiliters = 1 deciliter (dl) = 100 milli- 
0 liters 
10 deciliters = 1 liter* a.) = 1,000 milliliters 
0 liters = 1 dekaliter (dk1.) 
10 dekaliters = 1 hectoliter (hl:) — 100 liters 
0 heectoliters = 1 kiloliter (ki.) = 1,000 liters 


in 1,000,000; except for deter: 
precision, this difte “she 
ho consequence. 
CUBIC MEASURE 
1,000 cubic milli- = 1 cubic centi 3 
iobece. oooh entimeter (om3) 
S Dot euble centi- = 1 Goo Gorccimeter (dm3) = 1. 
eter Fi cu P 
1,000 cubic deci- = 1 cubic meter (in’) acters 
meters. = _ 1,000,000 cubic centi- 
meters— 1,000,000,000 cubic 


millimeters 
rouune WEIGHT 
milligrams (mg.) = 1 centigram 

10 centigrams =1 dectorans (ae) = 100 
milligrams 

10 decigrams =1 gram (g.) = 1,000 milli- 
grams 

10 grams = 1 dekagram ( 


10 dekagramg 1 hectogram he} = 100 
rams 
10 hectograms = I kilogram (kg.) = 1,000 
grams 
1.000 kilograms = 1 metric ton (t. 


ee ee eee 


kilo, 


541 


, m 5 milli, meaning, 
| tenth, one-huni th and one-thousandth. In some of the foregoing metric tables some such multiples 


and subdivisions have not been incl 
sere pera uded for the reason that these have little, if any, currency in 
In certain cases, particularly in scientific usage, it becomes convenient to provide for multiples 
larger than 1,000 and for subdivisions smaller than one-thousandth. Accordin wing pre- 
fixes have been introduced and these are now generally recognized. peabaaaterg: S272 z 
myria, meaning 10,000 mega, meaning 1,000,000 micro, meaning one-millionth 
A special case is found in the term ‘‘micron’”’ (abbreviated as vu. {the Greek letter mu]), a coined 
word meaning one-millionth of a meter (equivalent to one-thousandth of a millimeter); a milli-micron 
(abbreviated as mu) is one-thousandth of a micron (equivalent to one-millionth of a eter) 
and a micromicron (abbreviated as v. is one-millionth of a micron (equivalent to one-thousandth of 


8 millimicron or to 0.000,000,0001 mi: eter). 


Tables of Interrelation of Units of Measurement 
UNITS OF LENGTH 


a we’ TPR MT oo DTT ee 
Units Inches Links Feet j Yards Rods | Chains} Miles Cm. Meters 

1inch = 1 10.126 263|0.088 383|0.027 778|0.005 051:0.001 263/0.000 016 2.540 0.025 400 

1link = 7.92 1 |0.6 e 5 01 0,060 125 - 20.117 0.201 168 

1 foot = 12 1.515 152 1 {0.333 333]0.060 606/0.015 152)0.000 189 30.480 0.304 801 

1 yard = 36 ; 45 1 |0,181 818/0.045 455/0.000 568 91.440 0.914 402 

1 rod) =| 198 25 {16.5 5.5 1 10.25 0.003 502.921 5.029 210 - 

1 chain=| 792 fy 66 22 4 1/0,0125 2011.684| 20,116 84 

1 mile —|63 360 8000 5280 1760* 320 80 11160 934.72 |1609.3472 

ion = '0.3937|0.049 710|0.032 808/0.010 936)0.001 988/0.000 497|0.000 006 1 0.01 

1 meter= 39.37 |4.970 960/3.280 833/1.093 61110.198 838|0.049 710|0.000 621 100 1 


UNITS OF AREA 


Square Square Square Square Square Square 
Units inches links ‘eet yards rods chains 
1 sq. inch = 1] 0.015 9423 0.006 944] 0.000 772 0.000 626 0.000 001 594 
i sq. link =| 62.7264 1] 0.4356 0.0484 0.0016 0.0001 
i sq. foot = 144| 2.295.684 4) 0.111 1111 0.003 673 09 | 0.000 229 568 
1 sq. yard = 1296)20.6612 9 1|- 0.033 057 85 | 0.002 066 12 
1 sq. rod = 39 204 625|272.25 30.25 1] 0.0625 
isq. chain = 627 264 10 000 4356 484 16 1 
1 acre — 6 272 640 100 000 43 560 4840 160 10 
1sa. mile = 4014 489 600) 64.000 000] 27 878 400 3 097 600 102 400 6400 
i sq. cm = 0.154 999 69 | 0,002 471 04] 0.001 076] 0.000 119 599| 0.000 003 954| 0.000 000 247 
1sq. meter =| 1549.9969 24.7104 _ | 10.763 87 | 1.195 985 0.039 536 7 0.002 471 04 
1 hectare — 15 499 969 247 104| 107 638.7 11 959.85 1395.367 24,7104 
Square Square Square 
Units Acres miles centimeters meters Hectares 
Ee 
isq. inch .000 000 159 423|0.000 000 000 249 1 6.451 626 0.000 645.163] 0.000 000 065 
1sq. link 0 0.000 000 015 625 404.6873 0.040 468 73 0.000 004 047 
1sq. foot 000 000 035 870 1 929.0341 0.092 903 41 0.000 009 290 
1sq. yard 0.000 000 831 8361.307 0.836 130 7 0.000 083.613 
1 sq. rod 000 009 765 625 252 929.5 2 2 95 0.002 529 295 
1 sq. chain 0,000 156 25 87: .6873 .040 468 7 
lacre 0.001 562 5 468 726|4046.873 0.404 687 
1sa. mile 1 25 899 984 703 2 589 998 258.9998 
1sa,.cm 24 710|0.000 000 000 038 610 i 0.0001 0.000 000 91 
1 sq. meter 0.000 000 386 100 6 0.0001 
i hectare 0.003 861 100 000 000 10 000 
UNITS OF VOLUME 
— 
Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic 
Units feet yards centimeters |decimeters| meters 
ef 
c) 0000 578 704/0.000 021 433 16.387 162| 0.016 387 |0.000 016 387 
I capt foot 1 0.037 037 0 28 317.016 28.317 016 |0.028 317 016 
1 cubic yard 27 1: 764 559.4 764.5594 (0.764 559: 4 
i cubic cm 0. 035 314/0.000 001 308 1} 0.001 0.000 001 
1 cubic dm 0.035 314 45 |0.001 307 943 1000 1 0.001 
1 cubic meter 35.314 45 1.307 942 8 1 000 000 1000 i 
UNITS OF CAPACITY (Liquid Measure) 
Units | Minims. | Fluid drams Fluid ounces Gills Liquid pt. 
1 minim = 1 0.016 666 7 0.002 083 33} 0.000 520 833/0.000 130 208 
1 fluid dram = os 4 0.125 ee 25 ie 5 
ounce — le fe 
LS es ea : i eas 
t po 
1 Hula Pract = 15 360 25 32 8 2 
1 on — 61 440 1024 128 32 8 
{j milliliter = 16.2311 0.270 518 0.033 8148 ; 0.008 453 69 0.002 113 42 
1 liter = 16 231.1 0.518 3.814 8 8,453 69 2,113 42 
j cubic inch a 265.974 4,432 90 0.554 113 0.138 528 0.034 632 0 
Liquid 4 Cubic 
Units | quarts Gallons | Milliliters | Liters inches 
So er a OA | —_—__—— 
1 minim = 0.000 065 104|0.000 016 276 0.061 610,0.000 061 610} 0.003 760 
] fluid dram = 0.003 906 25 |0.000 976 562 3.696 61 (0.003 696 61 | 0.225 586 
] fluid ounce = 0.031 25 -007 812 5 29.5729 0.029.572 9 1.804 69 
i = 9.125 0.031 25 118.292 0.118 292 7.218 75 
1 liquid pint = 0.5 0.125 473.166 0.473 166 28.875 
1 liquid qu = 1 0.25 946.332 0.946 332 57.75 
1 gallon = 4 1 3785.329 3.785 329 231 
milliliter = 0.001 056 71 |0.000 264178) 1 0,001 0.061 025 
1 liter = 1.056 71 0.264 178 1000 ¥ 1.0251 
i cubic inch = 0.017 316 @ 10.004 329 00 | 16.3867 0.016 3867 | 1 
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UNITS OF CAPACITY (Dry Measure) 
Units pints |-quarte | Pecks |Bushels| Liters 2 inches 
0.5 0.0625 _|0.015 625| 0.550 598\0.055 33.600 312 5 
Date hart = 3 1 0:125 |0:031 25 | 1.101 19710110 120 7-200 625 
Tpeok ee 1 8 1 0.25 3 "880 957| 537, 
1 bushel = 64 32 4 H 35.2383 | (3.523 83 |2150.42 
1 liter = 1.816 21 | 0.908 103/0.113 513/0.028 378|°4 Ot 61.0251 
i dekaliter = 18:1621_| 9.081 03 |1.135 13 |0-283 7 [10 1 610.251 
Weabic neh = 0.029 762| 0.014 881|0:001 860]0.000 465) 0.016 387/0.001 639] © 


UNITS OF MASS LESS THAN POUNDS AND KILOGRAMS 


‘ Apothecaries’ Avoirdupois | Apothecaries’ | Avoirdupois 
Grains pte ee a Pennyweights Drams Drams Ounces 
| 0.05 0.041 666 67 0.036 571 43 0.016 666 7 0.002 285 71 
1 0.833 333 3 0.731 428 6 0.333 333 0.045 714 : 
24 Se S42 1 0.877 7143 0.4 0.054 857 
27.343 75 | 1.367 1875 1.139 323 1 0.455 729 2 0.0625 
60 3 2.5 2. 194 286 1 0.137 142 9 
437.5 21.875 18.229 17 16 .| 7.291 67 1 
24 20 17.554 28 8 1.097 142 9 
288 240 210.6514 - 96 13.165 714 
7000 350 291.6667 256 116.6667 16 
0.015 432) 0.000 771 618} 0.000 843015] 0.000 564 383 0.000 257 206] 0.900 035 274 
Aa 15.432 356) 0.771 618 0.643 014 85 0.564 383 3 0.257 205 9 0 035 273 96 
1 am. .=}15 432.356 (771.6178 643.014 85 564.383 32 257,205 94 35.273 96 
Apoth, or Apoth. or |Avoirdupois 
Units Troy Ounces |TroyPounds| Pounds Milligrams Grams Kilogram 
0.002 083 33 |0.000 173 611)0. 142 857 64.798 918} 0.064 798 918/ 0.000 064 799 
=| 0.041 6667 |0.003 472 222/0.002 857 143 1295.9784 1.295 9784 | 0.001 295 978 
0.05 0.004 166 667|/0.003 428 571 1555.1740 1.555 1740 = |0.001 555 174 
=| 0.056 966 146/0.004 747 179|0.003 906 25 1771.8454 1.771 8454 |0.001 771 845 
=] 0.125 0.010 416 667/0.008 571 429]  3887.9351 3.887 9351 {0.003 887 935 
=| 0.911 4583 {0.075 954 86110.0625° 28 349.527 28.349 527 0.028 349 53 
=| 1 0.083 333 33 |0.068 571 43 | 31 103.481 31.103 481 0.031 103 48 
. 12 1 0.822 857 1 (1373 241.775 373 241.77 0.373 241 77 
: .+. -==114.583 333 1.215 2778 1 453 592.4277 453.592 4277 0.453 592 4277 
1 milligram, =] 0.000 032 151/0.000 002 679|0.000 002 205 1 0.001 0.000.001 
a Pa Cee. =| 0.032 150 74 |0.002 679 23 |0.002 204 62 1000 1 0.001 
1 kilogram. . .==/32.150 742 2.679 228 5 |2.204 622 34111 000 000 1000 1 


UNITS OF MASS.GREATER THAN AVOIRDUPOIS OUNCES 


Avoir. Avoir, Short Hun, Short Long Metric 
Ounces Pounds Weights Tons Tons Kilograms tons 
a | ee eee 
t 1 0.0625 0.000 625 9.000 031 25 |0.000 027 902|0.028 349 53 0.000 028 
: 16 1 0.01 0.0005 0.000 446 42910.453 592 428/0.000 453 338 
i 1600 100 1 0,05 0.044 642 86 45.359 24310.045 359 243 
1 32 000 2000 20 1 0.892 857 1 907.184 86 [0.907 184 86 
11, 35 840 2240 22.4 1.12 1 1016.047 04 /1,016 047 04 
pe See 35.273 957 | 2.204 622 0.022 046 223/0.001 102 311|0.000 984 206 1 , |0.001 
1 t.,.... =| 35 273.957 | 2204.622 34|22.046 223 1.102 3112 [0.984 206 40 | 1000 1 


Tables of Equivalents 


NOTES—When the name of a unit is enclosed in brackets (thus, [1 pena ), this indicates 
(1) that the unit is not in general current use in the United States, or (2) that the unit is believed 
to be based on “‘custom and usage’’ rather than on formal authoritative efnition, 


Equivalents involving decimals are, in most instances, rounded off to the thira d 
where they are exact, in which cases these exact equivalents are so designated. ecimal niece except 


LENGTHS 0.001 
1 mi h : millimeter (exactl 
0.1. millimicron (exactly) | ™ fetter muD. vos : i 0.000 039 37 inch ws 
1 Angstrom (A.) 0.000 ooot soulmate F000 1 h 
ngstrom (A,)........ 4 0. millimeter a mech (ex; 
‘ (exactly rm LN Seo aioe Ceecaeaces { 0.025 4 millimeter 
; in R ec] 
120 fathoms | } Mile (mi.) (statute or land)... { 9.289 Keene 
1 cable's length............ seve. 4 720 feet 1 mile sald (nautical, U.S.) { 6,080.20 feet 
219.456 meters (used prior to July 1, 1,853.248 meters 
1 centimeter (cm,)........... 0.393 7 inch (exactly) , view Ata eee ee 16.001 int. nautical mi, 
1 chain (ch.) (Gunter's or 66 feet nati . m 2 Reautleay, inter- { 4,076. 10333... feet 
BURVYOTS):sia<fs is oatelgyoraices «OSs 20.117 meters | M@F Gna) (used in U.S. after | 1:852' meters, exactly 
100 feet Uhy TPs 0.99 old U. 8. Nautical 
1 chain (engineers) ).............. 30.480 meters mile 
P 1 millimeter (m)........... 0.039 37 inch (exactly) 
1 decimeter (dm.)........... 3.937 inches (exactly) | 1 millimicron (mp. {the 2 
I dekameter (dkm.). 2.000000 oles ce een 32.808 feet English letter m. in 0.001 micron (exactly) 
teet combination with the 0.000 000 039 37 inch 
tty. Maphelajtre\a)iniv,s se lee pherarrels Se 1.829 meters Greek letter mu) ].,... (exactly) 
ot (ft.)..... ACAD ATOR Eyer aire ere .305 meter 
1 hains (surveyors) | 1 point (typography)... { eaer Banneeh (exactly) 
ee) 
1 furlong (fur.)............ { 220 yards 1rod (rd.), pole, or perch..... vic. ool peg eens 
| 4% statute mile . Bod mete 
201.168 meters Liyard yd )iqt et eee j wpe 
hoe if thahidea | oe ee ae ++..0.914 meter 
bun 2.540’ centimeters AREAS OR SURFACES 
1 kilometer Gam). 223" 4 wig 0sO2t mile | 1 acre......... £826 eauare feet 
1 league (land).......... joer {4.828 kilometers | 0:405 hectares 2 
1 link (1i.) (Gunter’s or 7.92 Inches (exactly) | 1 are (a). ..........+000... { 919,906 square yards 
Surveyors) ........4.0+. 1 0.201 meter 1 hectare (ha.)... tag ribs 471 acre, 
{1 link (l1.) (engineers) } 1 foot {1 square (building) },.".". -. 100 square fect 
9,670°a,eutene ALeialisie 0.305 meter | 1 square centimeter (cm? 0.1 uate Aecb 
i meter (m.)........., olnels { bee ered (exactly) | 1 square decimeter (unt). 2 : 5:500 eq 
7 yards 1 square foot (sq. ft.)... - 929.034 square centimeters 


a ieee oe ape 


~ lons; mi 
as ay mang State 


ee 


(Sur-i0e acres 


1 square meter (m?).......... 


We SN erate ace parses 25.293 square meters 
Lequare yard (a. yd.).........0.836 square meter 


CAPACITIES OR VOLUMES 
1 barrel (bbl.), Hquid........ ...-.31 to 42 gallons* 


Ax State fixes a 36-gallon 
for cistern measurement; Federal law recognizes a 
40-galion barrel for “proof spirits’; by custom, 
gallons comprise a barrel o: crude oil _ etro- 
roducts Ptor Statistica 1 purposes, this 
ee ent is recognized ‘‘for liquids’’ OY four 


1 barrel (bbl.), standard, for 7,056 cubic inches 
fruits, vegetables, and 105 dry quarts 
other dry commodities 3.281 bushels,struck 
except cranberries...... measure 

5,826 cubic inches 
1 barre! (bb!.), standard, 86 45/64 dry quarts 
Cranberry .......+ +++. | 2.709 bushels, struck 
2.1804 cable tnen 
1 bushel (bu.) (U.S) ne 
(struck measure)....... ‘| 35538 gir 


liters 
747. ao cubic inches 


{1 bushel, heaped (U.S.) j.. 7 278 bushels, struck 
measure* 
*Frequently recognized as 144 bushels, struck 
measure 
{1 bushel (bu.) (British Im- 1, ee ae 4 bushels, 
aS (struck mea- measure 
RENO o cet oir Sesser 2, S19. 91560 cubic inches 
1 cord (ed.) (firewood). ............. 128 cubic feet 
1 cubic centimeter (cm*y.....,.... 061 cubic inch 
1 cubic decimeter (dm*)...-..... ite 038 6 cubic inches 
1 cubic foot (cu. ft.)...... iy ee bawt pets decimeters 
{ 0.554 ae ounce 
1 cubic inch (eu. in.).... { 4.433 d drams 
| 16.387 pubic centimeters 
1 cubic meter (m3)...2.......+.. 1.308 cubie yards 
1 cubic yard (cu. yd.).......-...< 0.765 cubic meter 
{ 8 fluid ounces 
1 cup, Measuring........0+-eeeeee is liquid pint 
I dram, fuid (or liquid) (8. dr.) Lia po 
RP aey se ra adelenc thes o.¥tpiene faire = ne 3.697 mullliliters 
uid dram 
{1 bat pula. (fi. dr.) 0.217 cubic inch 
British)... ...... aaa { 3.552 milliliters i 
1 dekaliter te escapee \ g aee Seeae 
{ Zs fied inches 
3. ers 
1 gallon (gal.) (U. S.).. “a 0.833 British gallon 
128 U. 8. fluid ounces 
277.42 cubie inches 
{1 gallon eat) (British 1.201 ee §. gallons 
Tmiperial):} oes ee 4.546 lit 
| 160 British fluid ounces 
{ adore tes inches 
scohere WA Wai ae seats uid ounces 
gill (gi.) | 0.118 iter 
f ons 
1 hectoliter (hl.).....----ee eee eee { 2.838 tert 
Hea a Mani au quarts 
WUGCE. coals occ eo cee's teste cars peg ifs heed eae 
(Sets fue are 
* An AC gay Pas 5 ms 
1 milliliter (ml.). : Lo. 061 cubie ais 
fluid (or 1.805 cubic inches 
; oiquid d) (fl 4 on.) f 29 573 milliliters 
ODA eee ater gee { 1,041 British fluid ounces 
0.961 U.S. fluid ounce 
[1 ounce, auld (fi. oz.) { 1.734 cubic inches 
(British) ].......- +++ | 28.412 lillters e 
OO AE ER ORO ers 
Lipeck ok ) 7M { 33.600 cubic inches 
1 pint (pt.), dry....----+++++ 0.551 liter 
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"‘Lequare inch (eq. n).....6 452 
. 1 square kilometer (km?) . co See ee 
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28.875 cubic inches 
pint (pt.), liquid. .......... € 
7.201, cub inch 
cubic es 
1 quart (qt.), dry (U.S.)..... { 1.101 
969 Baitish quart 
57.75 cubic inches (exactly) 
0.946 iiter 


ol ategare wri Via °F 00 Sea cubis in 
cubie inches 
{1 quart (qt.) (British)].. 1.032 U. 8. ae 
“Palteaaponnae 
E tablespoon, 205, ascessc tees sus ep ede 
is fui coe 
1 teaspoon a eee 3 el pry e,etale res ime lePwieya { 14 fluid drams* 


*The equivalent ‘‘1 teaspoon = 134 fluid drams’’ 
has been found by the Bureau to correspond more 
closely with the actual capacities of ‘‘measuring’’ 
and silver teaspoons than the equivalent ‘‘1 tea- 
spoon = | fluid dram’’ which is given by a num- 
ber of dictionaries. 


WEIGHTS OR MASSES 
1 assay ton** (AT). 256.6. ees ee «.. 29,167 grams 


**Used in assaying. The assay ton bears the 
same relation to the milligram that a ton of 2000 
pounds avoirdupois bears to the ounce troy; hence 
the weight in milligrams of precious metal obtained 
from one assay ton of ore gives directly the num- 
ber of troy ounces to the net ton. 


1 carat (C.)......... ABB CORO GC { eer eee 
1 dram, apothecaries’ (dr, ap.)....... Ayes ee een 
1 dram, avoirdupois 27.11/32 (= 27.344 Ceatil 
(dr. avdp.)....... { 1,772 grams g ns 
gamma, see 
ps ES eee err ett ae AT IS 64.799 milligrams 
eS ea { 15.432 grains 
ere ee *+* 10.035 ounce, avoirdupois 
1 hundredweight, gross or 112 pounds 
long*** (gross cwt.)........ 50. 802 ki kilograms 


***The gross or long ton and hundredweight are 
used commercially in the United States to only a 
limited extent, usually in restricted industrial fields. 
These units are the same as the British ‘‘ton’’ and 
“hundredweight’’ 


1 hundredweight, net or short 100 pounds 
(cwt. or net cwt.).......... 45.359 kilograms 
A kilogrant ((Eg:): 2-0. cma. 2s ns eee 2.205 pounds 
1 microgram (the Greek Teer 
gaming) poet ae 0.000,001 eer: rae) 
1 aller (cc ere rr ten epee .» -0.015 grain 


2 { 437.5 grains eee 
1 ounce, avoirdupois 0. vee ei 8 or apothecaries’ 
(oz. avdp.)........ 
28. 350 & gras 
1 ounce, troy or apothe- { 480 
nae 8s’ (oz. t. or 1.09 avoid pola ounces 
BD) een ede { 31.103 grams 
1 renee che wt) co teehee 1,555 grams 
7,000 grains 
1 pound, avoirdupois 1.215 troy or apothecaries’ 
Qb, avdD.) 21. sse6 P unds 
453.592 grams 
,760 grains 
1 pound, troy or apothecaries’ 0.823 avoirdupois 
Gb; t; or Ib. ap.) cs oo ss els d 


1 scruple (S. Ap.)......++,.++++-00.- J 20 grains 
a 256 grams 
J 2,240 poun 
1 ton, gross or long* 1.12 net ed (exactly) 
(gross 41 ee eeyt a qe | 1.016 metric tons 


*The gross or long ton and hundredweight are 
used commercially in the United States to only a 
limited extent, usually in restricted industrial 
fields. These units are the same as the British 
‘ton’? and “hundredweight’’. 


{ 2,204.622 pounds 


Wie, dd, ¢.si0io Wate 0.984 gross ton 
a 1,102 net tons 
1 ton, net or short 
(tu:.08 net tie cam easy a0 


1 ton, metric (t.).. 
2,000 pounds 
0.893 gross ton 


0.907 metric ton 


Simple Interest Table 


———_— ee to | CROLL 
Time 4% | 5% | 6% | 7% | 8% Time 4% | 5% | 6% | 7% | 8% 
|S opal 00518 008|9.008 pec i ein Waal Ie 
003|$.004/$. 005 $.005 3. 006 10%, 004 days..... $.045|$.053|$.066|$.0771$.089 
1:20 3 months... 5-007 008 All .056| .069} .082] .097| .111 
eer ‘21] {010] :013 “Ole :017 “020 2 "<2" ] 1067] :083] :100! 2116] .133 
“« 6 “ 1...) :020| 1025) .030] .035| .040 ees coonti | .334| 418 :500| 1583] 1667 
“ 42 ‘040| 1050] :060| .070| .080 “  2months..| .667) .832/1.000)1.166/1.333 
+1000 4 day... "011| [013] 1016] 019} .022 ae foe ‘]1:000/1/250|1:500|1.75012.000 
6...” | 1022] .027| .032| :038, .044/| “ 6 2. 000!2; 500|3000|3 .500/4,000 
» 5 tit!" 1034] 1041) 1050) .058 .067| coe 4,000 5.00016 .000!7 .000|8.000 
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Squares, Square Roots, Cubes and Cubic Roots of Nos. 1 to 100 


be 
No. | Sq: | Cube | nove go t |Root 
-000} 1.000) 1.000 4 8. - 081 
3 : 4 8) 1.414 .000)}3.301 8. 4iot 
3 9 27) 1.732 $ z 8. 4.12 
16 64) 2.000 ; ‘ 8.426) 4.140 
4 3 25 125} 2.236 a -391 8.485) 4.160 
6 36 216| 2.449 -324|3.420) 8. 544/4.179 
a] fi) He 2 a aes 5 85/4217 
$ 81 729) 3.000 .557|3.503 8.717) 4.235 
10 100, 1000} 3.162 -633/3.530 8. 775] 4.254 
11 121 1331} 3.316 -708|3.556 8. 831/4. 272 
12 144 1728) 3.464 - 782/13 .583 8.888) 4.290 
13 169 2197} 3.605 -855/3.608 8.944)4.308 
14 196 27. 3.741 -928/3 .634 9. 4.326 
15 | 225 3375| 3.873 -000/3.659 9.055)4.344 
16 | 256 4.000 -071|3.684 9.110)4.362 
17 289 4913) 4.123/2 -141/3.708 9.165)4.379 
18 324 5832) 4.242 -211/3.732 9.219}4.396 
19 | 361 6859| 4.358/2 -280|3.756 9.273)4.414 
20. 4,472)2 -348|/3.779 9 .327|4.431 
21 441 9261) 4.582/2 -416/3.803 9.380)4.448 
22 484) 10648! 4.690 3 ‘ 9.434/4.464 
23 529] 12167) 4.795|2 Bea 4.481 
576} 13824] 4.899/2 9.539/4.497 
625} 15625] 5.000}2 9.591/4.514 
26 676] 17576] 5.099/2 9.643/4.530 
27 729| 19683} 5.196/3 9.695/}4.546 
28 784) 21952) 5.291/3 9.746|4.562 
841} 24389] 5.3853 9.798|4.578 
30 900) 27000) 5.477/3 9.848/4.594 
3 61) 29791) 5.567/3 9.899/4.610 
32 | 1024] 32768] 5.656|3 9.949/4.626 
33 | 1089] 35937 Peas 3 0.000)4.641 


34 | 1156} 39304 


Multiplication and Division Table 


A number in the top line (19) multiplied by a number in the last column on the left (18) produces 
the number where the top line and the side line meet (342), and so on throughout the table. 


A number in the table (342) divided by the number at the top of that column (19) results in the 
number ye) at the extreme left; also, a number in the table (342) divided by the number (18) at the 
extreme left gives the number (i$) at the top of the column, and so on throughout the table. 


9 
7 84) 91) 98)105/112/119]126/133]}140/14711541161 168) 175 
8 | 16) 24) 32) 40) 48] 56] 64] 72| 80] 88] 96]104/112/120 128/136/144/152|/160|168]176]184| 192 200 

9 27 63 81) 90} 99/108/117/126]135]1441153|162/171|180 189] 198|207| 216]225 
10.) 20} 30) 40} 50) 60} 70] 80] 90/100/110}120/130]140|150 160} 170/180}190/200/210|220|230] 240 250} 10 


11 | 22) 33] 44) 55) 66 77) 88) 99/110/121/132/1431154 165/176}187|198]209|220/2311242|253| 264 275) it 
12 | 24) 36] 48) 60) 72] 84] 96/108]120/132]1441156|168 180/192/204/216/228)240|252|2641276 288/300] 12 
13 | 26) 39) 52) 65) 78! 91/104/117]130|/143/156|169|182 195/208/221|234|247|260/273|286|299] 312 325] 13 

6) 70} 84) 98/112)126/140/154)168/182/196|210|224 238/252 /266)/280/294/3081322| 336 350} 14 
15_| 30) 45] 60} 75] 90/105]120/135]150/165|/180/195 210)225}240|255/270/285|3001315|3301345 360/375} 15 


16 | 82) 48) 64! 80] 96/112/128|144/160|1761199|908|204 240/256 |272/288/304/32013361352/368] 384 400} 16 
17 | 34) 51) 68) 85/102/119|136/153]170|187|204|221|238 255|272)/289/306/323/340|357|374/391 408/425] 17 


19 | 38) 57) 76) 95/114/133/152]1711190|209|2981247 266/285)/304/323/34213611380/399/418|437 456] 475] 19 
500 


1)2)3)4)5)|6)7) 8) 9)10) 11) 12) 13) 14] 15) 160/17 18 | 19) 20 | 21 | 22) 23) 24) 25) 4 
o 4| 6} 8] 10] 12) 14] 16] 18} 20] 22] 24! 26] 28] 30] 32] 34 36] 38/ 40] 42] 44] 46] 4s! 50] 2 
3 6) (9) 12) 15] 18). 21} 24] 27) 30] 33/36] 39] 42] 45] 48 51} 54| 57] 60] 63] 66] 69] 72] 75 3 
4 8) 12] 16) 20) 24) 28] 32] 36] 40] 44] 48] 52] 56] 60 64) 68) 72) 76] 80) 84] 8s] 92] 96 100}. 4 
5 _|_10) 15) 20) 25) 30) 35] 40] 45] 50] 55] 60] 65| 70} 75 80} 85] 90} 95/100/105}110]115] 120 125} 5 
“6 | 12/18] 24/30} 36] 42] 48] 54 60} 66] 72) 78] 84] 90] 96}102/108]114/120!196 132/138)144/150] 6 
7 

8 

9 
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To find the circumference of a circle multiply the diameter by 3.14159265 commonly ex 
3.1416). To find the area of a circle multiply the square of the diameter by 18 Caswall Perea 
as .7854). To find the cubic contents of a cylinder or pipe, multiply the area by the height 


gallons are contained in a pipe or cylinder, divide the cubic contents by 231, which is the number af 


A square is equal in area to a circle when the side of the square equals 0.88623 multi lied = 
eter of the circle; or when the diameter of the circle equals 1:12838 multiplied by the bide rat cey pee 


Any straight line extending from the center of a circle to the circumference is called a radius. 


CIRCLE AREAS IN EIGHTHS OF A UNIT 
Diam- | Ci’m- 


Diam- | Ci’m- Diam-,| Ci’m- Di = ’m.- 

eter |ference| 4rea eter |ference| Area eter |ference| Area ton teres Area 
1-32| .09817| .0007 9-16|1,76715| .2485|! 4 14159] .7854|| 2 6.2831 416 
1-16] :19635|  :003 19-32)1.86532| 2768/1 1 1-16)3.33794| 18866||2 3-16l6 Sroe8 3 TAs 
3-32] -22452/ .0069|)  21-32/2'06167| °3382||1 3-463. 730041 1:socel| & 5-16|7 .26493| 4° 2000 
3-46) .58904) .0276/| 11-16]2.15984] “3719I|1 Bela. dasea| foas50 2 7-16|7.65763| 4.6664 
5133| °88422| -0875/] 23-32/2° 25802 |4057/|1 7-1614.51604] Loosol| 5 9-16]8.05033| 5.1572 
11-sal1onceg| -Q621]]  25-32/2:45437| ‘479al| 1 9-16/4.908r4| Lisseell 11-16|8 44303] 5.6727 
13232/1 97292] -9928]]  27-32/2'65072| °550i|| 1 11-4615 .s01ad| oo Sage 2 13 16'8.83573| 6.2126 
“eat .27627) .1296!|  29-3212'847071 6450/1 1 13-16l8.694141 3: Fecel| 3 15-16/9,22843' 6.777] 


———y "fi 


Roots, Fractions, Prime Numbers 545 
Square Roots and Cube Roots, 1000 to 2000 


1000 31.62 |. 10.00 1255 35.43 | 10.79 1510 38.86 | 11.47 1765 42.01 | 12.09 
5 31.70 0.02 1260 35.50 | 10.80 1515 38.92 | 11.49 1770 42°07 | 12:10 
1010 31.78 | 10.03 65 35.57 | 10.82 1520 38 11.50 1775 42.13 | 12,11 
0 31. 10.07 1275 35.71 | 10.84 1530 39.12 | 11,52 1785 | 42.25 } 12.13 
0: 32.02 |. 10.08 1280 35,78 | 10.86 1535 39,18 | 11.54 1790 42.31 | 12,14 
1030 32.09 | 10.10 1285 +85 | 10.87 1540 39.24 | 11.55 1795 42.37 | 12.15 
1035 32.17 | 10.12 1290 35.92 | 10.89 5 39.31 | 11.56 1800 42.43 | 12.16 
5 32.33 | 10.15 1300 36 10.91 1555 39.43 | 11.59 1810 42.54 | 12.19 
1050 32.40 | 10.16 1305 36.12 | 10.93 1560 39.50 | 11.60 1815 42,60 | 12.20 
é 1060 32. 10.20 1315 36.26 | 10.96 1570 39.62 | 11.62 1825 42.72 | 12,22 
1065 32.63 | 10.21 20 36 10.97 1575 39.69 | 11.63 1830 42.78 | 12.23 
1075 32.79 | 10.24 1330 36.47 | 11.00 1585 39,81 | 11.66 1840 42.90 | 12.25 
0 32.86 | 10.26 13. 36.54 | 11.01 1590 39.87 | 11.67 1845 42.9. 12, 
1085 2. 10.28 1340 36,61 | 11.02 1595 39,94 | 11.68 1850 43.01 | 12.28 
0 33.02 | 10.29 1345 36.67 | 11.04 1600 40.00 | 11.70 1855 43.07 +2 
1095 33.09 | 10.31 1350 36.74 | 11,05 1605 40, alelsee! 1860 43.13 
1100 10.32 1355 36.81 | 11.07 1610 40,12 | 11.72 1865 43.19 | 12.31 
1105 33.24 | 10.34 1360 36.88 | 11.08 1615 40.19 | 11,73 1870 43,24 | 12,32 
1110 33.32 | 10.35 1365 36.95 | 11,09 1620 40,25 | 11.74 1875 43.30 
1115 39 | 10.37 1370 37.01 | 11.11 1625 40.31 | 11.76 1880 43,36 | 12,34 
1120 33.47 | 10.38 1375 37.08 | 11.12 1630 40.37 | 11.77 1885 43. 12.35 
1125 10.40 1380 37.15 | 11.13 1635 40.44 | 11.78 1890 43.47 | 12.36 
1130 33.62 | 10. 1385 37.22 | 11.15 0 40.50 | 11.79 1895 43.53 | 12.37 
1135 33.69 | 10.43 1390 37.28 | 11,16 1645 40.56 | 11.80 1900 43.59 | 12.39 
1140 6 | 10.45 1395 37.35 | 11.17 1650 40.62 | 11.82 1905 43.06 | 12.40 
1145 33.84 | 10. 1400 37.42 | 11.19 1655 40.68 } 11.83 1910 43.70 | 12.41 
1150 33.91 | 10.48 1405 37.48 | 11.20 1660 40.74 | 11.84 1915 43.76 | 12.42 
1155 33.99 | 10.49 1410 87.55 | 11.21 1665 40.80 | 11.85 1920 43.82 | 12.43 
1160 34.06 | 10.51' || 1415 37.62 | 11.23 1670 40.87 | 11.86 1925 43.87 | 12.44 
34.13 | 10.52 1420 37.68 | 11.24 1675 40.93 | 11.88 1930 43.93 | 12.45 
1170 34.21 | 10. 1425 37.75 | 11.25 1680 40.99 | 11.89 1935 43,99 
1175 34,28 | 10.55 1430 37.82 | 11.27 1685 41.05 | 11.90 1940 44,05 | 12.47 
1180 34.35 | 10.57 1435 37.88 | 11.28 1690 41,11 | 11.91 1945 44.10 
1185 34.42 | 10.58 1440 37.95 | 11.29 1695 41.17 | 11.92 1950 44,16 | 12.49 
1190 34.50 | 10.60 1445 38.01 | 11.31 1700 41.23 | 11.93 1955 44.22 | 12.50 
1195 10.61 1450 38.08 | 11.32 1705 41,.29-) 11.95 1960 44,27 | 12.51 
1200 4 | 10.63 1455 38.14 | 11.33 1710 41.35 | 11.96 1965 44.33 | 12.53 
1205 34.71 | 10.64 1460 38.21 | 11,34 1715 41,41 | 11.97 1970 44.38 | 12.54 
1210 34.79 | 10.66 1465 38.28 | 11.36 1720 41.47 | 11.98 1975 44.44 | 12.55 
1215 34.86 | 10.67 1470 38,34 | 11.37 1725 41.53 | 11. 1980 44.50 | 12.56 
1220 34.93 | 10.69 1475 38.41 | 11,38 1730 41.59 | 12.00 1985 44.55 | 12.57 
35.00 | 10.70 1480 38.47 | 11.40 1735 41.65 | 12.02 1990 44.61 | 12.58 
1235 35.14 | 10.73 1490 38.60 | 11.42 1745 41.77 | 12.04 1995 44.67 | 12.59 
1245 35.28 | 10.76 1500 38.73 | 11.45 1755 41.89 | 12.06 2000 44.72 | 12.60 


Common Fractions Reduced to Decimals 


8ths| 16ths | 32ds | 64ths 8ths| l6éths | 32ds | 64ths 8ths| 16ths | 32ds | 64ths 
1 |.015625 23 «=|.359375 45 |.703125 
1 2 |.03125 3 6 12 24- 1.375 23 46 |.71875 
3  |.046875 25 > |.390625 47 |.734375 
1 2 4 *|.0625 13 26 |.40625 6 12 24 48 1.75 
- 5 |.078125 27 ~=«=|.421875 49 65625 
3 6 }.09375 7 14 28 |.4375 25 50 
7 109375 29 |.453125 51 796875 
1 2 4 8 15 30 |.46875 13 26 52 
9 |.140625 31 |.484375 53 | .828125 
5 10 =|.15625 4 8 16 32 }.5 27 54 | .84375 
11 (|.171875 33 |.515625 55 «| .859385 
3 6 12 |.1875 17 34 - |.53125 7 14 28 56 
13. |.203125 35 |.546875 57 | .890625 
7 14 +|,21875 9 18 36 |.5625 29 58 |.90625 
15 ~ |.234375 37 |.578125 59 | .921875 
2 4 8 16 |.25. 19 38 |.59375 15 30 60 |.9375 
17 ‘|.265625 39 |.609375 61 | .953125 
Q 18 |.28125 5 10 20 40 |.625 31 62 | .96875 
19 |.296875 41 |,640625 63 |.984375 
5 10 20 |.3125 21 42 |.65625 8 16 32 64 |1. 
21 = |.328125 | 43 .671875 
li 22 |.34375 il 22 | 44 |.6875 


Factors and Prime Numbers 


Factors are such numbers as multiplied together will produce a required number. 
A Prime Number is one that cannot be resolved into two or more factors; or, it is a number exactly 
divisible only by itself and unity. A Composite Number is one that can be resolved into factors. 


TABLE OF PRIME NUMBERS FROM 1 TO 1000 


1 59 139 233 337 439 557 653 769 883 

2 61 149 239 347 443 563 659 773 887 

3 67 151 241 349 449 569 661 787 907 

5 71 157 251 353 457 571 673 797 911 

7 73 163 257 359 461 577 677 809 919 
11 79 167 263 367 463, 587 683 811 929 
13 83 173 269 373 467 593 691 821 937 
17 89 179 271 379 479 599 701 823 941 
19 181 277 383 487 601 709 827 947 
23 101 191 281 389 491 607 719 829 953 
29 103 193 283 397 499 613 727 839 967 
31 107 197 293 401 503 617 733 853 971 
37 1 199 307 409 509 619 739 857 977 
41 113 211 311 419 521 631 743 859 983 
43 127 223 313 421 523 641 751 863 991 
47 131 227 317 431 541 643 757 877 997 
53 137 229 331 433 547 647 761 881 


if 


Ti 


Exclusive of the Mateks System, 


is used by. foreign countries, and for which see page 539 
ource: National Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce 


Penemna- | Where Used Equtvatnte Equivalents 
Almude 8.2673 Ib 
rtugal......... 4.423 gal —s_: | | KKwan,.......{Japam............ s 
Ardeb.... i. : Eeyoe antes Ses 5.6189 bu 85.134 bu 
Arratel or So peases +n MSIE Rees nay 82.56 bu 
Rigel otha cc fLO12 Io | |e nee a Sates 
Arobs......_|argoutina 212.71 2833 1 eres Brosata.. 0. 212212/11229 ba 
Me ype. ss [Brazil * 132/38 Ib -|Baraguay..-..... 4.635 acres 
as ‘|Cuba.. 22: +++ {25-86 Ib Td oo sae os | COME: Sane ae O08 2 am 
1.0128 Ib 
1.014 Ib 
1.014 Ib 
1.0143 
0 1b 
1.0143 Ib 
’ 10143 Ip 
114112 gat ~ 1. 
* 1361. 128 Ib |30,¢0 Be 
es. |832 grains |1.742 acres 
. |7,096.5 sq meter es acres 
"0.12 inch ate acres 
| |1,03205 U.S, bu ‘| 10.507 Ib 
. |83,162 acres . |82.2-7 Ib 
é Bae ee 
Berets Tnaie ¢ 500 Ib : |/1-1394 malles 
Cantar (see Kantar) 31493 
0.63 acre 
2.82 Ib 
2.7514 Ib 
2.826 Ib 
} }22.83 inches 
135.64 


Beets. cca: |ANUINAs sero oe 
am,.....|P. satin 0.2328 acre Shaku Brees JaPAD 5 cass 3 eye in 
nega (dry)., | Ecuador, vador, | 1, uU G) s q 
ae ‘ i if SIODTOF iat elu). 5 2.75268 bu 0.937 i 
“ (dry). .;/Guatemala, Spain.. |1,57744 bu 14 Ib 
UG A ea MORKICD Ss eee 2.57716 bu 1.193 inches 
‘ob C 18 nec) 21 La a 1.57501 bu 75.64 grs (troy) 
as iiquia) DEIN Soa hr ece ccs d 16 gal .25 acre 
"~ (double)|Uruguay......... 7.776 bu 2.05 pecks 
os (singles Uruguay 3.888 bu co bu 
Feddan 2204.62 Ib 
Frail (raisins) 35.58 sq ft 
TASCO, .. . | LS UM orcas eel 1.26 inches 
‘asila. Tunna (wheat) 16 bu 
Fuder... ‘unniand,.... acres 
BUMG s,s ba 34,0944 inches 
Gallon. ...... 32.913 inches 
Garniec 32,913 inches 
DOCID re ek 32.909 inches 
Joch 32.874 inches 
noo ges ess. | Hungary,......../1067 acres] Tet 33.057 inches 
Kantar DOS MBE Ost Atl oe ade 32.913 inches 
Seer areTer « PNEOFODCO « os ecce so 112 Ib SUC Aiveiialaiatrene a . . |33.386 inches 
{ 124.45 Ib OR ta ee or IMLOXICO Ses sinistctee 32.992 inches 
5.97 feet Vedroovcuas ss U: SSR ac. cece 3.249 gal 
1.32 MOrsts tircetoe UNGt ce ane ae a 0.663 mile 
2.074 yd Vloka........ Poland..... »...' 41.50 acres 
y. . {1.90 yd WiSeiGrinra Sots Scotland......... 40 bu 
.jJapan.. ... 5.119 bu c Ue ate Be Ireland...) 030: . 40 bu 


The metric carat of 200 milligrams is now very generally in use. The wor 
the proportion of alloy in a metal. Thus, pure gold is 24 carats fine. 


Electrical Units 


Source: National Bureau of Standards 

The watt is the unit expressing electrical power power or inversely 1 kilowatt (kw) is equal to about 
as horsepower (hp) represents power in mechanics, 144 horsepower. 
it is equal to the product of the volts (pressure) The horsepower represents the power required 
times amperes—(rate of flow). Thus, 2 volts times to lift a weight of 33,000 pounds 1 foot in 1 minute 
2 amperes would give in a direct current circuit 4 or 550 pounds 1 foot in 1 second. 
watts. Electrical energy is sold at so much per The chm is the unit of electrical resistance and 
watt hour or more generally at a given amount represents the physical property of a conductor 
per kilowatt hour—which méans 1,000 watt hours. w ich offers a resistance to the How of electricity. 
This may represent 1 watt for 1,000 hours or 1,000 permitting just 1 ampere to flow at 1 volt of pres- 
Watts for 1 hour. 746 watts are equal to one horse- gure. 


d also is used to denote 
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Latitude and Longitude of United States Cities 


Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey; Geographic positions of large cities 


City 


Battle Creek, Mich. 37 
Bay City, Mich. ........: 18 
Beaumont, Tex. 82 1 
Bellingham, Was 118 14 28 
Berkeley, Calif. 85 45 49 
Billings: Mone. 101 49 33 
8, oni 
Binghamton, N. Y.......| 42 06-03 | 75 54 47 ||Macon, Ga.............. 83 37 36 
Birmingham, Ala......... 89 22 55 
Bismarck, N. D.......... 71 27 41 
Boise, are babe he tiead : oa oe a 
Bridgeport, Oma 87 54 15 
Brockton, Mass........... 93 15 43 
rownsville, Tex. .:..17: 88 02 33 
Buffalo, N. Y.. 90 30 49 
Burlington, Vt. 86 18 31 
Butte, Mont 72 34 41 
ee eae 
mden, Sas 
Canton, Ohio. ! | *! 74 10 19 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. a a8 41 
ampaign, Iil..........: 
Charleston, 8. Caine idee a 55 a 
arleston, W. Va........ 
Charlotte, N.2G.c wc... s: 73 59 39 
Chattanooga Tenn. ers 79 03 26 
pheyenne (Wye ar otic avai ak 33 is 24 
Ciiniant Ohio’. 2 i772: "Or Bt of 
Cleveland, Ohio.,.... 95 33 es 
Colorado Springs, Colo 81 22 38 
Columbia, Mo....... 88-3. 3 
Columbia, S. C.. -35 56 
lumbus, Ga....... 118 08 41 
Columbus, Ohio. . 1.2.11): ae os 
Corpus Oh ni Ty ie aa 27.47 51 | 97 23 Peoria, Il 89 35 33 
Dailoa, Fe aga Sige oe 32 47 09 | 96 47 37 Philadelphia, Pascoe 39 56 58 | 75 09 21 
Davenport, Iowa.........| 41 31 19 | 90 34 33 ||Phoentx, 93, 27) Tan tee en 
Dayton, Ohio.....2. 1.1.7: 39 45 32| 84 11 43 ||Pittsburgh, Pa. 40 26 19 | 80 00 00 
Daytona Beach, Fila. . || :: 29 12 44 | 81-01 10 ||Pittsfield, Mass... 42 26 73 15 14 
Decatur, Tll........ 39 50 42-| 88.56 47 ||*Port Arthur, Texas 29 52 30 | 93 56 15 
Denver, Colo. 2:1... ! 39-44 58 | 104 59 22 ||Portland, Me....... 43 39 33 38 13 19 
Des Moines, Iowa 76 7 3 
Detroit, Mich, - 71 24 44 
Sg he oad 104 36 33 
cht e551 46 46 56 | 92 06 25 ||Pueblo, Colo... 000.2003. 
*Durham, N. C....__/_/{| 36 00 00 | 78 54 45 |/Racine, Wisc............. rs ah 8 
BI Paso, Tex.........../:| 31 45 36 | 106 29 11 |/Raleigh, N.C............ 75 BB 40 
Elizabeth, INA ern. ae ROE ey Btho, Rev ee 119 48 40 
Dreier ae 44 03 16 | 123 05 30 ||Richmond, Va. 
eigen Ore, “sttttttt] 37 58 20 | 87 34 21 ||Roanoke, Va. 79 56 44 
Fall River, Mass......... 46 52-30 96 47 18 Z 77 36 21 
ma meee 43 00.50 | 83 41 33 ||Rockford, Ill. 89 05 48 
Fort Wayne, Ind. ...: 41 04 21 | 85 08 26 ||Sacramento, Calif..:..... 38 34 37 121 29 41 
Fort Worth, Tex 32 44 55 97 19 44 |/Saginaw, Michie: jaa cee 43 25 5: 83 56 05 
Fresno, Calif, 36 44 12 | 119 47 11 ||Schenectady, N. Y........| 42 48 42 | 73 55 42 
Gadsden, Ala. 86 00 41 ||St. Joseph, Mo........... 39 43 57 | 94 b1 02 
Gy tna ‘ 43 38 03 85 i 13 {|St. Pecaowg By eae 27 46 18 83 a8 rts 
Grand ae Wis a ee 44 30 48 | 88 00,50 ||Salt Lake City, Utah. .... 40 45 23 | 111 53 26 
Greensboro, N. A cg 36 04 17 79 a7 25 San Angelo, ‘Tex... Sorat 31 27 39 100 26 03 
ioe sae BA Ant entee 
ee Dalit <i 30 32 oa 89 05 36 San Bernardino, Calif 34 06 30 117 7 28 
i ss Be een 
nee, ae 2 RI 38 ig 43 5 33 59 one Franclgeo, Calif. MY aa BB os 24 40 
Fp GOS SOF 2 40 49 ||San Jose, Calif........ 
hee ee a ae eee 46 38 33 113 02 24 ||Santa Barbara, Calif... ... 34 25 18 | 119 41 55 
Holyoke, Mass........ 42 12 29 | 72 36 36 ||Santa Fe, N.M.......... 35 41 11 105 56 10 
Houston, Tex. 29 45 26 | 95 21 37 ||Savannah, Ga............ 82 04 42 | 81 0537 
Huntington, W. “ri 38 25 12 | 82 26 33 ||Scranton, Pa............. 41 24 82 | 75 39 46 
Indianapolis, Ind 39 46 07 | 86 09 46 ||Seattle, Wash............ 47 36 32-1 122 20:48 
Iowa City, lowa 41 39 37 91 31 53 ||Shreveport, La..........- i pay ag 96 24 30 
Jackson, ‘ 42 14 43 | 84 24 22 ||Sioux City. Iowa......... 20°46:) 96 478 
5 mn, Miss... . 32 17 56 | 90 11 06 ||Sioux Falls, S. D........- 43 as 
Jacksonville, Fia..........] 30 19 44 | 81 39 42 ||Somerville, Mass......... 42 23 15 | 71 06 


World Facts—Latitude and Longitude; Altitudes in 
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City. 


° , ” i. a Vee ° ’ ” 

Ben 15 O1 m, Ariz. .... 32 13 1 08 

ie Spartanburg, BoC 81 56 08 Oki ee 36 Og 12 a5 b9 34 
cai i wg 3p les Be a | OF a8 83 

ee: Serisencid, Mans 72 35 32 ||Walla Walla, Wash 46 04 08 | 118 20 24 
Springfield, Mo 93 17 32 ||W nm, D.C. 38 53 51 eee 
§) eld, Ohio 83 48 29 ||Waterbury, Conn.. 41 33 13 a a 
ttamford, Conn... 73 32 24 || Waterloo, lowa. ata te 
ican ot 19 i nme Me | 80 88 
vivelss....| 8% 57 30 | 121 17 16 ||Wichita, Kan. aig 11---| 33 Af 80 |. 97 20 16 

on 96 08 $4 |IWithee Boone Pars t0t2 41 14 32 | 75 53 17 

Shh eee 39 44 46} 75 32 51 

ew 36 05 52 | 80 14 42 

ae One| Be E 

KPa > ap eects of 89 167 ot Ie ee 

74 46 13 ||Youngstown, Obio...._- 1} 41 05 57 4 80 39 02 


*Positions scaled from maps. 


Highest and Lowest Altitudes in the United States i 


Source: National Geographic Society; sign —- means below sea level: elevations are in feet 


j : : 4% 
yh Highest Point | Lowest Point Ap- ¥ 
en . _ 
a Eleva- Meas A 
Tel State Name ; County ares Name County coe Eley. f 
iy ; Cheaha Mountain. .|Clay-Talladega .| 2,407|Gulf of Mexico|.......... Sea lev.| 500 . 
; wes Mount-MeKinley...|..............- 20,300/Pacific Ocean.|.......... Sea lev.}..... iq 
Humphreys Peak... |Coconino -|12,670|/Colorado R...|/Yuma,..... 100} 4,100 
ue Blue Mountain... - Polk-Scott. ....} 2,830] \ ou schita R. |Ashley- Ss 
yt Magazine Mountain|Logan. ........ 2,830 -|_Union.... 55] 650 
Mount Whitney,...|Inyo-Tulare. .. .|14,495|Death Valley.|Inyo.._|_! — 282] 2,900 
iy Cerro Galera....... Balboa District.} 1,207|Carib.Sea....).......... Sea lev. 100 
At Mount Elbert...... Lake 2000 Cie 14,431|Arkansas R...|Prowers.. . 3,350} 6,800 
Mount Frissell..... Litchfield. .....} 2,380}. I. Sound...|.......... Sea lev. 500 
Centerville........ New Castle..... 440|Atlantic Ocean].......... Sea lev. 60 
Tenleytown........ N: W. part..... 420|Potomac R...].......... Sea lev, 150 
West boundary.....|/Walton........ 345|Atlantic Ocean].......... Sea lev. 100 
.|Brasstown Bald....|Towns-Union...| 4,784/Atlantic Ocean|...__.. | *” Sea lev.| 600 
Mount Lamlam pe ieee ees rater ae 1,334/Pacific Ocean.|.......... Sea lev.j..... > 
Mauna Kea Hawaii 13,784|Pacific Ocean.|.......... Sea lev.]...... 
Borah Peak .|Custer... ./12,655/Snake R...... Nez Perce. 720} 5,000 
Charles Moun .|Jo Davies -| 1,241/Mississippi R.|Alexander.. 279} 600 
Greensfork Top .|Randolph -| 1,240/Ohio R....... Vanderb’g, 320; 700 
|North boundary....|Osceola... -| 1,675|Mississippi R..|Lee....... 480] 1,100 
BY] West boundary..... Wallace... 4,135/Verdigris R.. .|Montg'm’y 700). 2,000 
Kentucky....... Big Black Mountain|Harlan 4,150)Mississippi R.|Fulton.... 257 750 
i Louisiana....... Driskill Mountain. . |Bienville 535|New Orleans. .|Orleans... . —6 100 t 
Hit Main Mount Katahdin. . .| Piscataquis 5,268|Atlantic Ocean}.......... Sea lev. 600 
Backbone Mountain|Garrett 3,360/Atlantic Ocean|.......... Sea lev.| 350 % 
' 3,491/Atlantic Ocean|.......... Sea lev. 
5 2,023 (Lake HMec -tcleaoc eee 574] 900 
tT Rey Cook. . «| 2,230/Lake Superior.|.......... 603} 1,200 
at 806/Gulf of Mexico|.......... Sea lev.| 300 
Taum Sauk Mt.... -|_1,772|S8t. Francis R.|Dunklin... 230 
.|Granite Peak. ..... Pp . ad Kootenai R.../Lincoln., . . ; 4 
| 


8.W.part of county. 
Boundary Peak... . 
.|Mt. Washington... . 
High Point........ 8 


1,800 00 
-|_5,340|S.E. cor. State|Richardson 840] 2,600 
-/13,145 pepaerg ee wf Glarkirec ss 470}5, 


812)Atlantic Ocean 
3,056'Pacific Ocean. 


‘|Culberson 
Duchesne 
. |Lamoille 


Is. St. Thomas. .} 1,550/Atlantic Ocean 
Plerces: snes 14,408|Pacific Ocean . 


Limits of the Continental United States 


Source: U. S. Department of the Interior, Geological Survey, Map Information Office 


The easternmost land is West Quoddy Head, From the south point of Texas due north to th 
near Wastport, Maine, in longitude 66°57’, lati- forty-ninth Parallel the distance is 1,598 milo 


tude 44°49’. Cape Alava, Washington,’ extends ‘These distances ar 
into the Pacific Ocean to longitude 124°44’, at Fe eee ee 


latitude 48°10’. The Lake of the Woods projection The length of the northern boundary, excluding 
extends to latitude 49°23'04.5” at longitude 95°09’ Alaska, is 3,987 miles. The length of the Mexican 
11.6”. Cape Sable, Florida, is in latitude 25°07’, boundary from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific 
longitude 81°05’. The extreme south point of Ocean is approximately 2,013 miles. 

Texas is in latitude 25°50’, longitude 97°24’, . The geographic center of the United States is 


From West Quoddy Head west along the parallel in Smith County. Kansas, lat: °50’ - 
to the Pacific Ocean the distance is 2,807 miles. tude 98°35’. % eee 
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| Highest and Lowest Continental Altitudes 
se Source: National Geographic Society 
Ele- 1 Below 
Continents Highest Point vation Lowest Point Sea Level 
(Feet) (Feet) 
ARIAS, rcs 55.0 Mount Everest, Nepal-Tibet.. ...| 29,028 )Dead Sea, Palestine..... BP ee? 
South’ America. |Mount Aconcagua, Argentina ‘ | 232035 |Sea evel nn eee. iene ee a. ~ 
North America. a ae Alaska..-.. 3 
Africa... Kibo (Kilimanjaro) Tanganyika 34 
pe. Mount Elbrus, Caucasus........ 1 
Antarctica Mount Markham, highest ai 15,100 
Australia Mount Kosciusko, New South W 7,305 \Lake Eyre, South Australia. . 39 
HIGHEST PEAKS IN UNITED STATES, CANADA, ALASKA, MEXICO 
ame Place | Feet Name Place | Feet Name Place | Feet 
eee. Sa Aa Alaska|20, on Uncompahgre....|Colo. |14,301}|Kit Carson 
ee ey Bee Can, 19'850 Crestone.......,|Colo. {14,291 indom 
Ci aitepen (Orizaba)|Mex. |18,700||Lincoln......... Colo. |14,284||Eolus............. 
t, Elias... .Alaska-|Can. 008 Snowma: 
Sspocat peti iesaccr, 5 Mex. sta. 
FE) a) eevee es Bete Alaska}17,395 Columbia, . 
Reieoahusit aie es Mex. |1 Culebra 
ENCANA... 25 wes: Can. Sunlight 
ye tars sina sna ore Can. IAG ose taney scien eure estan 
Blackburn......'.. Alaska|16,523 Red Cloud 
to: CEG en emi ia Can, Handies 
BOR a. oh cts Alaska/16,421 Nauhcampatepetl 
PRULOLU. 2 ofa Alaska| 16,208 (Perote) a 
WPA trates esc slayer an. |1 Bierstadt : 
Vancouver. . Alaska- tes Humboldt i 
Fairweather........ Langley . alif. |14 
Zinantecatl (Toluca) Mos Little Bear. Peak. . scone 14, 
Hubbard....Alaska-/Can. 4,950 Middle Palisade. z 
REE bto es eres Alaska ia’ 850 fs 
Walsh... . -|Can. {14 780 Sef 
pee ones pean ares Mex. {14,636 1 Calif. 
+ UCR) Sa eee Alaska|14, *580||Shasta.......... Calif. |14,162||Tyndall......-.... Calif. |14,025 
Alverstone. . Alaska-|Can. |14/500|| Bl Diente Colo. |14,159-4}-Grigzly............ Colo. |14,020 
VENEY Nie ets) =, Seas Calif. |14,495||Maroon..... Colo. Atl Sunshine .2.2a- 1s a Colo. |14,018 
PIDORG. sitessint wcrc Colo. |14,431]| Point Success! Wash. |14,150|| Wetterhorn........ Colo. {14,017 
Massive........... Colo. |14,418}|Sneffels......... Colo, |14,150}| Wilson Peak....... Colo. |14,017 
PRRINIOE «Gi; «Pecslevevsaic'e Wash. |14,408||/San Luis........ Colo. |14,149|| North Maroon..... ‘olo. |14,010 
oe oO oan Can 4 Democrat....... ‘colo. |14,142|| Wrangell.......... Alaska| 14,006 
PV GTVANG \..c:eiet. sce Colo. 4,399 ||Crestone Needle. .|Colo. |14,130||Barnard........... Calif. 14, 003 
vias tage RS aatie Calif. |14,3884]|Old Baldy....... olo. |14,125||Pyramid.......... Colo 4,000 
CNB pooner ee Oe Colo. |14,340]| Liberty’Cap!.....| Wash. |14,112 
Blin Ristitevaia Mire tata = Colo, |14,310||Pikes Peak...... Yolo. {14,109 
ILiberty Cap 112 miles northwest of Mount Rainier and Point Success 42 mile southwest. 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Peak Country Feet Peak Country Feet Peak Country Feet 
Aconcagua, entina. 23,035|| Cachi, rigor SOL iol erate 22,047||Huandoy, Peru........... 20,525 
Iilampu, Bolivia.......... 3,012||Yerupaja, Peru........... 21,758||Gen. Manuel Belgrano, 
Ancohuma, Bolivia........ 22,703 Incahuasi, AtpentinacCnile, 21, 719 Argentina: S327. re 20,505 
Iilimani, on MAS Rare 22,579 Coropuna, ON Wises. tisjansle asia ,696||Pumasillo, Peru.........../20,492 
Bonete, "Argentin St apt .546||Galan, Argentina......... 1,654||Solo, Argentina........... 20,492 
Ojos del Salado, Ree nears El Muerto, peony 21,457||Pollera, Argentina........ 20,456 
EG eye incomes ae etme es 2,539||Nacimiento, Argentina... 1°302||Pular, Chile.............. 20,423 
eee, Argentina- Cabaray, Bolivia.......... 1,227||Chani, Argentina. . -/20,341 
Me eit ers gate 33.2 22,310||Laudo, Argentina........./20,997 Juneal, Argentina. . . |20,276 
Falso Aziute, Argentina- Toro, Argentina-Chile..,.. 20,932]||Ausangate. Peru. ; E Ney 
oe ee eta ae 22,277||Tres Cruces, Argentina- Negro, Argentina. . . 20,18 
Saami BOM VAG se ce atcnttas« 2,2: CNC ii caper al oanele te ee 0,853}|Quela, Argentina.. - (20,128 
Pissis, Argentina,......... 2,241|'Parinacota, Bolivia-Chile. . |20,768||Palermo, Argentina. 20,079 
Mercedario, Argentina. .... 22;211||Tortolas, Argentina-Chile. .|20,745||Plomo, ‘Argentina Acinic 20,079 
Huascaran, Peru......--.. ,206;;Solimana, Peru........... San Juan, Argentina.:..... 20.049 
Lincancaur, Argentina- Condor, fe ntiaw: Condoritt, Bolivia 20.029. 
FO} Cen Se a Te es 1,719 Ampato, Peruz:... , cio E 
Tocorpuri, Bolivia-Chile. . . 22,162 Gnieibarase, iden 20,577||Nevada. Argentina-Chile. . . }20,023 
Liullaillaco, Argentina-Chile|22’057||Salcantay, Peru........... 20,551||Antofalla, Argentina....... 20,013 
El Libertador, Argentina... /22,047||Huancarhuas, Peru........ 20,531||Marmolejo, Argentina-Chile|20,013 


The highest point in the West Indies is in the Dominican Republic, Trujillo (10,200 ft.) 


e EUROPE 
Peak Feet Peak | Feet Peak Feet Peak Feet 
Alps Rimpfischhborn. .. .|/13,786||Fiescherhorn..... 13,284 |}; Posets........... 11,060 
Mont Blanc...... 15,781||Aletschhorn...... 13,763)|Griinhorn,........ »264|| Perdido. \ =. .ass.c0e 10,997 
Monte Rosa (high- Strahlhorn....... 3,717||Lauteraarhorn... ./13,264|| Vignemale. . 10,820 
est pee of group) |15, ae Breithorn........ 13,665||Diirrenh......... AOS | eeOT Ta ciere asia eae 0,479 
MOM oe aida n'a wat 14/941 Bieshorn:® . 2.0 os 13,651||Weissmies........ 225 Monteata, apy pice FASE Ey 
Weisshorn Me heevors 14,803||Jungfrau......... 13,645}|Allalinhorn....... 13,215 
Taschhorn....... 14,744||Monch......... .|13,468/|/Laquinhorn...... 13,14 Caucasus 
Matterhorn...... 14,692)|Ecrins......:.... 13,461||Fletschhorn...... 13,127 (Europe -Asia) 
Dent Blanche. .. ./14,318||Pollux........... 13,432||Gletscherhorn 13,064 Elbrus 18,481 
Nadelhorn....... 4,206||Castor........... 13,422 eppepee {13,051 D RH Ta ae ei 
Grand Combin. . .|14,163||Schreckhorn...... 13,386]|Eiger......,. .|13,038 hk BU. sees \a4, 
Lenzspitz.......- ‘108||Ober Gabelhorn.. .|13,363 Grand Cornier,.” 13,022 ||ShKara.......... 17,037 
Finsteraarhorn... .|14,022)|Felikjoch. .. . .|13,346 Koshtan Tau..... |16,880 
Zinalrothorn...... 13,855||Gran Paradiso . (13,323 Pyrenees Kazbek..........| 16,558 
Alphubel........- 13,799||Bernina.......... 13,304||Anetow+.....5... 11,368 1|Tetnuid.......... 15,938 
Tallest Mountain, Base to Peak, Higher Than Everest 


Every schoolboy knows that Mt. Everest is the tallest mountain on the globe, 29,028 ft. above sea 
level. But Mauna Kea, Hawaii, is 30,784 ft. from base to peak. It doesn’t rival Everest because man 


can seé only 13,784 ft. above sea level, 
origin. Other Hawaiian mountains: Mauna Loa, 13,680 ft.; 


Haleakala, 10,025 


an estimated 17,000 ft. being under the sea. It is of volcanic 


ft.; Kilaueau, 4,090 ft. 


rr a .: ae. te. 7 yy epee ek ge gaa , 
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Peak Country Feet Peak — Country Feet aed 
REREAD cicada espe Nepal-Tibet......... 29,028]; Stalin Peak.........JU.S8.R.......-- 3 
K } (Godwin Austen) ; ce and Kashmir. .|28,250 ores Peaks a which ig = 
epnngs eee bie en Bp gear = ES re 5 ; Pry me Raabe? 
fala ae ot Nepal-Tibet: Bae tae 27,790 Chamlang.........- Nepal = ay ao 

Lhotse II (Everest) ..|Nepal-Tibet......... - aT 4 eee A 
-TIDOE. « ares 26,867|| Aling Kangri........ Tibet-Bhutan....... 

Dhawlagid. Sintevatis ae aS : 20°51 Chomo Lihat Tibet-Bhutan. veteees 
Baruntse 5... sp Nepak=. ./a.. eeee 
Mana...... SMe ian ee 
Sank veete+ess +. ,|Jammu and Kashmir. . 


INDIA ACCEPTS NEW FIGURE AS HEIGHT OF MOUNT EVEREST 


Surveyor General I. H. R. Wilson of the Republic of India had reported that the government of 
India kes accepted 29,028 ft. as the official height of Mt. Everest. Snow fluctuations may affect the 
height 10 ft. either way. The new figure is only 26 ft. higher than the old figure of 29,002 ft., which 
has been accepted since 1850. The original figure was reached by trigonometrical computations from 
6 stations 110 mi. south of the mountain and under 300 ft. above sea level. The new figures were 
arrived at in 1952-54. 


AFRICA, AUSTRALIA AND ANTARCTICA 


Mountains and Country) Feet ||Mountains and Country| Feet }|Mountains and Country; Feet 


Kilimanjaro (2 peaks). Wilhelmina, New Guinea... |15,584|/Toubkal, Morocce...... . |13,671 

iaueanyike P Juliana, New Guinea....... 15,420|/ Kinabalu, British North 
-|19,340}|/Mt. Wilhelm, North-East BOPQEG 2555555 us Wee 13,455 
.|17,564]| New Guinea.,.......... 15,400||Mt, Lister, Antarctica... .. 13,350 
. |17,058}|Ras Dashan, Ethiopia, .... 15,158!|Mt. Erebus, Antarctica... .|13,200 

Mt. Markham, Antarctica../15,100|/Mt. Fridtiof Nansen, 

Uganda-Ruwenzori 16,795||Mt. Ruth Siple, Antarctica.) 15,000 Antarctica, .......2005- 13,156 
Carstensz Toppen, New Buahit, Ethiopia.......... .797|| Kerintji, Sumatra......... it 484 
MDG a a deisa'sens oS 16,500}|Mt. Kirkpatrick. Antarctica! 14,600]}Cook, New Zealand. ..__*. 12,349 


Idenburg Toppen, New 


Batu, Ethiopia. . 


13 
eect 14,131}| Pico de Teide, Canary As}. . . [12,162 


WAPI G MY ote pFofeks ese saree 'G-pars 15,748|}Mt. Bush, Antarctica...... 14,000!| Kosciusko, Australia.... - 7,305 


Statistics on the United States 


Source: National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 


Hasternmost town 
Westernmost p 


Lowest point. 
Deepest lake. 
Highest lake 


3,022,387 square miles 

...|2,974,726 square miles 

as 47,661 square miles 

267,339 square miles 

1,214 square miles 

20,160 fo ag miles 
49° 22/ N. 


= ft. 
1,996 ft., deep 
12,865 ft. high 


Size and Dimensions of the Earth 
Source: U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office, Washington, D. C. 


Size of the Earth—The Earth is considered as a 
spheroid, or ellipsoid. Equatorial circumference: 
24,902.39 mi. Meridional circumference: 24,860.49 
mi. Area: 196,950,284 sq. mi. Length of 1° longitude 
at equator, 69.17 mi. Length of 1° latitude at 
equator, 68.71 mi.; at pole, 69.41 mi. Mass of 
ellipsoid (mean density is 5.522): 6,594,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000 short tons, which reads: six sex- 
tillion, 594 quintillion. 

Areas and Dimensions of Continents—Africa, 
11,500,000 sq. mi. North America, 8,300,000 sq. mi., 
including islands. South America, 6,800,000 sq. mi. 


Asia, 17,000,000 sq. mi., including islands. Europe, 
3,750,000 sq. mi. Oceania, 4,000,000 sq. mi. Ant- 
arctica, 6,000,000 sq. mi. 

Asia is 6,000 mi. E. to W., 5,300 mi, N. to S. 
Africa is 5,00u mi. N. to S, 4,600 mi; E. to Ww. 
Europe is 2,400 mi. N. to S., 3,300 mi. E. to Ww. 
South America is 4,600 mi. N. to S., 3,200 mi. BE. 
to W. North America is 4,900 mi. N. to S., 4,000 mi: 
E. to W. Australia is 1,970 mi. N. to S., 2,400 mi. 
E. to W. (figures are approximations). Fertile re- 
gions occupy 33,000,000 sq. mi., steppes 19,000,000 
Sq. mi., deserts, 5,000,000 sq. mi, 


READER NS 2 Er 
At 12,506 feet above sea level, Lake Titicaca in South America is more than 1,250 feet higher 


than the crest of Mt. Hood, Oregon 


says the National Geographic Society. Astride the Peru-Bolivia 


border, it sprawls out a maximum 130 miles and reaches a width of 35 miles and-a depth of 1,000 


feet. It is half as large as Lake Ontario. 
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NOTED PERSONALITIES 
English Rulers 


Name Began| Died | Age|R: 
SAXONS AND DANES 

Egbert...... Son of Ealhmund, of Kent, King of Wessex...............00200- 827 839) |) Weare 
Ethelwulf...|Son of Egbert, defeated Danes, by sea and land................. 839 858 | .. | 19 
Ethelbald:, .|Second son of Ethelwulf) oo. ow ee cot eee eases cneowees 858 860 | .. 2 
Bebelberts.ophinira HONLOE Btnel wUlt nt cc cae 0 o/s, clsiale «che tt vic bo, Ce teincsld ease lene 858 866 | .. 8 
Ethelred,...|Fourth son of Ethelwulf, killed by Danes in battle............... 866 8714 5 
Alfeed .3),.3: 'The Great, fifth son of Ethelwulf, defeated the Danes............ 871 901 | 52 | 31 
Edward..... 'The Eider, son of Alfred the Great, fought the Danes............ 901 925 | 55 38 
Athelstan...|Eldest son of Edward the Elder. ......... ccc sceee cece eee seeee 925 940 | 45 | 15 
Edmund....|Brother of Athelstan, murdered. ...........0s cere cece en eseenes 940 946 | 25 6 
Edred...... Brother.oF Wamund oss cases cus oc heh veo pr ES ..| 946 955 | 32 9 
Edwy...°...|Bldest'son of Edmund............0....5 «| 955 958 | 18 
Edgar...... Second son of Edmund, suppressed piracy «| 958 975 | 32 | 17 
Edward..... ‘The Martyr, son of Edgar, murdered................ ie 975 979 1 Te 4 


Ethelred II.,|The Unready, half-brother of Edward, massacred Danes....... ..| 979 | 1016 | 48 | 37 

ce Ironside, eldest son of Ethelred, fought Canute, King of London'..| 10 ae 
The Dane, by conquest and election, divided country with Edmund.| 1017 | 1035 | 40 | 18 
.|Harefoot, son of Canute, first ruled north of the Thames......... 1035 | 1040 5 


Son of Canute, had been Danish King, mother a Norman........| 1040 | 1042 | 24 2 
Ihe Confessor, son of Ethelred II, canonized.................--+ 1042 | 1066 | 62 | 24 
. |Brother-in-law of Edward the Confessor, slain in battle.......... 1066 | 1066 | 44 0 
HOUSE OF NORMANDY 
William I... |The Conqueror, defeated Harold at Hastings..............++-+0+- 1066 | 1087 | 60 | 21 
William II, ./Third son of William I, surnamed Rufus, killed by arrow......... 1087 | 1100 | 43 | 13 
Henry I... .|Youngest son of William I 


. SurMAamed Beauclerc, . . 2.6 wees sos he 1100 | 1135 | 67 | 35 
HOUSE OF BLOIS 
Stephen.... Bea cen of Stephen, Count of Blois, by Adela, fourth daughter of 

mm 


HOUSE OF PLANTAGENET 
Henry II... .|Son of Geoffrey cfrnes Bark by Matilda, only daughter of Henry I.| 1154 | 1189 | 56 | 35 
0 


Richard I. ..|Eldest surviving son of Henry II, surnamed Coeur de Lion....... 1189 | 1199 | 42 | 10 
John ..5.. 52. Sixth and youngest son of Henry II, surnamed Lackland......... 1199 | 1216 | 50 | 17 
Henry III...|Eldest son of John, first King buried at Westminster.........:... 1216 | 1272 | 65 | 56 
Edward I. . .|Eldest son of Henry III, surnamed Longshanks.........:....... 1272 |1307 | 68 |. 35 
Edward II. . |Eldest surviving son of Edward I; deposed by Parliament, Jan..7, 1327| 1307 | 1327 | 43 | 20 


Edward III.:|Eldest son of Edward II of Carmarvon............ 2. cence ee ees 1327 | 1377 | 65 | 50 
Richard II..|Son of Black Prince and en of Edward III, deposed... 35 22 
HOUSE OF LANCASTER 
Henry IV...|Son of John of Gaunt, 4th son of Edward III............ ..| 1399 | 1413 | 47 | 13 
Henry V....|Eldest son of Henry IV, hero of Agincourt.... tre 9 
Henry VI. . .|Only son of Henry V, deposed 1461, died in Tower of London 
HOUSE OF YORK 
Edward [V..|His grandfather was Richard, son of Edmund, 5th son of Edward 
III, and his grandmother, Ann, was great-granddaughter of 
Lionel, third son of Edward I1I; Edward IV was 6 ft. 3 in. tall] 1461 | 1483 | 41 | 22 


Edward V...|Eldest son of Edward IV, murdered in the Tower of London...... 1483 | 1483 | 13 0 
Richard Iif.|Crookback, brother of Edward IV, fell at Bosworth Field......... 1483 | 1485 | 35 2 
HOUSE OF TUDOR 


Henry VII. .|Son of Edmund, eldest son of Owen Tudor, by Katherine, widow of 

Henry V; his mother, Margaret Beaufort was great-grand- 

Gdughterol ON OP aun bare creck esese ay2ie) lee iota ah oe gene 1485 | 1509 | 53 | 24 
Henry VIII. |Only surviving son of Henry VII; 2 of his 6 queens were beheaded. . . 1509 | 1547 | 56 | 38 
Edward VI..|Son of Henry VIII, by Jane Seymour, his 3rd queen. Ruled under 3 

regents. Was forced to name Lady Jane Grey his successor. 

Council of State proclaimed her queen July 10, 1553. Mary Tudor 

won Council, was proclaimed queen July 19, 1553. Mary had Jane 


beheaded for treason, Feb., 1554. 1547 | 1553 | 16 6 
Mary t, :-..|Danghter of Henty Vit BY cnt Bolesn, wie wai beheaded ..._| 1588 | 4603 | 70 [aa 
#eD) r of Henr - e Bo 5 Ww ehe: eee 5 
ee Y VHOUSE OF STUART 
James I.....|James VI of Scotland, son of Mary, Queen of Scots, who was a@ great 
Se comcdanae of oy eee fed eee eee ei eat 1603 ae Ae a 
ier urviving son-of James I.; beheaded a mdon.. . 
sere ee ai SE he ie cheetah 1658 | 59 
- |Oliver-Gromwell, Hord Protector. . 2... cece eee eee ee eee < 
Tide _|Richard Cromwell, Lord Protector, resigned May 25, 1659.,...... 1658 | 1712 | 86] .. 
El cine ia Point eer a 1660 | 1685 | 55 | 25 
les II. . |Eldest son of Charles le ow PAE Bian pons een ye 
omer “L. **|lSecond son of Charles I. (Deposed 1688. Interregnum Dee. 11, 


fiat pe Ge] Fe 04D ASG Oe moron Ooo Sao nNrpAD aeons 1685 | 1701 | 68 3 
William III.| { Son of William, Prince of Orange, by Mary, daughter of Charles I } 1689 1702 | 51 | 13 
and Mary II { Se pevenes a ao ee en a tiopans ivez | eres a ae 
Sercavs au r of James. er cl en Ce Snipe eae 
io Sats we HOUSE OF HANOVER 
George I....|Son of Elector of Hanover, by Sophia, daughter of Elizabeth, 


daughter of James 1.... 2... ees eee ee ee eee tees 1714 | 1727 | 67 | 13 
George II...|Only son of George I, married Caroline of Brandenburg.......... 1727 | 1760 | 77 | 33 
George II. .|Grandson of George II, married Charlotte of Mecklenburg........ 1760 | 1820 | 81 | 59 

His son, George IV, was Prince Regent, from Feb., 1811, owing 

to the mental condition of George ITI. 
George IV. .|Eldest son of George Ill, married Caroline of Brunswick......... 1820 | 1830 | 67 | 10 
William IV .|Third son of George ph eee reget eee Sces ae eee a a 
aes hter of Edward, Duke of Kent, fourth son of George III..... 2 

ae chad tg HOUSE OF SAXE-COBURG 


3 son of Victoria, married Alexandra, Princess of Denmark ..| 1901 | 1910 68 9 
gare ae BOUre hated ts atiece uy 17,1017 
Name of Royal Family changed to Windsor July 17, 
George V...|Second son of ‘Edward VII, married Princess Mary of Teck....... 1910 | 1936 | 70 | 25 
Edward VIII|Eldest son of George V, prceibtmned never crowned; acceded, Jan. 20, 
1936: abdicated Dec. 11, 1936; created Duke of Windsor; married 
Mrs. Wallis Warfield, of Baltimore, Md., June 3, 1937; was appoint- 
ed Governor of the Bahamas, July 9, 1940; resigned March 15, 1945. 1936 | .... a 1 
George VI. . |Second son of George V, born Dec. 14, 1895; married April 26, 1923, 
Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon; acceded Dee. 17, 1936; crowned May 
1936 | 1952 | 56 |15% 


6, 1952. 
El daughter of George VI, born Apr. 21, 1926; married Nov. 20, 
Biseraen ht eS Philip Mountbatten (former Prince of Greece; Duke of 
Edinburgh and Prince Philip); acceded Feb. 8, 1952, crowned June \éna 
ALORS Metta) ite ale Mb otaajet «rte 8s. 22 2/0/08 «+ + S8ip it ake win piei po «® Ferran [dears len“ 


Noted Personalities—Rulers of Scotland, France 


Rulers of Scotland 


The Romans gave the name of Caledonia to 
present-day Scotland and called the people Cale- 
donians. The latter were the forerunners of the 
Picts. Britons, including Welsh, settled there as 
refugees from the Normans. Norsemen, Teutonic 
tribes from Scandinavia, seized islands, raided the 
mainland and made settlements. The Scots, a Cel- 
tic race that spoke Gaelic, came from Ireland, 
then called Scotia. 

Kenneth I (8S. C. MacAlpin) was the first Scot 
to rule both Scots and Picts, 843 A. D. 

Duncan I was the first general ruler, 1034. Mac- 
beth seized the 1040, was slain by Dun- 
can’s son, Malcolm Canmore (Malcolm III), 10538. 

Malcolm married Margaret, English princess who 
had fied from the Normans. Queen Margaret in- 
troduced English language and English monastic 
customs. She was canonized. Her son Edgar, 1097, 
moved the court to Edinburgh. His brothers Alex- 
ander I and David I succeeded. ‘Malcolm IV, 
grandson of David I, 1153, was followed by his 
brother, William the Lion, 1165, whose son was 
Alexander II, 1214. The latter’s son, Alexander 
III, defeated the Norse and regained the Hebrides. 
When he died, 1286, his granddaughter, Margaret, 
child of Eric of Norway. and grandniece of Edward 
I of England, known as the Maid of Norway, was 
chosen ruler, but died on the way to Scotland, 


1290. Successors: 
John Baliol, 1292-1296. 
Interregnum, 10 years] : 
bert Bruce (The Bruce), 1306-1329, victor at 
Bannockburn, 1314. * 


Robert III, son of Robert Ii, 1390-1406. 
James I, son of Robert HI, 1406-1437. 

James II, son of James I, 1437-1460. 

James ITI, 1460-1488, eldest son of James II. 
James IV, 1488-1513, eldest son of James ITI. 
James V, 1513-1542, eldest son of James IV. 


Mary, 1542-1587, daughter of James V, known as~ 


Mary of Scots, or Maria Stuart, married (1) Fran- 
cis, Dauphin of France; (2) Henry, Lord Darnley; 
(3) James, Earl of Bothwell. Imprisoned by Eliza- 
beth I of England and beheaded. 

James VI, 1567-1625, son of Mary and Lord Darn- 
ley, became King of England on death of Elizabeth 
in 1603. Al the thrones were thus united, 
the legislative union of Scotland and England was 
not effected until the act of Union, May 1, 1707, 
when the two kingdoms were called Great. Britain, 
the Scots were given representation in parliament 
and the Presbyterian Church was recognized as the 
Church of Scotland. 


Rulers of France 


Julius Caesar subdued the Gauls, native tribes 
of Gaul (France) 57 to 52 B.C. The Romans ruled 
500 years. The Franks,.a Teutonic tribe, reached 
the Somme from the East C. 250 A. D. By the 
5th century the Merovingian Franks ousted the 
Romans. In 451 A. D., with the help of Visigoths, 
Burgundians and others, they defeated Attila and 
the Huns at Chalons-sur-Marne. 

Childeric I became leader of the Merovingians 
458 A. D. His son Clovis I (Chlodwig, Ludwig, 
Louis) crowned 481, founded the dynasty. After 
defeating the Alemanni (Germans) 496, he was 
baptized a Christian and made Paris his. capital. 
His line ruled until Childeric III was deposed, 742. 

The West Merovingians were called Neustrians, 
the eastern Austrasians. Pepin of Herstal (687- 
714) major domus, or-head of the palace, of 


A.D. Name and year of Accession 


The Carolingians 

840/Charles I, the Bald. Roman Emperor, 875 
877|Louis Il, the Stammerer, son 

$79|\Louis III (died 882) and Carloman (bro.) 
884/Charles II, the Fats Roman Emperor, 881 
888|Eudes (Qdo) elected by nobles. Ceded land to 
898/Charles Perera se ecneLk aU sel, desated by 
922|Robert, brother of Eudes, killed in war 
923\Rodolph (Raoul) Duke of Burgundy 
936|Louis IV, son of Charles III 

954|Lothair, son, aged 13, defeated by Capet 

986' Louis Vv, the Sluggard, left no heirs 


The Capets 

987|Hugh Capet, son of Hugh the Great 

996| Robert (the Wise), his son 

1031|Henry I, his son, last Norman 

1060/Philip I, (the Fair), son, king at 14 

1108} Louis VI, (the Fat), son 

1137|Louis VII, (the Younger), son 

1180/Philip II, (Augustus), son, crowned at Rhelms 
1223} Louis VIII, (the Lion), son 

1226) Louis TX, (Saint Louis), son, crusader 
1270|Philip Iti, (the Hardy),'son 

1285/Philip IV, (the Fair), son, king at 17 

1314| Louis X, (the Headstrong) son. His posthumous 
son, John I, lived only 7 days 

1316 Ay V, (the Tall), brother of Louis X 
1322|Charles IV, (the Fair), brother of Louis X 


House of Valois 

1328)Philip VI, (of Valois), grandson of Philip ITI 
1350} John II, oe Good), his son, retired to England 
1364| Charles (the Wise), son 

1380)Charles VI, (the Beloved), son 

1422) Charles Vit, (the Victorious), son 

1461| Louis XI, (the Cruel), son, civil reformer 
1483|Charles VIII, (the Affable), son 

1498|Louls XII, great grandson of Charles V 
1515)Francis I, of Angouleme, nephew, son-in-law 
1547| Henry II, son, killed at a joust 

1559) Francis If, son, married Mary of Scots 

1560)! Charles TX bro., son of Catherine de Medici 
1574| Henry III, bro., King of Poland, stabbed 


House of Bourbon 
1589 aeey av oe Navarre, son-in-law of Henry II: 
urder 

1610| Louis XIII, (the Just). son 

1643/Louis XIV, (Le Roi Soleil, the Sun King) 

1715| Louis XV.-great grandson 

1774|Louis XVI, grandson: married Marie Antoi- 
hette: both beheaded by Revolution, 1793. 


Austrasia, took over Neustria as dux (leader) of 
the Franks. Pepin’s son, Charles, called Martel 
(the Hammer) defeated the Saracens at Tours- 
Poitiers, 732; was succeeded by his son, Pepin the 
Short, 741, who deposed Childeric III and ruled as 
king until 768. 

His son, Charlemagne, or Charles the Great, 
(742-814), became king of the Franks, 768, with 
his brother Carloman, whe died 771. He ruled 
France, Germany, parts of Italy, epee Austria, 
enforced Christianity. Was crowned Holy Roman 
Emperor by Pope Leo III in St. Peter’s, Rome, 
Dec. 25, 800 A. D. Succeeded by son, Louis I, the 
Pious, 814. At death, 840, Louis left empire to sons 
Lothair (Roman emperor); Pepin I (king of 
Aquitaine); Louis II (of Germany): Charles the 
Bald (France). They quarreled and by the peace 
of Verdun, 848, divided the empire. 


A.D. Name and year of Accession 


—_ 
Their son, called Louis XVI, said t 
died in prison, never ruled ogee 


First Republic 
1792) National Convention 
Ee ee A ee nen and others 
Sonsulate, Napoleon Bonaparte, First Consul 
In 1802 elected Consul for life paps 


First Empire 
1804| Napoleon I, Emperor. Josephine (de Beathar- 
nais) Empress, 1804-09; Marie Louise, Empress, 
1809-1814. Her son, Francois, (1811-1832) 
titular King of Rome, later Duke de Reich- 
Stadt and ‘‘Napoleon IT’’, never ruled. Napoleon 
a le ae ae 100 days, 1815, 
hen was exiled to St elena Island. Di 
there May 5, 1821. : ee 


1814| Louis XVIII page Abeer ee 
8 : brother o: is X 
1824|Ghunies X, brother: deposed ab 


House of Orleans 
1830)Louis Philippe (Egalite). King 


Second Republic 
peau Napoleon, President, nephew of Na- 


poleon I Second Empire 

Napoleon III, Emperor. Eugenie (de Montijo) 
Empress. Deposed 1870. Son, Prince Imperial, 
(1856-79) died in Zulu War. Eugenie died 1920, 


1852 


1873|MacMahon, Marshal Patrice M. (1808- 
1879|Grevy, Paul cae ee 
1897) Bal Carnot, a, (1837-1800), assassinated 
asimir-Perier, Jean P. P. - » Tesi 
1895|Faure, Francois Felix (184 -1899) ee 


Fourth Republic—Presidents 
a aa eee eves ee platy ey ations 
embly an ouncil o e 
1947|Auriol, Vincent (1884- idles 
1954)Coty, Rene (1883- 


Seip rot 
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Rulers of Middle Europe: German and Austrian 


Continental 


Charlemagne to Hitler. 


Carolingian Dynasty 

Charles the Great, or Charlemagne, ruled what 
is now France, Italy and Middle Europe; established 
Ostmark (later Austria): crowned Roman em- 
peror by pope in Rome, 800 A. D. Died, 814. 

Louis I (Ludwig) the Pious, son; crowned by 
Charlemagne 813, d. 840. 

Louis the German, son, succeeded to East Francia 
(Germany) 843-876. 

Charles the Fat, son, inherited East Francia and 
West Francia (France) 876, reunited empire, 
crowned emperor by pope, 881; deposed, 887. 

Arnulf, nephew, 887-900. Partition of empire. 

Louis the Child, 900-911, last direct descendant 
of Charlemagne. 

Conrad I, duke of Franconia, first elected Ger- 
man king, founded House of Franconia. 


Saxon Dynasty; First Reich 

Henry I, the Fowler, duke of Saxony, 919-936. 

Otto I, the Great; 936-973, son; crowned Holy 
Roman Emperor by pope, 962. 

Otto II, 973-983, son; failed to oust Greeks and 
Arabs from Sicily. 

Otto III, 982-1002, son. Minority regency by 
mother and grandmother. Crowned emperor at 16 


by pope. 
enry II, duke of Bavaria, 1002-1024, great- 
grandson of Henry the Fowler. 

House of Franconia (The Salic House) 
Conrad II, 1024-1039, son-in-law of Otto I. . 
Henry III, 1039-1056, son; deposed 3 popes; an- 

nexed Bohemia; temporarily king of Hungary. 
Henry IV, 1056-1106; son; regency by his mother, 
Agnes of Poifou. Banned by Pope Gregory VII, he 
did penance at Canossa. 
Henry V, 1106-1125, son; last of Salic House. 
Lothar, duke of Saxony, 1125-1137. Crowned em- 
peror in Rome, 1134. Start of contest between 
Suabian house of Staufen and Bavarian house of 


Welt. House of Hohenstaufen 
Conrad III, duke of Suabia, 1138-1152. In 2nd 


Crusade. 
Frederick IJ, duke of Suabia, 1138-1152. In 2nd 
Crusade. 

Frederick I, Barbarossa (Red Beard) 1152-1190; 
lost Italy. In 3rd Crusade. 

Henry VI, 1190-1196, took Lower Italy from Nor- 
mans. Son became king of Sicily. 

Philipp of Suabia, 1198-1208, son of Frederick I. 

Otto, of House of Welf, 1198-1215; deposed. 

Frederick II, 1215-1250, son of Henry V1; king of 
Sicily; crowned king of Jerusalem; in 5th Crusade. 

Conrad IV, 1250-1254, son, lost Lower Italy to 
Charles of Anjou. é 

Conradin, son, King of Jerusalem and Sicily, 
never recognized as emperor, attempted to recover 
Italy 1268; failed, was beheaded. With him Hohen- 
staufen became extinct. 

Interregnum, 1250-1273. 

Rulers from Various Houses 

Rudolph of Hapsburg; 1273-1291, defeated King 
Ottocar [1 of Bohemia and conquered Bohemia. Be- 
queathed duchy of Austria to eldest son, Albert. 

Adolphus, count- of Nassau; 1291-1298, killed in 
war with-Albert of Austria. 

Albert I, German king, 1298-1308. 

Henry eae of Luxemburg, 1308-1313, crowned 
emperor in Rome. 

Louis (Ludwig) of Bavaria, 1314-1347, Also 
elected was Frederick the Handsome of Austria, 
1314-1330, leading to war. Abolition of papal 
sanction for pects of Holy Roman Emperor (be- 

un 800 A. D.). 
2 Charles IV of Luxemburg, 1347-1378, grandson 
of Henry VII, ruler of Bohemia. : 

Wenceslaus, 1378-1400, deposed. 

Rupert, Duke of Palatine, 1400-1410. 

Sigismund, 1411-1437, also king of Hungary. 

Hapsburg Dynasty : 

Albert Il, of Austria, 1438-1439, son-in-law of 
Wenceslaus; inherited from him kingdoms of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia; began wars with Turks. 


Dynasties 


weed Woe Aine Saat ot pine nae 
an arles 0 e 
Maximilian I, 1493-1519; son, married of 
a charies ve aie eoes King ot Spain prandscn of 
* C > £0: ; €rani 0: 
Maximilian; Luther; Reformation ae religious 


wars. 

Ferdinand I, 1558-1564. Maximilian II, 1564- 
1576; son, Rudolf II, 1576-1612; son, i 

Mathias, 1612-1619; brother; 1618 beginning of 
the 30 years’ war. 

Ferdinand II of Steiermark, 1619-1637; elected 
emperor at Frankfort; religious wars. 

Ferdinand III, 1637-1657; Peace of Westphalia, 
1648, Leopold I, 1658-1705; son, Joseph I, 1705- 
eu Ok Charles VI, 1711-1740; son of Leo- 
Maria Theresa, 1740-1780; daughter of Charles 
VI; Queen of Hungary; 7 ae war with Frederick 
the Great, King of Prussia. 

Charles VII of Bavaria, 1742-1745; pretender to 
the throne, crowned; defeated by Maria Theresa. 

Francis I of Lorraine-Tuscany, 1745-1765; hus- 
band of Maria Theresa; raised by her to co-heir. 

Joseph II, 1765-1790; son, first partition of 
Poland, Leopold II, 1790-1792. 

Francis II, 1792-1806, known as Francis I, em- 
peror of Austria, ruled Germany 1792-1835. In 1806 
he abdicated as German emperor and gave 
up claims to Holy Roman Empire. 

Ferdinand, son, 1835-1848. (Abdicated) 


Rulers of Prussia 

Nucleus of Prussa was the Mark of Brandenburg. 
First margrave was Albert the bear (Albrecht), 
1134-1170. First Hohenzollern to become margrave 
aes Frederick, burggrave of Nuremberg, 1415- 

Frederick William, 1640-1688, was called the 
Great Elector. His son, Frederick III, 1688-1713, 
was crowned Frederick I of Prussia, Jan. 18, 1701, 
ruled till 1713. 

Frederick II, the Great, 1740-1786, annexed Si- 
lesia, part of Poland. 

Frederick William IJ, nephew, 1786-1797. 

Frederick William III, 1797,1840. Napoleonic 
wars. Queen Louise. (d. 1810). 

Frederick William IV, 1840-1861. Uprising of 
1848 and first parliament and constitution. 


Second German Reich 

William I, 1861-1888, brother. Annexation of 
Schleswig and Hanover; Franco-Prussian war, 
1870-71; proclamation of German Reich, Jan. 18, 
1871, at Versailles; William, German~ emperor 
(Deutscher Kaiser), Bismarck, chancellor. _ 

Frederick III, son, 1888. 

William II, son, 1888-1918. Led Germany in World 
War I, abdicated as German emperor and king oi 
Prussia, Nov. 9, 1918. Died in exile in Netherlands 
June 4, 1941. 

Minor rulers (Wuerttemberg, Saxony, etc.) also 
abdicated. Germany became a republic at Weimar, 
July 1, 1919. Frederick Ebert, president, 1919-1925 
Paul von Hindenburg-Beneckendorff, 1925, re- 
elected 1932, d. Aug. 2, 1934. Adolf Hitler, chan- 
cellor, chosen successor as lLeader-Chancellor 
(Fuehrer & Reichskanzler) of Third Reich. An- 
nexed Austria, March, 1938, Precipitated World War 
It, 1939-1945. Reported suicide in bomb shelter 
under chancellery, Berlin, May 1, 1945. 

For subsequent history see Foreign Countries: 
Germany. 

Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 

Francis Joseph II, nephew, 1848-1916, emperor of 
Austria, king of Hungary. Dual monarchy of Aus- 
tria-Hungary formed, 1867. After assassination of 
heir, Archduke Francis Ferdinand, June 28, 1914, 
Austrian diplomacy precipitated World War I. 

Charles I, grandson, 1916-1918, last emperor of 
Austria and king of Hungary. Abdicated Noy. 11-13, 
1918. (d. 1922) . . 

For subsequent history see Foreign Countries: 
Austria. 


Rulers of Spain 


Ferdinand II of Aragon married Isabella of Cas- 
tile and Leon, 1479, uniting kingdoms; Navarre 
added 1512. Isabella died 1504. Ferdinand 1516, 
succeeded by grandson, Charles I (of Hapsburg), 
elected as Emperor Charles V. Succession: 1556, 
Philip II; 1598, Philip III; 1621, Philip IV; 1665, 
Charles II: 1700, Philip V (first Bourbon, grand- 
son of Louis XIV of France): 1746, Ferdinand VI; 
1759, Charles III; 1788, Charles IV; 1808, Charles 
abdicated for son Ferdinand VII, both arrested by 
Napoleon, Ferdinand resigned; 1808, Joseph Bona-~ 
parte; 1814, Ferdinand VII, recalled; 1833, Queen 


Christina regent for Isabella; 1843 Isabella II of 
age, fled 1867; 1870 Amadeus I, abdicated 1873. 
1873, republic, Castelar, president; 1874, Alphonso 
XII; 1886, Queen Christina of Austria regent for 
Alphonso XIII, who became of age 1902. 1931, 
revolution, Alphonso left country but did not ab- 
dicate; republic abolished monarchy, presidents: 
1931, Niceto Alcala Zamora; 1936, Manuel Anzana. 
Fascist revolution, 1936, succeeded; Gen. Francisco 
Franco proclaimed Supreme Chief, 1939, with pro- 
vision that he be succeeded by monarchy. Alphonso 
XIII died in Rome Feb, 28, 1941, aged 54; his 
property and citizenship had been restored. 
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Se geri of the Roman in the East sat 
to the end of the Empire in the West. ’ 
Br conetantsonie, and for a brief period in Nicaea, until the capture of Constan by the Turks 
in 1453, when it was succeeded by the Ottoman Empire. 
B. Name A.D. Name A.D.| « Name 
The Kingdom 96| Nerya 33 eo Ii, ies i, 

753) Romulus (Quirinus) 98|Trajanus = 1 

673|Pullus Hostillus 138 pateniias Bins 350| Constantius Il ~ 

Hs ny Sacetus. 161|Marcus Aurelius and Lucius|| 360 canes If (the Apostate) 

616|L. Tarquinius Priscus 363|Jovianus 


578/Servius Tullius 
534 


L. Tarquinius Superbus 180} Commod: 
; Julianus I 
swolconeunes eeBieG || aelsepnimine Sever 
a 211/|Caracalla and Geta 
509} Quaestorship instituted 12|Caracalla (alone) 
498| Dictatorship introduced Cr Me sentare 


494|Plebeian Tribunate created 
494|Piebeian Aedileship created 
444)Consular Tribunate organized 
eh Censorship instituted 


366|Curule Aedileship created 
362|Military Tribunate elective 
$26|Proconsulate introduced 
311) Naval Duumvirate elective 
217| Dictatorship of Fabius 


Maximus 7 
133|Tribunate of Tiberius 


249) Decius 
253| Aemilianus 


218|Elagabalus (Heliogabalus) 
222| Alexander Severus 


; Pupienus and Balbinus 
238|Gordianus III 
244)|Philippus (the Arabian) 
251|Gallus and Volusianus 


253)/Valerianus and Gallienus 


alentinianusI with Gratianus 
(West) and Valens (East) 
375)|Gratianus with Valentinianus 
7g|Gratianus with, Valentinianus 
2 us 

II Cent) and Theodosius 1 


( 
383) Valentinianus II (West) and 
~-Theodosius I (East) 
394|Theodosius I (the Great) 
395 a ey (West) and 


8|Gallienus (alone) Theodosius II 
Gracchus 368 Claudius II (the Goth) 450| Valentinianus III (West) and 
123|Tribunate of Gaius Gracchus 270| Quintillus arcianus 
82| Dictatorship of Sulla 270| Aurelianus 455|Maximus (West); Avitus 
60/First ‘Triumvirate formed 275|Tacitus (West); Marcianus (East) 
Pompeius, Crassus) || 276] Florianus 456|Avitus (West) and Marcianus 

46| Dictatorship of Caesar 276| Probus (East) 
43/Second Triumvirate formed || 2g2/Carus_ - 457|Majorianus (West) and Leo I 


Octavianus, Antonius, 
pidus) 
The Empire 
27| Augustus (Gaius Julius 
aesar Octavianus) 


.D, 
14) Tiberius I_ 
$7|/Gaius (Caligula) 


28. 

284) Diocletianus 

286| Diocletianus and Maximianus 
305/Galerius and Constantius I 
306) Galerius, Niesratiiae II, 


Severus 
307/Galerius, Maximinus [1, 
Constantinus I, Licinius, 


461|Severus II (West) and Leo I 

467 Antemtas (West) and Leo I 

472|\Olybrius (West) and Leo Il 

473|\Glycerius (West) and Leo I 
East 


ij Maxentius 
$4 ged : 311|Maximinus II, Constantinus}| 474|Julius Nepos (West) and Leo 
68/Galba inius, Maxentius II (East) 


69/Galba; Otho; Vitellius 
69/ Vespasianus 

79|Titus 

81} Domitianus. 


» Lic! 
312|Maximinus 
I, Lici 


Ae Constantinus| 


, Licinius 
314|Constantinus I and Licinius 
324'Constantinus I (the Great) 


475|Romulus Augustulus (West) 
and Zeno (Hast) 

| 476|End of Empire in West; Odo- 

vacar, King of Italy 


Rulers of Modern Italy 


After Napoleon fell in 1814 and Murat, King of 
Naples, was shot in 1815, the Congress of Vienna 
restored pre-Napoleonic political states as follows: 
Sardinia and Genoa under King Victor Emmanuel 
I of Savoy; Parma and Piacenza under Duchess 
Marie Louise, former French queen; Modena under 
Archduke Francis IV of Hapsburg; Tuscany, under 
Duke Ferdinand III of Hapsburg; Lucca under 
Duchess Maria Louisa of Bourbon; Naples and 
Sicily under King Ferdinand I of Bourbon; the 
Papal State under Pius VII; Lombardia-Venetia 
under Austria; Corsica under France. This re- 
action led to half a century of bloody conflict, 
revolts, suppressions by Austrian and French 
troops. Most spectacular were two campaigns led 
by Giuseppe Garibaldi, first in 1849, when he pene- 
trated to Rome, and again in 1860, when he lib- 
erated Sicily and marched into Naples with Victor 
Emmanuel 11. The latter was proclaimed king of 
Italy at Turin, 1861. Rome was captured by Gen. 


Cadorna Sept. 20, 1870 and made the capital. Suc- 
cession; (1878) Humbert I; (1900) Victor Em- 
manuel III who, in 1937, was proclaimed Emperor 
of Ethiopia. The Allies in 1943 restored Haile 
Selassie on the throne of Ethiopia. In 1946 Victor 
Emmanuel IIT abdicated; was succeeded by his son 
Crown Prince Humbert as Humbert I. Victor 
Emmanuel III died in 1947. 

At a plebiscite held June 2, 1946, to determine 
whether Italy wanted a monarchy or a republic, 
the people voted for a republic. Premier Alcide 
de Gasperi assumed the ce of provisional 
Chief of State on June 13, 1946, the same day King 
Humbert II went to Portugal as an exile. On June 
28, 1946, the Constituent Assembly elected Enrico 
de Nicola, Liberal, Provisional President of the 
Republic of Italy. Luigi Einaudi was elected Presi- 
dent May 11, 1948. On April 29, 1955, Giovanni 
Gronchi, of the leftwing Christian Democratic 
party, was elected President. He was inaugurated 
May 11, 1955. 


Rulers of the Ottoman Empire 


Turkish tribes driven from Central Asia by the 
Mongols c. 1200 A.D., settled near the Euphrates 
in Asia Minor. The Ottoman Empire was estab- 
lished by Osman (Othman) c. 1299 A.D. He was 
the first to be called sultan. 

Osman I, 1290-1326. Orkan I, 1326-1359; married 
Theodora, dau. of emperor of Constantinople. 
Murad I, 1359-1389; made Adrianople capital, ex- 
tended power as far as Serbia. Bajazet I, 1389- 
1403: reached Danube, fought Timur (Tamerlane) 
in Asia Minor. Mehmet I (Mohammed), 1413-1421. 
Murad II, 1421-1451. Mehmet II, 1451-1481, the 
Conqueror, took Constantinople, 1453, date con- 
sidered beginning of Modern History. This ended 
Christian rule in Constantinople. 

Bajazet II, 1481-1512. Fought Venice at Lepanto, 
July 28, 1499. Entered Poland and Egypt, combined 
caliphate with sultanate, Selim I, the Grim, 1512- 
1520. Suleiman I, the Magnificent, 1524-1566. Con- 
ducted first siege of Vienna. Selim II, 1566-1574. 
Murad III, 1574-1595; murdered five brothers: had 
103 children, Mehmet III, 1595-1603; murdered 19 
brothers. Ahmed I, 1603-1617. Mustafa I (incom- 


petent) and Osman II, 1618-1622; killed by jan- 
issaries. Mustafa I, 1622-1623. Murad V, 1623-1640. 
Ibrahim I, 1640-1648. 

Mehmet IV, 1648-1687; Turks defeated by Aus- 
trians at St. Gotthard, 1664; siege of Vienna lifted 
by King John Sobieski of Poland, 1683, marking 
ebb of Turkish rule in Europe. 

Suleiman: II, 1687-1691. Ahmed. II, 1691-1695. 
Mustafa II, 1695-1703. Ahmed ITT, 1703-1730. Mah- 
mud I, 1730-1754. Mustafa III, 1757-1773. Abdul 
Hamid I, 1773-1789. Selim IIT, 1789-1807. Mustafa 
IV, 8 mos., 1807-1808. Mahmud II, 1808-1839; dis- 
solved janissaries, odered officials to discard tur- 
ban, adopt fez. Abdul Mejid, 1839-1861, fought 
Crimean war. Abdul Azib, 1861,1867. Murad Vv, 
3 mos., insane. Abdul Hamid II, 1876-1909; con- 
stitutional rule begun. Mehmet V, 1909-1918. Meh- 
met VI, 1918-1922. The sultanate was separated 
from the caliphate and abolished. Ankara was made 


capital. PRESIDENTS OF TURKEY 


Mustafa Kemal Ataturk, 1923-1938. Ismet Inonu, 
1938-1950. Celal Bayar, elected 1950. 
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Rulers of Denmark, Sweden, Norway 


The medieval history of Sweden, Denmark and 
Norway is one of continual struggle for domination 
Pernt leaders. National issues started in the 10th 


tury, when Christianity was introduced. 
ENMARK 


D 
Earliest rulers invaded Britain; King Canute, 
who ruled in London 1017-1035, was most fa- 
mous, The Valdemars furnished kings until me 
8 


ch 
garet, daughter of Valdemar IV, born 1353, married 
at 10 to King Kaakon VI of Norway. In 1375 she had 
her infant son Olaf made king of Denmark. After 
his death, 1387, she was regent of Denmark and 
Norway. In 1388 Sweden accepted. her as sovereign. 
In 1389 she made her grand-nephew, Duke Erik of 
Pomerania, ar king of Denmark, Sweden 
and Norway, with herself as regent. In 1397 she 
effected the Union of Kalmar of the three kingdoms 
and had Erik crowned. In 1439 the three kingdoms 
deposed him and elected Christopher of Bavaria 
king (Christopher III). On his death, 1448, the 
unfon broke up. 

Succeeding rulers were unable to enforce their 
claims as rulers of Sweden until 1520, when Chris- 
tian II conquered Sweden. He was thrown out 1522, 
and in 1523 Gustavus Vasa united Sweden. Denmark 


VIII; 1912—Christian X; 


E kings ruled uO aaa 
ar’ Ss ed _at Uppsala 
nate the country. Sverker (1134-1156) united the 
Swedes and Goths. Sweden obtained the 
Riksdag, or parliament. After the Union of 
Kalmar, 1379, the Danes either ruled or harried 


but did not domi- _ 


the country until Christian If of Denmark con- 
quered it anew, 1520. This led to a rising under 
Gustavus Vasa, who ruled Sweden 1523-1560, and 
established an independent dom. Charles LX 
(1594-1611, crowned 1607) conquered Moscow. 
oe a Fates pes (1611-1633 wae called the 
le ers: 3 1654—Chi 
%; 1660—Char 


a fie Beck 6 
of Hesse); 
ee PE ae 

2—Gustavus IV; 18 Union 
with Norway began, 1814). 1818—Charles Y Oe: 
was Jean Bernadotte, Napoleon’s Prince of Ponte 
Corvo, elected 1810 to succeed Charles XIII. le 
founded the present dynasty. 1844—-Oscar I; 1859— 
Charles XV; 1872—Oscar IT; 1907—Gustavus V; 
1950—Gustavus VI. 


Denmark became Haakon VII. 


Rulers of Russia; Premiers of the U. S. S. R. 


First ruler to consolidate Slav tribes was Rurik 
leader of the Russ, who established himself a 
Novgorod A. D. 862. He and his immediate suc- 
cessors had Scandinavian affiliations. They moved 
to Kiev after 972 A. D. and ruled as Dukes of 
Kiev. In 988 Vladimir was converted and adopted 
the Byzantine Greek service, later modified by 
Slav influences. Important as organizer and law- 
giver was Yaroslav, 1018-1054, whose daughters 
married kings of Norway, Hungary and France. 
His grandson, Vladimir II (Monomachos) 1113- 
1125), was progenitor of several rulers, but in 1169 
Andrew Bogalubski overthrew Kiev and began 
the line known as Grand Duke of Vladimir. 

Of the Grand Dukes of Vladimir Alexander 
Nevsky, 1245-1263, had a son, Daniel, first to be 
called Duke of Muscovy (Moscow) who ruled 1294- 
1303. His successors became Grand Dukes of Mus- 
covy. After Demetrius III, Donskoi, in 1380 de- 
feated the Tartars, they also became Grand Dukes 
of All Russia. Independence of the Tartars and 
considerable territorial expansion was achieved 
under Ivan III, 1462-1505. : 

Czars of Muscovy—Ivan III was referred to in 
church ritual as Czar. He married Sofia, niece 
of the last Byzantine emperor: His successor, 
Basil, died in 1533 when Basil’s son, Ivan, was 
only 3. He became Ivan IV, ‘“‘the Terrible,’’ 
crowned 1547 as Czar of all the Russias, ruled till 
1584. Under the weak rule of his son, Theodore, 
Boris Godunov had control. The dynasty died, and 
after years of tribal strife and intervention by 
Polish and Swedish armies, the Russians united 
under 17-year-old Michael Romanov, distantly re- 
lated to the first wife of Ivan IV. He ruled 1613- 
1645 and established the Romanov line. Fourth 
ruler after Michael was Peter I. 

Czars, or Emperors of Russia (Romanovs)— 
Peter 1, 1682-1725, known as ‘Peter the Great, 
took title of Emperor in 1721. His successors and 
dates of accession were: Catherine, his widow, 


Rulers 


The Netherlands originally were cities and prov- 
inces of present Holland and Belgium, ruled by 
Burgundy, Austrian Hapsburgs and Spain. In 1579 
the Catholic South broke off and seven northern 
provinces formed the Union of Utrecht under the 
Stadholder, William the Silent, whose highest title 
was count (d. 1584). Power rested in the States 
General. Leaders included Prince Maurice of Nassau 
(d. 1625); Frederic Henry (d. 1647), who married a 
daughter of Charles I of England; William II (d. 
1650); William III of Orange, who married Mary, 
dau. of James II of England—they became king 
and queen of England. William died, 1702. William 
IV a. 1751); William V (d, 1795). Here ended the 
Dutch Republic. The Batavian Republic, 1795-1798, 
was cneated by the French. Napoleon made his 
brother Louis King of Holland, 1806. He abdicated 
1810, when Holland was annexed to France. William 
Frederick, Prince of Orange, son of William V, led 


1725, Peter II, his grandson, 1727, d. 1730; Anne, 
Duchess of Courland, 1730, daughter of Peter the 
Great’s brother, Czar Ivan; Ivan VI, 1740-1741, 
great grandson of Ivan V, child, kept in prison 
and murdered 1764; Elizabeth, daughter of Peter 
I, 1741; Peter III, grandson of Peter I, 1761, de- 
posed 1762 for his consort, Catherine II, former 
princess of Anhalt Zerbst (German) who is known 
aS Catherine the Great, 62-1796; Paul I, her 
son, 1796, killed 1801. Alexander I, son of Paul, 
1801-1825, defeated Napoleon; Nicholas I, h 
brother, 1825; Alexander IT, son of Nicholas, 1855, 
assassinated 1881 by terrorists; Alexander III, son 
1881; Nicholas II, son, 1894-1917, last Czar of 
Russia, forced to abdicate by the Revolution that 
followed defeat by Germany. The Czar, the 
Czarina, the Czarevitch (Crown Prince) and the 
Czar’s 4 daughters were murdered by the Bolshe- 
vists in Ekaterinburg, guly. 8 1918. 

Provisional Government—Prince Georgi Lyov 
and Alexander Kerensky, premiers, 1917. 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—Bolshevist 
Revolution, Nov. 17, 1917, displaced Kerensky; 
Council of People’s Commissars formed, Nicolai 
Lenin, premier. Lenin died Jan. 21, 1924, Alexei 
Rykov (executed 1938) and V. M. Molotov held the 
office, but actual ruler was Joseph Stalin (Joseph 
Vissarionovich Djugashvili), general secretary of 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party. 
Stalin became president of the Council of Ministers 
(premier) May 7, 1941, died Mar. 5, 1953. Suc- 
ceeded by Georgi M. Malenkov, as head of the 
Council and premier and Nikita S. Khrushchev, 
first secretary of the Central Committee. Malen- 
kov resigned Feb. 8, 1955, and became deputy 
premier. Marshal Nikolai N. Bulganin became 
premier. On Mar. 1, 1955, the first deputy premiers 
were. Molotov, L. M. Kaganovich, A. Mikoyan, 
M. Z. Saburoy, M. G. Pervukhin, as head of the 
major departments; next in line were 8 deputy 
premiers, of whom Malenkov was one. 


of the Netherlands and Belgium 


a revolt 1813, was named sovereign prince and 
crowned, 1815, as King of the Netherlands, incor- 
porating Holland and Belgium. The Belgian revolt 
of 1830-31 led to separate kingdoms, ratified 1839. 


THE NETHERLANDS (HOLLAND) 
(1840) William IJ; (1849) William III; (1890) 
Wilhelmina (daughter of William III and his sec- 
ond wife Princess Emma of Waldeck); Wilhelmina 
abdicated Sept. 4, 1948, in favor of daughter 


Juliana, 39. BELGIUM 


(1831) Leopold I of Saxe-Coburg, uncle of Queen 
Victoria; (1865) Leopold II; (1909) Albert I, 
nephew of Leopold II; (1934) Leopold III, son of 
Albert; (1944) Prince Charles, Regent. Leopold re- 
turned, 1950, yielded powers to son Baudouin, 
Prince Royal, Aug. 6, 1950, abdicated July 16, 1951. 
Baudouin I took throne July 17, 1951. 
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Noted British 


POETS, DRAMATISTS, ESSAYISTS, HISTORIANS, NOVELISTS 
Barn) Died ede Ne ee Born Died) Name 


1672: 1719 Addison, Joseph Joseph 
worth, We 


172 

1832|1904|Arnold, win 
1822)1888 Amold, Matthew 
1515|1568|Ascham, Roger 


1740/1795 Boswell, ames 
844 


18 
aS 1848|Bronte, 


mily 
1861|Br: Browetin Elizabeth B. 
4 


Bryce, James 
1628|1688|Bunyan, John 
729|1797| Burke, Edmund 
1759|1796|Burnos, Ro 
178811824|Byron Geo, ‘Gordon) 
1844|Campbell, Thomas 
1795|1881 |Carlyle, homes 
1400|Chaucer, Geoffre 
1773|Chestertield, Earl of 
1762 1838 Cobbett, William 
804/1865|Cobden, Richard 
1772}1834 Coleridge, 8, T. 
1670\1729|Congreve, William 
ores 1924/Conrad, Joseph 


1812 1870 Dickens, Charles 
1804/1881|Disraeli, Benjamin 
1631|Donne, John 


1869 1952 Douglas, Norman 
1867|1900| Dowson, Ernest 


ur Conan 
15631631 Drerecny et 


1631|1700| Dryde: 


1819|1880|Eliot, ey (Marian 


BEyans Cross) 
1620|1706|Evelyn, ae 


1709|1754 Flelding 
1809|1883| Fi eee Paward 
1867|1933 Gano orthy, John 


1 Gay, J 

1737)|1794 Gibbon, Edward 
Gissing, hy Oly 

1728|1774 Goliath. Oliver 


5911674 | Herric! bert 
1588 |1679|Ho Thomas 

770|1835|Hogg, James 
1798}1845| Hood, omas 


1803|1857|Jerrold, Douglas W. 
1707|1784|Johnson, Samuel 
1574/1637 |Jonson, 
1796|1821|Keats, John 


1632|1704|Locke, John 


1800|1859|Macaulay, Thomas B, 


1864/1943} Machen, 


rthur 
1564|1593|Marlowe, ey aeeeo toe 


1621/1678| Marvell, 
1584/1640 Massinger, Philip 


1828/1868 
1819|1900| Ruskin, John 
iri 1832|Scott, Sir Walter 
1564/1616/Sh are, William 
alee . Bernard 


1 
1751/1816 Sheridan Richard B 
1586 Sir 


1837|1909|Swinburne, Aigernon C 
1809/1892|Tennyson, Alfred 
1811|1863|Thackeray, W. M. 
1915)1954/Thomas, Dylan 
1700|1748/Thomson, James 
1815/1882 ar oke Anthony 
1884 1683 W Walpole, 


1640)1715)W a William 
1884/1954| Young, Fr. Brett 


BRITISH LEADERS IN ARMY (A), NAVY (N), AND EXPLORATION (E) 


1861/1936) Allenby, Edmund (A) 
1871|1936'Beatty, David (N) 
1695 tren Braddsek, Edward (A) 


84 
1535/1594|Frobisher, Martin (EB) 
1721/1787|Gage, Thomas (A) 
1833!1885)Gordon, Chas. G. (A) 


| 


1541 took aranville, Richard (N) 


1861/1928! las (A) 
1726|1799 Boe. ea ard (N) 
1729|1814/Howe, William (A) 
1375 1611|Hudson, Henry (B) 
1859|1935|Jellicoe, John (N) 
1715|1774| Johnston, Wm. (A) 
1850|1916|Kitchener, H. H. (A) 


1888/1935 Lawrence, T.E “of Ara- 


1650/1722 hres those ,Dukeof(A) 
Tred Wiis (A) 


1871|1951|Maurice 
1867/1948|Milne, Geo. ( 


1813|1898|Bessemer, Henry 
1731|1810|Cavendish, Henry 
{832]1919|Grooks, Wm. 
1766|1844|Dalton, John 
1805|1869| Faraday, Michael 
1881/1955|Fleming, Alexander 
1849|1945| Fleming, Ambrose 
1834/1915|)Hargreaves, Jas. 


1578|1657|Harvey, Wm. 
1792|1871| Herschel, John 
1738|1822|Herschel, Wm. 
1827}1912)Lister, Jos. 
1831)1879|Maxwell, Jas. Clerk 
1663|1729| Newcomen, Thos. 
1642|1727| Newton, Isaac 
1857:1932|Ross, Ronald 


1758/1805) Nelson, Horatio (N) 
1832/1914|Roberts, Frederick (A) 
Geo. (N) 


841\1 
1869|1951|Swinton, Ernest ( A) 
1883/1950) W avell, "arentbald (A) 
1769|1852|Wellington, Duke of tay 
1727|1759|Wolfe, James (A) 


BRITISH SCIENTISTS cen ENGINEERS 


1811/1870|Simpson, Jas. Y. 
1781|1848|Stephenson, Geo. 
1820/1904/Thomson, Jos. 
1824|1907|Thomson, Wm. (Kelvin) 
1820}1893|Tyndall, John 
1823/1913 Wallace, Alf. Russell 
1736|1819|Watt, James B. 
1802'1875 ‘Wheatstone, Chas, 


Born| Died Name 


1836/1912) Alma-Tadema,SirLawr. 


1872)1898| Beardsley, tage 
1734|1808| Beauclerk, Reey jana 
1735|1839|Beechey, Sir W 
1757|1827|Blake, William 
1821/1893 Brown, Ford Madox 
1833|1898|Burne-Jones, Sir Hdw, 
1781|1841|Chantrey, Sir F. L, 

1850) 1934| Collier, John 
1776|1837|Constable, John 
1803|1902|Cooper, Thos. Sidney 
1793|1865|Eastlake, Sir Charles L, 
1872)1932|Pland, John S. 
1787|1849\Etty, William 
1846/1935|Farquharson, Joseph 
1755|1826|/Flaxman, John 
1825|1899| Foster, Myles Birket 


BRITISH RELIGIOUS LEADERS 
1117|1170|Becket, Thomas 1491|1555)Latimer; Hugh at 


1685/1753. Berkeley, George 
1829|1912|Booth, William B. 
1566|1644|Brewster, William 
1489/1556 Cranmer, Thos. 
1624/1691 |Fox, George 
1505/1572|Knox, John 


BRITISH PAINTERS 
Born) Died Name 


1727|1788 Gainsborough, Thos. 
1790/1866|Gibson, John 
1817/|1897|Gilbert. Sir John 
1786|1846) Haydon, Ben). 
1841/1917|Henry, N. 
1697|1764|Hogarth, William 
1758|1810|Hoppner, John 
1827|1910|}Hunt, W. Holman 
1874|1937|Jamieson, Alexander 
1646|1725|Kneller, Sir Godfrey 
1802/1873 Landseer, Sir Edwin 
ee 1941|Lavery, Sir John 


769) 1830|Lawrence, Sir Thomas 
0} 1896) Leighton. ae Lord 


@ 
Qa 
& 


1 
1794|1859|Leslie, Charles R 


1864/1941) Llewellyn, Sir William 


1806!1870\Maclise, Daniel 


1813/1873|Livingstone, David 
1808/1892|Manning, Henry E. 
1801/1890) Newman, John H. 
1613|1667|Taylor, Jeremy 
1484/1536|Tyndall, William 
1708|1788| Wesley, Chas. 


Born, Died Name 
1829/1896 | Millais, Sir J. EB, 
1849/1933|Murray, Sir D, 
ees Tae opens Sir W. Q. 
pen, Sir William 
1839|1893|Pettiec, John 
1884/}1937|Philpot, Glyn W. 
1836|1919| Poynter, Sir E. J.. Bt, 
1756|1823|Raeburn, Sir Henry 
1723|1792| Reynolds, Sir Joshua, 
1734|1802|Romney, George 
1828)1882| Rossetti, D. G. 
1854/1935 |Stokes, Adrian 


1775|1856|Westma acott, Sir 
1785|1841) Wilkie, Sir David 
1852|1931 Wyllie, W. L. 


1703|1791| Wesley, John 
1714|1770| Whitefield, Geo 
1802/1865] Wiseman ‘Nicholas 
1475|1530|Wolsey, Thomas 
1324/1384! Wycliffe, John 


lain) J 
1869/1940 berlain’ Ne ville 
1725|1774|Clive, Robert 
aeoe 1952|Cripps, Stafford 

99 |1658/Cromwell, Oliver 


AUTHORS 

1791 (|1872|Grillparzer, fon 
1874/1929) Hoffmannsthal, H. v. 
1874/1936) Kraus, Karl 
1875/1926|Rilke, Rainter Maria 
1862/1931 |Schnitzler, Artur 
1805/1868 /Stifter, Adalbert 

1893/1917|Suttner, wei 
lies 1227| Walter v. a. Vonctwelds 
1881|1932|Wildgans. Anton 


ARTISTS 
1657|1745| Altamonte, Martino 


A-Artist, C-Composer, E-Explorer, M-Musician. 


1827 
1822 
1862 


1879|De Coster, Chas.— W. 
1890|Franck, Cesar—C. 
1949 Maeterlinek, Maurice 


1878|1932|Bata, Thos. 
1884|1948|Benes, Eduard—st. 
1938 Capek, Karel—W. 
1671| Comenius—st. 
841|1904|Dvorak, Anton—C. 


1875| Andersen, Hans 
Christian—W. 
1741 Been Vitus J.—E. 
1601/Brahe, Tycho—S. 
1927| Brandes, Score W. 
1919'Gjellerup, Kari— Ww. 


1919; Ady, Andrew—W. 
1933|Apponyi, Albert—St. 


B 

1876| Deak, irantis “at. 
1849 Endlicher, Stephen—S. 
1919|Eotvos, Lorand—s. 
1858/1903 Fadrusz, Janos—A, 
1456|Hupyadi, John—S 
1904|Jokai, Maurus—W. 
1830 Katona, Joseph—W. 
1894|Kossuth, Louis—St. 


AUTHORS 
1896|Aasen, Ivar 
1885|Asbjornson, Peter 
1910/Bjornson, Bi eneee 
1813/1895|Collett, Camilla 
1876|1939/Duun, Olav 
1851|1924 Garborg, Arne 
1860|1952|Hamsun, Knut. 


1793|1866|Almquist, C. J. L.—W. 
1859/1927) Arrhenius, ees —S. 
1740|1795|Bellman, C. —W. 
1895|1948|Bernadotte, Polke St. 
1779|1848|Berzelius, Jakob—Ss. 
1803|1865|Bremer, Fredrika—W. 
1867) 1945/Cassel, Gustav—S. 
1701|1744|Celsius, Anders—S. 
1803|1889! Ericsson, John—Ss. 


BRITISH STATESMEN 


1809|1898|Gladstone, wm. E. 
132 1770/Grenville, George 
1764|1845|Grey, les 
1862/1933|Grey, Edward 
3 ey den, John 


18. A. Bonar 
1863|1945| Lloyd Geargest David 
1876|1947|Lytton, Victor 


. 
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(Chatham 
1854/1932|Plunkett, Horace 
18471929 Honey 
1792|1878 
1830|1903|Salisbury, Robt. 
1676]1745| Walpole, ne. ‘Robert 


Noted Austrians For composers, see pp. 563-4, rulers p. 553 


1884|Makart, Hans 
1796|Maulpertsch, Franz 
1918|Schiele, Egon 

1801 Schmidt, Martin 
1871|Schwind, Moritz v. 
8|1899 Segantini, Gio. 
1865|Waldmueller, Ferdinand 


SCIENTISTS 


Billroth, Theo. 
Freud, Sigmund 
Jac , Nikolas V. 
Kepler, ‘Johannes 


Belgians 


1894 
ecb 

1818 
1630 


1857 
1836 
1823 
1818 


1931 
1924 
1883 
1902 


Mont, Pol de—W. 
Picard, Edmond—wW. 
Pirmez, foes Gea 
Potvin, Chas.—W. 


Czechs 


1371|1415|Hus, Jan 

1810/1836 Macha, Karel—W. 
1887/1948 Masaryk, Jan—St. 
1850|1937|Masaryk, Tomas—st. 
1848/|1922|Mysibek, Josef—S. 


Danes - 


1684/1754'Holberg, Ludvig—W. 
1813/1855| Kierkegaard, Soren— 


1822 oe Mendel, J. Gregor 
1493|1541|Paracelsus, Theoph. 
1874/1929) Pirguet, Clemens v. 
1793/1851|Ressel, J 

185811929 Welspach ‘Karl Auer) 


THEATER 
1810 1884|Elssler Fanny 
1850 19 Girardi, Al 
1858 olieatne “oat 


1801 1362 Nestroy, dome 
1873|1949| Reinhardt, M 


'-Philosopher, S—Scientist, St-Statesman, W-Writer 


1861 
1855 


1907 
1916 


Van Lerberghe, Chas. 
Verhaeren, Emile—W. 


1834/1891| Neruda, Jan—W, 
1798/1876 Lae pole Frantisek—W. 
1766/1858) Radecky, Jan (Gen.) 
1845/1912/Sladek, Jos.— W. 
1824|1884/Smetana, Bedrich—C, 


1857)1943) Ponto gee Henrik 


—P. 
1894/1948) Moeller, John Christmas| | 1140/1206 Saxo, Grammaticus 


—Sst. 
1777|1851 Cen Hans Christian 


Hitectians 


1046/1095) Ladislas, St.—St. 
1811|1886|Liszt, Franz—C. - 
1823/1864 Madach, Emeric—W. 
1817/|1864| Magyar, Ladislas—E. 
1443|1490|Matthias, Corvin—St. 


1847|1910|/Mikszath, Kalman—W. 


1878|1952|Molnar, Ferenc—W. 
1844/1901|Munkacsy, Mihaly—A, 
1845|1879|Paal, Ladislas—A. 
1823|1849|Petofi, Sandor—w. 


1858/1927|Prohaszka, Ottokar—P. 


1676117351] 
Norwegians 


koezi, Francis—St. 


1828|1906|Tbsen, Henrik 


; 


1878|1918| Kielland, Alex. L, 
1865}1926| Kinck, Hans E, 
1833 |1908)Lie, Jonas 
1813|1882|Moe, Jorgen 
1810|1863| Munch, Peter 
1835|1917|Sars, Johan E. 


Swedes 


Froding, Gustav—W. 
Geijer, E. G.—W. 
Hansson, Ola—W. 
Hedin, Sven—E. 
Karlfeldt, Erik Axel— W. 
Lagerlof, Selma—W. 
Linne, Carl von—Ss. 
Montelius, Oscar—W. 
Noble, Alfred B.—-S. 


1860)1911 
1783|1847 
1860/1925 
1866|1953 
1864/1930 
1858/1940 
1707|1778 
1843/1921 
1833/1896 


1768/1844 Thorvaldsen, Bertel 


1818|1865|Semmelweiss, Ignac—Ss, 
975|1038|St. Stephen (ist king s) 
1814/1878 erent poe Szigl 


1800/1855 Yorosmarty, M 
1849/1919) Zichy 
1620|1664/Zrinyi, 


M.—W. 
Geza—C, 
Miklos, Jr.—W. 


Undset, Sigrid 

1807|1877| Welhaven, Johan S. 

1808]1845|Wergeland, Henrik 
EXPLORERS 

186i 1930 Amundsen, Roald 


1807|1877 


1861|1930|Nansen, Fridtjof 
1854|1930|Sverdrup, Otto 


1842/1919|Retzius, Gustaf—s. 
1630|1702|Rudbeck, Olof—s. 
1828/1895 Rydberg, Viktor—W. 
1793)/1823|Stagnelius, E. J.—W. 
1598] 1672/Stiernhielm, Georg—W. 
1849|1912/Strindberg, "August—W. 
1688|1772|Swedenborg, Emanuel 


—w. 
1782/1846!Tegner, Esaias—W. 


Presidents: and Prime Ministers, Republic of Ireland 


The constitution of the Irish Free State was 
adopted Dec. 11. 1922. By treaty with Great Britain, 
Northern Ireland could vote itself out, which it did 
Dec. 12, 1922. A new constitution, July 1937, super- 
seded the Irish Free State with the Republic of 
Ireland (Eire), an independent, democratic nation, 
which retained relations in certain external affairs 
with the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

William T. Cosgrave was chosen President of 
1922. He was in office 


the Executive Council, Dec., 


until Mar., 
1938. 
Presidents: 


year terms). 


1951 to June, 


O’Kelly, first term, 


1932, when Eamon de Valera became 
President of the Executive Council and Minister 
for External Affairs, 
Under the republic: 

Douglas Hyde, 


holding both offices until 


1938-1945, Sean T. 


1945-1952; reelected 1952. (7 


Prime Ministers: Eamon de Valera, 1938 to Feb., 
1948. John A Costello, 1948-1951. De Valera, June 
1954. Costello, June, 1954—. 


Noted Personalities—French 


Noted French 


_AUTHORS, CRITICS, POETS, DRAMATISTS, HISTORIANS, NOVELISTS 


aume 


1733 1799) Beaumarchais, Pierre 
Becque, Henry 
1780/1857|Béranger, Pierre 


, Auguste 
794|Condorcet, Marquis de 
1767 1830/Constant ‘Benjamin 
Coppée, Franco 
1845/1875)Corbiére, Tristan 
684/|Corneille, Pierre 
1674/1762)Crébillon 
1854/1928|Curel, Francois de 
1769/1832|Cuvier, Georges 
1840}1897|Daudet, Alphonse 
1596/1650|Descartes, René 
1713/1784/Diderot, Denis 
1803|1870|Dumas, Alexandre 
1824/3895|Dumas, Alexandre fils 
1651|1715|Fenelon, Francois de 


FREN 


1796|1875|Corot, J. B, C. 

1819|1877/Courbet, Gustav 

1817|1878|Daubigny, C. F. 

1808|1879|Daumier, Honore 

1748) 1825|David, Louis J. 

1783|1856|David Angers, Bede 
H, G. E. 


Degas, . 
1799/1863|Delacroix, Eugene 
1797|1856|Delaroche, Paul 
1880/1954|Derain, Andre 
1807|1876|Diaz de la Pena, N. V. 


1333}1400|Froissart, Jean 
1811/1872|Gautier, Théophile 
1869|1951/Gide, André 
1882/1944 |Giraudoux, Jean 
1816|1882|Gobineau, Comte de 
1822}1896|Goncourt, Edmond de 
1830|1870|Goncourt, Jules de 
1787|1874|Guizot, Francois 


Hv 1631)Hardy, Ale: 


xandre 
842|1905'!Heredia, José-Maria de 


1857|1915|Hervieu, Paul 
1802/1885 |Hugo, Victor 


1848|1907|Huysmans, Joris-Karl 
1876/1944|Jacob, Max 
1868}1938|Jammes, Francis 
1815/1888 |Labiche, Eugene 

bet 1568|La Boétie, Etienne de 
1 : 


1613 
1846 
a 1894|Leconte de Lisle 


= 


La Rochefoucauld 


1668/1747 e, Alain-René 
1850}1923|Loti, Pierre (J. Viaud) 
1855/1928 erbe, Francois de 


7 
1850/1893} Maupassant, Guy de 
1803/1870) Mérimée, Prosper 
1798|1874|Michelet, Jules 
1622}1673|Molicre, Jean-Baptiste 
1533/1592|Montaigne, Michel de 


1819}1857|Musset, Alfred de 


1833|1883|Doré, Gustave 
1811|1889| Dupre, Jules 
1852/1931) Forain, Jean L. 
1732|1806| Fragonard, Jean 
1820/1876) Fromentin, Hugéne 
1848|1903/Gauguin, Paul 
1770)1837|Gérard, FP. 
1824/1904|Gerdme, J. L. 
1628/1715|Girardon, Fr. 
1839} 1883|Goupil, Jules A. 
1725)1805|Greuze, J. B. 
1741)1828|Houdon, J. A. 
AR rer aie 
1755/1841) Lebrun, Marie 
1798|1880|Lemaire, Ph. A. 
1600/1682) Lorrain, Claude 
1832/1883|Manet, Edouard 
1870)1954| Matisse, Henri 
1815/1891) Meissonler, J. L. B. 
1815|1875| Millet, J, F 


- 
a 
J 
- 
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1769|1821|Bonaparte,Napoleon 
1519/1572|Coligny, Gasp. de 
1621/1686/Conde, Prince de 
1722|1788|DeGrasse, Francois 
1739)1823|Dumouriez, Chas. F. 
1851/1929|Foch, Ferdinand 
1894) 1953/Fonck, Rene 
1849/1916|Gallieni, Jos. 8. 
1852/1931 Joffre, Jos. 


1862/1932|Briand, Aristide 
1841)1929|Clemenceau, Georges 
1619/1683/Colbert, Jean-Bapt. 
1760/1794| Desmoulins, Camille 
176311820|Fouche, Jos. 


1753 |1800| Kleber, Jean-Bapt. 


1757|1834/La Fayette, Marquis de 


1756/1817 |Massena, Andre 
1712/1759 |Montcalm, Louis de 
1763 |1813| Moreau, Jean V. 
1769/1815 |Ney, Michel 
1856/1951 |Petain, Henri Philippe 


1725 |1807 |Rochambeau,Jean-Bapt. ||1643 
FRENCH POLITICAL LEADERS 


1872)1950|Blum, Leon 1620) 1698 | Frontenac, Louis de 1749|1791|Mirabeau, Honore 


1838} 1882 | Gambetta, Leon 
1871) 1950| Lebrun, Albert 
1641) 1691 | Louvois, Fran. de 
1744) 1794 | Marat, Jean-Paul 
1602| 1661 | Mazarin, Jules 


FRENCH SCIENTISTS 


1|Michelin, Andre 
1859/1940| Michelin, Edouard 


ck, Jean-Baptiste 
1790 fees Lamartine, Alphonse de : 


1870/Lautréamont, Comte de 


Eugéne 

é, (Mme. de) 

. (Mme. de) 

1842|Stendhal, (Beyle) 
Prudhomme, 


431 
1597 |1648/|Voiture. Vincent 


1689} 1755 | Montesquieu, Charles de|/ 1694 \1778:Voltaire, (Arouet) 


1840 }1902/Zola, Emile 


CH PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS 


1840/1926;Monet, Claude 
1830/1903/Pissarro, Camille 
1594/1665/Poussin, Nicolas 
1758/1823|Prudhon, Pierre 
1898|Puvis de Shavennes 


1795)1858|Scheffer, Ary 
1859/1891 /Seurat, Georges 
1863/1935/Signac, Paul 
1864/1901) Toulouse-Lautrec 
1813/1865/Troyon, Constant 
1884/1955/Utrillo, Maurice 
1758/1835| Vernet, Carle 
1714/1789/|Vernet, Claude, J. 
1 863| Vernet, Horace 
1868/1940) Vuillard, Edouard 
1684/1721|Watteau, Antoine 


“I 
Oo 
. J 
CS 


pn a a 
FRENCH MILITARY LEADERS AND EXPLORERS 


Saxe, Maurice de 
Tassigny, Jean de 
Turenne. Vicomte de 


EXPLORERS 
Cartier, Jacques 
Champlain, Sam’! de 
Jolliet, Louis 
LaSalle, Robt. de 


1891/1952) 


18911959 
1611/1675 


1491 
1567 
1645 


1557 
1635 
1700 
1687 


1860/1934|Poincare, Raymond 
1585/1642!Richelicu, Cardinal de 
1758|1794|Robespierre, Max. 
1208|1265|Simon de Montfort 


175411838|Talleyrand, Chas. de 
Polat Toe nn 
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Noted Personalities—German; Ancient Greek and Latin Authors 


“559 


Noted Germans 


For Rulers, see page 553; for Composers, pages 563-4 


AUTHORS, DRAMATISTS, ESSAYISTS, HISTORIANS, 


4769|1860|Arndt, Ernst Moritz 
1778|1842|Brentano, Clemens 

1832|1908|Busch, Willtelm 

1740 1815|Claudius, Matthias 


Ebers, Geo! 
1260|1327|Eckehardt, 
1788|1857 Eichendort Jos. 
1886/1933|Ernst, P. 
1170/1220 Eschenbach, Wolfram v. 
aia 1814|Fichte, Joh ann G. 
819)1898 ¥Fontane, Theodor 
isielt 895/| Fre ustav 
1868|1933 Georg, Stefan 
1607/|1676|Gerhardt, Paul 


18 rimm, Jak 
1786|1859|Grimm, Wilhelm 
1890 1941|Hasenclever, Walter 

1863/1946|Hauptmann, Gerhart 
1813|1863| Hebbel, Friedrich 


*Naturalized U.S. citizen. 


Name 


1760 al Hebel, Johann P. 
1770)|1831| Hegel, W.F. 
1797)1 


1 
1777 ae Heieist, Helnrich v. 
1791|1813|Koerner. Karl Th. 
1646|1716|Leibnitz, Gottfried 
1729|1781 oe Gotthold 
1844|1909|Liliencron, Detlev v. 
1881|1948|Ludwig, Emil 
1875 1955|Mann, rhomast 
1804)1875 Moericke, Eduard 
Aaa 1908|Mommsen, Theodor 
844|1900| Nietzsche, Friedrich 
i746 6/1827|Pestalozzi, J. H. 
1796/1835|Platen, Aug. v.- 


NOVELISTS, POETS 
Born Name 


1862/1952} Viebig. Clara 
1873|1934|Wassermann, Jakob 
1890|1945|Werfel, Franz 
1733|1813| Wieland, Chris. M. 
1855/|1930 Wolzogen, Ernst von 


GERMAN ENGINEERS, NATURALISTS, SCIENTISTS, INDUSTRIALISTS 


1840|1905| Abbe, Ernst 
1193/|1280| Albertus Magnus 


1811 Robert 
1834/1900 Dalnier Gottlieb 
Diesel, Rudolf 
Duisberg, Cari 
68|1954|Eckener, Hugo 
1854/1915|Ehrlich, Paul 
1686|1736 Fahrenheit, Gabriel 
1400/1468 Gutenberg, Johannes 
1834/1919|Haeckel, Ernst 
1844/1913|Hagenbeck, Georg F- 
1755|1843|Hahnemann, Samuel 


1708|1777|Haller. Albrecht v. 
1795|1874 
1821|1894| Hi ann 
1769 1859| Humboldt, Alex. v. 
1835) Humboldt, Wiilh. v. 
5|Junkers, Hugo 
1630)| Kepler, ‘Johannes 
Koch, sone 


7\Kruy Krupp, Alfred 
1716|Leibnitz, Gottfried v. 
44 Lichtenberg 

1873|Liebig, Justus v. 
Lilienthal, Otto 
Mesmer, edrich 
1916|Neisser, Albert 


1787 ees: Geo. 5. 
1872|1948|O Wilh. v 

Bae OP ewald. Wilhelm 
1694 Beene ‘Samuel 


1892|Siemens, Werner v. 
1926 Thyssen, Aug. 

1902| Virchow, Rudolf 
1925|Wassermann, Aug. y. 
1905|Wissmann, Hermann v. 
1917|Zeppelin, Ferd. v. 


GERMAN ARTISTS: PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, ARCHITECTS 


1476|1545|Baldung, joe 
1827|1901|Boecklin, Arnold 
1726|1801|Chodowiecki, Dan’! 
1858| 1925) Corinth, Louis 
1783)|1867 Cornelius, Peter 
1472|1553|Cranach, Lucas 
1471|1528|Duerer, Albrecht 
1829|1880|/Fuerbach, Anselm 


GERMAN POLITICAL 


1815|1898|Bismarck, Otto v. 
1742|1819|Bluecher, Gebh. v. 
1856|1921 |Bethmann-Hollweg,T.v. 
1771|1848|Boyen. Hermann v. 
1849!1929|Buelow, Bernhard v. 
1780/1831)|Clausewitz, C. v. 
1861|1922|Falkenhayn, E. v 


1774|1840)Friedrich, Kaspar 
1503)1529 Gruenewald, Matth. 
1847/1921) Hildebrand, "Adolf v. 
1460/1524) Holbein, Hans (Sr.) 
1497|1543 Holbein; Hans (Jr) 
1847 1935] Liebermann, Max 
|1837|1887: Marees, Hans v. 
'1815|1905 Menzel, Adolf v. 


1760|1831;Gneisenau, Aug. 
1847|1934|Hindenburg, Paul v. 
1871/1919)|Liebknecht, Karl 
1865|1937|Ludendorff, Erich 
1880/1919|Luxemburg, Rosa 
1818|1883'Marx. Kar) 
1800/1891'Moltke, Helmut V. 


AND MILITARY LEADERS; 


1803|1884;Richter, Ludwig 
1764|1850|Schadow, Johann 
1781)|1841|Schinkel, Karl 
1868|1932|Slevogt, Max 
1839/1924) Thomas, Hans 
1848'1911|Uhde, Fritz v. 
1455| 1529) Vischer, Peter 


ECONOMISTS 


1867|1922|Rathenau. Walter 
1876|1953|Rundstedt, Karl v. 
1663/1736|Savoyen, E. v. 
1865|1939 Schetierhanne Philipp 
1833/1913|Schlieffen, Alf. v 
1849|1930|Tirpitz, Alf. v 
118321904} Waldersee, ‘ale, Vv. 


Ancient Greek Authors 


B.C. years are in bold face- 


Born; Died Name. Subj. ||Born| Died Name. Subj. ||Born|Died Name. Subj. 
389 | 314 |Aeschines....|Orat. 450 |.... |Empedocles. . . | Philos. 582 | 500 |Pythagoras ..|Philos. 
525 | 456 |Aeschylus....|/Dram. |j..... 118 |Epictetus. {Stoic 600 |. .|Sappho..... . |Poet. 
.-..e}| 550 | Aesop... Tales 342 | 270 |Epicurus.. Philos, 556 69 |Simonides oet. 
563 | 478 |Anacreon....|Poet 480 | 406 |Buripides.. ../Dram. 469 | 399 |Socrates..... Philos. 
500 | 428 |Anaxagorus. .|Philos 576 | 480 |Heraclitus. .. . | Philos. 495 | 405 |Sophocies “(ram 
287 | 212 |Archimedes. . |Physi, 484 | 424 (Herodotus. .. . | Hist. 63 24 |Strabo....... 

448 | 380 | Aristophanes. |Dram. ..-+| 735 |Hesiod.... Poet. 600 | 540 /Thales....... Phitos. 
384 | 322 |Aristotle..... Philos. 460 | 377 Hippocrates. .|Medic. 530 | 460 |Themistocles. | Philos. 
wie Se 194 |Athenaeus...|Antiq. wie es) se |(ELOMIOR®) -: oat. .....| 255 |Theocritus. ..|Poet. 
460 | 370 |Democritus. . |Philos. 342 | 292 eat .|Dram. 382 | 287 |Theophrastus|Philos. 
310 | 240 |Callimachus .|Poet. 522 | 443 |Pindar.. 471 | 401 |Thucydides. . | Hist. 
382 | 322 penveihenes. Orat. 429 | 347 |Plato... 280: isis! LIMON Soca Philos. 

50 13 |Diodorus. ... |Hist. 49 | 120 |Plutarch 490 .|Zeno.....06% Philos. 
. 7 |Dionysius. .. .|Hist. 207 | 122 |Polybius...... 5 430 Xenophon, . .| Hist. 

*The belief that Homer lived in the 9th Century, B.C., rests on an opinion of Herod otias 

Ancient Latin Authors 
B. C. years in bold face 
nn eee 8 O98 «1 Quintilian. . .[Critloe 
Ammianus, M.) Hist. 59 17 | Livy... 3 7 35 95 |Quintilian. ..|Criti¢ 

$38 300 Apuleius. .... Satir. 38 65 | Lucan ; 86 34 |Sallust...... Hist. 
130 | 175 | Aulus Gellius. |Satir. 180 | 103 | Lucilius 5 65 |Seneca...... Moral. 
475 | 524 |Boethius..... Philos 96 52 | Lucretius. 25 | 100 |Silius....... Poet. 
102 44 |Caesar, Julius pay 43 | 104 | Mart 61 96 |Statius..... Poet. 
232 | 147 |Cato, (Elder) . 100 30 | Ne 70 | 150 [Suetonius Biog. 

87 | 54 |Catuilus..... Poet 43 | 18 d. 55 | 117 |Tacitus..... Hist. 
107 43 Gleera. .|Orat. 34 62 | Persius 185 | 159 |Terence..... Dram. 
365 | 408 Claudian .|Poet. = ss ee: pa . abuts < poe 

race......|Poet. 1] 70 | 19 |Vergil...... 
6 140 pete woe. ati. 62 | 113 Pliny (Younger) |Essays 70 16 |Vitruvius....|Areh. 


Many dates are approximate. 


560 Noted Personalities—Italians; Swiss; Poets Laureate 


Noted Italians 


For rulers, see page 554; for composers, see pages 563, 564. For popes, see Religious Information. 


Vocation ||Born | D Name 
‘oe 882 | 1955 |Graziani, Rudolfo... 
Violin maker|} 1483 prea eze tell 
Author 798 | 1837 |Leopardi, G: mo . 
27 ‘ . |Theologian Lombroso, Cesare....... 
Aretino, Pietro . Author 1469 | 1527 |Machia’ Nicolo...... 
1474 | 1533 |Ariosto, Ludovico...... Poet 1628 | 1694 |Malpighi, Marcello...... 
1829 | 1907 |Ascoli, Grazladio....... Philologist 1449 | 1515 |Manuzio, Aldo (Ald 
1776 ee Avogadro, Amedeo... ..|Scientist 1785 | 1873 |Manzoni, Allesandro..... 
1738 | 1 Be 4 CEM Sap Jurist 1874 | 1937 |Marconi, 
1791 | 1863 |Belli, Gluseppe......... Poet 1805 | 1872 |Mazzini, Giuseppe....... 
1835 | 1900 |Beltrami, Eugenio...... Mathemat, 1389 | 1464 |Medici, Cosimo di (1) 
1313 | 1375 |Boccaccio, Giovanni... .|Autkhor 1449 | 1492 |Medici, 
1441 | 1494 |Boiardo, Matteo Maria. |Poet 1519 | 1574 |M 
1548 | 1599 |Bruno, Giordano....... Philosopher || 1698 | 1782 |Metastasio (P. Trapassi) 
16th Cent, |Cabot, John (Cabato)...|Explorer 1846 | 1910 |Mosso, lo 
1568 | 1639 |Campanella, Tommaso. . |Poet-Philos. || 1672 | 1750 
Stanis Chemist 1859 Nitti, Fran 
‘Pareto, V1 
‘Pascoli, Giovanni 
Petrarch, Fr. 
Pirandello, Luigi 
Pulel, aig 
c 
Redi, 


S Lazzaro. . 
Stradivari, Antonio. 

'Tartini, Giuseppe. 
Tasso, Torquato. .. 


Vespucci, Amerigo...._.. 
Vico, Giambattista...... be 
Volta, Alessandro........ 


ITALIAN PAINTERS, SCULPTORS AND ARCHITECTS } 
Born|Died Name Born|Died Name Born) Died Name 4 
1404|1472| Alberti, Leon Battista 1378) 1455|Ghiberti, Lorenzo 1454/1513] Pinturicchio 4 
1387|1455| Angelico, Fra 1449/1494) Ghirlandaio, Domentco ||1483}1520)/Raphael (Sanzio) 4 
1428)£516)| Bellini, Giovanni 1477/1510) Giorgone 1575|1642| Reni, Guido : 
1598|1680|Bernini, Gian Lor, 1260} 1336] Giotto, Angelo 1615} 1673)| Rosa, Salvator 4 : 
1445/1510 Botticelli, Sandro 1420} 1497) Gozzoli, Benozzo 1460/1529/Sansovino, Andrew £ 
1444/1514/Bramante, Donato 1406/1469/ Lippi, Fra Filippo 1486/1570|Sansovino, Jacopo t 
1377)|1446|Brunelleschi, Filippo 1459/1504) Lippi, es 1858/1899)|Segantini, Giovanni 4 
1697| 1768) Canaletto (Canale) 1827|1887|Mangoni, Giuseppe 1696] 1770| Tiepolo. Giambattista i 
1757|18214) Canova, Antonio 1431/1506) Mantegna, Andrea 1518|1594| Tintoretto. Jacopo t 
1500}1571| Cellini, Benvenuto 1401/1428) Masaccio, 1477/1576) Titian (Tiziano) z 
1240/1302)Cimabue, Giovanni 1475/1564) Michelangelo, Buonarotti ||1396]1476| Uccello, Paolo : 
1489) 1534) Corregio, Antonio da 1826}1901/ Morelli, Domenico 1511/1574] Vasari, Giorgio > 
1397/t482/Della Robbia, Luca 1518/1580) Palladio, Andrea 1528/1588] Veronese, Paolo > 
1486/1531) Del Sarto, Andrea 1445/1523) Perugino, Pietro 1435|1488]|Verocchio, Andrea : 
1386/1466] Donatello, Donato 1720\1778| Piranesi, Giovanni 1452/1519| Vinci, Leonardo da % 
nt OURO CS 
Noted Swiss : 
Tiree ar NN wane MT cra ge 
Born Died Rope Name Vocation Born| Died Name | Vocation " 
1807 | 1873 |Agassiz, Louls.......... Scientist _ || 1493 { 1541 Paracelsus, T stus} 4 
1e15 - eat rae aD Onan BAaeAs vated i756 1827 Pestaloast Jokes bai ee 
i , Jon, Kaspar. | Jur 12 : 
1818 | 1898 |Burkhardt, Jakob.....,|Historian 1740 1799 pont ah em ey Boeke q 
1787 | 1875 (Dufour, William Henri. . |Soldier 1465 | 1522 Relig aah 
1828 | 1910 |Dunant, Henri......... Humanitarian ||1845 | 1924 Poet Pe 
1848 | 1931 |Forel, Auguste......... Sociologist 1766 | 1817 Author 
1745 | 1832 |Fussli, Heinrich........ Historian 1799) 1846 Auth 
1797 | 1854 |Gotthelf, Jeremias...,.. Author 1797 | 1847 P ee 
1708 | 1777 |Haller, Albrecht von. .. .|Physician 1417 | 1490 Patriot 
1819 | 1890 |Keller, Gottiried ; Sha Foet, Novelist || 1825 | 1899 * |Jurist | 
avater, Johann K.,,... uthor : 
1825 | 1898 [Meyer, Conrad F,... | Post, Novelist fone - | Relig. Leader | 
SWISS PAINTERS 
Born Died Name Born; Died Name Born! Died) | Name i 
1831| 1910|Anker, Albert “|| 1741| 1825| Fussii Grusely), 3.8. || 1741 
Ha;| ier[seentin, aria || Habel ial GuaeeeGansee || Mae] telat Rudenee 
1850| 1921|Burnand, Bugene 1736| 1813| Graft Anton 1794) Lassen pe pitlemne | 
1810} 1864'Calame, Alexandre 1853! 1918] Hodler, Ferdinand 1862! 1912] Welti, ‘albert | 
Poets Laureate of Engl 
and 
There is no authentic record of the origin of the 1619 a t | 
crite of post Laureate of England. According to William Diavennee wae appolned ta iese ee ae 
Poet, ih the relgn of Henty Lil Cie‘ 1sig) ana ° Eouson of William Shakespeare, °° © Wes 
5 = » an ers were John Dryden, 1670-1688; | 
he was paid 100 shillings a year. Geoffrey Chaucer ; yoen, 4670-1688; Thomas 
(1328-1400) assumed the title of Poet Laureate, Trios the wney. Cameanede etnies *Sony 
and in 1389 got a royal grant of a yearly allowance Cibber, 1730; William Whitehead,’ 1750. on wee, 
. eae In the reign of Edward IV (1461-1483), refusal of Gray; Rev. Thomas Warton, 178. sor the 
ohn Kay held the post. Under Henry VII (1485- refusal of Moco Pye, 1790: Ral ; 


1509), Andrew Bernard was the Poet Laureate, and Southey, 181 Sean I bi Beak 
dein Shion’ Me ene tlt (QO AE pe inet wondorerh its aed Renae, 
; . 1 , who Alfred Austin, : ‘ 
died in 1599; then Samuel Daniel, who died in April 21, 1930); Joba pre e  a 913) (died 
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Noted Personalities—Canadians; Irish; Spanish; Netherlands; Poles 561 
Set ee Be RR ge a ee, ee Ta en Pe ee 


Famous Canadians 
Titles are omitted 


Di Name orn) Di ame _||Born Died ied Name 
STATESMEN 1827 foe petted are 186019431 Roberts, Chas. G. D. 
1854|1987|Borden, Robert 1831'1904/Cosgrain, Abbe R. 1839|1920|Routhier, Adolph 
1814/1873) Cartier, re 1936 Doughty, Arthur G. 1870|1943 ner, Camille 
1874 1950| King Mackenzie 1854|1907) Drummond, W. H. 1862|1944|Scott, Duncan C. 
$19 Laurier, d 862/1932| Duncan Sara, J. 1859/1931/Short, Adam 
{sts et Masnonetl: wan by rere ee hie cs poe) oe 1823|1910|Smith, Goldwin 
1820 19d |Sntee en. ao YP II1860|1937\Gordon, Chae. W. OTHER FIELDS 
(Strath Soles: (Ralph Connor) 1810) 1882) Allan gered 3 
1855|1927|Tupper, Charles H. 1842/1910 Hannay, Jam 1891|1941|Ban G. (Se.) 
1796| 1865} Haliburton, Thos. C. 1810/1871) Kane, 
AUTHORS 1859/1931 ‘ord, ‘Wm. 1798) 1875) Lo; an, Win. CG 
»»../1931|Beck, L. Adams ee 1936|Laut, Agnes 1849/1919 ran Wm. (M.D. 
Barrington) 1869/1944] Leacock Stephen 1864/1892) Robi Tm, Bev. 
1861}1924 Blake, W. 4H. 1853/1931] Lucas, U.P (Army) 
1840/1901 Buies, Arthur 1878]1924| Lozeau, “albert 1863) 1892|Stairs, Wm. Grant 
1860) 1919) Camp! wm. 840/1927) Mair, Charles 
1861/1929 Serrr i pie 1872/1918|McCrae, John 


ries 1889 16{Brooke, Btopror ing 
*y opfor 
Bn 


ard 
1728 es oe Oliver 


1852|1932|Gregory, Lady 
1861 1931 eiintscn Kath. Tynan 


186211932|Parker, Gilbert 


Irish Authors 


Including residents in England 


1797\1818 are Samuel 
1879|1949\ Lynd, Robert 
1852/1933 ere: George 
1779)|1852|Moore, Thomas 
1828|1862\O’Brien, Fitz James 


18441881 O'Shaughnessy, Arthur 


1879/1916|Pearse, Padraic 
1837/)1916 Plunkett, Joseph 
1784/1835) Raftery, "Anthony 
1771|1802|Reynolds, George N. 
1867/1935|Russell, George 


(Expl. 
1859/1926) Roy, Paul-Eugene 
(Msgr.) 


1856)1950\Shaw, G. Bernard 
1751|1816|Sheridan, Richard B, 
1866/1918/|Sigerson, Dora 
1883]1951/Stephens, James 
1667|1745|Swilt, Jonathan 
1871|1909/Synge, John M. 
1652|1715|Tate, Nahum 
1854/1900! Wilde, Oscar 
1865/1939) Yeats, Wm. Butler 


Spanish eetbore: 7 Sets, sb esate Novelists 


1866|1954)Benavente, Jacinto 
1180|1246/Berceo, Gonzalo de 
1282|1348| Juan Manuel 
1332|1407| Lopez de Ayala 
1398|1458| Lopez de Mendoza 
1440 ot 9) Manrique, Jorge 
10|Rojas, Fernando de 
1503 1536 Garcilaso de la Vega 
1503/1541) Valdés, Juan de 


1528/1591|Leon, Luis 
1533(1594|Ercilla y Zuniga 


1786|1827|Alvarez, Don Jose 
1601/1667|Cano, Alonzo 
1641|1685|/Carreno de Miranda 
1600}1680|Espinosa, Jacinto de 
1746/1828/Goya y Lucientes, F. 
1838/1874|Fortuny, Mariano’ 
1630|1691|Leal Valdes. Juan 


1579/1644 Wales ue eS Gaavars: L. 
ety 1639| Ruiz de Alarcon, J. 
580) 1645 onvaee y Villegas, F. 
1e00 1681/Calderon de la Barca 
1760 ee Fernandez de Moratin 
1772/1857) Quintana, Manuel Jose 
1796|1877|Fernan Caballero 
1803/1839) Heredia y Campuzano 
1817|1893iZorilia y Moral, José 


SPANISH PAINTERS 


1815 | 1894|\Madrazo, Federico 
1509/1586} MoraJes, Luis de 
1618}1682|Murillo, B. E. 
1551/1609} Pantola de la Cruz, Juan 
1597|1628)Ribalta, Francisco de 
1588/1656] Ribera. Jose 
1624|1700|Roldan, Pedro 


1824|1905) Valera y Alcala 
1833/1891) Alarcon, Pedro de 

1833) 1906) Pereda, Jose Maria de 
1836/1870) Becquer, Gustavo 
1843/1920| Perez Galdos, B. 
1852)1921|Pardo Bazan, Emilia 
1853|1938| Armando Palacio Vaides 
1867/1928) Blasco Ibanez, V_ 
1899]1936| Federico Garcia Lorea 
1873}1955|Ortega y Gasset 


1520|1590|Sanchez Coello, Atonso 
1863|1923|Sorolla y Bastida, J. 
1548|1614 Bey Domen- 
ico (El Greco) 
1599/1660) Velasquez, Diego 
1870|1945|Zuloaga, Ignacio 


Painters of the Netherlands 


1626) 1679\Steen, Jan 1605) 1638) Brouwer, Adriaen 
DUTCH 1617|1681|Terborch, Gerard 1614|1684|Coques, Gonzales 
1460) 1516) Bosch, Hieronymus 1627/1690] Van der Meer, Jan 1648|1727|Huysman, Cornelis 
1636|1676| Bosch, Jacob van den 1656/1706|/Van der Meer, Jan, Jr. ||1656| 1696; Huysman, Jacob 
1410/1475 Bouts, Dirk 1633) 1707) Vandervelde, wm, 1593)| 1678] Jordaens, Jacob 
1605|1691| Cuyp, Albert 1639) 1672) Vandervelde, Adr. 1478/1533|Mabuse, Jan _ 
1613/1680! Douw, Gerard 1853) 1890; Van Gogh, Vineent 1460) 1531) Matsys, Quentin 
1614/1654 Fabricius, Carel 1596/1656) Van Goyen, Jan 1435) 1495| Memling, Hans 
1440} 1482) Goes, Hugo van der 1494/1533} Van Leyden, Lucas 1512) 1576| Moro, Anthony 
1584/1666) Hals, Frans 1632|1675| Vermeer, Jan 1577/1640) Rubens, Peter Paul 
1638/1709 Pobbems, 7 peal ie ae pares os 
eter de f 
1633 1949 eee Jan van FLEMISH 1610) 1694/Teniers, David (2) 
1610} 1685/|Ostade, Adr. van \ 1599|1641/ Van Dyck, Anthony 
1625} 1654! Potter, Paul 1675|1715| Bosch, B. van den 1366|1426| Van Eyek, Hubert 
1607/1669) Rembrandt van Rijn 1525) 1569| Brueghel, Pieter 1386|1440/ Van Byck, Jan 
1625 1681! Ruysdael, Jacob 1568/1625] Brueghel, Jan 1399\1464! Weyden, Rogier v. d. 
Noted Poles 
Born|D ied| Name Vocation ||Born)Died Name Vocation 
1333 asimir the Great........ Diplomat || 1867| 1935|Pilsudski, Jos............ Statesman 
133 sie Gnenin, Fryderyk......... Composer 1847| 1912|Prus, Boleslaw........... Author 
9 ne aia , Boleslaw........ Statesman 1748| 1779|Pulaski, Casimir.......... Soldier 
1473 cus, Nisha: - . | Scientist 1868} 1925|Reymont, Wladyslaw..... Writer 
1373 1399 Biiate tun. cu ESM cin Seer Ruler 1563| 1612|Skarga, Plotr...........+. Preacher 
1812| 1859 Tati se Deamunt tice ‘oet 1846} 1916|Sienkiewicz, Henryk ..... Novelist 
1857| 1924|Korzeniowskl, Conrad..... Writer 1867) 1934|Sklodowska, Marie (Cox Scientist 
1746| 1817) Kosciuszko, tad Waele Soldier 1809} 1849|Slowacki Juliusz. . . |Poet 
1786| 1861/Lelewel, Joachim.......... isto’ 696/Sobieski, Jan..... Statesman 
1839| 1895 bn eb PB ay slotete (ai, d'e Painter 1755) 1826|Staszyc, Stanislaw Scientist 
1798| 1855|Mickiewicz, Adam........ ‘oet 1869] 1907|Wyspianski, Stanislaw Artist 
1867| 1946) Moscicki, Tgnace awit abhetiel ele Statesman 1542) 1605|Zamoyski, Jan....... Statesman 
1860| 1941|Paderewski, Ignace........ Pianist 1867| 1925|Zeromski, Stefan. . Author 


, 
ay 
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Noted Personalities—Russians; Finns; Ukrainians; Violinists 


Noted Russians 


penn | Died Name Born/Died| Name Born Name 


AUTHORS—POETS 


1871|1919| Andreyev, Leonid 
1878|1927|Artsibashev, Mikhail 
1860/)1884/Bashkirtsev, Maria 
se ie Blok, Alexander 


809 
1812/1891|Goncharov, Ivan A. 
1868/1936|Gorky, Maxim 
1809|1842| Kolisov, Aioxel 

1 v, Alex 
1853 1921/Korolenko, Viadimir 


1857/1918|Piekhanov, Georgi 
1799|1837| Pushkin, Al 


1820/1879|Soloviev, Sergei 
1824|1919/Suvorin, Alexei 
1883/1945/Tolstoy, Alexei 
1828|1910|Tolstoy, Leo 

1818/1883|Turgenev, Ivan 


ARTISTS 
1866|1924|Bakst, Leon 8. 
1866/1 


944|Kandinsky, Vasill 
1873/1836) Kiprensky, Orest 
1878/1927} Kostodiev, Boris 
isg4li918|Repin, fiya 

pin, 
1865/1911/Serov, Valentin 
1842|1904/Vereshchagin, Vasili 


BALLET-STAGE 


1872 1929| Diaghilev, Sergei 
1898) 1948' Hisenstein, ei 
ty 1950| Nilinaky, Vaslav 


COMPOSERS 


1861/1906) Arensky, Anton 8S. 
1846|1924 heath Alex. 
y 


POLITICAL LEADERS 
1746|1819|Baranov, Alexander 
1875|1946| Kalinin, Mikhail 
1870/1924 

1877|1952| Litvinov, Maxim 
1845)1900| Muraviev, Michael 


* 


1863/1911 |Stolypin, Peter 
1879/1940|Trotzky, Leon 


TO: 
1849/1915| Witte, 


1810/1881i|Pirogov, Nicholas 


" Noted Finns 
,  1510)1557) Agricola, Michael .|Religion 1867 1951}Mannerheim, Carl G.. .|Statesm., Milit. 
1861|1921|Aho, J oct Author 1878 1951 namie SCS re weed | 
1844|/1897|Canth, Minna. .(Dramatist 1804) 1877| Rune , Johan Ludvig} Poet 
Hace sell Gates catia “aioe 7 Bee 1818|1898| Topellus, ‘Zacharias °":|antion o™ 
1 Gallen- lela, ..| Pai r ‘oO ae or 
1834/1872!Kivi, Aleksis..........|/Author 1862/1939|Westermarck, Edvard. .| Philosopher 


1802/1884|Lénnrot, Elias... . +... [Folklore 


Noted Ukrainians 
1881|1946|/Bohomolets, Alexander. ge 
OF 


1856)1916/Franko, Ivan,......... Poe 1842|1912/Lysenko, Nicholas. ..... Composer | 
1866/1934|Hrushevsky, Michael... | Historian 1872|1926|Petlura, Simon. ........ Statesman 
....'1657|Khmelnitsky, Bohdan. .|Statesman 1814|1861|Shevchenko, Taras..... . Poet 
1769|1838|Kotlyarevsky, Ivan... .|Poet 1871/1936|Stefanik, Vassil........- Novelist 
1846/1913|Kotsyubinsky, Michae!.|Novelist 1871/|1913|Ukrainka, Lesya......_. P 


1856/1943|Adamowski, T. .|Pol. 
1845)1930)Auer, Leopold. .|Hung. 
1795 eet Jos,.... been 


1858)1937|\Hubay, Jeno... . |Hung. 


Concert Violinists of the Past 


1831/|1907\ Joachim, Joseph. |Hung. 
1880)1940| Kubelik, Jan... .|Boh. 
1790|1861|Lipinski, Karl... | Pol. 
1722}1793) Nardini, Pietro. .|Ital. 
1784|1840|Paganini, Nicolo} Ital. 
1868/1920/Powell, Maud...|U. 8, 
1830/1898|Remenyi, Edw..|Hung. 
1892/1936) Rigo, Jancsi....|Hung. 
1774'1830| Rode, Jacques. .|Fr. 
1863/1946| Rose, Arnold, . .|Rum. 


ow 


American Architects 


1844/1908 )/Sarasate, P. M..|Span. 
1815/1894'Sivori, Ern..... tal. 
1888/1953 Spalding, Albert/U. 8. 
1784/1859|Spohr, uis..../Ger. 


mj, Aug. .|Ger. 
1858|1931|Ysaye, Eugene. . Belg. 


1836|1918| Armstrong, D. Maitland 
1866|1924|Bacon, Henry 
1871/1925|Barber, Donn 
1857/1925/Brunner, Arnold W. 
1763/|1844| Bulfinch, Charles 
1846/1912|/Burnham, Daniel 
1858/1911/Carrere, John M. 
1846}1916|/Cook, Walter 
1857|1947|Flage, Ernest 


1859|1934|Gilbert, Cass. 
1869/1923|Goodhue, Bertram C, 
1847/1918) Hardenbergh, Henry J. 
1860/1929| Hastings Thomas 
1847/1909| McKim, Charles F. 
1846/1928|Mead, William R. 
1781)1855|Mills, Robert 
1822|/1903|Olmsted Fred'k L, 
1845|1917|Peabody. Robert S. 


1874|1937)Pope, John Russell 
1837/1913|Post, George B. 
He ous cea gory 
8, 
Heed oas/ tata te 
Tow e, Samuel B. 
1853/1906| White, Stanford * 3 


Operas by American Composers 


Amahl and the Night Visitors— 
Menotti 
Amelia Goes to the Ball—Menotti 
Azora—Henry K. Hadley 
Barrier—Jan Meyrowitz 
Bride Elect—John P. Sousa 
Canterbury Pilgrims—De Koven 
Cleopatra’s Night—Hadley 
Consul—Gian-Carlo Menotti 
Cyrano de Bergerac—Damrosch 
Cyrano de Bergerac—Herbert 
Daughter of Forest—A. Nevin 
Deep River—Frank Harling 
Deseret—Dudley Buck 
Devil & Daniel Webster—Moore 
Down in the Valley—Kurt Weill 
El Capitan—Sousa 
Emperor Jones—Gruenberg 
Fairyland—Horatio Parker 
Four Saints in 3 Acts—Thomson 
Garrick—Albert Stoessel 


Giants in the Earth—Moore 
Golden Butterfly—Reg,. De Koven 
Hiawatha—Coleridge-Taylor 
Island God—Menotti 
Jack & Beanstalk—Gruenberg 
Judith—Geo. W. Chadwick 
King’s Henchman—D. Taylor 
ihezehe of Sleepy Hollow—Mar- 
etze 


Light from St. Agnes—Harling 
Madeleine—Victor Herbert 
Man Without a Country— 
Maria Mab: R. BR 

aria Malibran—R. R. Bennett 
Medium—Menotti 
Merry Mount—Howard Hanson 
Mona—Horatio Parker 
Montezuma—Frederick Gleason 
Natoma—Victor Herbert 
Old Maid & Thief—Menotti 
Peter Ibbetson—Deems Taylor 


Pipe of Desire—Fred’k Converse 
Poia—Arthur Nevin 

Porgy & Bess—Gershwin 
Rake’s Progress—Stravinsky 
Red Feather—De Koven 
Regina—Blitzstein 

Rip van Winkle—De Koven 
Robin Hood—De Koven 
Sacrifice—Fred’k. Converse 
Saint of Bleecker St.—Menotti 
Scarlet Letter—Damrosch 
Shanewis—Chas. W. Cadman 
Tabasco—Cadman 

Taming of the Shrew—Giannini 
Tammany—Hewitt 
Telephone—Menotti 

Tender Land—Aaron Copland 
Thelma—Coleridge-Taylor 
Transatlantic—Geo. Antheil 
Witch of Salem—Cadman 


P - 
f . 


Adam, Adolphe C. (1803-1856) 
Albeniz, Teme Gé0-Lo00) 
ene d’ (1 


Albert, 64-1932) 
Arditi, L (1822-1903 
Arne, Thos. A. (1710-1778) 


Barbieri, Carlo E. 
Barker, James N. 


Beer, Max J. (1851-1908 
Beethoven. Ludwig (1770-1827) 
Bellini, Vincenzo (1801-1835 
Benoise, Francois: (1784-1873) 
enoist, Franco - 
Benoit, Pierre L. L. (1834-1901) 


Bignami, Enrico (1 
Binder. Karl (1816-186! 
Bishop, Henry R. 


Bordese, Luigi (1815-1866) 
Borodin, Alexander P. (1834-1887) 
Bottesini, Giovanni (1821-1829) 
Boulanger, Ernest H. (1815-1850) 
ol Je Gaetano (1829-1907) 

Bra , Johannes (1833-1897) 
Breval, Jean B. (1756-1825) 
Bristow, George F. (1825-1898) 
Buck, Dudley (1839-1909) 
Bulow, Hans G. von (1830-1894) 
Burgmuller,Friedrich (1806-1874) 
Busoni, Ferruccio B. (1866-1924) 
Cadman, Chas. W. (1881-1946) 


Chadwick, Geo. W 
de, Cec 


, Leon J., Jr. (1844-1896) 
poe. 1836-1891) 


Dufresne, Alfred (1822-1863) 
Dukas, Paul (1865-1935) 
Duprez, Gilbert L. (1806-1896) 
Dvorak, Antonin (1841-1904) 
Edwards, Julian (1855-1910) 
Elgar, Edward (1857-1934) 
Enesco, Georges (1881-1955) 
Erlanger, Camille (1863-1919) 
Faure, Gabriel V. (1845-1924) 
Favart, Charles S. (1710-1792) 
Flotow, Friedrich yon (1812-1883) 
Foerster, Alban (1849-1916) 
Forster, Joseph Ee raerta 
Foster, Stephen (1826-1864) 
Franck, Cesar A. reba ge 
Gabrielli, Nicolo (1814-1891 
Axel W. (1860 
Galli, Amintore (1845-1919) 
Gandini, Alessandro (1807-1871) 
Gautier, Jean F. E. (1822-1878) 
Gay. John. (1665131 )519) 
UW. - 
ote 


mell 
aera. Narelsse (1793 ~1860) 
azunoy, < = 
retort Frederick G. (1848-1903) 
Glinka, Michael I. (1803-1857) 
Glover, John W. (1815-1900) 
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Noted Personalities—Operatic and Musical Composers 


Gluck, Christoph W. 4-178T 
@oaard. Benj 8 1840-18085 
ldbeck, Robert (1839-1908) 


Handel, Sigs F.. (1685-1759) 
Hartmann, Jo. 


Haydn, Joseph (1732-1809) 
Hentschel, ‘Theodor (1830-1892) 
Herbert, Victor (1859-1924) 


Huber, Hans (1852-1921) 
Huber, zeseph (1837-1886) 
Humperdinck. Engelb. (1854-1921) 
Indy, Vincent d’ (4851-1931) 
Ivanoff, Nicholas (1809-1880) 
Ivry, Richard (1829-1903) 
Jarno, Georg (1868-1920) 
Jonas, Emile (1827-1905. 
Joincieres, Felix L. V. (1839-1903) 
Kern, Jerome (1885-19453 
Kiel, Friedrich (1821-1885) 
Kistler, Cyrill (1848-1907) 
Klein, Bruno O. (1858-1911) 
Kovarovic, Karel (1862-1920) 
Kowalski, Henri (1841-1916) 
Kretschmer, Edmund (1830-1908) 
Kreutzer, Rodolphe (1766-1831) 
Krug, Friedrich (1812-1892) 
Kufferath, Maurice (1852-1919) 
Kulenkampff, Gustav(18 49-1921) 
Lachner, Franz (1803-1890) 
Lacombe, Louis T. (1818-1884) 
Lalo, Eduard V. A. (1823-1892) 
Langer, Ferdinand (1839-1905) 
Langert,Johann A. A.(1836-1920) 
Lassen, Edouard (1830-1904) 
Lasso, Orlando (1532-1594) 
Lazarus, Gustav (1861-1920) 
Lecoca, Alexandre C. (1832-1918) 
Lefebvre, Charles E. (1843-1917) 
Lehar, Franz (1870-1948) 
Lenepveu, Charles F. (1840-1910) 
Leoncavallo, Ruggiero (1858-1919) 
Leroux, Xavier H. N. (1863-1919) 
Leslie, Henry D. (1822-1896) 
Lesuer, Jean F. (1760-1837) 
Leveridge, Richard (1670-1758) 
Lindner, Eugen (1858-1915) 
Lishin, Grigory A. (1854-1888) 
Liszt, Franz (1811-1886) 
Litolif, Henry.C. (1818-1891) 
Loder, Edward J. (1813-1865) 
Loeffler, Chas. M. (1861-1935) 
Guders, Gustav C. (1865-1913) 
Lully, Jean Baptiste (1632-1687) 
MacDowell, Edw. A. (1861-1908) 
Macfarren, Sir George(1813-1887) 
Machado, Augusto (1845-1924) 
Mahler, Gustav (1860-1911) 
Mancinelli, ag # (1848-1921) 
Mangold, Karl L. A. (1813-1889) 
Marchetti, Filippo (1831-1907) 
Maretzek, Max (1821-1897) 
Mariani, Angelo (1822-1873) 
Marty, Georges E. (1860-1908) 
Mascagni, Pietro (1863-1945) 
Mascheroni, Edoardo (1859-1941) 
Masse, Victor F. M. (1822-1884) 
Massenet, Jules E. F. (1842-1912) 
Mathieu, Emile (1844-1883) 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy (1809-47) 
Mercadante,Giuseppe(1795-1870) 
Mermet, Auguste (1810-1884) 
Meyerbeer, Giacomo (1791-1864) 
Milloecker, Karl (1842-1899) 
Montemezzi, Italo (1876-1952) 
Monteverdi, Claudio STAGE Eee? 
Moscheles, I. (1794-1870) 
Moszkowski, Moritz (1854-1925) 
Moussorgsky, Modeste (1839-81) 
Mozart. Wolfgang A, (1756-1791) 
Muehldorfer. W. K. (1836-1919) 
Mueller, Peter (1791-1877) 
Mueller, Wenzel (1767-1834) 
Nessler, Victor E. (1841-2890) 
Nesvers, Josef (1842-1914) 
Nan Ole nntear 
icolai, t) - 
Niedermeyer, Louis (1802-1861) 


Composers of Operatic, Instrumental and Vocal Music 


Offenbach, Jacques (1819-1880) 
Onsi ze (1184-1853) 


Eugene ( 
Ouseley, Sir F, A. (1825-1889) 
Pabst, August (1811-1885) 
Pacini, Giovanni (1796-1867) 
Paris, Claude J. (1801-1866) 
Palestrina, Giovanni (1524-1 


Pergolesi, Giovanni B. (1710-1736) 
Peri, Jacopo (1561-1630) 
Persiani, Guiseppe (1804-1869) 
Philador, Francois A. (1726-1795) 
Pinsuti, Ciro (1829-1888) 


~ (1809-1872) 
Prokofiev, Sergei (1892-1953) 
jacomo ( 924) 


Rachmaninoff, S. V. (1873-1943) 
Ravel, Maurice (1875-1937) 
Reber, Napoleon H. (1807-1880) 
Rebikoff, Vladimir I. (1866-1920) 
Rehbaum, Theobald (1835-1918) 
Reinecke, Karl (1824-1910) 
Reinhardt, Heinrich (1865-1922) 
Remy, W. A. W. M. (1831-1898) 
Respighi, Ottorino (1879-1937 
Reyer, Louis E. BE, R. (1823-1909) 
Ricci, Federigo (1809-1877) 
Rimsky-Korsakov,N. (1844-1908) 
Ritter, Alexander (1833-1896) 
Rossini, GioacchinoA, (1792-1868) 
Rubinstein, Anton G. (1830-1894) 
Saint-Saens, Chas. C. (1835-1921) 
Saloman, Siegfried (1816-1899) 
Salomon, Hector (1833-1906) 
Samara, Spire (eet oun 
Satie, Erik (1866-1925) 
Scharwenka, Franz &. (1850-1924) 
Schoenberg, Arnold (1875-1951) 
Schubert, Franz P. (1797-1828) 
Schulz, August (1837-1909) 
Schulz-Beuthen, Hein (1838-1915: 
Schumann, Robert (1810-1856) 
Serpette, Gaston (1846-1904) 


37-1922) 
Sousa, John Philip (1854-1932) 
Spinelli, Nicola (1865-1909) 
Spohr, Ludwig (1784-1859) 
Spontini, Gasparo L. (1774-1851) 
Stephan, Rudi (1887-1915 
Stradella, Alessandro (1645-1681) 
Straus, Oskar (1871-1954) 
Strauss, Johann, Sr. (1804-1849) 
Strauss, Johann, Jr. (1825-1899) 
Strauss, Joseph (1827-1870) 
Strauss, Richard (1864-1949) 
Sullivan, Sir Arthur S.(1842-1900) 
Suppe, Franz von (1820-1895 
Szymanowski, Karol (1883-1931) 
Tausig, Karl (1841-1871 
Thalberg, S. (1812-1871) 
Thomas, Ambroise (1811-1896) 
Thomas, Arthur G. eta R BE 
Thomas, Chas. L. A. (1811-1896) 
Thome, Francis (1850-1909) 
Thuille, Ludwig (1861-1907) 
Torcehi, Luigi (1853-1920) 
Tschaikovsky,Peterl. (1840-1893) 
Tschirch, Friedrich W. (1818-92) 
Verdi, Giuseppe (1813-1901) 
Viotti, Giovanni B. (1753-1824) 
Vivaldi, Antonio (1675-1741) 
Vogel. Charles L. A. (1808-1892) 
Volkman, Robert prrckerodk 
Wagner, Richard (1813-1883) 
Wallace, William V. (1813-1865) 
Weber, Carl Maria v. (1786-1826) 
Weill, Kurt (1900-1950) 
Weitzmann, Karl F. (1808-1880) 
Wieniawski, Henri (1835-1880) 
Winter, Peter von (1754-1825) 
Wolf. Hugo (1860-1903) 
Wolf-Ferrari, E. (1876-1948) 
Woodworth, Samuel (1785-1842) 
Zeller, Karl (1842-1898) 
Zichy, Geza (1849-1919) 
Zingarelli, Nicola A. (1752-1837) 


Important Composers and their Operas 
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Noted Personalities—Important Composers and their Operas _~ 


at 


Except for a few well known operas, titles are in 


MOZART, 1756-1791 
Abduction from the Harem 
Marriage of Figaro * 


RICHARD STRAUSS, 1864-1949 
Salome 
Elektra 


“GEORGES BIZET, 1838-1875 | Don Giovanni * Rosenkavalier 7 
betas bi Cosi fan Tutte Woman without a Shadow 
Procopio as Magic Flute 7 on Naxos 
Majid of Per = 
Pearl Fishers aacone PUCCINI, 1858-1924 | Egyptian Helen 
——- 2 eme 4 SESS 
GAETANO DONIZETTL Manon Lescaut PETER TSCHAIKOVSKY 
1797-1848 arses Caen % 1840-1893 
Elixir vi adame Bu ye 
Ecoten Borcia Girl of the Golden West ps idle 
Maria’ Stuart La Rondine Eugen Oni 
Marino Faliero Sister Angelica Maid of Orleans 
Daiente ae ements | Giant chicms Meceres 
er 01 e eg ue ame 
oar of amnonle Turandot Tob e 
n Pasquale es ——— 
— RIMSKY-KORSAKOV, 1844-1908 P) es 
CHARLES GOUNOD, 1818-1893} Snow Maiden er aa PE VERDI, 1813-1901 
Eaten ana Fuliet Tears Bride Otello 
pe aectsie Golden Cockerel Macbeth ve 
PIETRO MASCAGNI, 1863- —— 
Cavalleria Rusticana CHAS. CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS Sree ce posting 
L’Amico Fritz 1835-1921 on 
The Rantzau Samson and Delilah Don Carlo 
pls OSM ERS: Il Trovatore ° 
Isabeau Phyrne ked Ball 
SSENE' Helen La Traviata 
JULES MASSENET, 1842-1912 ————— Fals * 
Herodiade Na re ache taft . 
Manon = ee a oi 
The Cid Italian in Algiers po WAGNER, 1813-1883 
erther igismondo 
Thais Barber of Seville « Flying Dutchman 
Sapho Otello Tannhauser 4 
Cendrillon La Cerentola Meistersinger yon Nuremberg 
Juggler of Notre Dame mida Lohengrin 
Don Quixote Lady of the Lake Rheingold 
Cleopatra Semiramide Valkyrie 
caries William Tell» Siegiried ‘ 
WOLFGANG AMADEUS Gdétterdammerung 


(Twilight of the Gods) 
Tristan and Isolde 
Parsifal 


Principal Foreign Operas and their Composers 
Titles are chiefly in English. A few light operas are included. 


L’Africaine—Meyerbeer 
Aleeste—Gluck 
Almira—Handel 

Andrea Chenier—Giordano 
Anna Bolena—Donizetti 
Armida—Handel 
Armide—Gluck 

Bartered Bride—Smetana 

Bat (Fledermaus)—J. Strauss 
Beatrice & Benedict—Berlioz 
Beggar Student—Millocker 
Beggar's Opera—Gay 

Belle Helene—Offenbach 
Benvenuto Cellini—Berlioz 
Berenice—Handel 
Boccaccio—Von Suppe 
Bohemian Girl—Balfe 

Boris Godounov—Moussorgsky 
Billy Budd—Britten 

Caliph of Bagdad—Boieldieu 
Capulets & Montagues—Bellini 
Carmen—Bize 

Castor & Pollux—Rameau 
Cendrillon—Isouard 

Chimes of Normandy—Planquette 
Chocolate Soldier—Oscar Straus 
Clari—Bishop 

Count of Luxemburg—Lehar _ 
Curious Woman—Wolf-Ferrari 
Daughter of Mme. Angot—Lecocq 
Damnation of Faust—Berlioz 
Dead City—Korngold 

Dido & Aeneas—Purcell 
Dictator—Krenek 
Dinorah—Meyerbeer 

Edipus Rex—Stravinsky 
Erminie—Jacobowski 
Euryanthe—Von Weber 
Evangeline—Leroux 

Fair Maid of Perth—Bizet 
Fedora—Giordano 
Fidelio—Beethoven 

Fra Diavolo—Auber 

Francesco da Rimini—Zandonai 


Free Lance (Freischuetz)—Von 
Weber 

Gioconda—Ponchielli 

Goyescas—Granados 

Griselda—Scarlatti 

Gypsy Baron—J. Strauss 

Hamlet—Thomas 

Hansel & Gretel—Humperdinck 

Huguenots—Meyerbeer 

Iphigenia in Aulis—Gluck 

Iphigenia in Tauris—Gluck 

Jewels of the Madonna—Wolf- 
Ferrari 

Jewess—Halevy 

Jocelyn—Godard 

Johnny Spielt Auf—Krenek 

Khovanchina—Moussorgsky 

Koenigskinder—Humperdinck 

Lady Macbeth of Mensk—Shosta- 
kovich 

Lakme—Delibes 

Life for the Czar—Glinka 

Louise—Charpentier 

Love of 3 Kings—Montemezzi 

Love of 3 Oranges—Prokofiev 

Macheth—Bloch 

Mme, Chrysantheme—Messager 

Mme, Favart—Offenbach 

Mme. Sans-Gene—Giordano 

Manru—Paderewski 

Marouf—Rabaud 

Martha—Flotow 

Mefistofele—Boito 

Merry Widow—Lehar 

Merry Wives of Windsor—Nicolai 

Mignon—Thomas 

Mona Lisa—Von_ Schillings 

Monna Vanna—Fevrier 

Nell Gwynne—Planaquette 

Nightingale—-Stravinsky 

Norma—Bellini 

Oberon—Von Weber 

Oracle—Spontini 

Orpheus & Eurydice—Gluck 


Gilbert and Sullivan Li 


W. S. Gilbert, librettist, 1836-1911. 


Thespis, 1871 

Trial by Jury, 1875 

The Sorcerer, 1877 

H. M. S. Pinafore, 1878 

The Pirates of Penzance, 1890 


Patience, 1881 
Iolanthe, 1882 
Princess Ida, 1884 
The Mikado, 1885 
Ruddigore, 1887 


Arthur S. Sullivan, 


Orpheus in Hell—Offenbach 
Pagliacci—Leoncavallo 
Palestrina—Pfitzner 
Paul & Virginia—Kreutzer 
Soe Pe ae = 

elleas elisande—Debus: 
Peter Grimes—Britten ~~ si 
Poor Jonathan—Millocker 
Postillion of Longjumeau—Adam 
Prince Igor—Borodin 


- Prophet—Meyerbeer 


Puritans—Bellini 
Queen of Sheba—Goldmark 
Pocurrection- “Alfano 
bert the Devil—Meyerbeer 
Roi d’Ys (Le)—Lalo 
Rosamunde—Gialdini 
Rossignol—Stravinsky 
Russlan & Ludmilla—Glinka 
Ruy Blas—Marchetti 
Sakuntala—Alfano 
Peswande the Bagpiper—Wein- 
erge: 
Secret Marriage—Cimarosa 
Secret of Suzanne—Wolf-Ferrari 
Sonambula—Bellini 
Stradella—Flotow 
Sunken Bell—Respighi 
Tales of Hoffman—Offenbach 
Teodora—Scarlatti 
Tiefland—d’ Albert 
Trumpeter of Saeckingen— 
Kaiser 
Vestal—Mercadante 
Vida Breve (La)—de Falla 
Village Romeo & Juliet—Delius 
Violanta—Korngold 
Wanda—Dvorak 
War & Peace—Prokofiey 
White Lady—Boieldieu 
Winter’s Tale—Bruch 
Wozzeck—Berg 
Zampa—Herold 
Zaza—Leoncavallo 


ght Operas 


composer, 1842-1900. 


The Yeomen of the Guard, 1888 
The Gondoliers, 1889 

Utopia, Ltd.. 1893 

The Grand Duke, 1896 


ee se? SS 
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Noted Personalities—Explorers 


THE NORSE TRADITION 


Discovery of the North American continent by 
Norse, or Northmen, from Greenland and Iceland 
rests on unverified sagas. Five voyages around 
1000 A.D. are described, principal one being that 
of Leif Ericsson, who left Greenland with 35 men. 
A land of grapes was called Vinland by Leif. 
Attempts have been made to identify Labrador, 
Nova Scotia and Martha’s Vineyard as Norse 
landing places. The Old Stone Tower in Newport, 
R.1., is sometimes attributed to Norse origin, but 
remains a subject of conjecture. 


A careful examination of claims and inscriptions 
was made in 1950 by Johannes Brondsted, director, 
Danish National Museum, Copenhagen, Denmark, 
and published in the Annual Report of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, 1953. Brondsted concluded 
that so-called inscriptions on rocks on the eastern 
seaboard were Indian pictographs or the result of 
weathering. Seventeen rusted objects dug up in 
Ontario and Minnesota impressed him as possibly 
of medieval origin, but he had doubts about when 
they were put into the ground. After studying 
the Newport stone tower he thought it might be an 
English watchtower or beacon of about 1640. 


Strong claims have been made for the Kensing- 
ton stone, found in 1898 in Minnesota. It has a 
runic description alleging that 8 Goths and 22 


Norwegians from Vinland were there in 1362 A.D. - 


Brondsted cited discrepancies in the runic text 
and concluded: ‘The philological opposition to 
its authenticity too strong. Useless.’’ The asser- 
tion that Scandinavian mooring stones exist in 
Minnesota likewise does not convince him that 


Early Explorers of the Western Hemisphere 


Northmen crossed half the continent to leave a 
record in Minnesota. Other authorities have dif- 
ferent interpretations. 


Map of 1424—A map of 1424, drawn by a Vene- 
tian and showing 4 islands in the Atlantic Ocean 
named Antilia (Antilles) was published for the 
first time in 1954 in The Nautical Chart of 1424 
by Armando Cortesao of the Univ. of Coimbra, 
Portugal. The chart was found in the manuscript 
collection of Sir Thomas Phillipps (1792-1872). 


VOYAGES OF COLUMBUS 


Columbus was born in Genoa, Italy; sailed for 
Spain. 

1492—First voyage. Left Palos, Spain, Aug. 3 
with 88 men (est.). Discovered San Salvador 
(Guanahani or Watling Isl., Bahamas) Oct. 12. 
Also Cuba, Hispaniola (San Domingo); built Fort 
La Navidad on latter. 


1493—Second voyage, first part, Sept. 25, with 
17 ships, 1,500 men. Dominica (Lesser Antilles) 
Noy. 3; Guadaloupe, Montserrat, Antigua, San 
Martin, Santa Cruz, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islds. 
Settled Isabella on San Domingo. Second part 
(Columbus having remained in Western Hemi- 
sphere), Jamaica, Isle of Pines, La Mona Isl. 


1498—Third voyage, 6 ships. Trinidad, Isla ~ 
Santa off South America, Gulf of Paria (Orinoco). 


1500—Fourth voyage, 4 caravels, 150 men. Si. 
Lucia, Guanja off Honduras; Cape Gracias a Dios, 
Honduras; San Juan R. and Laguna de Chiriqui, 
Costa Rica; Veragua, Puerto Bello, Almirante 
(Isthmus of Panama). 


OTHER EXPLORERS 


Nationality 


Explorer 


siti TOHN CaVOG) ay sere cule seeleloaiels ete 
1498..... John and Sebastian Cabot 
1500, Feb.| Vicente y Pinzon 

Hil a Pedro Alvarez Cabrai 
.|Gaspar Corte-Reai............. 
Rodrigo de Bastidas 
.|Amerigo Vespucci. ............ 
Vasco N. de Balboa 


Alfonso de Souza. ............5 
Francisco Pizzaro 
Jacques Cartier....... 
Pedro de Mendoza. . 
Francisco de Ulloa. 
Hernando de Soto. 
Marcos de Niza 
Francisco V, de Coronad 
.|Hernando d’Alareon... ; 
Garcia de &; Cardenas. . 
Francisco de Orellana. ...,. 
|Juan Rodriquez Cabrillo 
Pedro Menendez 
Pedro Marquez.........-.-.2-> 
Martino Frobisher 


*lAntonio a’ Espejo 


.|Sir Walter Raleigh’s men 
Sir Walter Raleigh 
Bartholomew Gosnold 
_|Samuel de Champlain 
Samuel de Champlain 
Capt. John Smith 
.|Henry Hudson 
Peat NICOet =. nc.scders Wan wigs emcee 
B .|Groseilliers and Radisson 
‘|Robt. Cavelier, Sieur de la Salle. 

Louis Jolliet-—Jacques Marquette 
Louis Hennepin 


1955 dT IM AtUA DUNE or gactt wtes tenets o> 
1731.....|V. de la Verendrye......... 
1766-68 ..|Jonathan Carver......... 
769.7 2% Gaspar de Portola....... 
ETT .s bias Bruno Hecata......... 
Tis ves > Capt. James Cook... . 
1792....°’|George Vancouver. . 
VIO2 5 sina Robert Gray......... 
793. . Alexander Mackenzie. eh: 
1804-06. .| Meriwether Lewis, Wm. Clark 
S08E7 a. Zebulon Montgomery Pike...... 
1831-36. .|Benj..de eh e 


John C. Fremont. 


Amadas & Barlow (for Raleigh).. me 


and Employer 


Italian-English 
Italian-English 


Discovery or Exploration 
Cape Breton Isl., Cape Race 
Labrador, Atlantic Coast 


BDANISH einer ser Weal ae South America NE coast 
Portuguese... ...----- Brazil (for Portugal). 
ea speed Poe Anata Bre Choa Labrador 
Ristbiels ocuicrehers Central America 
TealinnsBorton ices: .|South America 
Spanish’: .2...f.% .c. Pacific Ocean 
DATUR Rs cater. op ekieiale Florida 
ISPABIBU 50s anna nc nie' afars's Rio de la Plata 
Spanish.) 5.3.2 scares wiourit of Mississippi 
Spanish fe. fos exico 
Portuguese Reson iicaay te Straits of Magellan, Tierra del Fuego 
Italian-French.......|Atlantic Coast-New York harbor 
Italian-Spanish . .|Bio de la Plata (river) 
Portuguese . ‘ de de Janiero (river) 
Spanish. .|Peru 
.|Canada, Mont Real 
Spanish . |Buenos "Aires (river) 
panish _ |California coast 
Spanish, ...... .|Mississippi River near Memphis 
.|Italian-Spanish....... Southwest (now U. 8.) 
ened belt ic where a ameter aL ey Southwest (now U. 8.) 
Spanish. <i Pounce stars. s Colorado River 
Spanish} jcc cacao Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
BSpenish ieyio oer attecars Amazon River 
Portuguese-Spanish...|San Diego harbor 
Spanish vies wieseece we St._Augustine 
SPSS este ieione-csin lee Chesapeake Bay 
Binglishisn bays sarees 2 Frobisher’s Bay, Canada 
ABUSE Se nages sessile. ata California coast 
Spanish pate es ent s-s Southwest (named New Mexico) 
Pre tistitetor atc. soe Virginia 
Fg UES a roe a en RomndKe Isl., N«C. 
nGlishes. i <5 c'-ta 00 Orinoco River 
FOnGTIAN se os cs skis ke Martha's Vineyard and Massachusetts 
VOUON See coerce = Canadian interior, Lake Champlain 
PENG sites ieee «orwell Mt. Desert Island 
UIST eee cast adsense Atlantie coust 
English- -Dutch. .|Hudsen River: Hudson Bay 
PENG) . olor eae te Lake Michigan; Wisconsin 
BTN GH a. j1s.5 yee Upper Mississippi, Hudson Bay 
French......... St. Lawrence to Gulf 
French.....- Upper Misslssippi River 
rench Falls of St. Anthony 
Ttalian-Spa Southwest (now U.S.) 
Danish-Ru Bering Strait; Alaska 
.|Canadian. .,|Red River, Lake Winnipeg 
English. . ..|West to St. Pierre River 
Spanish. .|Golden Gate Bay 
Spanishies-75pirenie ee 6 Pacific Coast; Oregon 
BOTS UGH sed: ice tavetarsre sresoun Canadian west coast 
Binglish) Saigusas alia. Canada west coast 
American............ See Be Bers 
PF MAbs ft isa a ti evare tes anadian wes 
y erica Crit bFoy- vnc» Missouri- Columbia Rivers 
American:...2...... Rockies; Pike’s Pe: 
[American ..-.-. 2... Rockies, Galltornia, 
American......6.++-- Rockies; Pacific Coast 


i ie 
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566 Noted Personalities—Noted Americans of the Past 
Noted Americans of the Past 


here consult tables of Presidents and their Wives, Vice Presidents, Cabinet mem- 
eee eee tt _ or a Suprenie Court, signers of the Declaration of Independence, etc. 
AMERICAN MILITARY AND NAVAL LEADERS 
Classified according to major service. Only Presidents who held high rank included. (N) signifies Navy. 


Born Died Name 'Born|Died Name 
REVOLUTION 1818|1893|Butler, Benj. F, 
1737]1789|Allen, Ethan eennase Pere gg he R. 
1780 i818 Gari i og Eves 1839/1876 r A. 
et) Me 1819|1893|/Doubleday, Abner 
1728/1806|Gates, Horatio 
1742/|1786|Greene, Nathanael 1801/1870/F Da 


1718|1802|Hopkins, Esek ( 
1747/1792\Jones, John Paul 
1756|1806|Knox, Henry R. 
1758/1818 |Lee, 
1732)|1794|Lee, Rich, Henry 
1733 1795|Marion, Francis 


1814|1879| Hooker, Jos. 
$30/1 
802|1886|Hunter, David 


hilip 
1820}1891 Sheree Wm. T. 
1816/1870/Thomas, Geo. H. 

1818)1897(Worden, John L. (N) 


CIVIL WAR: CONFEDERATE 


1818|1893|Beauregard, P. T. G. 
1817|1876|Bragg, Braxton 
1823|1914| Buckner, Simon B. 
1816|1894| Early, Jubal A. 
1817)|1872| Ewell, Rich. S. 


} WAR OF 1812 
1774)|1833|Bainbridge, Wm. (N) 
1751|1829|Dearborn, Henry 
1779|1820|Decatur, Stephen (N) 
1773|1841| Harrison, YR, Henry 


1767/1845|Jackson, Andrew 1821|1877| Forrest, Nathan -B. 
1781/1813|Lawrence, Jas. (N) 1818/1902|/Hampton, Wade 
1785|1819|Perry, Oliver H. (N) ae ohn Han Spee P, 
lel H. 
MEXICAN WAR 1831|1879|Hood, John B 
1804/1869 |Pierce, Franklin 1824/1863 |Jackson, Thos. J 
1780|18e7\Sloat, Jone De (N) (stonewall 
oat, I 
1784|1850|Taylor, Zachary 1807|1891|Jonnston: Jos Es : 
CIVIL WAR: UNION 1824/1893) Kirby-Smith, E. - . 
1816/1894 )Banks, Nath. P. 1807|1870|Lee, Robert B. \ 
1824/1881|Burnside, Ambrose 1821/1904/ Longstreet, Jas. a 
EDUCATORS, RELIGIOUS LEADERS, SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC REFORMERS i 
EDUCATORS 1832|1918|White, Andrew D. 1832/1902/Talmadge, T. Dewitt 
1829)/1916|Angell, James B. 1787|1870|Willard, Emma 1599116 3) Williams, Roger F 
1a70)4o42 Angel James B ard. Da Rati aster 
ascom, John RELIGIOUS L ERS 
1862|1947|Butler, Nich. Murray SOCIAL-ECONOMIC ; 
1847/1909/Canfield, Jas. H. 1835|1922|Abbott, Lyman REFORMERS 
1807/1874|Cornell, Ezra 1745|1816/Asbury, Francis $ 
1859/1952|Dewey, John 1813|1887|Beecher, Henry Ward 1860)1935)Addams, Jane . 
1834/1926) Eliot, Chas, Ww. 1775|1863|Beecher, Lyman 1820|1906/Anthony, Susan B, : 
1831/1908|/Gilman, Daniel C. 1835|1893/Brooks, Phillips 1821/1912|Barton, Clara H. $ 
1844/1924/Hall, G. Stanley 1582/1658 |Bulkeley, Peter 1800)1859|Brown, John 
1856/1906|/Harper, William R. 1780/1842|Channing, Wm. Ellery ||1859/1947 Catt, Carrie Chapman 
1795|1873|/ Hopkins, Johns 1752|1817|Dwight, Timothy 1855/1926|Debs, Eugene 
1802/1887/Hopkins, Mark 1821/1910|Eddy, Mary G. Baker 1817/1895| Douglass, Frederick z 
1842/1910|)James, William 1703|1758|Edwards, Jonathan 1839|1897|George, Henry ‘ 
1800/1873|McGuffey, Wm. H. 1604/1690|Elliot, John 1869/1933 |Hillquit, Morris 
1796|1859|Mann, Horace 1805|/1879|Garrison, Wm. Lloyd 1855|1925)LaFollette, Robt. M. 
1852/1929| Matthews, J. Brander 1834/1921/Gibbons, James 1793|1880|Mott, Lucretia 
1869|1946|Nellson, Wm. A. 1748|1830/Hicks, Elias 1811|1886|Noyes, John H. 
1827)1908|Norton, Chas. Eliot 1590/1643|Hutchinson, Anne 1801/1877|Owen, Robt. Dale : 
1855)1902|Palmer, Alice Freeman ||1843|1926 Kohler, Kaufmann 1810|1860|Parker, Theodore x 
1804/1894|Peabody, Eliz. P. 1663/1728|Mather, Cotton 811/1884|Phillips, Wendell M 
1855/1916|Royce, Josiah 1837/1899|Moody, Dwight L. 1849/1914/Riis, Jacob A. 
1864/1952 Santayana, George 1842/1933|Parkhurst, C. H. 1797|1874|Smith Gerrit 
1774|1821/|Seton, Elizabeth 1729|1796|Seabury, Samuel 1816/1902|Stanton, Eliz. Cady 
1840/1910/Sumner, Wm. Graham /||1805|1844|Smith, Joseph 1818/1893 |Stone, Lucy 
1858|1915|Washington, Booker T. ||1863|1935|Sunday, Wm. (Billy) 1839|1898|Willard, Frances B, 
INVENTORS, EXPLORERS, SCIENTISTS, NATURALISTS 
: EXPLORERS 1839/1903/Gil 
INVENTORS 1734)1820)Boone, Daniel 1834/1906 ee ee | 
1891/1954| Armstrong, Edwin 1770)1838|Clark, William 1823/1901] Leconte, Joseph i 
1847|1922)/Bell, Alex. Graham 1844|1881|De Long, G. W. 1815/1878] Long Crawford 
1854|1932|Hastman, Geo. 1877|1948|Dickey, H. 8. 1865/1939|Mayo, H. Charles 
1847/1931|/Edison, Thos. A, 1880) 1951/Elisworth, Lincoln 1861/1939 Mayo, Wm. J 
1743]1798|Fitch, John 1844|1935/Greely, Gen. A. W. 1819/1911/Mayo, Wm. W. 
1765|1815|Fulton, Robert 1820|1857|Kane, Elisha K, 1845/1913|McBurney, Chas ) 
1818/1903/Gatling, Rich. J. 1774/1809|Lewis, Meriwether 1866/1945| Morgan Tinos H. 
1800|1860]Goodyear, Chas. 1834|1902|Powell, John W. 1838]1923|Morley, Edw. W. | 
1803|1855|Gorrie, John 1856|1920|Peary, Robt. E. 1819|1868|Morton, W. T. G. 
1835|1901|Gray, Elisha 1779}|1813|Pike, Zebulon M. 1851|1902/Reed, Walter 8, 
1797\1878|Henry, Jos. 1784|1864|Long, Stephen’ H. 1846/1927|Remsen, Ira 
1819)1869|Howe, Elias 1793/1864|Schoolcraft, Hy. R. 1745|1813|Rush Benjamin 
1796|1859| Sunt, Walter 1802|1847/Whitman, Marcus 1865|1923|Steinmetz, Chas 
1899/84 MeGormok, Cyrus #, rggssox6:AGHeTESttang | 48901934 Walon, Win. 
; i e, Clevelan: 
1791|1872|Morse, 8. FB. 1851|1928|Abbe. Robert 1sa4!198@\ Wiley, Harvey W, 
1831/1997 Pullman, George M. 1307 1873 Agassiz, Louis NATURALISTS 
Uumsey, Jas. aird, Spencer 1864)1926) Akeley, 
1853/1937|/Thomson, Elihu 1773/|1838|/Bowditch, Nath, 17801851 Audabeu; dune fen , | 
1846/1914) Westinghouse, Geo. 1848/1908|Brooks, Wm. K. 1849/1926|/Burbank, Luther | 
1765/1825) Whitney, Eli 1864|/1943|/Carver, Geo. W. 1837/1921!Burroughs, John 
1871/1948 Wright, Orville 1820/1887|Eads, James P. 1838|1914|Muir, John 
1867/1912! Wright, Wilbur 1879|1955|Pinstein, Albert 1817|1862|Thoreau, Henry D. 
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AMERICAN NOVELISTS, ESSAYISTS, PLAYWRIGHTS 


1836 aoeh yess 
SaAgH 


. Ed 
1889|1945|Benchley, Sone S Se 
1899/1943 pees Speman 
1842/1914/Bierce, Am! 


1859|1918}Chapman, Ww. 
1871)1947|Churchill, Winston 


1815|1882|Dana, Richard H., Jr. 
1864)1916| Davis, Rich. Harding 


1835)1905| Dodge, “Mary Mapes 


AMERICAN JOURNALISTS: EDITORS, CORRESPONDENTS, 


1836|1919| Alden. Henry M. 
1869/1943/Bell, EdwardPrice 
1795)1872 Bennett, Jas. corn 
1841|1918|Bennett, Jas. G., Jr. 
1826|1877|Bowles, Sam’. il 
1864/1936|Brisbane, Arthur 
1888]|1937| Broun, Heywood 
1824/1899] Bonner, Robert 
1880)1955|Carter, Amon 
1868/1950/Chapple, Joe M. 
1829|1894|Childs, Geo. W. 
1892|1944 Clapper, _ saymond 
Royal 
1872)1947 Growinanicia, arene 


1824/1892/Curtis, Geo. 
1819|1897|Dana, Chas. A. 
1869/1942) Davis, Bot ae 


1851/1889)|Grady, Hi 
1811|1872\Greeley, Horace 
1829|1908| Halstead, Murat 


1868)1934|Austin, Mary 
1754|1812 Barlow, Joel 

1886/1950) Benet, Wm. Rose 
1613/1672 Bradstreet, Anne 
1794|1878 Bryant, Wm. Cullen 
1845]1912|Carleton, Will 
1820/1871)Cary, Alice 
1824|1871|Cary, Phoebe 
1865/1914/Cawein, Madison 
1848|1922 Cheney, John Vance 
1866) 1932|Cooke, ‘Edmund Vance 
1899 aie aA end 

1871 aly. 

1830|1886 Distioson, Emily 

1795 ete ae a aes 
1872)1 unbar, Pau 
1803|1882|Emerson, Ralph Waldo 
1883 rae ay bea D. 
1850/1 e ugene 
1886|1950|Fletcher, John Gould 
1752|1832|Freneau, Philip 
1861/1920|Guiney, Louise I. 
1790|1867|Halleck, Fitz-Greene 
1863}1935 Herford, Oliver 
1890|1947 Hoffenstein, Samuel 
1806|1884|/Hoffman, Chas. eee 
1809|1894| Holmes, Oliver W 
1770|1842| Hopkinson, Jos. 
186411900! Hovey, Richard 


1871|1945| Dreiser. Theodore 
lesto: 


1837] 1902 


ioe g mainte 


1843/191 mry 
1849) 1909) Jewett, Sarah Orne 
1885/1933) Lardner, Ring 


Ring W. 
1885;1951|Lewis, Sinclair 
1876|1916|London, Jack 


arquis, Don 
1866] 1928 MeCuteheon, Geo. B. 
1819/1891] Melville, Herman 

1822 1908 Mitchell, Donald 


g 
~~ 


1868]1937|Hapgood, Norman 


1864/1928) Harvey, George 
1863/1951)/Hearst, Wim. Y Baidoiph 
Hee 


1868/1930|Hubbard, Frank (Kin) 
1859)1921 Huneker, Jas. a 


1884/1955|Pulitzer, Joseph 
1879|1939) Pulitzer, Ralph 


AMERICAN POETS 


1819)1910|Howe, Julia Ward 
1871|1933|Jobnson, Jas. Weldon 
1780|1843|}Key, Francis Scott 
1886/1918, Kilmer, Joyce 
1857}1894 wing, Ben 
1842/1881|Lanier, Sidney 
1849/1887)Lazarus, Emma 
1824|1903/Leland, C. Godfrey 
1876}1944 Leonard, Wm. Ellery 
1879|1931 Lindsay, Vachel 
1807}1882 tee pts Seiad Ww. 
1874)1925|Lowell, Am. 

1819]1891| Lowell, Jas. "Russell 
1852/1940|Markham, Edwin 
1868|1950| Masters, Edgar Lee 
1892/1950)Millay, Edna St. V. 
1841/1913) Miller, Joaquin 
1869/1910 Moody, Wm. Vaughn 
177$|1863|Moore, Clement C, 
1835{1908|Moulton, Louise C. 
1882]1932 Oppenheim, Jas. 

1779) 1860|Pauld James K. 
1791/}1852|Payne, ohn Howard 
1874|1922|/Peabody, Jose epnie 3h, 
1871/1939)|Piper, Edwin Ford 
1809|1849|Poe, Edgar Allan 
1822|1872 Read, Thos. Buchanan 
1856)1935 Reese, Lizette W. 
187211943'Rice, Cale Young 


1844/1911 
1867/1911) Phillips 
1880|1950| Poole, 
1857 18| nti Maou 
nes orie 
1869/1935] Rhodes, 5 = 
1886|1941| Roberts 


mi 
1834/1902|Stockton, Fran; R. 
1811]1896|Stowe, Harriet B. 
1863|1924|Stratton-Porter, Gene 

T: on, Booth 
1825|1878)/Taylor, Bayard 
1844/1901 phompeon. Mauri 
1835/1910 wale. ae (samuel L 


1827} 1905 wallnoe. 14 ae 
1834) 1867| Ward, 


gin, 
1890|1953 Wittams Ben Ames 
1900|1938|Wolfe, Thomas 


PUBLISHERS _ 
1900 ae Pyle, Ernest T. 


Whitelaw 
1881/1954/Rice, Se 
1854|1926/Scripps, Edw. W. 
1895) 1938 ped DS, Robt. P. 
ets 1902|Scu a Horace 
8) 1936|Simonds, Frank 

1896 1948 ore ye sabe H, 
1880/1952/S: Kea 

1866/1936|S ees Tineoln, 
1848|/1929|Stone, Melville ©, 
1875|1952|Sullivan, Mark 
1866/1921) Taylor, Bert (B.L.T.) 
1841/1914) Townsend, Geo. A. 


, Thurlow 
1834/1916] White, Horace V. 
1869} 1944| White, Wm. Allen 
1864|1935| Williams, Walter 
1806] 1867| Willis, Nath, P 
1887|1943 Woollcott, Alexander 
1848/1926! Young, Lafayette 


1849)1916)Riley, Jas. Whitcomb 
1869/1935|Robinson, Edwin A, 
1888/1954/Sarett, Lew 
1813/1880/Sargent, Epes 

1816) f687)Saxe, John Godfrey 
1860/1932|Scollard, Clinton 
1888|1916/Seegar, Alan 
1860/1916|/Sherman, Frank D. 
1791}1865|Sigourney, Lydia H. 
1841/1887|Sill, Edw. Rowland 
1808}1895|Smith, S. F. 
1833/1908|Stedman, Edmund C. 
1869/1926|Sterling, George 
1825|1903|Stoddard, Richard H, 
1849/1909|Tabb,-John B. 
1825|1878)Taylor, Bayard 
1894}1948|Taggard, Genevieve 
1884/1933|Teasdale, Sara 
1884/1944/Tietjens, Eunice 
1836/1894;Thaxter, Celia 
1876|1951|Torrence, Ridgely 
1877|1947|Towne, Chas. Hanson 
1852|1933|Van Dyke, Henry 
1893/1938| Weaver, John V. A. 
1819}1892 Whitman, Walt 
1897|1892| Whittier, ‘John G. 
1855|1919|Wilcox, Ella Wheeler 
1795|1842] Woodworth, Samuel 
188511928! Wylie, Elinor 


AMERICAN HISTORIANS AND BIOGRAPHERS 


1861/1930/Barton, wm 
1875|1948/Beard, Chas 
1862|1927| Beveridge, ae bert J. 
1863|1932|Bradford, Gamaliel 
1862/1948/Cross, Wilbur 


DeVoto, Bernard 
Fields, James T. 
1842/1901) Fiske, John 
1886|1953|Freeman, Douglas S. 
1838|1905|Hay, Jobo M. 
1870|1949| Hendrick, Burton J. 
1852|1932|McMaster, John B. 
1814/1877) Motley, John 
1832|1901| Nicolay, John G. 
1823/|1893| Parkman, Francis 


1897|1955 
1543|1901 


1796|1859) Prescott, Wm. H, 
1882/1953|Randall, Jas. G. 
1848}1927| Rhodes, Jas. Ford 
1841|1900| Ridpath, ie a 
1850|1928|Sloane, Wm. 
1789/1866 Sparks, veg 
1857|1944|Tarbell, Ida M. 
1861/1932;Turner, Frederick 
1885|1950|Van-Doren, Carl 
1882/1944| Van Loon, Hendrik 
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568 Noted Personalities—Noted Americans of the Past 
AMERICAN PAINTERS 
Born|Died Name Born|Died Name Born |Died Name 
1911 . 1823|1880|Gifford, 8. R. 1868|1929|Quinn, Edward T. 
IscclioislAlesender, Fohn'w. __ ||tssaltsisicriswa 1as8|191¢| Ranger, Henry W. 


1 

1849/1924] Allen, Thomas 
1779)1843} Allston, Washington 
1780}185 eae a James 


1 
he 1893)|Beard, Ji 


1827/1892|Bradford, William 
1832/1918|Brevoort, J. R. 
7\1928|Bridgman, F. A. 
1889|Brown, George L. 
1859|1920|/Browne, Charlie Francis 
1855|1941/Brush, George de Forest 
1811,1893/|Casilaer, John W. 
1855|1926|Cassatt, Mary 
1796|1872)Catlin, George 
1860/1925|Chapman, Carlton T. 
1849/1916|Chase, William M. 
1842)1924|Church, Fred’k. Stuart 
1855|1925|Coffin, Wm. A. 
1801|1848/Cole, Thos. 
1840/1928/Coleman, Charles C. 
1832|1920|Colman, Samuel 
1737/1815|Copley, John S. 
1856)1919|Cox, Kenyon 
1849/1924/Craig, Thomas B. 
1845)1918/Crowninshield, Frederic 
1843}1909|Currier, J. Frank 
1898/1946} Curry, John Steuart 
1833/1927|\Dana, W. P. W. 
1853/1929|Dannat, William T. 
1862)1928|Davies, Arthur B. 
1856/1933|Davis, Charles H. 
1861}1918|/Day, Frank Miles 
1876)1935|Dodge, William De L. 
1856/1926|Drake, Will H. 
1796/1886|Durand, A. B. 
1848/1919|Duveneck, Frank 
1844/1916) Rakins, Thomas 
1845|1921|Earle, Lawrence C. 
1852|1926/Foster, Ben 
1808/1884|/Freeman, James EB. 
1822|1884/Fuller, George 
1867|1934|Fuller, Henry Brown 
1838|1928|Gay, Edward 


1836|1910|Homer, Winslow 
1840)1895|Hovenden, Thomas 
iiliam 


1824/1906|Johnson, Eastman 
1848/1927) Jones, H. Bolton 


1863|1935| Moran, Percy 
1837|1926|Moran, Thomas 
1858|1928| Mowbray, H. Siddons 
oes 1921 


1811)1885|Page, William 
1869/1941|Paxton, William McG. 
1741/1827|Peale, Chas. W. 
1778|1860|Peale, Rembrandt 
1851)1914/Pearce, Charles 8. 
1857|1923|Potter, Edward C. 
1853|1911|Pyle, Howard 


1850|1914|Ream, Vinnie 
1 1929 Robert 


860 is 3 
1832/1928/Shattuck, Aaron 
1838|1910|Shirlaw, Walter 
1871|1922|Shrady, Henry M. 
1858/1931|Simmons, Edward 
1871/1951/Sloan, John 
1858/1920 


1755/1828|Stuart, Gilbert 


1843/1929| Walker, Henry O. 
1861/1940/ Waugh, Fred’k. J. 


1852/1917) Weir, J. Alden 
1841/1926] Weir, John F. 

1738/1820| West, Benjamin 
1874/1929] Wetherill, B. Kent K. 
1834|1903| Whistler, J. A. M. 
1820)1910| Whittredge, Worthingt’a 
1892/1942) Wood, Grant 
1823|1903|Wood, Thomas W. 
1836|1892|Wyant, Alexander H, 
1830|1923|Yewell, George H. 


AMERICAN ETCHERS, ENGRAVERS, ILLUSTRATORS, CARTOONISTS 


1887,1953) Arms, John Taylor 
1856/1909|Bacher, Otto Henry 
1862|1951|/Benson, Frank W. 
1875/1930| Briggs, Clare 
1842/1909/Bush, Charles G. 
1776|1820|Charles, William 
1873|1952|Christy, H. Chandler 
1852/1931/Cole, Timothy 
1822/1888|Dariey, Felix O. C. 
1796|1886|Durand, Asher Brown 
1885/1954/Fisher, H. C. (Bud) 
1851/1906|French, Edwin D. 
1851/1928|Frost, Arthur B. 
1868|1945)Gibson, Chas. Dana 


1819/1911/Ball, Thomas 1884/1952|/Davidson, Jo 1858/1938 


1863/1938|Barnard, George Grey 
1865/1925|Bartlett, Paul W. 
1867/1915) Bitter, Karl T. 
1871/1941|Borglum, Gutzon 
1868/1922) Borglum, Solon H, 
1871|1924|Brenner, Victor D. 
1865)1919/Brooks, Richard E. 
1814/1886|Brown, Henry K. 
1857|1935|Bush-Brown, H. K. 
1860/1920/Clark, Thomas 8. 
1814/1857/Crawford, Thomas 


1876)1925) Haskell, Ernest 
1849/1935|Hopson, William F. 
1866/1925|Keller, Arthur I, 
1861/1933|Kemble, E, W. 
1838|1895|Keppler, Joseph 
1876/1952|Kirby, Rollin 
1866/1940) Macdonald, Arthur N, 
1872|1934|McCay, Winsor 
1870/1949) McCutcheon, John T. 
1858/1938) McDougall, Walt 
1884/1954) McManus, George 
1860/1919| Mielatz, C. F. Wm. 
1869/1935! Mielziner, Leo 
1874|1940|Mora, F. Louis 


AMERICAN SCULPTORS 


1877|1953|Fraser, James B. 
1790|1852)Frazee, John 
1850|1931/French, Daniel C. 
1862)1929/Graffy, Charles 
1805|1852|/Greenough, Horatio 
1830|1908| Hosmer, Harriet 
1868)1925|Jaegers, Albert 
1843)1907|Kemeys, Edward 
1871|1935|Lukeman; Henry A. 
1863|1937|MacMonnies, Fred W. 
1858}1927)} Marling, Philip 


Morgan, Wallace 
Nast, Thomas 
Outcault, Richard FP, 
Peale, Charles W. . 
Pennell, Joseph 
Platt, Charles A: 
Pyle, Howard 
Robinson, Boardman 
Savage, Edward 
Smillie, James D. 
Watt, William G. 
Webster, H. T. 
Wolf, Henry 
Zimmerman, Eugene 


Noble, W. Clark 
1873}1940/O’Connor, Andrew 
1844/1920/O’Donovan, William 
1870/1935|Paulding, John 
1805|)1873|Powers, Hiram 
1867/1917| Pratt, Bela 
1868/1929/Quinn, Edmond T. 
1829/1904|Rogers, John 
1848/1907|St. Gaudens, Augustus 
1871|1922|Shrady, Henry M. 
1860/1936/Taft, Lorado 
1830}1910| Ward, J, Q. A. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL LEADERS, FINANCIERS AND 


1832)1901| Armour, Philip D. 
1764/1848) Astor, John Jacob 
1853/1919/Belmont, August 
1835)1919|Carnegie, Andrew 
1791|1883|Cooper, Peter 
1865/1951|Dawes, Chas. G. 
1826/1893)Drexel, Anthony J, 
1739/1817|duPont, Pierre 8. 
1835/1906|Field, Marshall 
1863|1947|Ford, Henry 
1879)1952|Fox, William 
1750/1831|Girard, Stephen 
1836/1892|Gould, Jay 
1834/1916|Green, Henrietta ( Hetty) 
1874/1940|Harkness, Edward S. 
1848/1909| Harriman, Edward H. 
1839|1897|Havemeyer, Theo. A. 


1838)1916) Hill, James J. 
1821/1900| Huntington, C. P. 
1879|1948/Knudsen, Wm. K. 
1868|1948|/Lamont, Robert P. 
1870)1948|Lamont,; Thos. W. 
1880/1952|/Lasker, Albert D. 
1831/1902|Mackay, John W. 
1874|1938|Mackay, Clarence 
1855)1937|Mellon, Andrew W. 
1825)1910|Mills, Darius 
1837|1913|Morgan, J. Pierpont 
1868/1943/Morgan, J. P., Jr. 
1813/1890) Morgan, Junius S. 
1742/1818] Moses, Isaac 
1795/1869|Peabody, George 
1831/1897| Pullman, Geo. M. 
1839|1937|Rockefeller, John D. 


1740/1785/Salomon, Haym 
1847|/1920|Schiff, Jacob H. 
1848/1931/Straus, Nathan 

1839] 1903|Swift, Gustavus 
1845/1920) Vail, Theo. N. 
1794/1877] Vanderbilt, Cornelius 
1843/1899) Vanderbilt, Cornelius 
1821/1885] Vanderbilt, Wm. H. 
1849)/1920| Vanderbilt, Wm. K. 
1835) 1900) Villard, Henry 
1838|1922|Wanamaker, John 


1841/1904) Whitney, Wm. CG. 
1868|1951|Wiggin, Albert H. 
1852/1919) Woolworth, Frank 


to) 


MERCHANTS 
1862)1932|Rosenwald, Julius 
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Noted Personalities—Actors, Actresses, Musicians and Singers 569 
Personalities of Stage, Screen, Radio, Television 


Actors, Actresses. Composers, Dancers, Musici Producers, Radio- ormers, gers 
Source: Latest authentic recneds as of Dec. 1, ron, ais ie 


Name 


A 
Abbott, Bud (Wm)... 
Abbott, George . 


wae 


Abner (Norris 
Adams, Edith........|Kingston, Pa........{ 1929||/Bennett, Joan........ 1910 
A rs poe Mi Rotem ant °!] 1926||Bennett, Wilda... 1|Asbury Park yN. J.... 894 
i g 0) 4 WBGE scujecisce ccs 
" Luther........|New York, N. Y 190: de. 225° |New York, NV Y....: 1399 
zSORD. veeee | Lake Bi 903 
anese, Licia.......|Bari, Italy........... 
Bee Anna... 
Albert, Eddie........ 
Alda, Robert ....... 
Aldon, Mari......... 
Alexander, Katherine: (Ark 
e: er, Katherine. Sree TO 
Allan, Maud........- Canddaas.,/ultses: 1 
Allen, Fred : 
len, G e 1911 
Allen, Ida Bailey. siete _ wee} 1894 
Allen, Mel... ....+. = Birmingh: Ala Blac i ve.» |Satisb N.C... 2} 1898 
Allen,'Steve......... en aa 1 Newark, N. J........ 1921 
Allison, Fran.........|Leporte City, lowa...)..... S sak .,|Altoona, Pa........ 1921 
Allyson, June ......- Co.,N. Y. 2 ..|Geneva, Switzerl 18380 
Alonso, [a New York, N. ¥ 1 


Feast be ieee Rae NN. 
rno! ward..-...|New _N. ¥.. : .| 1898 
Arnt, Charles........|Michigan City, Ind : ‘| 1894 
Arrau, Claudio......- Chillau, Chile... 1904 lyn.. ; mpa, Fla.........5 1899 
Arthur, Jean..... ....| New York, ne .|Dublin, Ireland. ..... 1904 
[i2222lOmaha, Nebr.........| 1899||Brent, Romney......|Saltillo, Mexico. ..... 1902 
Quincy, Ill... 1895 
Newton, DB eee etre ase 
St. Petersburg, Russia.| 1905||Britton, George......|Chicago, Tll.......... 1910 
.|Tioga, Texas........ . 1891 
*|Minneapolis. Minn... z ve.........|Lendon, Hngland,.... 1891 
B Brooke Preaek obey ete Fd Be soit Hat 
Bacall, Lauren.......|New York, N. Y..... rophy, Edward..... s : 
Baccaloni, Salvatore. .|Rome, Italy......... Brown, Joe BE... . +. 1892 
Baclanova, Olga......|Moscow, Pussia..-... 1904 
Bacon, ~ 7172" 1st. Joseph, Mo....... : 1917 
Bailey, Pearl...<....|Newport News, Va... ;|Vienna, Austria . 1928 
Bainter, Fay.........|Los Angeles, Calif. ... . (Geelong, Austria.....| 1902 
Baker, Belle...... "** |New York, N. Y..... sees Brooklyn. N. ¥...... | 1919 
Baker, Josephine..... St PMO 0 fads Bate ce aacs Minneapolis, Minn. ,.| 1910 
Baker, Kenny........|Monrovia, ST Ghee . (Russia. =. cocci aeventon oes 
Baker, Phil....... ***|Philadelphia, Pa...... Wabontaiea se Sakhalin. s2cciaceses 1915 
Balanchine, George... (St. Petersburg, Russia.) 1904||5 ioe joseph... .... Helensburgh, Scotland} 189% 
Bail, Lucille. 7 Y.....| 1911||/Buloi, Joseph.....-- RUSsiR<4: dices ese et aaseiee 
Ballard, Kaye.......|West Cleveland, Ohlo.|.....|\7 nette Smiley..... 
Bampton, Rose......|Cleveland,Ohio......| 1909!|5 ns Bob....-..... 
Bancroft, ae Sip eis:eomere 
AY 
Bannister. Harry.....|Holland, Micn..... 
Bari, Lynn..........|/Roanoke, Va.,.....- 
Barnett, Vincent. ....|Pittsburgh, Fa. -.... 
Barrett, baith. 
arrett, Edith.......|Roxbury, Mass.......| 1906//5 oll, Eddie....... 

i Buzzell, Eddie.......|Brooslyn, N. Y...... 
Ree ae Byington. Spring. .;.;|Colo. Springs, Golo...) 1898 
Barry, Don (Red).... a SERRA cizhess Cc 
Barrymore, Diana.... ae Cabot, Bruce. .|Carlsbad, N. Mex....}....- 
Barrymore, Ethel Caesar, Sid... .|Yonkers, N. Y......,] 1922 
Barrymore, John, Cagney, Jame: .|New York, N. Y o| 1904 
Bart. 1895 

»»| 1924||Calhoun, Rory......- 1922 
Barton. James....... oF Maria.......- N..  Nesssietae 1923 
Basie, Count (Wm.).. B. _N.J... ..| 1906||Calloway, Cab......-)Rochester, N. X..-... 1907 
Baxter, Anne.... .|Michigan City, Ind...| 1923)|Calvet, Corinne..... Paris, France........ 1926 
Beal, John....... .|Joplin, Mo......--++. 1909 a ca Calgary, Alb., Canada} 1912 
Beecham, Thomas....|England............- SIUAIe 2 5 cn Jacksonville, Fla..... 1916 
Beery, Noah, Jr...... iNew York, N. Y.....| 1915||Cantelli, Guido......)Novarra, 1taly ......- 1921 
Begley. Nis ching are \Wartford, Conn......| 1901||Cantor, Eddie........ New York, N. Y.....- 1392 
Belafonte, Harry, Jr. .|New York, N. Y..:.. Capra, Frank R.-.-..!Palermo, Waly cee ts 1897 


ai 
HiT 


eee e eee 


crear ma. . e 
runa..... 

netta, Grace... 
Gas penctta, Gn Nene 


Catlett, Walter....... 
Caulfield, Joan. ./!"!! 


Chaplin, Charles. /.”.”: 
Charisse, Cyd........ 


es 
Chatterton, Ruth. 


, Montgomery... . 
Clooney, Rosemary... 
Coats, Hric........!. 
Cobb, Lee J.......5 . 
Coburn, Charies D. , ; |Maco: 
Coca, Imogene....... 


Colman, Ronaid...... 
Colonna, Jerry....... 
Como, Perry......... 
Compton, Fay. ....- 
Conklin, Peggy... 
Conner, Nadine } aA 
Conte, Richard. ‘ York, N. Y. as Wallingford, Conn.... 
.|Franklinville, N.Y... -|Calcutta, India... . 2. eve 
A " . B Vise selene 1914 
Pius aga 1923 
bi, caries 1911 
eich 1889 
Staats 1915 
oe Lewisham, Eng ee ibe | --.-| 1900 
Cooper, Jackie....... Los Angeles, Calif... . » todd......./Danville, Ky........ 1900 
Cooper, Melville... . ; Birmingham, England. . Lo; 
Corbett, Lenora...., |London, England..... 1 
Corey, Wendell... ... Dracut, Mass........ 
Cornell, Don... 12)! New York, N.Y... 
Cornell, Katharine... ,|Berlin, Germany... . ; 
Cortez, Ricardo. .....|Vienna, Austria...” ” 
Cortot, Alfred........ Lyon, France......., 
Costello, Dolores... .. Pittsburgh, Pa....... 
Costello, Lou, ....... Paterson, N. J....... 
Cotten, Joseph....... Petersburg, Va....... 
Cowan, Jerome......, New MONK, Ni: Mortis ali case 


Paikte ts 1 Pittsburgh, Pa,..,...| 1914 
BR Mute | TN meee (iy | Providence, R. I. .... 
New York, N. 


eletvcr aie 1 i * 1907 

Cummings, Vicki... ., if aie ct fous 

Cummins, Peggy... _- Prestatyn, No. Wales.| 1925|/Evang, Maurice...” |Deconcuine Waviana 

Curzon, Clifford..,... London, England.....| 1907/lEvans, Wilbur... °"}_. 

Curtis, Tony... .. 577! New York, N. Y.....: 19: . .see... (Seneca, 8. Dak. 71°” 
D 


Dagmar (Virginia 
Ruth Hgnor)..,.... Huntington, W. Va... 
Dahl, Arlene...) 1: Minneapolis, Minn. ... 


Mars, Pays. urate. os 1918 


Be IPOD ANY PM CLE PRAMAS, EN SAEED ae we 
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Name Birthplace Born Name Birthplace Born 
.  Fadiman, Clifton. Brookl n, N. pe 1904 pe Secpecaars ca Wa .|Londo lan 1890 
 Fairpanks, Doug.; Jr. .!New York, N. ¥ Mee Bn acc |(New York, I, Bess] ten7 
Falkenburg, Jinx. .|Barcelona, . |Folkestone, land. .| 1870 
Mamaroneck, N |New York, N. ¥;a:. 1892 
rose, a5 Wollaston, Mass. .... 
Dublin, Ireland. . gory ‘or Ukraine, Russia...... 1969 
* Willimantic, Con «| 1920 Sg d, N.Y... cn | CLES 
New York, N. Y¥ G St. Louis, Mo........ 1916 
ORI cto) 1904 Pittsburgh, Pai x, pola 
San Francisco, Calif .|Canterbury, England..| 1911 
.|New York, N. ¥ Melbourne. Australia.| 1882 / 
a a York San Jose, Calif. . 1925 
anturce, P. R... ranger, Stewart ares sa gis pes 
Blberon, N.J.......+ Chicago, Il......... 
Fetchit, Ste i w..---| Key West, Fla F Bristol, Engiand...... 
Fiedler; Arthur,...... Boston, Mass........ ome nif oe Ohio. . wr 
Field, Deity ++see..-/Boston, Mass..... New York, N. 
Fields, Gracie.....--.|Rochdale, Ei Chicago, Tl... 2 
Fields, Shep........ . | Winston-Salem, N 
Firkusny, Rudolf,.... Ne Bee a, Nan _ |Baltimore, Md... 
Fisher, Eddie........ Philadelphia, ee London, < 
Fitzgerald. Barry..... Dublin, areas: Green, Mitzi... ‘1 |New York, 
Fitzgerald, Fd....... Troy, NEO aC a, ,.|{Greene, Richar Plymouth, igi ex uate 
Fitzgerald, Ella... ...|Newport News, Va. Greenwood, Charlotte. |Philadelphia, Pa. i 
Fitzgerald, Geraldine..|.............+- Greenwood, Joan..... London, England..... 1924 
Fitzgerald, Pegeen....|Norcatur, Kans Griffith, Corinne... .. Waco, Texas,.).....5 1906 
re psa ..../Hamar, Norway Griffith, Raymond. Boston, Mass..... Ares pe! 
Flavin. James. .... .|Po d, Maine Guetien, Hilde... 0.37... | Lessiaces oe wcldlace sweat eoaie eee 
Fleming, Rhonda. .|Hollywood, Calif Guinness, Alec......,|London, England..... 1914 
Fletcher. Bramwell. .* Guizar, Tito......... Mexico City, Mexico..}..--. 
Flynn, Errol.....- Silirelan dis sic ce Gwenn, Edmund..... London, England.....} 1875 
ee eae a H 
‘on! ‘en! rand ia 
Tontaine, oped 3 See ag; pit gaara Hackett, Raymond...|New York, N. Y..... 1902 
Fontanne, Lynn...... London, ngland. . 1887||Hagen, Uta.......... Gottingen, Germany..| 1919 
Fonteyn, Margot.. [pene England... ..| 1919||Haley, Jack......... Boston, Mass........ 1902 
Foran. Dick. ........ emington. N. J....- 1910||Hall, Clay........-.- New York, N. ¥ 1940 
Ford, Edw. ‘“‘Senator’’. Eoin INSEM ne ac 1887 || Hall. Juanita... .. Keyport, N.J.. 1907 
Ford, Gienn. ...- 5 :.: Quebec, Canada....../..... Hammerstein, Oscar, I] New York, N. ¥Y.....} 1895 
‘orrest. mee eas enmark..,...:..... 1897 ||Haney, Carol. |New Bedford, Mass...; 1924 
Forrest, Sally....... San Diego, Calif. .... 1928 || Hi , AND... .|Ft. Sam Houston, Tex.| 1904 
Forsythe, Johp....... Penn's Grove, N. J...| 1918||Hardwicke, Cedrl Lye. Stourbridge, Hing.) 1893 
Foster, Norman...... Richmona, Ind....... 900;|Hardy, Oliver... Atlanta, Ga.......... 1892 
Foster, Preston....... Ocean | City, Ne Jo... 1902 |\Harlan, Kenneth Boston, Mass. ....... 1898 
Foster, Susanna, ..... Tiles =*| 1924||Harrigan, Nedda. New York, N. Y..... 1902 
Foy, Eddie, Jr....... wales ‘Rochelle. ‘NC Ye "| 1905 ||Harris, J Grosse Pte Park, ali 1925 
Francescatti, Zino... .|Marseilles, France. 1905 ||Harris. Phil.......... Linton, Ind......... 906 
Francen, Victor. ..... France Huyton, England... ... 1908 
Francis, ‘Arlene . San Francisco, Calif...J....- 
Francis, Kay ‘|County Cork, Ireland.|.... 
Frawley, William... ..|Burlington, lowa Lillian....... London, an 1907 
map. Mo Baltimore. Md. Wgne sas sleaee St olm, Sweden 
Friml, Rudolf. e, Austria. 1884 ||Hatton, Raymond... -|Red Oak, Iowa......- 
, Joe. . ae See ri Th ...., |pHaver, June......... Rock Island, Til 
ace Na So cele ag Be 191i akg sure poeragetite a poets Waett eee 
aw! DD we worse Jresto: OWS. ogee 
Furness, Betty New York, N. Y..... 1916 || Fayden, Russell... . Chico, Calif... 22.2203 
Hayden, Sterling..... Montclair, N. 
a Villette, Paris, France,| 1904 /|/Haydon, Julie........ Oak Park, Til. 
Gable, Clark: Ohioeat aes 1901 || Hayes, Geo. “Gabby” .| Wellsville, N. Y.. 
Gahagan, Boonton, N. F....... 1900 || Hayes, Helen........ Washington, D.C. -- 
Gaili-Curci, eR ita. .|Milan, Italy......... 1889 ||Hayes, Peter Lind .\San Francisco, Calif. ,| 1916 
Gabor, Eva,........-- - Hungary Bee eae ..-.||Hayes, Roland Curryville, Ga........ 1887 
Gabor, Magda....... Hungary Haymes, Dick .|Buenos Aires, Arg’tina| 1918 
Gabor, Zsa Zsa.......)/Hungary....... -.- || Hayward, Louis. . |Johannesburg, S. Afr,.|- 1909 
Gam Rta cise. 5. Pittsburgh. . 1928 || Hayward, Susan. Brooklyn, N. Y..... {| 1918 
Garbo, Greta. .......|Stockholm, Sweden. 1905 ||Hayworth, Rita . .|New York, N, Y..... 1918 
Garden, Mary Aberdeen. Scotiand. .,| 1877 ||/Heatter, Gabriel New York, N. Y..... 1890 
Gardiner, Resinaid .| Wimbledon, England. . 1903 ||Hedman, Martha,..... Ostersund, Sweden. 1888 
Gardner, Ava... ‘|Smithfield, RX Cae urine Heflin, Van........-- Walters, Okla.......- 1910 
Gargan, William Brooklyn, N. Y. "4965 Helmore, Tom......- London, England... .. 1912 
Garland, Judy. . Grand Rapids, Minn..| 1923||Heifetz, Jascha.......|Vilna, Russia 1901 
Garner, P. Canton, Ohio........ 1932||Henderson, Skitch... ,|Birmingham, England. 1918 
Garroway, Schenectady, N. Y.. 1913 ||Henie, Sonja......... Oslo, Norway........ 1913 
Garrett, Betty. ”..... Seattle, Wash........J+.5-; Henreid, Paul........ Trieste, Teely se Seater ne 1908 
Garson, Greer....... .|Co. Down, No. reeiand 1908 ||Hepburn, Audrey..... Brussels, Belgium..... 1929 
Gaxton, William......|San Francisco. sere 1393 ||Hepburn, Katharine. .|Hartford, Conn. ..... 1969 
Gaynor, Janet.....-. Philadelphia, ...| 1906|| Herbert, Evelyn...... Philadelphia, Pa...... 1898 
Gaynor, Mitzi....... Chicago. Il........ . | 1931]|/Herman, Woody..... Milwaukee, Wis..... .| 1913 
Gazzara, Ben........ New York, N. Y..... 1930||Hersholt, Jean. ...... Copenhagen, Denmark| 1886 
Geddes, Barbara Bel..|New York, N. Y..... 1922||Hershfield, Harry.....|Cedar Rapids, Iowa...| 1885 
Geer, Will........-.- Frankfort, Ind....... 1902 || Hervey, Irene.......: Los Angeles, Calif. ...]-..- 
George, Grace......-.. New York, N. Y..... 1879 ||Hess Myra.......... London, England..... 1890 
Gerhardt, Flena...... Leipzig, Germany. 1885 ||Hildegarde, ......... Adell, Wis... ........| 1906 
Giannini, D punelnS ..|Philadelphia, Pa...... 1904 ||Hiller, Wendy....... Bramhall, England....| 1912 
Gibson, Hoot........ Tekamah, Nebr...... 1892 || \illiard, Harriet...... Des Moines, lowa....|-+++: 
Gielgud, gohn......-. London, Engiand..... 1994 || Hindemith, Paul Hanau, Germany 1895 
Gieseking, Walter... .|Lyons, France....... 1895 || Hines, Elizabeth. ....|New York, N. Y. 1899 
Gigli, Beniamino..:.. Recanati, Italy...... 1890 || Hitchcock, Alfred J...|London, Mngland. 1899 
Gilmore, Margalo. . . .|London, England. .... 1897 || Hobart, Rose ‘|New York, N. Y. 1906 
Gingold, Hermione. ..|London, Engiand.. 1897 || Hector. Harriet. .|foosick Falls, N. Y...| 1907 
Gish, Dorothy....... Massillon, Ohio...... 1898 ||Hofmann, Josef. .|Cracow, Poland...... 1876 
Gish, Lillian......... Springfield, aed ....| 1896|| Holden, Fay? .. ‘|Birmingham, England.| 1895 
aS .| 1903 || Holden. Wiiliam O'Fallon, Til........ .| 1918 
Holliday, Judy. .'New York, N. Y..... 1923 
Holloway, Sterling....|Cedartown, Ga.......|.--+. 
Holm, Celeste........ New York, N. Y..... 1919 
Holmes, Stuart....... Chicago, Ill......22r. 1887 
Holmes, Taylor...... Newark, N. J......55 1872 
Oly, eM es hee Beverly Hills, Calit,.,} 1918 
HOiWasLOu. 67). San Francisco, Calif...| 1898 
Goldwyn, Samue! Homans. Robert..... Maiden. Mass.......- ghey 
Golschmeann, Melati Paris, France........ 1893 || Homolka, Oscar.....- Vienna, Austria. ..... 1901 
Goodman, penny: ...|Chicago, Ill........ ..| 1909 ||Honegger, Arthur. Le Havre. France....| 1892 
Goodrich, Edna ,|Logansport, Ind...... 1883 || Hope, Bob..........++ ‘|Eltham, England..... 1903 
Goodwin, Bill... .|San Francisco, Calif.. 1910 || Hopkins, Mirlam,.... Bainbridge, Ga....... 1902 


| Name Birthplace Born 
Hopper, Edna Wallace|San , Calii 1874 
opper, Hedda....... Hollida: Pa 1890)| Kitt, Eartha......... 
i rveey Rates fookiya, ie haa : 1918 
mir, ..|Kiev, Russia,-.......| 1904)|Knowles, Patric...... 
Se ad teverett ‘|Brookiyn, NJ ¥. 2:1 !] 1887 n Alexander. |: .: 
Hotter. Bikers rn Germanyc.- kates lates iimar, iat 
Howard, Bugene. |. .: wew sg ar s+} 1880 
RST ois rwood, ...|-....|| Kosta, eon hai 
Andecn, mee Winnetka, TN-....... 1925 || Kostelanetz. oe 
; +. +-ee+,,|LOUisville, Ky........| 1890)|Kreisler, Fritz....... 
Hull Josephine. ;|Neweonville Mass. .:| 1886||Krenex’ farnest. 7 
Hunt, Marsha..,....|Chicago, Il....... .--| 2917|| Kruger, Otto......... 
Hunt, Martita....... tina...,.......]| 1900)|Krupa, Gene...... 
‘ ie suleere cown 8 ica. : a ene nit, SERIES 2 == 
REUAG E since siac ‘it, ch........| 1922)||Kyser, Kay....-. 
“peat Pan staccesct New York, N. ¥..... 1930 
Hussey, Ruth........ Providence, R. I...-.].-... 
nf ana B. (Ted) Cor ee M4 ‘ ae ‘ opt adeg 
Hutton. Betty. >... |Battle Creek, Mich’ .:| 1921 ankie....... 
I Lak mete nee 
Inescort, Frieda. . seer mer 
Inglesby, Mona......|London, England.....} 1918|\; amas ‘Fernando... 
Irving, rege 
Irving, Paul.........|/Boston, Mass......-.]...--|/Tancaster, Burt... 
Istomin, Bugene...../New York, N. Y.....| 1925|\ranchester. Elsa...” 
Iturbi, Jose...... 
Jafle, Sam pein ake 
Jackson, Felix. 
Jagel, eee: 
See) eas SS sees 
ames, arry 
Janis, Elsie 
Janney, Leon 


Jeanmaire, Renee.....|Paris, France........| 1925||Lawtord, Peter....... 
Jeffreys, Anne..,.... 
pote ie seeeses {NEW XLOPK, N. X¥.....) 1890! \Laye, Evelyn. ...... 

epson, Helen........| Titusville, Pa........| 1907||Lederer, Francis... _ |" Prague, 

itza, Bocas. st Rose..... Seattie, W: 

Jessel, George..... 
Jessel, Patricia. . 
Johnson, Van........|/Newport, R. I.... - ..| 1916)/Lehmann, Lotte...” : 
Johnston, Johnny... , St. Louis, Mo........! 1916||Leigh, Janet......° 7! 
tone. Allan. is = aki i919 pete, VEvIeR = + 4: 

ones, Jennifer ‘ulsa, Pisces ta ey insdorf, Erich... ... 
Jones, Spike :!|Long Beach; Galtt!<!!| 1911 
Jory, Victor... ..|Dawson, Yukon, Can..| 1902||Lester, Jerry... .. 5 
Joslyn, Allyn........|Milford, Pa.......... 1905 Saran 
Jourdan, Louis....... Marseilles,.France....| 1921 RIN ee mee 
Judge, Arline. .....,.|Bridgeport, Conn..... 1912 . LW 

K Jerry... 

Kaltenborn, Hans V. .|Milwaukee, Wis...... 1878 

Kappel, Gertrude...../Germany............ 1895 

Karloff, Boris........ London, England.....| 1887||Lewis, Robert Q..)..1|..........-... 22d. 

Karns, Roscoe....... San Bernardino, Calif.| 1893 r stan . -|Circleville, Ohio......1. 0... 
Katims, Milton. .....|/Brooklyn, N. Y...... 1909||Liberace....... ..|West Allis, Wis. 
Kay, Beatrice........ INew York, NoGYiesoateawas 
Lae OTT re Conneaut, Ohio. ..... 
Kaye, Buddy........ New. York, N.Y .. s. 

Kaye, Danny...... .|Brooklyn, N. Y...... 
Kaye, Nora..........|/New York, N. Y...-. 
Kaye, Sammy........|Cleveland, Ohio...._: 
Kaye, Sonya........, Brooklyn, N. Y.... 2. 
Kazan, Blia...../... Constantinople, Turk.]..... 
Keane, Robt. Emmett|New York, N. Y..... 
Kearns, Josepht....... alt Lake City, Utah., : 
Keating, Fred........|New York, N.¥..... S| 
Keaton, Buster eo(eagua, Kan. ou. che . 
Keeler, Ruby . | Halifax, N.S.....05. - 


Keith, Ian., 
Kelly, Gene. . 
Kelly, Grace. 


London, England... .. | 4918 


{ 
Kelly, Nancy Lowell, Mass.. .|Buchard, ‘Nebr....._ |] "ig 93 
Kelly, Patsy Brooklyn, N. Y London, Ont., Canada 1393 
Kelly, Paul..... .|Brooklyn, N. Y New York, N. Y..... 1925 
ennedy, Arthur.....|Worcester, Mas Karachi, India....... 1916 
Kennedy, Madge..... Chicago, Il ondon, England... .. 1898 
Kenton, Stan........ Wichita, Kans New York, N. Y.._.. 910 
Kenyon, Doris....... Syracuse, N. Y Glasgow, Scotland. .::| 1913 
Soa Eearnt Ria Gan Helensburgh, ee Hs Logee . SEAN Pc eit, ae 
err, Geoffrey. ...... ondon, England,.,.. : |S: , N.S.W.>. 2... | 1890 
ear, eae uc. t Re See eS atte ns ‘ aly ae Lr ccetetul, ee | 
erry, Norman. ....: ochester, N. . Guy...,,.|London, ., Canada! 1902 
Keyes, Evelyn....... Port Arthur, Tex ‘ as : Ghicage, ore Sonata 1997 
aren, Guy See r Rito Brooklyn, INSAY Sener 1898 
LD alc saxon 0; ung: 
Kilgallen, Dorothy... Muwaures, weer —_ ; | 
Kilian, Victor........ Vienna, Austria 1902 
Kinch, Myra,..,..... idland, Tex. . 1898 | 
King, Dennis........ tos Li San Jose, Calif. 1892 
King, Henry......... x Helena, Mont. E 1905 
King, Walter Woolf... we Syracuse, N. Y. 1903 
King, Wayne AA Lugos, Hungary. 1888 
ingstord, ee ae Lukas, Paul Budapest, Hungary 1895 
Kipnis, Alexander . Ri Allene, Ark... 3... ; 1902 % 
Kirby, Michael..." .; Rochester, N.Y. |!) 1914 | 
Kirkland, Alexander, Syracuse, N.Y “| 1914 | 
and, Muriel, . . ee, Wis... 
Kirsten, orottie pillwaukee, Wis. -— 5 Ae | 


Ba ee Benno.. 
» Marilyn 


a 
oorehe: es. 
Mi Lee.. 


Birthplace Born 
-|Odessa, Russi igi ' 
Angeles, Calif 19: 
‘0! DG. iti ier 1912 
Mexico City, Mex 1920 
rady, one aaa naan 
Port Huron, Mich 1902 
Sioux City, Iowa ..... 19: 
Baltimore, Md.......| 1915 
eles, Calif. 9, 
Hammonton, N. J....| 1876 
Bot, aes 1906 
0, 


Morgana, Nina. 


Morison, Patrici 
Morley, Robert 
Morris, Chester 
Morris, Wayne.. 
Morrow, Doretia. 
Mostel, Zero Seay Os 
Mowbray, Alan. . 


Y 
Mexico City, Mexico.. 


Murrow, aaa 1: pes 


Murphy, George 
Murray, Arthur 


artin, Tony. : 
Martinelli, SS feat 
artini, 


Marx, Herbert (Zeppo 
Marx, Julius(Groucho 
Marx, Sears 


N.Y 
Hudaoraiid england 


Nagel, Conrad... 


Secon ieee Nash,’ Mar. 
M Natwick, Midd 
Bridlington, Ena. . 
glani 
.| Nottingham, England. 
Louisville, Ky,.. 


r. 
Mature, Victor e, 
Matzenauer,Margarete|Temesvar, 
Maude, aoe 


J 
Neilson-Terry, ray 
Nesbitt, eee ere 


Nichols, Dudley 
Niesen, Gertrude 
Nijins' 4 Bronislava. 


Wimbledon, eneland, z 


MeGaitery, 2 BOY Rae! Bc: See irae a a ae EAI TS 
, Lo! Los Angeles, Calif. 
-|Los eg: Calif. 


: |Sagina: 
; Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nolan. Lioyd.......- 
North, Sheree 
Norworth, Jack...... 
Novaes, Guiomar 


Bee acken Joan.... =H Novotna, J ‘lla 


Crea, 
eponala. » Misris. 
MoFarland, gee Oe 
ber 
Games Jordan). 
Molly 
(Marian Jordan) 


McGeehan, Patrick J. |Steelton, Pa. 
eGuire, perosnl en 


sl eranow nealaad 

ndon, Bhat 

ug a. 

allas, Te Nugent, Elliott... 
oO 


Oberon, Merie, ; 


, }Omaha, Nebr. . 

Homestead, Pa.” 

Pleasantville, Iowa. 

London, Englana 

Grand Mere, Que., Cae: 

MeNaughton, Harry.. Liege England. 
ale 


MeNeéeill, Don O'Driscoll, Martha. 


O'Hara, Maureen. . 
O'Keefe, Dennis, . 
O'Keefe, Walter 
Olivier, Laurence 

Olsen, Ole (John) 
Ormandy, Ihugene.... 
Osborne, Vivienne. ... 


O'Shea, Michael 
Ad ame Maureen. . 


*!Minneapolis, Minn...|..... 
Copenhagen, Denmark 5 


nehior, Laurit ; 
ute .|Moultrie, Ga. 


Melton, James. 
‘|New York. N. ¥ 
5 Re AS 

.|Cleveland, onlo. Sure te 


"| Aix-en-Provence, fr 
‘|Neath, Wales 


Parker, Cecilia......: 
Parker, Eleanor 
Parker, Frank 


| |Bilzabeth, N. J 


Mitchell. Thomas. 


Lilli} Wap’ing’s "Folie N.Y} 1894 
.-|London, England ....}..... 


:|Lemberg, Austria.... | 1895 
Spokane, Wash....... 1925 
Washington, D. C....| 1931 
Greensboro, N. C..... 1908 
Texas: ics ccae gee 1924 
New Haven, Conn. 1904 

KN, oY tee 1895 


:i/New York, N. ¥ 


.|Packard, Ky... 5 
.|Ulm, Germany. a 
Lipno, Poland..... 
Oakland, Calif.......|-:-.: 
ersey City, N. J..... 1906 
London, England...., 1892 
eshire, England....| 1889 
Plymouth, England... .| 1903 
Wapakoncts Ohio... 1905 
AD SCAN. ces ee 1910 
. 1St. Petersburg, Russia.| 189 
ADA ces tee 1968 
Scotland s:5... 3... 28 oe pele eae 
Sussex, England...... 1908 
New York, N. Y..... 1916 
San Francisco. Calif... | 1903 
Los Angeles. Calif... .| 1933 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 1879 
Sra ae oa eee 1895 
.|Prague, Czechoslo....| 191% 
.|Durango, Mexico.....| 1905 
. | Hastings, Briand 1907 
-|New York 1904 
. Dover. Ohio. .... 1900 
.|Sedalia, Mo.......... 1903 
.|Tasmania, Australia. .] 1911 
.|New York, N. Y....: 1915 
Los Angeles, Calif. ...] 1937 
.|Milwaukee, Wis...... 8 
.|Los Angeles, Calif -| 1908 
.{ Chicago; til 3-75 eames 1925 
Belfast, Ireland...... 1886 
Siluria, “Ala =. 3222.33 1923 
. | Dulsa, Oklaxn os Aces ee 1922 
.|Dublin, Irelané...... 9 
‘ort Madison, lowa...}]..... 
‘|Hartford, Conn...... 1900 
Dorking, England. ...] 1907 
Nsicp a yp Ot ee por 1892 
Budapest, Hungary...] 1899 
Des Moines, Iowa....| 1900 
Chicago, Ill.......... 1917 
Hartford, Conn...... 1906 
Boyle, Ireland...... +| 1911 
Kirksville, Mo....... 1924 
Denver, Colo......... 1933 
Tacoma, Wash......]..... 
{ndianapolis, Ind..... 1910 
Mines; PS. ishcare ee 1919 
osen, Germany..... 1917 
Ft. William, Canada 
Cleveland, Ohio Mtr, 1922 
New York, 


.|Bridgeport, Conn..... 


Mitchum, Robert.. 
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} 
} 
ie parernak, Josepn..../Hungary. «oa 
ili BGs aiathec: .2| 1863 ey, Pat..... 
Piaf, faith TO? Paris, France... 2 ..<.|...0 Ri Bill aget staat 
Piatigorsky, Gregor...|Russia.............. 
Pick Jane 
i 
i 
fal 
ia 
44 
i) 
Pp » Louise......|Chicago, Ill... 22.2. ef 
: ryor, Roger.........]/New York, N.Y..... - 
Purcell, Charies.!''!! : : 
Q 
Quillan, Eddie....... Philadelphia, Pa...... i 
Quinn, Anthony...... Chihuahua, Mexico... | 
: 
% 
~~ 
= 
: 
| egovia, Andres...) .- vm 
i Seidel, Toscha../ 217! z 
| Selznick, David O ; 
eee eee - 
ie eee ke 4 
; redean tice: be 
Shawn, (Ted) Edwin: 4 
Shearer, Moira 3 
5 
ag 


Ritter, Tex of seo7)jSmitn, Cyril......... 


Blows 55 ul, Tex.. A 9632 stiefaiicuare 
Ritter, Thelma, rang . 


_ _ Af. "Pe ee 


Noted Personalities—Actors, Actresses, Musicians and Singers 


art, 
Stickney Dorothy. 
seed Fritz 


. Ed 

Sullivan, Francis L.. 
‘Sumac, Y 
Swanson, Gloria...... 
Swarthout, Gladys.... 
Sweet, Blancbe....... 
Szell, George......... 
Szigeti, Joseob.. ... 


ge 
liavini, Ferruccio. . 
ne 


Taylor, 
Taylor, Robert. 
Temple. Shirley 
Templeton, Lem 
Te Norma, 
Tetzel, Joan 
Teyte, Maggie....... 
Thebom, Blanche..... 
Thibaud, Jacques... .. 
Thibault, Conrad 
Thomas, Danny 
Thomas, John Charies. 


Thornhill, Claude.. 
Tibbett, Lawrence. 
Tierney. Gene....i1.5. 5; 


pony Regis Biarelietwiere 


Toumanova, Tamara.. 
Tourel, Jennie......-- 
Tracy, fo ranaig . 


Tudor, Antony.. aa ae 


. |Detroit, Mich. . 
|New York, 


.|Cardiff, Wales 


5 Venjan, Sweden 


_ |Brooklyn, N: ¥ 
Cc 


.|Philadelphia, Pa.. 


Superior, Wis 
0: 

a Ber 

. |Co: a, 
Nona, N.Y 
Chelsea, Mass 
Brooklyn, 

Troy, 

. |Oneon 
Athol ~, 

. | Wheeling, W.Va..... 1916 
"|Pendleton, Ore. ....: 907 
.|Grenada. B. W. I.. 1874 

| |Kreminiesy, Russia. . 1920 
ee Cailt; 1903 

ms a! " 
Bronx, Wie ey 1913 
. |Indiana, Pa.........- 1908 
‘| Dickinson. a Dak 1903, 
lid toct hewlett evar ip bala 1883 


se ae 1907 

.|London, £ngland..... 882 
ew York, N.Y. . 1916 
ensonhurst, N. Y.. 1905 
‘|New Bedford, katy 1917 
Denver, Colo. vee. | 1873 


N ¥ 
Graz, Austria... ¢ 
Bloomington, Te: Ba 
Old Westbury N. Y. 
St. Peterspurg, RB 
Santa Monica, Calif..: 
Chicago. Il 


ue | Norfolk, (Viastas. » one ot 1911 
.|New York, N. Y-.... 1912 
New York. N. Y..... 1902 
.|London, England.....| 1903 
Ichocan (Lima, Peru) .|..... 
Chicago, Tlic. ss 1899 
Deepwater, Mo...... 1904 
Chicago, TH oso 1896 
Budapest. ..0. 02-6. 1897 


Beeeic Emilia, Italy. . 


1913 
inerolo, Italy 1915 


London, England... 
Nashua, Iowa.. 

Filley. Nebr 
Santa Monica, Caiil.. 


Columbus, Kans 
New York,-N. Y. : 
Wolverhampton, 1) 
Monessen, Pa 
Bordeaux, France. 
Northbridge, Mass ie 
Deerfield, Mich. 
Meyersdale, Pa. 

St. uis, Mo. . 


Gainsborough, Eng... 
,|Terre Haute, Ind..... 
.|Bakersfield, Cautt ol ae 
Brooklyn, N. Y...... 


Vienna, Austria...... 
Minneapolis Minn 


Montreal, Canad 


Kansas City, Mo..... 
Independence, Mo... . 


‘|Piainfield, Ind... ..... 


New York, N. Y 
[ia ae eerie 


ussia, 
London, England 


7|| Wilding, Michael. 


84/||Zimbalist, Efrem 


Venuta, Benay..... 


Birthplace 
Wallace, Idaho..... “ 


New Ulm, Minn...... 


575 


Born 


Vera-Ellen..-.... +.».1Cincinna 
oct Gwen: raters Bae City, Calit, arn i seal 
: we ves’ OX. ees ; 
Vinay, Ramon......, Chillan, Chile........ 1912 
Vinson, Helens sii 5% « Beaumont, Tex...... 1907 
Von Stroheim, eet Vienna, Austria, ..... 1885 
Von Zell, Harry R,. ..|Indianapolis. Ind,.... 1906 
Ww 
Wakefield, Henrietta..|New York, N. Y. 
Walker, Charlotte. ...|Galveston, Tex. 
alker- June..... - |New York. N- 

Walker, Nancy -|Philadeiphia, Pa. 

ME FOL cy tareset any Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Walbrook, Anton’. ::: 


86 Wallenstein, eared: 
Geot 


White, George........ 


Richard. ..... 
Widmark, Richard. 
Wilcoxon. Henry 
Wilde, Cornel. 


Williams, Emiyn 
Williams, Esther.... 
Williams, Frances... 
Williams, Rhys...... 
Wilson, Marie. , . 
Winchell, Paul. . 


-|Chieago, Il 


.|New York. 


Vienna, Austria . 
-|/Chicago, Ili 
New ae 
New Orleans, 1 per 


-|Tyrone, Pa. 


London, Ei 
New York, N. ¥..... 


saree eee 


raverse City, M ieh. 


-| Winterset, Ilowa...... 


g' 

Indianapolis, Ind...-. 
Santa Monica, Calif., . 
New York, N. Y. 
Hollywood, Calif 


Bozissowo, Bulgaria. 
nr, Strasburg, 
Kenosha, Wis........ 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
Paterson, N. J. 
Stockton, Calif, . 


Philadeiphia. Pa... 
Winthrop, ear 
- |Sunrise, 
British West ere ie 
N.Y 7 
Essex, England. 
Mostya, Wales....... 
.|Los Angeles, Calif... . 
(St. pony Mint eo pass 


Wineiell, Walter New York, N. ¥. 
Windsor, Claire... Coffee City, Kans. 
Winninger, Charles Athens, Wis. 

Winters, Shelley... St. Louis, Mo. . 
Winwood, ee Lee, Engiand. . 
Withers, Jane. . Atlanta, Ga.... 
Wood, Peggy rarer -|Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
Woolley, Monty. . ak ork, N. Y.. 
Worth, Billie........ Rome,:N. Ss: css 


Wright, Martha...... 
Wright, Teresa....... 
Wyatt, Jane 
Wycherly, Margaret. . 
Wyler, William 
Wyman, Jane........ 
Wynn, Bessie 
Wynn, Ed 


Wynter, Dana....... 
Wynyard, Diana 


WY, 

Young, Alan... 
Young, ores 
Young, Robert 
Young, Clara Kimball, 
Young, Victor........ 
Youngman, Henny.... 
Youskevitch, Igor... 
Yurka, Blanche 


Z 
Zanuck, Darryl F..... 
Zorina, Vera.......-. 
Zukor, Adolph... 


Seattle, Wash........ 
New York, N. ¥ 
Campgaw, IN ip Dac serecte 
London, England. . 

Mulhouse, France. ... 


New York, 
London 
London, Hngland..... 


. \Northumberl’d., Eng.. 
. (Salt Lake City, Utah.. 


~{Chicago, ‘Ells, 5... 
Chicago, IN... sare. 
Chicago, Ih 
Liverpool, England... 


Russia 
‘|St. Paul, Minn.. 


Wahoo, Nebr. ....... 
Rostov, Russia....... 
Berlin, Germany. .... 


.|Riese. Hungary 


. Dak. 


welecee- 
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Stars of the Past 
(Including theater and film producers, as of October, 1955) 


Born|Died Born| Died Name Born Died 


A 1 896 1946 Butterworth, Charles 1869 1934 
yron, Arthur 
1373|1988| Agus Fee 1843|1920|Byron, Oliver D. 1820 
1872)|1 
iges lo2e Adler, yacow J 1900|1938|Cabot, Eliot 1879|1920|Dre' 
rene 1953) Adler, Ses Levitzka 1886|1955|Cahill, Lilly 


E 
1859 ary 
1866/1931) Arbuckle, Maclyn 1862|1937|Carter, Mrs. Leslie 1894|1929/Eagels, Jeanne 
1887/1933 Arbuckle, Roscoe 1879|1927|Carus, Emma 1896)1930| Eames, Clare 
1868/1946) Arliss, George 1883/1947/Casella, Alfredo 1875\1937|Earle, Virginia 
1888/1945) Armetta, Henry Ae ieee Castie, Vernon eA 1902/1948 
1879)1951| Armstrong, Harr avanaugh, Hobar 
86911950 are bate e 1868/1949|Cawthorn, Joseph 1868/1931/Ed 
1871/1936] Asch 1858/1906|Cayvan, Georgia 
1885/1946) Atwill, Lionel 
1898 0 

della 
1898/1940/ Ayres, Agnes 
1864|1922/Bacon, Frank 
18e7 toee Bane Hoown 1850'1924/Claxton, Kate 

ley, James A. ! xton, 

1903|1951|Bailey, Mildred 1885 1948|Clayton, Bessie 1853|1932|Em, 
1876/1948|Baker, Lee 1874|1931|Clayton, Herbert 1841/1891/Emmett, J. K 
1877|1936|Baliev, Nikita 1887|1950|Clayton, Lou 1881/1951/Errol, Leon 
sane 1955|Ball, Suzan ee face ee Katherine 1857/1945! Evans, on E. 
1890)1952|Banks, Leslie , Laddie 
1897|1950|Banks, Monty 1857|1934|Cline, Margie 1883/1939|Fairbanks, Douglas 
1890/1955|Bara, Theda 1900) 1937)|Clive, Col 1870|1929| Farnum, Dustin 
1881/1951|Barere, Simon 1880/1940/Clive, Edward E. 1876/1953|Farnum, William 
1819/1891|Barnum, Phineas T. 1883) 1954/Coates, Albert 1865/1935|Farren, George F 
1858/1891 |Barrett, Lawrence 1880/1937/Coburn, Mrs. Charles 1826/1908|Farren, William 
1860/1937|/Barrie, Sir James M 1887/1934|Cody, Lew 1881)1910|Faust, Lotta 
1882/1912/Barrison, Mabel 1838|1899|Coghlan, Charles 1868/1940| Faversham, William 
1882/1942)Barrymore, John 1851/1932|/Coghlan, Rose 1861|1939|Fawcett, George 
1878}1954|Barrymore, Lionel 1878'1942|Cohan, George M. 1887|1936/Fenwick, Irene 
1848}1905|Barrymore, Maurice 1876/1916/Cohan, Josephine 1849/1930|Ferguson, Wm. J 
1878/1947|Barton, John 1878/|1955|Collier, Constance 1905|1950/Field, Sidney 
1867|1952|Basserman, Albert 188411948)Ceiller, Frank 1867|1941/|Fields, Lew 
1873)1941|Bates, Blanche 1866|1944)|Collier, William Sr. 1884/1941|Fields, Stanle 
1888|1954|/Bates, Florence 1866|1910/Collins, Lottie 1879|1946/Fields, W. C. 
1873/1951/Bauer, Harold 1908/1934/Columbo, Russ ....|1940)Finch, Flora 1 
1893|1951|Baxter, Warner 1907|1944|Compton, Betty 1869)}1947|Fischer, Alice = 
1880)1928|Bayes, Nora 1888/1933|Conners, Barry 1865|1932/Fiske, Minnie Maddern 
1873/1928|Beban, George 1887/1940/Connolly, Walter 1856/1935)|Fitz-Allen, Adelaide 4 
1887)1955|Beecher, Janet 1876/1937|Conquest, Ida 1874|1941|Fitzgerald, Cissy 
1884/1946|Beery, Noah 1854/1896|Conway, Minnie 1831/1891|Florence, W. J. 
1889|1949|Beery, Wallace 1876/1951|Cossart, Ernest 1831/1906|Florence, Mrs. W. J. 4 
1854/1931|Belasco, David 1877) 1950)Costello, Maurice 1880/1942|Fokine, Michel : 
1851/1917/Bell, Digby 1891)1948/Cotton, Lucy 1905/1951|Forbes, Ralph / 
1855)1911|Bellew, Kyrle 1851|1933)/Cottrelly, Mathilde 1853/|1937|Forbes-Robertson | 
1889/1945/Benchley, Robert 1848/1936|Coulter, Frazer 1859/1933|Forrest, Arthur | 
1873)1944|Bennett, Richard 1875|1933|Courtenay, William 1806|1872/Forrest, Edwin 
1879|1946|Bent, Marion 1869/1930/Courtleigh, William 1872|1913}Fox, Della f 
1870|1940|Bentley, Irene 1896|1941|/Courtney, Fay 1854|/1928|Foy, Eddie 
1867|1944|Beresford, Harry 1890)1950/Cowl, Jane 1876|1941|Franklin, Irene ; 
1875|)1938|Bergere, Valerie 1847|1924/Crabtree, Lotta 1885/1938|Frederick, Pauline 
1863/1927| Bernard, Sam 1845/1928/Crane, William H. 1870/1955|Friganza, Trixie | 
1845|1923/Bernhardt, Sarah 1875|1945|Craven, Frank 1860/1915|/Frohman, Charles 
1893/1943/Bernie, Ben ....|1948/Crawley, Sayre 1851/1940|Frohman, Daniel 
1869/1927/Bingham, Amelia 1917|1944|Cregar, Laird 1881/1950|Fulton, Maude 
1884)1955|Blackwell, Carlyle 1880/1942/Crews, Laura Hope 1885/1947|Fyffe, Will & 
1900)1943|/Bledsoe, Jules 1865/1944)Crosman, Henrietta G 
1872/1928/Blinn, Holbrook 1888)1943/Crumit, Frank 1873}1929|Gallagher, Ed. 
1886/1936|/Blood, Adele 1909|1953/Curtis, Alan 1900/1955|Gallagher, Richard 
1870|1907|Bloodgood, Clara 1816/1876/Cushman, Charlotte (Skeets) 
1866|1927|Bloomfield-Zeisler Di 1898)1940/Galli, Rosina 

Fanny 1864/)1942|Dalton, Charles 1913/1952/Garfield, John 
1866)1932/Bonstelle, Jessie 1875|1927|Daly, Arnold 1717|1779|Garrick, David 
1833]1893|Booth, Edwin 1838)1899/ Daly, Augustin 1883|1945|Gay, Mazie 
1838/1865|Booth, John Wilkes 1869/1941/Danforth, William 1904/1954/George, Gladys 
1894/1953)|Bordoni, Irene 1860)1935/Daniels, Frank 1810/1889|Gilbert, John : 
1867|1943|Bosworth, Hobart 1863/1932|D’ Arville, Camille 1897/1936/Gilbert, John 
1869)1913|Boucicault, Aubrey 1815|1877|Davenport, E. L. 1855/1937|Gillette, William 
1821/1890|Boucicault, Dion 1858|1932|Davenport, Eva 1870|1939/Gillingwater, Claude 
1898/1935|/Boucicault, Renee 1829/1891/Davenport, Mrs. EB. L. |{1854/1921|Gillman, Ada 
1874|1946|/Bowes, Maj. Edward 1850/1898|Davenport, Fanny 1867|1943|/Gillmore, Frank 
1890/1935)! Boyd, William 1866/1949|/Davenport, Harry 1879|1939|Gilpin, Charles 
1893)1939|Brady, Alice 1872)1945| Davis, Fay 1888]1947/Gleason, Lucille 
1873/1948|Braithwaite, Lilian 1859|1933|De Angelis, Jefferson 1884)1936/Glendinning, Ernest 
1871/1936|Breese, Edmund 1881/1950|DeCordoba, Pedro 1870/1938|Godowsky, Leopold 
1901/1948|Breneman, Tom 1900/1943|DeLeath, Vaughn 1886|1954/Goetz, E. Ray 
1875/1948|Brian, Donald 1879/1943|Denniston, Reynolds 1874/1955|Golden, John 
1891|1951/Brice, Fanny 1878|1949/Desmond, William 1857/1919|Goodwin, Nat C, - 
1866|1952|Broadhurst, George 1865]1950\de Wolfe, Elsie 1884/1940/Gordon, C. Henry 
1904/1951/Bromberg, J. Edward 1917/1945|Dickson, Gloria 1887/1948|Gordon, Vera 
1814)1880/Brougham, John 1879/1947|Digges, Dudley 1869) 1944|Gottschalk, Ferdinand 
1881/1948|Bryant, Charles 1890/1944|Dinehart, Alan 1829|1869|Gottschalk, Louis 
1884/1950|Buck, Frank 1865/1928|Ditrichstein, Leo 1869}1950|Gould, Bill . | 
1888/1950)Bull Montana (Luigi 1895)1949!Dix, Richard 1892/1949|Graham, Morland . 
; Montagna) 1859|1943|Dixey, Henry BE. 1879|1954)/Greenstreet, Sydney ) 
'863/1915|/Bunny, John 1856|1924|Dockstader, Lew 1857/1936|Greet, Ben 
1846/1910|Burgess, Nell 1892)/1941/Dolly, Jennie 1883/1944/Grey, Jane | 
1882/1941) Burr, Henry 1887|/1928|Dooley, Johnny 1873/1950|Grey, Katherine 
£802'1860'Burton, William BE. 1858!1944'Downing, Robert 1874)1948!Griffith, David Wark 
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_.1858|1934|Grifith, Kate 
1848]1912/Grossmith, George 
1874|1935|Grossmith, George 
1868|1944|Guilbert, Yvette 
933|Guinan, Texas 


ug 
1859/|1924| Herbert, Victor 
1868/1952|Herford, Beatrice 
1883/}1950| Herne, Crystal 
1857\1943|Herne, Katherine 
1840|1901|/Herne, James A. 
1863|1937|Heron, Bijou 
1878/1921|Herz, Ralph 
1895|1942|Hibbard, Edna 
1857|1927|Hillard, Robert C. 
1865)1929|Hitchock, Raymond 
1874|1932|Hodge, William 
1870/1944) Holland, Mildred 
1888/1951)Holt, Jack 
1884|1953|Hopkins, Charles R. 
1858/|1935|Hopper, DeWolf 
1878|1950| Hopkins, Arthur 
1874|1926| Houdini, Harry 
1893|1943|Howard, Leslie 
1886|1955| Howard, Tom 
1886|1949| Howard, Willie 
1880/1936) Howland, Jobyna 
1895|1945|Hunter, Glenn 
1884/1950)/Huston, Walter 
1871}1951| Hutcheson, Ernest 
1906|1948|/Hy mer, Ween 


1859|1930/Irwin, Flo 
1862/1938) Irwin, SE 


1875|1942|Jackson, Joe 
1843|1910| James, Louis 
1886|1950|Jannings,, Emil 
1829/1905] Jefferson, Joseph 
1859/|1923| Jefferson, Thomas 
1872/1943) Jeffreys, Ellis 
1862/|1930| Jewett, Henry 
1886|1935| Johnsson, Moffet 
1888|1950)\Jolson, Al 
1889/1940) Jones, Billy 
1889|1942| Jones, Buck 
1846|1931| Jones, begs 


1874|1939|Kalich, Bertha 
1811|1868|Kean, Charles 
1806|1880|Kean, Mrs. Charles 
1787|1833|Kean, Edmund 
1885|1945|Keane, Doris 
1858|1929| Keenan, Frank 
1830|1873|Keene, Laura 
1841|1898|Keene, Thomas W 
1857|1917|Kelcey, Herbert 
1849|1922|Kellar, Harry 
1873|1939|Kelly, Walter C 
1823|1895|Kemble, Agnes 
1775|1854| Kemble, Charles 
1809|1893|Kemble, Fannie 
1848|1935|Kendal, Dame Madge 
1843|1917|Kendal, Wm. H. 
1890|1948|Kennedy, Edgar 
1886|1945|Kent, William 
1885|1945|Kern, Jerome David 
1880|1947| Kerrigan, J. Warren 
1886|1939| Keys, Nelson 
1867|1939|Kidedr, Kathryn 


194 
1874|1947| Kolker, Henry 
1893|1954|Kraus, Clemens 
1861|1950|Kyle, Howard 


E 
1891|1936/La Argentina 
1862|1932|Lackaye, Wilton 
1904/1948] Landi, Elissa 


1863|1931|Mack, Andrew 
1878|1934|Mack, Willard 
1861/1946 Lyell core Carleton 


1879|1948|May, Edna 
1853|1944| Mayhew, Kate 
1875|1934| Mayhew, Stella 
1869}1932|Mayne, Frank G. 
1839|1896|Mayo, Frank 
1884|1951|Mayo, Margaret 
1888|1931| McCoy, Bessie 
1837|1885| McCullough, John 
1883|1936| McCullough, Paul 
1895|1952|McDaniel, Hattie 
1866|1951| McGlynn, Frank 
1853|1935|McHenry, Nellie 
1879|1949| McIntyre, Frank J. 
1857|1937| Mcintyre, James 
1879\1937|McKinley, Mabel , 
1866|1932| McNaughton, Tom 
1867|1927| McRae, Bruce 
1880|1946|Meek, Donald 
1879|1936| Meighan, Thomas 
1835|1868|Menken, Ada 
1882/1939| Mercer, Beryl 
1886|1946|Merivale, Phillip 
1879|1952|Millar, Gertie 
1909|1944|Miller, Glenn 
1860/1926] Miller, Henry 
1898|1936| Miller, Marilyn 
1893|1940|Miller, Walter 
1895|1927| Mills, Florence 
1903|1955|Minnevitch, Borrah 
1917|1955|Miranda, Carmen 
1832|1918| Mitchell, Maggie 
1880)1940| Mix, Tom 
1845|1909|Modjeska, Helena 
1880|1935|Moissi, Alexander 
1861|1932| Monroe, George W. 
1824|1861|Montez, Lola 
1919|1951'Montez, Maria 
1886:1935 Moore, Florence 


1846]1905| Neilson, Ada 
1848/1880] Neilson, Lillian Adelaide 


1887|1943|Overman, Lynne 
1887|1949 Ouse Maria 


1860| 1943) Paderewski, Ignace 
1889|1954|Pallette, Eugene 
1860/1936|Palmer, Minnie 
54|Pascal, Gabriel 
1881|1940| Pasternack, Josef A. 
1891|1950|Patricola, Tom 
1885]1931|/Pavlowa, Anna 
1868|1934|Payton, Corse 
1885|1950|Pemberton, Brock 
1904/1941|Penner, Joe 
1892|1937|Perkins, Osgood 
1893]1931|Phillips, Norma 
1906]1938|Pinchot, Rosmond 
1880/1939) Polaire, Mlle. 
1869|1931|Power, Tyrone 
1872]1935| Powers, Eugene 
1862|1943| Powers, James T. 
1873|1943)| Price, Kate 
1856|1919|Primrose, George 
1871|1942|Pryor, Arthur 
1908/|1944| Purcell, a 


1820)1858|Rachel, Mme. ve 
1873|1943|Rachmaninoff, Sergei 
1906|1946| Ragland, John (Rags) 
1876]1944|Ralph, Jessie 
1844/1914|Rankin, A. McKee 
1900|1947|Rankin, Arthur 
1883|1953| Rawlinson, Herbert 
1891|1943|Ray, Charles 


1860|1916|Rehan, Ada 
1893|1923|Reid, Wallace 
1873|1943|Reinhardt, Max 
1857|1920|/Rejane, Mme. 
1870|1940| Richman, Charles 
1838]1912|Rignold, George 
1821|1905|Ristori, Adelaide 
1874|1930|Ritchie, Adele 
1910|1938|Roberti, Lyda 
1861|1928| Roberts, Theodore 
1878|1949| Robinson, Bill 
1830|1912|Robinson, Frederic 
1865|1942|Robson, May 
1879|1935| Rogers, Will 
1887|1951| Romberg, Sigmund 
1862|1946| Rosenthal, Moriz 
1882|1936|Rothafel, S. L. (Roxy) 
1864|1936| Russell, Annie 
1861}1922| Russell, Lillian 
1880)1948|Ryan, Mary 

5 


e 
1885|1936|Sale, Chic (Charles) 
1861|1896|Salvini, Alexander 
1828|1915|Salvini, Tomasso 
1856|1898|Scanian, Wm. J. 


1892|1930|Schenck, Joe 
1865|1930|Schildkraut, Rudolph 
1882|1951|Schnabel, Artur 
1910|1949|Schumann, Henrietta 
1866|1945|Scott, Cyril 
1843|1896|Scott-Siddons, Mrs. 
1873|1935|Sears, Zelda 
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Born| Died Name Died Name Born Died 

1873 1940 Tate, 1873\1 1915) Walsh, B 
1a56|1933| seymour, Wiliam 1887|1946|Taylor, Laurette 1878|1936| Walthall, Henry B. 
1867/1954|Shannon, Effie 1878|1 Tearle, By 1872/1952) Ward, Fan 
1907/1941 penne. Peg: 1884|1953/Tearle, Godfrey 55/1 Wi : 


1868/1949|/Shean, Al 
1892)1951 Shepley, Ruth 
1848 Sirorsice eridan, John F, 


Milto 
1878] 1946|Sis Hopkins (Rose 
Melvill 


le 
1867/1943/Si oe Beverley 
1891/1934|Skelly, Ha! 
1858)1942 Skimmer. Otis 
1870} 1952|Ski wore Alison 
1863]1948|Smith, C. Aubrey 
1840) eae Soldene, Emily 
1865/1927|Sorma, Agn 
1859 1933 Sothern, Faward H. 
1854/1932|Sousa, John Philip 


1882|1928|Stevens, winelly 
1862/1937|Stephens, Yorke 
1900) 1941 Sree penne, page 
1883/1939/Sterling, F 
1851|1929/Stevenson, SepAriea A. 
1879|1953|Stone, Lewis 
1871|1954/Straus, Oskar 
1862|1934|Summerville, Amelia 


1892}1946|/Summerville, G. J. (Slim) 


1867) 1940/Swickard, Joseph 


T 
1878/1947|Tanguay, Eva 
189911934|Tashman, Unyen 


sere Be 1937|/Tell, Alma 


tana 1939 Templeton, F: 
1848/1928|Terry, Dame Ellen 


1836/1908 ‘Thompson, Lydia 
1861/1938/Thornton, James 
1869|1936/Thurston, Howard 
1864|1952/Tilley, Vesta 
1887/|1940|Tinney, Frank 
1874|1947/Toler, Sidney 
1830/1906 Toole, John L. 
1878|1933|Torrence, Ernest 


1853/1917/Tree, Herbert Beerbohm 


1883/1942 Tucker, Richard 
1879|1945|Turner, Clara 
1887/1946 Turtat, ee 
1874|1940| Turpin 


1862)1932|Ulmar, Geraldine 


Vv 
re 1926 anak Rudolph , 
2|1927| Valli, Vallie 

1870 1950) Van, Billy B. 
1894/1943) Veidt, Conrad 
1910/1944! Velez, Lupe 
1873/1951|Victoria, Vesta 
1885|1944| Vivian, Robert 
1890) 1942 Vogeding. Fredrik 
1853/1894) Vokes, sents 


1874/1946] Waldron, Charles D. 
1919/1951] Walker, Robert 


845) 1 

1889)|1938| White, Pearl 

1869) 1942 Whiteside. bests 
1882/1943] Whiting, Georg 
1865/1948) Whitty, Dame. May 
1853/1914) Willard, E. S. 


1881/1931 Wolheim. i Louls — 
1822/1915] Wood, 

1889) 1938 Woolsey Robert 
1868/1943) Wright, Haidee 
1844/1919) Wyndham, Charles 
1813|1894| Wyndham, R. H. 
1882|1931)/Wynne, Wish 


Z 
1869/|1932|Ziegfeld, Florenz 


Operatic and Concert Singers of the Past 


1878|1919) Abbot, Bessie. . .|U. S. 
1850|1891|Abbott, Emma..|U. S. 
1861/1951) Agostini, Giusep.|Ital. 
1852|1930/Albani, Emma. .|Can. 
1823]1894|Alboni, Marietta|Ital. 
952|Alda, Frances,..|N. Z. 
1886/1952) Altglass, Max.. .|Pol. 
8|Alvary, Max... ./Ger. 
1878/1942) Amato, Pasquale Ital. 


= 
iJ 
3s) 
i) 
a 
be 


Born| Died 


1884/1938/Gluck, Alma... .|R) 
1811/1869)|Grisi, Giulia. : -|Ital. 
1889]1951|Gustatson, Wm.|U. 8. 
1888) 1942|Hackett, Charles|U.S. 
1813| 1868] Harrison Wm.,. ./Eng. 
1878) 1933 ee es Orville.|U. 8. 
1852/1929/Hauk, 


Name Nat. 


Born|Died 


umn.}/1840/1889/Patti, pa voak Ital. 


1829|1904|Pyne, Louisa. 
1885/1952/Pertile, Aurel. : |It: 
1833/1882/ Phillips, Adelaide Eng. 
1854/1914 Plancon, Pol... Fr. 
1861|1933|/Renaud, *"Maurice|Fr. 
1889}1952|Rimini, Giacomo ~~ 
1874/1951 Rothier, Leon.. 
1795/1854) Rubini, Giovan. Teal. 


1887/1950|Baker, Martha, .|U. 8. ||1885|1933 Hinkle, Florence 1878|1953/Ruffo, Titta.. ..|Ital. 4 
1842|1931|Bellini, Laura.. .|U. 8 1844/1899] Hog: m., ng. {11864 1903 Sanderson, Syblil0. s. 
1810|1884|Bishop, Ann. U.S8 1871|1947|Homer, Louise. .|U. 8. } 


1857/1921 Pole’ David. U.S. 
1890)1930|Block, Ger. 


U 
1868|1933|Journet, Marcel.|Fr. 
1863/1939|Juch, Emma. . 


Austr. 


1834/1922|Santley Charles Eng. 
1848/1886|Scaria, Emil... Ger. 
1876|1945|Schiegel, Carl. | | |Ger. 


1870) 1940|Bonci eased Ital. 1886/1942/Karinska, Maria|Rus 1868|1931|Schmedes, Erik .|Den. | 
1871|1950 Borgatti, Giusep|Ital. 1842]1916|Kellogg, Clara L.|U. 8. 1861/1936|Schumann- 
1887|1954|Bourskaya, Ina.|......|/1892|1953 Kindermann, es aes 
1774|1856|Braham, John../Eng. || | -~ | Lydia....... ustr. . Austr. 


1842/1921|Brandt, Mari- 

ABN 5 kee Ger 
1892/1935|Braslau, Sophie. A 
1856/1925|Brema, Marie... |Eng. 
1821/1884|Brignoli, Pasq. , |Ital. 
1873|1936|Butt, Clara.....|/Eng. 


1848|1929|/Lehmann, es Ger. 
1900/1941| Lewis, Mary.. ./0. 8. 


e. 

1889/1952 Schumann, 

Elisabeth... . .|Ger. 

1869/1936|Scotti, Antonio.. |Ital. 

1810/1853 Seguin, Edward. |Eng. 
1858/1935 Sembrich, 


1858)1942 Calve, Emma. ..| Fr. 1820/1887|Lind ‘Jenny. .{Swed. |/1785/1857 sinclaic® Teh, 
1846'1896 Campanini, Itaio| Ital. 1889/1944 Lindi, Aroldo. . .|Swed. |/1876/1946|Slezak, Leo... 
1849 1922|Carleton, W. T.|U. 8. |/1841/1908 Lucca, Pauline.. Austr. |/1806/1854 Sontag, Hetty. 
1873 1921|Caruso, Enrico..|Ital. 1879/1935 Maclennan, F...|0. 8, 1849/1927/Sucner, Rosa. 


1874|1944/Cavalieri, Lina... |Ital. 
1873/1938 Chaliapin, Feod.|Rus, 


1808/1836|Malibran, Maria| Fr. 
1810]1883|Mario, Giuseppe Ital, 


1899|1936|Supervia, Con- — 
chita 


1881|1947|Claessens, Maria|Belg. 
1879/1941|Claussen, Julia. .|Swed. 
1826) 1907)|Cruvelli, Johan- 
ne Sophie... .|Ger. 
1858/1943|Davies, Benj. . .|Welsh 
1876|1950|Deluca, Giusep. |Ital. 1848/1923|Maurel, Victor. |Fr. 
1855|1917/De Reszke, 1884)1945] McCormack, Jno Irish 
Edouard....,. Pol. 1861|1931]/Melba, Nellie. 
1850|1925|De Reszke, Jean|Pol. 
1878|1930|Destinn, Emmy. Boh, 
1844/1931/Doria, Clara. .|Eng. 
1865)1952|Eames, Emma. .|U. 8S. 
ise? 1955|Baston, Florence Eng, 
$64|1935|Esty, Alice..... U. 8. 
1830 19ia Faure, Jean... .|Fr. 
1810/1889|Formes, Karl. . .|Ger. 
1870|1951|Fremstad, Olive.|Swed. 


1891|1951|/Mario, Queena..|U. 9. 
1875|1952 ice 


1842/1876|Mathews, Julia. |U.S. ||1753 1833|Tedi, Luiza.. 


1845/1931!/Thursby, Emma u. 8 | 
”Aus'tial|1868|1938| Unive Jace: | 
8 rlus, Jacqui 4 
1903/1947 Moore, Grace, ..|U.S 1883/1951| Valle, M ari, se 
1878/1954|Muratore, Lucien| Fr. 1870|1932| Van Rooy, Anton Dich. 
1836/1889|Murska, Ima... |Ital. 1821/1910] Viardot, Mi- 
1892/1936] Muzio, Claudia. |Ital. chelle Garcia, .;Span, 
1834/1898 Nicolini, Nicolas|Fr. 1824/1893! Wachtel, Theod.|Gr. 
1876/1943) Nielsen, Alice.. ./U.S. ||1698|1744 Walker, Thomas Eng. 
1831|1917|Niemann, Albert|Ger. 1883/1953 Werrentath, 
1843/1921|Nilsson,Christine|Swed. || || Reinaid.’.... 
1859)1914 Nordica, Lillian.|U. 8. 


1848) 1935|Fugere, Lucien.. Fr, 


1888 1950/Gabor, Arnold. .|Hung. 


1872 1932/Gadski, Johanna|Ger. 
1840 1905/Galli-Marle, GC. , |Fr. 
Garcia, Manuel. Span. 


1855 1920'Gerster, Etelka. Hung. 


1818/1908| Novello, Olara. .|Eng. 
1891/1943/Onegin, Sigrid. .|Ger. 
1883|1942 Obolensky, Prince|Rus. 
1858)}1894/Oudin, Eugene. . ae 
1831/1910 Palmer, Bessie. ./U. S, 
1843\1919|Patti, Adelina... |Ttal. 


1800) 1849 Wilson, John. . Eng. 


Her 
1800 1890 Wood, Joseph. E 
1869: 1947! Yaw, EllenBeach Uv. 


tie 


“a 


Idaho, .... 


Total...|. 


1,379,483 
285,532 


265,037 
609,660 
82,190 
272,950 
2,418,554 
238,608 
7,216,054 
1,210,910 
270,127 
3,700,758 
948,984 
695,059 
4,580,717 
414,498 

341,087 
294,283 
892,553 
2,075,946 
329,554 
153,539 
619,689 
1,102,708 
873,548 
1,607,370 
-|- 129,251 


Total vote excluding 132,218 blank and void ballots, 61,547,664. 

(a) Eisenhower, Independent Party 158,289; G.O.P. 9,793; total 168,082. 
(b) Stevenson, Democrat, 2,687,890; Liberal, 416,711; total 3,104,601. 
(c) Hallinan, American Lavor Party 64,211 


**OTHER: 


MacArthur, Constitution and Christian Nationalist—Arkansas 458; California 3,504; Colorado 2,181; 
Missouri 535; New Mexico 220; North Dakota 1,075; Tennessee 379; Texas 1,563; Washington 7,290. 


Total 17,205. 


Dobbs, Soc. Workers—Michigan 655; Minnesota 618; New Jersey 3,850; New York 2,212; Pennsylvania 
1,502; Washington 119; Wisconsin 1,350.. Total 10,306. 

Krajewski, Poor Man’s Party—New Jersey 4,203. 

Scattered—Florida 351; Illinois 448; Iowa 29; Maine 1; Massachusetts 69; Michigan 3; New York 178; 
Pennsylvania 155. Total 1,234. 


lank and 


yoid ballots—California 3,249; Corinecticut 5; Georgia 1: Massachusetts 41,150; New York 


B) 
$7,812. Total 132,218. 


1,892,062 


|. a — 7 +r © PF “4 el ee eee ee 


580 United States—Presidential Popular and Electoral Vote mae) 
ee ee 


Major Parties’ Popular and Electoral Vote for President 
F) Federalist; (D) Democrat; (R) Republican; (DR) Democrat Republican; (NR) National Republican; 
= (W) Whig; (P) People’s; (Pr) Progressive; (IS) Independent Socialist; (SR) States ee 


Elec- Po 
Year President Elected Popular | toral Losing Candidate cputer 


Washington ....| Unknown 69 |No opposition........ Apadebitaw rare i 
1792 Gee wWashteeion a ...-| Unknown | 132 {No opposition....... ass pull = od be aaa 
1796 |John Adams (F)........... Unknown 71 |Thomas Jefferson (DR).... eee 
1800 |Thomas Jefferson (DR)....] Unknown | 73 {Aaron Burr (DR)....... .-| Unknown 
sentatives (due to rie vers) 
sentatives (due to tie vo' 
omas Jefferson (DR)....| Unknown | 162 |Charles Pinckney (F)...... Unknown 
1808 Jasses Madison (DR)...... Unknown | 122 |Charles Pinckney ea woot Unknown 
1812 |James Madison (DR)...... Unknown | 128 |De Witt Clinton (F)....... Unkno' 
1816 |James Monroe (DR),...... Unknown | 183 /|Rufus King (F)........... Unkno 
1820 |James Monroe (DR)....... U. own | 231 |John Quincy Adams (DR) Danes 
1824 |John Quincy Adams (NR).. 105,321} 84 |Andrew J: RCE ee ae 
Elected by House of Rep- Henry Clay (DR)......... pe 
Se emaeives ie eee William H. Crawford (DR). 44, 
aving polled a majority 
Andrew Jackson (D)....... 647,231) 178 |John Quincy Adams (NR).. 509,097 
1832 Andrew Jackson (Ds sine casts 687,502} 219 |Henry Clay (DR).....:... 530,18: 


Martin Van Buren (D)..... 762,678] 170 {William H. Harrison (W)... 548,007 
1e40* |Willlam i Harrison (W)....| LOPS Ole] Sos [Marcia van mason CW) +=], 848,007 
1844 ee Pole ‘Dy 1,337,243] 170 |Henry Clay (Ww) 

ames OLE EDS ole eoal 4, , te etwas 
1848* (Diet dais a Ba +eeeeee} 1,360,101] 163 [Lewis Cass (D).......... 
iy 9, 
1852. _-|Franklin Pierce (D) 1,601,474] 254 |Winfield Scott (W) 
BaD (ABPSham PANGAN] SSR gas] 53 eM: pens, 
ped ee ae inte John C. Breckinridge (D) 
1864* ee tie renee alutetevece 2,216,067} 212 |George McClellan (D) 
ie > 

1868 |Ulysses gr Grant (R)....... 3,015,071] 214 |Horatio Seymour...... +++] 2,709,615 
1872 |Ulysses S. Grant (R)....... 3,597,070] 286 |Horace orate: (D-L)...... 2,834,079}. + 

BR 4,033,950) 185 |S: Cone ig ; raaihe 4,284,757 
1876* |Rutherford B. Hayes (R)... 1033, amuel J. en ses ees 1284, : 
RES nd & Garneld, @. : 4,449,053] 214 {Winfield S. Hancock (D)!:'} 4,442'030 ; 

6 ept. 4 

1884 |Grover Cleveland ap 5 4,911,017] 219 |James G. Blaine (R) 
1888* |Benjamin Harrison (R) 5,444,337| 233 |Grover Cleveland (D) 540,0. 68 
1892 |Grover Cleveland (D) 5,554,414] 277 |Benjamin Harr: 4 

Willia in 7,035,638] 271 Willen ¢ “Bry - : 
1896 m McKinley (R)..... .085,638 . Bryan 
1900* Wet Mekinley (2). «s+.| 7,219,530] 292 |William J. Bryan i 

er ept. 5 

1904 {Theodore Roosevelt (R)....| 7,628,834) 336 |Alton B. Parker (D) y 
1908 |William H. Taft (R)....... 7,679,006) 321 |William J. Bryan (D) = 


Eas 6,286,214] 435 |Theodore Roose: 


William H. Taft (R).. 

1916 |Woodrow Wilson (D)...... 9,129,606} 277 |Charles E. Hughes (R) 

1920* |Warren G. Harding (R),...| 16,152,200] 404 |James M. Cox (D) 

(Died Aug. 2, 1923) 

1924 |Calvin Coolidge (R)....... 15,725,016] 382 |John W. Davis (D)......,.. 8,385,586 
Robert M. LaFollette (IS). - 

1928 |Herbert Hoover (R)....... 21,392,190) 444 |Alfred EB. Smith fe) ee Marte 

19382 |Franklin D. Roosevelt 2 , 


D)..| 27,476,673| 523 Landon (R).. 
B ..| 27,243,466] 449 |Wendell Willkie (R)... 
-| 25,602,505) 4832 |Thomas EB. Dewey (R) 


wioaratans 24,105,812] 303 |Thomas E. Dewey CR owe 
J. Strom Thurmond (SR)...| 1,169,021 
Henry A. Wallace (Pr)..... 1,157,172)... 2. 
1952__ | Dwight D. Eisenhower (R) .| 33,936,252! 442 |Adlai E. Stevenson (D)....| 27,314,992 


*1840—President Harrison died a month after his inauguration on April 4, 1841, and Vice President 
John Tyler became President. 


eee aent Taylor died in office on July 9, 1850, and was succeeded by Vice President Millard 
more. 


1864—President Lincoln was shot April 14, 1865 at Ford’s Theatre, Washington, by actor J. Wilkes 
Booth, and died April 15, whereupon Vice President Andrew Johnson became President. 


election returns were disputed. A board 


Jan. 29, 1877) for the purpose of deciding disputed cases in the 1876 presidential election. 
session from Feb. 1 to March 2, 1877 and its decisions resulted in the se, pas ke wena 


D):. 22,821,857| 472 ore Hoover (R). 


1888—On the result of the popular vote Cleveland had more votes than Harrison but the 233 electoral 


votes cast for Harrison against the 168 for Cleveland elected Harrison president 


1920—President Harding died at San Francisco, Calif,, ‘ ani eed 

President Calvin Coolidge. Aug. 2, 1923, and was succeeded by Vice 
1944—President Roosevelt died at Warm Sprin Ss, Ga., 

Harry Bo Wenn Bee ne prings, Ga., on April 12, 1945, whereupon Vice President 


ee ees, Ree 
Thomas Nast, famous American cartoonist (1840-1902), was responsible for the two 
of the major political parties—the Republican elephant and the Demiocratis donxee Spee tech 
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Party Nominees for President and Vice President 


Republican 


President Vice President 


1900 | William McKinley eee Theodore Roosevelt 


1 oa 
1928 | Herbert Hoover... 


Calvin Coolidge 
. |Charles G. Dawes. 


.. |Charles Curtis 
1932 | Herbert Hoover.,...... Charles Curtis 
1936 | Alfred M. Gon. 5.~:2 Frank Knox 
1940 | Wendell L. Willkie. | °*: Charles McNary /. 
1944 |Thomas EB. Dewey..... John W. Brickeyy/ 
1948 | Thomas E. Dewey ..... Earl Warren 
1952 |Dwight D. Eisenhower... |Richard M. Nixon 


*Died Oct. 30 and the Republican National Committee named Nicholas Murray Butler. 


Under the 
President, and all civil officers of the United States 
are liable to impeachment for “treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors,” and, on 
conviction, shall be removed from office. 

Only the House of Representatives can impeach, 


and only the 


. |Charles W. Fairbanks 


Charles W. Fairbanks 


Democratic 
Vice President _ 
Adlai E, Stevenson 


D; Roosevelt..|John N. Garner,“ 
Franklin D, Roosevelt..|Henry A. Wallace, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt..|Harry S. Truman 
Harry 8. Truman. .....|Alben W, Barkley; 
Adlai E. Stevenson... .|John J. Sparkman 


Electoral Votes for President, 1936-1952 


1936 | 1940 | 1944 1948 | 1952 
R.|D.|R.|D.| R.| D.| R.|D. | R.| D. 


+e 4!. 
. 3].. . C 
; ales or < 
2 29)... aoe Sc 
aS 13]...| 13]. 
Sera lbie 40} 10).. 
Sn Net) Pah a} 
i i Pre et Sl seas 
1 oe SS 
Peiyed Fit Bara en hc 
8) 8]...) 9}. 
16]...| 16) 16). 
19] 19]...) 20). 
12). 2), 11) TT). 
OP Fal es 
15]...} 15) 13). 
2 SN fea eae 
Sete Olomale Gls 
Sixes lea ao 


1936 | 1940 | 1944 1948 ; 1952 


Impeachments in United States History 
Source: Official Government Records 


Constitution, the President, Vice 


Senate can try the accused. A two- 


thirds vote is needed to convict. The convicted offi- 
cial may be removed from office and disqualified 
from holding any office of honor, trust or profit of 
the United States. The record: 


(1) William 


Blount, one of the first Senators from 


Tennessee, was accused of treason and sedition, 
in having plotted to aid Great Britain in wresting 
Florida and the Louisiana territory from Spain. 
The Senate, 25 to 1, expelled Blount, July 8, 1797. 


The House, Di 
impeachment 


ec. 4, 1797, impeached him, and the 
trial began Dec. 17, 1798. His 


counsel said the Senate had lost jurisdiction when 
it expelled Blount. The Senate, agreed to that 
view of the case, and dismissed the impeachment. 

(2) John Pickering, Judge of the District Court 
for New Hampshire; impeached 1803 for drunken- 
ness and disregard of the terms of the statutes; 
yoted guilty, 19 to 7, removed from office. 

(3) Samuel Chase, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States; impeached 
1804 for misconduct at trials of persons charged 
with breach of the Sedition Law; trial Nov. 30, 
1804, to March 1, 1805; verdict acquittal. 

(4) James Peck, Judge of the District Court for 
Missouri; impeached for tyrannous treatment of 


counsel, 1830; 


tried April 26, 1830, to Jan. 31, 1831; 


vote, 21 guilty, 22 not guilty, verdict, acquittal. 
(5) West H. Humphreys, Judge of the District 
Court for Tennessee, impeached 1862 for support- 


ing the secess 


a specific dist: 


ion movement and unlawfully acting 


as Judge of the Confederate District Court; voted 
guilty, removed from office. 

(6) Andrew Johnson, President of the United 
States, impeached for usurpation of the law, cor- 
rupt use of the veto power, interference at eiections 
and high crimes and misdemeanors; trial, Feb. 25 


to May 26, 1868; vote, guilty, 35, not guilty, 19; 


verdict, acquittal. 

(7) William W. Belknap, Secretary of War, im- 
peached for accepting bribes; trial, March 3 to 
Aug. 1, 1876; verdict, acquittal. 

(8) Charles Swayne, Judge of the District Court 
for the Northern District of Florida; impeached 
1905 for misconduct in office; trial Dec. 14, 1904 
to Feb. 27, 1905; acquitted. 

(9) Robert W. Archbald, Associate Judge of 
the Commerce Court, was impeached July i1, 1912, 
charged with corrupt collusion with coal mine 
owners and railroad officials. Tried, July 13, 1912- 
Jan. 13, 1913. Verdict guilty, removed from office. 

(10) George W. English, U. S. District Judge, 
Eastern District, Ill. The House, April 1, 1926, 
voted his impeachment. He resigned. 

(11) Harold Louderback, U. S. District Judge. 
at San Francisco, was impeached Feb. 27, 1933. 
It was charged that he had profited pecuniarily 
by the appointment of receivers and had shown 
favoritism. The Senate, on May 24, 1933, voted on 
the indictment, and he was acquitted. 

(12) Halsted L. Ritter, U. S. District Judge in 
Southern District of Florida, was impeached Mar. 
2, 1936, on charges of unethical transactions re- 
lating to fees. He was acquitted on 6 counts, 
voted guilty on one, 56 to 28 and removed from 
aoe but not disqualified from holding further 
office. 


Representative-at-Large Defined 

The term Representative-at-Large is applied to a~ at-large are selected in this manner when the 
Representative in Congress selected by the voters 
of the entire State instead of by the voters of 


rict within a State. Representatives- 


State fails to re-district after an apportionment 
of Representatives following a decennial census. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION RETURNS BY STATES 


Compiled by The World Almanac from official returns of the States. 


Alabama 
1952 1948 
: Thur.. 
County Eisen- | Steven- * | Dewey, 

hower (R)| son(D) | Fave | Rep. 
Autauga. 78 1,505 1,160 110 
Bali wae 3,179 3,386 2,577 767 
798 2,250) 1,679 101 
784 1,972 1,188 123 
1,720) 3,155 1,768 771 
442 918 799 10 
1,087 2,440) 1,313 91 
3,064) 8,023 236) 856 
990) 6,155) 1,521 218 
539 2,664 1,055) 217 
2,563 2,269 1,966; 1,584 
593 1,583 1,440 16 
1,303 3,121 2,059) 47 
1,183 1,927 106 387 
792 1,557 700 317 
699 3,919 2,031 113 
1,381 5,920) ,609 488 
74 1,678 1,339 64 
788, 1,501 840) 275 
1,581 4,956 2,764 154 
544 2'485 1,386) 38 
3,391 5,254 3,587 1,755 
1,073 2,669 352) 230 
1590) 2,082 2,720) 132 
3,997 5,209 3,573 2,743 
1,315 4,199 2,387 167 

1,18 3,385 1,681 1 
4,634 10,997 89 1,615 
1,481 2,287 1,023) 580 
23424 "461 31296 2,555 
950 2,703 1,823 286 
430 674]. 621 31 
758) 1,210 1,041 43 
421 1,966 1,040 47 
2,517 3,779 2,715 426 
3,677 1,726 603 
88,111} 30,043 7,261 
60 2,512 1,434 180 
1,910 7,097 »258) 546 
Lawrence. . 80! 2,651 1,436 357 
TSAO Sidrs jonas os 1,626 2,803 1,731 258 
era 549 3,844 1,853 112 
Lowndes. 631 809) 752) 13 
Macon..... 621 1,457 1,098) 110 
Madison 1,623 8,216 2,947 466 
Marengo. 1,362 1,790) 1,873 67 
Marion 1,480 2,850 1,646 813 
Marshall 2,069 6,011 2,500 870 
obile..... 14,153 14,473 10,831 2,685 
Monroe..... 637 2,587 1,68 31 
Montgom'y. 8,102 9,234 6,196) 802 
oot at mans 2,335 7,029 3,841 512 
ROIry cs 756 1,352 1,032 30 
Pickens. .... 905 1,519 1,423 91 
IK shot 96 2,546 1,741 87 
Randolph. . 1,047 2,964 1,249) 469 
ussell..... 867 3,564 1,666 94 
Shelby 2,156 2,473 1,878 921 
St. Clair.... 1,590 2,326 1,903) 1,063 
Sumter...., 702 894 1,058 52 
Talladega... 3,588 5,028 3,077 593 
Tallapoosa, . 1,187 5,055 2,309 156 
‘Tuscaloosa, . 3,872 7,677 4,697 658 
Walker... .. 3,490 6,862 4,007 1,852 
Washington, 623 1,977 1,304 31 
Wilcox. .... 725 988 1,162 14 
Winston.... 2,017 1,390 865 1,588 
Totals...| 149,231| 275.075| 171,443 40,930 


ALABAMA VOTE SINCE 1900 
ae (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 96,368; McKinley, Rep., 
,634; Woolley, Proh. v 2,762. 
1908" (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 79,857; Roosevelt, Rep.. 
22,472; Swallow, Proh., "612: Debs, Soc., 853. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., ‘74, 374; ‘ 
Soc., 1,399. 


25,308; Chafin, Proh. 665; 
1912’ (Pres.). Wilson, Dem., 82,438; Taft, rey 


9,732; Roosevelt, Prog., 22, AGH opeks, Soc., 
Hughes, Rep.. 


1916 (Pres.). Wilson, Dem., 
22,809: Hanly, Proh., 1,034; Saenione Soc., 1,925. 
1920 (Pres), 163,254; Harding. Rep.. 


Watkins, Proh., 151; here Soc., 2,369. 


127,797: Hoover, ‘Rep.. 
0,725; ‘Thomas, "Soc., 460. 

1932 ‘(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 207,910; Hoover, 
Rep., 34,675: Foster, Com., 406: Thomas, Soc.. 
2.030: Upshaw, Proh., 13. 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 238,195: Landon, 
Rep., 35,358; Colvin, Proh., 719; Browder, Com., 


Alabama (continued) 
1940 (Pres)? Union, 549: pphomas,, Soog. Willkie, 


on ABs ATA; 174; Babson, Proh., reas: Browder, Com., 


Soc., 
Roosevelt, peek 198,918; Dewey, 
rote igh ee i da 
is urmond, Sta 5 
Dewey, _ Beb., 40,930; Wallace, Prog., 1,522; Wat- 


Proh., 1,085. 
1952 (Pres.) Eisenhower, Rep., 10 Spevesems 
BaF .. 275,015; Hamblen, Proh., 


Arizona 
1952 1948 

County Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 

ower (R)| son(D) | Dem. | Rep. 
Apache..... 970 
us ‘ 3,854 
Coconino 2,093 
fae Sloe 2,329 
Graham. . 1,209 
eenlee. . 680 
Maricopa. 77,249 285 36,585 
Mohave ae e 1,167 
Navajo..... 3,478 2,593 1,841 
Bim careers 32,113 21,237 16,968 
i ee 9 dD. 2,232 
wea] ie ies 1a 

aval 7 

aun Seats 4,761 2 444 2,324 
Totals...| 152,042| 108,528 77,597 


ARIZONA VOTE SINCE 1912 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 10,324; — Ree 
3,021; Roosevelt, PYOg.. 6,849; Debs, Soc., 3.1 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, ae 33, 170; Hughes, ake 

2 Benson, Soc., 


1920" (Pr beep bes 1,183; 29,546: Harding, Re 

es.), Cox, Dem.” arding, vg 

7,016; Watkins, Proi., 4; Debs, Soc. 2243 
Christensen, Farm.-Lab., 1 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 30,516; Davis, Dem., 
26,235; L llette, ee LG, 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, 52,533: Smith, Dem., 
38,537; r, Com., 


‘ea. 
a 4 (Pres), ), Roosevelt, Dem., eee Ge Rep.. 
36,104; Thomas, 
1936 (Pres, 8}, Be Roosevelt,’ Dem., 86, ere "Pandan: 
Lemke, Union, 3.307; Colvin, Proh.. 
Bad . hom mas, Soc., 317. 
I te Roosevelt, Bee 95,267; Willkie, Rep., 
030; Babson, Proh., 
1988" (Pres,), Roosevelt NESS 80,926; Dewey, Rep., 
56,287; Watson, Pro) 421. 
1948 (Pres,) Truman, Dem., 95 = Dewey, Rep., 
,597; Wallace, Prog, 3,316; Watson, 'Proh.. 
786; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 121. 
1952 (Pres.) Eisenhower, Rep., “152, 042; Stevenson, 


Dem,, 108,528. 
Arkansas 
1952 1948 
eS 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, Dewey, 
hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep, 

2,697 2,648 1,781 
1,249 3,471 7844 By 
1,387 1,388 1,098 553 
7,916 3,558 3,281 2,911 
361 2,786 3,190 1,499 
869 2,417 1,426 213 
272 1,332 768 45 
2,752 1,493 2,032 1,525 
1,191 2,458 952 203 
1,679 2,963 1,750 383 
2,105 2,277 2,069 878 
918 1,045 ,061 312 
Cleveland... 477 1,248 79 79 
Columbia... 1,931 3,359 1,788 217 
Conway.... 2,133 3,174 1,771 425 
Craighead... 4,199 5,975 3,238 759 
Crawford... 2,782 2,477 1,730 1,002 
Crittenden. . 1,865 2,982 594 137 
4 1,461 2,344 1,100 213 
737 2,202 1,174 152 

1,037 3,150 2,122 
,040 2,261 1,204 182 
1,995 3,461 2,653 626 
2215 1,762 1,591 391 
890 1,048 850. 339 
7,848 5,165) 3,764 2,286 
1 a75 a ert 2 Hd bo2 
Hempstead., 2,115) 2,771 ,683 386 


i 
5 


ed 


ah ws 
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Arkansas (continued) 1952 1948 California (continued) 1952 1948 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
hower (R)| son(D) | Dem. Rep. hower (R)} son(D) | Dem. Rep. 
3,474 1,932 54,5414 * 47,762 30,379 
1,492 a, B42 2,57: 2:81 
2,485 2,340 12,490] 11,268} 10,979 
1,085 1,28. 1333 5,301 6,217 
401 2,696 1,585 ,539 2,135 
,300 5,086 36,151 33,000 24,464 
2,021 1,56. 7,639 6,909 289 
,637 700 1,91 1,999 054 
2,206 2,001 4,104 3,632 1,960 
1,923 528 950,093] 812,690} 804,232 
871 1,108 6,04: 5,226 3,41 
522 900 14,236 12,540 18,747 
567 2,130 969 983 1,378 
17 2,065 6,580 5,553 368 
10 2,041| . 2,201}]|Merced..... 11,316 9,959 721 
99 1,133 1,548 1,607 ,480 
37 2,850 220 255 541 
168 3,763 17,411 15,704 17,233 
34 1,431 8,316 7,207 8,724 
807 935 3,476 3,914 3,917 
72 1,140 32/530] 29,018] 48,587 
107 848 8,887 8,837 5,570 
936 3,315 3,17 3,125 1,657 
802 731 26;016] 23,305] 32,209 
3,741 1,018 67,053 54,197 35,074 
1,163 997 1,891 2; 1175 
4,303 2,415 54,615| 45,69 D7 
1,379 1,417 101,880] 98,217] 101,552 
ee) 1833 west] TSF] "BB88 
peeea al ec 
’ 8,761 8,135] 10,325 
045 011 0,802] 34,215] 48,90! 
1,197 2,070 14,793] 18,085] 19, 
1,007 1,093 59/350] 41,905) 52,982 
7,802 1,205 +080 "862| 15,395 
1,673 5,075 7,386 7,177 010 
1,039 1,314 632 660 
2,466 1,078 6,346 6,749 5,315 
573 1,186 25,569 23,257) 12,345 
7,515 1588 17,046] 16,026] 22,077 
1,559 1,324 22'271| 18,350) 18,564 
4,923 3,493 3250 36 3,91 
4,179 3,193 2,953 2,920 3,348 
2,017 008 1,120 1,053 97 
1,884 1,866 . eeeee et 1 
——— |———_ 3 593 ; 2, 
226,300| 149,659] 50,959 392] 21,489] 18,100} 13,930 
© 8,967 7,895 6,655 560 
ARKANSAS VOTE SINCE 1900 25,586 589 608 3,403 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 81,091; McKinley, Rep., 
44,770; Woolley, ’Proh., 584: Debs, 27. 
1904 (Pres.). Parker, Dem., 64,434; Roosevelt, Rep. 
46.860; Swallow, Proh., 993: Debs, Soc., 816. 
1908 fe Bryan ., 87,015; Taft» Rep., 
afin, Proh., 1,194; Debs\ Soc., 5,842. 
Dem. Fal hed Taft. Rep. 


Rep., 
6,999. 


Rep., 

1924 (Pres.), Davis, Den ” 84,795; Beettat Rep., 

0,564; LaFollette, Prog., 13,173. 

1938 (Pres.), Smith, 119,196: Hoover, Rep., 
Wy Oy | Nea! jomas, Soc., 439: Fostek, Com., 317. 
1932’ (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 189,602; Hoover, 
R ; Thomas, Soc., ie 269; ‘Harvey, Ind., 

1,049: Foster, Com., 175. 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 146,765; Landon, 
Rep., 32,039; Thomas, Soc., 446; Browder, Com.. 
164; "Lemke, Union 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 158,622; Willkie, Rep., 
42,121; Babson, Proh., 793; Thomas, Soc., 305. 

Roosevelt, Dem., pore ,965; - Dewey, 


Truman, Dem., 149, 659; Dewey, Rep., 
‘urmond States’ Rights, 40,068; Thom- 
5037; Wallace, Prog.; 751; Watson, 


roh., 
1952 Cores’), Eisenhower, Rep., 177,155; Stevenson, 
Dem., 226,300; Hamblen, Proh., 886; Macarthur, 
Christian "Nationalist, 458; Hass, Soc. Lab., 


Dem., 


California 
1952 1948 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
hower (R)} son(D) | Dem. Rep. 

Alameda. 192,941] 173,853)* 154,549) 150,588 
ol 19 25 106 
* 2,303 2,070| * 2,334 1,578 
18,390 10,491 10,133 10,948 
« 2,9. 1,838] * 1,995 1,888 
Jusa. #2,678 1,818] _* 2,020 1,803 
al 67,453 69,0608 * 50,277 36,954 
Del Norte.. 02,757 1,578 1,172 1,541 
El Dorado. . | # 4,828 3,152 « 3,493) 2,894 


- '2,897,31012,197,548 1,913,134 1,895,269 
CALIFORNIA VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 124,985; McKinley, 
Pepe 164,755; Woolley, Proh., 5,087; Debs, Soc., 
1904 (Pree: ), Parker, Deth., 89,404: Roosevelt, 


Pe a 205,226; Swallow, Proh., 7,380; Debs, Soc., 


29,5. 
1908 teres, ), Bryan, Dem., 127,492; Taft, Rep., 
214,398; Chafin, Proh., 11, 7710; Debs, Soc., 28,659. 
1912 (Pres. a Wilson, Dem., 283, 436; Taft, Rep. 7 
sous Roosevelt, Prog., "283, 610: Debs, Soc.. 


7 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 466,200; Hughes, Rep., 
pee Hanly, Proh., 27,698; Benson, Soc.. 


43,250 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 229,191; Harding, Rep., 
ag ots Watkins; Proh., 25,204; Debs, Soc.. 


1994" ea Coolidge, Rep., 733,250; Davis, Dem., 
ee ap LaFollette, Prog., 424, 649; Faris, Proh., 


1938" Ces), Hoover, Rep., Proh., 1,162,323; Smith, 
Dem., 614,365; Thomas, Soc., 19, 595; ‘Varney, 
Proh., 14,394 (incl. in Hoover vote); Foster, 
Com., 216 (incl. 194 for Gitlow). 

, Roosevelt, Dem., 1,324,157; Hoover, 

47,902; Thomas, Soc., 63.299: Upshaw, 

a ei '637: Harvey, Liberty, 9,827; Foster, 


023. 

1936 Mean ), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,766,836; Landon, 
Rep., 836,431; Colvin, Proh., 12,917: Thomas. 
Soc. ise 11,325; Browder, Com., 10,877. 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1, 877, 618; Willkie, 
Rep., 1,351,419: Thomas, Prog. me 506: Browder, 
Com., 13,586; Babson, Proh., 

1944 (Pres. as Roosevelt, Dem. 9988, 564; Dewey, 
Rep., 1,512,965; Watson, Proh., 14, 710; "Thomas, 
Soc., 3,923; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 

io. 134; Dewey, 
190, 381; Watson, 


1948 (Pres. ), Truman, Dem., 

Rep., 1,895,269; Wallace, Prog., 

Proh., 6,926; "Thomas, Soc., 3,459; Thurmond, 
States’ Rights, 1,228; ‘Teichert, Soc. Lab., 195; 
Dobbs, Soc. Workers., 133. 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 2,897,310; Steven- 
son, Dem., 197,548; Hallinan, Prog., 24,106; 
Hamblen, ’proh., 15,653; MacArthur, (Tenny 
Ticket) 3,326, (Keliems Ticket) 178; Hass, Soc. 
Lab., 273; Hoopes. Soc., 206; Scattered, 3,249. 


= ee 
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Colorado 


es.) eg x ; 
14; ‘Wallace, -» 6,115; 
7 eta: Dobbs, orkers., 228; Teichert, 


245, . ur, Constitution, 2,181; 
. Hallinan, Prog., 1,919; Hoopes, Soc.. 365; toe 
Bent...) 1'658| _1'296|| 50° Lab. 352. Connecticut 
‘ee Lsi7 


eer 296 3 * CONNECTICUT VOTE SINCE 1900 
Grand... . |: 3 a8 . 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 74,014; McKiniey, Rep., 
Gunnison. || 102,572; Woolley, Proh., 1,617; Debs, Soc., 1,029. 
Hinsdale 1904 (Pres.), Parker, ., 72,909; Roosevelt, Rep., 
Huerfano... 111,089; Swallow, Proh., 1,506 bs, Soc., —_ 
Jackson. | |: 579 305 291 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 68,255; Taft, Rep., 
Jefferson... . Pett * : ; ae ee 2,8 jae ae a 
OWS... 412 1912 (Pres.), n, Dem., 2061; Taft, os 
= : f ok Roosevelt, Prog., 34,129; Debs, Soc.. 
Lake....... : 056. 
a Plata... . 4 536 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 99,786; Hughes, Rep., 
aes hee Vie 06: Bee manly. Proh., 1,789; Benson, Soc., pe 
Los Animas. 4,467 1 es.). Coax, 9 »f21; ? sy 
Lincoln, .... 1,843 9 : 229,238; Watkins, Proh., 1,771: Debs. Soc. 
ee 81401 4 (eres). Coole an alee ee 
Mesa. “ 1924 (Pres,); Coolidge, Rep., »322; Davis, Dem., 
Mineral... || 209 98) 1 1441) "110,184; LaFollette, Prog’, 42,416; Johns, Soc. * 
Moffat..... Lab., 1,373. | 
Montezuma. 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 296,614; Smith, Dem., A 
44 252,040; Thomas, Soc., 3,019; Foster, Com., 730: 
Morgan. Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 622. F 
Otero... ... 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 281,632; Hoover, 2. 
Ouray...... 6 1 S } Thomas, Soc., 22,767. 'p 
Park, ...<. 7 , 1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 382,129: Landon, a 
Phillips. .... Rep., 278,685; Lemke, Union., 21,805; Thomas, 4 
Pitkin, //))! 09 319||" Soc., 5.683; Browder. Com. 1/193. % 
Prowers 1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 417,621; Willkie, ’ 
Pueblo. .... Rep., 361,021; Browder, Com., 1,091; Aiken, Soc. 
Rio Blanco.. Lab.. 971: Willkie. Union, 798. ; 
Rio Grande. 1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 435,146; Dewey, 4 
Routt... .... Rep., 390,527; Thomas, Soc., 5,097; Teichert, : 
Saguache. : Soc, Lab., 1,220. =: 
San Juan, . 1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 423,297; Dewey, Rep., ) 
San Miguel 437,754; Wallace, Prog., 13,713; Thomas, Soc. 
Sedwick 6,964; "Teichert, ‘Soc. Lab.,’ 1,184: Dobbs, Soc. 
Summit Workers, 606, 
PEHOI Ss Pic, 1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 611,012; Stevenson, 
Washington Dem., 481,649; Hoopes, Soc., 2,244: Hallinan, 
Weld....... Peoples, 1,466; Hass, Soc. Lab., 535; Write-in, 5. 
Delaware 
Totals 
1952 1948 
COLORADO VOTE SINCE 1900 J 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 122,733; McKinley, Rep., County Eisen-_ /Steven-| Truman, Dewey, 
93,039; Woolley, Proh., 3,790; Debs. Soc.. 714. 


hower (R n (D 5 i 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 100,105; Roosevelt, ) | 80 )| Dem Rep 


Rep., 134,687; Swallow, Proh,, 3,482; Debs, 


New Castle 
(Inc. Wilmington) 62,658) 58,387] 48,117 47,451 
Kent 10,14 


Debs, Soon Tora ent. cee ce f 3 8,174] 8’501 

1912 (Bes). “Wilson, Beth. “uid 28d; "Roosevelt, Sussex.) 2220111 17,257] 15,054] 11,529] 13'@36 
TOg., 72,306; ‘att, ep., ¥ - ebs, Soc., 5 By | Soe S 
16,418; Chafi, Proh., 8.063; Reimer. Soc.-Lab., || _Totals....... 90,059! 83,315! 67,813] 69,588 

476 


ELAWARE VOTE SINCE 1900 


: 

' 

. 

; 

: 

i D 
1916. (Fres.), Wilson, Dem., 178,816; Hughes, Rep., |! 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 18,386; McKinley, Rep., | 
ee 


sa08; Benson, Soc., 10,049; Hanly, Proh., 
9: 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 104,936; Harding, Rep., 
173,248; Watkins, rons 2,807; Debs, Soc., 8,046; 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 195,171; Davis, Dem., 
75,238; LaFollette, Prog., 57,368; Faris, Proh., 


22,535; Woolley, Proh., 546; Debs, Soc., 57. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker. Dem., 19,359; Roosevelt, Rep., 
23,712; Swallow, Proh., 607; i -» 146, 
Lae eres Bryan, Dem., 22,071: Taft, Rep., 


+» 566; Benson, Soc., 480. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 39,911; Harding, Re 5 
52,858; ee yrOn.: 986; Debs,, Soc., 988: 


1924 (Pres.), Coolidge. Rep., 52,441» Davis, Dem.,, 
33,445; LaFollette, Prog. & Soc., *4,979. 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 68,860; Smith, Dem., 


643. & 
1932 (Pres.), Hooyer, Rep., 57,074; Roosevel 4 
Ere 64,319: Thomnes, Soc., 1,376; Foster, Come 


” 


309! 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 250,877; Hoover, 
Rep., Sees Thomas, Soc., 14,018; Upshaw, 


Thomas, 
Soc., ics Browder, Com., 497; Aiken, Soc, 


- 1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem,, 69,702; Landon, 
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Delaware (continued) Florida (continued) 


633; LaFollette, -, 8,625; Faris, Proh., 


1928 (Pres.), Hoover, x, Rep. 144,168; Smi 
101,764; Thomas, Soc 4,036; Foster, Coan, Bi 3,704: 
1932 ie Roosevelt, ‘Dem. 206,307; Hoover. 


Rep., 54,014; Lemke, Union., 442; ‘Thomas, Soc., 


1940 ‘2 Roosevelt, Den, 74,599; Willkie, Rep 
°61,440: Babson. Prob., 220: Thomas, Soc.. 115.” 
1944’ (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 68,166; Dewey, ai 

56,747; Watson, Proh., 294: Thomas, Soc., 154. 


.), Truman, ‘ 
69,588; ‘Wallace Prog., 1,050; 
343; Thomas, Soc, 250: Teichert, Soc. Lab., 29. 
1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 90,059; Stevenson, 
em., 83,315; Hass, Soc. Lab., 243; Hamblen, 
Proh., 234; Hallinan, Prog., 155; ‘Hoopes, Soc., 


Florida 


Rep.. 7 ; Thom: 
1940 tBres) Rnoseveltck Dem., 359,334; nies mar 


1944 ois DA Dem., 339,377; Dewey, 
1948 Cres.) Truman, Dem., 281,988; Dewe: 
94 0; ‘Thurmond, States’ Rights, 89, "BB Wat: 


Prog.. 
1962" (Pres, ys ‘Eisenhower, Rep., 544, enson, 
Dem., 444,950; Scattered, 351. ae! 


Georgia 
1952 


Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son (D) 


713 2,179 
194 1,560) 
oe Saas 543 1,512 
a eee 155 1,005 
1,023 2,318 
204 1,255 
236 2,367 
1,183 3,973 
697 2,048 
364 2,187 
6,121 14,687 
187 1,517 
276 1,082 
800 1,866 
331 971 
909 3,619 
932 1,160 
cree 189. 1,910 
Se scars 147 810 
619 1,285 
sees 422 1,448 
5 vari] 3397 
Highlands.. 1,471 288 815 
Hillsborough am. 15,532 14,370 
Chat’hoc’ee. 73 116 
1,134 enartone yy 771 3,616 
648 || Cherokee. 1,618 2,452 
Clarke 1,588 4,904 
76 481 
Berean s 1,230 4,058 
Bees eo 35) 1,168 
eletae:e 4,163 10,182 
1,078 3,29 
Selsyass: 1,411 4,517 
530 84) 
395 2,347 
Brats 652 3,837 
145 948 
949 2,116 
686 1,296 
fo) : 784 1,001 2 ean 
Keechobee. 539 1 179 Sac , ’ 
Orange..... nate 15,588] 20,865 
Dasesin sare 3,133 1,900. 1,5 1,575||Dodge...... 454 3,445 
Palm Beach. 08! 10,996||Dooley..... 197 1,764 
AROO Ee ins 2,535 4,435 
Pinellas 645 2,1 
Polk... .6.. 307 1,803 
Euepem yer ete Ass 
an sa, 
Sarasota....| 9,538] 3,945) 1,704) 1,689)})— 0%). 7s 552 3,279 
Seminole. . 661 2, 
St. Johns...| 4,702) 4,366) 2,302) 3,509/)2 06 «+++: 43 1,224 
RE puclel=.|  —4.667| — 42,782|- 2,261) —~1,660)|7 3 tes 2,904 1,913 
Sumter 195 1,214 
Buwannce,.\.' 1,611) -—..2.827| ©-3,033|. - 398)| Moye. -... + 4,532 8,477 
Taylor 36 1,391 
Union 373 2,902 
Volusia... 35,197| 52,459 
Wakulla. ... 324) 1,359 
Walton..... : 2 res 3 ue 
Washington, Pi ‘fe 1,380 a Gordon... 880 2,208 
LADY oe his ; 
Totals...| 544,036| 444,950 194,280 Gracnenssen 397 9393 
FLORIDA VOTE SINCE 1900 Gwinnett... 1,015 6,026 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 28,007; McKinley. || Habersham, 921 2,647 
Rep., 7,314; Woolley, Proh., 2,234; Debs, Soc., 601 ||Hall....... 1,845 6,121 
1904 (Bres.), ‘Parker, Dem., 27,046; Roosevelt, Rep. Hancock..., 267 1,245 
8,3 Swallow, Proh., 5; Debs, Soc., 2,337 Haralson.... 1,264 2,283 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 31,104; oa Rep., || Harris. . 5 544 1,374 
10,654; Chafin, Proh., 553; Debs, Soc., 3,747. Hart. 204, 3,244 
1912 aber Wilson, ‘Dem:, eee Taft, Rep. || Heard 184 1,189 
4,279; Roosevelt, Prog., 4,535; Debs, Soc., 4,806 || Henry. ‘ 553 2,589 
1916 (Bres.), Wilson, Dem., 55,984; Hughes, Rep. ei es : 511 2,789 
,61 Hanly, Proh., 4,855; Benson, Soc., 5,353. || Irwin. AG 516 1,475 
1920 (Pres), Cox, Dem., 90.515: i duarding, Rep., Jackson..... 409 3,341 
44,853; Watkins, Proh., 5,124; Soc., 5,189, || Jasper...... 228 1,105 
1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem.. 62,083: reonace Rep. || Jeff Davis... 367 1,323 


way © 


ii 
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; 268 983. 

es 390 36|| 1944 (Pres.).. Roosevelt, Dem., 268 
arty... Watson. Proh., 36. 
a ie is ‘Truman, Dem., 254,646; = RE Rep 


™ 
Miller. |... 1.617 32 Steven- 
Monroe hower (R) |son (D) 
naatiat 415 | 10,281] 11,253} 14,972 
Murray 27.633 "51 647 603 
y 9,672 5,580 
1,664 1,590 
1,590} 1,038 
3,197} 3,162 
1,182 945 
2,918] 1,686 
. , 
"382| 4999 
1,027 910 
426 412 
475 447 
hate 2,178 2,424 
Randolph... 165 262 
Richmond. | oe = 
Rockdale... ‘ i te Her 
1763} 2,028 
2014 1,777 
1,729) 1,585 
1,844 111 
300 1,790 
2,017 1,499 : 
2124, 2'128 
5,284| 4/265. 
3,810) 3,805 — 
864 1,037 
1,224 487 
48 851 
ta) 
41 5,747| 3,168 
11 1,008 962 
16 925 969 
30 1,568 2,430 
57 795 875. 
80 4,472| 3,200 i 
60 593. 
837 6,019 7,833 y 
28 939 ; 
1,700 1,713 
Warren... 107,370| 101,514 
Washington. 


1904 ERE oe cae 18: 480; Roosevelt, Rep., 

47,783; Swallow, Proh.. 11,013: Deb Ss, Soc., piece 
908 (P Tes. ), Bryan, Dem, 36, 162; Taft, Rep 
52 ; Ch .. 1,986; Debs. Soc 6,400. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dan '33 921; Taft, Rep., 
pie Roosevelt, Prog., 25,527: Deps, 


1,9 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 70, yeas: Hughes, Re; yi 
55,368: Hanly, Proh., 1,137; Benson, Soc.. 8,066, 
a eke ), Cox, Dem.; 46, 579; Harding, R Reps 
8,975; Watkins, Proh.. 9; Debs, Soc., 
Se 4 F.-Lab.. f 


Baar VOTE SINCE 1900 
at (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 122,733; McKinley, Rep., 
5,056; Woolley, Proh., 1, 396- 

1908 (Pres. ), Parker, Dem., 83, 472; Roosevelt, Rep., 
24,003; Swallow, Proh., ‘685; Debs, Soc., 197. 
1908" (Pres, ), Bryan, Dem., 74, 374° Tait, Rep., 
41,692; Chafin, Proh., 1,059; Debs, Soc., 584. 
1912 alr Wilson, Dem., 93,076; Tatt, Renv., 
5,191; Roosevelt, Prog., 21,980; Debs, Soc., 1,026. 
1916 ( Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 125, 845; Hughes, Rep. 5 
nee Roosevelt, Prog., 20, 653; Benson, Soc., 


1930 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 107,162; Harding, Rep., 
43,720; Debs. Soc.. 46 5 
pas (Pres.), Devise “Dem., 123,200; Coolidge, Rep., 
0,300; LaFollette, Prog., 12, 691; Faris, Proh., 
331: Nations. Amer.. 155. 
1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 129,602; Hoover, Rep., 
63,498; Hoover ‘(anti- Smith, Dems.) ‘35, 871; 


1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Sak 09,479; ore 
Rep., 71, S133 Harvey, » Lib., rare Thomas, Soc. 


1936 (Pres.).” Roosevelt, Dem. 125,683; Landon, 
Rep., 66,256; Lemke, Union., “1,684 

1940 Ba Roosevelt, Dem., iD, 842; Willkie, 
Rep., 106, 553; Thomas, Soc., 497; Browder, Com., 


1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 107,399; Dewey, 
Rep., 100,137; Watson, Proh., 503; Thoma: , Soc., 


1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 107,370; Dewey, Rep., 
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~~ Idaho (continued) Illinois (continued) 1952 1948 
Sy 101,514; W ,» Prog., 4,972; Watson, Proh., 
628: Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
+ 1952 (Pres County Thower (R)| son(D) | Dem.” | Rep.” 


ower, Rep., 180, 707; Stevenson, 
res bel; Hallinan, Prog., 443 


Warren..... 8,020 2,973 
Illinois ashen an 5.546 2,824 
1952 1948 White... 6,141] 4,284 
—____—___—_—_——__|| Whiteside... 17,294 6,238 
County oa Sle oes Dewey, Witissiase® 3 ers anes 
wer (R)} son(D) | Dem. | Rep. Winnebago.:| 43,468] 31,409 
dams..... 19,652] 13,301] 14,960] 14,329|| Y °odford..- 022) _ 3,278 
oe Beet? p08 a'ear ett Total 2,457,327|2,013,920|1,994,715|1,961,103 
ee 2,287) es 1 eae SENOS VOTE SINCE 1900 
, , ¥ * ae a Gere Tyan, Dem., 503,061: McKinley, 
"Ta8 abt Larr "1B28|| Be (F597,085; Woolley. Proh. 11,626; Debs: Boo, 
215: 3:4 3:776 3/391 1904 weres, on BoP» 632,645; Parker, 
27,188 13'951 11,372 19,158 pen.» Sits 06; Debs, 69,225; " Swallow, 
peel aeail  Steaa|  aebeS os ae ay Brvan,, Dem. 480,800; 810; ; Fatt, Bic 
5,254, 3,432) 3,160) 3,782)! 1912 ‘(Pres.), Wilson, iene 405, Ste! Taft, Rep. 
bee 4,773 5,128 || 953,593; Roosevelt Prog., 386,478: Debs, pond 
Coles 660] 7,876) | 8,393) 8,638!| 31.378: Proh., 15,710. 
Cook....... 1, 188, $93 a, 172; 454/1,216,636/1,015, ‘800 1916 (Pres res.), Wileoe Dem., 950,229; Hughes, Rep., 
6,768 3,947| " 4,150] ’ 5.1111] "1. 152,549; “Hanly, Proh., 26,047;' Benson, Soc., 
| °302 3'300 "353| 214. “308. 
807 5,110 ,082} 11,380} (920° (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 534,395; Harding, Rep., 
5,212| 3,221 0) 4,1 1,420,480: ‘Watkins, Proh., 11.216 Debs, Soc.- 
| .530 2,706 2,893 4,181}| 74,747: Christensen. Farm=Lel 630. 
| 71,134) 22,489 5,528) 45,794/| 1994’ (Pres.), Coolidge, Reps i463, 321; Davis, 
| 8,323 4,558 5,121 128 Dem. 576,975; LaFollette, 27; Johns, 
| 3,501 1,162 206} 2,491|| Soc. ‘La, 2,334 4; Foster. Workers 4 2,622: Faris, 
| 6,530} 4,745) 4,940) 4,823)) Broh.-2,367; Wallace, Gomm. Land., 421. 
| 7,028] 5,299 771| —_5,717|l1998 (Pres), Hoover. Rep., 1,768,141; Smith Dem. 
| 6,216 2,121| 2,079} —4,903|} 1,313,817; Thomas, Soc., 19,138; Reynolds, Soc 
: 5 BY 11,981] 11,750) 9,407|| Lab., 1,812; Foster, Com 
13,302 8,414 8,226 F 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,882,304; Hoover. 
13 2,153 ee aon Rep., 1,432,756; Thomas, Soc., 67,258: Foster, 
5,019} 4,106 : 26 Com., 15,582; Upshaw, Proh., 6,388; Reynolds, 
7,347 3,118 3,255 5,954 Soc. Lab., 8. 
104 2,662)  2,750| —2,8871| 1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 2,282, 299; Landon, 
9,181 4,681 5,559 7,098|/ " Rep., 1,570,393; Lemke, Union, Thomas, 
1,984, 1,563) 1,358} 1,713 Soc., 7,530; Galvin Bron 3439! Rikon apes 
13011 Bes] B’480| 13°68 | gue Ppt 
9 Fy BD , 1940 (Pres.) Roosevelt, Dem., 2,149 frre Willkie, 
12/456] 4634, 4823/9051 Re de neal ee ee 
10,193}  7:457| 6,939]  —- 8,288 roh.. 9.190. 
y 3753 2,728 2,936 2,957 eee (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 2,079,479; Dewey; i 
9,841 8,698] 8,928] 7,393/|  Rep., 1,939,314; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 9,677; Wa 
4,03 3,424 092 3,021 son, Proh., 7,411; Thomas, Soc., 180. 


1948 (Pres.), ‘Truman, Dem., 1,994,715; Dewey, 
Rep., 1,961,103; Watson, Proh., 11,959; "Thomas, 
Soc., 11,522; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 3,118: 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 2,457,327; Steven- 


, . 1,51 3, , Dem, 2,013,920; Hass, Si i 
se] wae!) Sa] genie] Wiese ae ee 
32.857| 21,321] 19,666] 24/453 

3,875 ,391 4, 1952 1948 


County paleo, Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 


25,744] 22,277| 21,487 ower (R)| son(D) | Dem. Rep. 
12/336] 12:944| 11,742 —_—__|—_—___— 

36,206]  50,734| 40,897 6,204, 3,74 4, 4,832 
0,804, 9,317} 8.87 4:877|  27,506| 31,239] 37,494 

4850} 2,343} 21514 11,462| 7384 7/96 : 
4'982| — 33061] 3,503 125 1,815] 23317] 3994 
4:2 2:711| «1,842 3,759| 35144] 3611] ~—s 2840 
10,126| 3,922] 4,206 8,619] 4.986] 5.0371 6.450 
20;975} 7,218] _ 5,459 1,517) 1,414] 11459] 1092 

24.494, 13,296] 12,904 5902} 3,208] 31845) 4. 
3 1,946 "043 12/296] 7/982] 10,086] 9,105 

6,416] 2.679] 3,117 11,190} 11;703] 10,953] 7, 
4528} 2430 ‘026 7118] 6,078] 5,965] 5,654 
10,014} 8/195 A 10;057| 6,469] _ 7,00 7762 
7405}  6,637| 6,798 2)750| 21457] - 2625] 2497 
’880| -  2:675| 3,037 8/328] . 5.2471 5,869] 7/030 
13,351, 3,796] —_3,7: 7,091| 5,810] 6, 5/353 
; 33,955] 31,026 149 3)393| 3,808] 5,163 
5340 4 8,713 '347| 5,439] _ 6,941 
4'701| 2,220) «2361 24,272| 18,733] 17,060] 15,662 

6,382 7219| 5,674 ; 658] 6, : 
1,947 933 91 25;277| 12,002] 13.703} 18.999 

3°447| 2,397| 2,344 ; 5,178| _5, 5 
1.691 1,010 9 117608] 10/368] 10,593] 8,367 
7| 6,998] 6,852 H 871 f 5,180 
5,569| 2,565] 2,438 4,630; 2,548] 21860] 3,568 
| 32/933] 27.879] 24,542 3 "799|  3,233| 4930 
| 7.771| 7,718 9,171} _7;617| 7,988] _ 7,431 
39,392] 33,526 29,196 16,678] 10,646] 12/212] 13/138 
: :295| 2,076 464 : “41 7,709| 7,453 
| 2)298 1,506 1,735 10,843 4,564, 4,384 7,521 
} 7,189 5,268 ,589 ; 4'539| 4,948 4,721 
| 3/398 1,1 1,163 :06 4'213| 4,465] 4,104 
39,713] 60,311] 54,260 9'712| 4793] 42801 6,327 
14,446] 6,605] —_ 7,409 14/184 8,378 '523| 10,487 
20,763] 16,862| 14,131 15,21 12/938] 12,937] 10,874 
°658| 4,296]  _ 4,47. 10,508} 6,114 '202| 8,178 
25,367) 18,771 16, 173 8,067, 6,460 1258] 6,062 
246| 2,661 "857 5.556] 2,102) 2.2161 4,320 


hae. Bs a deg tial 
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j 1948 
Steven- | Truman, Dewey, 
; son(D) | Dem. | Rep. 
3 4,497) 1,817} 2,567 
1391 T'bas| ets] Bias 
087) 2,341 3,172 4,474 
429] . 4,276) 4,998 4 
eer wee zs 0 2, 
eet "316 33 209 7 
f 28,671! 17,360 19,603) 16,041 
aeboe 7,901 4,896 5,541 4,183 
6,806 2,363 3,502) 3,837 
6,434 3,019 4,127] Peay 
7,539) 3,254 4,340 3,959 
6,360 1,836 3,008; 3,380 
5,391 2,411 3,164 3,083 
7,473} 4,139] 8,711 3,974 ' 
See 7,355] 2'349] 3,372) BL z 
Sa eerae 6,176 2,447 2,958 3,957 
13,207 8,354 9,544 7,840 rf 
6,018 2,502 3,739 3,318 
5,022] 2'921| 4/071] 31449 
Eases 3,215] 116538] 2,101} 92,195 
are fan] tie) ae] ate 
3 < i ’ 
2 15,372: 7,975 8,534 Pet > 
3 5,646 3,107 3,983 3,267 
mt 4:001 8,008}. 4;501| 5,661 4-810 z 
3,478 3,195 2,283 2,982: 2,276 i) 
5,909 - 3621} 2'521| 3,172| 2547 
iit 3 3/835) 6,449] 2'351| 2.876] 4,555 ~ 
re 2'244 12}182} 8686] 8,792] 7,621 
In 4,446 4401 1,748) 2,324] 2304 
mt 4,461 18,075] 14,542} 15,521] 10,111 
4,031 4,935] 1,947| 2,752) 2464 
ie 3,348 9,152} 4/403] 5,303) 6.296 
re 53,269 7,042 2,999 3,688 4,644 
2)931 5,432} 1941 2,871] 2.716 = 
uit 6,552, 3,802} 2/085] 2.637] 2.698 
i 3,401 5,378 2,228 2,946 3,059 a 
cial 31274 5.652} 11483] 21344 3154 — 
1,886 5,377 2,281 3,392) 3,389 ¢ 
Sullivan... 6,964 7,006 2,788 3,613 3,535 : 
Switzerland. 2°167 5,115} 2/053] 3,996] + ~—- 2,802 
Tippecanoe . 9,678 7,880 3,205) 4,023) 4,553 
Tipton..... 3,362 5,972} 3'370| 4,608} 4,341 
Union...... 1,029] -_ 1,049] 1/859||Henry..... 2.438 3,042) 4,620 
29, 2,564 3,378 2,630 
a 5, 2112 2,855] 2.498 
ie tata ible 25, Rath mece. oe 1,60: 2,365 2,257 
4) 2 3,030] 3659 
1, 3 3,263 3,597 
4) 6 6,684] 5,710 
3 2/470] 3,033] = 3906 
11; 8,067} 8,611 7,139 
Scenes 3 2'991| 3,915, 4/290 
. White... 3/135] 4,118} 4/201 
Whitle; 4'330/ 6,039] 4/186 
| ee 81625] 9,201] —_ 7/801 
Totals... |1,136,259| 801,530| 807,833| 821,079 wed 21,818 20,095 20,881 
te Ree ee INDIANA VOTE SINCE 1900 2217 2.697 3.658 
j res.), Tyan, Dem., ,584; R ’ * a 
i Rep., 336.063; Woolley. Proh,. eis: Sane ese pee reed zor 
i} i — ’ 2 - , { 
i 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 274,345; R 5,196 8,300 4,312 | 
i] A * ” ; oosevelt, * a 
Ht Rep., 368,289; Swall z : 4 5,314 5,602 6,698 
| ots aa low, Proh., 23,496; Debs, lige 2155 2031 | 
| res.), Bryan, Dem., 338,262; : , : ; 
| 348,993; Chafin, Proh., 18,045; Debs, ce ee 2'918] 4,098] 3,179 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem’, 281,890: Taft, Rep., 2'785| 3,445] 2/371 
151,267; Roosevelt, Prog., 162,007; Debs, Soc., 2,235 rat 4084 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 334,063; Hughes, Re} tee 2,192 3,421 3,697 
341,005; Roosevelt, Prog., 3,898; Hanly, 'Proh.” || Q80ela..... 1,396] 2,123} 1,772 
16,368; Benson, Soc., 21,855. *WPage ooo. 2 2,669 3,567 5,638 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 511,364; Harding, Rep., 2,993} 3.8 2,594 
696,370; Watkins, Proh., 13,462; Debs, Soc 2,768 4,339 5,002 
24,703; Christensen, Farm,-Lab., 16,499. x 2,517 3; 2,397 
1924 (Eres.), Coolidge, Rep., 703,042; ‘Davis, Dem., || DK: ,,-- +.» 50,867} 45,289) 33,742 
$0n 245 aFollette, Prog., 71,700; Faris,’ Proh. 11,897] 11,430) 12,384 
wal Gren) Hone Bee . ae) fee tae | 
-), Hoover, Rep,, 848,290; BR 1,408 : 2. 
562,691; Varney, Prob. 9,496; Ere DSA Baer ns ccns 51 3505 | 


1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 862.054: ue 
Rep., 677,184; Thomas, Soc. 31 388s: Gener ARUN Se 
Proh., 10,399; oe Com., 2,187; Reynolds, ||P0Y-..-.. 

1936 (Pres.}, Roosevelt, Dem., 934,974: 1 veeee 
Rep,, 691,570; Lemke, Union, 19,407; Ghoaas: eae ine teat 
joc.. 3.856; Browder, Com., 1/090.’ : 

1940 (Pres.),; Roosevelt, Dem., 874,063; Willkie Ae 
Rep., 899,466, Babson, Proh., 6,437;' Thomas. || Walten...,. 

b., 706 : 


1944) (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem:, 781,403: 
Rep., 875,891; Watson, Proh.” 12,874; Thee 


Soc., 2, - 0. | 
1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 807,833: qenneb ager: i 
821,079; Watson, Proh., {amis Waleee ee” Winnyshick; | 
9,649; ‘Thomas, Soc., 2,179; Telchert, Soc. Lab.’ 


763. 
1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower Rep., 1,136,259; 
3 , +» 1,136,259; Steven- 
pon Dem., 801,530; Hamblen, Proh., 15,335; 
man, Prog.. 1,222; Hass, Soc, Lab.. 979,’ || ‘Totals... 


808,906] 451,513! 522,380 494,018 


; United States—Presidential Election Returns 589 
ows (antes) SSeseFsSEeEOa—ese os 
a ‘Kansas (continued) 1952 1948 
1900, (Pres, } own “nue! B09 285, 265; McKinl 
Ca em cKinley. Eisen- ) Steven- | Truman, ) Dewey, 
., 307;868; Woolley, Proh., 9,502; Debs, Soc, County hower (R)| son(D) | Dem. Rep. 
(P aes Parker, Dem., 1 3 Roo: Patera oar ihe 
oa 7,307,907 ; Swallow. Proh., TL 801; Dene Soe, pans ete ee 3.527 120 1878 eit 
1908 "Pies, Bryan, Dem., 200 “|[tyon..22:::]  aibas] —3,aaa] 5,708] BibaT 
Chafin, Proh., 9,837; Debs, Boat foe, Marion. .... 6,228] 1,361] 2,421 4,724 
1913" peso Wilson, Dem, 185,325; Taft, Rep arshail...:| 6,851] 2'21 3,148] 5,122 
119,805; Roosevelt, Prog. 161,808; Debs, MePherson.)) 080). 2.071) 770.3) 0 nas 
A é 0 ee ee rae ate (| 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, n, Dem., 221,699; Hi es, Rep. Miami. .... ,623| 3,374,  3,660| 3,650 
j 2 anly, Proh., 3,371; Heidi er 0,976 167 961 1,750| 2.998 
1920, Pres). oor Proh ‘ tis Warene,. Hep. oer Tuy cpt 1s 
‘ a TO. id ” , ’ 
oping Gest A2h oo vatonet ct 
es.), Coolidge, Reo. iy - 7,635; LaFollette p ’ y * 
Prog., 272,243; Davis, 162,600; 595 2,987 3,770 07. 
Be Ree, nee emgin, mein yep | se] bal ee 
res oover, Re 3 poe Dem, 5 ’ 5 
8,936; Thomas, Soc 5; 2000: ebb, La ;589| 2,036 "659| 3,474 
3,088: Foster, Com., 3 ynolds, Soc. Lab., 230 577 7541 1,420) 2,603 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 598,019; Hoover, 1916 801 1,424 2,203 
Rep., 414,433; Thomas, Soc., 20,467; Upshaw, 341 1,340) 1,945 2,221 
Proh., 2,111; ‘Coxey, Farm. Lab., 1,094; Foster 1718 884 7223) 2,715 
Com,, 5 1944 1,387) 2,167 3,709 
1936 “(@res.) Roosevelt, Dem., 756; Landon, 998 1,743 2,751 2,878 
Rep., 4 7,977; Lemke, Union, 29,687; Thomas, +120 670 1,095 1,389 
Soc.; ve a3; Colvin, Proh., 1,182; eurowler, Com. 762: 6,555 9,957 11,187 
506; Aiken, Soc. Lab. 52. 1073 1,358) 2,109 3,375 
1940 ‘Press Roosevelt, Dem., 578,800; Willkie 1572 ,832| 2,752} 4,002 
Rep., 632,370; Babson, Proh.; 2,284; Browder '799|  2'352| 4,052! 9,227 
Com.. aie ken, Soc. Lab... a yal 1,105) ,636 2,197 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 499,876; Dewey, :650) 843 1,360 1,840 
Rep., 547,267; Watson, Proh., 3,752; Thomas, 4,813 1,499 2,343 3,113 
Soc., 1,511; Teichert, Soc. Labor, 193: 12,32 4,003) 6,798 7,928 
1948 (Pres.), ‘Truman, Dem., 522,380; Dewey, Rep., 16 443 73 1,040 
494,018: Wallace, Prog., 12,125; Teichert, Soc. 70,983| 34,926) 38,621] 39,165 
Lab. 4, 274; Watson, Proh., 382; ‘Thomas, Soc., yl 1,14 1,614 1,829 
1,829 : Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 256. 33,201 17,651; 20,346) 23,673 
1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 808,906; Stevenson, ; 555 966} + 1,097 
Dem., 451,513; Hallinan, PrOg., 5,085; Hamblen, 2,403 941 1,289 1,380 
Proh., 4,882; Hoopes, Soc., : Hass, Soc. Lab., 3,623 986 1,590 2,760 
139; Scattering, 29. 162 1,174 2,049 2,304 
664 215 300 407 
parse es sas] at] Berl eas 
1952 1948 "490| 1,069| —«'1,476| + —«1.497 
si) dial baat 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, L y i 
945 249 439 637 
hower (F)|"eon(D) | Dem. |__Fep.//Washingson.| 5,185] 1,148 1,804) 3.888 
6,045 2,160) 2,891 4,704 1 eee! 5,180) 1,845) 2,538 3,868 
sal Bas] BGta) ERT vomaeee| GER se tll ako] ot a6 
7 5 : , an : ‘ 
Beane! cate) sean. aicaesl sreasaeie 
F 7 5 191 otals... F a 51,902| 423,039 
B78 3028 3879 4225 als 616,302| 273,296! 351,9 
,' ’ . . KANSAS VOTE SINCE 1900 
10,179 5,359 6,269 6,551 |}1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 162,601; McKinley, Rep., 
1,815 513 961 1,432 185,955; Woolley, Proh., 3,605; Debs, Soc., 1,605. 
2,542 837 1,261 1,925 || 1904 (P: res.), Parker, Dem., 86, 174; Roosevelt, Rep., 
6,261 4,597 4,854 4,616 212,955; Swallow, Proh a 306; Debs, Soc., 15,869. 
1,915 597 978 1,219 || 1908 ‘Bres )., Bryan, Dem., 161,209: Taft, D., 
1,410 479 7717 999 197,216; Chafin, Proh., 5,033; Debs, Soc., 12,420 
es i ae ey pees ae perer) oe poem. 183,883: Tait, Rep. 2 
3731 1,239 1,796 2,040 af oD ooseve rog., 120,210; ebs, Ces 
, ’ 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 314,588; Hughes, Rep., 
114,454 5,242 7,042 8,102 ee Hs 3 Hanl Proh., 12, 2; B 3 Ces 
Crawiord: -| 10,646) 8/349} logs] B220l! 24.68 . giredeaces 3 cae 22 
Decatur.... r 40% A 1920" ren: ,. Cox, Bea 185,464; Harding, Rep., 
Dickinson... 8,969. 1,967 3,815 5,918 369,268: Debs, Soc., 1 ‘511. Ms be 
3,711 1,175 1,555 2,785||1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 407, ful: Davis, Dem., 
11,095 3,765 5178 9,287 156,319; LaFollette, Prog., 98,461. 
2,192 647 1,083 1,627 || 1928 (Pres, ), Hoover, Rep., 513,672; Smith, Dem., 
2,380 717 1.087 1,962 193,003; Thomas, Soc., 6, 1205; ‘Foster, Com., 320. 
4,882 2,528 3,863 2'676|| 1932 ‘(Pres.) Roosevelt, Dem., 424,204: Hoover. 
3,219 1,068 1,879 2,155 Rep., 349,498; Thomas, Soc., is, 276. 
4,290 1,597 2,367 2,508 || 1936 (Pres:) Roosevelt, Dem., 464,520: Landon, 
6,359 2,748 4,396 4,089 Rep., 397.727; Thomas, Sooc., 2,766; Lemke. 
6,983 2,532 3,467 5,145 Union, 494. 
4,314 1,750 2,810 2,864 aay (Pres. ), Roosevelt, Dem., 364,725; Willkie, 
1,453 453 719 1,030 Rep., 9,169; Babson, Proh., 4,056; Thomas, 
1,859 686 913 1,380 Soc.. 2347. 
1,277 502 625 742 || 1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 287,458; Dewey, 
1,515 537 869 1,035 Rep., pare 096; Watson, Proh., 2,609; Thomas, 
725 181 326 391 Soc., 1,613 
4,974 1,743 2,574 8,553 || 1948 “Pres. ), Truman, Dem., an 902; Dewey, Rep., 
12 437 722 74 oe 3,039; Watson, Proh., 6,468; Wallace, Prog., 
3,575 927 1,752 2,702 603; Thomas, Soc., 2,807. 
7,15: 2,726 3,615 5,270 1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 616,302; Stevenson, 
87 28. 466 592 Dem., 273,296; Hamblen, Proh., 6, 038; Hoopes, 
Hi) HBR) gS P89 Keontuck 
e , , ’ n 
iy al) oie) 4 a EE 
well...... 4, f ’ , 
Jenell atts ar th eae ee 
Kearny..... , County Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
20 1,096 2,008 2,640 p A 
eran ‘at ret 452 722 1 1258 hower (R)| son(D) | Dem. Rep. 
1624] 5,21 q ‘ ———__|———__ | ae 
Fates sci| Late] getll ote] g ARHARRE---<c-| RBs] PRL PS] BR 
4 9,046 ,698 i ade hie | 605 . 
"tee 2,841 507 1,094 2,181||Anderson.. . 1,445 2,153 2,135 971 


United States—Presidential 
Kentucky (continued) 1952 1948 


Se 851 910 
See 1618 
Eas 400 
EARS os 276 et: 
620] 2,320) 1,1511/Todd...::: 
339] 3,562] 1,610]! Trigg. || 2°: 
2451 9,006 : 
7711 3,338 : 
5e3 3308 
23623) 


eye 
bos 
8 


828 
137 1405 rth 
133} — 2!210 '626|| Wolfe... °* 
434| _ 4/896 681 
13,008 851 
i] a8 
3; 3.47211 oo, = KENTUCKY VOTE BINCE 1 1900 
1, 3,380 res.), Bryan, Dem., 234,895; McKinley, 
8,582 3,242 Rep., 226,801; Woolley, Proh., 2,814: Debs. Soc., 
See 1/468] —_-3,149]| 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 217,170; Roosevelt, 
ents: 709 2.295 Rep., 205,277; Swallow. Proh., 6,609; Debs. Soc.. 
927, > 5 
1,947]| 1908 (Pres.), Bry: Dem., 244,092; Taft, 
4'873 1; Chafin, Proh.. 5.887; Debs, Soc 


Y 


+00 
oe 


COROCH 


mOONOh 


1920 er ), Cox, D 456,497 Harding Re 
Tes.), x, em., 2 aj 
1084 (Pree) Coollage Rep.” ius 908" Davis, Sammy 
+), e, Rep., ? ; Davis, 
374,855; LaFollette, Prog., 38,465; Johns, Soc. 
oad 1s; Nations. Amer., 1,299; Wallace, 


Fae 1,609 2,545 154/| 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 558,064; Smith, Dem., 
ree Ss 68: 381,070; Thomas, nts 837; Soc. Lab., 340; 


Com., 293. 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 680.574; Hoover, 
Rep., 394,716; Upshaw, Proh., 2,252; Thomas, 
Soc.. 3,853; Reynolds. Soc. Lab., 1,396; Foster. 
om... e 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 541,944 

oe Rep.. 369,702; Lemke, Onion,, 13,501; Colvin, 

Ath s:. os 2/952 Proh., 929: Thomas, Soc., 627; Soc. Lab., 294: 

4|| Browder, Gom., 204. 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 557,222; Willkie, 

Rep., 110,384: Babson. Proh., 1,443; Thomas, 


; Landon, 


Re ,448; Watson, Proh., 2,023; Thomas, 

Soc., 535; Teichert, Soc. Lab.. 326. 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 466,756; Dewey, Rep., 
341,210; Thurmond, States’ Rights, 10,411: Wal- 
lace, Prog., 1,567; Thomas, Soc., 1,284: Watson, 
Proh., 1,245; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 185, 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 495,029; Stevenson, 
Dem., 495,729; Hamblen, Proh., 1,161; Hass, Soc. 
Lab., 893; Hallinan. Prog., 336, 


Louisiana 
aes 1952 car 


Eisen- 
hower (R) 


Steven- 
son (D) 


Thur. at 
Rights | Dem. 
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2 United States—Presidential Election Returns 591 
~ Louisiana (continued) 1952 1948 Maine (continued) 
| i =e 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 51,113; Taft, 
Parish ae Steven- | States’ |Truman|| 1975 "Gress, Wi Wiss issn Deine eta = Soe i 
& : ., 64,127; Hughes, z 
wer (R)| son (D) | Rights | Dem. 1980208; Henly rob, 597; Bebson S06. 27. : 
; a 4 i 
- Livingston..... 1,436 3,578} 1,351| 1,841||, 136, Sea: Watkins, Proh., 1; Debs. Soc., 214. 
; 1,253 695] 1,033 197 || 1924 (Prés.), Coolidge, Rep., 138,440; Davis, Dem., 
} oer Boge 1301 1,177 ie ; LaFollette, Prog:, 11,382; Johns, Soc. 
85.572| 89:999| 50/234| 41/900 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep.. 179,923; Smith, Dem., 
8,8 9,775 ,848| 4,213 1,179: Thomas, Soc., 1,068. 
3/370 255| 27597 77 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 128,907; Hoover, 
1,174, _1,385| 1,375] | 402|| Rep.» 631; Thomas, Soc., 1338385 ‘Reynolds, 
9:749| 13,576] 67581] 4,730|| _ Soc. L 7 oa8: Foster. Com.,’ 1 
774 1822] 1,53 452\|| 1936 Pres) don ., 168,823; Roosevelt, 
1,645}  2'499| 1/448] — 960 8,333: Lemke, Union., 7,581; ‘Thomas, 
*039| 3,282] 27249] 1,405 3: Colvin, Proh., 334: Browder, Com., 
2,267 2,117| 2,242 91 257; pent Soc. Lab., 129. 
1,086 2,679) 1,206 914||1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 156,478; Willkie, 
586 89. 662 469|| _ Rep., 165, 951: Browder, Com., 411. 
1,353 2,165} 800 859|| 1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 140,631; Dewey, 
Bal 9°732|  695| _ 799||. Rep... 155,434; Teichert, Soc. Lab 335. 
5,303| 4°761| §,730| _1,179||1948 (Pres.}, Truman, Dem., 111 “516; Dewey, Rep., 
1,554 2,012) 2,822 307 150,234; Wallace, Prog., 1,884; Thomas, Soc., 
4'417| 4,249] 1,751 918|| 547: Teichert, Soc. Lab., 206. 
3,598 4,465| 3,063] 1,144]) 1952 (Pres. ye Eisenhower, Rep. “ 2% 353; Stevenson, 
5,166 5,850| 3,919] 2,184|| Dem., 118,806; Hallinan, Pr 332; Hass, Soc. 
70: 68: 732 239|| Lab., 156; Hoopes, Soc., 138; ‘Seattered, 1, 
98581 S0s| dievol "734 
Pies) S281] 9.388] Lane ee 
as] Tao) ial) Ses a — 
"704|  1'280| '466| 557|| County | Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
1,398 040) 1,221 921 hower (R)| son(D) | Dem. Rep. . 
503 279| 377 101 See le 
1,915] 2,206] 1,648 940 Allegany. : 19,186 14,529| 14,398] 14,379 
Ss ees Pe eee uni ; ; : 
Totals. .....| 306,925] 345,027|204,290|136,344 Balto. Co... 81,898 is'476 3188s io eae 
Balto. City..| 166,605| 178,469] 134,61 : 
LOUISIANA VOTE SINCE 1900 Calvert Be 2,769 3.209 Teor 110.875 
1900 (Pres.), - 671; cKinley, || Caroline.... 5 1733 2,430 2,746 
so TE dea Bree. Dem. Sheth: Mesiney Gaol | 04g a) aie] ae 
per , Parker, D 47,708; It, vee seee , B . 866 
Re ete: Bese Set sce: any me. [Bemeeee| cea) Ta] Ee) 
res.), an, Taine 568; T: By Os D ’ ’ 2 
8.958: aH Sethe eet 63,568; Taft, Rep..||verick...| 14'862| 7'861 142 934 
1912 (Pres. ), Wilson, Dem., 60,971; ee Pare 980 2,281 1,909 3,536 
Roosevelt, Prog., 9 9,323; Debs, Soc., 5,249. 10,770| 6,809] 5,494) 6,168 
1918 (Bres), Wilson, Dem.,- 79,875: Hughes, Rep, 5,49 '693| 2,725] «3,113 
6,466; Roosevelt, Prog., 6349 Benson, Soc., 292. 3,65 70 2,524 2,489 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 87,519; Harding, Rep.. 47,805] 28,381] 14,336] 23,174 
38,538. 8, "119} 14,874| 14,718 
1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., Hy 218; Coolidge, Rep., 3,17! 058 66 038 
24,670; LaFollette, Prog., 4 063. 4,270 3,588 2,293 2,247 
1928’ (Pres.), Smith, Dem., Cr 655: Hoover, Rep., 4113} 3,951| 3,112] 3,129 
51,160. 335 3/019| 2.34. "585 
1932° WEaeS: Pe Roosevelt, Dem., 249,418: Hoover, 17,653 12,657 10,588 11,887 
Rep.. 18,863. 9,061 5.8 415 06: 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 292,894; Landon, || Worcester... 4,681| 2,708 ,281 67 
j p.. lesan aa! SS ee 
1940 (Pies.), Roosevelt, Dem., 319,751: Willkie, || _Totals...| 499,424| 395,337| 286,521! 294,814 
ep. ey & 
1944 (Pres, ), Roosevelt, Dem., 281,564; Dewey, MARYLAND VOTE SINCE 1900 
Rep., 50. 1900 (Pres.}, Bryan, Dem., 122,237; McKinley, 
1948 (Pres. ), Thurmond, States’ Rights, 204,290; Rep., 136,185; Woolley, Proh., 4,574: Debs, Soc.. 
Truman, Dem., re 44; Dewey, Rep., 172,657; 904. 
Wallace, Prog., 3.035 1904 “(Pres. ), Parker, Dem., 109,446; Roosevelt, 


1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 306,925; Stevenson, 


Dem., 345 5,027 
Maine 
ee 
1952 1948 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
hower (R)| son(D) | Dem. Rep. 
Androscog’n. 18,049 17,560 17,405 11,443 
Aroostook... 16,851 7,561 7,18 9,45 
Cumberland. 6,957 20,831 18,913 30,284 
5,885 2,137 2,135 3,741 
10,596 2,111 ,878 6,863 
21,207 12,113 11,163 13,923 
8,79 2,414 924 5,374 
6,766 1,299 1,095 4,743 
11,575 5,757 5,18 7,444 
24,614 11,222 10,705 16,367 
1652 2,261 181 77 
5,799 2,850 2,556 3,745 
9,805 4,815 4,034 6,301 
6,363 ,545 1,469 4,371 
7,396 3,806 3,538 5,130 
27,045 20,524 20,554 17,819 
Totals...| 232,353| 118,806 111,916] 150,234 


MAINE VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres. ), Bryan, Dem., 36,823; McKinley, Rep., 
Woolley, Proh., 2, 585; Debs, Soc., ue 
1904” (Pres. ) Parker, Dem., 27, 648: Roosevelt, 


438; graliow, Prob. if 1bi0;, Debs. pee ai 3. 
1908 (Pres Bryan em., ES p., 
66, thes Ghafin. Proh., 1,487; Debs. Soc., 1,758. 


Aety yesh 497; Swallow, Proh., 3,034: Debs, Soc., 
115,908; Taft, Rep., 


Chan, Proh., ‘yo4e, 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 138,359; Hughes., Rep., 
117,347; Hanly, Proh., 2,903; Benson, Soc., 2,674: 
Reimer, Lab., 756. 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 180,626; Harding, Rep. 
236,117; Debs, ree 8,876; Christensen, 3rd Par y. 
1,645; Cox, Lab., 48. 

1924 (Pres.), eco ics. Rep., 162,414; Davis, Dem., 
48,072; LaFollette, Prog:, 47,157; Johns, Soc: 


Lab., 987. 
1928 (Pres. }, Hoover, Rep., Faor\ 479; Smith, Dem., 
3,626; Thomas, Soc., 5701; Reynolds, Soc: 
Lab., 906; Foster, Com., 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, nee 314,314; Hoover, 
Rep., 184,184; Thomas, Soc., 10,489; Reynolds, 
Soc.-Lab., 1,036: Foster, Com., 1,031. 
1936 (Pres.), ‘Roosevelt, Dem., 389,612; Landon, 
soe Fi) 1,43 35; Thomas, Soc., 1, 629; Aiken, Soc. 
Lab., 305: Browder. Com.. 915. 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 384,546; Willkie, 


Rep., 69,534; Thomas, Soc., 4,093; Browder, 
Com., 1,274; Aiken, Labor, 657. 

1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt. Dem.. 315,490; Dewey, 
Rep., 292,949. 


1948 (Pres.). Truman, Dem., 286,521; Dewey, Rep., 
4,814; Wallace, Prog., 9,983; Thomas, Soc., 
2,941; Thurmond, States’ Rights, 2,476; Wright, 
Write-in, 2,294 
1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 499,424; Stevenson, 
Dem., 395,337; Hallinan, Prog., 7,313 
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~~ eee 
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MASSACHUSETTS VOTE SINCE 1900 


ra 
cy 


1900 (Pres,) an, Dem., 157,016; McKinley, Rep., 803 
aes 8 ‘Wooliey, Proh., "6,208; Debs, Soc., 9,716. 4,420 
04 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 165,722; Roosevelt, Rep.., 5.Sik 
1081825: Swallow, Proh., "4.986: Debs, Soc., 13,602 1.748 
19 (Pres ), Bryan, Dem., spe ‘aft, 1 070 
26! Chafin, Proh., 4,379; Di Soc., 10, 781. 6,081 
1912 (Pres. ), Wilson, Dem., 173,408; * Taft, Rep., 155,- 1,054 
velt, Prog. 142,228: Debs, Soc., 12,616. 15, 
1916 (pres.), Wiison, Dem., 247, 885; Hughes, Rep., 4,304 
268,784; Hanly, Proh., 2,' 998; Benson, Soc., 11,058. 62,5 
192! ( es. a 6,691; Harding, Rep., oes 
681,153: Debs. Soc., 32.261, 2,062 
1924 (Pres.) Coolidge, Rep., 703,489; Davis, Dem., ee 
280,884; ‘LaFollette, 141 7225; Foster, “122 
Se eG ae Se over Rep. 1,392 
Pres. m2. em 3 *5 % 
8G 66; Smith, Soc.,. 6,262; Foster, Com., 1907 
Baga: Reynolds, Soc. Lab.,'773. 2271 
1032 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 800, 148; Hoover, Rep., meee 
736,959; °: Thomas, Soc., 34,305; Foster, Com., "4,821: ag Snee pred 
Reynolds, Soc. Lab., a 668; Upshaw, Proh., 1,142. ||Sanilac. . | -: ce 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 942,716; Landon, a 
Rep., 768,613; Lemke, Union... i. feet Thomas, oo 
Soc., 5,111; Browder, Com., Aiken, Soc. 7883 
1,305; Colvin, Pro iosa 168 
1940. Nibres, , Roosevelt, Dem., 1,076, 522; Willkie, re 8° 
Rep., 939,700; Thomas, Soc.,' 4,091: ‘Browder, ||Van Buren, . 9.511 
Com., 3,806; ‘Aiken, Soc. Lab., 1,492; Babson, || Washtenaw: aatore 
Roba d (Os get os ee re Waynpen sce ; 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1, 035,296; Dewey, 3,833 


Rep., 921,350; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 2,780; Wat- 

son, Proh., 973. 

i948 ‘(Pres.), Truman, Dem., 1,151,788; Dewey, 

Spe 909,370; Wallace, Prog., 38, 157; "Teichert, 
‘Lab., 5,535; Watson, Proh., 1,663. 

ioe 2 (res), Eisenhower, Rep. 1,292, ‘ped; Steven- 


- [1,551,52911,230,65711,003,448|1,038,595 


MICHIGAN VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 211 ,685; McKinley, 
Rep., 316,269; Woolley, Proh., 11,859; Debs, 


Sony eet Tek oo Hamblen, Proh,, spe: 

Hass, Soc. Lab., en, 0! 1904 prres-)s Parker, Dem., 135,392; ee 
Scattering, 69; Blanks, 41, . 364,957; Swallow, Proh., 13.4417 af 

1908 (Pres. ), Bryan, Dem., 175,771; Taft, Re 
Michigan 335,580; Chafin, Proh., 16,974; Debs, Soc., 11-586, 
1952 1948 we (Pres, yy Wiison, Dem., 150,751; Taft, Rep., 
a 152,244; Roosevelt, Prog., 214, 1584: Debs, pe 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, || i973" (Pres.), Wilson, Dem,, 285,151; Hughes, Rep., 
hower (R)} son(D)'] Dem. Rep. 339,097; Hanly, Pron, 8,139: Benson. Soc. 16,120, 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 233,450; arding, Rep., 
1,441 766 708 ,4251 »865; atkins, Proh., 646; one Co, 
2,06 2,058 2,009 1,702 28,947; Christensen, Farm.-Lab., 2. 
15,663 437 4,59. 10,439]] 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 874, 631; tee Dem., 
' 3,134 4 4.313 oy nee LaFollette, Prog., 122) 014; Faris, Proh., 
J 1,046 1,129 2,588 Jo Soc. La ab., B, 330. 
2,753 1,290 1,203 1,790 1038 b Bes.) Hoover, Rep., ‘965, 396; Smith, Dem., 
2,103 1,540. 165 1,878 Thomas, Soc., 3,516: Foster, Com... 
8,933 3,230 2,726 5,677 Berth Proh »_2,728; Soc. Lab., 7 
20,087 14,113 14,349 13,321}] 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 871, 700; Hoover, 
2,752 980 2,013 Rep., 739,894; Thomas, Soc., 03s 200 Foster, 
32,932} 19,088] 14,516] 22'003|| Gom., 9,318; Upshaw, Proh., Reynolds, 
9,215 1564 : 6,323]| ° Soc. Lah., 1,041; Harvey, Lib., ice 
31,941 19,171 15,077] . 19,285]] 1936 (Pres, , Roosevelt, Dem., 1,016, 794; Landon, 
‘aS8 4 »500 : 5,615 Rep., 699, 133; Lemke, Union. 15, 95; Thomas, 
Charlevoix. , 8,895 1,778 1,847 2,911 Sea 8,208: Browder, aa 3.384; Aiken, Sos. 
Cheboygan... 4,385 1,900 1,842 3,184 Lab.. 600: Colvin, Proh., 579. 
shippewa.. 7,075 4,257 3,860 4,977|| 1940 (Pres. ), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,032,991; Willkie, 
Olar 3,529 1,059 1, 2,512 Rep., i 917; Thomas, Séc., ,593: Browder, 
10,510} = 2'977| 25231 7510 Com., 834; Babson, Proh., 1.795: Aiken, Son’ 
1,331 490 455 849 
7,488 6,921 6,943 5,414 1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., Tate: 899; Pee ake 
6,045, 5,710 1295 4,417 Rep., 1,084,423; Watson, Proh.,’ 6 6,503; Thomas, 
13,723 »170 4,264 8,637 Soc., 4,598; Smith, America First, iP Bkot Teich- 
,113 1,871 1,922 3,565 ert, "Soe. Lab., 
62,220 56,753 45,032 38,270]| 1948 (Pres.) tbreioe be Dem., 1,003,448; Dewey, 
3,031 936 96. 2,062 pce: 1088 595; Wallace, Prog., 46, 515; Watson, 
6,195 6,803 6,722 5,204 052; Thomas, Soc., 6,063; Teichert, 
9,084 2,639 2,36 5,473 Aes Pape 1,263; Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 672. 
10,034 2,887 2,659 7,035 ayes Reg 3, Eisenhower, Rep., 1,551,529; Steven- 
10-680 3,340 Big5 one ae aS + oe en “Hambien, Proh., 10, 331; 
, ’ F F allinan, Prog., 3, Behe OC. na Fi 
10,639 2.4211 2! 7,978 : 
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Wright..... 
Yellow Med. 


Totals... 


MINNESOTA vOuE ert os 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, em., 901; Kinley, 
Rep 190 481; Woolley, Proh., 8,555; Debs, Soc.. 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 55,187; Roosevelt, 
eis 216,682; Swallow, Proh., 6,352; Debs, Soc.. 


11,692. 

(Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 109,401; Taft, Rep.. 
10065, 943; Cian prob. 11,107; Debs, Soc., 14,527. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 106,426; Taft, Rep., 
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Minnesota (conti 
pene Roosevelt, Prog., 125,856; Debs, Soc., 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 179,152; . Rep., 
179,544; , velt, Prog., 2005 Haniy: "prob 
ri ares Bint hoe: maxing, Rep 
. x, Dem., 5 ; A oy 
519,421; atkins, Proh., 11,489; Debs.. Soc.. 


56,106. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 420,759; LaFollette, 
Prog., §,192; Davis. Dem., 55,913; ter, 
Workers, 4,427; Johns, Soc. Lab., 1,855. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 560,977; Smith, Dem., 
396,451; ‘Thomas, Soc..’ 6,774: ‘Foster. Com. 
4,853; Industrial, 1,921. 

1932 eee Roosevelt, Dem., 600,806; Hoover, 
Rep., 363,959; Thomas, Soc., 25.476: Foster. 

Com., 6,101; Coxey, Farm.-Lab., 5,731; Reynolds, 


.), Roosevelt, Dem., 698,811; Landon, 
et 350,461; Lemke, Union., 74,296; Thomas, 
Soc., 2,872; Browder, Com., 2,574; Aiken, Soc., 961. 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 644,196; Willkie, 
274: Thomas, Soc., 5,454; Browder. 


ao 2.7115 d., 2,553. 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 589,864; Devers 
Rep., 521 416; Thomas, Soc., 5,073; ‘Teichert, 
na. Gov t. 


3,176. 

1948 (Pres.) Truman Dem., 692,966; Dewey, Rep., 

483,617: Wallace, Prog., 27,866; Thomas, Soc., 
4,646; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 2,525; Dobbs, Soc. 
Workers, 606. 
1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 763,211; Stevenson, 
Dem., 608,458; Hallinan, Prog., 2,666; Hass, Soc. 
Lab., 2,383; Hamblen, Proh., 2,147; Dobbs, Soc. 


Workers, 618 OS Ser ane ° 
Mississippi 
1952 1948 
County Eisen- | Steven- Hore: 
hower (R)} son (D) Rights 

Adams,.... 2,372 1,697 2,032 
Alcorn...... 1,155 3,275 1,984 
Amite...... 77 1,121 1,559 
Attala...... 1,178 ‘ 2,299 
Benton..... 216 96: 679 
Bolivar..... 2,096 1,843 2,579 
Calhoun 691 2,284 1,074 
Carroll . 535 1,168 1,138 
Chickasaw 685 1,805 1,826 
Choctaw 524 1,387 1,110 
Claiborne 560 496 741 
Clarke...... 754 2,000 1,763 
Clay ees 1,077 1,230 ,604 
Coahoma 1,619 i 1,959 
Copiah..... 1,527 2,050 2,523 
Covington 770 1,535 1,532 
De Soto 754 1288 1,299 
Forrest..... 4,480 2,936 5,296 
Franklin 514 1,166 1,160 
George..... 603 1,351 1,032 
Greene 506 »247 885 
Grenada 1,000 1,174 1,405 
Hancock »B47 1,578 1,400 
Harrison 5,960 7,181 6,325 
Hinds. . 12,520} 10,933} 13,705 
Holmes. 1,30 1,423 139 
Humphreys 589 858 1,116 
Issaquena. . 127 170) 209 
Itawamba... 556 2,236 1,050 
Jackson.... 2,170 4,146 2,671 
JASPEF....++ 668 1,872 1,795 
Jefferson.... 610 539 96 
Jeff. Davis., 73 1,626 1,452 
Jones....+- 4,039 5,884 5,709 
Kemper.... 72 1,593 1,389 
Lafayette... 868 2,363 1,184 
Lamar..... 1,034 1,260 1,34 
Lauderdale.. 4,137 5,841 5,322 
Lawrence... 556 1,117 1,261 
Leake.....- 603 2,667 2,387 

oc 0 2,002 4,174 3,127 
Leflore. .... 2,434 1,845 2,749 
Lincoln..... 2,028 2,271 3,082 
Lowndes. 2,670 1,618 2,7, 
Madison 1,496 1,425 1,831 
Marion..... 1,420 2,597 2,4 
Marshall... 604 1,847 1,2 
Monroe... 1,417 3,512 2,2 
Montg’m’y 1,356 1,573 
Neshoba. 1,081 8,567 2,8 
Newton 51 2,460 2,43 
Noxubee. 887 758 1,0) 
Oktibbeha. . 1,435 1,666 1,7: 
Panola. .... 1,032 2,047 1,9 
Pearl River. 1,741 2,060 1,925 
Perry......+ 11 782 764 
PIKG yore 2,908 2,495 3,648 
Pontotoc... 648 2,281 1,535 
Prentiss. ... 731 2,672 988 
Rankin aia] Bon 2877 
Rankin..... A 2 ’ 
Scott....... 1,123 2,208 2,339 


= * a .> ae oe See ee 
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ississippi (continued) 1952 1948 1 
E the hee Steven- | Truman, 
| Eisen- | Steven- 2+ | Truman 
County Jnower (R)| son (D) | #ates | Dem. son (D) | Dem. 
|__| ———_ 19,234] 20,762] 18,836 : 
600 388 745 23 2°747 7177) 3,331 ‘ 
878| 2,76 2,342 171 261| 2,854; . 3,646 ; 
738 2,288 1,900 295 4,576 5,551 4,619 : 
9 965 1,053 50 622 733 1,728 ° 
2,007 2,049 2,482 136 476 1,487 2,040 2,607 
748| 2:350| \ 27122 287 "340| 3,635, 4,143} = 1, 
387| 1,575| —«-11,196 199 ;608| 3,349] 3,599 Laos 
511] 2878] 1,658 1831 2'236| 2.552] 11435 
679| 1,595] 1,073 711 093] 138,792] 139,186} 86,471 
383 5 715 2 065} 14:665| 15,404] 14,593 
917| 2,749] —«:1,420 478 :607|, 12,808] 10,280! 6,085 
491| 13571 1,202 8 3990} 4,294 4.888] 4/903 
3,458] 2/366] 32602 320 1229 1,988] _ 2,268} 1,620 
3,301| 2/618] —-2°447 260 812). ° 2320). 3.20918 ce aye 
717| 1,604] + ~—-:1235 137 805} 6,020] 5,988] 6,634 
453| 1,765] —«-1,078 277 029] 4,232] 4649] 5,392 
699 563 80 4 416] ~ 2'896] 3,155] 1,564 
771 2,559 1,828 240 ‘458 4.020} 4190] 23135 
a 753| , 1,346 1,38 135 551 5.189] 5,788] 4,034 
Yazoo...... 1,683 1,702 2)297 ,5941>  3°757| 4,182] 3,835 
Hl ea 112,966] _172.566| 167,538| _19,384||M 537 aart 5198 3838 
MISSISSIPPL VOTE SINCE 1900 , . ’ , 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., : 501 3783 1,948 894 
POEL wane me en ae) Sigil Pa] ae 
} res.), er, Dem., 53,374; : ; : 
| 166s Pipsalil! Rete be at nat neo, san] 248] oll S08) 
Tés.), an, Dem., 60,287; ; Hi ; ; : 
re ran, tarscnen, [Bee] eat Pee) Beas] ae 
es.), son. m5 57,2275 . Re thle * , : 
4 1,595; Roosevelt, Prog., 3,645; Debs, oe icite Montg’m’y 3,670 2,835 2,792 2,889 
; 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 80,422; Hughes, Rep.. Morgan... 3,390 1,750 1,86 2/365 
,253; Benson, Soc., 1,481. N. Madrid... 3,809} 8,504) 8,925] 2,082 
“ 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 69,277; Harding, Rep.,||NeWton....} 8,577] 5,070] 5,598] 5,820 
,576; Debs, Soc., 1,639. Nodaway 7,614 1805] 6,253] 4,886 
yi 1924 (Pres.),' Davis, "Dem., 100,475; Coolidge, || Qt¢S00--... 1,804 2,926] 3,133|]- 1,214 
ep., 8,546; LaFollette, Prog., 3,494. Sage... ... 3,404 2,191 2,672 2,488 
1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 124,539; Hoover, Rep., |\Q22°E......| 21572 734 859] 1,967 
153. a 4,118} 8,913] 10,269} 21249 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 140,168; Hoover 4 2,324 2,133 2,903 
Rep., 5,180; Thomas, Soc., 686. ‘ 9 363 8,388 6,657 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 157,318; Landon 4 4,846 »202 3,053 
ep. Howard faction, 2,760; Rowlands faction, 3. 4,582 4,934 2,448 
1,675: total, 4,435; Thomas, 'Soc., 329. : 3 4604, 4, 1,644 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 168,252; Willkie 5 2474 3,079] 4,026 
Ind. Rep., 4,550; Rep., 2,814; total, 7,364. Thomas 2 3,026 2'858 1,644 
Soc:, 103! : 3 1,149] 1/463] —.2’499 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 158,515; Dewey 3/020 3'013 "908 
Rep., 3,742; Reg. Dem., 9,964: Ind. Rep., 7,859 7,501] 7.912] 2,256 
1948 (Pres.), Thurmond, States’ Rights, 167'538: 4'369|  4'826| 21102 
fruman, Dem. 19,384;’ Dewey, Rep., 5,043; Wal. 12. 2'050 692 
5 e226. rt 304] — 1,533 
1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Ind. vote pledged to Rep. 6,493 6,049 5,97 
candidate., 112,966; Stevenson, Dem., 172.566 1.914 "489 3848 
Missouri 338s] Lase|  $'se7 
1952 1948 95,457] 62:684| 65,592 
County | teen Storr | Truman, | Davey Lee) dae dag 
’ 
hower (R)| son(D) | Dem. Rep. 7137 8,266 2'519 
5,748 3,339 4,136 4,024 3:237| 3/400 1 3a8 
4,452 2'104| 2°57 : 6,110} 7,029] 3'117 
8,259] 2/028] —-2’498] ~~ 5°90 "748 89 2/922 
4,767|  6,775| 71495] ~—-2°739 3,041] 3,443] —-3,140 
6,664 4,124] 4’79. 4'812 13099] 1,427] ~—-2'361 
4,056] 2/661] 3/008} 2 4;372|  4,664| 3,320 
6,002). 3,995] 4'371| 4’156 4'450| 5,342] —- 3808 
3,470 1,303 1,360]. 2'768 1,112} 1,071 2;380 
3,060) 2:182/ 2'075|> "18 2,684] 2/370] 27200 
7,545] 10,206] 10/20 4'289 2'500] 23695) ~—«s«i1,987 
22,087] 19,854] 22'975| 13'002 2'894| 3,292] 37581 
3 7,843] 6,426] "5,319 27 1,227 :563| 1,162 
Caldwell. .: 3,755] 1,860] —1/985 68 006} 2° ie 
Callaway. |. 3,818] 5,484] 6215] 9433 937 008) 992808] 31542 
2789] 1236] Wed] 3:03 _280,803| 220,654] 120,656 
5, ‘ 1 0 pee te 7084 929,830| 917,315] 655,039 
; 1,12 p 
Bags Pies 1,255 3 oe ae MISSOURI VOTE SINCE 1900 
3'814 11483 3'062 390 (Pres.)—Bryan, Dem., 351,922; McKinley 
3.883 3730] G2] 3928] Rep., 314,092; Woolley, Proh., 5,965; Debs, Soc., 
s 1,374 1,600} 3,129]| 1904 (Pr 
2'850 3 * 12 es.), Parker, Dem., 296,312; Ro 
12,083 13,502 17'3g2|  3-264/| Rep. 321,449; Swallow, Proh., 7,191; Debs. Sees 
; ,048] 3,481} = -2'297|| 1908° (Pr 
"700 ’ , res.), Bryan, Dem.,..346,574; T. 
PeZ0o) 7007) F891 §.909/| | 347.203; Chafin, Proh., 4,831; Debs. Soe." 184g 
3°753 : 3’980 one 1912 cries.) Wilson, Dem., 330,746; Taft, Rep., 
3.895) 1340) 1.7331 27a Be d6g.) woosevelt, Prog.. 124,371; Debs, Soc., 
: 258] 1,590] —2’695/| 1916 (Pr 
3'845 949 , (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 398,025; Hughe: ; 
3'073 773 pee apes 69,339; Hanly, Proh., 3,884: Benson, Boe a eas. 
HT] 2s) 3928) bGusl| Ht, Cesc), Cox, Dei. ere 08 Harding, ep. 
; 9) _1,163| —2°734|] 20,349" ‘Chri , burg:dod ca ek ese 
ee Be , ,242; Christensen, F.-Lab., 3,291. ‘ 
Rrankiin..<:] a1'367] S610] “y'xgs| 7°796|| 1924, (ates), Coolidge, Rep., 648,486; Davis, Dem 
Gasconade.:| 533g] T'2a5| 1304} "See 572,753; LaFollette, Prog., 84,160; Faris,’ Proh., 
entry... 3.429] 25081 34101 -2633|| Land, asg ns S°C- Lab.. 908; Wallace, Comm. 
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Montana Ccontnued 


Missouri (continued) 


1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 834,080; Smith, Dem. gl te 105; Davis, Dem., 33,805; Foster, 
662,562: as, ‘Soc. gn Reynolds, Soc. ‘ers, WEE Johns, Soc. Lab., 247. 
Lab, 3 1938" (Pres.), Hoover, Fey .» 113,300; Smith, Dem., 
1932 Pes Roosevelt, a 5025 406; ta .578; Thomas, Soc., 1,667; Meta Com., 563. 
Rep 113; Thomas, 16,374 32° (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 127,286; Hoover, 
Proh., 2,429; Foster. Com., Boi ap eynclae Soe. || Rev., 78,078; Thomas, Soc., 7,801; Foster, Com., 
1,775; Harvey, Lib., 1,449. 


1936 at Roosevelt, Dem., 1, oe 403; Landon, 

7,891; Lemke, Union. 630; Thomas, 

Soc., 3 54; Colvin, ren, 908; fprowder: Com., 
ET 


417; } Soc ‘ 293. 
1940 pa Roosevelt, Dem., 958,476; Willkie, 


1936 res.) evelt, Dem., 159.690; Landon, 
Rep ., 63,598; Lemke, Union, 5,549; Tho ‘homas, Soc.. 
1,066; Browder, Com. 

1940 (Pres SS oscrolt abet 145 638 ‘Willkie, 
Rep. go 519; Thomas, Soc., 1,443; Babson, Proh., 


Rep., oe Pramas:  Soc., 2,226; Babson, Proh.,|| 664; tarowder, Com., '489. 

1,809: vation, Soc. Lab., 2 Pres.) Roosevelt, Dem, 112.556; “Dewey, 
1944 (eres) 7 Roosevelt, Dem., 807,357; Dewey, Rep 93,163; Thomas, Soc., 1,296; Watson, 

eP.» 


Thomas, Soc., 1,750; Watson, 

Proh., 1, 1B. ‘reichert, Soc. Lab., 221. 

1948 (Pres:), Dem., 917,315; Dewey, Rep., 
05, 039: Wallace, ee prog., 3 3908; Thomas, Soc., 


2 
1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 959,429; Stevenson, 
Dem., 929,830; Hallinan, ptia® 987; Hamblen, 


1948 (Pres. ); Truman, Dem,, aie 071; Dewey, 

Rep., 96,770; Wallace, Prog., 17,313: x 

seein 05; W Watson, Prot, 42 ag ea 
eS nhower p Stevenson, 

Dem., Sod aiee Hallinan, P 723; 

Proh., 548: Hoopes, Soc., 159°” risa 


Proh., 885; MacArthur, Christian Nationalist, 
302, Ameria ¥ First, 233; Hoopes, Soc., 227; Hass, Nebraska 
iy 5 
ane ‘Montana uae 
1952 Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 


County 
9,033 5,560 
4,377 2,868 
307 199 
484 309 
458 252 
3,453 2,235 
4,426 2,361 
1,656 1,060 
1,950 1,174 
8,467 4,862 
,154 2,656 
3,459 2,105 
5,088 3,527 
4,753 2,616 
1,941 1,094 
3,148 2,141 
4,206 2,161 
3,559 2,511 
REY 1,928 
4,557 2,930 
7,143 4,057 
2,643 1,379 
3,583 2,399 
7,130 4,203 
1,372 1,043 
2,977 1,899 
9,256 5,848 
71,457 47,175 
670 935 
3,603 2,677 
2,438 1/555 
1,980 1,307 
3,464 2,258 
8,917 5,311 
1,457 923 
4.042 702 
+ 1,017 621 
452 2738 
1,543 829 
10,435 5,694 
3,579 2,406 
2,300 1,490 
Fy 982 529 
2,008 1,208 
5,088 3,147 
411 249 
2,115 1,133 
4,941 3,352 
«2,187 1,817 
2,422 "440 
2,790 1,608 
785 538 
1,646 1,024 
4,84 2,778 
36,797 23,628 
129) 4,419 
44 254 
507 294 
Yellowstone. 355 209 
ea and coe a TE Matera 8,294 5,486 
Totals. 157,394| 106,213} 119, 071 ick.... 8.288 pon 
ONTANA VOTE SINCE 1900 1485 ? 
1900 (press, McKinley, Rep., 25, 373; Bryan, Dem., ou oes 
37,145; Woolley, Pro 298: Debs, Soc., 3251 5038 
es (Pres.), Roosevelt, Rep., ha, 932: Parker, Dem.. Po85 ane 
noe ge ok Proh., 335; Debs. Soc.. 5,676. eer OD 
1908 Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 29,326; Taft, Rep. 4637 b04 
32,33. $3: Chafin, Proh., 827; Debs, Soc., 5,855. vee 9 den 
1912" (Pres.), ‘Wilson, Dem), 27,941; Taft, Rep.. 8 7 288 
feed : Roosevelt, Prog., 22,456; Debs, Soc., aris Petty 
i tr 
jIson, Dem., 101,063; Hughes, Rep., 3,008 20: 
1818 (Fes) een ros. 298; Benson, Soc.; 9,564. 4,433 2610 
1920’ (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 57,372; Harding, Rep., oe i 
109,430; Christensen, F’-Lab., 12,204. pee acre | 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., "74,138; LaFollette, f 1 


596 
Nebraska (continued) 1952 1948 
Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, Dewey, 
County Inower (R)| son (D) | Dem.’ | Rep. 
649] 2,529] 2,635 
5,525|  2'962| += 3'979] 3660 
9,674, 3,589] 41386] 5,409 
1257| 1,685| 2;274| += 2916 
3)512 841{ 13181] 2/180 
17841 ‘1,166 3608} 1,003 
1,093 300 520 
1,983 672 989 
992) 1,266] 1,931 
1,918 1174 1,800 
;630| ‘1,027 1,385 
3,770|. 1,685 :906 
1338 866| 1,158 
2'719 925| 11365 
455 231 327 
5,742} 1,468] —-2,091 
Totals...| 421,603] 188,057| 224,165 


NEBRASKA VOTE SINCE 1900 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 114,013; McKinley, Rep., 
121,835; Woolley, Proh., 3,655; Debs, Soc., 823. 
ae (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 52,921; Roosevelt, ire 


«=, 131,099; 
Proh., 5,179; Debs 


54, ,Soc., 10,174. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 158,827; Hughes, Rep., 


: dge, +» 218,585; Davis, Dem., 
37,289; LaFollette; Prog., 106,701: Faris, Proh., 


594, 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 349,745; Smith, Dem., 


197,959; Thomas, Soc., 3,434, 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 359,082; Hoover, 
Rep., 201,177; Thomas, Soc., 9,876. 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 347,454; Landon, 
Rep., 248,731; Lemke, Union: 12,847. 

ee aA ), Roosevelt, Dem., 263;677: Willkie, 
ep., ‘ 

eee LE Set) Roosevelt, Dem., 233,246: Dewey, 
ep., ,880. 

oan as Ee Truman, Dem., 224,165; Dewey, Rep., 


1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 421.603; Stevenson, 
Dem., 188,057, 
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Nevada (continued) , 
arr po ae Roosevelt, Dem., 29,623; Dewey, Rep., 
1948’ (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 31,291; Dewey, Rep., 
1 O.SeT. Wallene Prog., 1,469 


2,367||1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 50,502: Stevenson, 


» 31,688 New Hampshire 


107,995 
VOTE SINCE 1900 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 35,489 
1902 (ee Woolle é Ste 33,905; Roosevelt, Rep. 
Tres.), Parker. em., 3 4 SE s sg 
54,180; Swallow, Proh., 749: Debs, Soc., 1,090. 
1908" (Pres.), B: Dem., 33,655; Taft, ee 


; McKinley, Rep., 
1,271; Debs, Soc., 790. 


2,927; Roosevelt, Prog., 17,794; Debs, Soc., 1,980. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 43.781; Hughes, Rep., 
43,725; Hanly, Proh., 303; Benson, Soc., 1,318. 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 62,662; Harding, Rep., 
95,196; Di » Soc., 1,234. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 98,575; Davis, Dem., 
57,201; LaFollette, Prog., 8,993. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 115 404; Smith, Dem., 
80,715; Thomas, Soc., 455: Foster, Com., 173: 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 100,680; Hoover, 
Rep., 103,629; Thomas, Soc., 947; Foster, Com., 


1936 ‘(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 108,460; Landon, 
Rep., 104,642; Lemke, Union, 4,819:’ Browder, 


m., 193. 
(Pres.), metal Dem., 125,292; Willkie, 
es.), Roosevelt, Dem., 119,663; Dewey, 


Rep., 109,916; Thomas, Soc., 46. 
1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 107,995; Dewey, Rep., 


N d 121,299; Wallace, Prog., 1,970; Thomas, Soc., 86; 
evada Teichert, Soc. Lab., 83: Thurmond, States’ 

a Rights, 7. 

1952 1948 1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 166,287; Stevenson, 

——— em., ’ . 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, Dewey, New Jersey 
hower (R)| son (D) em. Rep. 1952 1948 

Churebill...| 1,948 90. 1,055] ‘1,20 Cc Ei St 
inne ces | 913" 1, ant , ‘ounty isen- even- | Truman, | Dewey, 
Drusias Bae t ee gat i hower (R)} son(D) | Dem. Rep. 

BIRO’ sarclens.c 98,104 1,755} 2,026 1683) 

Esmeralda. - 2174 139 183 164||Atiantic. ... 40,259] 28,953] 25,313 31,608 
Eureka..... #379 157 278 312: pergan Conan 212.8 93,373) 69,132] 142°657 
te. » 1,398 691 886 90 |Burlington 30,202] 25,482] 20/801 1,183 
501 237 298 39 ‘amden, . 72,335) 81,444] 66/388 51,977 
903 941m 1,004 520||Cape May,.. 15,218 6,984 ,031 11,227 
*1,453 576 629 9674| Cumberland. 21,819 18,929 15,195 A 
1,297 1,369'9 91,194 706||Hssex...... 19,863] 180,501] 155,468 166,963 
« 1,037 56 595, 722% Gloucester, . 25,103 5: 15,78 19,477 
*1,653 579 681 1,095" Hudson.,... 583) 161,469] 182,979 111,113 
#919 522 541 677+Hunterdon. . 14,439 6,8 6,51 10,654 
4206 149 1 18 0,423 57,75 49,690 37,794 
*19,044 8.888 8,365 11,323: 73,577 70,234 61,634 49,810 
22,205 2,183 «2,28 139 73,228 37.006 0,50 52,908 
————__ —_—___ |—__ _ 62,847 23,662 8,86 42,558 
Totals...| 50,502] 31,688 31,291| 29,357 cca oe én p30 
NEVADA VOTE SINCE 1900 12'026 136 ,278 306 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 6,347: 31,239) 18,007} 14;104| 22/034 
eg bre, rarer pom aan; nooner, nee Rae | abe) tail CERT 2a 
res.), Parker, Dem., 3,982: Soll tarercee en D , $ y 
1008h Debs, oe.’ Roosevelt, Reps, || Warren, "7! 15,737| 11,074] —-9'972| 10°58 
res.), Bryan, Dem., 11,212; , j fT aeenis la nie ans 
ro MB; Betis, Soe.’ 103 ay Teh REL arceaint ett soaaee 1,015,902| 895,455] 981,124 
res.), Wilson, Dem., 7,986; Taft, Rep., 3,196; NEW JERSEY VOTE SINCE 

Roosevelt, Prog., 5,620; Debs, Soc., 3,313. 1900 (Pres. ), Bryan, Dem., 164,879; Mekiney, Rep. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 17,776; Hughes, Rep., 221,754; Woolley, Proh., 7,190; Debs, Soc., 4,611. 
one a Hanly, Froh.. tS: Benson, Soc.., 3.065. ||1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 164,367: Roosevelt, 

5 1 + 9,851; Ha & , i : : : 
es a9; Debs, Soe. L a6. , ing, Rep eer 245,164; Swallow, Proh., 6.845: Debs, Soc., 
Tes.), Coolidge, Rep., 11,243: LaFollette, || 1908 (Pres.), Br an, Dem., 182,567; T. 

Frog, 9,769; Davis, Dem., 5,908. 265,326: Chafin’ Proh., 4,934; Debs, goo aie 353. 
1928 (Fres.), Hoover, Rep., 18,327; Smith, Dem.. 1912 s(Eres.), Wilson, Dem., 170,282: Taft, Rep., 
1932) Pres.) Roosevelt, Dem., 28,756; Hoover,|| 15'900° Roosevelt, Prog.,” 145,409;’ Debs, BGs, 

ep., ; 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem. 1; ‘ 
1036 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 31,925; Landon, 269,352: Hane Proh.. sist: Benson eee ies 
ey 11,923. 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 258,229; Harding, Rep. 
eee Roosevelt, Dem., 31,945: Willkie, 611,670; “Watkins, Proh., 4,711; Debs. Soc.” 


27,217; Christensen, Farm Lab., 2,173. 


— se 


New Jersey (continued) 


(Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 676,277; Davis, Dem., 
298,043; LaFollette, Prog., 109,028: Faris, Proh., 
1,660; Foster, Workers, 1,560; Johns, Soc. Lab., 


1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 616,517; Hoover, Rep., 
926,050; Poster. Com., 1,257; Reynolds, Soc. Lab. 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 806,630; Hoover. 
Rep., 775.684; Thomas, Soc., 42,998: Foster, Com. 


’ aos oo ies Soc. Lab., 1,062; Upshaw, 
; 1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,083,549; Landon, 
. Hee ,421; Lemke, Union, 9, 4 omas, 
z Soc., 3,895; Browder, Com., 1,590; Colvin, Proh., 
: 916: Aiken, Soc. Lab.. 346. 
2 1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,016,404; Willkie. 
Rep., 944,876; Browder, Com., 8,814; Thomas, 
S Soc., 2,823; Babson, Proh., 851; Aiken, Soc. Lab.. 
e 
ua 1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt,. Dem., 987,874; Dewey, 
ns Rep., 961,335; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 6,939; Wat- 
- son, Nat'l. Proh., 4,255: Thomas, Soc., 3,358. 
od 1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 895,455; Dewey, Rep., 
z 981,124; allace, Prog., 42,683; Watson, Proh., 
: 10,893; ‘Thomas, Soc., 10,521; Dobbs, Soc. Work- 
r ers, 5,825; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 3,354. 
Le 1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 1,373,613; Steven- 
- son, Dem., 1,015,902; Hoopes, Soc.,’ 8,593; Hass, 
is Soc., Lab., 5,815; Hallinan, Prog., 5,589; Kra- 
Ae fewski, Poor Man’s, 4,203; Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 
: ,850; Hamblen, Proh’, 989. 
se 
& New Mexico 
or 1952 1948 
_ 
a Eisen- ; Steven- | Truman,| Dewey, 
vy hower (R)| son (D) Rep. 
f 33,964 23,164 
y 7 464 
: 7,018| 3,880 
aa 3,397 3,184 
. 5,023 3,422 
| 782 591 
~ 5,902 ,056 
ing 041 7,495 
teat yie 3,421 4,315 
" 1,575 1,347 
z 760 436 
f 781 757 
Siseees 4,738 5,204 
004 1,095 
2,226 2,281 
SEF lets 1,729 1,332 
. 091 3,097 
1,849 1,413 1,541 
| 2,456 2,162 2,361 1304 
foo Quay....... 2,711 2,375 3,063 1,392 
| .3360 4,564 4,753 4,273 
| 3,030 2,298 3,087 956 
1,795 1,647 1,851 1,675 
3,864 1,659 1,544 2,407 
5,360 4,451 4,953 4,655 
9,011 6,786 6,172 7,491 
Spalar ator 033 1,158 1,389 1,274 
2,224 1,777 1,650 2,139 
2,763 2,877 2,977 2,852 
read 1G] 8B) be 
Union... .5% , , , ’ 
Valencia.... 3,810 ,310 2.914 3,280 
| Totals...| 132,170| 105,661 105,464 80,303 
| NEW MEXICO VOTE SINCE 1912 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 22,139; Taft, Rep.. 
17,900; Roosevelt, Prog., 8,347; Debs, Soc., 2,859. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 33,693; Hughes, Rep., 
31,163; Hanly, Proh.. 112; Benson. Soc., 1,999. 
46,668; Harding, Rep., 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 
26a: Christensen, F.-Lab., -1,097. 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep.. 54,745; Davis, Dem.. 
8,542; LaFollette, Prog., 9,543. 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 69,645; Smith, Dem. 
48,211; habe 1 ore SK eae” Hower? 
32 (Pres.), oosevelt, em., ,089; p 
fe 54,217; Thomas, Soc., 1,716; Harvey, Lib.. 
389; Foster. Com.. mie E fen ha eee 
Pres.), Rooseve em., 838; n 5 
108 : Bi 710; Lemke, Union, 924; Thomas. Soc., 
343: Browder, Com., 43. 
{ 1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 
Rep., 79,315. 
| 1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 81,389; Dewey, Rep., 
f 70,688; Watson, Prob.. 148. 
1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 105,464; Dewey, Rep., 
| 80,303; Wallace, Prog., 1,037; Watson, Proh., 
27; Thomas, Soc., 83; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 49. 
1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 132,170; Stevenson, 
Dem., 105,661; Hamblen, Proh., 297; Hallinan, 
Ind. Prog., 225; MacArthur, Christian National., 
220; Hass, Soc. Lab., 35. 


103,699; Willkie, 
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Returns 
New York 


Monrroe..... 
Roenteoury 


Saratoga.... 
Schenec'dy.. 
Schoharie... 
Schuyler.... 
Seneca...... 


Wyomin; 


Queens... .. 
Richmond. . 


Greater 
CG... |1,495,493|1,517,982|1,403,379|1, 108,288 


. . 


Totals. . . |3,952,815|2,687,890|2,557,642|2,841,163 


Total Truman vote (1948) Dem., 2,557,642; Lib- 
eral, 222,562; total 2,780,204. 

Total Stevenson vote (1952) Dem., 2,687,890; 
Liberal, 416,711; total, 3,104,601. 


NEW YORK STATE VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 678,425; McKinley. 
Rep., 822,013; Woolley, Proh., 22,077; Debs, Soc.. 


12,869. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 683,981; Roosevelt, 
Rep., rs tte Swallow, Proh., 20,787; Debs, 


¢ § 667,468; Taft, Rep.. 
870,070; Chafin, Proh,, 22,667; Debs, Soc., 38,451. 
aaa BS Wilson, Dem., 655,475; Taft, Rep., 
1916 (Prés.), Wilson, Dem., 759,426; Hughes, Rep., 


1944, 
., 731,238; Harding, Rep.. 
sae Debs, Soc., 


8 
1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 950,796; Coolidge, per 
1,820,058; tte, 
Soc., 198,783; Johnson, Soc. Lab., 9,928; Foster, 


1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 2,193,344; Smith, Dem 
i Reynolds, Soc 
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total, 2,780,204. 
- Lab., 509.559; omas, 
Teichert, Ind. Gov’t, 2,729; Dobbs, Soc. 


er, fe 
beat i 

Bohan: tote aoe 

Sg Gov.,” 1,560; ‘Scatt 
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eee 
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3 
void, 87,813. a >. 13358 - 
North Carolina ane] Bool gees] og, 
1 fis) BL Sl Be 
County | Eisen- | Steven-| Truman, Seto] 2786 3.63t 
hower (R)| son (D) Dem. 2,953 3,693 3,481 2,282 


652,803| 459.070| 258,572 


NORTH CAROLINA VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 157,752; McKinley, Rep., 
133,081; Woolley, Proh., 1,009. 
190¢ (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 124,121; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 82,625; Swallow. Proh:, 361; Debs, Soc., 124. 
Pres.), » Dem., 136,995; Taft, Rep., 
1912 (ere Se ie 2, Bein 144,507; Taft. 
es.), . <9 2007; *> 
130: Soc., reas: 


,139; Roosev: = 5 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 168,383; Hughes, Hep., 
120,890: Hanly, Proh.. 53; Berger. Soc., 509. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 305,447; Harding, Rep., 
232,848; Watkins, Proh., 17; Debs, Soc.. 446. 
1924 ie Davis, Dem., 284,270; Coolidge, a 
- 53; LaFollette, Prog., 6,651; Faris, P Ae 


a eee Hoover, Rep., 348,992; Smith, Dem., 

Vis. 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 497,566; Haover, 
Rep.. 208,344; Thomas, Soc., 5,591. 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 616,141; Landon, 
Rep., 223,283; Thomas, Soc., 21; Browder, Com., 
11; Lemke. Union., 2. 

1940 ar wsipecedion: Dem., 609,015; Willkie, 

1944 (Pres.). Roosevelt, Dem., 527,399; Dewey, 
Rep., 263,155. 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 459,070; Dewey, Rep., 
258,572; Thurmond, States’ Rights, 69,652; Wal- 
lace, Prog., 3,915. . 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 558,107; Stevenson, 
Dem., 652,803 


North Dakota 
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4.583 lg eee 8 aa 
aoe 2'O76 County Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, ; Dewey, 
*9,0e5 1 << hower (R)| (son D) Dem. Rep. 
7.59 608} —1,985||Adams..... 1,561 633 753 
8,76 373)  2,684|/Barnes. ||"! 4 2,120} 2,892 3,385 
3:80 311] 4,971] }Benson. ||": 3 2:216 *920 
2°85 165) 196} IBitlings. | 143 311 372 
1,76 133 1,094 1,571 2,513 
Z 91 : $00 5. 597 ; 
761) 4,441 IBurke.. |!!! 811 972 1,212 
mg 4,005 400] 3,117 % 
9 9.188 eed « 9,193} 91937] 11'430 
1 1.238 496} 2° 198 1864 
& 3,234 1150] “1/264 1:74 
6. 4 807 887 981 
5, 3,570 664} 1,074 1,244 
Macon. -... : ‘785 728 919 
Madison 3 2,558 522 1,187 2,223 
Martin. . 5, 4,636 862} —1'089 : 
McDowe : 3,805 376 "585 
; 14,353 5,639 6,996 6,374 
omery 2,165 872| 1,180] —-1'036 
aaa 3.341 297 752 1517 
7,590 773 1,510 
5.3 1,145 1,481 999 


baa 
P< 
lv} 


Ska58 
AD 
Owe 


1900 Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 20, 531; 
; Woolley 


1912" (Pres.). Wilson, 


De: % i 
3, Roosevelt, Prog., 25,726; Debs, Soc., 6,966.||> 
1916’ (P: (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 55,206; Hughes, Rep.. 


1920" (ies sp OE. Dem.. 37,422; 


1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 94,931; LaFollette||Putnam 
ae “Set Foster, 


922; Davis, Dem., 


0. 
1928" (Pres, Hoover, ae 131, 441; Smith, Dem.. 
648; eae 


106,6 p 
1932 ‘(Pres.), Rooseve: Dem.., 


178,350: 
se: 11,778; oer tie 1,817; pase, Soc. 


NORTH DAKOTA VOTE SINCE 1900 


1,521 
1,629 
304 
2,666 
1,147 
2,458 
1,595 
838 3 
3,413 "089 
1,565 875 
1,506 983] 5,059] _5, 
372 27,499] 23,725) 14 
465 ,694| 6,120] 8,607 
oh 15,346] 10,844] 12,973 
3 3 9,316] 9,495) 8,118 
1,05 11,718] 12,511] 15,164 
4,208 4,793] 5,149] 8,118 
1,145 26,194] 21/397| 21,616 
r4 91,043 ,064 5798 
2 3,177 356] 4,780 
67,722| 62,468| 37,365 
8.851] 8,223| 10,333 
6,071] 5,133] 9,462 
3,336] 3,595, 5,564 
4,725, _ 5,928]  _ 5,266 
10,462] 10,066] 13,100 
3,213] 3,873] 2,574 
McKinley, Rep. 79,860| 76,879) 60, 
520. 1,678}  1,783| 3,480 
2/616] . 4,327 
12'765| 16,04 
2425, 3,494 
aa: 6,157} 5,591 
55: Taft, Rep 2;512| 3,579 
5,264| 5,692 
5,290| 4,965 
Harding, Rep 11'987 162k 
rding, + , 1 
4,656 37 
5,114 006 
13,858; 14,712} 15,894 
9,524| 10, 
7,216| 10,847 
Foster. Com. 936. 17,923} 16, 
50: Hoover. 7,954| 11,493 
6,939} _5, 
47,533| 51,482 
; 60,174 


Be 30. 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 163,148; Landon, 
36,708; Thomas, 


Rep., 72 Mn Lemke, Union 
aoe, 7360: 


197. 

1940 fess Roosevelt. Dem., 

Rep., 154,590; ‘Thomas, Soc., 
Babson, Proh.. 

1984 : (Pres. Se naperelt, Dem., 


Rep., 118,535; Thomas, Soc., $43; Watson, Proh., 
1948 (Pres.). zach) as 95,812; Dewey, Rep., 


ge 139; Wallace, 8,391; 


1,000 ehmoad: States’ Rights, 374. 
1952 (Pres.), SRO ter. 191,712; Stevenson, 
Dem., 76,694; MacA Christian ’ Nationalist, 
1,075; Hallinan, Prog., a Hamblen, Proh., 302 


124,036; Willkie, 


Colvin, Proh., 


1,279; Knutson, 2,016 a 
5,793 7,584 

* 100, 144; Dewey, {54 10,349 
8,868| 12,152 
3,662 6,784 
72 13 


9,725 197 
3,308 4,849 
2,100,391) 1,600,367|1,452,791|1,445 ,684 
OHIO VOTE SINCE 1900 


Wyandot,. 
Totals... 


‘Thomas, Soc., 


Ohi 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 474,882; McKinley, esta 
10 543,918; Woolley, Proh., 10,203; Debs, Soc., 

1904 ‘(Pres.), Parker, Dem., 344,940; Roosevelt, 

1952 1948 Rep., 600,095: Swallow, Proh., 39, 339; Debs, Soc., 

County fisen- , Steven- | Truman, , Dewey, 1908" (eres. ), BryeD: Dem., 502,721; Taft, Rep 

572,312; Proh., 11,402; Debs, Soc., 33,795. 

hower (R)| son(D) | Dem. Rep. ||ious"Ceres) Wilson, Dem., 424,634: ‘Tait, Rep., 


8,168; Roosevelt, Prog., 229, "307: Debs, Soc., 


3,937| 4,293] _5,103]] 90,144. 
14,13) 13,161}  17,380]|}1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 604,161; Hughes. Rep., 
5,24 A 8,0 514,753; Hanly, Proh., 8,080; Benson, Soc., 38,092 
14,676| 12,56 15,389111990 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 780,037; Harding, Rep., 
ae iar on 1,182,022: Watkins, Proh., 294; Debs, Soc., 57,147. 
oot49l - 3870] | G818||1924 (Pres.), Coolidge. Rep. 1,176,130; Davis, 
*298 57140 39 Dem., 477,888; LaFollette, Og., 357,948; Johns, 
30°751 21'276 21/393 Soc. Lab., 3,025; Wallace, Comm. Land., 1,246. 
"13 2'996 4/283 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep. 1 sae 546; Smith. Dem., 
inv 4585 6.49 864,210: ‘Thomas, Foster, Com., 
20°786| 17:236| 18.548 2,838; Reynolds Boe. Lab., 1.516; Varney, Prohs 
AS ea 1932 (Pres,), Roosevelt, Dem, 1,301,605; Hoover, 
191057 16,588 17,724 Rep., 1,227,679; Thomas, 4,09 94; Upshaw, 
5,799 6.457 A Froh., gate Foster, Com., Sat: “Reynolds, Soc. 
6,852| 7,600 1, 
y f i 1936 (re Roosevelt, Dem., 1,747,122; Landon, 
824,962) 207 ,2be| 2A Oee ", 1,197,709; Lemke, Union, 132,212; Browder, 
4161] 41454 «5.927 Com., reat Thomas, Soc., 117; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 
aot Aus O O68 1940 40 (Pret ys He Roosevelt, Dem., 1,733,139; Willkie, 
4 % 471 
Sa8e 9313 865 int Mieres. 5 eoact ax Dem., 1,570,763; Dewey, 
91620} 84,806| 98,707]| Rep., 1,582,293. 
565]  2,672|  6,523|/1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 1,452.791; Dewey, 
3'153| 3,430] 5,743]| Rep., 1,445,684; Wallace, Prog., 37,596. 
4,207 2,960 5,5351||1952 (Pres.), "Eisenhower, Rep., 2,100,391; Steven- 
9'123|  8,970|  9,186|| son, Dem., 1,600,367. 


a ee ee ee ae ee ee ee 
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= UENanarOn row seers eS it, Dem, ATE 

.),, Rooseve 74,313; 
= a 194d (gis ia Babeon. Dein 46,500; Dewey, 


+, 319,424; Watson, Proh. ; 
1948 Eres) Truman Dem., 452,782; Dewey, Rep., 


1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 518,045; Stevenson, 
Dem., 430,939. 


Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
Send hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. 


4,155] 1,118] 1,838] 2,765 Oregon 
2, 654 3,104 < 7948 
gael 4s) dem tas = 
4, ; 5 + : 
4'851| 1826] 27595] 2/835 Eisen- ) Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
340] 6,739] 7.748) 1,3 . 
giase 6,153] S110] 3.793 hower (R)} son(D) | Dem. Rep 
pore 10,276} 9,474] 2/147 4,253 2,562 8,085 2,841 
3/326 63 1249 785 9722 -966| 3,135) 6.839 
Tass] “’7es| “gos| e580 77500, 53r4| “Boro 
8149 6,190] 6,556; 3,671 4/666 768 3,049 
1106} —1:755| 23124 464 122} ~ 8118 5,493 aan 
8,756] 9,029] 7,955! 2,787 2; :490 aa 1338 
1,897, 2:117] 2/613 738 2'147| «1005 6 1 
3'830| 3,135] 4/182] 2,807 5,776| 3,174] 3,499 563 
Jee pee ee ‘aul 7aas| 785 
3309 2'686| 3,157| 2/343 1,941 1,190] 1,156 1,090 
te SUR HR Deed te g310] 1,990 1se6i| 2,494 
17389 7,047| 8,217] . 10,352 8,279] 8.674 "342| 11,226 
4402) 6,844| 6,779 1488 723 359 
6,348] 7,710) 8,136 8,200] - 3,353] 3,290 004 
3,996] 11521 2,126 2'471 11;517 6,407 7,520 7.072 
Loss T'b04 3840 35,693] 19/960 ;606| 20,843 
2| 2,619 20 : : : : 
3013 4,639| 5,492] 1/676 74141 2'245/ —_9'499 "285 
21627 4,921 5,450 29,887 12,337 13/183 18,997 
a eS 139 3408 2/936 182;602| 107,118} 93,703 86,519 
Kavos. 6 16,460] 8,382] 10/119] 8 : "983 145 4,32 
Kingfisher. | 4;873| 1,459] 2)488] 2 74 355 4. 5.8. 
Ki 100] 3.489] 4°26 1 931] 3,401) 3,128] — 2'952 
1,668} 2,283} 2! 10,529} 7,098] 5,891} 5,726 
4,631| 6,349]. 6,786] 2 | 3/526 ;808| 2;668 
5,778| 4,071] 4/913} 3 1,891] —-1,271 1:408| 1,196 
6,172; 3,444 4/109] 3 362! 2°517| 2438] 2/740 
326]  3201| sae more] deal tt] ae 
3/20 ; 
3a 3703 6,223 1 9,332 4,472 4,794 6,379 
j R498 ots 1,227 2.4 Totals...| 420,815] 270,579| 243,147! 260,904 
Marshall...) 1,204 eh SE aes OREGON VOTE SINCE 1900 
apes Tesch? Seest < aces "798|| 1900 (Pres.), McKinley, Rep., 46,526: Bryan, Dem., 
SI eae O40] 13°60] 6,59] ..38:385; Woolley, Proh., 2,836: Debs See’, 1494” 
c 11,810 13,040 3770 2430 1904 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Rep., 60,455: Parker, Dem., 
ox aeor] Seog] Feel] 17,521; Swallow, Proh.. 3.806: Debs, Bao, Pane. 
AM OSA in 1/624|]1908' (Pres.), | Bryan Dem, 38,049; “Taft, Hep., 
Gkishoma.:.| 98,492) 70,199] 59,954) 40,161| gtr cp, caaae, Proh.,, 2.682; aioe; Satie noes 
Ganges *| — Se2kT) 10.115) 10.467] 4.868 $4,673; Roosevelt, Prog., 37,600; Débs, Sov., 13,- 
Ps: 407s] S80] Sasi] Segbt| 1916 (eres.), watson, Dem., 120,087; usher, Rep. 
Payne... 10,605 6,490 7,890 8,799 1920. (Pres.). Cox, “Dein., 80,010; Hatding, Rep., 
Sburg... i i F F : 5 Wirt 
Pontotos..... 5,389 7,208) 7,750} 2,289 1924 (erin), Ooch: Hane aaa faFollene, 
Pottawatonie} 10,099}  9/455| 10/220]  4°760 Prog., 68,403; Davis’ Dem., 67,589; Johns, Soc. 
Pushmataha 1,640 2.578 5977 Lab... 17. - . I) 
Boger Mills.) 1,667/  1.479| 2,176 2.249||1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 205,341; Smith, Dem., 
Rogers. .... 4,873} 3,830 $'125| 2.84911 209,223; “thomas, "Soc., 2,720; Reynolds, ses 
Ser crs| 6,668) 7,076} 8,12 3'o75]| Labor, '1,564; Foster, Com., 1,094. 
erawoyan. a 3,288 #072 Boas ’909]] 1932. (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., aes Hoover, 
Stephens... 6,461 8,029 Hees 1'676|| Bep-, 136,019; Thomas, Soc., 15,450; ‘Reynolds, 
Pexas . 4,196 WA ea 1'058||, Soe: Lab., 1,730; Foster, Com., 1,681, 
isa... | 73'865) a6'Pos| ap'O4g] 43°00 ||1936. (Pres.),. Roosevelt, Dem., "26 gad; Landon, 
URE CHER , Dian ' 8 Rep., 122,706; Lemke, Union, 21.831; Thomas, 
agoner..., 3,321 2,966 3,389 16661) Soc.,” 2.143: ‘Aiken, Soc: Lab.. 500; Browder. 
washington. 11,334 6,238 5,508 ret Com.. 104; Colvin, Proh., 4. 
woods] digg) Tabs] S88] PRei| hog denes Roosevelt Gem. 258.418; write, 
Woodward..| 4463] 1,690] —-2180 2,391 Sov. 398; Browder, 'Com:, 191; Babson, Proh. 
Totals...| 518.045| 430,9391 452,782| 268,817 1944 (Pres.) 


Roosevelt, Dem., 248,635; Dewey, 
Rep., 225,365: Thomas, Soc., 3,785; Watson, 
Proh., 2,362. 
1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 243,147; Dewey, Rep., 
rane hag Wallace, Prog., 14,978; Thomas, Soc., 
51 


1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 420,815; Stevenson, 
Dem., 270,579; Hallinan, Ind., 3,665. 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 119,156; Taft, Rep., 


1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 148,113; Hughes, Rep., 
97,233; Roosevelt, Prog., 234; Soc., 45,190 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 215,808; Harding, Rep., i 
243,464: Debs, Soc., 25/679. m Pennsylvania 

1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 259,798; Coolidge, Rep., 1952 1948 
226,242: qeroliette, Prog., 41,141; Johns, Soc: 


Lab., 5,23 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 394,046: Smith, Dem. 
19,174; Thomas, Soc., 3,924; Farm-Lab., 1,283. 


County Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, Dewey, 
2 Rep. 
1928 (Pres. Men ee Dem., 516,468; Hoover, 


hower (R)| son (D) Dem. 


Rep., 188.165. Adams..... 11,016] 5,691] 5,409] 7,088 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 501,069; Landon, Allegheny...| 359,224) 370/945 326,303) 253)272 
Rep.» aera Thomas, Soc., 2,221; Colvin, ||Armstrong, , 16.955 13,221 9 1,71 
roh., 1,328. ; 


; % :900 
Beaver. .... 31,700! 38,136] 26,629 
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vania (continued) 1952 Pennsylvania (continued) 
1948 (Pres.), Trum ay ewey, 
aie 1353 197; Wallace, Pie. 85 ele Tho homas, 


11, 16, S38: 
Militant "Workers, 2,133; Teichert, Ind. Poe 


6,028||_ ,1:461, 
35'608||1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 2,415,789; Store, 
22,882 a a Dem!, 2,146, ae ng ambien, Proh., oa 

, Dobbs, Militan: “Workers, , 1,502; 3 
29,414|| 1,347; Scattered, 155. 30a; Hass, iid. Gov. 
27,725 Rhode _ Island 

91744 
10, 416 1952 1948 

8ra66 Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
1 18 10 hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. 
9,417 8,468] 8,313) 7,562; _ 5,349 
14,161 27'745| 17,824] 15,287| 16,299 
18,028 15,136| 11,116] _ 9,254] 10,756 
46,861 149/254) ~93 
93,4 9 


RHODE ISLAND VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 19,812; McKinley, Rep., 
33,784; Woolley, Proh., .529. 


Rep., 41,605; Swallow. P ee 768; oes Soe 958. 
1908 (pres... Bryan. "24,706; Taft, Rep.. 
43,942: Chafin, Proh., eis: Debs, Soc., 1,365. 
1912’ (Pres.), Wilson, "Dem., 30, 412; Tait, #6 
2 ree Roosevelt, Prog., 16, at Debs, Soc., 8. 


107,463: Watkins, Proh., 510; Debs. Soc., 4,351 
ve eres. aPohette, ‘Prog Rep., ae ge6; Dae Dem., 


aca 280; Johns, Soc. Ae, abe. 
1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 118,973; Hoover, pe ES 


ae 117,522; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 416; Foster Com. 
"674 1932 (Pres. ) Roosevelt, Dem., 604: Hoover, 
ae 6 Rep., 115,266; Thomas, Soc., 3, 138° oe oster. Com., 
ath 546; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 433; Upshaw, Proh., 183. 
a 27'030 1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 5,238; Landon, 
North’mpt'n 7030|| “"Rep., 125,081; Lemke, "Gorm 1g; Aiken, Soc: 
; North’berl’d 3, Be || Lab.. 929: Browder. Com., 411. 
; 5,444|| 1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 182,182; Willkie, 
2 425,062 Rep., 138.653; Browder, Com., 239; Babson, Proh., 
3'672|| 1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 175,356; Dewey, 
44,176 Rep., 123,487; Watson, Proh., 
181 }) 1948 eres }, Truman, Dem., 188,736; Dewey, Rep., 
13,910 135,787; Wallace, Prog., "2,619; ‘Thomas, Soc., 
752 : rt. Soc. Lab., 
7,945 aeeen ere Rep., 210,935; Stevenson, 
10,070 ,293; Hallinan, Prog., 187; Hass, Soc. 
11,920 outh Carolina 
Se a FE I 
Bt 1952 1948 
,70 Es 
41.002 Eisen- Steve ass Truman, 
32/494 hower(Ind)} son (D) Rights D 
_Totate. . .|2,415,789'2,146,26911,752,426 1,902,197 398 | 2,776 787 2 
PENNSYLVANIA VOTE SINCE ee Rep.,|[Allendale: A bry oat 572 
Pre an, Dem., 424,232; McKinley, Rep.. , 
1000 Gas. Woolley, Profi., 27,908; Debs, Soc., 4,831. 8,007 | 1N00R ssa cease 
1904. (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 35,430; Roosevelt, 507 1,598 1920 115 
Rep., 840,949; Swallow, Proh., 33,717; Soc., 21,863 1,509 15106 "850 253 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 448,785; Taft, Rep., 2330 | 1:708| 1,534 323 
745,779, Chafin, Proh., 36,694; Debs, Soc., 42, 063 "394 "240 36 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 395,619; Taft, Rep., 19,456 9,959] 10,603 2,660 
305: Roosevelt, Prog., 35,513; Soc., 80,915 oe | B45] | L075 BOS 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 21,784; Hughes, Rep 511 2'243 1.527 436 
3,734; Hanly, Proh., 28,525; Soc., 42,6 1.592 66: *5b4 912 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 503,202; Harding, Rep 1,999 "953| «1,467 107 
1,218,215; "Watkins, Proh., 42,612; Debs, 2'615 1,905 2337 223 
70,021; Christensen, Lab., 15,64 3,227 | 5,718] 1,980 726 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, rere 1,401,481; Davis, 1341 1,578 "067 808 
m., 409,192; LaFollette, Soc., 93,441, Labor, 9'258 "352 2.717 143 
214, 136: Nations, Amer., ‘as 035; Faris, Proh., 1601 753 1-797 27 
9,779; Foster, Workers, 3,735 17514 1,590 1073 211 
| 1928 (Pres.), Hoover. Rep., 2,055,382; Smith, Dem., 4'930| 5,340 729) 1,189 
| 1.067,586; ‘Thomas, Soc., 18,647; Foster, Labor, 2'314 1,370 1,943 "432 
(Workers, 2,687; Com., 2,039) 4,726. 17,092 14363 5.922 2.745 
| 1932 (Pres.). Roosevelt. Dem., 1,295,948; Hoover 3186 "31 2/508 "440 
| Rep.. 1,453,540; Thomas, Soc., 91,119; Upshaw 1,566 "78 1,530 81 
| Proh., il, 319: Foster, Com., 5,658; Cox, Jobless 3'323 4.489 "245 503 
' 725; Reynolds, Indust., 659. "7 "836 "715 141 
1936 (Pres. ), Roosevelt, "Dem., 2,353,788; Landon, 2.724 2.052 1,615 302 
Rep., 1,690,300; Lemke, Royal ‘Oak, 61,467; 2'334 4'989 1,649 855 
| Thomas, Soc., 14,375; Colvin, Proh., 691; 3240 3,697 2'047 513 
Browder, Com., 4,060; Aiken, Ind. Lab., 1,424.||Lee....... 1/610 92 1,155 142 
1940 ety? Roosevelt, Dem., 2,171,035: Willkie, 3,755 3,613 2,237 566 
ep., 1, riley Enorses. oc., 10,967; Browder.||Marion..... cert be Lee eer 
Com.. 4,5 Aiken. ,440 ,69 i 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., ‘,940, 4719; Dewey, 530 624 713 
Rep., 1, 535, 054; Thomas, Soc., 11, 721; Watson, ere 3,895 3,418 2,758 349 
Proh.. 5.750; Teichert, Ind. Gov., 1,789. Pas 1.421 3,230 1,155 666 


ey 
j 


Pickens. 4 
Saluda... : 1,313 1 187 
"202] 217883| 4,660 
aoe 585 Zola] 2718] 808 
Wiltamsbiarg "509 1/320] —*1,839 "126 
Or... ...+ 4'548| 7/495] 11983] 1,412 


Totats.. | 158,289! 173,004| 102,607 


* SOUTH CAROLINA VOTE SINCE 13900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 47,283; McKinley, Rep., 


1904 (Pres. J, Parker, Dem., 52,563; Roosevelt, Rep., 
1908 (Pres.),’ Bryan, Dem., 62,200; Taft, Rep., 


965; Debs, Soc., 100 
i Recital See, RG, BART g Bett E- 
: Vv +. 1,293; , Soc., 164. 
1916, {Pres.). Wilson, Dem., 61,846; Hughes, Rep., 

5 > nson, > is 
1926 set es: . Cox, Dem.,” 64,170; Harding, Rep.. 
~ e Soc., § 
1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 49,008; Coolidge, Rep., 
1,123; LaFollette, Prog.; 620 


1928 es.), Smith, Dem., 62,700; Anti-Smith, 
2,670; Hoover, Rep., 3,188; Thomas, Soc., 44. 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 102,347; Hoover, 
Rep., 1,978; Thomas, Soc., 82. 

1936 Pres.) Roosevelt, Dem., 113,791; Landon, 
Rep. Talbot taction '(953). Hambright faction 
683). oe ‘ 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 95,470; Willkie, 


Rep., 1,727. 

1944 Bres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 90,601; ss Rep., 
4.547; Southern Democrats, 7,799; atson, 
Proh., 365; Rep. (Talbot faction), 63. 

1948 (Pres.), Thurmond, States’ Rights, 102,607; 
Truman, Dem., 34,423; Dewey, Rep., 5,386: Wal- 
lace, Prog., 154; Thomas, Soc., 1. : 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower ran on two tickets. Under 
State law vote cast for two Eisenhower slates of 
electors could not be combined. Eisenhower, 
Ind., 158,289; Rep., 9,793, total, 168,082; Steven- 
son, Dem., 173,004; Hamblen, Proh., 1. 


South Dakota 


1952 1948 
County Eisen- ) Steven- | Truman, Dewey, | 
hower (R)| son(D) | Dem. Rep. 


Armstrong..|--. 


se 1 
Aurora..... 1; 1,056 
Beadle..... 6, 3,662 
Bennett. ... 477 
Bon Homme 3, 2,283 
Brookings .. 5, 3,975 
. 9, 5,632 

a 1,056 

313 

2, 1,726 

1, 1,518 

3, 1,800 

. 2, 1,625 

Clay. 3; 2"298 
Codington. . 5, 3,349 
Corson...., 1 1,154 
1 1,217 

4 2,996 

3 2,438 

2 1,357 

Z 864 

2 1,301 

2, 1,493 

2 2,037 

1 1,054 

3, 1,972 

2 1,723 

1 753 

2 1,608 

2 ,402 

1 860 

. 8 529 

Hug! 2 1,739 
Hutchinson. 4 2,906 
Hyd 1,0 817 
432 

1,085 

522 

2,332 

2,837 

3,778 

271 

993 

2.064 


34.423 


he 
pepe 
pete 


1373) 1,488 

23 . 11/770) 14,047 
Toso rest ‘ 
11, 5 5 

2/160 1,096 $333 
1,625 1,039 ‘ 

3/566 31277 ll 

1,761 1,046 990 

957 $03 gal 

— —— 2.319 

860 405 579 

,025 796 625 

1,918 1,845 

“604 1/514 ares 
+393 2'237) 2 

1513} 1,607 

2,033| 2,904 

"503 463 


Rep.. 
1904 (pres) Ker, Dem.” 21,969 fe 
aig er, m., ; i. * 
72,083; Swallow, Proh., 2,965; . Soc., ei38 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 40,226; Taft es 
53 Proh. 3 


67,536; 3 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem. 8,942 
: 11; Debs, Soc., 4.662. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 59,191; Hughes, Rep., 
64,217; Hanly, Proh. 1,774: Benson. Soc., 3 


110,692; Watkins, Proh., 960; F.-Lab., 34,707. 

1824 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 101,299; LaFolle’ 
Prog., 75,355; Davis, Dem., 27,214. 

1928 (Pres.). Hoover, Rep., 157,660; Smith, Dem:, 
102,660; Thomas, Soc., 443; Foster, Com., 232: 
Farm-Lab., 927. 

1932 (Pres.}, Roosevelt, Dem., 183,515: Hoover. 
Rep.. 99,212; Harvey, Lib., 3.333; Thomas, Soe.. 
1,551; Upshaw, Proh., 463; Foster, Com.. 364. 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 160,137; Landon. 
Rep., 125,977; Lemke, Union, 10,338. 

1940 (Pres: Roosevelt, Dem:, 131,362: Willkie, 

ep. 065. 

ue eae Roosevelt, Dem., 96,711; Dewey, Rep., 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 117,653; Dewey, Rep.. 
129,651; Wallace, Prog., 2,801. 

1952 Sree te ono wert Rep., 203,857; Stevenson, 


Dem,, 90,426. 
Tennessee 


—_—___—_———_—_ Oe 
1952 ‘ 1948 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, } De 
hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rent 
Anderson 10,489 8,939 5,915 5,372 
Bedford 2611} 4,362] -2'39, hi 
Benton..... 304 2,452 1,757 908 
Bledsoe... . 1,229 158 1,092 1,103 
Blount. .... 1,708 5,163 3,141 6,152 
Bradley. ... 4,606 2,646) 2,036 2,942 
Campbell. . : 4,557 21346 2/267 23922 
Cannon 930 1,491 1,408 558 
Carroll. .... 3,741 2,84 2,818 2,651 
Carter...... 9,019 2,707 1,809 4,943 
Cheatham. . 536 2,222 2,731 193 
Chester 1,674 1,484 980 766 
+221 ,182) 2,068 2,507 
842) 968 1,146 703 
5,688 1,247 939 3,576 
2,110 537) 2,041 599 
1,343 2,155 1,415 601 
3,282 2,059 1,607 1,988 
35,916 51,562 20,877 8,410 
1,406 1,681 1,565 1,291 
1,814 1,949 2,412 1,751 
1,415 4,196 2,337 485 
3,231 4,531 3,503 989 
1,029 1,173 226 66 
2,143 93. 962 1,587 
2,015 4,786 2,948 589 
3,766 6,687 3,917 1,137 
1,649 4,640 3,676 717 
3,030) 937 64 1,824 
8 3,656 3,282 137 
7 2,583 2,009 43 
: 5,03 1395 1,552 2,116 
god 29,681 23,832 16,968 10,434 
Hancock... . 1,8 4 416 598 
Hardeman. . 1,256 2,747 1,609 ‘317 


I a Se ee ee ae 


Robertson. oe 
ae 


TENNESSEE VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 145,356; McKinley, |}. 


eh 123,180; Woolley, Proh., 3, "882; Debs, Soc., 


413. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 131,653; Roosevelt, 
BoD. ne Swallow, Proh., 1,906; Debs, 


1908 (Pres) ride sere 135,608; Taft, Rep., 
118,324; Chafin, P: 300; Debs, Soc., 1,870. 
1912 (Pres.), W. er 130,335; Tatt, eit A 


59,444; oceevelt, Peg: 753, 725; Debs, Soc., 3,492. 
1916 (Pres. ),. Wilson, Dem., 153 282: Hughes, 
Cot 116 223; Hanly, Proh., 147; Benson, Soc., 


1930 “Gores. ), Cox, Dem., 206,558; Harding, Rep., 


Debs, Soc., 2,239, 
1998" (Pr Dem., 158,404; Coolidge, Rep., 


Ry 882; ig eee Prog., 10, 656; Faris, Proh., 


1928 Perea se Hoover, Rep., 195,388; Smith, ak 
67,343; Thomas, Soc., 631; Foster, Come 111. 

1932 Casi Roosevelt, Dem., 259,817 ; Hoover, 
Rep., 126,806; Upshaw, Proh., 1,995; Thomas, 
Soc. an86; Foster, Com., 234. 

Roosevelt, Dem., 327,083; Landon, 

Rep., Puss, ee: Thomas, Soc., 685; Colvin, Proh., 


5 296. 
1940 doe ), Roosevelt, Dem., 351,601; ‘Willkie, 
Rep., 9,153: Babson, Proh., 1,606; Thomas, 


Soc 
1944 eres. ), Roosevelt, Dem., 308, 107; Dewey, 
Rep., 200,311; Watson, Proh., 882; Thomas, Soc., 


892, 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 270,402; Dewey, Rep., 
202,914; memond: States’ Rights, 73, 8155 Wal- 
lace, Prog., 1,864; Thomas. irc 1,2 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 446, lat "Stevenson, 
Dem., 443/710; Hamblen, 432; H 
Prog., 885; MacArthur, Christian Naticnalist, 379. 


Foar 

Fort Bend. . 
Franklin.... 
Freestone. .. 


Gillespie. . 
Glasseoek.. 


Hall. . re 
Hamilton*.. 
Hansford... 
Hardeman.. 


Eisen- 
hower (R)| son (D) 


Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
D R 


3,462| 3,242] 1, 
920) 816 lor 
bar me ¢ 4 i 
212A) scale gaa 

, . 5: >} 
1,039] 1,115 ee 
358 44 570 
3,14 2,518 443 
114 1,522 101 
1'583| 1/441 801 
9'484| 77548} 1,069. 
50,260} 35,970] 26,202 
697| 1,003 497 
ai) oat atl 
10,437; - 7,028) 1,161 
°386| 4.783} 2,133 
* S08] “oao| BIS 
1208] + + 55 vgs 
3'778| 5,059 1o7k 
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3, ee eee 
107,604 
4,516 
A 108 
2,481 2'050 
oa 495 07 ; 
4,439 an 311 ¢ 
9/251 892 307 
4504 3,051 “4 
2'96 2 479 98 at 
1356 6,473 3,181 2 
3°750 446 91 
2900 Rae 1,996 179 
4.779 2,132 572 
"262 244 17 
4,953 968 $e 
5,083] 4,527] ~—-:1,382]|Sutton... 2! 433 1 
"289 1,670 307 é 
1.130) .325| 17,157 
1/584 8,184] 1,658 
age 9,383 336 ; 
29.384 
05: 1,026 63 
3783 1,887 3,142} 2,339 379 
4/496 9698} 5,7’ 6,777) 1,822 
2,680) 20,850) 19,155) 19,598 5,994 
1,884 958 a2 905 — 
=i Soames] E$60) 288 oR] BEE 
ur ‘ . . * 
526 Open ee 2 80s 1 330 ae ae 
valde*.... 8 1 roe een eeass 
1,337 Val Verde... 1,725] 1,647) "1,242 672 
525 Van Zandt, 2,279 ,911 3,264 578 
189 Victoria. . 4,306] 3,128} 2/435] 1,262 
306 alker.... 1,897 2,078 1,439 570 
3,193 Waller..... 1,487 264 812 448 
1,556 A BS 1,994) 1,840] 2,119 414 
5,524 Wash: 3,519 1,354 1,647 1,904 
2,748 Webb...... 2,784] 6,208} 4,595 1,004 
1,199 Wharton 5,232) 4,022 2,811 1,354 
816 Wheeler... ,645 1,551 2,010 370 
2,750) Wichita... .. 13,505 12,235 2,887 
»389 Wilbarger.. . 019 646 2,963 529 
1,842 Willacy,.... 1,324 1,139 676 
3,632]. Williamson. , 5,010 5,638 3,094 
as 4,132 187 2,313 593 
Lipscomb. . . 204 1,508] 1,588 296 
Live Oak... 573 3,121 3,064 
Llano*..... 1,102 026 2,590 
24 87. 861 119 
# 11,650 23, BSELss.~ stu fe ores 
1,762 616 32 4i4 
ison 677 618 306 
fe es 1,102,878| 969,228! 750,700 282,240 
Matagorda. . 2,101 *No returns received by State Canvassing Board. 
Maverick... 962 
McCulloch*, 623 TEXAS VOTE SINCE 1900 
McLennan, , 17,251 
MeMullen. . 156 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 267,432; McKinley, 
, ina. . 1,840 Rep., 130,641; Woolley, Proh., 3,644. 
399 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 167,200; Roosevelt, 
3,244 Rep., 51,242; Debs, Soc., 2,791. 
3,227 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 217,302; Taft, Re: ep 
875 65,666; Chafin, Proh., 1,634; Debs, Soc., 7,870. 
2,031 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 219,489: Taft, Rep., 
ett aoe Roosevelt, Prog., 28,530; Debs, es 
2,114 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 286,514; Hughes, Re ne 
1,722 64,919; Hanly, Proh., 1,985; Benson, Soe., 18,963. 
513 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 288,767; Harding, Rep., 
3,556 114,269; Debs, Soc., 8,121; Rep. (Black and Tan), 
8,745 27,247; Amer. Party, 47,968. 
1,630 1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 484,605; Coolidge, 
3/123 Rep., 130,023; LaFollette, Prog.,' 42.881, 
20,156 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 367,036; Smith, Dem., 
426 341,032; .Thomes, Soc., 722; Foster, Com., 209: 
DaGctA 280 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 760,348; Hoover, 
6,403 Rep., 97,959; omas, Soc., 4,450; Harvey, 
2,876 324; Foster, Com.. 207; Jackson Party : 
89 1936. (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 734,485; Landon, 
3,434 Rep., 103,874; Lemke, Union, 3,281; Thomas, 
1003 Soc., 1,075; Colvin, Proh., 514; Browder, Com., 
Ve . 
2,238 1940. (Pres.)}, Roosevelt, Dem., 840,151; Willkie, 
9,259 Rep., 199,152; Babson, Proh., 925; Thomas, Soc., 
621 728; Browder. Com., 212. 
588 1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 821,605; Dewey, 
Dives Rep., 191,425; Texas Regulars, 135,439; Watson, 


eo 1,017; Thomas, Soc., 594; America First, 


1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 750,700; Dewey, Rep., 
282,240; Thurmond, States’ Rights, 106,909: 
Wallace, Prog., 3,764; Watson, Proh., 2,758: 

hi Soc., 874 


Thomas, ae 5 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 1,102,878; Steven- 
son, Dem., 969,228; Hamblen Proh.,1,983; Mac- 
Arthur, Christian ‘Nationalist, 833: MacArthos, 
Constitution, 730: Hallinan, Prog., 294 
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Utah Vermont (continue) 
1952 7948 1916 (Pres Dem, 22,739; Hughes, Rep.. 


County uae: "Healy, werob 715: Debs, Soc.. 
Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, Bex; of eat 20,919: Peeaane, ” Rep., 
hower (R)| son(D) | Dem. Rep. 


1924” ‘@ies) 6 eats Rep 80.498: Davis, Dem. 
124: LaFoliette, Prog. Py aba: Paris, Proh,, 326. 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 90 “doa: Smith, Dem., 


1,277 1,038 1,190 1,057 
i 2/984 d 3,790 40; Varney, Proh. 
10:167| 4,242 "383| 6.514 1932’ (Pres. pp, Roosevelt, Dem., 56,266; Hoover, ver, Reps 
: 5'790|  6.397| _—-2,704 ||, 78-984; -. 1,633; Foster, 1 
86 69 || 1936 (Pres.), Landon. Rep., 81, 023; Roosevelt, 
067 5,960) 6,147 4,718 Dem.. 26,124; Browder, Com., 4' 
1,969 1; 1,266 ‘sat of te By Roosevelt, Dem., 64, 268: Willkie, 
"552|- 1,181] 1,511) 1,147 78,371: Browder. Com 
1,065 477 642 924 isi ‘@res. .), Roosevelt, Dem., 53,820; Dewey, Rep., 
4 418 
3,175 1,596 1,596 2.289 1948" (Pres.), Truman, Dem., gat Dewey, Rene 
1,711 1203 1,501 308 715,926; Wallace, Prog. ” 1,279; ‘homas, Soot 585. 
43 3 769 || 1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 108. 717; Stevenson, 
2,904 1,299 1,817 2,184 Pe 43, 355; Hallinan, Prog., 282: Hoopes, Soce., 
670 
531 207 B15 440 Virginia 
Salt Lake.,:| 84,176} 59,470| 62,957| 52,479 1062 1948 
San Juan 876 421 
Sanpete 4,146 2,221 3,041 3,336 
Sevier te 996 1,445 1,943 2,791 
Summit.. 1,955 1,263 5 1,617 
Tooele... .. 209) 3,521 2,798 2,035 
Uintah..... ,806 1,136 1,62 1,516 
Wtahse. <5 20,913 15,327 16,191 13,393 
Wasatch. 1,677 968 "2 1,165 
ashington 2,941 1,676 ,580 2,029 
536 460 367 
20,692 19,795 20,861 12,445 
Totals...| 194,190| 135,364| 149,151 124,402 “ie = pa 
UTAH VOTE SINCE 1900 Hiands ane 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 45,006; McKinley, 
Rep.. 47,089; Woolley, Proh., 209: Debs, Soc., 720. 
ee (Pres.), Parker, _Dem., 33,413; Roosevelt, 


fe : 67. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., "42,601; Taft, Rep., 


61,028; Debs, Soc., 4,895. 
1912" (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 36,579; Taft, Rep.. |/ Carroll... .. 
100; Roosevelt, Prog., 28. i74; ia Gnavles Cy. 
Charlotte. . 


rie (Pres.). Wilson, Dem., 84 4,025; Hughes, Rep.. 2 
137; Hanly, Proh., ee: Benson; Soc., 4,460. Chesterf'd: . 
1920" seree Cox, Dem., 56,639; Harding, Rep.. || Clarke...... 
Boks, Soc.. 3,159: ote Lab, 4.479, pata 
192 “(Bies.), Coolidge, Rep., 77 327: Davis, Dem., 
47,001; LaFollette, Prog., 33,662. 
1928 Pies). Hoover, Rep., 94, 618; Smith, Dem., 
Thomas, Soc., 954; Foster, Com., 47. 
1932" (Pies, Roosevelt, Dem., oats 750; Hoover. 
Rep., $1195; Thomas, Soc., 4,087; Foster, C 


1986. (Pres) Roosevelt, Dem., 150,246; Landon. 
64,555; Lemke. Union. 1,121; Thomas, aon 

Bore 432: carey eer, Com.. Coivin: Proh.. 43 
1940 (Pres. ), Roosevelt, Dem., 154,277; Willkie, 
Rep., 93,151; Thomas, Soc., Bg: Browder, Com., 


191 
1944 areas Roosevelt, Dem., 150,088; Dewey, 
91; Thomas, Soc., 340. 

1948 vee, Truman, Dem., 149,151; Dewey, 
Rep., 124,402; Wallace, Prog., 2,679; Dobbs, ||Greene..... 
Soc. Workers, 73. , e 
1952 (Pres.), Bisenhower, Rep., 194,190; Stevenson, ERK pic 


Dem., 135,36 


Gloucester. . 
Goochland. . 


“Vermont 
1952 1948 ©(||Wighiand... 
—_ Isle of Wi'ht. 
County | Ejisen- | Steven- | Truman, | D James City.. 
hower (R)| son (D) Dem. 
a ES en eri Pane ee 
Addison....- 6,057 1,667 1,615 
Bennington - 8,385 3,018 3,340 
Caledonia... 7,595 1,807] 2,585 
Chittenden. . 13,533 9,746 8.903 3 j 
Essex.....- 1,592 705 881 1,055 || Lunenburg. . 
Franklin.... 6,949) 5,018 5,455. 4,897 || Madison.... 
Grand Isle. . 976 665 822 724 || Mathews... . 
Lamoille.... 3,516 633 816 2,344 || Mecklenb’g. 
Orange....-. 5,610 1,082 1,139 4,061 || Middlesex. . 
Orleans....- 830) 2,003 2,20: 3,77 Montgom' y. 
Rutland 13,980 5,970 452 10,206 || Nansem'’nd.. 
Washington. 11,979 4,460 4,83! ,720 || Nelson. .... 
Windham... 9,774| - 2,790 2,770 7,148 
Winasor 5 13,941 3,791 3,736 9,626 
Totals. 109 717 43,355 45,557 75,926 || No’th’berl’ a. 
Nottoway.. 


VERMONT VOTE SINCE 1900  _ _—_ || Orange..... 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 12,849; McKinley. Page mS apeisretais 
Rep., 42,569: Woolley, Proh., 88. 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 9,771; Roosevelt, Rep. 


Pitts’ lvania. 


40,459; Swallow, Proh., 792; Debs, Soc., 859. Powhatan... 
1908 (Pres) Bryan, Dem., 11,496; Taft, Rep. Prince Ed... 
39,552: Claflin. TDaoH., 802. Prince Geo.. 
Pr’ess Anne. 


Pr. Will'm.. 


sad | ae tins Wilson, Dem.. 15,334; Taft, Re 
2: Roosevelt, Prog.. 22,132; Debs. Soc., 928 


nl) 
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Virginia (continued) 1952 1948 
Cou Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, } Dewey, 
nty lower (R)| son (D) | Dem. Rep. 
Pulaski..... 2,815 1,715 1,412 1,691 
Rapp'ha’ck. 619 518 ol 311 
Richmond. . ae 326 2 
Roanoke. 6,01 2,689 2,876 
Rockbridge 1068 1,059 994 
Rock’gham 4,350 1,591 1,680 
Russell, .... 2,937 3,253 689 
Etats! 4,703 990 2,676 
Shenandoah 4,284 1,734 1,603 
myth...... 3,694 1,972 ,750 
So’th’mton., 1,166 2,000 1,462 
Spots’ lv’nia. 1,174 1,194 818 
Stafford. a 1,411 1,077 708 
BULLY ose 414 57: 460 
Sussex...... 888 95 614 
Tazewell... . 8,232 2,527 2,258 
Warren..... 1,888 1,362 1,291 
as) 2. 3,810 2,778 2,510 
Westm’I’nd. 1,117 7 503 
BO rr erste 3,911 4,729 4,862 
Wythe..... 3,580 1,654 976 
York..... : 3835 1,287 826 
Total 222,674| 176,143) 136,710 
Counties. , ./|——__—__ | — 
Cit: 
Alexan 8,579 6,471 3,917 
Bristol...... 1,574 432 1,451 
BuenaVista.: 513 392 29 
Ch’l’tt’sville. 3,292 2,174 1,52 
Clft’n F'rge. 93 11 81 
Colonial H’ts 896) BOGUT Sc histe ols abrelae aa 
Danville.... 4,765 3,323 2,334 
Falls Church 1,386 OBO oe ca 0] oem 
Fred’cks’b’g. 1,536 970 816 
Hampton 5,505 4,946 727 
Harris'nb’g 2,238 635 751 
Hopewell 1,640 1,657 1,242 
Lynchb 7,090 848 2,480 
Martinsville. 1,772 1,391 814 
N’p'rt News. 2,769 4,051 3,420 
Norfolk... .. 14,166} 11,862 9,370 
Petersburg. . 2,822 2,342 2,019 
Portsmo’th.. 3,621 6,18. 4,612 0. 
ford 1,523 1,10 82 850 
Richmond 29,300] 19,235} 16,466 
Roanoke 15,673 +042 34. 542 
So. Norfolk 1,098 1,782 85 347 
Staunton 2,578 945 914 1,323 
Suffolk... .. 1,622 1,209 1,030 741 
Virginia B’h 1,310 BSL ac cvs « cfictucte ieee 
Warwick 3,307 2,806 1,822 1,014 
Waynesboro. 1,680 730 839. 83: 
Will’msburg. 797 483 312 334 
Winchester. . 2,375 1,055 894 1,272 
Tot’l,Cit’s,.| 126,363 92,534 64,076 53,653 
Co’s & Cit’s| 349,037 268,677| 200,786| 172,070 


VIRGINIA VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 146,080; McKinley, Rep. 
115,865; Woolley, Proh., 2,150; Debs, Soc., 145 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 86,548: Roosevelt, Rep. 
47,880; Swallow, Proh., 1,383; Debs, Soc., 56. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 82,946; Taft, Rep 
52,573; Chafin, Proh., 1,111; Debs, Soc., 255. 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 90,332; Taft, Rep., 
23,288; Roosevelt, Prog., 21,777; Debs, Soc., 820 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 102,824; Hughes, Rep. 
49,356; Hanly, Proh., 783; Benson, Soc., 1,060. 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 141,670: Harding, Rep, 
87,456; Watkins, Proh., 826; Debs. Soc.. 807 
Christensen, Farm.-Lab., 240. 


1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 139,797: Coolidge 
Rep., 73,359; LaFollette, Prog.,’ 10,379; Johns, 
Soc. Lab., 191. 


1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 164,609: Smith, Dem. 
140,146; Thomas, Soc., 250; Reynolds, Soc. Lab. 
180; Foster, Com., 173. 


1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 203,979: Hoover 
Rep., 89,637; Thomas, Soc., 2,382; Upshaw 
Proh., 1,843; Foster, Com., 86; Cox, Ind., 15. 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 234,980: Landon 
Rep., 98,366; Colvin. Proh., 594; Thomas, Soc 
313; Lemke, Union, 233; Browder, Com., 98. 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 235,961: Willkie 
Rep., 109,363; Babson, Proh., 882; Thomas, Soc 
282; Browder, Com., 71; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 48 

1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 242,276; Dewey, 
Rep., 145,243; Watson, Proh., 459; Thomas, Soc., 
417; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 90. 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 200,786; Dewey, Rep., 
172,070; Thurmond, States’ Rights, 43,393: Wal. 
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(continued : 
lace, Prog., 2,047; Thomas, Soc., 726. Teichert, 
Soc. Lab., 234. 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 349,037; Stevenson, 


Dem., 268,677; Hass. Soc. Lab., 1,160; Hoopes, 
Social Dem., 504; Hallinan, Prog., 311. 


Washington 
1952 1948 
Eisen- ; Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. 
2,181 1,104 1,267 1,394 
Bis 2,160 2,054 7384 
13,412 9,889 458 5,852 
11,164 6,867 7,702 7,392 
4: 5,390 4 4,178 
18,973 18,153 17,154 11,546 
,511 765 1,015 062 
12,366 11,242 11,075 7,098 
,954 2,361 2,251 1,703 
687 754 824 473 
291 2,798 2,525 1,541 
1,157 747 749 
512) 4,38 4,067 2,081 
12,168 12,317 13,660 8,357 
901 1,772 1,694 1,805 
2,355 1,933 911 1,610 
200,507 65,583} 143,295) 131,039 
16,876 20,531 19,538 896 
5,20 3,937 4,588 +446 
2,845 2,140 2,206 1,951 
12,287 7,115 8,394 9,047 
422 1,974 2,518 348 
3,827 3,830 3,613 2,524 
6,085 4,817 5,644 4,083 
3,846 3,778 3,902 2,749 
1,566) 1,380 1,465 a4 
56,515) 56,132 50,674 34,396 
1,133 619 633 881 
11,446 8,321 9,080 8,176 
1,072 97 1,067 707 
26,749 ol 25,924 17,018 
56,958 45,827 49,649 37,086 
458 3,355 4,205 97 
13,904 9,764 10,461 9,511 
81 928 877 622 
11,987 5,738 7,102 7,993 
17,590 12,877 12,736 8 
8,905 4,611 015 6,411 
32,317 17,647 19,760} 21,396 
Totals. ..| 599,107, 492,845 476,165| 386,315 


WASHINGTON VOTE SINCE .1900 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 44,833; McKinley, Rep.. 
57,456; Woolley, Proh., 2,363; Debs, Soc., 2,006 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem.. 28,098; Roosevelt, Rep.. 
101,540; Swallow, Proh., 3,329; Debs, Soc., 10,023. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 58,691; Taft, Rep., 
106,062; Chafin, Proh. 4,700: Debs, Soc., 14,177 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 86,840: Taft, Rep., 
eae Roosevelt, Prog., 113,698: Debs, Soc. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 183,388; Hughes, Rep., 
167,244; Hanly, Proh., 6,868; Benson, Soc., 22,800 


Dem., 42,842; 
Amer., eee Johns, Soc. Lab., 1,004; Foster. 


1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 335,884; Smith, Dem 
156,772; Thomas, Soc., 2,614; Reynolds, Soc’ 
~ Lab., 4,068; Foster, Com., 1,54. laa ena 
932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 353 260; H 
Rep., 208.645; Harvey. Libs. 930:308: Thomas. 
c., 17,080; Foster, Com., 2,972: S . Proh.. 
aoe Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 1,009, eg 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 459,579; L: 
Rep., 206,892; Lemke, Union, 17,463: Thon: 
Soc. 13898) sonrowder, Com... 1,907; Pellsy, 
ristian, 1,598; Colvin, Proh., i,041; 
Soc. Lab., 362. : may 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 462,145; Will 
Rep., 322,123; Thomas, Soc., 4,586: Browder 
Com., 2,626; Babson, Proh., 1,686: Aiken, Soc. 
Lab., 667. 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 486,774; D 
Rep., 361,689; Thomas, Soc., 3,824; Wrataen! 
Proh., 2,396; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 1,645, ‘ 


1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 476,165; Dewey, Rep. 
386,315; Wallace, Prog., 31,692; Watson, Proh.. 
6,117; Thomas, Soc., 3,534; Teichert, Soc. Lab.’ 

oe Dabke Soc. Workers, 103. ‘ 

res.), Hisenhower, Rep., 599,107; Stevenson, 
Dem., 492,845; MacArthur, Christian Nationalist, 
7,290; Hallinan, Prog., 2,460; Hass, Soc. Lab., 
633; Hoopes, Soc.. 254; Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 119. 
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WEST VIRGINIA VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 98,807; McKinley, Rep. 
119,829; Woolley, Proh., 1,692; Debs, Soc., 219. his 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem.;— 100,881; Roosevelt, 
Rep., nee Swallow, Proh., 4,604; Debs, 

c., 1,574, 

1908 (Pres.}, Bryan, Dem., 111,418; Taft, Rep., 
137,869; Chafin, Proh., 5,139; Debs, Soc.. 3,679. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 113,046; Taft, Rep., 
vee Roosevelt, Prog., 78,977; Debs, C., 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 140,403; Hughes, Rep., 
143,124; Hanly, Proh., 175; Benson, Soc., 6,1 0. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 220,789; Harding, He 
282,007; Watkins, Proh., 1,528; Debs, Soc., 5,618. 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 288,635; Davis, Dem., 
57,232; LaFollette, Prog., 36,723; Nations, 

Amer., 1,072. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 375,551; Smith, Dem.. 
263,748; Thomas, Soc., 1,313; Varney, Proh., 
1,703; Foster, Com., 401. 

1932 (Pres.); Roosevelt, Dem., 405,124; Hoover, 
Hep: 330,731; Thomas, Soc., 5,133; Upshaw, 
Proh., 2,342; Foster, Com., 444, 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 602,582; Landon, 
Rep., 325,358; Colvin, Proh., 1,173; Thomas, 
Soc., 832, 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 495,662; Willkie, 
Rep., 372,4 


7. 

2 

z 7 
Totals...| 419,970| 453,578| 429,188 316,251 3,146 2 2,257 
pd AL FEE NE sacl cl FO tat a lS a inne 4 6,286 

2,4: 
2 
3. 


WISCONSIN VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 159,279; McKinley, 
Rep., 265,756; Woolley, Proh., 10,022; Debs, 


1904 (Pres), Parker, D 
res.), Parker, em., 124,109; Roosevelt, 
Rep. 280,164; Swallow, Proh., 9,770: Debs, Soc., 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 166,632; Taft, Rep., 
247,747; C n, Proh., 11,572; Debs, Soc., 23-170. 
1912. (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 164,228; Taft, Rep., 
Poy ieee Roosevelt, Prog., 62,460; Debs, Soc., 


33,481, 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem,. 193,042; Hughes, Rep., 
221,323; Hanly, Proh., 1,166; ‘Benson, Boon 


1944 Geet ea Roosevelt, Dem., 392,777; Dewey, 


1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 429,188; Dewey, Rep., 
316,251; Wallace, Prog., 3,311. 4 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 419,970; Stevenson, 
Dem., 453,578. 


ny 
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Wisconsin (continued) Wyoming (continued) 1952 1948 ; 

1932. (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 707,410; Hoover, Eisen- | Steven- Dewey, 
Rep., , 347,741; Thomas, Soc., 63,379; Foster,|| County Bax 
Com.,' 3,112; ‘Upshaw, Proh., 2,672; Reynolds, hower (R)| son (D) ~_ 
Soc. Lab., 494, ; 7 5 SDP i 

it, Dem., 802,984; Landon, ||Sweetwater. 3, \ 

ey fe eerie Uaioe 60,297: Thomas.||Teton...... ret 317 1238 
Soc., 10,626; PG OE 2,197; Colvin, Proh., eee eine p80t rd " ae 

194d) (Pres). Hesuievelt,, Dem., 704,821: puiulkie, Weston... .. 1,931) 839 
Rep. ; , Soc., 15,071: - ————_ 
‘Com., 91304; Babson Prof 2,148; Aiken, Soc.|] Totals 81,047| 47,934 47,947 

ep 1,882. 
Pres.), Roosevelt. Dem., 650,413; Dewey, OMING VOTE SINCE 1900 

4 674,832; Thomas, Soc., 13,205; Teichert, wy ; 

Soc. Lab., 1,002. 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 10,164; McKinley, 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 647,310; Dewey, Rep.,!| “Rep., 14,482 


959; Wallace, Prog., 25,282; Thomas, Soc., 
acre Telehert, Soc. Lab., 399; Dobbs, Soc. 
Workers, 303. 

.), Eisenhower, Rep., 979,744; Stevenson, 
MOM. Gia TTR: Hallinan, Ind., 2,174; Dobbs, Ind., 
1,350; Hoopes, Ind., 1.157; Hass, Ind., 770. 


Wyoming 
1952 1948 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, |) Dewey, 
hower (R)} son (D) Dem. Rep. 

ANY..... 4,560 3,082 3,141 2,858 
Big Horn., 3,859) 1,755 2,370 2,429 
Campbell 1,823 666 856 1,201 
‘bon a 5403 3,242 3,439 2,319 
Converse ,056 850) 996 1,327 
Crook. 1,734 423 712 1,166 
Fremont 5,881 2,161 3,019 3,357 
Goshen 7396 1,648 1,843 2,029 
Hot Springs. 1,573 856 928 791 
Johnson.,.. ,980. 543 682 1,351 
Laramie 10,785 8,187 8,226 6,200 
Lincoln..... 21 1.709 1,925 1,730 
Natrona. 10,663 6,021 6,183 5,341 
Niobrara 1,652 588 753 975 
ADI ore oc ,067 2,084 2,461 2,655 
Platte...... 2,148 1,364 1,465) 1,366 
Sheridan. , 6,522 3,124 3,852 3,698 
Sublette.... ,013 344 496 622 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 8,930; Roosevelt, Rep., 

20,489; Swallow, Proh.,. 217; on ee 
Pres.), Bryan, Dem., i ~ 7 cn 

1000; { Chan. ‘proh., 66: Debs. Boe. atl 
912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 15,310; , «9 

i 14, : . Rovleeteite Prog., i= ere eee =F i 

1916 (Pres.), bee Dem., 28,316; Hughes, ae 
21,698; Hanly, anata boven Bons 1.488 

192! Pres.), Cox, Dem., 17,429; e, + 
35,091; Watkins, Proh., 265; Debs., Soc., 1,288; 
Christensen. F.-Lab., 2,180. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 41,858; LaFollette, 
Prog., 25,174; Davis, Dem., 12,868. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 52,748; Smith, Dem., 

1932" Pres.) Roosevelt, De 54,370; Hoover 
2 es. oosevelt, em., : > 
Rep., 39,583; Thomas, Soc., 2,829; Foster, Com., 


6 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 
1058 C } ; Lemke, Union, 1,653; 


+» _ 38,739 Thomas, 
Son 200; Browder, Com., 91; Colvin, Proh., 75. 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 59,287: Wiilkie 


Rep., 52,633; Babson, Proh., 172; Thomas, Soc., 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 49,419; Dewey, Rep., 


1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 52,354; Dewey, Rep., 
47,947; Wallace, Prog., 931; Thomas, Soc., 137: 
Teichert, Soc. Lab., 56. 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 81,047; Stevenson, 
Dem., 47,934; Hamblen, Proh., 194; Hoopes, Soc., 
40; Hass, Soc. Lab., 36. 


Internal Security Act, as Amended 


Originally known as the McCarran Act, passed 
by Congress over the President’s veto Sept. 23, 
1950; amended Mar., 1951, June, 1952, and Aug., 
1954. Part I, the Subversive Activities Control 
Act, (1) classifies Communist organizations; (2) 
creates the Subversive Activities Control Board 
to identify such organizations; (3) makes it un- 
lawful to conspire to establish a totalitarian dic- 
tatorship; to transmit secrets to a foreign agent 
without authority, if a Government employee, or 
to obtain such secrets unauthorized, if a foreign 
agent; (4) broadens espionage and sabotage laws, 
extends the time limit for prosecution under those 
laws, and (5) requires all trained in espionage 
and sabotage by a foreign government to register 
with the Attorney General. 


A Communist-action organization is defined as 
one (1) substantially directed, dominated or con- 
trolled by the government or organization con- 
trolling the world Communist movement, and (2) 
operating to advance this movement. A Com- 
munist-front organization is (1) directed, dom- 
inated or controlled by a Communist-action or- 
ganization or (2) operated to give aid to such 
organization, government, or movement. A Com- 
munist-infiltrated organization is one which is 
(1) directed, dominated, or controlled by indi- 
viduals who within three years have given active 
aid to any Communist-action organization, a 
Communist foreign government, or the world 
Communist movement, and (2) within three years 
has served as a means for giving aid to any such 
organization, government or movement or for 
impairing the military or industrial strength of 
the United States, except that any labor organi- 
zation affiliated with any anti-Communist national 
labor federation is presumed not to be Communist- 
infiltrated. 


Registration with the Attorney General is re- 
quired. of Communist-action organizations and 
their members, and Communist-front organiza- 
tions and their officers. These organizations must 
file periodic financial statements and identify 


their literature, radio and television programs. 
Contributions to such organizations may not be 
deducted from income tax. Members of those or- 
ganizations may not hold nonelective Government 
office or employment; hold office in or work for a 
labor organization; or represent an employer ‘be- 
fore the National Labor Relations Board. It is 
unlawful to conceal membership in such organi- 
zations when seeking Government employment; 
to contribute to such organizations, if a Govern- 
ment employee; or to work in a defense facility 
or use a United States passport, if a Communist. 


A Communist-infiltrated organization is de- 
prived of rights conferred by the National Labor 
Relations Act, as amended, upon labor organiza- 
tions and employers. Members of @ Communist- 
infiltrated labor organization May obtain an elec- 
tion to select a new representative for collective 
bargaining purposes. 


Supplemental provisions of the Communist Con- 
trol Act of 1954, approved Aug. 24, 1954, declare 
(1) the Communist Party of the United States to 
be an instrumentality for the overthrow of the 
Government, and (2) members of that party, or 
any other organization for the overthrow of 
the Government, having knowledge of its pur- 
poses, to be members of a Communist-action 
organization subject to the Subversive Activities 
Control Act. That party, and any such organi- 
zation, also are deprived of all rights, privileges, 


and immunities conferred by law upon legal 
bodies. 


Part II, Emergency Detention Act, stipulates 
that the President may proclaim an internal se- 
curity emergency in the event of invasion of U. Ss, 
territory or its Possessions, declaration of war by 
Congress, or insurrection in the U.S. in aid of a 
foreign enemy. Those suspected of conspiracy for 
esplonage or sabotage may be detained, subject to 
a hearing, a review by a bipartisan Detention Re- 
view Board, and access to the courts. The act 
does not suspend writs of habeas corpus, and per- 
sons arrested under it will not be confined with 
criminals or required to do forced labor, 


Ta = = 4». 2 eT Aa 
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Congressional Apportionment Changed by 1950 Census 
Source: United States Bureau of Census: based on 1950 and 1 population returns 
State 1959 1940 State 1950 1940 | State 1950 1940 || State , 1950 1940 

Ala.... 9 9 ||Kan.... 6 6 |Nev.... 1 TNS 6 6 
pees 2 2 yr... 8 9 IN. BH... 2 2 Ln aoe 2 2 
coos 6 7 p eA 8 SIN. o25- 14 14 ‘Tenn... 9 10 
mols 30 23 |jMe . 3 3 IN. M... 2 2 ||Texas.. 22 21 
Colo... 4 4 ||Md... 7 S-Ni wc 43 45 . 2 2 
Conn... 6 6 ||Mass . 14 12> IN. Os. 12 AZ |\Vibps on 1 1 
1 1 ||Mich. 18 17. No D3. 2 2 HVa...00) 10 9 
8 6 |)Minn... 9 Y Ohio... 23 23 «|| Wash... 7 6 
10 10 Miss.. 6 7 kla... 6 8 W. Va... 6 6 
2 2 WiGsierete 11 13 {|Ore.... 4 4 18.2 fep 10 10 
25 26 ||Mont... 2 SNE, sais 30 33 ||Wyo... 1 1 

11 il Neb. 4 ag Re as 2 2 _——$<$<$<<$|——— = 
8 8 Totals 435 435 


Method of Congressional Apportionment 


The number of representatives of each state in 
Congress is determined by the Ge sete of the 
state, every state being entitle at least one 
representative. A representative must be a resi- 
dent of the state from which he. is chosen, must 
be at least 25 years of age and have been a citizen 
for at least 7 years. Adjustments are made when 
the decennial census of the United States indi- 
cates population changes. 

A law that became effective Nov. 15, 1941, di- 
rected that all apportionment of representatives in 
Congress should be made by the method of equal 


proportions. This method sets up the follow- 
ing criterion of a aaron apportionment. Sup- 
pose an actual apportionment bill, allotting am 
given number of seats (say 435) among the sever: 

states, is before Congress for consideration; and 
suppose an attempt is made to improve the bill 
ie transferring a seat from one state to some 
other state. Such proposed transfer of a_ seat 
from one state to another state should be made if. 
and only if, the percentage difference between the 
congressional districts in these two states would 
be reduced by the transfer. 


Qualifications for Voting by States 


A voter must be at least 21 years of age (18 in Georgia) 


a citizen; not a convict; able to read 


or write; must be registered. In some states paupers are ineligible. 
PREVIOUS RESIPENCE REQUIRED 


State In State jin County|in Precin 
Alabama*......] 2 yrs. 1 yr. 3 mos. 
Arizona....... 1 yr. 30 days 30 days 
Arkansas*.. 1 yr. 6 mos. 0 days 
California......| 1 yr. 90 days 54 days 
Colorado....... lyr. 90 days 10 days 
Connecticut....| IL yr. 6 M08.d |... - es -es 
Delaware..... -| lyr. 6 mos. 30 days 
Florida....... «| lyr. 6 MOS. fevece. ew 
Geo: Mosinee lek wes MOB js ecccs 
Idaho...... ++2| 6 mos. 30 days Biereciainiers 
Tilinois........) Iyr. 90 days 30 days 
In Vesecte) Gmos. 0 daysa| 30 days 
Iowa..........| 6 mos. 60 days 10 days 
Kansas........| 6 mos, days 30 days 
Kentucky......| lyr. 6 mos. 60 days 
Louisiana......| 2 yrs. 1 yr. 3 mos.c 

Meeps inabiatd 3 mos. 
6 mos. 1 day 
stata sonie oe A 6 mos.D 
20 days 20 days 
6 mos. 30 days 
1 yr. 1 yr. 
60 days 60 days 
30 days 30 days 


| State | In State {In County|in Precin. 
Nebraska...... 6 mos. 40 days 10 days 
evads. $265.3 6-mos. 30 days 10 days 
New Hampshire} 6 mos. 6 mos. 6 mos. 
New Jersey....| lyr. MO62*+}i 5 a2 cee 
New Mexico....} 1 yr. 90 days 30 days 
New YorrE..... yr. 4 mos. 
North Carolina.| 1 yr. mos. Vas sei 
North Dakota..}| 1 yr. 90 days 30 days 
(0) Cena ’ yr. 40 days days 
Oklahoma......| lyr. 6 mos. 30 days 
Oregon oe eee ae 0 days 
Pennsylvania, 2 mos. 2 mos. 
Rhode Island oceiate wie tate 5 mos. 
South Carolina* 1 yr. 4 mos. 
South Dakota. . 90 days 30 days 
Tennessee*, 6 mos 30 days 
Texas*. 6 MOB. jee s. sceces 
Utah.. 4 mos 60 days 
Vermont 3 mos. 3 mos. 
Vi ia*. 6 mos, 30 days 
Washington. 90 days 30 days 
West Virginia 60 days 30 days 
Wisconsin. .:.5...])  Lyes. Use ose 10 days 
Wyoming 1 mo. 10 days 


*Reguires payment of poll tax as a prerequisite to voting. 
(a) Township. (b) Residence in Municipality. (c) Ward, 6 mos. (d) Town. 


Law on Suceession to the Presidency 
Approved July 18, 1947 


If by reason of death, resignation, removal from 
office, inability, or failure to qualify there is 
neither a President nor Vice President to discharge 
the powers and duties of the office of President, 
then the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
shall, upon his resignation as Speaker and as 
Representative, act as President. The same rule 
shall apply in the case of the death, resignation, 
removal from office, or inability of an individual 
acting as President. 

If, at the time when a Speaker is to begin the 
discharge of the powers and duties of the office 
of President there is no Speaker, or the Speaker 
fails to qualify as Acting President, then the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate, upon his resigna- 
tion as President pro tempore and as Senator, 
shall act as President. 

An individual acting as President shall continue 
to act until the expiration of the then current 
Presidential term, except that (1) if his discharge 


of the powers and duties of the office is founded in 
whole or in part in the failure of both the Presi- 
dent-elect and the Vice President-elect to qualify, 
then he shall act only until a President or Vice 
President qualifies, and (2) if his discharge of 
the powers and duties of the office is founded in 
whole or in part on the inability of the President 
or Vice President, then he shall act only until the 
removal of the disability of one of such individuals. 

If, by reason of death, resignation, removal from 
office, or failure to qualify, there is no President 
pro tempore to act as President, then the officer 
of the United States who is highest on the fol- 
lowing list, and who is not under disability to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of President, shall 
act as President: Secretary of State, Secretary 
of the Treasury, Secretary of Defense, Attorney 
General, Postmaster General, Secretary of the 
Interior, Secretary of Agriculture, Secretary of 
Commerce, Secretary of Labor. 


Major National Convention Cities 1856-1956 
For the 1956 conventions the Republicans designated San Francisco, opening date Aug. 20; the 


ocrats, Chicago, opening date Aug. 13. 
eonicant, Til., 22—Rep., 1860, 1868, 1880, 1884, 
1888, 1904, 1908, 1912, 1916, 1920, 1932, 1944, 1952. 
Dem., 1864, 1884, 1892, 1896, 1932, 1940, 1944, 1952, 


1086- Louis, Mo., 5—Rep., 1896; Dem., 1876, 1888, 
1904, 1916. 
Philadelphia, Pa., sig Bere 1856, 1872, 1900, 1940, 
; 1936, 1948. 
Beticinnat, O.,' 3—Rep., 1876; Dem., 1856, 1880. 


Baltimore, Md., 3—Rep., 1864; Dem., 1872; 1912. 
Cleveland, O., 2—Rep., 1924, 1936. 

New York City, 2—Dem., 1868, 1924. 

Kansas City, Mo. 2—Rep., 1928; Dem., 1900 
Minneapolis, Minn., 1—Rep., 1892. 

Charleston, S. C., 1—Dem., 1860. 

San Francisco, Calif., 2—Rep., 1956; Dem., 1920. 
Denver, Col., 1—Dem., 1908. 

Houston, Tex.. 1—Dem.. 1928. 
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Declaration of Jndependence 


The Declaration of Independence was adopted by the Continental Congress, in Philadelphia, on 
yale 4, 1776, and was signed by John Hancock as President and by Charles Thomson as Secretary. 


It was published first on July 6 in the Pennsylvania Evening Post. A 


of the Declaration, engrossed 


on parchment, was signed by Members of Congress on and after August 2, 1776. On January 18, 1777, 
Gungress ordered that ‘authenticated copies, with the names of the Members of Congress subscribing the 
game, be sent to each of the United States, and that they be desired to have same put upon record. 

Authenticated copies were printed in broadside form by Mary Katharine Goddard in Baltimore, where 


Congress was then in session. 


hen, in the Course of human events, it be- 
comes necessary for one people to dissolve the 
political bands which have connected nae 
with another, and to assume among the powers 0) 
the earth, the separate and equal station to wate 
Enea te ad tetrecP TS Se pkiions of mankind 
em, a decent respect to 
requires that they should declare the causes which 
impel them to the separation. 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of 
Happiness. That to secure these rights, Govern- 
Ments are instituted among Men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the gover’ . That 
whenever Form of Government becomes de- 
structive of these ends, it is the Right of the Peo- 
ple to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new 
Government, laying its foundation on such prin- 
ciples and organizing its powers in such form, as 
to them s seem most likely to effect their 
Safety and Happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dic- 
tate that Governments long established should not 
be changed for light and transient causes; 
accordingly all experience hath shewn, that man- 
kind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are 
sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing 
the forms to which they are accustomed. But when 
@ long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing 
invariably the same tats evidence a design to 
reduce them under absolute Despotism, it is their 
right, it is their duty, to throw off such Govern- 
ment, and to provide new Guards for their future 
security. Such has been the patient sufferance of 
these Colonies; and such is now the necessity 
which constrains them to alter their former Sys- 
tems of Government. The history of the present 
King of Great Britain is a history of repeated in- 
juries and usurpations, all having in direct object 
the establishment of an absolute Tyranny. over 
these States. To prove this, let Facts be sub- 
mitted to a candid world. 


wholesome and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his Governors to pass Laws 
of immediate and pressing importance, unless sus- 
pended in their operation till his Assent should be 
obtained, and when so suspended, he has utterly 
neglected to attend to them. 


He has refused to pass other Laws for the ac- 
commodation of large districts of people, unless 
those people would relinquish the right of Repre- 
sentation in the Legislature, a right inestimable to 
them and formidable to tyrants only. 


He has called together legislative bodies at 
places, unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from 
the depository of their public Records, for the sole 
purpose of fatiguing them into compliance with his 
measures, 


He has dissolved Representative Houses repeat- 
edly, for opposing with manly firmness his in- 
vasions on the rights of the people. 


He has refused for a long time, after such dis- 
solutions, to cause others to be elected; whereby 
the Legislative powers, incapable of Annihilation, 
have returned _to the People at large for. their 
exercise; the State remaining in the meantime 
exposed to all the dangers of invasion from with- 
out, and convulsions within. 


He has endeavored to prevent the population of 
these States; for that purpose obstructing the 
Laws for Naturalization of Foreigners; refusing to 
pass others to encourage their migrations hither, 
Spo aang the conditions of new Appropriations 
of Lands. 


He has obstructed the Administration of Justice, 
by refusing his Assent to Laws for establishing 
Judiciary powers. 

He has made Judges dependent on his Will 
alone, for the tenure of their offices, and the 
amount and payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of New Offices, and 
sent hither swarms of Officers to harass our peo- 
ple, and eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, Stand- 
ing Armies, without the Consent of Dar legislatures. 


° has refused his Assent to Laws, the most 


He has affected to render the Military independ- 
ent of and superior to the Civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a 
juriedichon foreign to our constitution and unac- 


ving his Assent to their 
Acts of pretended Legis] uartering 


La 
establis! therein an rai ste 
Boundaries so as to render it at once 
an example and fit instrument for introducing the 


taking 
away our Charters, abolish our most valuable 
Laws and altering fundamen’ the Forms of our 
Governments: For suspending our own Legisla- 
tures and declaring themselves invested with power 
to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 


e has abdicated Government here by declaring 
b veiias! ~ his Protection and waging War 
He has plundered our seas, ravished our Coasts, 
eos our towns, and destroyed the lives of our 


He is at this time transporting large Armies of 
foreign Mercenaries to complete the works of 
death, desolation and tyranny, already begun with 
circumstances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely 
paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and totally 
unworthy the Head of a civilized nation. 


He has constrained our fellow Citizens taken 
Captive on the high Seas to bear Arms against 
SEee OUney, Po eenrae i be ag hae of their 

an rethren, or 
their Hands. ipa ty-e 


He has excited domestic insurrections 
us, and has endeavoured to bring on the inha : 
tants of our frontiers, the merciless Indian Say- 
ages, whose are is an undis- 


the voice o 
therefore, acquiesce in the necessity ‘Which de- 


hold the rest of mankind, Enemies in Was n 


Judge of the world for the rectitude 
tions do, in the Name, and by atthoriin ohana — 


on the protection of Divine Providence, w iance 
ally pledge to each . We mutu- 
and our sacred Honor CUF Lives. our Fortunes, 


ee ae 


ees ee 
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“Signers of the Declaration of Independence 
Name, Delegate from Vocation Birthplace Born Died 
Adams, John (Mass.).....-..- Lawyer...... Braintree (Quin Mass. . |1735, Oct. 
Adams, Samuel a asl RSET Brewer...... n, Mass. . ee eveeee- 11722, Sept. 7 1808, rod 3 
Bartlett, Josiah (N. H.)...... .|Phys., Law. .|Amesbury, Mass....... 729. Noy. 2111795. May 19 
Braxton, Carter (Va.)........- ‘armer...... ing een C. H., Va .|1736. Sept. 10}1797, 10 
Carroll, .of Carroliton(Md.)|Lawyer......|Annapolis, Md..... «« «+-|1737, Sept. 20)1832, Nov. 14 
Chase, Samuel (Md.)......... SCIsG re os tee Princess Md......./1741, April 17/1811, June 19 
Cc a J.).......|Law., Fin... .|Elizal ING Sica t's eo nie . Feb. 5|1794, Sept 15 
A eas George ( A oe ee Merchant... .|Philadelphia, Pa..........|1739, March 16)1813, Jan. 23 
7, Ww (RAL as. arletemee .: ewport, a aes .-|1727, Dee. 1820, Feb. 15 
Floyd, William (N. eae oldies. Brookhaven, N. ¥ 734, Dec. 17/1821, Aug. 4 
‘lin, Benjamin (Pa.)......|Print., Pub. .|Boston, Mass... 1706, Jan. 17/1790, 17 
Gerry, Elbridge (Mass -|Marblehead, Mass. . 1744’ July 17|1814; Nov. 23 
G ett, Button -|Down Hatherly, Eng. 732 1777, M: 19 
Hall, Lyman (Ga.).. Wallingf Conn, 12/1790, Oct 19 
Hancock, John (Mass Braintree 12}1793, Oct. 8 
n, Benjamin (Va. erkeley, Va......... ; 5/1791, A 24 
Hart, John (N. J): Stonington, Conn......... 1707 1779, May 11 
Hewes, Joseph ( yl 8 Bplé.s ton, N. J.........-.-/1730, Jan. 23/1779, Nov. 10 
Heyward, Thos. Jr. .|8t. Luke's P., S. C......../1746, July 28/1809, 
ooper, William (N. C.)......|Lawyer...... Boston, Mass............|1742, June 17/1790, 
Hopkins, Stephen (R. .|Providence, R. L.......... 1707, March 7/1785, July 13 
Hopkinson, Francis (N. J.)...- Philadelphia, Pa.....-.... 737, Sept. 21/1791, May 9 
Huntington, uel (Conn.)....|Jurist....... Windham County, Conn,. .}1731, Tas 3/1796, Jan. 5 
Jefferson, Thomas (Va.).......|Lawyer...... Old Shadw: Vie sae 43, April 13/1826, July 4 
Lee, Richard Henry (Va.).....|Farmer...... Stratford, Va...... laroresntoue 1732, Jan. 20/1794, June 19 
Lee, Francis Lightfoot (Va.)...|Farmer...... tratford, Va..... Ra;elo ovate 34, Oct. 14/1797, Jan. il 
, Francis ( Merchant... .|Landaff, Wales........... 1713, March 1803, Dec. 30 
Livingston. Philip (N. Y.).....|Merchant....|Albany, N, Y..... «eee+--{1716, Jan. 15/1778, June 12 
Lynch, Thomas, Jr. (S. C.)..... Farmer...... ans. Cracks arate iat 1749, Aug. 5/1779, (atses.) 
McKean, Thomas (Del.).... |Law., Sold...|New London, Pa......... 1734, March 19|1817. June 24 
Middleton, Arthur (8S. C.).....|Farmer...... Middleton Place, 8. C./1742. June 26/1787, Jan, i 
(Charleston). . a 
me 1726, April 8)1798, Jan 22 


Morris, Lewis (N. Y.).. 
Morris, Robert (Pa.).. 
Morton, John (Pa.)... 
Nelson, Thos., Jr. (Va. 


1734, Jan. 20/1806, Ma; 8 
17. 17 Apr 


Paca, iam (Md.)..... .|1740, Oct. 31/1799, Oct. 23 
Paine, Rob’t Treat (Mass 2 mn, Mass... ...|1731, March 11]1814, May 12 
Penn, John (N. C.)...... Near Port Royal, Va...... 1741, May 7|1788, 14 
Read, George (Del.)..... ae Near North East, Md.... .|1733, Sept. ‘98, 21 
ta Caesar (Del.)........ Jurist. 2 cr. POV ERs LI Gbe tee lo clewis orcs 1728, Oct. 7\1784, June 29 
Ross, George (Pa.)........+-. Bigity (ci rence nencneee New Castle, Del.......... 1730, May 10/1779, July 14 
Rush, Benjamin (Pa.)......... Physician... . hin Sie Pa. (Philadelphia) |1745, Dec. 24/1813, April 19 
Rutledge, Edw: (Xo ee Law., Sold.. .|Charleston, 8. C. ........ 1749, Nov. 23|1800, Jan. 23 
Sherman, Roger (Conn.)...... wyer.....- Newton, Mass........... 1721, April 19/1793, July 23 
Smith, James .(Pa:) 5. <tesiioaas Lawyer....-. TROIRNG sa oe Sortarclaswsle eieee 1806, 11 
Stockton, Richard (N. J.)..... Lawyer...... Near Princeton, N. J......|1730, Oct. 1/1781, Feb. 28 
Stone, Thomas (Md.)......... WYER. 3. Charles County, Md... ...|1743 1787, Oct. 5 
Taylor, George (Pa.)......... Tron M’f'r...{Ireland......... 1 1781, Feb. 23 
Thornton, Matthew (N. H. .|Phys., Jurist. |Ireland......... 1803, June 24 
Walton, George (Ga.)......... Jurist, Sold. .|Prince Edward County, Va. 1804, Feb. Z 
Whipple, William (N. H.)..... Mer., Jurist. .| Kittery, Maine 14]1785, Nov. 28 
Williams, William (Conn.)..... Mer., Jurist..|Lebanon, Conn 23/1811, Aug. 2 
Wilson, James (Pa.). ........ arises: 2.4": Carskerdo, Scotlan 14/1798, Aug. 28 
Witherspoon, John (N. J.)..... Coll. Pres... .|Gifford, Scotland 511794, Noy. 15 
Wolcott, Oliver (Conn.)....... Jurist, Sold. .| Windsor, Conn 1|1797, Dee. i 
Wythe, George (Va.).......... Lawyer...... ar rene City. 1806, June 8 


HOW THE DECLARATION OF 


The Declaration, drawn by Jefferson, and slightly 
amended by Adams and Franklin, had been pre- 
sented to the Congress June 28, 1776. Prior to that 
(June 7) Richard Henry Lee had introduced in the 
Congress a resolution declaring ‘‘that these United 
Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and in- 
dependent states, that they are absolved from all 
allegiance to the British Crown, and that all 
political connection between them and the state 
of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dis- 
solved.” 

The resolution,.seconded by John Adams on be- 
half of the Massachusetts delegation, came up 
again June 10 when a committee of five, headed 
by Thomas Jefferson, was appointed with instruc- 
tions to embody the spirit and: purpose of the 
resolution in a declaration of independence. The 
others on the committee were John Adams, Benja- 
min Franklin, Robert R. Livingston, and Roger 
Sherman. 

The Declaration was adopted substantially as 
prepared by Jefferson, the two most significant and 
jmportant changes being the elimination of Jefier- 
son’s arraignment of tne British people and of 
King George, for encouraging and fostering the 
slave trade which Jefferson called ‘‘an execrable 
commerce.” 

Congress adopted on July 19, 1776, the following 
resolution: 


“Resolved, That the Declaration passed on the 
4th, be fairly engrossed on parchment with the title 
and stile of ‘The unanimous Declaration of the 
thirteen united States of America’ and that the 
same, when engrossed, be signed by every mem- 


ber of Congress.’ 


INDEPENDENCE WAS ADOPTED 


McKean voted for the resolution of indepen- 
dence but was with Washington’s Army when it 
Was engrossed and was not a member of Congress 
from Dec. 1776, to Jan. 30, 1778. He signed, he 
Said later, in 1781. Wythe signed about Aug. 27; 
R. H. Lee, Elbridge Gerry, and Oliver Wolcott, in 
Sept. Thornton first attended Congress on Noy. 4. 


Five Pennsylvania signers of the engrossed Dec- 
laration—Rush, Clymer, Smith, Taylor, and Ross 
—were not appointed to Congress until July 20, 
when they succeeded three Pennsylvania members 
who were in Congress on July 4 but did not support 
the Declaration. 


Robert Morris of Pennsylvania, William Williams 
of Connecticut, and Samuel Chase of Maryland 
were absent on July 4, but signed the engrossed 
Declaration on August 2. 


Oliver Wolcott of Connecticut, and George Wythe 
and Richard Henry Lee of Virginia, were absent 
on July 4 and Aug. 2. 


Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts was also absent 
on Aug. 2, and likewise signed on return to 
Congress. 


Charles Carroll of Carrollton was appointed a 
Delegate by Maryland on July 4, 1776, presented 
his credentials on July 18, and signed the engrossed 
copy of the Declaration on Aug. 2. 


The New York State convention did not, until 
July 9, authorize its delegates to approve the Dec- 
laration, and Congress was so notified on July 15, 
Four of the New York members who refrained from 
voting for lack of authority on July 4 signed the 
engrossed Declaration on Aug. 2. 
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Independence Hall and. the Liberty Bell 


Independence Hall is the central and main 
building of a group in Philadelphia, located in 
Independence Square and facing Chestnut St. 
It is connected by arcades with two 2-story 
buildings, the East and West Wings, and two 
separate corner buildings. Of the latter Congress 
Hall is at Sixth St., and Old City Hall at Fifth St. 

Independence Hall originally was the State 
House. It was begun in 1732 and completed in 
1759. The East and West Wings were intended 
to house offices. Tower and spire were completed 
by June 1753. 

The Pennsylvania Assembly occupied Assem- 
bly Hall in 1736, when the whole structure was 
far from completed. In 1775 it gave up the room 
to the Continental Congress. Here, in 1776, the 
Declaration of Independence was adopted. Here, 
in 1787, the Constitutional Convention drew up 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Congress Hall, at the west end of the group, 
Was erected in 1787 and was the seat of the United 
States Congress from 1790 to 1800, when the Con- 
gress moved to Washington, D. C. The Court 
House, or Old City Hall, at the east end, was 
built in 1790 for the municipal courts, and was 
the first seat of the United States Supreme Court. 

Little attention was paid to the building as a 
national treasure until the Marquis de la Fayette 
arrived as the guest of the United States in 1824. 
The Assembly Room was then formally called 
the Hall of Independence. It was redecorated, the 
windows receiving scarlet and blue drapes studded 
with stars. Portraits of presidents and heroes 
were placed around the walls. The steeple, which 
had been removed in 1781, was reerected. The 
name Independence Hall was officially bestowed on 
the building in 1852. On July 4, 1876, it was 
opened as a national museum. The buildings 
were designated a national shrine in 1943. Inde- 
pendence Square was made a national park 
in 1948. 

In 1955 the General Federation. of Women’s 
Clubs took over the restoration of the famous 
Assembly Hall to the state it was in when the 
Continental Congress met. Although most of the 
furniture has been lost, the records give a clear 
indication of how windsor chairs, tables with 
candles and venetian blinds were used. A silver 
inkstand made in 1752 by a Philadelphia silver- 
Smith is believed to have served the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. 


Casting of the Bell 

A new Province bell was ordered from and cast 
by Thomas Lister of Whitechapel, London, to 
celebrate the 50th year of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. The bell arrived in Philadelphia, 
Aug., 1752, and cracked during its testing. It was 
recast twice by Pass and Stow, two Philadelphia 
workmen, who placed it in position in the State 
House in June 1753; the State House was com- 
pleted six years later. The bell bears the inscrip- 
tion from Leviticus, XXV, 10: ‘‘Proclaim Liberty 
throughout all the land unto all the inhabitants 
thereof.” 

The recast Province bell, later known as the 
Liberty Bell, was hung on trusses in the State 
House yard (now called Independence Square) to 
try out its sound before raising it to the tower. 
Early in September ‘‘it was cracked by a stroke of 
the clapper during a test without any other vio- 
lence.”’ 

In the recasting the English model was broken 
up and the same metal was used with the addition 
of an ounce and one-half of American copper to a 
pound of the old bell metal to reduce the brittle- 
ness of the bell. The same form and lettering were 
preserved with the substitution of the names of 


founders, the place and the years of recasting. 
third casting of the bell with 


into 
mained until 1846. 
public exhibition as a 
Chamber in Independence Hall. It remained there 
until 1876 when it was placed on its old walnut 


and was placed in a glass case the following year, 
and in 1896 was taken back to the tower hall. In 
1915 the case was removed so that the public 
might have the opportunity to touch it. 

The measurements of the bell follow: 

Circumference around the lip, 12 feet. 

Circumference around the crown, 7 ft. 6 in. 

Lip to the crown, 3 feet. 

Height over the crown. 2 ft. 3 in. 

Thickness at lip, 3 inches. 

Thickness at crown, 114 inches. 

Weight, 2080 pounds. 

Length of clapper, 3 ft. 2 in. 

Cost, £60 14s 5d. 

The bell—always brittle—cracked in 1835 when 
it tolled at the funeral procession of Chief Justice 
John Marshall of the United States Supreme Court 


Travels and Exhibitions 


The bell has been removed from Independence 
Hall on the following occasions: 

Sept. 18, 1777—When the British Army was about 
to occupy the City of Philadelphia. The bell was 
removed from the State House for its preservation. 
It was conveyea with the heavy baggage of the 
American Army in a supply train of 700 wagons 
guarded by 200 North Carolina and Virginia 
cavalry mounted troops, to Allentown, Pa., where 
it was hidden in Zion’s Church untii June 27, 
1778, when it was returned to Philadelphia and 
rehung in the tower of Independence Hall. 

Jan. 23, 1885—Philadelphia to New Orleans, La.. 
World’s Industrial and Cotton Exposition. 

July 25, 1893—Philadelphia to Chicago, Il., 
World's Columbian Exposition. 

Oct. 24, 1895—Philadelphia to Atlanta, Ga., Cot- 
ton States and Atlanta Exposition. 

Jan. 6, 1902—Philadelphia to Charleston, S. C., 
Interstate and West Indian Exposition. 

June 15, 1903—Philadelphia to Boston, Mass.. 
Bunker Hill celebration. 

1904—Philadelphia to St. Louis, Mo.; Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition. 

Oct. 23, 1913—Philadelphia. Historical Street 
Parade, Founder’s Week celebration. 

July 4, 1915—Philadelphia to San Francisco, 
Calif.; Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

Oct. 10, 1917—Philadelphia Street Parade, First 
Liberty Loan Day. Broadcnets 


D-Day—June 6, 1944—The bell was tapped with 
a rubber mallet on two broadcasts by Mayor Ber- 
nard Samuel. The first broadcast was at 7 to 
7:15 a.m. The program started at another point 
but the mayor spoke from Independence Hall at 
about 7:12 a.m. As the program ended the mayor 
tapped the bell, once for each letter in the word 
Independence, 

The second broadcast was carried at 7:15 till 7:30 
a.m. During this broadcast the bell was again 
tapped by Mayor Samuel seven times, once for each 
letter in the word Liberty. 


The Monroe Doctrine 


President James Monroe on Dec. 2, 1823, an- 
nounced “‘as a principle in which the rights and 
interests of the United States are involved, that 
the American continents, by the free and in- 
dependent condition which they have assumed and 
maintain, are henceforth not to be considered as 
subjects for future colonization by any European 
powers.’’ Monroe explained that if any European 
power tried to interfere with the American gov- 
ernments, the United States would consider it an 
unfriendly act, “dangerous to our peace and 
safety.’’ He also pointed out that Spain could never 
subdue the new governments. 

The immediate provocation for the message was 
the proposal in Europe to overthrow new demo- 
cratic governments erected from former colonies 


of Spain. The Holy Alliance of Austria, Russia 
and Prussia, supported by France, undertook ‘to 
put an end to the system of representative gov- 
ernment.’’ Monroe published his doctrine after 
consultation with his cabinet, which included John 
Quincy Adams, secretary of state, John C. Cal- 
houn and William Wirt, and with Thomas Jeffer- 
son. The British foreign secretary, George Canning, 
also had urged such a statement. The Monroe ad- 
ministration also in 1823 denounced a ukase by the 
Russian emperor Prohibiting citizens of other na- 
tions from navigating and fishing within 100 miles 
of the Northwest coast of North America, from 
Behring Straits to Lat. N. 51. The American reply 
declared ‘“‘the American continents are no longer 
subjects for any new colonial establishments.” 
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Origin of the 


The War of Independence was con- 
ducted by delegates from the original 13 
states, called the Congress of the United 
States of America and generally known 
as the Continental Congress. In 1778 the 
Congress submitted to the legislatures of 
the states the Articles of Confederation 
and Perpetual Union, which were ratified 
by New arenire. Massachusetts, Rhode 
island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, 
North Caro ,. South Carolina and 
Georgia, and finally, in 1781, by Maryland. 

The first article of the instrument read: 
“The stile of this confederacy shall be the 
United States of America.” This did not 
Signify a sovereign nation, because the 
States delegated only those powers they 
could not handle individually, such as 
power to wage war, establish a uniform 
currency, make treaties with foreign na- 
tions and contract debts for general ex- 
penses, such as paying the army. Taxes 
for the payment of such debts were levied 
by the individual states. The president un- 
der the Articles signed himself “President 
of the United States in Congress assem- 
bled,” but here the United States were 
considered in the plural, a cooperating 
group. Canada was invited to join the 
union on equal terms but did not act. 

When the war was won it became evi- 
dent that a stronger federal union was 
needed to protect the mutual interests of 
the states. The Congress left the initiative 
to the legislatures. Virginia in January, 
1786, appointed commissioners to meet 
with representatives of other states, with 
the result that eee: tes from Virginia, 
Delaware, New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania met at Annapolis. exan~ 
der Hamilton prepared their call asking 
delegates from all states to meet in Phila- 
delphia in May, 1787, “‘to render the Con- 
stitution of the Federal government ade- 
quate to the exigencies of the union.” 


Constitution 


Congress endorsed the plan Feb. 21, 1787. 
Delegates were appointed by all states ex- 
t e Island 


ce od ‘ 

The convention met May 14, 1787. George 
Washington was chosen president (pre- 
siding officer). The states certifi 65 
delegates, but 10 did not attend. The work 
was done by 55, not all of whom were 
present at all sessions. Of the 65 quanaes 
delegates, 16 failed to sign, and actu- 
ally signed Sept. 17, 1787, some with 
reseryations. Washington sent the Con- 
stitution to eae with a cove let- 
ter and that body, Sept. 28, 1787, ordered 
it sent to the legislatures, “in order to be 
submitted to a convention of delegates 
chosen in each state by the people 
thereof.” : 

In 1911 Max Farrand declared 74 dele- 
gates had been named and 19 failed to 
attend. His count was repeated by Charles 
Warren and other historians. Actually the 
9 additional persons in Farrand’s list re- 
fused to accept appointment and hence 
Were never delegates, and were not 
counted as absentees by the convention. 


The Constitution was ratified by votes of state 
conventions as follows: Delaware, Dec. T, 1787, 
unanimous; Pennsylvania, Dec. 12, 1787, 43 to 23; 
New Jersey, Dec. 18, 1787, unanimous; Georgia, 
Jan, 2, 1788, unanimous; Connecticut, Jan, 9, 1788, 
128 to 40; Massachusets, Feb. 6, 1788, 187 to 168; 
Maryland, April 28, 1788, 63 to 11; South Carolina, 
May 23, 1788, 149 to 73; New Hampshire, June 
21, 1788, 57 to 46; Virginia, June 26, 1788, 89 to 
79; New York, July 26, 1788, 30 to 27. Nine states 
were needed to establish the operation of the 
Constitution ‘‘between the states so ratifying the 
same’’ and New Hampshire was the ninth state, 
The government did not declare the Constitution 
in effect until the first Wednesday in March, 1789, 
which was March 4. After that North Carolina 
ratified it Novy. 21, 1789, 197 to 77; and Rhode 
Island May 29, 1790, 34 to 32. Vermont in con- 
vention ratified it Jan. 10, 1790, and by act of 
Congress approved Feb. 19, 1791, was admitted 
into the Union as the 14th state. 


Text of the Constitution 


Original Seven Articles 


PREAMBLE 

We, the people of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect Union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquility, provide for the common de- 
fense, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, 
do ordain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America, 

ARTICLE L 
Section 1—(Legislative powers; in whom 
vested: ) 

All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States 
which shall consist of a Senate and House o 
Representatives. 

Section 2—(House of Representatives, how 
and by whom chosen. Qualifications of a Rep- 
resentative. Representatives and direct taxes, 
how apportioned. Enumeration. Vacancies to 

be filled. Power of choosing officers, and of 
impeachment, ) 

1. The House of Representatives shall be com- 
posed of members chosen every second year by the 
people: of the several States, and the electors in 
each State shall have the qualifications requisite 
for electors of the most numerous branch of the 
State Legislature, 

- No person shall be a Representative who shall 
not have attained to the age of twenty-five years 
and been seven years a citizen of the United States 
and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant 
of that State in which he shall be chosen, 

3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be ap- 
portioned among the several States which may be 
included within this Union according to their re- 
spective numbers, which shall be determined by 
adding to the whole number of free persons, in- 
cluding those bound to service for a term of years, 
and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all 
other persons. The actual enumeration shall be 


Delaware, 1; Maryland, 6; Vir inia, 10; : 
Carolina, 5; South Carolina, 5, Sane Geoeinn oe 
4. When vacancies happen in the representation 


5. Thi 
their Speaker and other officers 
sole aeorer 2 ey amrdeesae Perel es Rs 
ection 3—(Senators, h 
ee: eer classified. State ison Be 
© make temporary appointments, i 
Qualifications of a Senator. President. “ot the 


vacated at 
of the second class at the expiration of the fourth 


be chi 
every second year; and if vacancies happen by 


resignation or otherwise during the recess of the 


Meeting of the Legislature, which shall then fill 


such vacancies, 

3. be a Senator who shall not 
of thirty years, and been 
tates, and who 


n tant of that 

State for which he shali be chosen. 

Rae The Vice-President of the United States shall 
President of the Senate, but shall have no vote 

vise they be equally divided. 

- The Senate shall choose their other officers. 
sy also a President pro tempore, in the absence of 
the Vice-President, or when he shall exercise the 
Office of the President of the United States. 
ee The Senate shall have the sole power to try all 

Z Pe nente. When sitting for that purpose, they 
aoa be on oath or affirmation. When the President 

. of the United States is tried, the Chief Justice shall 

ce reside; and no person shall be convicted without 

Ms ae of two-thirds of the members 

. 7. Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not 

F extend further than to removal from office, and dis- 

2 Qualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, 

trust, or profit under the United States; but the 

party convicted shall nevertheless be liable and 
subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and punish- 
ment, according to law. 

Section 4—(Times, etc., of holding elections, 

: how prescribed. One session in each year.) 

1. The times, places and manner: of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives shall be 
peecrived in each State by the Legislature thereof; 

ut the Congress may at any time by law make or 
alter such regulations, of 
choosing Senators. 

re 2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in 

| - every year, and such meeting shall be on the first 
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except as to Pp. 


Monday in December, unless they shall by law 
appoint a different day. 

Section 5—(Membership, Quorum, Adjourn- 
ments, Rules. Power to punish or expel. Jour- 
nal. Time of adjournments, how limited, etc.) 
1. Each House shall be the judge of the elections, 

returns, and qualifications of its own members, and 

@ Majority of each shall constitute a quorum to do 
business; but a smaller number may adjourn from 

» day to day, and may be authorized to compel the 
; attendance of absent members in such Manner and 
_under such penalties as each House may provide. 

2. Each. House may determine the rules of its 

/ roceedings, punish its members for disorderly 
havior, and with the concurrence of two-thirds 


paps a member. 

. Each House shall keep a journal of its proceed- 
ings, and from time to time publish the same, 
excepting such parts as may in their judgment 
require secrecy; and the yeas and nays of the 
members of either House on any question shall, at 
the desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered 
on the journal. 

4, Neither House, during the session on Congress 
shall, without the consent of the other, adjourn for 
more than three days, nor to any other place than 
thet in which the two Houses shall be sitting. 

Section 6—(Compensation. Privileges. _ Dis- 
qualifications in certain cases.) 

1. The Senators and Representatives shall re- 
ceive a compensation for their services to be ascer- 
tained by law, and paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States. They shall in all cases, except trea- 
son, felony, and breach of the-peace, be privi- 
leged from arrest during their attendance at the 
session of their-respective Houses, and in going to 
and returning from the same; and for any speech 
or debate in eee pues they shall not ques- 

med in any other place. fe 
or ag ° Senator or’ Representative shall, during 
the time for which he was elected, be appointed to 
any civil office under the authority of the United 
States which shall have been created, or the emolu- 
ments whereof shall have been increased during 
such time; and no person holding -any office under 
the United States shall be a member of either 
House during his continuance in office. 

Section 7—(House to originate all revenue 
bills. Veto. Bill may be passed by two-thirds 
of each House, notwithstanding, ete. Bill, not 
returned in ten days, to become a law. Pro- 
visions as to orders, concurrent resolutions, 


etc.) 

. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in 
. the House of Representatives, but the Senate may 
ropose or concur with amendments, as on other 
ills. 

‘ ” Every bill which shall have passed the House of 
| Representatives, and acor Benaie Se Aad ue 
resen 
Ree te hea he shall sign it, but if 
i ted Be rail 
y tse in which it shail have originated, who sha 
rit ys objections at large on their journal, and 
[Sg oe to reconsider i 


the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objec- 
tions, to the other House, 
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Legislature of .any State, the Executive thereof be reconsidered; if hirds 
may make temporary appointment until the next that House it Shaul pocorn ose ad es aa 


cases the votes of both Houses shall be determined 

yeas and nays, and the names of the persons 
voting for and against the bill shall be entered on 
the journal of each House respectively. If any bill 
shall not be returned by the President within ten 
days (Sundays exce) ted) after it shall have been 
presented to him, the same shall be a law in like 
manner as if he had signed it, unless the Congress 
by their adjournment prevent its return; in which 
case it shall not be a law. 

3. Every order, resolution, or vote to which the 
concurrence of the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives may be necessary (except on a question of 
adjournment) shall be presented to the President 
of the United States, and before the same shall 
take effect shall be ee by him, or being dis- 
approved by him, shall be xepaSee by two-thirds 
of the Senate and the House of Representatives, ac- 
cording to the rules and limitations prescribed in 
the case of a bill. 

Section 8—(Powers of Congress.) 

1. The Congress shall have power 

To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises to pay the debts and provide for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare of the United 
States; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be 
uniform throughout the United States. 

2. To borrow money on the credit of the United 
States. 

3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
— among the several States and with the Indian 
tribes. 

4. To establish a uniform rule of naturalization 
and uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies 
throughout the United States. 

5. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and 
of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and 
measures. 

6. To provide for the punishment of counterfeit- 
ing the securities and current coin of the United 


States. 

7, To establish post-offices and post-roads. 

8. To promote the progress of science and useful 
arts by securing for limited times to authors and 
inventors the exclusive rights to their respective 
writings and discoveries. 

9. To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme 
Court. 

10. To define and punish piracies and felonies 
committed on the high seas, and offences against 
the law of nations. 

11. To declare war, grant letters of marque and 
reprisal, and make rules concerning captures on 
land and water. 

12. To raise and support armies, but no appropri- 
ation of money to that use shall be for a longer 
term than two years. 

13. To provide and maintain a navy. 

14. To make rules for the government and regula- 
tion oi the land and naval forces. 

15.-To provide for calling forth the militia to 
execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrec- 
tions, and repe)] invasions. 

16. To provide for organizing, arming, and dis- 
ciplining the militia, and for governing such part 
of them as may be employed in the service of the 
United States, reserving to the States respectively 
the appointment of the officers, and the authority 
of training the militia according to the discipline 
prescribed by Congress. 

17. To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever over such district (not exceeding ten 
miles square) as may, by cession of particular 
States and the acceptance of Congress, become the 
seat of Government of the United States, and to 
exercise like authority over all places purchased by 
the consent of the Legislature of the State in which 
the same shall be, for the erection of forts, tir 
zines, arsenals, dockyards, and other needful build- 
ings;—Ard 

18. To make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the forego- 
ing powers and all other powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Government of the United 
States, or in any department or officer thereof. 

Section 9—(Provision as to migration or 
importation of certain persons. Habeas Cor- 
pus. Bills of attainder, etc. Taxes, how ap- 
portioned. No export duty. No commercial 
preference. Money, how drawn from Treas- 
ury, etc. No titular nobility. Officers not to 
receive presents, etc.) 

1. The migration or importation of such persons 
as any of the States now existing shall think proper 
to admit shall not be prohibited by the Congress 
prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eight, but a tax or duty may be imposed on such 
importation, not exceeding ten dollars for each 
person. 

2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
shall not be suspended, unless when in cases of ree 
bellion or invasion the public safety may require it. 

3. No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall 
be passed. 

4. No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, 
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before directed to be taken. 

ep, No, tax oF duly hall be laid on articles ex- 
6. No preference shail be given by any regulation 

ls bound to or 


a 


i from the Treasury 
+but in consequence of appropriations made by law: 
ar ste POUt gatent of the receipts 


8. No title of nobility shall be granted the 
ted States n ho any office of 
7 Sa ee under Lorene without Aare vice 
sent 0! mgress, accept of any present, emolu- 
ment, office, or title of any kind whatever from 
any iD prince, or foreign state. 
Section 10— (States prohibited from the ex- 
ercise of c powers.) 

1. No State shall enter in a treaty, alliance, 
or confederation, grant letters Marque and ree 
prisal, coin money, emit bills of credit, make any- 
thing but gold and silver coin a tender in payment 
of debts, pass bill of attainder, ex post facto 
law, or law ei Ting the obligation of contracts, 
or grant any title of nobility. 

2. No State 


Congress. 

3. No State shall, without the consent of Gone 
gress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships 
of war in time of peace, enter into agreement or 
compact with another State, or with a foreign 
Power, or engage in war, unless actually invaded. 
or in such imminent danger as will not admit of 


delay. 
ARTICLE Ii. 


Section 1—(President: his term of office. 
Electors of President; number and how 
appointed, Electors to vote om same day. 
Qualification of President. On whom his duties 
devolve in case of his removal, death, etc, Pres- 
ident’s compensation. His oath of office.) 

1, The pepcunye pare shall be vested in a Pres- 
ident of the United States of America. He shall 
hold his office during the term of four years, and 
together with the Vice President, chosen for the 
same term, be elected as follows: 

2, Each State shall appoint, in such manner as 
the Legislature thereof may direct, a number of 
electors equal to the whole number of Senators and 
Representatives to which the State may be en- 
titled in the Congress; but no Senator or Repre- 
sentative or person holding an office of trust or 
profit under the United States shall be appointed 
an elector. 

(*The electors shall meet in their respective 
States and vote by ballot for two ersons, of whom 
one at least shall not be an inhabitant of the same 
State with themselves. And they shall make a list 
of all the persons voted for, and of the number of 
votes for each, which list they shall sign and cer- 
tify and transmit, sealed, to the seat of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, directed to the Pres- 
ident of the Senate. The President of the Senate 
shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, open all the certificates, and the 
votes shall then be counted. The person having 
the greatest number of votes shall be the President, 
if such number be a majority of the whole number 
of electors appointed, and if there be more than 
one who have such a majority, and have an equal 
number of votes, then the House of Representatives 
shall immediately choose by ballot one of them for 
President; and if no gee have a majority, then 
from the five highest on the list the said House 
shall in like manner choose the President. But in 
choosing the President, the vote shall be taken by 
States, the representation from each State havin 
one vote. A quorum, for this purpose, shall consis 
of a member or members from two-thirds of the 
States, and a majority of all the States shall be 
necessary to a choice. In every case, after the 
choice of the President, the person having the 
Sreatest number of votes of the electors shall be 
the Vice-President, But if there should remain 
two or more who have equal votes, the Senate shall 
shoo eS oem oe Pett the ees President.) 

is clause has m superseded by the 
12th amendment.) % 

3. The Congress may determine the time ot 
choosing the electors and the day on which they 
shall give their votes, which day shall be the same 
throughout the United States. 

4. No person except a natural born citizen, or a 
citizen of the United States at the time of the 
adoption of this Constitution, shall be eligible to 
he office of President; neither shall any person 
he eligible to that office who shall not have attained 


veasa a nostionn: Hane 
qualification of the Viee President, see 
Hed of the 


from 
to 


which he shall 
receive within that period any other emolument 
from _the United States or any of : 

7. Before he enter on the execution of his office 
he shall take the following oath or affirmation: 

“I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faith- 
fully execute the office of President of the United 
States, and will, to the best of ability. preserve, 
Eroneey and defend the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

Section 2—(President to be Commander-in- 

ppt oP ova! require a — Cabinet 
fficers, .» May pard Treaty-making 
wer. Nomination of certain officers. When 
resident may fill vacancies.) 

1. The President shall be Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States, and of 
the militia of the several States : 
the actual service of the United States; he may 


fices, and he shall have power to grant re- 
Dries and pardons for offenses against the United 
Btates except in cases of impeachment. 

2. He shall have power by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate to make treaties, pro- 
vided two-thirds of the Senators present concur; 
and he shall nominate and by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate shall appoint ambassa- 
dors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of 
the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the 
United States whose appointments are not herein 
otherwise provided for, and which shall be estab- 
lished by law; but the Congress may by law vest the 
appointment of such inferior officers as they think 

roper in the President alone, in the courts of 

w, or in the heads of departments. 

3. The President shall have power to fill up all 
vacancies { may happen during the recess of 
the Senate by granting commissions, which shall 
expire at the end of their next session. 

Section 3—(President shall communicate to 

gress. He may convene and adjourn Con- 

gress, in case of disagreement, ete. Shall re- 
ceive Ambassadors, execute laws, and co: 

sion officers.) 

He shall from time to time give to the Gongress 
information of the state of the Union, and recom- 
mend to their consideration such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, on 
extraordinary occasions, convene both Houses, or 
either of them, and in case of disagreement be- 
tween them with respect to the time of adjourn- 
ment, he may adjourn them to such time as he shall 
think proper; he shall receive ambassadors and 
other public ministers; he shall take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed, and shall commission 
all the officers of the United States. 

Section 4—(All civil offices forfeited for 
certain crimes, ) 

The President, Vice-President, and all civil offl- 
cers of the United States shall be removed from 
office on impeachment for and conviction of trea- 
son, bribery or other high crimes and misdemean- 


ors. 
ARTICLE UI 


Section 1—(Judicial powers, Tenure. Com- 
ensation.) 
he judicial power of the United States shall be 
vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior 
courts as the Congress may from time to time or- 
dain and establish. The judges, both of the-Su- 
preme and inferior courts, shall hold their offices 
during good behavior, and shall at stated times 
receive for their services a compensation which 
a not be diminished during their continuance in 
office. 
Section 2—(Judicial power; to what cases it 
extends. Original jurisdiction of Supreme 
Court Appellate. Trial by jury, ete. 


where, 7 
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States shall be a party; to controversies between 
two or more States, between a State and citizens 
= another e ‘ween citizens of different 
tates, between citizens of the same State claiming 
lands under grants of different States, and between 
a State. or the citizens thereof, and foreign states, 
citizens, or subjects. 
(This section is abridged by Article XI of the 
gif al casey affecting ambassadors, other pub- 
- all cases affec ambassadors, other pu 
He ministers, and consuls, and those in which a 
State shall be party, the S 8) 
have original jurisdiction. In all the other cases 
before mentioned the Supreme Court shall have 
appellate jurisdiction both as to law and fact, with 
such exceptions and under such regulations as the 
Congress. shall make. 
3. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of im- 
op rene shall be by jury, and such trial shall 
held in the State where the said crimes shall 
have been committed; but when not committed 
within any State the trial shail be at such 
places as the Congress may by law have directed. 
Section 3—(Treason defined. Proof of. Pun- 
ishment of.) 

1. Treason against the United States shall con- 
sist only in levying war against them, or in adher- 
ing to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. 
No person shall be convicted of treason unless on 
the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt 
act, or on confession in open court. 

2. The Congress shall have power to declare the 
punishment of treason, but no attainder of trea- 
son shall work corruption of blood or forfeiture ex- 
cept during the life of the person attainted. 


ARTICLE IV. 

Section 1—(Each State to give credit to the 

ublic acts, etc., of every other State.) 

ull faith and credit shall be given in each State 

to the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings 
of every other State. And the Congress may by 
general laws prescribe the manner in which such 
acts, records, and proceedings shall be proved, and 
the effect therof. 

Section. 2—(Privileges of citizens of each 
State. Fugitives from justice to be delivered 
up. Persons held to service having escaped, 
to be delivered up.) 

1. The citizens of each State shall be entitled to 
all privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several States. 

2. A person charged in any State with treason, 
felony, or other crime, who shall flee from justice, 
and be found in another State, shall, on demand 
of the Executive authority of the State from which 
he fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the State 
having jurisdiction of the crime. 

3. No person held to service or labor in one 
State, under the laws thereof, escaping into an- 
other shall in consequence of any law or regula- 
tion therein, be discharged from such service or 
labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the 
party to whom such service or labor may be due. 

(See 13th amendment.) 

Section 3—(Admission of new States. Power 
of Congress over territory and other property.) 
1. New States may be admitted by the Congress 

into this Union; but no new State shall be formed 
or erected within the jurisdiction of any other 
State, nor any State be formed by the junction of 
fwo or more States, or parts of States, without the 
consent of the Legislatures of the States concerned, 
as well as of the Congress F 

2. The Congress shall have power to dispose of 
and make all needful rules and regulations respect- 
ing the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States; and nothing in this Constitution 
shall be so construed as to prejudice any claims of 
the United States, or of any particular State. 

Section 4—(Republican orm of government 
guaranteed. Each State to be protected.) 

The United States shall guarantee to every State 
in this Union a Republican form of government, 
and shall protect each of them against invasion, 
and, on application of the Legislature, or of the 


lace or . 


Executive (when the Legislature cannot be (cone 
vened) aga. domestic violence. 


ARTICLE V. 
(Constitution: how amended, Proviso.) 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both 
Houses deem it necessary, shall propose 
amendments to this Constitution, or, on the appli- 
cation of the Legislatures of two-thirds of the 
several States, shall call a convention for a 
ing amendments, which in either case, be 
valid to all intents and Pu as part of this 
Constitution, when ratified by the Legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States, or by conven= 
tions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the 
other mode of ratification may be Fe = b: 
the Congress, provided that no amendment wh 
may be made prior to the year one thousand eight 


the First Article; and that no State, without its 
consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in 


RCH ARTICLE VI. 
(Certain debts, etc., declared valid, Suprem- 
acy of Constitution, treaties, and laws of the 
nited States. Oath to support Constitution, 
y whom taken. No religious test.) 

1. All debts contracted and engagements entered 
into before the adoption of this Constitution shall 
be as valid against the United States under this 
Constitution as under the Confederation. 

2. This Constitution and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in Poa thereof 


trary_notwithstanding. 

. The Senators and Representatives before 
mentioned, and the members of the several State 
Legislatures, and all executive and judicial offi- 
cers, both of the United States and of the several 
States, shall be bound by oath or affirmation to 
support this Constitution; but no religious test 
shall ever be required as a qualification to any 
office or public trust under the United States. 


ARTICLE VII. 

~ went ratification shall establish Constitu- 

ion. 

The ratification of the Conventions of nine 
States shall be sufficient for the establishment of 
ove Constitution between the States so ratifying 
the same. 

Done in convention by the unanimous consent of 
the States present the 17th day of September in 
the year of our Lord 1787, and of the independence 
of the United States of America the 12th. In wit- 
ness whereof we have hereunto subscribed our 
names. 

George Washington, president and deputy from 
Virginia. i” s 

New Hampshire—John Langdon, Nicholas Gil- 
man. 

Massachusetts—Nathaniel Gorham, Rufus King. 

Connecticut—Wm. Saml. Johnson, Roger Sher- 


man. 

New York—Alexander Hamilton. 

New Jersey—Wil: Livingston, David Brearley, 
Wm. Paterson, Jona. Dayton. 

Pennsylvania—B. Franklin, Thomas Mifiin, 
Robt. Morris, Geo. Clymer, Thos. Fitzsimons, 
Jared Ingersoll, James Wilson, Gouv. Morris. 

Delaware—Geo. Read, Gunning Bedford, Jun., 
John Dickinson, Richard Bassett, Jaco: Broom. 

Maryland—James McHenry, Dan. Jenifer, of St. 
Thomas, Dan. Carroll. 

Virginia—John Blair, James Madison, Jr. 

North ee ees Blount, Rich’d Dobbs 
Speight, Hugh Williamson. 

*South Carolina—J. Rutledge, Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney, Charles Pinckney, Pierce Butler. 

Georgia—William Few, Abr. Baldwin. 

Attest: William Jackson, Secretary. 


Ten Original Amendments (Bill of Rights) 


(In force December 15, 1791) 
Opposition in and out of Congress to the Constitution, in that it was not sufficiently explicit as 


to individual and State rights, le 


d to an agreement to submit to the people immediately after the 


adoption of the Constitution a number of safeguarding amendments. 


it was that the First Congress, at its first session, in the City of New York, Sept. 25, 1789, 
erpntteed t0 the States twelve proposed amendments—A Bill-of Rights as it has been popularly called. 


reamble to the resohition offering the proposed amendments, Congress said: ‘"The conven- 
ions ra 2 number of the States having at the time of their adopting. the Constitution, expressed a 
desire, in order to prevent misconstruction or abuse of its powers, that further declaratory and restric- 
tive clauses should be added, and as extending the ground of public confidence in the government will 


best insure the beneficent ends of its institution, 


be it resolver,’’ etc. 


of these amendments (now commonly known as one to ten inclusive, but in reality three to 
frie inclusive) were ratified by the States as follows—New Jersey, (Nov. 20, 1789); Maryland, (Dec. 
19, 1789); North Carolina, (Dec. ee 1789); South Carolina, (Jan. 19, 1790); New Hampshire, (Jan. 25 


1790); Delaware, (Jan. 28, 1790); 


ennsylvania, (March 10, 1790); New York, (Feb. 24, 1790); Rhode 


June 11, 1790); Vermont, (Nov. 3, 1791); Virginia, (Dec. 15, 1791); Massachusetts, (March 2, 
Islands (June (March 18, 1939); Connecticut, (April 19, 1939). These original ten ratified amendments 
appear in order on the next page as Article I to X inclusive. 


2 ee ne 


ARTICLE Iv. 


Bor in time of war but in a manner to be Pr 
{Right Search id Seizure Regulated.) 
The hee the pene to_be secure in their 


persons, , papers, and effects, against unrea- 
sonable searches ag seizures, 

cause, supported by oath or 
ticularly describing the place to be 
the persons or things to seized. 


Property Not Be 
Taken for Public Use Without Compensa 
No person shall be held to answer for 


indictment of a Grand Jury, except in cases 

in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when 
in actual service, in time of war or public danger; 
nor shall any person be subject for the same offense 
to be twice put in jeop of life or limb; nor 
shall be compelled in any case to be a wit- 


Amendmenis Since 


ARTICLE XI. 
Judicial Powers Construed. 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislature of the several States by the Third Con- 
gress on the 5th of March 1794, and was declared 
to have been ratified in a message from the Pres- 
ident to Congress, dated Jan. 8, 1798. 


The judicial power of the United States shall not 
be ee to peo. $9 any = in — Pie 
commen or prosecu against one o: e 
States, by citizens of another State, or by citizens 
or subjects of any foreign state. 

(it was on Jan. 5, 1798, that Secretary of State 
Pickering received from 12 of the States authenti- 
cated ratifications, and informed President John 
Adams of that fact.) 

As a result of recent research in the Department 
of State, it is now established that the Eleventh 
Amendment became part of the Constitution on 
Feb. 7, 1795, for on that date it had been ratified 
by twelve States as follows: 

(1) New York, (March 27, 1794); (2) Rhode Is- 
land, (March 31, 1794); (3) Connecticut, (May 8, 
1794); (4) New Hampshire, (June 16, 1794); (5) 
Massachusetts, (June 25, 1794); (6) Vermont, (be- 


tween Oct. 9, 1794 and Nov. 9, 1794); (7) Vir- 
ia, (Noy, 18, 1794); (8) Georgia, (Nov. 29, 1794): 
9) Kentucky, (Dec. 7, 1794); (10) Maryland, (Dec. 


26, 1794); (11) Delaware, (Jan. 23, 1795); (12) 
North Carolina, (Feb. 7, 1795). 

On June 1, 1796, more than a year after the 
Eleventh Amendment had become part of the Con- 
stitution (but before anyone was officially aware of 
this), Tennessee had been admitted as a State; 
but not until Oct. 16, 1797, was a certified copy of 
the resolution of Congress proposing the amend- 
ment sent to the Governor of Tennessee (John 
Sevier) by Secretary of State Pickering, whose 
office was then at Trenton, New Jersey, because of 
the epidemic of yellow fever at Philadelphia; it 
seems, however, that the Legislature of Tennessee 
took no action on the Eleventh Amendment, owing 
doubtless to the fact that public announcement of 
its adoption was made soon thereafter. 

Besides the necessary twelve States, one other, 
South Carolina, ratified the Eleventh Amendment, 
but this action was not taken until Dec. 4, 1797: 
the two remaining States, New Jersey and Penn- 
Sylvania, failed to ratify. 


ARTICLE XI. 


Manner of Choosing President and Vice-President. 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Eighth 
Congress (Dec. 12, 1803), and was declared to have 


exloy the'Heht to E'opesdy and puoue cial, oy am 

t 

oe Tent te te Since and “district, wherein 
shall have been committed, which dis- 
Sees et ee eee 

and to be nature and cause of the 

accusal Sg ine BE 

ainst him; ve ee 

ta witnesses in his favor, and to have the as- 

sistance of counsel for his 


CLE 
. (Right of Trial by Jury.) ; 
In suits at common law, where the value in con- 
frist be Se ee ee 
erg ae Gig et ea 


ARTICLE fx. 
(Bule of Construction of Constitution.) 
The enumeration in the Constitution of certain 
ights shall not be construed to deny or disparage 
ers retained by the people. 


ARTICLE X. 
(Rights of States Under Constitution.) 

The powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are oe to the States respectively, or 
people. 


the Bill of Rights 


been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary Ms 
State (September 25, 1804). It was ratified by 1 
of the 17 states and was rejected by Connecticut, 
Delaware, Massachusetis and New Hampshire. 


The Electors shall meet in their respective States, 
and vote by ballot for President and Vice -Prectinet 
one of whom at least shall not be an inhabitant of 
the same State with themselves; they shall name 
in their ballots the person vo for as President, 
and in distinct ballots the rson voted for as 
Vice-President; and they shall make distinct lists 
of all persons voted for as President and of 
persons voted for as Vice-President, and of 
humber of votes for each, which lists the 
8 and ce . and transmit, sealed, to ¢ 
of the Government of the United States 


: @ person 
having the atest number of votes for 
shall be the President. if such number be» mena 
ity of the whole number of Electors appointed; and 
if no person have such majority, then from the 
rsons Having Sue highest numbers, not Sree 
hree, on the list of those voted for as Presiden‘ 
the House of Representatives shall choose im 
mediately, by ballot the President. But in choosing 
the ‘President, the votes shall be taken by States. 
the representation from each State having ong 
vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a 
member or members from two-thirds of the States 
and a majority of all the States shall be nece. 
to a choice. And if the House of Representatives 
shall not choose a President, whenever the ‘ht 
of choice shall devolve upon them, before 
fourth day of March next following, then the Vice. 
President shall act as President,’ as in case of 
the death or other constitutional disability of the 
President. The person having the greatest number 
of votes as Vice-President shall be the Vice-Presi- 
dent if such number be a mInajority of the whole 
number of Electors appointed, a no person 
have a majority, then, from the two highest num- 
bers on the list the Senate shall choose the Vice- 
President; a quorum for the purpose shall consist 
of two-thirds of the whole number of Senators, 
and a majority of the whole number shall be 
necessary to a choice. But no person constitution- 
ally ineligible to the office of President shall be 
eligible to that of Vice-President of the United 


States. 
TITLES OF NOBILITY 


Congress, (May 1, 1810), proposed 
the following Amendment io the Constitaeee ee 
If any ci of the United States shall accept, 
claim, receive, or retain any title of nobility or 


~ 
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honor, or shall, without the consent of Congress, 
t and retain any present, pension, office, or 
emolument of any kind whatever, from any em- 


ase to be nited States and 
be incapable of holding Office of trust or 
Profit under them or either of them.” 

I yi ratifi 


. 21, 181 
as 13, 1811); North Carolina, (Dec. 23, 
-aaptherr eb. 27, 1812); New Hampshire, 


jected 
1811); Connecticut, (May session, 1813); 
Carolina approved by Senate Nov. 38, 1811, report- 
ed unfavorably in House and not further consid- 
ered Dec. 7, 1813; Rhode Island ASCEr. 15, 1814). 
The amendment failed, not having sufficient 
ratifications. 


. TO PROHIBIT INTERFERING WITH SLAVERY, 


The Corwin Amendment. 


Congress (March 2, 1861), in a joint resolution 
signed by President James Buchanan, proposed to 
the States the following Amendments the Con- 
stitution: 

“No amendment shall be made to the Constitu- 
tion which will authorize or give to Congress the 
power to abolish or interfere, within any State, 
with the domestic institutions thereof, including 
that of persons held to labor or service by the laws 


of said State.’’ 

(March 13, 1861); Maryland, 
(Jan. 10, 186 i Feb. 14, 
1862). The amendment failed, f @ suffi- 
cient number of ratifications, 


THE RECONSTRUCTION AMENDMENTS 


The 13th, 14th and 15th Amendments to the 
Constitution are commonly known as the Recon- 
struction Amendments, inasmuch as they followed 
the Civil War, and were drafted by Republicans 
who were bent on imposing their own policy of 
reconstruction on the South. Post-bellum legisla- 
tures there—Mississippi, South Carolina, Georgia, 
for example—had set up laws which, it was 
charged, were contrived to perpetuate Negro slavery 
under other names. 


ARTICLE XIII. 
Slavery Abolished. 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several states by the Thirty- 
eighth Congress (Feb. 1, 1865), and was declared 
to have been ratified in a proclamation by the 
Secretary of State (Dec. 18, 1865). It finally was 
ratified by 33 of the 36 States. 


The Amendment when first proposed by a resolu- 
tion in Congress, was passed by the Senate, 38 to 
6, on April 8, 1864, but was defeated in the House, 
95 to 66 on June 15, 1864. On reconsideration by 
the House, on Jan. 31, 1865, the resolution passed, 
119 to 56. It was approved by President Lincoln 
on Feb. 1, 1865, although the Supreme Court had 
decided, in 1798, that the President has nothing 
to do with the proposing of amendments to the 
Constitution, or their adoption. 

1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, ex- 
cept as a punishment for crime whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within 
the United States, or any place subject to their 
jurisdiction. 

2. Congress shall have power by appropriate 
legislation, to enforce the provisions of this article. 


ARTICLE XIV. - 
Citizenship Rights Not to Be Abridged. 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislature of the several States by the Thirty- 
ninth Congress (June 16, 1866), and was declared 
to have been ratified in a proclamation by the 
Secretary of State (July 28, 1868). The amend- 
ment got the support of 23 Northern States; it was 
rejected by Delaware (Feb. 7. 1867), ratified (Feb. 
1901); Kentucky, Maryland, and 10 Southern 
States. California took no action. Subsequently it 
was ratified by the 10 Southern States. 


The 14th amendment was adopted only by virtue 
of ratification subsequent to earlier rejections. 
Newly constituted legislatures in both North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina, respectively, (July 4 
and 9. 1868) ratified the proposed amendment, 
although earlier legislatures had rejected the pro- 

sal. The Secretary of State issued a proclama~- 
jon which, though doubtful_as to the effect of 
attempted withdrawals by New York and New 
Jersey, entertained no doubt as to the validity of 


sed a 
ent to 
a part of the Constitution and directed the 
Secretary of State so to promulgate it. The 
Secretary waited, however, until the newly con- 

ture of Georgia had ratified the 
amendment, subsequent to an earlier rejection, 


before the promulgation of the ratification of the 
new amendment, 


1. All persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are 
citizens of the United States and of the State 
wherein they reside. No State shall make or en- 
force any law which shall abridge the Ents 
or immunities of citizens of the United States, nor 
shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law, nor deny 
to any person within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. 


Apportionment of Representatives in Congress. 


of the United States aps Peete in Coneress, 
the executive and judicial officers of a State. or the 
members of the Lorelei thereof, is denied to 
any of the male inhabitants of such State, being 
twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the United 
States, or in any way abridged, except for partici- 
pation in rebellion, or other crime, the basis of 
representation therein shall be reduced in the 
proportion which the number of such male citizens 
shall bear to the whole number of male citizens 
twenty-one years of age in such State. 


Power of Congress to Remove Disabilities 
of United States Officials for Rebellion. 


3. No person shall be a Senator or Represent- 
ative in Congress, or Elector of President and 
Vice-President or hold any office, civil or military, 
under the United States, or under any State, who, 
having previously taken an oath, as 2 member of 
Congress, or as an officer of the United States. 
or as a member of any State Legislature or as an 
executive or judicial officer of any State, to support 
the Constitution of the United States, shall have 
engaged in Insurrection or rebellion against the 
same, or given aid or comfort to the enemies 
thereof. But Congress may, by a vote of two-thirds 
of each House, remove such disability. 


What Public Debts Are Valid. 


4. The validity of the public debt of the United 
States, authorized by law, including debts incurred 
for payment of pensions and bounties for services 
in suppressing insurrection and rebellion, shall not 
be questioned. But neither the United States nor 
any State shall assume or pay any debt or obliga- 
tion incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion 
against the United States, or any claim for the 
loss or emancipation of any slave; but all such 
debts, obligations, and claims shall be held illega! 
and void. 

5. The Congress shall have power to enforce by 
appropriate legislation the provisions of this 
article. 


ARTICLE XV. 
Equal Rights for White and Colored Citizens. 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Fortieth 
Congress (Feb. 26, 1869), and was declared to have 
been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary 
of State (March 30, 1870). It was ratified by 31 
of the 37 States, and was rejected by California, 
Delaware (March 18, 1869), ratified (Feb. 1901), 
and Kentucky. New York rescinded its ratification 
(Jan, 5, 1870). New Jersey rejected it in 1870, but 
ratified it in 1871. 

1. The right of the citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of race. 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 


2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 


ARTICLE XVI. 
Income Taxes Authorized. 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sizty-first 
Congress (July 12, 1909) and was declared to have 
been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary of 
State (Feb. 25, 1913). The amendment was rati- 
fied by 42 of the 48 States, and was rejected by 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Utah. 

The Congress shall have power to lay and col- 
lect taxes_on incomes, from whatever sources de- 
rived, without apportionment among the several 


<% 


dt 
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States, and without regard to any census or 
enumeration. 


ARTICLE XVII. oe 
Be Elected Direct 
United States Renators to fey 


The owing amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sixty- 
second Congress (May. 16, 1912) and was declared 
Seorotary of" state Chap $1, 101i) ‘the amend 

ecr ) e a 2 in 
ment was adopte by 37 of the 48 states, but was 
rejected by Utah. a 
. 1. The Senate of the United States shall be com- 
EeerpeSpe acco Ta a veNer an ic Seraett 

e thereof, for yea! 
Shall Have one vote. The electors in each State 


latures. 


2. When vacancies happen in the representation 
of any State in the Senate, the executive authori 
of such State shall issue writs of election to fi 
such vacancies: Provided, That the Legislature of 
Buske temporaiy’appomstment «atl tne, poopie 

ike temporary appointment un 
eo eeu by election as the Legisla may 


ies See Derent ena ue be a eh as 
‘ect. the election or term of any osen 
before it becomes valid as part of the Constitution. 


ARTICLE XVIII. 
Liquor Prohibition Amendment. 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sixty-fifth 
Congress (Dec. 18, 1917), and (Jan. 29, 1919) the 
United States Secretary of State proclaimed its 
adoption by 36 States, and declared it in effect 
(Jan. 16, 1920). 


The total vote in the Senates of the various 
States was, 1,310 for, 237 against—84.6% dry. In 
the lower houses ot the, States the vote was, 3,782 
or, 1, aga: i ry. 

The amendment ultimately was adopted by all 
the States except Connecticut and Rhode Island. 


1. After one year from the ratification of this 
article the manufacture, sale, or transportation 
of intoxicating liquors within, the importation 
thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the 
United States and all territory subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes is here- 
Y prohibited. 


2. The Congress and the several States shall 
have soncurrent power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 


3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall 
have been ratified as an amendment to the Consti- 
tution by the Legislatures of the several States, as 
Provided in the Constitution, within seven years 
from the date of the submission hereof to the 
States by the Congress. 


Repealed by Article XXI effective Dec. 5, 1933. 


ARTICLE XIX. 
Giving Nation-Wide Suffrage to Women. 


The following amendment was presented to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sixty-fifth 
Congress having been adopted by the House of 
Representatives (May 12, 1919) and by the Senate 
oa 4, 1919), The Secretary of State (Aug. 26 
920) proclaimed it in effect, having been adopted 
(June 10, 1919-August 18, 1920) by three-quarters 
of the States, In West Virginia, despite Senate 
rules of procedure which forbade reconsideration 
of a measure during the sessions in which it was 
defeated, the Senate ratified the proposed 19th 
amendment, subsequent to a rejection in the same 
session. The amendment was rejected by Alabama, 
Maryland, and Virginia. 


1, The right of citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of sex. 

2. Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 


ARTICLE XX. 


Terms of President and Vice-President to Begin on 
Jan. 20; Those of Benstors ane Representatives, 
on Jan, 3. 


United States—The Constitution; Amendments _ 


ee, ¢ «eae ete! .*- t. the ee 


different 


Section 3. If, at the time fixed for the. 
ging Se not Gece ee ae 
elect ‘shall become President. President 


fixed core _ of his term — the 
Ss. * 
= Vice-President elect shall ac 


case wherein neither & President elect nor a 


claring who 
manner'in which one who is to act sh iy 
selec and suc rson shall according 
until a President or Vice-President shall have 
qualified. 

Section 4. The Congress may by law 

Tsons from whom the Hi 
ives ma 
right of choice shall have devolved upon them, 
and for the case of the death of any of the 
ae a from whom the Senate may choose a 
ice-President whenever the right of choice 
Shall have devolved upon them. 


Section 5. Sections 1 and 2 shall take 
effect on the 15th day of October following the 
ratification of this article (Oct., 1933). 


Section 6. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution by the Legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States within 
seven years from the date of its submission. 


ARTICLE XXI. 


Repeal of the Eighteenth (Prohibition) Amendment 
by Conventions in the States. 


The following proposed amendment in the Con- 
stitution, embodied in a joint resolution of the 72nd 
Congress (Senate, Feb. 16, 1933, by 63 to 23; House, 
Feb. 20, 1933, by 289 to 121), was transmitted to the 
Secretary of Siate on Feb. 21 and he at once sent 
to the governors of the States copies of the resolu- 
tion, The amendment went into effect on Dec. 5, 
1933, having been adopted by 36 of the 48 States— 
Utah was the 36th State to ratify. 


Section 1. The eighteenth article of amendment 
to ne Gonstthution of the United States is hereby 
repealed. 


Section 2. 


Section 3. This article shall be inoperative un- 
less it shall have been ratified as an amendment to 
the Constitution by convention in the several 
States, as provided in the Constitution, within 
Seven years from the date of the submission hereof 
to the States by the Congress. 


ARTICLE XXII. 
Limiting Presidential Terms of Office. 


had ratified earlier the same day, and Minne. i 
Feb. 27th. - she 


No person shall be elected to the office of the 
President more than twice, and no person who 
has held the office of President, or acted as 
President, for more than two years of a term to 
which some other person was elected President 
Shall be elected to the office of the President more 
than once. But this Article shall not apply to 
any person holding the office of President when 
this Article was proposed by the Congress, and 
shall not prevent any person who may be holding 
the office of President, or acting as President, 
during the term within which is Article be- 
comes operative from holding the office of Presi- 


dent or acting as President during 
of such term, eee 
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Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 


President Abraham Lincoln delivered his address 
at Gettysburg, often called the peak of American 
eloquence, at the dedication of the military ceme- 
tery there Nov. 19, 1863. The battle had been 
fought July 1-3, 1863. He was preceded by Edward 
Everett, former president of Harvard, secretary of 
state and senator from Massachusetts, then 69 and 
one of the nation’s great orators. Everett gave a 
full resume of the battle. Lincoln’s speech was so 
short that the photographer did not get his camera 
adjusted in time. The report that newspapers ig- 
nored Lincoln’s address is not entirely accurate; 
Everett’s address swamped their columns, but the 
greatness of Lincoln’s speech was immediately 
recognized. Everett wrote him: ‘‘I should be glad 
if I could flatter myself that I came as near the 
central idea of the occasion in two hours as you 
did in two minutes.” : 

Five copies of the Gettysburg address in Lin- 
coln’s hand are extant. The first and second draft, 
prepared in Washington and Gettysburg just before 


delivery, are in the Library of Congress; the second 
draft was exhibited on the Fredom Train. The 
third draft, written at the request of Everett to 
be sold at a fair in New York for the benefit of 
soldiers, was given the Illinois State Historical 
Library by popular subscription. 

The fourth copy was written out by Lincoln for 
George Bancroft, the historian, and remained in 
custody of the Bancroft family until 1929, when it 
was acquired by Mrs. Nicholas H. Noyes, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. In 1949 Mrs. Noyes presented this 
to the Cornell University Library, Ithaca, 
N.Y. The fifth copy, usually described as the 
clearest and best, was also written by Lincoln for 
George Bancroft, for facsimile reproduction in a 
volume to be sold for the benefit of soldiers and 
sailors in Baltimore, where Bancroft lived. It is 
the second Bancroft copy. It passed to Bancroft’s 
stepchildren, named Bliss, and was solid for 
$54,000 by the estate of Dr. William J. A. Bliss in 
New York April 27, 1949, to Oscar B. Cintas, 
former Cuban ambassador to the United States. 


THE OFFICIAL VERSION OF THE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that nation or any nation so conceived 
and so dedicated can long endure. We are met on a great battlefield of that war. We have come 
to dedicate a portion of that field, as a final resting-place of those who here gave their lives 
that that nation might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate—we cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow—this 
ground. The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it, far above our 
poor power to add or detract. The world will little note, nor long remember, what we say here, 
but it can never forget what they did here. It is for us the living, rather, to be dedicated here 
to the unfinished work which they who fought here have thus far so nobly adyanced. It is rather: 
for us to be here dedicated to’ the great task remaining before us—that from these honored dead 
we take increased devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full measure of devotion— 
that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain—that this nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom—and that government of the people, by the people, for 


the people, shall not perish from the earth, 


The National Anthem—tThe Star-Spangled Banner 


The Star-Spangled Banner was ordered played 
by the military and naval services by President 
Woodrow Wilson in 1916. It was designated the 
National Anthem by Act of Congress, March 3, 1931. 
It was written by Francis Scott Key, of George- 
town, D. C., during the bombardment of Fort 
McHenry, Baltimore, Md., Sept. 13-14, 1814. Key 
was a lawyer, a graduate of St. John’s College, 
Annapolis, and a volunteer in a light artillery com- 
pe: When a friend, Dr. Beanes, a physician of 


Inn, Baltimore, he wrote out the poem and gave 
it to his brother-in-law, Judge J. H. Nicholson. 
Nicholson suggested the tune, Anacreon in Heaven, 
and had the poem printed on broadsides, of which 
two survive. On Sept. 25 it appeared in the Balti- 
more American. Later Key made 3 copies; one is 
in the Library of Congress and one in the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society. 

The copy that Key wrote in his hotel Sept. 14, 
1814, remained in the Nicholson family for 93 
years. In 1907 it was sold to Henry Walters of 
Baltimore. In 1934 it was bought at auction in 
New York from the Walters estate by the Walters 
Art Gallery, Baltimore, for $26,400. The Walters 
Gallery in 1953 sold the manuscript to the Mary- 
land Historical Society for the same price. The 
purchase price was donated by Mrs. Thos. Court- 
ney Jenkins, Baltimore, in memory of her mother- 
in-law, Mrs. Catherine Key Jenkins, daughter of 
a first cousin of Francis Scott Key. 

The flag that Key saw during the bombardment 
is preserved in Smithsonian Institution, Washing- 
ton. It is 30 by 42 ft., and has 15 alternate red 
and white stripes and 15 stars, for the original 
13 states plus Kentucky and Vermont. It was 
made by Mary Young Pickersgill. The Baltimore 
Flag house, a museum, occupies her premises, 
which were restored in 1953. 


THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 


i 
Oh, say can you see by the dawn’s early light 
What so proudly we hailed at the twillght’s last 
gleaming? 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, thru the 


perilous fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly 
And the rocket’s red glare, the bombs bursting in 


streaming? 
air, 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was 
still there. 
Oh, say does that star-spangled banner yet wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave? 


sof 
On the shore, dimly seen through the mists of the 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence 
reposes, 
What is that which the breeze, o’er the towering 


steep, 
As it fittully blows, now conceals, now discloses? 
Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first 
beam, 
ull glory reflected now shines on the stream: 
"Tis the star-spangled banner! O long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave 


mm 
And where is that band who so vauntingly swore 
That the havoc of war and the battle’s confusion, 
A home and a country should leave us no more! 
Their blood has washed out their foul footsteps’ 
pollution. 
No refuge could save the hireling and slave 
From the terror of flight, or the gloom of the 
grave: 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth 
wave 


Oe’r the land of the free and the home of the 
brave! 


IV 
Oh! thus be it ever, when freemen shall stand 
Between their loved homes and the war’s deso- 
lation! 
Blest with victory and peace, 
rescued land 
Praise the Power that hath made and preserved 
us a nation. 
Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 
And this be our motto: ‘‘In God is our trust.” 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph shal) 


may the heav’n 


wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave! 
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Charter of the Gnited Pations 


Nations 
les of the United peta 
the scourge of war, which twice in our lifetime 


maintained, and 
To promote social progress and better standards 
of life in lar; freedom, and for these ends 
To practice tolerance and live together in peace 
th one another as good neighbors, and 
To ty our eueeate to maintain international 
peace and security, an 
To insure, by t acceptance of principles and 
the ee a of methods, that armed force shall 


of all people, have resolved to combine our efforts 
to accomplish these aims. 

Accordingly, our respective governments, through 
representatives assembled in the city of San Fran- 
cisco. who have exhibited their full powers found 
to be in good and due form, have agreed to the 
poe Charter of the United Nations and do 

eby establish an international organization to 
be known as the United Nations. 
CHAPTER I 
PURPOSES 

Article 1—The. purposes of the United Nations 

are: 


1. To maintain international peace and security, 
and to that end: to take effective collective meas- 
ures for the prevention and removal of threats te 
the peace and for the suppression of acts of ag- 

ession or other breaches of the peace, and 
bring about by pec means, and in conformi 
with the principles of justice and internation: 
law, adjustment or settlement of international 
Bienes or situations which might lead to a breach 
0! e peace; ‘ 

2. To develop friendly relations among nations 
based on respect for the principle of equal rights 
and self-determination of peoples, and to take 
other appropriate measures to strengthen universal 

ACE 
ary To achieve international cooperation in solv- 
ing international problems of an economic, social, 

tural or humanitarian character, and in promot- 
ing and encouraging respect for human rights and 
for the fundamental freedoms for all without dis- 
tinction as to race, sex, language or religion; and 

4. To be a center for harmonizing the actions 
of nations in the attainment of ese common 
ends. PRINCIPLES 

Article 2—The organization and its members, in 
pursuit’ of the purposes stated in Article 1, shall 
act in accordance with the following principles: 

1, The organization is based on the principle of 
the sovereign equality of all its members. 

2. All members, in order to ensure to all of them 


- the rights and benefits resulting from membership 


shall fulfill in good faith the obligations~assumed 
by_them in accordance with the present charter. 

3. All members shall settle their international 
disputes by yescenn means in such a manner that 
international peace, and security, and justice, are 
not endangered. 

4. All members shall refrain in their interna- 
tional relations from the threat or use of force 
against the territorial integrity or political inde= 
pendence of any member or state, or in any other 
Manner inconsistent with the purposes of the 
United Nations. 

5. All members shall give the United Nations 
every assistance in any action it takes in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the present charter, 
and shall refrain from giving assistance to any 
state against which the United Nations is taking 
preventive or enforcement action, 

6. The organization shall ensure that states not 
Members act in accordance with these rinciples 
s0 far as may be necessary for the maintenance 
of international peace and security. 

%. Nothing contained in the present charter 
shall authorize the United Nations to intervene 
in matters which are essentially within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of any state or shall require 
the members to submit such matters to settlement 
under the present charter; but this principle shall 
not prejudice the application of enforcement 
measures under Chapter VII. 

CHAPTER II 
Article 3—Th ae b hi 
ritcle 3—The original members of the United 
Nations shali be the states which, having par- 
ticipated in the United Nations Conference on 
International Organization at San Francisco, or 
have previously signed the declaration of 


United Nations of Jan. 1, 
charter and ratify it in oe 


with Article 


ther states which 


; e admission of such state to member- 
ship in the United Nations will be effected by @ 
decision of the General Assembly upon the recom- 


CHAPTER III 
ORGANS 

Article J—1. There are established as the prin- 
cipal organs of the United Nations: A General 
Assembly, a Security Council, an Economic and 
Social Council, an International Court of Justice, 
& Trusteeship Council and a Secretariat. 

2. Such subsidiary 


CHAPTER IV 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY COMPOSITION 

Article 9—The General Assembly shall consist ot 
all the members of the United Nations. 

ach member shall not have more than five 
representatives in the General Assembly. 
FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 

Article 10—The General Assembly may discuss 
any questions or any matters within ie scope 
of the present Charter or relating to the powers 
and functions of any organs provided in the present 
Charter, and, except as provided in Article 12 may 
make recommendations to the members of the 
United Nations or to the Security Council, or both. 
on any such questions or matters. 

Article 1i—1, The General Assembly may con- 
sider the general principles of cooperation in the 
maintenance of international peace and security, 
including the principles governing disarmament 
and the regulations of armaments, and may make 
recommendations with regard to such principles 
to the members or to the Security Council or both. 

2. The General Assembly may discuss any ques- 
tions relating to the maintenance of international 
Peace and security brought before it by any member 
of the United Nations, or by the Security Council, 
or by a State, which is not a member of the 
United Nations, in accordance with the provisions 
of Article 35, Paragraph 2, and, except as provided 
in Article 12, may make recommendations with 
regard to any such questions to the State or States 
concerned or to the Security Council, or both. 
question on which action is necessary shall be 
referred to the Security Council by the General 
Assembly either before or after discussion, 

3. The General Assembly may call the attention 
of the Security Council to situations which are 
likely to endanger international peace and security, 
8 ee peta ne oe ey set out 

is article shall no e e 
of Article 10. spnerel acves 

Article 12—1. While the Security Council is exer- 
cising in respect of any dispute or situation the 
functions assigned to it in the present Charter, the 
General Assembly shall not make any recommen- 
dation with regard to that dispute or situation 
unless the Security Council so requests. 

2, The Secretary General, with the consent of 
the Security Council, shall notify the General As- 
sembly at each session of any matters relative to 
the maintenance of international peace and secu- 
rity which are being dealt with us the Security 
Council and shall similarly notif: the Generai 
Assembly, or the members of the United Nations 
if the General Assembly is not in Session, immedi- 
ately, rae Security Council ceases to deal with such 


mat’ p 
Article 13—1. The General Assembly shall 


initiate studies and make mm 
the purpose of: Sis oe 


a) Promoting international Cooperation in «the 


politica: field and encour: 
development of international law and its codifinge 


» (aoeerd 


tion in the 
cultural, educational and health 
in the realization of human 
without distinc- 


respec 
Matters mentioned in Paragraph (b) above are set 
forth in Chapter IX and 5a oy 

Article 14—Subject to the provisions of Article 
12, the General Assembly may recommend measures 
for the peaceful adjustment of any situation, re- 
Peas of origin, which it deems likely to impair 
he general welfare or friendly relations among 
nations, includin: from a 


Article 15—1. The General Assembly shall receive 
and consider annual and special reports from the 
Security Council; these reports shall include an 
account of the measures that the Security Council 
has adopted or applied to maintain international 
peace and security. 

2. The General Assembly shall receive and con- 
sider reports from the other bodies of the organiza- 


ion. 

Article 16—‘‘The General Assembly shall perform 
such functions with respect to the international 
etm as are assigned to it under 
Chapters I and XIII, including the approval of 
the trusteeship agreements for areas not desig- 
nated as strategic.” 

Article 17—1. The General Assembly shall con- 
sider and approve the budget of the organization. 

2. The General Assembly shall consider and ap- 
prove any financial and budgetary arrangements 
with specialized agencies referred to in Article 57 
and shall examine the administrative budgets of 
such specialized agencies with a view to making 
recommendations to the agencies concerned. 

. The expenses of the organization shall be 
borne by the members as apportioned by the 
General Assembly. VOTING 


Article 18—1. Each member of the United Na- 
tions shall have one vote in the General Assembly. 

2. Decisions of the General Assembly on impor- 
tant questions shall be made by a two-thirds 
majority of those present and voting. These 
questions shall include: recommendations with re- 
spect to the maintenance of international peace 
and security, the election of the non-permanent 
members of the Security Council, the election of 
the members of the Economic and Social Council, 
the election of the members of the United Nations 
which are to designate the members on the 
Trusteeship. Council in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Article 86 (C), the admission of new mem- 
bers to the United Nations, the expulsion of mem- 
bers, the suspension of the right and privileges of 
members, questions relating to the operations of 
the trusteeship system, and budgetary questions. 

3. Decisions on other questions—including the 
determination of additional categories of questions 
to be decided by a two-thirds majority—shall be 
made by a majority of those present and voting. 

Article 19—A member which is in arrears in the 
payments of its financial contributions to the or- 
ganization shall have no vote if the amount of its 
arrears equals or exceeds the amount of the con~ 
tributions due from it for the preceding two full 
years. The General Assembly may, nevertheless, 
ermit such a member to vote if it is satisfied that 
he failure to pay is-due to conditions beyond the 
control of the member. 


PROCEDURE 

Article 20—The General Assembly shall meet in 
regular annual sessions and in such special sessions 
as occasion may reauire. Special sessions shall be 
conyoked by the Secretary General at the request 
of the Security Council or of a majority of the 
members of the United Nations. 

Article 21—The General Assembly shall adopt 
its own rules of procedure. It shall elect its presi- 

ent for each session. 
a ‘Article 22—The General Assembly may establish 
such subsidiary organs as it deems necessary for 
the performance of its functions. 


CHAPTER V 

THE SECURITY COUNCIL COMPOSITION 

Article 23—1. The Security Council shall consist 
of eleven members of the United Nations. The 
United States of America, the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Republic of 
China, and France, shall be permanent members 
of the Security Council. The General Assembly 
shall elect six other members of the United Na- 
tions to be non-permanent members of the 
Security Council, due regard being specially paid, 
in the first instance to the contribution of mem-~ 
bers of the United Nations to the maintenance of 
international peace and security and to the other 
purposes of the organization, and also to equitable 
geographical distribution. 

9. The non-permanent members of the Security 
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Council shall be elected for a term of two years. 
In the first election of the non-permanent ae 
bers, however, three shall be chosen for a term 
of one year. A retiring member shall not be 
eligible for immediate re-election. 

3. Each member of the Security Council shall 
have one representative. . 


PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY 

Article 24—1. In order to insure prompt and 
effective action by the United Nations, its mem- 
bers confer on the Security Council primary re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of international 
peace and security, and agree that in carrying out 
its duties under this responsibility the Security 
Council acts on their behaif. 


VI, VII, VIII and XII. 

3. The Security Council shall submit annual 
and, when rae special reports to the Gen- 
eral Assembly for its consideration. 

Article 25—The members of the United Nations 
agree to accept and carry out the decisions of the 
Security Council in accordance with the provisions 
of the present charter. 

Article 26—In order to promote the establishment 
and maintenance of international peace and secur- 
ity with the least diversion for armaments of the 
world’s human and economic resources, the Secur- 
ity Council shall be responsible for formulating, 
with the assistance of the Military Staff Commi 
tee referred to in Article 47, plans to be submitted 
to the members of the United Nations for the 
establishment of a system for the regulation of 
armamenis. vo 
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Article 27—1. Each member of the Security 
Council shall have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the Security Council on proce- 
dural matters shall be made by an affirmative vote 
of seven members. : 

3. Decisions of the Security Council on all other 
matters shall be made by an affirmative vote of 
seven members including the concurring votes of 
the permanent members; provided that, in deci- 
sions under Chapter VI and under Paragraph 3 
of Article 52 a party to a dispute shall abstain 


stom! youns: PROCEDURE 

Article 28—1. The Security Council shall be so 
organized as to be able to function continuously, 
Each member of the Security Council shail for this 
purpose be represented at all times at the seat of 
the organization. 

2. The Security Council shall hold periodic 
meetings at which each of its members may, if it 
so desires, be represented by a member of the 
Government or by some other specially designated 
representative. 

3. The Security Council may hold meetings at 
such places other than the seat of the organization 
as in its judgment may best facilitate its work. 

Article 29—The Security Council may establish 
such subsidiary organs as it deems necessary for 
the performance of its functions. 

Article 30—The Security Council shall adopt its 
own rules of procedure, including the method of 
selecting its president. 

Article 31—Any member of the United Nations 
which is not a member of the Security Council may 
participate without a vote in the discussion of 
any question brought before the Security Council 
whenever the latter considers that the interests of 
that member are specially affected. 

Article 32—Any member of the United Nations 
which is not a member of the Security Council 
or any State not a member of the United Nations. 
if it is a party to a dispute under consideration 
by the Security Council, shall be invited to par- 
ticipate in the discussion relating to the dispute. 
The Security Council shall lay down such condi- 
tions as it may deem just for the participation of 
a State which is not a member of the United 
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PACIFIC SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 

Article 33—1. The parties to any dispute, the 
continuance of which is likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace and security 
shall, first of all, seek a solution by negotiation, 
inquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitration, judi- 
ars settlement, resort to regional agencies or ar- 
yangements, or other peaceful means of their 
own choice. 

9. The Security Council shall, when it deems 
necessary, call upon the parties to settle their 
dispute by such means. 

Article 34—The Security Council may investigate 
any dispute, or any situation which might Meni? to 
international friction or give rise to a dispute, 
in order to determine whether its continuance is 
likely to endanger the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 

Article 35—1. Any member of the United Nations 
may bring any dispute or any situation of the 


iT 
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nature referred to in Article 34 to the attention 
of the Security Council, or of the General As- 


Coun the Gener: y ute 
to Which it ae oe amine ts in advance, for 
Tposes 0: e 5 
bag g settlement Der eget ig in 
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aay wu m7 subject to the provisions of 
Articles an i 
Article 36—1. The Security Council may, at any 
amas of a ute of the nature referred to in 
Article 33 or @ situation of like nature, recom- 
puead UBrOuTiate procedures or methods of ad- 
justment. 

A Security Council should take into con- 
Mhaack any procedures for the settlement of the 
dispute which have already been adopted by the 


parties. 

. In making recommendations under this article 
the Security Council should take into consideration 
that legal disputes should as a general rule be 
referred by the parties to the International 
oi Justice in ue Song with the provisions of 
the statute of the court. 

Article 37—1. Should the parties to a dispute of 
the nature referred to in Article 33 fail to settle 
it by the means indicated in that article, they shall 
refer it to the Security Council. 

2. If the Security Council deems that the con- 
tinuance of the ute is in fact likely to endanger 
the maintenance of international peae and secur- 
ity, it shall decide whether to take action under 
Article 36 or to recommend such terms of settle- 


Council ey. if all the parties to any disp 
t, make recommendations to the parties with 
= view to a peaceful settlement of the dispute. 


CHAPTER VII 


CTION WITH RESPECT TO THREATS TO THE 
. PEACE, BREACHES OF THE PEACE AND ACTS 
OF AGGRESSION. 


Article 39—The Security Council shall determine 
the existence of any threat to the peace, breach 
of the peace, or act of aggression and shall make 
recommendations, or decide what measures shall be 
aken in accordance with the provisions of Articles 
41 and 42, to maintain or restore international 
peace and security. 

Article 40—In order to prevent an aggravation 
of the situation, the Security Council may, before 
making the recommendations or deciding upon the 
measures provided for in Article 41, call upon the 
parties concerned to comply with such provisional 
measures as it deems necessary or desirable. Such 
provisional measures shall be without prejudice 
to the rights, claims, or 2 ele of the parties 
concerned. The Security Council shall d take 
account of failure to comply with such provisional 
measures, 

Article 41—The Security Council may decide 
what measures not involving the use of armed 
force are to be employed to give effect to its de- 
cisions, and it may call upon members of the 
United Nations to apply such measures. These 
may include complete or partial interruptions of 
economic relations and of rail, sea, air, postal, tele- 
graphic, radio, and other means of communica- 
tion, and the severance of diplomatic relations. 

Article 42—Should the Security Council con- 
sider that measures provided for in Article 41 
would be inadequate, or have proved to be in-« 
adequate, it may take such action by air, sea or 
land forces as May be necessary to maintain or 
restore international peace and security. Such 
action may include demonstrations, blockade, and 
other operations by air, sea or land forces of 
members of the United Nations. 

Article 43—1. All members of the United Na- 
tions, in order to contribute to the maintenance 
of international peace and security, undertake to 
make available to the Security Council, on its call 
and in accordance with a special agreement or 
agreements, armed forces, assistance, and facilities, 
including rights of passage, necessary for the 
purpose of maintaining international peace and 
security. 

2. Such agreement or agreements shall govern 
the numbers and types of forces, their degree of 
readiness and general location, and the nities of 
the facilities and assistance to be provided. 

3. The agreement or agreements shall be negoti- 
ted as soon as possible on the initiative of the 
Becurity Council. They shall be concluded between 
the Security Council and member states or between 
the Security Council and groups of member states 
and shall be subject to ratification by the signatory 
states in accordance with their constitutional 
processes. 

Article 44—When the Security Council has de- 
cided to use force it shall, before calling upon a 
Member not represented on it to provide armed 
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sponsible, under the Security Council, for the 
strategic direction of any armed forces ee: at 
the disposal of the Security Council. estions 
the command of such forces be 


consultation with appropriate regional a; 
may establish regional subcommittees. 

Article 48—1. The action required to carry out 
the decisions of the Security Council for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security shall 
be taken by all the members of the United Nations, 
or by some of them, as the Security Council may 
determine. 

2. Such decisions shall be carried out by the 
members of the United Nations directly and 
through their action in the appropriate interna- 
tional agencies of which they are members. 

Article 49—The members of the United Nations 
shall join in affording mutual assistance in - 
ae a the measures decided upon by the Securi 

Article 50—If preventive or enforcement meas- 
ures against any state are taken .by the Security 
Council, any other state, whether a member of the 
United Nations or not, which finds itself con- 
fronted with special economic problems arisin: 
from the carrying out of those measures 
have the right to consult the Security Council with 
regard to a solution of those problems. 

Article 51—Nothing in the present charter shall 
attep the inherent right of individual or collective 
self-defense, if an armed attack occurs inst a 
member of the organization, until the ecurity 
Council has taken the measures necessary to main- 
tain international poe and security. Measures 
taken by members in the exercise of this ri ‘ht of 
self-defense shall be immediate reported = the 
Security Council and shall not any way affect 
the authority and responsibility of the Security 
Council under the present charter to take at any 
time such action as it may deem necessary in order 
to maintain or restore international peace and 


security. 
anf CHAPTER VIII 
REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Article 52—1. Nothing in the present Charter 
precludes the existence of regional arrangements or 
agencies for dealing with such matters relating to 
the maintenance of international peace and secur~ 
ity as are appropriate for regional action, pro- 
vided that such arrangements or agencies and their 
activities are consistent with the purposes and 
principles of the Ad gesagt 

2. The members of the United Nations entering 
into such arrangements or constituting such agen- 
cies shall make every effort to achieve peaceful 
settlement of local disputes through such regional 
arrangements or by such regional agencies before 
referring them to the Security Council. 

3. The Security Council should encourage the 
development of peaceful settlement of local dis- 
putes through such regional arrangements or by 
such regional agencies either on the initiative 
of the states concerned or by reference from the 
Sr aa a ene : as t 

: article in no way airs the a - 
tion of Articles 34 and 35. is pean 

Article 53—1. The Security Council shall, where 
appropriate, utilize such arrangements or agencies 


4. The Military i 
thorization of the Security Council and after 
te gencies, 
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CHAPTER IX 
INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COOPERATION 
Article 55—With a view to the creation of condi- 
tions of stability and well-being which are neces- 
sary for peaceful and friendly relations qr 
nations based on respect for the principle of og 
rights and self-determination of people, the United 
Nations shall eaeetat 2 
(a) Higher standards of living, full employment, 
and conditions of economic and social progress 
and development; 


(b) Solutions of international economic, social, 
health, and related problems and international cul- 
tural and educational cooperation and : 

(c) Universal respect for, and observance of, 
an rights and fundamental freedoms for all 


eae distinction as to race, sex, language, or 


igion. - 

Article 56—All members pledge themselves to 
take joint and separate action in cooperation 
with the organization for the achievement of the 
purposes set forth in Article 55. 

Article 5/—1. The various specialized agencies 
established by. peel ie Tat aaa al agreement, and 
having wide international responsibilities as de- 
fined in their basic instruments in economic, social, 
cultural, educational, health and related fields 
shall be brought into relationship with the United 
Nations in accordance with the provisions of Article 


2. Specialized agencies thus brought into rela- 
tionship with the organization are hereinafter 
referred to as “‘the specialized agencies.” 

Article 58—The organization shall make recom- 
mendations for the coordination of the policies 
and activities of the specialized agencies. 

Article 59—The organization shall, where appro- 
priate, initiate negotiations among the States 
concerned for the creation of any new specialized 
agency required for the accomplishment of the 
purposes set forth in Article 55. 

Article 60—Responsibility for the discharge of 
the organization’s functions set forth in this chap- 
ter shall be vested in the General Assembly and, 
under the authority of the General Assembly, in 
the Economic and Social Council, which shall have 
for this purpose the powers set forth in Chapter X. 


CHAPTER X 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
COMPOSITION 

Article 61—1. The Economic and Social Coun- 
ceil shall consist of eighteen members of the United 
Nations elected by the General Assembly. 

9. Subject to the provisions of Paragraph 3, six 
members of the Economic and Social Council 
shall be elected each year for a term of three 
years. A retiring member shall be eligible for im- 
mec:ate re-election. 

3. At the first election, eighteen members of 
the Economic and Social Council shall be chosen. 
The term of office of six members so chosen shall 
expire at the end of one year, and of six other 
members at the end of two years, in accordance 
with arrangements made by the General Assembly. 

4. Each member of the Economic and Social 
Council shall have one representative. 

FUNCTIONS AND 5 OMESS i " 
rticle 62—1. The Economic and Social Counc. 
te make or initiate studies and reports with 
respect to international economic, social, cultural, 
educational, health, and related matters and may 
make recommendations with respect to any such 
matters to the General Assembly, to the members 
of the pasted Mations: and to the specialized agen- 
mcerned. 
cigs ft may make recommendations for the purpose 
of promoting respect for, and observance of, hu- 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all. 
It may prepare draft conventions for submis- 
sion to the General Assembly, with respect to 
matters falling within its competence. 

4, It may call, in accordance with the rules pre- 
scribed by the United Nations, international con- 
ferences on matters falling within its competence. 


68—1. The Economic and Social Council 


May enter into an erg i roved by the 
pens sem) oe any of mueniciea Te- 


the agency con 
Telationship with the United Nations. 

2. It may coordinate the activities of the 
cialized agencies through consultation with 
recommendations to such agencies and thro 
recommendations to the General Assembly and 
the members of the United Nations. ; 

Article 64—1. The Economic and Social Council 
is authorized to take appropriate steps to obtain 
regular reports from the s agencies. It 


and 


to obtain reports on the steps taken to give effect 
to its own recommendations and f thin its 
competence which are made by the eral As- 


sembly. 

2. It may communicate its observance on these 
reports to the General Assembly. 

Article 65—The Economic and _ Social. Council 
may furnish information to the Security Council 
ne eae assist the Security Council upon its 

Article 66—1. The Economic and Social Council 
shall perform such functions as fall within its 
competence in connection with the carrying out 
of the recommendations of the General Assembly. 
h the approval of the Coe 


members of the United Nations and at the re- 
quest of the specialized agencies. 

3. It may perform such other functions as are 
specified ewhere in the present Charter and 
such functions as may be assigned to it the 
General Assembly. 

vo 
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Article 67—1. Each member of the Economic and 
Social Council shall have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the Economic and Social Couneil 
shall be taken by a majority of the members 
present and voting. 

PROCEDURE 

Article 68—The Economic and Social Council 
shall set up commissions in economic and social 
fields and for the promotion of shuman rights 
and such other commissions as may be requir 
for the performance of its functions. 

Article 69—The Economic and Social Council 
shall invite any member of the United Nations to 
participate, without vote, in its deliberations on 
any matter of particular concern to that member. 

Article 70—The Economic and Social Council 
may make arrangements for representatives of the 
specialized agencies to participate, without vote, in 
its deliberations and in those of the commissions 
established by it, and for its representatives to 
participate in the deliberations of the specialized 


agencies. 

Article 71—The Economic and Social Council 
may make suitable arrangements for consultation 
with non-governmental organizations which are 
concerned with matters within its competence. 
Such arrangements may be made with interna- 
tional organizations, and, where SPO FOD Tate with 
national organizations after consultation with the 
member of the United Nations concerned. 

Article 72—1. The Economic and Social Council 
shall adopt its own rules of procedure, including 
the method of selecting its president. 

2. The Economic and Social Council shall meet 
as required in accordance with its rules, which 
shall include provision for the convening of meet- 
ings on request of a majority of its members. 


CHAPTER XI 
DECLARATION REGARDING 
NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 

Article 73—Members of the United Nations which 
have or assume responsibilities for the adminis- 
tration of territories whose peoples have not yet 
attained a full measure of self-government recog- 
nize the principle that the interests of the inhabi- 
tants of these territories are paramount, and accept 
as a sacred trust the obligation to promote to the 
utmost, within the system of international peace 
and security established by the present charter, the 
well-being of the inhabitants of these territories, 
and, to this end: 

(2) To insure, with due respect for the culture 
of the peoples concerned, their political, economic, 
social, and educational advancement, their just 
treatment, and their jell against abuses; 

To develop self-government, to take due 
account of the political aspirations of thé 
and to assist them in the progressive development 
of their free political institutions, according to the 
particular circumstances of each territory and its 
peoples and their varying stages of advancement; 

{3 To further international peace and security; 

a To promote constructive measures of develop. 
ment, to encourage research, and to cooperate 
with one another and with appropriate interna- 
tional bodies with a view to the practical achieve- 
ment of the social, economic, and scientific ‘pure 
poses set forth in this paragraph; and 


eoples, 
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Article 74—Members of the United Nations agree area 


that their policy in respect to the territories, to 
which this chapter applies, no less in respect 
of their metropolitan areas, must be based on the 
general principle of good-neighborliness, due ac- 
count being taken of the interests and well-bein: 
of the rest of the world, in social, economic an 
commercial matters. 


CHAPTER XII 
INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM 


Article 745—The United Nations shall establish 
under its authority an international trusteeship 
system for the administration and supervision of 
such territories as may be placed thereunder by 
subsequent individual agreements. These terri- 
tories are hereafter referred to as trust territories. 

Article 76—The basic objectives of the trustee- 
ship system in accordance with the purposes of the 
United Nations laid down in Article 1 of the present 
Charter, shall A - 

(a) To further international peace and security: 

(b) To promote the political, economic, social 
and educational advancement of the inhabitants 
of the trust territories, and their progressive de- 
velopment toward self-government or independence 
as may be appropriate to the particular circum- 
stances of each territory and its peoples and the 
freely expressed wishes of the A a concerned, 
and as may be provided by the terms of each 
trusteeship agreement; 

(c) To eranage respect for human rights and 
for fundamental freedoms for all without distinc- 
tion as to race, sex, language or religion, and to 
encourage recognition of the interdependence of 
the peoples of the world; and 

(d) To insure equal treatment in social, econo- 
mic and commercial matters for all members of 
the United Nations and their nationals, and also 
equal treatment for the latter in the administra- 
tion of justice, without prejudice to the attainment 
of the foregoing objectives, and subject to the pro- 
visions of Article 80. 

Article 77—1. The aie oar ey system shall apply 
to such territories in the following categories as 
may be placed thereunder by means of trusteeship 
agreements: 

() Territories now held under mandate; 

b) Territories which may be detached from ene- 
my states as a result of the second World War; 


an 
(c) Territories voluntarily placed under the 
system by states responsible for their administra- 


tion. 

2. It will be a matter for subsequent agreement 
as to which territories in the foregoing categories 
will be brought under the trusteeship system and 
upon what terms. 

Article 78—The trusteeship ores shall not ap- 

ly to territories which have become members of 
the United Nations, relationship among which 
should be based on respect for the principle of 
sovereign equality. 

Article 79—The terms of trusteeship for each ter- 
ritory to be placed under the trusteeship system, 
including any alteration or améndment, shall be 
agreed upon by the states directly concerned in- 
cluding the mandatory power in the case of terri- 
tories held under mandate by a member of the 
United Nations, and shall be approved as provided 
for in Articles 83 and 85. 

Article 80—1. Except as may be agreed upon in 
individual trusteeship agreements made in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this chapter, placing 
each territory under the trusteeship system, and 
until such agreements have been concluded, noth- 
ing in this chapter shall be construed in or of 
itself to alter in any manner the rights whatso- 
ever of any states or any peoples or the terms 
of existing international instruments to which 
members of the United Nations may respectively 
be parties. 

2. Paragraph 1 of this article shall not be inter- 
preted as giving grounds for delay or postponement 
of the negotiation and conclusion of such agree- 
ments for placing mandated and other territories 
under an trusteeship system as provided for in 
Article 77. 

Article 81—The trusteeship agreement shall in 
each case include the terms under which the 
trust territory will be administered and designate 
the authority which shall exercise the administra- 
tion of the trust territory. Such authority, here- 
after called the administering authority, may be 
one or more states of the United Nations itself. 

Article 8%2—There may be designated, in any 
trusteeship agreement, a strategic area or areas 
which may include part or all of the trust terri- 
tory to which the agreement applies, without preju- 


3. The Security Council shall, subject to the 
provisions of the hip ents and with- 
out ane to security considerations, avail itself 
of the assistance of the Trusteeship Council to 
—. those functions of beh Pulted teat 
under the trusteeship system ting tical, 
economic, social and. educational matters in the 
SrArticle 84 Ti shall be the @ ty of the administer. 

e uty o: ~ 
to insure that the trust territory 


eer, forces, facilities, and assistance fro’ 


Security Council undertaken this regard by the 
administering authority, as well as for local defense 
and the maintenance of law and order within the 
trust territory. 

Article 85—1. The functions of the United Na- 
tions with regard to trusteeship agreements for all 
areas not designated as strategic, including the 
approval of the terms of the trusteeship agree- 
ments and of their alteration or amendment, shall 
be exercised by the General Assembly. 

2. The Trusteeship Council, operating under the 
authority of the General Assembly, shi assist the 
General Assembly in carrying out these functions. 

CHAPTER XIII 
THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL COMPOSITION 

Article 86—1. The Trusteeship Council shall con- 
met of the following members of the United 

ations: 

: fay Those members administering trust terri- 
ories; 

(b) Such of those members mentioned by naie 
in Article 23 as are not administering trust ter- 
ritories; and 

(c) As many other members elected for three- 
year terms by the General Assembly as may be 
necessary to insure that the total number of mem- 
bers of the Trusteeship Council is equally divided 
between those members of the United Nations 
Wiick Scuaiainiee trust territories and those which 

o not. 

2. Each member of the Trusteeship Council 


shall designate one specially qualified person to 
represent it therein. 


FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 

Article 8i—The General Assembly and, under its 
authority, the Trusteeship Council, in carrying out 
their functions, may: 

(a) Consider reports submitted by the admin- 
istering authority; 

(b) Accept petitions and examine them in con- 
Sultation with the administering authority; 

(c) Provide for periodic visits to the respective 
trust territories at times agreed upon within the 
cee ee and 

ake these and other actions in conformit 
with the terms of the trusteeship agreements. ;! 

Article 88—The Trusteeship Council shall formu- 
late a questionnaire on the political, economic, so- 
cial and educational advancement of the in- 
habitants of each trust territory, and the 
administering authority for each trust territory 
within the competence of the General Assembly 
shall make an annual report to the General As- 
sembly upon the basis of such questionnaire. 
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cle 1. The Trusteeship Council sh 
adopt its own rules of Procedure, including the 
method of selecting its president. 

2. The Trusteeship Council shall meet as required 
in accordance with its rules, which shall include 
provisions for the convening of meetings on the 
request of a majority of its members. 

Article 91—The Trusteeship Council snall, when 
appropriate, avail itself of the assistance of the 
perce a Social Senet) ous of the special- 

ge S in regar matters with 
are respectively concerned. haga oo 


THE INTERNATION ges 

NAL COURT OF J 
Article 92—The International Court ot Juste 
shall be the principal judicial organ of the United 
Nations. It shall function in accordance with the 
annexed statute, which is based upon the statute 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice 


which it is a 
2. If any party to a case fails to perform the 
eenuae incumbent Be it under a judgment 


rendered by the court, the other party may have 
recourse to the Security Council, which may, if 
it deems necessary, make recommendations or de- 
cide upon measures to be taken to give effect 
the judgment. 

Article 95—Nothing in the present Charter shall 

revent members of the United Nations from en- 

eae ee solution of their differences to other 

tribunals by virtue of agreements already in exis- 
tence or which may be concluded in the future. 

Article 96—1. The General Assembly or the Se- 
curity Council may request the International Court 
of Justice to give an advisory opinion on any 
1 question. 

2. Other organs of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies which may at any time be so 
authorized by the General Assembly, may also re- 
quest advisory opinions of the co on legal ques- 
tions arising within the scope of their activities. 


CHAPTER XV 


The secretary general 
_shall be appointed by the General Assembly on the 


recommendation of the Security Council. He 
shall be the lef administrative officer of the 
organization. 


Article 


not seek or receive 


tion which 
ternational 


tion. 
ee eat aen member of the United Nations under- 


takes to respect the exclusively international char- 
acter of the responsibilities of the secretary general 
and the staff, and not to seek to influence them 
in the discharge of their responsibilities. 

Article 101—1. The staff shall be appointed 
by the secretary general under regulations estab- 
lished by the General Assembly. 

2. Appropriate staffs shall be permanently as- 
signed to the Economic and Social Council, the 
Trusteeship Council, and as re uired, to other 
organs of the United Nations. ese staffs shall 
form a part of the Secretariat. 

3. The paramount consideration in the employ- 
ment of the staff and in the determination of the 
conditions of service shall the necessity of 
securing the highest standards of efficiency, com- 

etence and integrity. Due regard shall be paid 

the importance of recruiting the staff on as wide 
@ geographical basis as possible, 


CHAPTER XV1i 
MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

Article 102—1. Every treaty and every inter- 
national agreement entered into by any, mem- 
per of the United Nations after the present char- 
ter comes into force shall as soon as possible be 
registered with the Secretariat and published by it. 

3. No party to any such treaty or international 
agreement which has not been registered in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Paragraph 1 of 
this article may invoke that treaty or agreement 
before any organ of the United Nations 

Article 103—In the event of a conflict between 
the obligations of the members of the United Na- 
tions under the present charter and any other 
international obligations to which they are sub- 
ject, their obligations under the present charter 
shall prevail. 

Article 1094—The organization shall enjoy in the 
territory of each of its members such legal -ca- 
acity as may be necessary for the exercise of 

functions and the fulfillment of its purposes. 
Article 105—1. The organization shall enjoy 
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Iment of. its purposes. 

2. Representatives of the members of the United 
Nations and officials of the organization shall 
similarly enjoy such privile and immunities as 
are necessary for e independent exercise 
oe functions in connection with the or 

3. The General Assembly, m make recom- 
mendations with a view to determining the details 
of the application of Paragraphs 1 and 2 of this 
article or may propose conventions to the mem- - 
bers of the United Nations for this purpose. 


CHAPTER XVII 
TRANSITIONAL SECURITY ARRANGEMENTS 


Article 106—Pending the coming into force of 
such special agreements referred to in Article 43, 
as in the opinion of the Security Council enable 
it to begin the exercise of its responsibilities under 
Article 42, the parties to the four-nation declara- 
tion signed at Moscow, Oct. 30, 1943, and France, 
shall, in accordance with the provisions of Para- 
graph 5 of that declaration, consult with one 
another and, as occasion requires, with other 
members of the organization with a view to such 
Ra action on behalf of the organization as may 

e necessary for the purpose of maintaining inter- 
national peace and security. 

Article 107—Nothing in the present charter shall 
invalidate or preclude action in relation to any 
state which during the second World War has 
been an enemy of any signatory to the present 
charter, taken or authorized as a result of that war 
by the governments having responsibility for such 


action. 
CHAPTER XVIII 
AMENDMENTS 


Article 108—Amendments to the present charter 
shall come into force for all members of the or- 
ganization when they have been adopted by & 
yote of two-thirds of the members of the General 
Assembly and ratified in accordance with their 
respective constitutional processes by two-thirds 
of the members of the United Nations, includin: 
all the permanent members of the Security Council. 

Article 109—1. A general conference of the 
members of the United Nations for the purpose 
of reviewing the present charter may be held 
at a date and place to be fixed by a two-thirds 
vote of the General faye ae and by a vote of any 
seven members of the Security Council. Each mem- 
ber of the United Nations shall have one vote in the 
conference. 

2. Any alternation of the present charter recom- 
mended by 2 two-thirds vote of the conference 
shall take effect when ratified in accordance with 
their respective constitutional processes by two- 
thirds of the members of the United Nations in- 
cluding all the permanent members of the: Se- 
curity Council. 

3. If such @ conference has not been held before 
the tenth annual session of the General Assembly 
following the coming into force of the present 
charter the proposal to call such a conference 
shall be placed on the ugenda of that session 
of the General Assemply, and the conference shall 
be held if so decided by a majority vote of the 
members of the General Assembly and by a vote 
of any seven members of the Security Council. 


CHAPTER XIX 
RATIFICATION AND SIGNATURE 


Article 110—i1. The present charter shall be 
ratified by the signatory states in accordance with 
their respective constitutional processes. 

9. The ratifications shall be deposited with the 
Government of the United States of America, 
which shall notify all the signatory states of each 
deposit as well as the secretary generai of the 
organization when he has been elected. 

3. The present charter shall come into force 
upon the deposit of ratifications by the Republic 
of China, France, the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, and the United States of Amer- 
ies and by @ majority of the other signatory 
states. 

4. The states signatory to the present charter 
which ratify it after it has come into force will 


become on members of the United Nations 
on the date of the deposit of their respective 
ratifications. 


Article 111—The pecneny charter, of which the 
Chinese, English, ench. Russian and Spanish 
texts are equally authentic, shall remain deposited 
in the archives of the Government of the United 
States of America. Duly certified copies thereof 
shall be transmitted by that Government to the 
Governments of the other signatory states 

In faith whereof the representatives of the 
United Nations have signed the present charter. 

Done in the city of San Francisco the twenty- 
sixth day of June, one thousand nine hundred and 
forty-five. 
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U. S. Passport, Visa and Health Certificate Regulations 


Source: Passport Office, 


Passports are issued by the U. S. Dept. of State 
for travel in the Western Hemisphere, in Western 
Europe, Greece and Turkey. The countries of 
Western Europe are Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Ireland, Italy, 
Luxemburg, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, 
Sweden and Switzerland. 

A visa is a stamp of approval and is affixed 
to the passport by the consulate of the country 
to be visited. No country of Western Europe re- 
quires visas. 


Austria—Passports, but not entry permits or 
visas, are réquired by the Republic of Austria. 


Germany—Passports,; but not entry permits or 
visas, are required by the Federal Republic of 
Germany (West Germany), including Berlin, if 
the visit is temporary. Entry permits are needed 
by military and civilian personnel associated with 
the U.S. Armed Forces and are issued by the 
Passport Office. 

Japan—Passports, but not visas are required 
for civilian personnel associated with the Armed 
Forces, Dependents of military and civilian per- 
sonnel who go to reside there must have a pass- 
port but need no visa. Anyone entering Japan 
as a tourist, for business or pleasure, needs both 
passport and visa. Visas are obtainable without 
fee from the Japanese. Embassy, Washington, 
D. C., or Japanese consulates in New York City, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle and Honolulu. 


Mexico—U. S. citizens need a tourist card, 
valid for 3 mos., single entry, $3; 6 mos., mul- 
tiple entries, $5. No fee is asked for a child 
under 15 accompanied by parent. A traveler on 
business gets a visitante card on the same terms. 
An American who goes to Mexico for employment 
must get a visitante card good for not more than 
a yr., fee $41.50. Cards are issued by Mexican 
diplomatic and consular offices. 

Canada does not require passports from U. S. 
citizens, but Americans should carry evidence of 
U. S. citizenship. 

Passports are not required by the following coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere, some of which 
set a time limit on the visit, as indicated: Ba- 
hamas; Barbados (6 mos.); Bermuda; British West 
Indies, including Leeward and Windward Islands, 
Trinidad, Tobago (6 mos.); British Guiana (3 
mos.); Costa Rica (30 or 60 days); Cuba, 
Dominican Republic (30 or 60 days); Ecuador (90 
days); Guatemala (90 days); Haiti (30 days); 
Panama; Venezuela (6 mos.). 

Also passports are not required for the following 
U.S. territories: Alaska, Canal Zone, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. However, the De- 
partment of State advises: ‘‘Americans proceeding 
to the Canal Zone without passports should have 
either a round-trip ticket or invitation from the 
government of the Canal Zone; lacking either they 
Should carry a passport with a visa of Panama.” 

Passports are not valid for travel to Albania, 
Bulgaria, China, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Po- 
land, Rumania, or the U.S.S.R., unless endorsed 
for travel by the U.S. Dept. of State. If no ob- 
jection is made travel may be authorized. 


HOW TO OBTAIN A PASSPORT 


An applicant for a passport must appear in 
person before a clerk of a Federal Court or a 
State Court authorized to naturalize aliens, or 
before a passport agent of the Department of 
State. Such agents are located in Boston (U.S, 
Post Office Bldg.); Chicago (U.S. Court House) ; 
New Orleans, (International Trade Mart); New 
York City (45 Broadway and 630 Fifth Avenue); 
San Francisco (Federal Office Bldg.); and Wash- 
ington, D. C. (Passport Office of the Department 
of State). 


Native and Naturalized Citizens—A native Amer- 
ican citizen must submit a birth certificate, or a 
baptismal certificate, or a certified copy of the 
record of baptism, If these are unavailable, he 
should submit an affidavit made by a parent, 
brother, sister or other relative, or by the physi- 
cian at his birth, or by another reputable person, 
giving name, date and place of birth. 

A person who claims American citizenship 
through birth abroad of American parents must 
present evidence of his parents’ American birth or 
naturalization. 

A woman married to an American citizen prior 


U. S. Dept. of State. 


to Sept. 22, 1922, must give evidence of her hus- 
band’s citizenship. If married to a citizen or alien 
on or after Sept. 22, 1922, she must submit evi- 
dence of her own citizenship. If she lost citizen- 
ship by marriage to an alien and terminated that 
relationship prior to Sept. 22, 1922, she must sub- 
mit evidence of her original citizenship and a 
copy of a decree of divorce. 

A naturalized citizen must submit a certificate 
of naturalization. See precautions for Travel by 
Naturalized Citizens. 

A person who claims citizenship through natu- 
talization of a parent should submit the natu- 
ralization certificate of the parent, or a certificate 
issued by the Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization. A woman who claims citizenship 
through naturalization of her husband prior to 
Sept. 22, 1922, should submit her husband’s cer- 
tificate of naturalization or a certificate pro- 
vided by the Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization. 


Aliens—An alien leaving the United States must 
have a passport from his own country and a rec- 


ord of his arrival stamped on it. He must have a- 


permit from his local Collector of Internal Revenue 
showing he has paid his taxes. If he wishes to re- 
turn he must get a permit before leaving. 


Business and Miss: Work—Persons going 
abroad on business should have a letter from the 
head of the firm telling what countries are to be 
visited and why. A missionary should submit 2 
letter from his organization with full details about 
his prospective work and sojourn. 

Persons of military draft age may receive pass- 
Ports, but should advise local draft boards of their 
whereabouts abroad. 


PHOTOS, WITNESS, FEES 


Photographs—Two duplicate photographs, one to 
be signed, are required. When a wife, or wife 
and children, are included in one application a 
group photograph must be used. They must be 
full face, on thin paper, with light background, 
not over 3x3 in., nor less than 215x244 in. 


Witness—An identifying witness must appear 
with the applicant and sign the affidavit. The wit- 
ness must be an. adult American citizen, man or 
woman, who has known the applicant for at least 
2 years. An expired passport bearing a signed 
photograph may be used as identification in place 
of a witness. 


Fees—A passport costs $10, of which $1 is paid 
to the passport agent and $9 is sent, in currency or 
money order payable to the Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C., with application. A person 
on official business pays only the $1 fee. 


Identification—For travel in Places where a 
passport is not required, Americans should carry 
some documentary evidence of their United States 
citizenship. A native-born citizen should have in 
his possession his birth or baptismal certificate or 
some other personal document which would help 
to establish that he is an American citizen, such 
as an affidavit of his birth executed by his par- 
ents or some other person having personal knowl- 
edge of the date and place of his birth. A natu- 
ralized person should carry his naturalization 
certificate. Cards showing club membership, in- 
surance policies, driving permits, and other docu- 
ments of this nature are useful. 

A passport is valid for 2 years and may be re- 
newed for 2 years on payment of $5. The 4 years 
must run consecutively. For renewal apply to Dept. 
of State, Washington, D.C., enclosing the fee. 


General health and smallpox vaccination certifi- 
cates’ must be carried by every U.S. citizen for 
re-entry into the United States. They are also 
required for entry by a number of nations, in- 
cluding Argentina, Brazil, France, Denmark, 
United Kingdom and most of the South and Cen- 
tral American countries. Persons who Pass through 
the ‘yellow fever belt’? must be inoculated against 
this disease. Israel requires smallpox vaccination 
and typhoid inoculation. The United States re- 
quires, for re-entry, cholera inoculation, not less 
than 60 days nor more than 6 months old, of all 
persons who have been in Burma, French. Indo- 
China, India, Pakistan and Thailand. United 
States territories outside the mainland—Alaska, 
Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, etc.—also require vac- 
cination certificates, with reservations. 
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A person who desires to be naturalized as a 
citizen of the United States may obtain the neces- 
sary application form as well as detailed informa- 
tion from the nearest office of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service or from the clerk of a 
court handling naturalization cases. 

There no longer are any racial bars to naturali- 
zation. Women have the same right as men to 
become naturalized. 

The law no longer requires an applicant to file 
a declaration of intention, but an alien may file 
one if he wishes, in order to prove to an employer 
that he has taken steps to become a citizen. 


The first step toward naturalization is make an 
application to file a petition for naturalization in 
an office of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. 

An applicant must be at least 18 years old. 
He must have been a lawful resident of the 
United States continuously for 5 years. For hus-~- 
bands and wives of U. S. citizens the period is 
3 years in most instances. Special provisions apply 
to certain veterans of the Arm Forces, 


An applicant must have been physically present 
in this country for at least one-half of the re- 
quired 5 years’ residence, 


Every applicant for naturalization must: 


(1) sign the petition in his own handwriting, if 
physically able to write: 


(2) demonstrate an understanding of the English 
language, including an ability to read, write, and 
speak words in ordinary usage in the English lan- 
guage (persons physically unabie to do so, and 
persons who were on December 24, 1952 over 50 
years of age and had been residing in the United 
States for 20 years are excepted: 


(3). have been a person of good moral character, 
attached to the principles of the Constitution, and 
well disposed to the good order and happiness of 
the Uni States for five years just before filing 
the petition or for whatever other period of resi- 


PRECAUTIONS FOR TRAVEL 


Naturalized American citizens desiring to visit 
the countries of their birth may be amenable to 
military service and other regulations there. The 
U.S. State Dept. advises such travelers to get 
specific information from the consulates of the 
countries concerned. 

If @ naturalized American lives two years in 
the land of his birth without registering regularly 
with the U.S. Consul, a number of countries take 
for granted that he has given up_his American 
citizenship. This is the law in Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden. 

A man who evaded military service in his home- 
land by failing to appear when called or by emi- 
grating after he was enrolled, may be compelled 
to serve on his return, unless there are extenu- 
ating circumstances. Several nations exempt con- 
scripts from further--military sefvice if they 
served in the armed forces of the Allies during 
World War-It. Inquiry regarding status is advised. 


A Briton who wishes to become a naturalized 
American citizen is considered a British citizen 
until he makes a formal renunciation before 
British authorities. 

A Frenchman wishing to become an American 
citizen must have the authorization of the French 
government any time within 15 years of his enroll- 
ment in the army, unless he has been exempted, 
or has a final discharge, or is over military age, 
or if he fulfilled his military obligations in the 
U.S. Army, during the first and second World 


Naturalization: How to Become an American Citizen 
Source: Immigration and Naturalization Service, Department of Justice 


dence is required in his case and continue to be 
such a person until admitted to citizenship; and 
(4) demonstrate a knowledge and understanding 
of the fundamentals of the history, and the prin- 
ciples and form of government, of the U. S. 

The petitioner also is obliged to have two wit- 
nesses who are persons of good moral character 
and citizens. These witnesses must have personal 
knowledge of the applicant’s character, residence, 
loyalty, and other qualifications. 

A person not of good moral character is defined 
as a habitual drunkard, an adulterer, a polyga- 
mist, one sexually immoral, a violator of criminal 
law, one whose income comes principally from 
illegal gambling, one convicted of 
gambling offences, one who gave false testimony 
to avoid the terms of the law, one in. prison for 
180 days or more, one convicted of murder. 


Ban on Subversives 


Naturalization is denied to any person who, 
within 10 years, has been subversive, including 
communists and others who favor a totalitarian 
form of government, and those who oppose all 
government. Except that membership in, or affili- 
ation with, a proscribed organization which was 
involuntary, or when the petitioner was under 16 
years of age, or by operation of law, or necessary 
for the purpose of obtainin employment, food 
rations, or other essentials of living, may operate 
to remove the bar to an alien’s naturalization, 
Those who requested and were granted exemption 
from services in the armed forces of the United 
States on the ground of alienage and those who 
deserted from the Armed Forces of the United 
States at any time during which the United 
States has: been at war are also barred from 
naturalization in certain instances. 

When the court grants naturalization, the appli- 
cant takes an oath of allegiance to the United 
States, obligating himself to bear arms on its 
behalf, or perform noncombatant service in the 
Armed Forces, or perform work of national im- 
portance under civilian direction, and renouncing 
his former allegiance. 


BY NATURALIZED CITIZENS 


Wars. An American woman who marries @ 
Frenchman acquires French nationality unless 
prior te her marriage she declined it. 


Portugal will recognize American naturalization 
of a Portuguese if the latter has resided five 
years in the United States. 


Greece regards as Greek citizens: (1) former 
Greek national naturalized abroad after 1914 
without authorization from Greece; (2) Persons 
born abroad of parents considered -by Greece to 
have Greek nationality, even though they may 
have acquired citizenship elsewhere; (3) Greeks 
who were former subjects of Turkish territory, 
except Istanbul; (4) Greeks formerly of Istanbul 
who left before Aug. 1, 1929 without Turkish pass- 
ports. 


Israel has two types of visas: visitor’s visas and 
immigration visas. A visitor’s visa is limited to 3 
mos. and-may be renewed. A person who wishes 
to live in Israel permanently must obtain an 
immigration visa. This person will be required to 
give military service if a male between 18 and 49, 
inclusive, or a female between 18 and 34, inclu- 
sive, and will not be permitted to leave the coun- 
try until the service is completed. An American 
citizen who becomes a member of a foreign army 
may lose his American citizenship. Jews who 
have immigration visas acquire Israeli nationality 
by automatic operation unless they disavow any 
intention to a consul of Israel here or to the 
Israeli government. 


Customs Exemptions for Traveling Americans 


American citizens returning to the United States 
are required to declare their purchases abroad to 
the customs inspectors. This is usually done on 
blanks provided on board ship, but also may be 
done orally, if the inspector agrees. 

A resident of the United States, whether citizen 
or noncitizen, returned from Canada or Mexico 
with not more than $25 worth of objects acquired 
for personal use, may make an oral declaration. 

A resident of the United States, whether citizen 
or noncitizen, may bring back free of duty $200 
worth of merchandise acquired abroad for person- 
al or household use and not intended for sale. 
Gifts or articles intended for others are not 


exempt. 

Each member of a family is entitled to the $200 
exemption, and a family may pool the total. Each 
$200 exemption cannot include more than 100 
cigars or 300 cigarettes or 3 pounds of tobacco or 
more than one gallon of alcoholic beverages. 

To gain the exemption persons must have been 
on foreign soil for at least 48 hours, except in the 
case of Mexico, where no minimum hours are re- 
quired. Exemptions cannot be claimed oftener 
than once in 30 days. 

An additional exemption of $300 per person is 
made if the stay outside the United States was for 
at least 12 days in any six-month period. 
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Aliens pesiaing ;to sojourn in the United States -d° 


(nonimmigrants) must apply for nonimmigrant 

Visas to consular officers abroad (or, if residents 

of foreign contiguous territory, for border crossing 

identification cards to consular officers or immi- 

gration officers) and must present. valid passports 

unless either or both those requirements have 
waived. 

All arriving aliens must be inspected at U. S. 
ports by officers of the Immigration and Naturali- 
gation Service of the Dept. of Justice. No alien, 
to whom a visa or other document has been issued, 
is entitled to enter if he is found to be inad- 
missible under the laws of the United States. 


CLASSES OF ALIENS 


Aliens entering the United States are divided 
into 3 classes: quota immigrants, nonquota immi- 
grants, and nonimmigrants. 

Quota immigrants. A quota immigrant is any- 
one who is not a nonquota immigrant. Aliens 
totaling 154,657 are admissible under quotas from 
specific quota areas. See Table Pp. 633. 


Nonquota immigrants include: 


(A) An immigrant who is the unmarried child ~ 


under 21 or the spouse of a U. S. citizen. 


(B) An immigrant, lawfully admitted for per- 
Manent residence, who is returning from a tem- 
porary visit abroad. 


(C) An immigrant who was born in Canada, 
Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican Republic, the 
Canal Zone, or an independent country of Central 
or South America, and his spouse or his un- 
married children under 21, accompanying or fol- 
lowing to join him. 

When an immigrant is attributable by as much as 
one-half of his ancestry to a people or peoples 
indigenous to the Asia-Pacific triangle he is not 
within this nonquota status, but his unmarried 
by eg 21 are, if accompanying or following 

0: ; 


(D) An immigrant who was a U. S. citizen and 
may apply for reacquisition of citizenshi under 
provisions relating to those who lost cit zenship 
hrough marriage or service in foreign armies. 


(E) An immigrant who for 2 years immediately 
preceding his application for admission has been 
@ minister of a religious denomination, who wants 
to carry on his vocation, and whose Services are 
needed by a bona fide organization in the U. S.; 
and his spouse or unmarried children under 21, 
accompanying or following to join him. 


(F) An immigrant who is an active or honorably 
retired employe of the U. 8, Government abroad, 
with 15 years of service, and his accompanying 
eee, and unmarried children under 21, if ap- 
proved. 


and officers, or employes of such organizations, 
personal attendants and their families. 

An alien coming to perform temporary services 
requiring merit and ability, 
unemployed persons capable of performing such 
services cannot be found in this country, or one 
who is coming for industrial training. 

By reciprocity, an alien who is a bona fide repre- 
sentative of foreign press, 


An alien in continuous transit through the U. S., 
or one entitled to travel between U. 


An alien student who enters to study at a recog- 
nized institution, approved by the Attorney Gen- 
eral after consultation with the Office of Education. 

other than a 
fishing vessel based on the U. S,, or on aircraft, 
Who lands and departs via that vessel or aircraft. 
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Sources: The Federal Statutes and Proclamations 


EXCLUDED ALIENS 


The following aliens are excluded: 
Persons feeble-minded, 

sane, 

also € afflic 


tory or adjacent islands within two years after 
arrival there on a aTenepart line that has not 
complied with the U. S. m: 


SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES 


Excluded from the United States are persons 
who seek to enter to engage in activities against 
the public interest and on to endanger the 
welfare, safety and security of the country. Any 
persons who probably would engage in espionage, 
Sabotage, disorder or other activities inimical to 
the U. S., or who are members of organizatons 
that must register under the Subversive Activities 
Control Act of 1950, are barred. 

Also excluded are persons—except certain non- 
immigrant officials of foreign governments—who 
are or have been anarchists, opposed to organized 
government, members of or affiliated with a com- 
munist or other totalitarian part ; advocates of 
world communism or the establishment of a to- 
talitarian dictatorship in the U. S.:;. those whi 
teach or advocate the overthrow of the v. 8. 
Government by force or violence or other uncon- 
stitutional means and advocate Sabotage, destruc- 
tion of property and killing of government Officials, 
or who are members of or affiliated with organiza- 
tions with these aims. 

Involuntary membership or affiliation with such 
organizations is not considered a reason for exclu- 
sion, nor is membership or affiliation by anyone 

operation of law, or for obtaining 
ood rations and other essentials 
g. The Immigration and Nationality Act 
of 1952 permits the issuance of a visa to a former 
voluntary member of a proscribed organization if 
the alien since the termination of his membership 
and for at least 5 years before the date of his 
application for a visa has been actively opposed 
to the principles of that organization, 


REVISION OF 1954 


Nationality Act of 1952 (McCarren-Walter Act) was 
signed by President Eisenhower Sept. 3, 1954. It 
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Quota area | Quota 


bee 100}|Ethiopia....... 1 
BN. Seow 100||Finland........ 566 
Arab Peninsula. 100}|France.......... 3,069 
Pacific Germany........ 25,814 
triangle...... 100||Gt. Brit., No. Ire.| 65,361 
Australia....... 100}|Greece....... core 308 
865 
100 
100 


100 
100 


IMMIGRANTS ADMITTED FROM 
Yr. | Number || Yr. | Number 
1873 459,803]| 1890 455,302 
1874 313,339)|1891 560,319 
1875 227,498]| 1892 579,663 
1876 169,986}| 1893 439,730 
1877 1,857|| 1894 285,631 
1878 138,469] | 1895 Di 
1879 177,826)| 1896 343,267 
1880 57,2 1897 230,832 
1881 669,431) 1898 229,299 
1882 788,992! 1899 311,7 
1883 603,322]) 1900 448,572) 
1884 518,592}|1901 487,918) 
1885 395,346}| 1902 48,7 
1886 334,203}| 1903 857,046 
1887 , 1 1904 812,870 
1888 546,889]|1905 | 1,026,499) 
1889 444 427||1906 | 1,100,735 


Normal Immigration Quotas 
Asterisk (*) indicates Trust Territory 


Quota area Quota Quota area | Quota 
Lithuania....... 384|/San Marino.... 100 
Luxemburg...... 100||Saudi Arabia... 100 
Monaco...... ss 100|/Somaliland 
Moroceco....... 100 (Italy*)..... § 100 
Muscat (Oman) 100)|So.-W' ‘ 100 
Nauru (Aus- Spain....... vale 250 

tralia*)..... ate 100||Sweden........ 3,295 
Nepalis: cease * 100||Switzerland.... 1,698 
Netherlands.....| 3,136/|Syria......... F 1 
New Guinea ‘anyika 

100|}_ (U. Kingdom* 100 
100||Thailand (Siam). 100 
2,364||Togo (France*). 100 

Togoland (United 
100 ingdom*) ... 100 
. 100||Trieste....... : 100 
Palestine... ...... 100||/Turkey...... es 225 
Philippines...... 100||U. of S. Africa... 100 
Poland...... wees} 6,488}/0.8. ciajosii dee ieee 
Portugal... ..<..'. 438||Vietnam...... = 100 
Ruanda-Urundl Yemen Skin acae 100 

(Belgium*).... 100||/Yugoslavia..... 933 
Rumania........ 2: pe esce 
Samoa, Western Total....... 154,657 

(New Zeal’d*). 100 


M2: Yr. | Number 
1907 1941 51,776 
1908 1942 ye: 3! 
1909 1943 23,725 
1910 1944 aren 
191 1945 38,119 
1912 1946 108,721 
1913 1947 147,292 
1914 1948 170,570 
1915 1949 188,317 
1916 19. 249,187 
1917 1951 206,717 
1918 1952 265,520 
1919 1953 70, 
1920 1954 208177 
1921 |——_———_—— 
1922 Tot’1/40,175,330 
1923 


Immigration from the close of the Revolutionary War to 1820 is estimated at 250,000. 


Special Immigration Quotas for Refugee Relief 


The Refugee Relief Act was signed by President 
Eisenhower Aug. 7, 1953, authorizing 214,000 
special-quota immigrant visas to permit entry of 
that number of refugee aliens above the normal 
_ quota within 3 years, ending Dec. 31, 1956. Many 

of these refugees are displaced persons and or- 
phans, including some who escaped from Commu- 
nist-dominated countries. The Act also authorized 
the issuance of 209,000 special nonquota im- 
migrant visas and provided for the adjustment of 
status to that of permanent residents of 5,000 
aliens in the United States in a temporary status. 

On Aug. 31, 1954, President Eisenhower signed 
an amendment to the Refugee Act of 1953, effec- 
tive Sept. 3, 1954. This revised the quotas for 
Italy, Greece and the Netherlands, so that previ- 
ous allocations for refugees can be issued inter- 
changeably for both reiugees and close relatives 
of U. S. citizens and resident aliens. 

No refugee may enter the U. S. without an 
assurance of housing, employment and against be- 
coming a public charge. These conditions are met 
under the direction of the Governors’ Advisory 
Committees for Refugee Relief. The governors 
acted at the request of President Eisenhower who 
personally sponsored the legislation. In addition 
@ number of religious and welfare organizations 
had been certified by the Dept. of State and 
were procuring the requisite assurances. 

Relatives applying under the quotas originally 


allocated for refugees will be required to have 
satisfactory assurances of housing and employ- 
ment from their sponsors. Sponsors will send these 
directly to the U. S. consulates abroad where 
their relatives are applying for immigration. 

Alien relatives can qualify only if they are 
members of the immediate family of the sponsor 
in the United States. Spouses or unmarried sons 
or daughters under 21 may be sponsored by spouses 
or parents lawfully admitted to residence in this 
country. Parents, brothers, sisters, sons or daugh- 
ters may be sponsored by American citizens who 
are over 21. 

The amendment exempts orphans from the re- 
quirement for a certificate of readmission under 
which they could be returned to the country where 
the visa was issued if it were proved that the 
visa had been obtained through fraud. Since a per- 
son must be under 10 years old to qualify under 
the world-wide quota of 4,000 orphans, this safe- 
guard was thought unnecessary. 

The administrator of the Refugee Relief Act is 
Scott McLeod. As of Sept. 2, 1955, the State Dept. 
reported that 33,523 persons had entered the U. S. 
under the Refugee Relief program. Neariy 20,000 
more persons had received visas to enter but had 
not arrived by that time. The total number granted 
visas, 52,060, was a gain of 35,018 over the total 
on Jan. 1, 1955. Therefore one-fourth of the 
quota set by the law had heen met, 


Restitution of Property Seized by Nazi Government and Armies 


The Federal Republic of Germany (West 
Germany), under provisions of the Settlement 
Convention, will honor claims of citizens of the 
United States and of other nations represented in 
the United Nations, for the return or restoration 
of property taken by the Nazi government. Claims 
must be filed before May 5, 1956, with the Bunde- 
samt fiir die Priifung auslaendischer Riickgabe 
und Wiederherstellungsanspriiche, Rosenburg, 
Bonn, Germany. 


The Federal Republic of Germany also has 
established an agency for restitution of property 
removed by the Nazi armies during World War 
II. This agency has charge of searching for and 
returning jewelry, silverware, antique furniture 
and cultural property removed from territory oc- 
cupied by Germany, and deciding on compensation 
if such property was used or destroyed. Address of 
the agency: Bundesamt fiir Alissere Restituonen, 
63 Luisenstrasse, Bad Homburg v. d. H., 
Germany. 
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632 Laws and Documents—Nationals and Citizens 
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Law Defining United States Nationals and Citizens 


Source: United States Department of Justice 


his country. 


Sec. 301. (a) The following shall be nationals and 
citizens of the United States at birth: 


(1) A person born in the United States, and 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof. 


(2) A person born in the United States to a 
member of an Indian, Eskimo, Aleutian, or other 
aboriginal tribe: Provided, that the granting of 
citizenship under this subsection shall not in any 
Manner impair or otherwise affect the right of 
such person to tribal or other property. 


(3) A person born outside the United States and 
its outlying possessions of parents both of whom 
are citizens and one of whom has had a residence in 
the United States, or one of its outyling posses- 
sions, prior to the birth. 


(4) A person born outside the United States and 
its outlying possessions of parents one of whom 
is a citizen of the United States who has been 
physically present in the United States or one of its 
outlying possessions for a continuous period of one 
year prior to the birth, and the other of whom is 
a national, but not a citizen of the United States. 


(5) A person born in an outlying possession of 
the United States of parents one of whom is a 
citizen of the United States who has been physi- 
cally present in the United States, or one of its 
outlying possessions, for a continuous period of one 
year at any time prior to the birth. 


(6) A person of unknown parentage found in 
the United States while under the age of 5 years, 
until shown, prior to his attaining the age of 21 
years, not to have been born in the United States. 


(7) A person born outside the geographical 
limits of the United States and its outlying pos- 
sessions of parents one of whom is an alien, and 
the other a citizen of the United States who, 
prior to the birth of such person, was physically 
present in the United States or its outlying posses- 
sions for a total of not less than 10 years, at least 
5 of them after the age of 14. The parent’s 
period of service’ in the Armed Forces of the 
United States may be included in computing the 


total. 
Citizenship Retention 


(b) Any person who is a national and citizen of 
the United States at birth under paragraph (7), 
shall lose his nationality and citizenship unless 
he shall come to the United States prior to attain- 
ing the age.of 23 years and remain at least 5 years: 
Provided, that such physical presence follows the 
age of 14 and precedes the age of 28. 


(c) Subsection (b) shall apply to a person born 
abroad subsequent to May 24, 1934: Provided, 
however, that nothing contained in this subsec- 
tion shall be construed to alter or affect the citi- 
zenship of any person born abroad subsequent to 
May 24, 1934, who, prior to the effective date of 
this act, has taken up a residence in the United 
States before attaining the age of 16 years, and 
thereafter, complies with the residence require- 
ments for retention of citizenship. 


Puerto Rico 


Sec, 302. All persons born in Puerto Rico on 
or after April 11, 1899, and prior to Jan. 13, 1941, 
subject to U.S. jurisdiction, residing on Jan. 13, 
1941, in Puerto Rico or other territory over which 
the United States exercises rights o: sovereignty 
and not U.S. citizens under any other act, are 
declared to be citizens of the United States as of 
January 13, 1941. All persons born in Puerto Rico 
on or after January 13, 1941, and subject to U.S. 
jurisdiction, are citizens at birth, 


Canal Zone and Republic of Panama 


Sec. 303. (a) Any person born in the Can 
<M on or ae 26, 1904, whose father = 
mother was a U.S. citizen when he 
a citizen of the United States. babar 


(b) Any person born in the Republic of Pan 
on or after Feb. 26 1904, whose father or mother 
when he was born was a U.S. citizen employed 


ON MARRYING 


the U.S. Government or the Panama Rail- 
Patt Co., or its successor, Sas autem ot the U.S. 


nonci Indian 
J e “1924, ee us citizen Ase, cot morn 
‘une 2, , is a U.S. citizen 0: i; i 
An Indian born later in Alaska is a citizen at birth. 


Hawaii 


ec. 305. A person born in Hawaii on or after 


in 
Virgin Islands on or after Jan. 17, 1917, and prior 
to Feb. 25, 1927, subject to U.S. juris 
U.S. citizens as of the later date, and all persons 
born there on or after Feb. 25, 1927, under U.S. 
jurisdiction, are U.S. citizens at birth. The law 
also extends U.S. citizenship to natives of the 
Virgin Islands, under conditions, who on Jan. 17, 
1917, resided in those Islands or in the U.S. and 
were residing in those Islands, the U.S., or Puerto 
Rico on Feb. 25, 1927, and were not citizens of 
any other foreign country. 
Guam 

Sec. 307 specifies that U.S. citizenship shall be 
given all inhabitants of Guam who on April 11, 
1899, were Spanish subjects who continued to re- 
side in Guam or other U.S. territory after that 
date, without haying preserved or acquired foreign 
nationality; all persons born in Guam who re- 
sided there on April 11, 1899, who after that date 
continued to reside there or in other U.S. terri- 
tory, without preserving or acquiring foreign 
nationality; all persons born in Guam on or after 
April 11, 1899, subject to the jurisdiction of the 
U.S., provided that no steps were taken to pre- 
serve or acquire a foreign nationality, if birth 
was before Aug. 1, 1950. 


Nationals not Citizens 


Sec. 308. Unless otherwise provided, the fol- 
lowing are nationals, but not citizens, at birth: 


(1)_A person born in an outlying possesion of 
the United States on or after the date of formal 
acquisition of such possession; 


(2) A person born outside the United States and 
its outlying possessions of poe both of whom 
are nationals, but not citizens, of the United 
States, and have had a residence in the United 
States, or one of its outlying possessions prior to 
the birth of such persons; 


(3) A person of unknown parentage found in an 
outlying possession of the U.S. while under the age 
of 5 years, until shown, prior to his attaining the 
age of 21, not to have been born there. 


Children Born out of Wedlock 


Sec. 309. (a) The provisions of paragraphs (3), 
(4), (5), and (/) of section 301 (a), and of para- 
eae (2) of section 308, apply as of the date of 
birth to a child born out of wedlock on or after 
the effective date of this Act, if the paternity of 
the child is established while the child is under 
the age of 21 by legitimation. 


(b) Except as otherwise provided in section 405, 
the provisions of section 301 (a) (7) shall apply to 
a child born out of wedlock on or after January 
13, 1941, and prior to the effective date of this Act, 
as of the date of birth, if the paternity of such 
child is established before or after the effective 
date of this Act and while such child is under 
the age of twenty-one years by legitimation. 


(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of subsection 
(a) of this section, a person born, on or after the 
effective date of Act, outside the United 
States and out of wedlock shall be held to have 
acquired at birth the nationality status of his 
mother, if the mother had the nationality of the 
United States at the time of such person’s birth, 
and if the mother had previously been hysically 
present in the United States or one of its out- 
lying possessions for a continuous period of one 
year. 


A FOREIGNER 


Under American law, an American woman native-born, who marries a forei; 
aie , , ner 
American citizenship by virtue of her Marriage. However, there are countri . sore roars 


rule. France, for instance, assumes that any wom 
citizen of France, unless she Specifically gives notice 

An American woman, married to a foreigner, may lose her c: 
renounce it, or she can forfeit it by taking an official position w 
her position in these and other instances she shoul 


es that do not recognize this 


an who marries a French citizen also becomes a 


otherwise. 


itizenship by other means. She can 


ith a foreign government. To clarify 


a consult the Dept. of State. 


diction, are. 
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Laws and Documents—Federal Income Tax Law 
Internal Revenue Code for Individuals, Estates and Gifts 
; The Internal Revenue Code of 1954 was enacted by the 83rd Congress, 2nd Session, and approved 
3 by the President Aug. 16, 1954. It constitutes a major revision of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 
‘ ‘and amendments. It is published as Vol. 68A of the U. S, Statutes at Large and is distributed by 
J the Supt. of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


WHO FILES REPORTS AND HOW 
ss Who Must File—Every citizen with a gross in- 
} come of $600 or more must file an income tax 
report. Anyone who has attained the age of 65 be- 
fore the close of the taxable year must make a 
return only if his or her gross income is $1,200 or 
more. 


What Form to Use—Form 1040A is a card, for 
persons whose income is less than $5,000 and con- 
sists of wages reported on withholding slip, and 
not more than $100 from other sources. The In- 

. ternal Revenue Service will figure the tax and 

send a bill or a refund. 


Short Form 1040 may be used by persons whose 
income of less than $5,000 comes from diverse 
sources and who wish to enter certain deductions 
and credits, and find their own tax. 


Long Form 1040 is used by those whose non- 
business deductions are more than 10% of income, 
and by all whose income is $5,000 or over. The 
taxpayer may take the standard deduction (10% 
of income but not more than $1,000) or itemize 
and claim the deductions. 


DATES FOR FILING RETURNS 


April 15 is the date for filing tax returns by 
individuals using the calendar year, and for pay- 
ment of tax or of first quarterly installment of 
the estimated tax. Other installments to be paid 
June 15, Sept. 15 and Jan. 15. 


April 15 is the date for filing declaration of 
estimated tax. Amended declarations may be 
| filed June 15, Sept. 15 and Jan. 15. 


A final return may be filed Jan. 31. Farmers 
may file a final return Feb. 15. 


JOINT RETURN 


A husband and wife may make a single return 
jointly, even if one has no income personally. 
Their tax will be twice the tax imposed if the 
income were cut in half. 


A new provision stipulates that if one spouse 
dies, the survivor may compute his tax as though 
he filed a joint return for the first two taxable 
years following, provided he or she also was able 
to file a joint return the year of the death, and 
maintains in the household a home for a de- 
pendent child or stepchild. If the taxpayer re- 
marries before the end of the taxable year these 
privileges are lost. An individual legally separated 
from spouse by divorce or separate maintenance 
4s not considered married. 


ESTIMATED TAX 


Many who earn less than $5,000 need not file 
an estimate. Estimates are required from (1) Every 
single individual who expects to earn over $5,000 
with not more than $100 not subject to withhold- 
ing; (2) every head of a household or surviving 
spouse who expects to earn over $10,000; (3) every 
married couple who file a joint return and expect 
to have an aggregate of more than $10,000 in- 
come; (4) Anyone who expects to earn more than 
$100 from sources other than wages subject to 
withholding if income is expected to exceed $600, 
multiplied by the number of exemptions claimed, 
plus $400. 

EXEMPTIONS FROM TAXATION 


Personal exemption is $600. 

Every individual has an exemption of $600, to be 
dadnieted from gross income. A husband and a 
wife are each entitled to a $600 exemption. A 
person 65 or over gets another exemption of $600. 
A blind person gets another exemption of $600. 


Exemption for dependents, over one-half of 

| whose support comes from the taxpayer, is $600, 

. and now applies to child, stepchild or adopted 

| child under 19; also to child, stepchild or adopted 
child who put in 5 mos. or more as full-time 
student at a recognized college or at farm training 
under educational supervision. This also applies 
to any non-relative if a member of the tax- 
payer’s household and having his principal abode 
there. 


The taxpayer gets the exemption for a de- 
pendent student even if the student earns part of 
his way, provided the taxpayer pays over half of 
the student’s expenses. If the student gets a 
scholarship, this is not counted as earnings. This 
provision replaces the former regulation, which 
cancelled the exemption if the student earned $600, 


WITHHOLDING TAXES 


Every employer paying wages must deduct a tax 
equal to 18% of the amount by which the wages 
exceed the number of withholding exemptions, 
multiplied by the amount of one such exemption. 


The employee must give his employer the num- 
ber of his exemptions. If the employee has more 
than one exemption, he multiplies the number by 
the one exemption, which is designated as follows 
for the payroll period: 


Weekly, $13; biweekly, $26; semimonthly, $28; 
monthly, $56; quarterly, $167; semiannually, $333; 
annually, $667; daily, $1.80. 


SUPPORT OF DEPENDENT CHILD 


A woman, a widower or a man legally separated 
or divorced, who cares for a child that is either 
under 12. or handicapped, may deduct not more 
than $600 for expenses for care of dependent if 
taxpayer has to work. No deduction is allowed for 
payments to another dependent as compensation. 


If a wife is working, the deduction is allowed 
only if she and her husband file a joint return. 
If their adjusted gross income exceeds $4,500, the 
allowance will be reduced by the amount above 
$4,500. If the husband is incapable of self-support 
because handicapped, the limitations do not apply. 


LIFE INSURANCE 


Life insurance paid to survivors is not taxed. 
It becomes part of the gross estate if it is paid 
to the estate, or if the owner at his death possessed 
any of the “incidents of ownership,’’ including a 
reversionary interest exceeding 5% of the value 
of the policy, or had reserved disposition. 


Interest on life insurance left with the insurance 
company and paid to survivors at intervals is tax- 
able as received. Formerly, if the life insurance 
was paid in fixed installments, the installment was 
tax-exempt. Under the 1954 law, if any interest is 
part of the installment payment, that interest is 
taxed, except that the surviving spouse (husband 
or wife) has an exemption of $1,000 in addition to 
the principal. 


Under the former law, the proceeds of a policy 
were considered part of the insured’s estate, if he 
had paid the premiums, even if ownership of the 
policy was elsewhere. Under the 1954 law this 
limitation is removed. The insured must, however, 
have no interest whatsoever in the policy. 


DIVIDENDS 


The first $50 in dividends need not be reported. 
If husband and wife both receive $50 their joint 
return need not report the ‘first $100. For divi- 
dends received after July 31, 1954, a credit of 4% 
may be entered, provided it does not exceed 2% of 
the taxable income for 1954 and 4% of taxable 
income for years after 1954. 


The credit does not apply to dividends from 
tax-exempt corporations, mutual savings banks, 
buliding and loan associations and several other 
categories specified in Sec. 116. 


Dividends paid in stock or in stock rights with 
no change in proprietary interest are exempt 
from tax, except when paid in place of preferred 
stock dividends of the current or preceding year, 
and not part of recapitalization, or when the 
stockholder has an option to take stock or property. 


DEDUCTIBLE MEDICAL EXPENSES 


Expenses for medical care, not compensated for 
by insurance or other payment, are deductible by 
taxpayer, spouse or dependent if over 3% of ad- 
justed gross income. If taxpayer or spouse are 
over 65 this limitation is not enforced, but applies 
only to dependent. 
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Laws and Documents—Federal Income Tax Law 
1955 Federal Income Tax Rate Schedule 


FOR ALL TAXPAYERS EXCEPT HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD 


See ea ried head of a household use special tax table below. 
The tax is: 
If the taxable income is: 
TERE NOOR: Ce CN. ote a ey hn Sah ny eae a ot ee ate 000 
Over .000 but not over $4,000. ; Bus 36% of 7 
Over ,000 but not over $8,000.....222 222222222702) $1°366, plus 30 of excess over 7000 
Over $10,000 but aooee $19'000 $2'es0° plus 38% of excess over $ 9,000 
ut not o f 640, be 
Over y ‘000 400, plus 43% of excess over $12, 
$12,000 but not over $14, ben vias 47% of crocen aver SILGGe 
eet te bes or he aitece $5,200, plus 50% of excess over $16,000 
Reeeene eee santas 200; plus 83% of excess over $18,000 
Over $18,000 but not over $20,000. $6.20. lus 56%, of exocss over $20°000 
ee poe ate over 322. 000. . _$8/380; bias 59% of excess over $22,000 
Qver $22,000 but not over $26,000. * sloveso: bias ee g Gf capeas Over -aa ae 
Over ,000 but not over $32,000. : ey aie 6%. abtascn Geeee $a0 aoe 
Over $32.0 Gat aovover Sit 000... > $18'360; plus 69% of over $38,000 
Over ‘000 but not over eeied a Prey pie ae = = aa nee screen 
Over 350'000 but not over 2 : go Prue Weer or —< 380'000 
» a ‘o cess Over * 
Over 50.000 Bue noe vedi Sa0,000 $42,120, plus Sie of excess over oa 
Over ;000 but not over $90/000 $50,220, plus 84% of excess over $80,000 
Over $90,000 but not over $100,000 $58,620, plus-87% of excess over Sion'oue 
Over $100,000 but not over $150,000 9357320 AS ane of emp = 
ake wh, Laren cas ee 820, lo CeSS ,000 
Song $200;000 os ae my ee: ete ORI RE Bro eh $156,820, plus 91% of excess over $200,000 
FOR HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD ONLY 
If the taxable income is: The tax is: 
OER ALD Ra ee taxable income eae 
Over 000 but not over $400, plus 21% of excess over $2, 
Over  $4/000 but not over $820, plus 24% of excess over $4,000 
Over $6,000 but not over $1,300, plus 26% of excess over $6,000 
Over $8,000 but not over of excess over scien 
Qver $10,000 but not over of excess over 
$12,000 but not over of excess over Sees 
Over $14,000 but not over of excess over brie 
Over $16,000 but not over J of excess over aoe 
Over $18,000 but not over of excess over Pegi 
Over $20,000 but not over of excess over =: 
Over $22,000 but not over of excess over $22,000 
Over $24,000 but not over of excess Over $24,000 
Over $25,000 but not over of excess over $28,000 
Over $32,000 but not over of excess over $32,000 
Over $38,000 but not over of excess over $38,000 
Over $44,000 but not over of excess over $44,000 
Over $50,000 but not over of excess over $50,000 
Over $60,000 but not over of excess over $60,000 
Over $70,000 but not over 80, plus 7. of excess over $70,000 
Over $80,000 but not over $90,000....2.2 05555222222 22030: +880, plus 76% of excess over $80,000 
Over $90,000 but not over $100,000. . 022i ttt $52,480, plus 80% of excess over $90,000 
Over $100,000 but not over $150,000... 222.2... 2221 2iiiititt 80, plus 83% of excess over $100,000 


Over $150,000 but not over $200/000 
Over $200,000 but not over $300,000... ..- 
Over $300,000 


Medical care includes diagnosis, treatment and 
prevention of disease or affecting any structure or 
function of-the body, and amounts paid for acci- 
dent or health insurance. 

Medicine and drugs may be included only if 
aggregate for them exceeds 1% of adjusted gross 
income. 

In travel for medical purposes only transpor- 
tation may be charged, not board and lodging. 

Deductions for medical care must not exceed 
$2,500 multiplied by the number of exemptions 
allowed taxpayer (other than those related to age 
or blindness). Maximum deductible is $5,000 if tax- 
payer is single, not head of household, not surviv- 
ing spouse, nor filing separate return though mar- 
ried, and $10,000 if taxpayer files joint return, or 
is head of household, or a Surviving spouse. 

Medical expenses for a decedent paid by his 
estate within one year after his death are treated 
as expenses of the taxpayer. 

Medical and hospital benefits provided by the 
employer may be exempt from individual income 
tax. Wages paid in place of such benefits are 
exempt up to $100 a week. 


DEDUCTIONS FOR CONTRIBUTIONS 


The 1954 law has increased the amount that 
an individual may contribute. Any church or con- 
vention or association of churches, any educational 
organization supported by religious bodies or the 
public, and any organization providing medical 
or hospital care, medical research and education 
or agricultural research, may receive contributions 
up to 10% of the taxpayer’s adjusted gross income; 
in addition the taxpayer may give 20% of his ad- 
justed gross income to other charitable purposes. 
ae the total allowable is 30%, if properly allo- 
cated. 

The limitation does not apply to a taxpayer 
who in the taxable year and in 8 out of 10 pre- 
ceding years paid contributions and income taxes 
that exceeded 80% of taxable income, 

Added to organizations approved for contribu- 


% 
% 
0,4: "0 
mae Pd: $101,980, plus 87% of excess over $150/000 
45,4: % 


145,480, plus 
ato eh BAAS Lote $235,480, plus 


% Of excess over $200,000 
91% of excess over $300,000 


Snr? are non-profit cemeteries and burial com- 
Panies. 

No deduction for charity is allowed if the tax- 
payer makes a grant in trust by which he retains 
& reversionary interest in grant or income ex- 
ceeding 5% of the value of the grant. : 


Ns INTEREST 

All interest paid or accrued on indebtedness is 
deductible. 

If personal property is bought under a contract 
providing for payment by installments, and in 
which carrying charges are stated but interest is 
not ascertainable, then Payments are held to in- 
clude interest equal to 6% on unpaid balance. 


PROVISIONS FOR SERVICE MEN 

Members of the Armed Forces below rank of 
commissioned officer do not pay tax on pay for 
service while in a combat zone during an induc- 
tion period or in hospital under such conditions. 

They do pay tax on army pay if it was received 
for service outside a combat zone. If they serve 
part time in a combat zone and part time else- 
where, they pay tax for the latter service. 

A commissioned officer has an exemption of 
$200 a month army pay while in a combat zone. 
By executive order the U. S. Armed Forces ceased 
to be in a combat zone after Jan. 31, 1955. 

Mustering-out payments are exempt. 

There will be no tax on payment received for a 
telephone or radiophone message originating from 
& member of the Armed Forces in a combat zone. 


PRIZES AND AWARDS 

All prizes and awards must be reported in 
gross income, except when received without action 
by the recipient, such as entering a contest or 
assuming obligations for future services. Such 
prizes may be given by religious, charitable, scien- 
tific, educational, artistic, literary or civic agen- 
cies. he and Pulitzer prizes hereafter are 
exempt. 


Also excluded from gross income is any amount 
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received as a scholarship at an educational in- 
stitution, or a fellowship grant with money for 
research and clerical expense. If the recipient 
of either is a candidate for a degree and is paid 
for part-time work outside, he must report the 
latter, but if such work is a condition for the de- 
gree he need not report it. 

All prizes won in radio and television contests, 
such as give-away programs, must be reported. 


DEDUCTIONS FOR SALESMEN 


An employee may now take the standard deduc- 
tion and deduct as well the following: transpor- 
tation, except commuting; automobile expense, in- 
cluding gas, oil and depreciation; however, meals 
and lodging are deductible as traveling expense 
only if the employee is away overnight. 

An outside salesman—a salesman who works 
full-time outside the office, using the latter only 
for incidentals—may deduct both the standard 
deduction and his business expenses. 


RETIREMENT CREDIT 


A credit of 20% for retirement income up to 
$1,200 included in gross income is allowed to per- 
sons over 65. Persons under 65 and retired under 
a public retirement system (firemen, policemen, 
teachers, Federal employees) get a credit on up to 
$1,200 of pensions and annuities given by the sys- 
tem, but not on dividends, interest and rent. Not 
included in public systems are funds for mem-~- 
bers of the Armed Forces. Any pension or annuity 
received under the Social Security Act or the Rail- 
road Retirement Act reduces the $1,200. Compen- 
sation in excess of $900 received by an individual 
under 75 will reduce the $1,200. 


ANNUITIES 


Deductions based on life expectancy will be 
taken into account hereafter in tax on annuities, 
Under the 1954 law deductions continue to apply 
even after the investment has been recovered. 


Federal Estate Tax 


An estate tax return must be filed for every 
citizen and resident of the United States whose 
gross estate, including life insurance, exceeds 
$60,000 in value at the time of his death. The tax 
must be paid within 15 mos. from the date of 
death. A non-resident, not a citizen, must file a 
return if his gross estate in the U.S. exceeds $2,000 
in value. 

The former law allowing an exemption of $100,- 
000 under certain conditions has been revised to 
permit credit for state death taxes, according to 
a graduated table. An estate is also allowed 
deductions for funeral expenses, administration, 
claims, and bequests to religious, charitable and 
fraternal organizations or to government agencies 
for the public welfare. 

Under the former code, life insurance proceeds 
were taxable in the insured’s estate if he had paid 
the premiums, or had retained ‘‘incidents of 
ownership,” such as the right to change benefi- 
ciaries, or borrow money on the policy. The new 
code says life insurance payable to named bene- 
ficiaries is not to be included in the gross estate 
if the insured retained no incidents of ownership 


in the policy. A reversionary interest which ex- 
ceeds 5 per cent of the value of the policy is con- 
sidered an incident of ownership in the policy. 

The marital deduction allowed in the former 
law is extended in the new code, The value of 
the taxable estate ‘‘shall be determined by de- 
ducting from the value of the gross estate an 
amount equal to the value of any interest in prop- 
erty which passes or has passed from the decedent 
to his surviving spouse.’’ Thus the deduction 
applies when the surviving spouse has a right to 
the income for life from all.or only a part of the 
property, as well as power to appoint all, or-the 
part in which the survivor has income rights, 
whether or not the property is held in trust. If 
the spouse has control only over part, the deduc- 
tion is limited proportionately. The deduction is 
limited, however, to the value of one-half of the 
adjusted gross estate. 

Estates of members of the Armed Forces who 
die during induction, or as the result of wounds 
and diseases incurred in the line of duty, or are 
killed in a combat zone, are entitled to a special 
exemption. 


FEDERAL ESTATE TAX RATE SCHEDULE 
The tax shown is the amount payable on net estates of the decedent, citizen or resident of the 
United States after allowing for the specific exemption of $60,000 and deductions for debts, expenses, 
charitable, marital deductions and credit allowance for State death taxes. 


If the taxable estate is: 


Not over $5,000... 2.22 ccc ee ee eee ees 


Over $5,000 but not over $10,000 
Over $10,000 but not over $20,000 
Over $20,000 but not over $30,000 
Over $30,000 but not over $40,000 
Over $40,000 but not over $50,000 
Over $50,000 but not over $60,000 
Over $60,000 but not over 0 
Over $100,000 but not over $250,000 
Over $250,000 but not over $500,000 
Over $500,000 but not over $750,000 
Over $750,000 but not over $1,000,000. . 
Over $1,000,000 but not over $1,250,000 


er $1,250,000-but not over $1,500,000 
oe $500,000. but not over $2,000,000 
Over $2,000,000 but not over $2,500,000 
Over $2,500,000-but not over $3,000,000 
$3,000,000 but not over $3,500,000 

Over $3,500,000 but not over $4,000,000 
Over $4,000,000 but not over $5,000,000 
Over $5,000,000 but not over $6,000,000 


The tax shall be: 
3% of the taxable estate 
ay plus 7% of excess over $5,000 


00, plus 11% of excess over $10,000 
$1,600, plus 14% of excess over $20,000 
$3,000,. plus 18% of excess over $30,000 
$4,800, plus 22% of excess over $40,000 


$7,000, plus 25% of excess over $50,000 
$9,500, plus 28% of excess over 
$20,700, plus 30% of excess over $100,000 
$65,700, plus 32% of excess over 
$145,700, plus 35% of excess over $500,000 
$233,200, plus 37% of excess over 
$325,700, plus 39% of excess over $1,000,000 
$423,200, plus 42% of excess over $1,250,000 
$528,200, plus 45% of excess over $1,500,000 
$753,200, plus 49% of excess over: $2,000,000 
$998,200, plus 53% of excess over $2,500,000 
$1,263,200, plus 56% of excess over $3,000,000 
$1,543,200, plus 59% of excess over $3,500,000 
$1,838,200, plus 63% of excess over $4,000,000. 
$2,468,200, plus 67% of excess over 


$5,000,000 
$3,138,200, plus 70% of excess over EEL 


7,000,090 
over 3o O00 ;o00 pat aes Sver 34:000,000 Ke tot ee aot me Tae - exlees ove Se ae 
Over $10,000,000 eee eta $10,000,000. « « - «7117157 /$6/088/200; plus 77% of excess over $10,000,000 


Corporation Taxes 


10% in 1955 to 50% in 1959 and in every case 
the balance of the tax may be paid on the follow- 
ing year by two installments on the 15th day of 
the 3rd and 6th months. 

Net operating losses may be applied against 


Normal Tax: On normal tax net income the 
rate is 30%. After Mar. 31, 1956, the rate is set 
25%. 
cihariox: Surtax net income tax rate is 22% on 


,000. 
DE neon Proats wane The maximum excess profits profits for 7 years. ‘The carry-back provision, 


% of the excess profits net income applying losses against profits in previous years, is 
eae tor See begitntid prior to Jan. 1, 1954. increased to 2 years from one. 

Pay-as-you-go Tax: Effective for calendar year Deduction for depreciation may be as much 
1955 and after, corporations which expect to pay as two-thirds of the cost of the new plant and 
over $100,000 tax must file an estimated tax re- paetemene in the first half of the plant’s use- 

t ile those on a fiscal-year fu e. : 
TA ew eg A grea the 15th day of their Partnerships with no more than. 50 members 
th onth. The tax liability will be the expected in trading, as distinguished from professional or 
fa ate $100,000 brokerage activities, may pay taxes as do corpora- 
arhe estimated tax payments accelerate from tions at the maximum rate of 52%. 


~ es — a 2b 
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Federal Gift Tax 


Any citizen or resident who within the year comes of age is exempt. If 
)_—s makes gifts in excess of $3,000 to any one indi- 
vidual, or any gift of a future interest regardless 
of value, must file a gift tax return before Apr. 
‘ 15 of the following year. An exemption of $30,000 
ik is allowable, and this may be taken all at one 
ao. time or spread Lhe a Spee “ Seffner, Fh te 
‘ as re e former s 
iat. Store A gift for the benefit of a deduction does not apply if the gift was held as 
minor who gets the unused portion when he be- community property. 


FEDERAL GIFT TAX RATE SCHEDULE 
The tax will be: 


When a husband or wife transfers by gift an 
interest in property to his or her spouse a deduc- 
tion in computing gift tax will be allowed to 
extent of one-half of the value of 


If the taxable gifts are: 


ERRUEMEERS OU e rete hate no wrec c's c prtleae's ccc os rcket nes ee 214% of the taxable gifts . 
Over x fence but not over $10,000. ..5........ $112.50, plus 514% of excess over $5,000 
Over $10,000 but not over $20, 0008 A ke aa $375, plus 814% of excess over $10,000 
Over $20,000 but not.over $30,000 $1,200, plus 1034 % of excess over $20,000 
Over $30,000 but not over $40,000.53 = Sra cr $2,250, plus 1334% of excess over $30,000 
Over $40,000 but not over $505,000.25. oe $3,600, plus 1636% of excess over $40,000 
Over $50,000 but not over $60/000., <2 i saloon. de 35,250, plus 1834 % of excess over $50,000 
Over :$60,000 but not over $100,000............ $7,125, plus 21-% of excess over $60,000 
Over $100,000 but not over $250,000............ $15,525, plus 2234¢% of excessover $100,000 
Over $250,000 but not over $500,000...,........ $49,275, plus 24 % of excessover $250,000 
ee Over $500,000 but not over $750,000. ...... «+++. $109,275, plus 2614 % of excess over $500,000 
Over $750,000 but not over $1,000,000........... $174,900, plus 2734 % of excess over $750,000 
. Over $1,000,000 but not over $1,250,000............ $244,275, plus 2914 % of excess over $1,000,000 
it} Over $1,250,000 but not over $1,500,000............ $317,400, plus 3114 % of excess over $1,250,000 
| | Over $1,500,000 but not over $2,000,000............ $396,150, plus 3334 % of excess over $1,500,000 
1} Over $2,000,000 but not over $2,500,000............ $564,900, plus 3634 % of excess over $2,000,000 
Over $2,500,000 but not over $3,000,000............ $748,650, plus 3934 % of excess over $2,500,000 
th Over $3,000,000 but not over $3,500,000 ........... $947,400, plus 42 % of excess over $3,000,000 
iif Over} $3,500,000 but not over $4,000,000. .......... $1,157,400, plus 4414 % of excess over $3,500,000 
alt? Over $4,000,000 but not over $5,000,000......... . .-$1,378,650, plus 4714 % of excess over $4,000,000 
. Over $5,000,000 but not over $6,000,000............ $1,851,150, plus 5014 % of excess over $5,000,000 
it Over $6,000,000 but not over $7,000,000............ $2,353,650, plus 52}4% of excess over $6,000,000 
Over $7,000,000 but not over $8,000,000........... -$2,878,650, plus 5434 % of excess over $7,000,000 
l Over $8,000,000 but not over $10,000,000............ $3,426,150, plus 57 % of excess over $8,000,000 
aU OOD OU aren os Tie cet. Gaiee oe oe ee $4,566,150, plus 5734 % of excess over $10,000,000 


Excise Taxes 
Admissions: 


apply to articles used for religious purposes, to 
Tax on admissions: 1 cent for each 10c or 


Surgical instruments, or watches designed for 


major fraction on all charges of over 50c; le for 
each 5c or major fraction for horse and dog rac- 
ing; opera house box tax, 10%; race track box, 
20%. Roof gardens, cabarets, 20% on sales. EXx- 
empt are religious, educational and charitable 
entertainment, including those by war veterans 
or profiting police and firemen’s disability funds. 
College games are exempt if profits go entirely 
to the institutions or to hospitals for crippled 
children. Wrestling matches, prize fights, are 
not exempt, but there are certain exemptions 
for rodeos. Swimming pools are ‘exempt if op- 
erated by governmental agencies. 


iandsyeperstable of... cian jo. -odvce cs ooo. $20 
aS OPO ALIOY. Sadat ccc an isc lebansth. $20 
SRI CAE ERG TE en ea ea 10% 


Diesel, benzol, naphtha, gasoline for vehicle pro- 
Pulsion. A tax of 2 cents a gallon is imposed on 
retail sales of diesel fuel, benzol, naphtha, lique- 
fied petroleum gas used to propel a motor ve- 
hicle, motor boat or airplane, until Apr. 1, 1956. 
On and after Apr. 1, 1956, the tax will be 144 
cents a gallon. 

A tax of 2 cents a gallon is imposed on gaso- 
line sold by a producer or importer of gasoline, 
until Apr. 1, 1956, when the tax becomes 116 
cents a gallon, 


Dues, membership fees ...................... 20% 
Blectric light bulbs and tubes .............. 10% 
Furs 


% 
Also a tax of 10% is imposed on articles made 
of fur, or of which the value of fur is 3 times 
that of the next most valuable material; also on 


the blind, or frames for eyeglasses, or to essen- 
tial parts of fountain pens, pencils, and pipes 
made of precious metals; or metal devices used 
in uniforms of the Armed Forces. 


Liquor taxes: 


Distilled spirits......... $10.50 per proof galloni 
Perfumes, imported (containing 
distilled spirits)... ... -$10.50 per wine galloni 


10n and after April 1, 1956, the rate will be re- 


duced to $9.00. 
Still wines (including vermouth and 
artificial or imitation wines) 
Not over 14% alcohol....17%¢ per wine gallon? 
Not over 21% alcohol... .67c per wine gallon? 
Not over 24% alcohol. .$2.25 per wine gallon2 


*On and after April 1, 1956, the rate will be re- 


duced to 15c, 60c, and $2.00 respectively. 
Champagnes, sparkling wines, 
liqueurs and cordials: 
Champagne or sparkling 
Vigtenee Aw Ge teres $3.40 per wine gallon’ 


WiIR@. causes oe ee: $2.40 per wine gallon3 
(containing wine)...$1.92 per wine gallons 


8On and after April 1, 1956, the rate will be re- 


duced to $3.00, $2.00, and $1.60 respectively. 
Beer and fermented liquors: 
(Beer, ale, porter, etc., containing 
1% or more of alcohol)...... $9 per barrel4 


‘On and after April 1, 1956, the rate will be re- 


duced to $8.00. 


2 Luggage, handbags, billfolds................. 10% 
the retail price of perfumes, cosmetics, toilet Mechanical pens, i lehters, ober 10% 
preparations, except those to be applied on Pistols, revolvers 10% 
babies. Also 10% on the retail price of luggage, por} eratera (household. type) Pine hah, ot Be 
handbags, brief cases, wallets, purses, card cases. e BES TRE) 288i) ot Sa o pis 

Household appliances ........................ 8% SPOPUNE BOOBs say. Ioana eee 10% 

LEWIN S/o. Sn cg oles Fae rr rrr 10% Telephone calls, all:....................... 10% 

A tax of 10% of the retail price is imposed’on “TODRCCO.= 5) Sten ome ee Ne 10¢ per Ib. 


sales of jewelry, real or imitation; pearls, pre- 
cious and semi-precious stones, and imitations; 
articles made of, or ornamented, mounted or - 
fitted with precious metals or imitations thereof: 
watches, clocks, cases and movements; gold, 
gold-plated, silver or sterling flatware or hollow 
ware and silver-plated hollow ware; opera glass- 
es, field glasses and binoculars. The tax does not 


Small cigarettes weighing less than 3 lbs. per 
thousand, $4 per thousand until April 1, 1956, 
and $3.50 per thousand thereafter, 


Taxes on Wagers 
Wagering Taxes—10% of the amount of the wager, 
and an occupational tax of $50 per year on 
each person liable for the tax or acting for a 


- [—s oo ‘a en a 
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State Individual Income Taxes; Rates, Exemptions 2 
; Source: Analysis Staff, Tax Division, Treasury Dept. Data of July 1, 1955 d 
ee a hae Sei ee, et he kL.) .  bPexsonal Excise. ba ae 
Personal Exemp. 4 
Applicable | Percentage | Applicable | Pet- 
State re as centage , 
rates ‘ 
{ 
Alabama'........ First $1,000 1.5 $3,001-$5, 4.5 
1,001- 3,000 3 Over $3500 yogis fae ee 
Arizonal-15-16 |... . First 1: 1 4,001-5, 
1,001- 2,000 1.5 £:001-6,000 3.55 La Geveen see peel 
2,001- 3,000 2 6,001-7,000 4 
53 3,001- 4,000 2.5 Over 7,000 4.5 
 Arkansasi#........ 3 1 11,001-25,000 | 4 
= 3,001- 6, 2 Over 25,000 | 5 EA 2, Povtiet 
i 6,001-11,000 3 
i California'-!5..... First 5,000 1 15,001-20,000 4 2,000 3,500 
S 5,001-10,000 2 20;001-25,000 | 5 sist /eseaoee ae ‘ 
Es 10,001-15,000 3 er 25. 6 i 
-— Coloradet15,..... First 1,000 1 8,001- 9,000 | 7 
fe 1,001- 2,000 1.5 9,001-10,000 (cee ee: eee A E 
ie 2'001- 3,000 2 10,001=11,000.}) 99) Aoy pug aeh- etapa Pi 
a ae Son 2.5 er 11 10.¢ °° Ln eee aed coe 
3 5001- 6,000 : Surtax on intangible income over $600, 2% . 
ug 6,001- 7,000 5 For taxable year 1955 the tax is reduced 0%. 
y 7,001- 8,000 6 
> Delawsre?........ 3.000 1 6,001- 8,000 | 4 . 600 } 1,200 4 600 
re 3,001- 4,000 2 8,001-100,000 5 [sees] Po [ane 
( 4,001- 6,000 3 Over 100,000 | 6 Ee See 
First 1,000 1 7,061-10.900 5 1,500 3,000 600 
1,001- 3,060 2 Over 10,000 Boe Oe a ey Slate > aS 
3:001- 5,000 3 ae ous't eail geen a aa 
5.001- 7.000 4 
1,000 1.5 3,001- 4,000 5 700 1,500 2002 
1,001- 2,000 3 4,001- 5,000 | 6 ) PR Ari ool oes also oetae awe ~ 
2,001- 3,000 4 Over 5, S$ *_ Ni ycsbisteetoy alee eee 
‘The tax is reduced by $5 for each dependent. A surtax 
of 734% if computed tax is imposed 1955 and 1956. 
COWES ccd eo oie? 1,000 8 Over 4,000; 4 12 24 12 
1001 21000 | 6 | Bates le - | (1.250) | %00) | 00) 
3001. 4,000 a3 An optional tax table is provided. 
Kansas'-4,....... 2,000 1 5,601- 7,000 3 600 1,200 
2,901- 3,000 2 Over 7,000 4 ees 
3,001- 5,000 2.5 
— 
| ee fo | 8 Jit 3500 | & — | a’boo | 2,600) | Goo) 
y 001- 4, eI : .000) f 
4,001- 5,000 4 is : : 
Lousianas-4,...... 1 IANO Ieee Se ee rd eer 2,500 5,000 400 
« ER aid rl ae Sere pets | 7g tio) | 
Over 6 
Maryland®15,..... Ord’aryincome| 2 aise ideas baie? Sous} 5800S ba 6 
o: Investment in-| 2 on 1st $500 : ' EOF re 
come 5 on balance 
Massachusetts5-7..|- Earned income C Lj a Poet eee Agee 2,000 | 2,500- 400 
and business 4,000 
income Rates include additional taxes: on all types of Income, 
Interest and 7.38 surtaxes of 23% of tax (3% {phen oe ig 20% for 
dividends, 1950-1955); for 1951-54, 1% of earned business in- 
capital gains come, and 3% of capital gains on intangibles. 
onintangibles ‘ 
Annuities 1,845 
Minnesota’ *®-15...| First 1,000 1 9,001-12,500 | 8 10 30 10 
1,001- 2,000 2 12,501-20,000 9 (1,000) (2,000) (333) 
2'001- 3,000- 3 Over 20.000 | 10 -. |... tila 
3,001- 4,000 ~ 4 For taxable years 1949-1958, a surtax of 5% of the tax 
4,001- 5,000 5 before personal credit is composed. For taxable years 
5,001- 7,006 6 1955 and 1956, an additional surtax of 5% is levied. An 
7,001- 9,000 7 additional $5 tax is imposed on each person required to 
file a return. 
ississippi!4 5, 2 10,001-15,00) a 4,000 6000 = ie q 
ee 2 5,001-10,000 3 15,001-25,000 | 5 ) pase [ees tS atadeee 
Over 25.000 eS Fe Pe ee es eee 
A surtax of 14% of the tax is imposed for the period 
April 1, 1955 to June 30, 1956. 
Pasi a .--| First 1,000 7,001- 9,000 |3.5- $90; 1,200 2,400 400 
f acacia 1,001- 2,000 | 1.5-Less $5 Over 9,000 |4 — $135|.........1.....-. 1.5.65 
‘ 2,001- 3,000 - $15 e rates apply to total income, not merely to the 
3,001- 5,000 | 2.5-$30 portion of income falling within a given bracket. 
| 5,001- 7,000 | 3 -$5 000 S00 200 
t 4,001- 6,000 | 3 ; ; 
Montans'#........ 2,001- rye 2 Over 6,000 | 4 | Pe ey APeeeaee 
9 a's leet ot Ee ete ee forks aioe | 600: 1.) 600: faeces 
| New Hampshire’. .|Income and dive) voperty |The tate tor 1954 was 4.64%. 
terest oD Ssave| tax rate 
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State Applicable Foie Applicable | centage 
sd 10,000 1 20,001-100,000 
Sool Aap ates BP Aa yn 2 oir Fp ee ree ap 
New Yorkl4..... .| First 1,000 2 re er x NY A tices 
- ‘apital gains are taxed at one-half the regular 
P00. 3500 2 come from unincorporated business is taxed at 4%. 
5,001- 7,000 5 
7,001- 9,000 6 8,001-10,000 $ 1,000 2,00010 ) 300 
14, 2,000 3 Over B bsccouwep|cncectssslemaeucd 
North Carolina 2On1- £000 2 
4.001- 6,000 5 
5....] First 3,000 1 
RO 3,001- 41000 | 2 
4,001- 5,000 3 
5,001- 6,000 5 
i = 1,500 1 
2 aap 1,501- 3°00 2 
3,001- 4,500 3 
2—11-12-15 500 2 
ae 501- 1,000 3 
1,001- 2,000 3 tax is ta 
gene £001. 6.009 | 4°" | 3,000 | 2,000 | 400 
South Carolinai+ 2,000 2 Over: 6.000) ar area Se ae Oe Pee es 
oars an Dividends from corporations having at least 75 percent 
Tennessee’. ..,... Interest 6 of their property subject to the Tennessee ad valorem 
ans and tax is 4%. 
oe Over 40001 5 1 600 | 1,200 4 600 
Seer ats 5 First 1,000 1 
Ben ,001- 2,000 2 
Hoe 183] 3 
‘ ; Over 5,000! 9.5 | 500 {| 1,000 | 500 
Vermont!-15,....., 1,000 2 
1,001- 3,000 4 
Pe : Reduction in aecispane ion gtnce res Me oad 
- duction xX depending upon TeveD 
Virginial-4,...... Paar i. Peed 2 is allowed. 
t Bs . 
i 8,001- 9,000 | 5.5 7 14 
Wisconsin4-15,. |... 7 1,000 1 9,001-10,000 6 (700) (1,320) 
1,001- 2,000 1.25 10,001-11,000 6.5 mje aivia@iat breil'e ores ofaislialail elena “ 
2,001- 3,000 1.5 11,001-12,000 7 , 3 
3,001- 4,000 2.5 12,001-13,000 7.5 ° 
4,001- 5,000 3 13,001-14,000 8 
5,001- 6,000 3.5 Over 14,000 8.5 eh Sintoaterss sient ele ate ee 
6,001- 7,000 4 A surtax of 20% of the tax is imposed for calendar years 
7,001- 8,000 5 1955 and 1956. 
Over 15,000 | 4 4,000 | 4,500 or | 500 
Dist. of Col.5....] First 5,000 2.5 | 8,00013 
5,001-10,000 
10,001-15,000 3.5 Income from unincorporated business ts taxed at 5%. 


$4,000 or (2) $2,000 ie the income of the spouse having the smaller income. In addition, a dependency 
S allowed for a Gependent, spouse who has income from all sources of less than 


return is 65 years of age, the exemption is increased from $1,000 to $1,500. No exemption is allowed 
against nonbusiness income if income from all sources for a 


Married person exceeds $7,500. 
®An additional tax credit of $10 for single persons and $15 each for taxpayer and spouse is allowed 
for persons 65 years of age or over and for blind persons. 
®The tax applies only to interest and dividends. 
1An additional exemption of $1,000 is all 


1A ‘‘hardship’’ exemption is allowed: for single persons, the amount by which $1 
gross income, and for married persons, the amount by which $1,500 e j 


5 years of age or over, 


18The exemption is $4,500 if the Spouse is a dependent. If both husband and wife file returns each. 


is allowed a $4,000 exemption. 
144A standard deduction is allowed. 
1A standard deduction and an optional tax table are provided. 


iéResident taxpayers have the o tion of using as a tax base Federal 
tax and certain Federal credits. Z = A ree eeaurne tees edeial fpootue 


oe 
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State Sales Taxes; Types and Rates 


: Source: Analysis Staff, Tax Division, Treasury Dept. Data of July 1, 1955 
‘ Rates on retail sales 
Selected services 
State Type of tax! panats ——_—_———— Rates on other sales and 
3 A Res- | Public services 
pers. MLUSC=| ‘tau. utili- 
Prop. | ments | rants ties 
Alabama,......../Retailsales....| 3%? 3% Ay Garmnen Automobiles, 1 
Arizoua®, |) 111511/Retail sales./:!} 2° 2° te iv,’ |Wholeonle sales Of feck eaende 
try and livestock producers, and meat packing, 4 % ; advertising, printi 


and publishing, contracting, extracting and processing minerals 
Poe timber, 1%; hotel, apartment, and office rentals, storage, credit and 


Arkansas? Retail sales oe os or oo ney 2 Printi d photography, hotel, 
ietate tsa as was | | n' an ) aphy, ' 
ee house, and Sree court rentals, 2m 5: eh 


California. . ...| Retail sales... . Veins leat istiteciaee ieeecadeeee eee as 
Colorado. . ..|Retail sales 2 2 Bis “toil eee eee Vidtorerk eaten aces Case 
Connecticut . .| Retail sales... . 3 3 a laveyete’ shah famranstatele ° Sn sare steal Salle pe Sal 
Plorida®....... ...| Retail sales.... 3 3 3 oe+++ee-| Rental of living quarters (for 
less than 6 months), 3%. 
Georgia?.........|Retailsales....|) 3 | 3. 1 3 { 8 [Transient lodging (for less than 
90 consecutive days), 3%. ; 
Tilinois§,........./Retail sales.... 2% | A eptires | 2 fa COC Aree reser ee ° 
Indiana..........|/Gross income. . % 1 % 1 Dry cleani and laundering 


14%; all other income, 1%, except income rereived from wholesaling, 
display advertising, and industrial processing, 4 %. 
2% 2% 2% New motor vehicles, trailers, and 


Towas-?,.....,...|Retail sales.... 2% 
accessories, 2%. 
Kansas?..........|Retail sales.... 2 2 2 ) Fae PEE GER rh 
Louisiana........|Retail sales.... 2 2 Sees Shares Hotels, laundry and dry clean- 
ing, automobile and cold storage, printing, and repair services to tan- 


Mainel?..........|Retail sales... 
Maryland!....... toe 
Michigan!?.......|/Retail sales!3,., 
Mississippi?-*. . . .|General sales... 


Missouri?,....... Retail sales.... 
Nevada......... Retail sales.... 2 
New Mexico’... .|Gross receipts. . 2 2 2 2 Automobiles (including trucks, 
tractors, motorcycles), 1%; manufacturing, 14%; wholesaling, 144%; 
extracting (other than gas, oil, and coal) and processing natural resource 
products, 44%; oil and gas production, 2.14% (including the 44% regu- 
latory tax); cutting timber, 4%; contracting, real estate brokers, 
factors, agents, professional and personal services (but not including 
wages and salaries) and miscellaneous businesses, 2%. 
INGWOY OLR one sieiaieis fois os wiv sivielsvels ..|(Consult pages 227 to 230 for N. Y. State Taxes.) 
North Carolina. ..|General sales... 3 16 Fe A erie Wholesaling, !/20%; motor ve-. 
North Dakota’. . .|Retail sales.... 2 2 2 2 hicles, airplanes, 1% ($80 -maxi- 
WOIG hoi w alsin wien. Retail sales.... 3 ateearrerels Het al iGreen mum, transient lodging, 3%). 
Oklahoma!s.......|Retail sales..,. 2 2 2 2 Advertising (exclusive of news- 
papers, periodicals and billboards), printing, automobile storage, hotel, 
z rooming houses, and tourist camp rentals, 2%. 
Pennsylvania!7....|Retail sales.... IT Ziaiw dasche.0:|ie e.sia ore aceifiove ack oA sy'l Scalar aioty so ane eT are aan eae a 
Rhode Island*-18_. .| Retail sales.... 2 aa 5 2 PME PEER eh eater PSE ae 
South Carolina... ./Retail sales. 3 3 am lepatolaars Transient lodging, 3%. 
South Dakota?..../Retail sales.... 3 3 3 Rural peep nee service, 2%. 
Tennessee........) Retail sales.... FE a Rn go oe Maite Le ereretsielione Rentals of rooms to transients 
for less than 90 consecutive days, parking lots and storage of motor 
vehicles, 3%. 
Retail sales... . 2 2 | 2 | 2). Vein Paceo peapre 0 acprenn tetera neue tat eee Bee 
,|Retail sales. .. - BY eee Seve 3% (|......../Transient lodging, 344% (until 


June 30, 1957). 

y|\ 4% { A tine eee |Manufacturing (except flour, 
which is taxed at 44%), 4%; wholesaling, 4%; extracting, printing. 
publishing, road and bridge construction, 4% %; professional and personal 
services rendered to persons (but not to personal property), and 


oe ital businesses, 34%. te a = ; 
West Virginia.....|Retail sales.... 1 | HS eres services except personal, 
a professional and public utilities, 2%. 

Gross receipts 21 4% | 65/100 | % | 1.3-5.2 jManufacturing, 39/100%; 
. |wholesaling, 195/1000%; extracting, 1.3 to 7.8%; contracting, 2%; all 
service businesses not specifically taxed (excluding professional ser- 

be and cape ig Se by 2 employee), 1%. 
Wyoming........ Retail sales.... 2 ey elie fo> ide een aug tea renerrnaatl 
Dist. of Gol.22, Retail sales.... Oi al bo apte eee 2 2 {Food and beverages for off- 


Gross receipts 2° 


Types of tax: (1) Retail sales: Applies to sales of tangible personal property at retail or to final 
consumer, and generally, to specified services such as amusements, restaurant meals, hotel rooms, 
and public utility services. (2) General sales: Applies to sales of tangible personal property at both 
wholesale and retail, and, in some cases, to specified services. (3) Gross receipts: Applies to sales by 
manufacturer, wholesaler, and retailer, receipts from miscellaneous services and businesses, and, in 
some cases to professional and personal services. (4) Gross income: Applies to all types of business 
; rsonal income. 

RK plies to all public utilities, including transportation of oil and gas by pipeline. In Mississippi, 

the rate on sales of industrial gas and electricity is 1%. 

! Applies to all public utilities except transportation; in Missouri, to all except transportation of 
freight. 

4 as, electricity, telephone, and telegraph. 

othe 3% ee applies to the period July 1, 1953 to June 30, 1957. The, permanent rate is 2%. Meals 


n $1 are exempt. 
Se ion under Soc are exempt. Electricity, gas, water, and communications are specifically 


mpt. 
Se Appiles to all public utilities except water. 


! 
I 
t 
| 
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8The 212% rate applies to the period July 1, 
Utilities are exempt from the sales tax 

©The 215% rate applies to the period Jul 
Sales of motor vehicles are penne, 
is payable at the time of licensing the vehicle. 

10Applies to electricity, gas, and water 


exempt from the 


955 to June 30, 1957. The t rate is 2%. 
but are a ab a 8% vate under a eepemuie” 
1, 1955 to June 30 


1957. The permanent rate is 2%. 
sales tax but are subject to the use tax which 


Applies to electricity’ and gas. Sales of motor vehicles are exempt from the sales tax but are sub- 


ject to a 2% titling tax 


The tax applies to sales of electricity and gas. 
DS Michigan imposes a business receipts tax that applies at all 
Stages of production and distribution to persons and business firms (including professi 


18In addition to the retail sales tax, 


employed). 
minus certain deductions. 


ions and self- 


Wage earners and salaried employees are exempt. The base of the tax is gross 


itApplies to billiard parlors and bowling wilave only. Admissions to theaters and other amusement 


places are subject to a Sarge amusements 
The tax on amusemen’ 


s is a license tax, based on gross oo of amusement operators, which is 


levied at the rate applicable to retail sales under the sales 


16Sales of motor ve 


portation of 
WEffective 
18The rate is 2% for the period 


cles are specifically exempt, 

transfer of ownership and the use of a vehicle regis 

are exempt. The tax applies to all public utilities except water, transportation of freight, an 
ersons when the fare does not exceed 15c. 

or the period Sept. 1, 1953 “ie ate cot 195 


but a special excise tax of 2% is levied upon the 
tered in the State. Admissions to motion eis 
ans- 


A De 
ough May 31, 1956. The permanent rate is 1%. 
Tess 


Specifically excluded are water, street railway fares, and freight and exp! f 
204 temporary surtax of 60% of the amount of tax is imposed for the Pv Nov. 1, 1951 to June 30, 


1957. The rate on ee of mechanical devices is 20% in the case o 


tion of skill and c 
and barley are taxed at 1/100%. 
21A 5% credit is allowed against the tax. 


games of , or a combina- 


ance, and 40% on games of chance only. Wholesale sales of wheat, oats, corn 


22Meals selling for 50c or less and transportation and communication services are exempt. 


Interest Laws and Small Loan Interest Rates 
Source: Revised by Roger S. Barrett of Hubachek & Kelly, Chicago 


The regulation of interest rates is a form of 
peice power which is generally exercised by state 
egislatures. Interest laws may be divided for con- 
yenience into four classes. 


1. Statutes fixing the legal rate of interest. 
Every state has established a legal or conventional 
rate of interest which applies on judgments, on 
matured obligations, and in loan contracts in 
which no interest rate is stated. This rate is 
usually 6% a year, but in some states it is 5%, 
7%, or 8% @ year. 


2. Laws fixing the maximum contract rate of 
interest. Five states—Arkansas, California, Okla- 
homa, Tennessee, and Texas—have constitutional 
provisions restricting the maximum contract rate 
of interest. All other states, except Colorado, 
Maine, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, have 
statutory restrictions upon the maximum rate of 
interest which may be contracted for in the 
absence of specific statutory authorization. The 
most common maximum contract rates are 6% 
and 8% a year, but a few states permit rates as 
high as 12% a year. Penalties for infraction range 
from forfeiture of excess interest to loss of the 
entire principal and even to imprisonment. Cor- 
porations are usually exempt. 


3.. Regulatory consumer finance statutes. These 
statutes license and regulate the consumer finance 
or small loan business and permit licensees to 


charge maximum rates which are substantially 
higher than the rate permitted by the general 
usury statute. Originally,, most of them were 
limited to loans not exceeding $300, but now more 
than 20 statutes apply to loans as large as $500 
or $1,000 and sometimes larger. Forty-one statutes 
are listed below, most of which are modeled after 
the Uniform Small Loan Law drafted by the 
Russell Sage Foundation. Several differ substan- 
tially from the Uniform Law or are inoperative 
because the maximum rate is too low. 


4. Specific enabling acts. Most states specifically 
exempt certain types of lending agencies from the 
regulations of the small loan and usury statutes, 
and authorize these agencies to make higher 
charges than those allowed by the usury statutes. 
Among these are pawnbrokers, whose rates are 
restricted in some states by statute and in other 
states by municipal ordinances to charges ranging 
generally from 234% to 10% a month; industrial 
banks or discount companies ,which are author- 
ized to make charges ranging generally from 115 
to 242% a month; credit unions, which are gen- 
erally authorized to charge 1% a month and 
banks and building and loan associations. 


The states with small loan laws and the rates of 
interest as of September 20, 1955, follow: 


State Maximum rate State Maximum rate 
JSvaee es | |---|] Sess 
(Monthly, unless otherwise stated) Nebr..... 36 er annum to $150; 30 
ae nity e Cope 8% ae annum ig0"t0 g200: woe per Pea fone 
(Sih aS eS aN mainder to 
Galife ss. 244% to $100 (2% it security insured)-||Nev......|3% to $300, 1% on r : 
2%, $100 to $500: 5/% on remainder to ee inGmOh eee en pet 
$5,000 : PR 5 ae 3% plus $1 or $2 fee 
COO. 60 38% to $300; $144 % $300 to $500; 1% onl|N. J...... 244 % to $300; % % on remainder to $500 
remainder to $1,500. N.M.....|3}44% to $150; 3% $150 to $300; 1% on 
Conn..... 3% to $100; 2% $100 to $300; 14% on re- remainder to $1, R 
mainder to $500; 12% per annum after||N. Y..... 244% to $100; 2% $100 to $300; 144% on 
20 months remainder to $500 
Dol Chive 1% Ohio...... 3% to $150; 2% $150 to $300; 8% per an- 
Fla......./3 6G num on remainder to $1,000 
Baal. ie i a % to $100; 2% on remainder Oris, Reed ae ee annum, plus various fees 
Dates EOS. sssvatinad to $300; 2 : 
Bit onia eh, 3% ito $150; 2% $150 to $300; 1% on 5 priest if ‘ial hapa 
e. er to enna....|/3% to $150; 2% t . in- 
Li) Bea 3% to $150; 14% on remainder to $500 ae to $6000 ues ea 
(Commission rate) 24 months 
hear Pi ora to — 2% op remainder (Commis-||R. I...... ae 
sion rate i 8.D.;....|8% to $300; ; 
iota 3% to $300; 5/6%, onremainder to $2,100. $2 calcio eee pap 
BEES, <0. 344% to $150; ‘ 4% on remainder Tenn .n..< 6% per annum plus fee of 1% per month 
Pass... 314% to $150; 234% on remainder; 8%||Utah... |. 3% to $300; 1% on remainder to $600 
A Root aaa a re altonc « 300. Lae % Vt......./2}6% to $125; 214% on remainder ; 
Oiaras tales 0 0; 2 70 10 9300; 0\|Va 2% i 
on r ind 0 $2, . : : ae % (Commission rate). 6% r arnnum 
BAe er er to $2,500; 25¢ minimum after 23 months and in certain other 
Me are a Wash 3% to $300: 1% ainder to $500 
EY a (Commission rate); 6 SOTO 23 ; 17 on remainder to ; 
ps year r at oe ara ae { minimum charge of $1 
Mich..... 3% to $50; 2% % $50 to $300; 34% onre-||W- Va....|334% to $150; 234% on remainder 
ee mainder to $500 Wise......1236% to $100; 2% to $200; 1% on re- 
Ont le Sus om taane te $400; on larger | Ww ont SIROSE TE 
OAD ON " : ger loans yo.....|/344% to $150; 2 to $300; 1 
pe peer BL Stee ae Bs BBs mainder to bi00a  pingeeis Coae 
portions repaid simultaneously ’ fee orsi ye pecerne 


te 
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State Inheritance Tax Rates 
Source: Tax Dept. of each state 
In most of the states the inheritance tax law has been amended to correspond to the rates in the 


Federal Revenue Act, by providing that the minimum inheritance tax imposed 


shall in no case be 


less than 80% of the tax imposed by the act of Congress. Most states also have reciprocal inheritance 


tax agreements. 


Alabama 
A tax equal to the full amount of state tax 
(80%) permissible when levied by and paid to 


Alabama as a credit or deduction in computing 
any Federal Estate Tax payable by such estate 
according to Act of Congress of 1926. with re- 
spect to the items subject to taxation in Alabama. 
Arizona—Estate Tax 
A community property state. The first $100,000 
- of the decedent’s part of the net estate is tax 
exempt; the remainder 80% of the Federal Basic 
Tax or Federal Credit allowed to the state. 
Arkansas—Estate Tax 
The first $100,000 of the net estate is tax 
exempt: the remainder 80% of the Federal Basic 
Tax or Federal Credit allowed to the state. 
California 
Exemption: husband $5,000;. wife $24,000; minor 
child $12,000; adult child $5.000; lineal ancestor 
lineal issue, $5,000. Tax then ranges from 2% to 


10%. 

Brother, sister, or descendant of either, or wife 
or widow of a son or husband of a lr eae there- 
of $2,000, tax then ranging from 5% 15%. 

Uncle or aunt or descendant thereof $500, then 
tax ranging from 6% to 15%. 

Others named as heirs $50, then tax ranging 
from 7% to 16%. 

Marital exemption, effective April 26, 1950. 
Property equal in amount to the clear market 
value of one half of the decedent’s separate 
property shall, if transferred to the spouse of the 
deceased, be De sees the tax. 


ty) lo 

Exemptions: . wife $20,000; husband, child, 
adopted child (if under 21 years at time of adop- 
tion), or any lineal descendant or deceased $10,- 
000; wife or widow of son, widower of daughter, 
grandparent, brother, sister, mutually acknowl- 
edged child $2,000; $500 for all others who inherit 
poe or less, but if they inherit more than $500 
hey -pay on all they get. Tax ranges 2% to 
16%, according to degree of relationship and size 
of inheritance. Connecticut 


Net estate of any resident of the state passing to 
any parent, grandparent, husband, wife, lineal 
descendant, adopted child, adoptive parent and 
lineal descendant of any adopted child, in ex- 
cess of $10,000 in value to and including $25,000 in 
value, is liable to a tax of 29, thence up to 8%. 

To the husband or wife of any child, stepchild, 
brother or sister of the full or half blood and to 
any descendant of such brother or sister in ex- 
cess of $3,000 in value to and including $25,000 in 
value, a tax of 3% then ranging to 9%; to any 
other person, corporation or association not in- 
cluded above in excess of $500 in value to and 
opel $25,000 in value 6%, then rangin& to 


290 Delaware 

Exemptions: husband or wife $20,000; parents, 
grandparents, child or descendant, son- or daugh- 
ter-in-law, or adopted child, $3,000; On excess, 
1% up to $30,000; in respect to husband and wife, 
1% up to $27,000 to others, thence up to 4%. 

To brother or sister of the whole or half blood, 
uncle, aunt, niece or nephew, grandniece or grand- 
nephew, or first cousin, $1,000. On excess, 2% up 
to $24,000 thence up to 5%. To others and to non- 
plood 5% up to. $25,000, thence up to 87%. 

Other exemptions: Any property, estate or inter- 
est devised or bequeathed for charitahle, educa- 
tional, library, hospital, historical or religious 
purposes or for purposes of public benefit or im- 


provement. istrict of Columbia 

Exemptions: Father, mother, husband, wife, 
children by blood or legally adopted children, or 
by other lineal descendants or ancestors of the 
decedent, $5,000; on balance, to $50,000, 1%; to 
$100,000, 2%; to $500,000, 3%; to $1,000,000, 4%; 
all over, 5%. Brother and sister of the whole or 
half blood of the decedent, $2,000; to $25,000, 3%: 
to $50,000, 4%; to $100,000, 6%; to $500,000, 8%; 
all over, 10%. Any other person and any firm, 
institution, association or corporation other than 
those entirely exempt, $1,000; to $25,000, 5%; to 
$50,000, 7%; to $100,000, 9%; to $500 000, 12%; all 
over, 15%. Entirely exempt is property transferred 
exclusively for public or municipal purposes, to 
the United States or the District, or exclusively 
for charitable, educational or religious purposes 
All property and interest therein which shall pass 
from a decedent to the same beneficiary and all 
beneficial interests which shall accrue. shall be 
united and treated as a single interest for deter- 


mining the tax. In addition there is a transfer 
tax on estate of every decedent who, after August 
18, 1937, dies a resident of the District of Colum- 
bia, also on estates of nonresidents dying after 
May 16, 1938. Florida 


The Estate Tax law, approved June 7, 1933, is 
designed to absorb the credit allowed by the Fed- 
eral Estate Tax Law. As applied to the estates of 
decedents of Florida, the amount of the tax is the 
difference between the credit allowed under the 
Federal law and the amount of estate or inheri- 
tance taxes paid to the states of the United 
States. The tax upon the estate of non-residents 
of the State of Florida is an apportioned amount 
of the allowable credit under the Federal Act 
based upon the ratio of the property situate in 
Florida to the entire estate wherever situate. 
Similar provisions apply to non-residents and 
aliens. There is an exemption of $100,000 to resi- 
dents. G 


eorgia 
Eighty per cent of the amount due as Fed- 
eral estate tax which applies to estate of a person 
who may die a non-resident or to a person who 
may die a resident of the state. Exemption, 
$100,000. If the estate is not subject to the Federal 
Tax, no tax is assessed by the state. 
Idaho 
Exemptions: Widow, minor child, $10,000, others, 
$4,000; then taxable to $25,000, 2%; then up to 
$500,000, 15%. Brother, sister, descendant of same, 
daughter-in-law, son-in-law, $1,000; then taxable 
from 4% to 20%. Brother or sister of father or 
mother, or descendant of same, $500; then taxable 
from 6% to 25%. Others taxable from 8% to 
30%. All community property passing to either 
husband or wife is exempt from inheritance tax. 


Illinois 

Exemptions: Class 1—Father, mother, lineal 
ancestor, or descendant of decedent, husband, wife, 
child, wife or widow of son, husband or widower 
of daughter. Mutually acknowledged children and 
their -descendants, $20,000. Brother or sister, 
$10,000. Taxable, to $50,000, 2%; $50,000 to $159,- 
000, 4%; to $250,000, 6%; to $500,000, 10%; over 
$500,000, 14%. Class 2—uncles, aunts, nieces, 
nephews and lineal descendants, $500. Taxable te 
$20,0000, 6%; $20,000 to $70,000, 8%; $70,000 to 
$170,000, 12%; over $170,000, 16%. Class 3—All 
others, except charitable, religious or educational 
bequests, which are wholly exempt, $100. Taxable, 
from 10% to $20,000 to 30% over $250,000. 


Indiana 

Exemptions: Class A—Wife, $15,000; children of 
decedent under 18 years, $5,000; others $2,000. 
Balance taxable, 1% to 10%, Class B—Brother, 
sister and their descendants, $500; balance, 5% to 
15%. Class C—All others, $100. Balance, 7% to 
20%: (Class A includes husband, wife, lineal an- 
cestor, lineal descendant, legally adopted child or 
child to whom the transfer for not less than ten 
years stood in the mutually acknowledged rela- 
tionship of parent.) 


EY 

Exemptions—Husband or wife, $40,000; each 
child, also adopted or illegitimate child entitled 
to inherit, $15,000; father or mother, $10,000; 
grandchild or lineal descendant, $5,000. 

After exemption, graduated tax begins at 1% 
on the first $10,000, and rises to 8% on all sums in 
excess of $300,000, when the estate goes to wife, 
husband, children, father, mother or lineal de- 
scendant of the decedent. To brother, sister and 
the like tax ranges from 5% to 10%; 10% to 15% 
in the case of other heirs. 

Kansas 

Exemptions: Surviving spouse, $75,000; lineal 
ancestor, lineal descendant, adopted child or lin- 
eal descendant of adopted child, wife or widow of 
a@ son, or husband of a daughter, $15,000; then 
taxable to $25,000, 1%, then up to 5% (except for 
surviving spouse, when rates are one-half of those 
mentioned). Brothers or sisters, $5,000; then tax- 
able to $25,000, 3%, then up to 121%. All others, 
no exemption; tax on first $25,000, 5%, thence up 
to 15%. When the share is less than $200 in 
excess of the exemption, and on shares less than 
$200 in amount, no tax is charged. 

Kentucky s 

An exemption of $10,000 is granted wife, infant 
child and child legally declared incompetent; 
$5,000 is granted husband, adult child, stepchild, 
child adopted during infancy and grandchild by 
blood, of a stepchild or of a child adopted during 
infancy; the rest is taxed 2% to 10%. Kin reason- 
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lose has exemption of $1,000 before tax of 
aye te ene, Others, and corporations, get exemp- 
tion of $500; the rest is taxed 6% to 16%. Full 
exemption is granted bequests for religious, edu- 


‘cational, charitable and public purposes, On insur- 


€ policies $20,000 is tax-free in the aggregate. 
ance po $ 


Surviving spouse or direct descen- 


a area $5.000: then taxable, 


dants by blood 
$5,000 to 


lected where property hag located.) 


ine 

xemptions: Husband, wife, father, mother, 
chile: ses ted child, stepchild or adoptive gear 
or grandchild who is the natural or adopted chil 
of a natural or adopted deceased d of a 
decedent, provided, however, that if there be more 
than 1 such grandchild, their total exemption 
shall, per stirpes, be $10,000; then taxable to $50,- 
000, rising to 6% on excess over $250,000. Grand- 
parents and other lineal ancestors of remoter de- 
grees, wife or widow, or husband or widower, of 
or a natural or adopted son or daughter; grand- 
child who is natural or adopted child of such, and 
other lineal descendants of remoter degrees $500, 
then 2% up to $25,000, rising to 6% on excess of 
$250,000. Brother, half brother, sister, half sister, 
uncle, aunt, nephew, niece, grandnephew, grand- 
niece, or first blood cousins, $500; then taxable to 
$25,000, 8% and increasing to 12%. All others, ex- 
cept for purposes specifically exempt such as 
Maine charities, etc., $500; then taxable to $25,000, 
10% and increasing to 16%. 


Maryland 

Direct, 1%; collateral, 712%. The collateral ap- 
plies to all distributees ‘except parents, spouse, or 
lineal descendants of decedent, and except the 
State of Maryland, or any city or county thereot. 
Bequests up to $500 for perpetual upkeep of graves 
are also exempt, Legacies or bequests up to $150 
are exempt. Joint accounts in banks, building as- 
sociations and property held jointly are taxed, the 
exemption being husband and wife not only as 
tenants by the entirety but as joint tenants as 
well. Bequests to religious, charitable or educa- 
tional institutions are tax exempt. 

Massachusetts 

Exemptions: Husband, wife, father, mother, 
child, adopted child or adoptive parent, grand- 
child, $10,000; then taxable to $10,000 at 1% and 
increasing to 9% on excess above $1,000,000. How- 
ever, if value of all property passing to any person 
named exceeds $10,000, tax is payable on full 
amount of property so passing, including first 
$10,000. All others, $1,000 exemption. 

Lineal ancestor, except father or mother; lineal 
descendant, except child or grandchild; lineal de- 
scendant of adopted child; lineal ancestor of adop- 
tive parent; wife or widow of a son; husband of a 
daughter; to $10,000 at 2% and increasing to 11%. 
Brother, sister, half brother, half sister, nephew, 
niece, stepchild or step-parent; to $10,000 at 4% 
and increasing to 15%. All others, to $10,000 at 
6% and increasing to 15%. If value of property 
exceeds $10,000, tax is payable on full amount. 

Michigan 

Exemptions: Husband or wife, $30,000 with an 
additional $5,000 to the widow for each minor 
child to whom no property is transferred. Grand- 
father, grandmother, father, mother, husband, 
wife, child, brother, sister, wife or widow of son or 
husband of daughter, adopted child if relationship 
began at or before child’s 17th birthday and con- 
tinued until decedent’s death, or any lineal des- 
cendant, $5,000. Inheritance tax is based on the 
total to each beneficiary’s interest therein and not 
to the entire estate of the decedent less exemp- 
tions, at the rate of 2% on the first $50,000, 
thence up to 8% provided that that portion of the 
broperty so transferred consisting of real estate 
shall be taxed at 34 of the rates specified. In all 
other cases 10% on first $50,000, then up to 15%. 

Minnesota 

Wife, minor or dependent child and minor or. 
dependent adopted child have exemption of $10,- 
000; after that tax rises from 1% for first $15,000, 
2% for next $15,000; 3% for $20,000, etc., to a 
maximum of 12%. Adult child, adult adopted 
child, lineal descendent of decedent and issue 
of adopted child, $5,000 exempt, then rates rise 
gradually from 1%. Husband, mutually acknowl- 
edged child or lineal issue thereof, $5,000 exemp- 
tion; father, mother or lineal ancestors, $3,000 
exemption; other relatives have exem tions of 
$250 to $1,000. Bequests for religious, ¢c aritable, 
educational and-public purposes are exempt. Life 
insurance exemptions: spouse, $35,000; each child, 
$10,000; dependent parents, $5,000; others, $1,000. 
Homestead is exempt to value of $30,000 when 


= 
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spouse minor or dependent child and 
reege or i Mepeiicient ra Deantoni 


ti ,000 from the erence 
aegue Pete allowed, and the gross estate. 
: Husband or wife, $20,000 plus 
l'righte; inssue and blind lineal’ deseande 
ants, $15,000; lin 


or their descendants, $100; taxable from 
to 24%. Al others, including foreign, chari 
able aint Tatigise uests, 5% up to 30%. 


on! 
Exemptions: Widow, $17,500; husband, $5,000; 
lineal ‘ancestor or descendant, adopted child or 


first $25,000, 2%, thence up to 8%. or 
ray descendant, son’s wife or jaughter’s hus- 
band, $500: then taxable 4% to 16%. 


the state, is exempt. 


Le te ae 
, brother, , SON-in-law. -in- 
lineal descendant, $10,000; then taxable, 1% on all 


S aunt, niece, nephew, or their lineal 
descendants, $2,000; then taxable, $60,000, 6% 
and 9% on all excess. All other, exemption $500; ist 

6 $10 000, 9%; to $20,000, 12%; to 


excess over $50,000, 
ada 


Nev: 
Since 1925 no inheritance tax laws. 
New Hampshire ; 
Husband, wife, father, mother, child eo 
child and lineal descendent Sg inherit without 
tax. Also exempt are bequests public institu- 
tions, charities, religious and educational insti- 
tutions in the state, or in states deemed reciprocal 
as regards taxability of bequests by its decedents 
to charities located in New Ham re. All other 
property is subject to a tax of 814%. 
New Jersey 
Father, mother, grandparents, husband, wife, 
child, adopted child, grandchild, lineal descen- 
dent, stepchild have exemptions of $5,000; after 
which 1% tax up to $50,000, rising to 16% on 
over $3,700,000. Brother, sister, daughter-in-law, 
son-in-law, 5% on amounts up to $300,000, rising 
to 16% on amounts over $2,200,000. Religious and 
charitable beneficiaries and state and municipal 
agencies, such as libraries, 5% on all amounts 
over $5,000. Property acquired in the estate of a 
soldier by military service is exempt, as also are 
life insurance proceeds. Any legacy of less than 
$500 is exempt. New. Jersey law recognizes all 
persons as born in lawful wedlock. 
. New Mexico 
Exemptions: Father, mother, husband, wife, 
lineal descendant, legally adopted child, $10,000; 
remainder taxable at 1%, with an additional’ tax 
of 116% on conveyances made in contemplation 
of death. To wife or widow of son, husband or 
daughter, lineal descendant, legally adopted child, 
brother or sister, $10,000; remainder taxable at 
5%, with an additional ‘tax of 3% for reason 
listed above. To other kindred, strangers to the 
blood, corporations, volunteer associations or so- 
cieties, $500; remainder taxable at 5%. Gifts of 
art and property to the state or subdivision 
thereof for public or charitable purposes, exempt. 


New York 

Exemptions: Up to 50% of the adjusted gross 
estate (debts and expenses having been deducted), 
on property which passes outright from a husband 
or a wife to the survivor, or to an appropriate 
trust for his or her benefit, is allowed as the 
marital deduction. 

On the net taxable estate, husband or wife have 
an exemption of $20,000; children, grandchildren, 
parents, grandparents; brothers, sisters and other 
Close relatives as approved by law, $5,000. Life 
insurance payable to beneficiaries other than the 
estate (less above exemptions) not to exceed $100,- 
000, is exempt. Gifts to religious, educational and 
charitable institutions are exempt. 

Inheritance tax on net estate after allowing for 
exemptions is 1% on a valuation up to 150,000; 
2% to $200,000; 3% to $300,000; ay to S50 'oe0: 
5% ‘to $700,600; and so.on up to 20% of the amount 
by_which the net estate exceeds $10,100,000. 

The tax to be paid by the executor, who collects 
from the heirs, pro rata. Though due at death a 
discount of 5% is allowed if “poe within 6 months. 


North Carol 
Exemptions: Widow, $10,000; child, 


18%. 
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$5,000; husband, lineal issue or lineal ancestors, 
ted child, s hild, $2,000; then taxable from 
to 12%. To brothers, sisters, aunts and 
uncles of the decedent, and descendants of brothers 
and sisters, but not descendants of aunts and un- 
cles, 4% up to 16%. To inheritors more remote, 
8% up to 17% North Dakota 
Exemptions: Surviving husband or wife, $20,000, 
or one-half of the adjusted gross estate whichever 
is the larger but not to exceed the value of interests 


adopted child, $3,500; then taxable as for wife. 
Brother, sister, niece, nephew, wife or widow 
of a son, husband of a daughter of the decedent, 
or any child to whom the decedent stood in the 
relation of a parent, $500; then taxable to $25,000, 
5%, then up to 8%. Other persons, institutions 
or sorperetions not named in above classes, no 
exemption; up to Mey 1%, then up to 10%. 


oma 
Exemptions:. Father, mother, wife, husband 
child, adopted child, or any lineal descendant of 
decedent or such adopted child, $15,000. 


then up to 10%. Value of an estate sh include 
the homestead in excess of a value of $5,000 which 
shall pass to a surviving spouse or minor child, 
and shall also include excess over $20,000 of the 
amount - receivable directly, trust, or as 
annuities by all beneficiaries of the proceeds of life 
insurance by virtue of policies under which the in- 
sured has the right to change the beneficiary ex- 
cept as to proceeds of war risk insurance, and 
Federal payments to veterans. Also included are: 
any interest of the decedent in property owned 
with others as joint tenants, tenants in common 
or tenants by the entirety, including funds or 
securities deposited with other persons or agents 
or held by beneficiary, provided that a surviving 
spouse’s share in community property shall not 
be included in the taxable estate. 


Oregon 

A $10,000 exemption applies to all estates with 
rates from 1% up to and including 15%. If bene- 
ficiary is a lineal descendant of the deceased, a 
grandparent, parent, spouse, child, stepchild, 
legally adopted child or their lineal descendants, 
no additional tax accrues. For a brother, sister, 
uncle, aunt, niece, nephew or any lineal descend- 
ant of the same, in addition to above tax a further 
tax accrues on any amount in excess of $1,000 with 
rates from 1% up to and including 20%. In all 
other cases, except to exempt benevolent, chari- 
table, religious or educational institutions, an 
additional tax accrues on any amount in excess 
of $500 with rates from 4% up to and including 
25%. Pennsylvania 

Exemptions: Father, mother, husband, wife, 
children, lineal descendants, legally adopted chil- 
dren, step-children or the wife or widow of a de- 
ceased son, or from the mother of an illegitimate 
child, or from any person-of whom the mother 
is a lineal descendant, to such child, his wife or 
widow, and from an illegitimate child to his moth- 
er, 2% ofthe estate; all others, 15%. Widow’s 
exemption and the family exemption, $750. 

The transfer inheritance tax imposes a tax on 
the clear value of estate passing to direct and col- 
lateral heirs. The usual deductions for debts, 
funeral expenses and administration are allowed. 

Rhode Island 

Exemptions: Estates under $10,000. Grandparent, 
parent, adoptive parent, husband, wife, child, 
son- and daughter-in-law, adopted child, mutually 
acknowledged child, lineal descendant, $10,000; 
then taxable to $25,000, 1%; to $50,000, 2%; to 
$250,000, 3%; on up to all over $1,000,000, . 
Stepchild, stepparent, brother, sister, whole or 
half blood nephew or niece, $5,000; then taxable to 
25,000, 2%; to $50,000, 3%; on up to all over 


over $1,000,000, 11%. Bequests to charitable, edu- 
cational and religious corporations, associations or 
institutions are exempt. 
South Carolina 

Exemptions: Husband or wife, $10,000, or mari- 
tal exemption, whichever is greater; minor child, 
$7,500; adult child, father or mother, $5,000; 
grandchild, $2,500. Then, in excess of the exemp- 
tion, taxable to $20,000, 1%, thence up to 6%. 
Lineal ancestor, lineal descendant other than 
above. brother, sister, uncle, aunt, niece, nephew, 
wife or widow of a son, or husband of a daughter, 
$500. Then, in excess of the exemption, taxable 
to $20,000, 2%; thence up to 7%. Any other bene- 
ficiary, $200 exemption, then taxable to $20,000, 


4% and up to 14%. Bequests for educational, re- 
ligious, charitable and pre purposes are exempt. 
South Dakota 


Exemptions: Husband, wife or lineal issue and 
adopted or mutually acknowledged child, $10,000; 
then taxable from 1% to 4% for all over $100,000. 
Lineal ancestors, $3,000; then taxable from 2% to 
8%. Brothers, sisters, and descendants of either 
wife or widow of a son, or husband of a daughter, 
$500; then taxable from 3% to 12%. Brother or 
sister of father or mother, or descendant of brother 
or sister of father or mother of descendant, $200; 
then taxable from 4% to 16%. Others, $100; then 
taxable from 5% to 20%. Bequests for educational, 
religious, charitable purposes within the state are 
exempt. Tennessee 

Exemption: To husband, wife, son, daughter 
lineal ancestor or lineal descendant, legally adopted 
child and lineal descendant of such adopted child 
@ maximum single exemption of $10,000 against 
that portion of the net estate distributable to one 
or more of the beneficiaries of this class; then 
taxable to $25,000, 1%, thence up to 17%. 
Any other reiative, person, association or corpo- 
ration, from $1,000 to $50,000, 5%, thence up to 
15%. A maximum single exemption of $1,000 
against that portion of estate distributable to one 
or more beneficiaries of this class is allowed, pro- 
vided no exemption is allowed against the estate 
of a non-resident decedent and no exemption or 
pine shall be made on account of dower or 
courtesy. 


Texas 

Exemptions: Husband, wife, direct lineal de- 
scendant of husband or wife, or any direct lineal 
descendant or ascendant of the decedent, or to 
any adopted child of decedent or to husband of 
daughter, or wife of son, $25,000; balance taxable 
1% to 6%. To brother or sister of decedent or 
lineal descendant of such, $10,000, then taxable 
from 3% to 10%. To uncle or aunt of decedent 
or descendant of such, $1,000, then taxable from 
4% to 15%. Any other person or organization, 
$500, then 5% to 20%. If to religious, educa- 
tional or charitable organizations in state, be- 
quest to be used within state, all is exempt. If 
to a governmental unit, national or state, it is 
the same as to husband or wife, provided any 
bequest to the U. S. be spent in the State’ of 
Texas. Bequests to persons not related to the 
deceased are subject to the tax even if the be- 
quest is to be used in the state. 


Utah 

Tax of 3% of amount by which net estate ex- 
ceeds $10,000 and not to exceed $25,000, except 
where property not exceeding $40,000 goes to hus- 
band, wife and/or children when the exemption 
shall be the amount so going not to exceed $40,000: 
5% of amount by which net estate exceeds 
$25,000 and does not exceed $75,000 except~-where 
property not exceeding $40,000 goes to the hus- 
band, wife and/or children when exemption shall 
be the amount so going not to exceed $40,000, but 
on the excess of $40,000 the rate is 8% of the 
amount by which net estate exceeds $75,000 and 
does not exceed $125,000. 10% of amount by which 
net estate exceeds $125,000. 

Vermont 

Exemptions: Husband, wife, child, father, 
mother or grandchild, wife or widow of a son 
or husband of a daughter, child adopted during 
minority, child of a stepchild or of such adopted 
child, or other lineal descendant, $15,000 (prior to 


July 1, 1955, $10,000), then taxable to $25,000, 6%, 
hence up to 12%. All others 12% of the value in 


money of such legacy or distribution share. Ex- 
emptions are allowed for public, charitable, edu- 
cational and religious purposes. Property jointly 
aus by husband and wife nontaxable to sur- 
vivor. 


Virginia 

Exemptions: Husband, mother, grandfather, 
grandmother, husband, wife, children by blood 
or by legal adoption, stepchildren, grandchildren 
and all other lineal ancestors and lineal descend- 
ants of the decedent, $5,000; then taxable to $50,- 
000, 1%, and thence to 5% on excess over $1,000,- 
000. Brothers, sisters, nephews and nieces of the 
whole or half blood of decedent, $2,000; then tax- 
able from 2% to 10%. Grandnephews and grand- 
nieces of the decedent, and all persons other than 
those mentioned heretofore, $1,000; then taxable 
from 5% to 15%. 

Washington 

A community-property state, and hence one- 
half of the estate, after debts and expenses 
are paid, is set over to the surviving spouse 
without tax. There is also a class exemption 
of $5,000 on the net value of an estate passing to 
any lineal ancestor, lineal descendant, husband, 
wife, stepchild or lineal descendant of a stepchild, 
adopted child or lineal descendant of an adopted 
child, adopted child of the lineal descendant, son~- 
in-law or daughter-in-law of the decedent, plus an 
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additional exemption of $5,000 for surviving spouse 
and $5,000 for each living child born prior to death 
of decedent, stepchild or adopted child, plus an ad- 
ditional exemption of $5,000 for the living descend- 
ants of any deceased child, stepchild or adopted 
child, r stirpes. Total minimum exemption in 
any estate, $10,000. Rate of tax from 1% to 10%. 
Exemptions of $1,000 on estate passing to an: 
brother or sister of decedent, with rate from 3% 
to 20%. All others without exemption, with rate 
from 10% to 25 ae Estates passing to certain chari- 
table and relig AOU steer are exempt, 
es' ginia 
Exemptions: _Widow or widower, $15,000; 
child, stepchild, father or mother, $5,000; a er: 
child, ,500. Exemptions are individual and no 
(ipa “ ary maby. claim any benefit of the exemp- 
jon of another. 
The tax rates on amounts not aoe at 000 
CI 4 - 


TSOnS 
titu- 


Wisconsin 
Exemptions: Widow, $15,000; husband, $5,000; 
Husband of daughter, wife or widow of son, line: 
descendants or ancestors, $2,000; brothers and 
sisters and their descendants, $500; lesser amount 
to relatives down to $100 to strangers in blood. 
Tax of 2% to husband, wife, lineal descendants; 
es, aunts or their descendants, 6%. To 
all others, 8%. If estate is above $25,000 the 
above rates are multiplied as follows: $25,000 
to $50,000, 2 times on excess; $50,000 to $100,- 
000, 3 times on excess; $100,000 to $500,000, 4 
times on excess; above $500,000, 5 times on excess. 
But no such tax, however, shall exceed 15% of 
the property transferred to any beneficiary. More- 
over, the figures as to multiplication of tax refer 
to each separate beneficiary and not to the estate 
as a whole. Also an additional surtax equal to 
30% of the tax computed at the normal tax rates. 


yo g 

Exemptions: Husband, wife, child, parent, 
adopted child or adopted parent, brother or sister, 
$10,000; balance taxable at 2%. Grandparents, 
grandchild, half-brother or half-sister, $5,000: 
balance taxable at 4%. All other, excepting chari- 
table, etc., no Sa aay tax 6%. Gifts for state, 
municipal, charitable, educational or religious 


fh) ee 


or to institution for use in_ 

rvation of wild fowls or game oF proceeds 
policies to named beneficiaries 

other than insured’s cme entirely exempt. 
Exemptio: Husband or wife of decedent, each 
of the children more 


ns: 
lineal issues 
than 10 years y, $10,000. ancestors 
of the decedent, $3,000. ter, brother of decedent 
Srnney ratty AEM’ gf'000 in ences Sf exe 
Tate, on ; 
tions: Wife or lineal ie, 1%; husband, lin 
ancestor or adopted child, 114%; brother, sister 
or their lineal issue, 3%; others related by blood, 
uding corporations, 5%. On 
amounts $15,000 to $30,000, two times primary 
rate; to $50,000, 242 times; to $100,000, 3 times; 
over $100,000, 345 times ee rate. 
wv. 

Exemptions: $5,000 to a father, mother, husband, 
wife, child, grandchild, or any child adopted in 
conformity with the laws of the Territory, except 
non-residents of the U. S. Then $5,000 to $20,000, 
112%; to $50,000, 2%; to $100,000, 242%; to 0,= 
000, 3%; over $250,000. 312%. $500 to all others, 
except non-residents of the U. S. $500 to 
$00,000, “Gao over $100,000, O4e%e. Fer mencresi= 
$100,000, 6%; over ,000, 645%. = - 
dents of the United States, ine rate for each 


Tax exempt are transfers for charitable or edu- 
cational purposes; life insurance proceeds payable 
to a beneficiary and not to the estate; property 
taxed within 5 vase, for appreciation. 

|. ico 

Exemptions: Husband or wife and children. 
grandchildren, parents, grandparents, brothers and 
Sisters of deceased, $5,000 plus proportional share 
of life insurance bequested, not to exceed $10,000 
for all heirs taken together; children, $200 for 
each year under 21 years of age at time of death, 
Phas $20,000 if mentally or physically disabled for 

fe; other heirs, $1,000. In excess of exemption, 
taxable to $2,000, 5%, thence, by steps, to $100,- 
000, 30%, and on to all over $1,000,000, 70%. Not 
subject to tax: bequests to government units under 
the American fiag—and to religious, charitable 
and -public welfare agencies not engaged in 
propaganda or lobbying. 

_ Virgin Islands 

Exemptions: Husband or wife, ascendants to de- 
scendants, children to parents, $200; all over 
taxable at 2%; brothers and sisters and their 
issue, $100; all over taxable at 8%. No exemptions 
to more distant relatives or to strangers; entire 
inheritance taxable at 14%. 


How to Make a Will 


The head of every household and every person 
possessing property should make a will, in order 
to guard against confusion in the disposition of an 
estate, which might deprive those nearest of kin 
of future protection. 

It is advisable to consult an attorney when mak- 
ing a will, in order to conform to revised laws. A 
will should be in writing, signed by the testator, or 
by some person in his presence and by his direc- 
tion, and attested by two, and in some_ states 
three, witnesses, who must sign the will in the 
presence of the testator. 

All persons are competent to make a will except 
idiots, persons of unsound mind and infants. In 
civil law a minor is an infant. In New York any- 
one 18 years old or over can will personal property, 
but realty cannot be devised unless the person is 
21 or over. 

A codicil, or addition to the will, may be added 
at any time under circumstances similar to the 
making of a will. Wills should be revised pe- 
Yiodically to take advantage of new inheritance 
laws and changes in a family. A woman of prop- 
erty who marries must provide for her changed 
relationship in her will. 

A dower right is a widow’s right to receive dur- 
ing her lifetime one-third of all the rents and 
revenues of her husband’s lands. Dower and 
courtesy rights were abolished in New York State 
and husband and wife have equal inheritance 
rights there. Not over one-half of an estate can 
be given to charity if other heirs survive. 

Executor—An executor is named by the testator 
to supervise the distribution of the legacies. He 
may be exempted from filing a bond. “The executor 
may be the surviving spouse, or an unrelated per- 
son, or a trust company. He may call on legal 
advice. He files the will in the probate court. He 
may act for a year or longer. 

Before an executor can turn an estate over to 
the heirs he must pay all debts and obligations, 
including funeral expenses, Federal, state and lo- 
cal taxes, and payments due others by contract. 
Wages are generally considered debts, when 


proved. Costs of administration must be paid be- 
fore the estate is closed. The living expenses of 
the surviving family are a direct obligation and 
are authorized by the court. Claims must be sub- 
mitted within a year and most states have a time 
limit on obligations. 

An executor can be empowered in a will to sell 
or carry on a business and to exchange, consoli- 
date or sell assets of the estate. If there is no 
ready cash available to pay the taxes, he must de- 
termine what assets to liquidate to the best ad- 
vantage of the estate. Sometimes a testator makes 
a will in days of prosperity and bequeaths more 
than his estate holds when he dies. ‘The executor, 
with the court, must then decide what proportion 
is to be paid. This is simplified if the testator has 
willed his possessions in terms of one-half, one- 
fourth or other fractions of his estate. 

Income tax returns for three years prior to death 
are audited. During the year of administration 
the estate pays income tax. 

Trustee—A will may provide for outright dis- 
tribution of an estate, or it may designate that a 
part-be set aside as a trust fund and invested, 
with interest and parts of the capital paid to the 
beneficiaries at certain intervals. 

The.same person may be both executor and trus- 
tee. This also holds when a bank or trust company 
is named as both. However, the usual procedure 
is to separate the two functions. A trustee may 
control the investment of funds for a specific num- 
ber of years, but no testator may tie up his funds 
beyond the third generation. 

Insurance is part of an estate, but many states 
allow large exemption. Insurance may be Placed 
in a trust fund that is to begin operation on death 
and be administered by an insurance company, 
The amounts paid to beneficiaries are independ- 
ent of the adjustment of the estate. 

Administrator—An administrator is appointed 
by the court when a person dies intestate, meaning 


that he leaves no will. An administrator must be 
bonded. 


ae 


Social Security Administration 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


The Social Security Administration, part of the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
carries the major Federal responsibility for the 
social security programs operating under the 
Social Security Act. Under the supervision and di- 
rection of the Commissioner of Social Security the 
bureaus of the Administration function in the pro- 
gram areas as follows: 

The Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
administers the completely Federal program of 
benefit payments to elderly insured wage earners 
and self-employed- persons who have retired, to 
certain of their dependents, and to the surviving 
dependents of deceased insured wage earners and 
self-employed persons. 

The Bureau of Public Assistance carries respon- 
sibility for grants-in-aid to states for state pro- 
grams of public assistance to the needy aged, the 
needy blind, needy children deprived of parental 
support, and permanently and totally disabled per- 
sons in need of assistance. 

The Children’s Bureau is charged with respon- 
sibility for grants to states for state programs of 
deem and child health and child welfare 
services. 

The Bureau of Employment Security, responsible 
for approving Federal grants to states for their 
unemployment insurance programs and employ- 
ment services, was part of the Social Security 
Administration until August 20, 1949, when it was 
transferred to the Department of Labor. (For con- 
tinuity in reporting on operations under the Social 
Security Act, data on unemployment insurance and 
ea Symons services in 1955 are included in the 
sections below.) 

The Bureau of Federal Credit Unions is respon- 
er for operations under the Federal Credit Union 


ct. 

To bring day-by-day administration of the pro- 
grams close to the people they serve, the Social 
Security Administration has representatives at- 
tached to each of the 9 regional offices of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. In 
addition 534 district offices and 6 area offices, 
established throughout continental United States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Is- 
lands by the Bureau of Old-Age and _ Survivors 
Insurance, handle most of the work of receiving 
claims under that program and _ determining 
whether the claimant is eligible for benefits, and 
the amount of the benefits. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


Old-age and survivors insurance is a Federal 
program insuring ‘‘covered’’ workers and_ their 
families against earnings loss because of old age 
or death. It provides regular monthly payments 
to insured workers when they retire at age 65 or 
thereafter; supplementary payments to their young 
children, to their aged wives and dependent aged 
husbands, to younger wives with children of the 
worker in their care; and survivor payments to 
the widows or dependent widowers, young children, 
and sometimes the aged dependent parents of in- 
sured workers who die. Wage and salary workers 
in commerce and industry came under the program 
in 1937. Amendments to the Social Security Act 
were adopted in 1950 and 1954 that extended 
coverage to almost all other gainfully employed 
groups. Self-employed farmers made up the largest 
group added by the 1954 amendments. Coverage 
is voluntary on a group basis for employees of 
nonprofit organizations and on an individual basis 
for ministers, Christian Science practitioners, and 
certain members of religious orders. Most em- 
ployees of state and local governments may be 
covered by special agreement with the state; 
coverage of those under a retirement system is 
also subject to a favorable vote by members. Under 
the Railroad Retirement Act Amendments of 1951, 
railroad employment is Soin: covered by the rail- 
road retirement program and by old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, and provisions prescribing the 
interrelationship of the two programs have heen 
set up. 

The monthly benefits paid are directly related 
to the average amount of the insured worker’s 
earnings under this program. The benefits are 
financed from contributions required under the 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act. The contri- 
butions paid by the worker and his employer are 
based on the worker’s ‘‘taxable wages’’ (up to a 
maximum of $3,000 a. year for years before 1951, 
3,600 for 1951 through 1954, and $4,200 beginning 
n 1955). The self-employed person’s contribution 
is based on his taxable income from earnings 
up to a maximum of $4,200 ($3,600 for 1951-54). 
The employer reports every three months to the 
Internal Revenue Service the amount of taxable 
wages he has paid each a har At the same 
time, he also pays his own contributions and those 
of his employees which he deducts from the lat- 
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ter’s wages. The contribution rate for 1955 was 
2% each for employer and culos: it is 
3% 


Scheduled to rise to 213% in 1960, 


each in 
1965, 342% each in 1970, and will be 4% in 1975 and 
thereafter.. The self-employed person reports his 
self-employment income and pays the contribu- 
tions on such employment at the end of his taxable 
year when he files his income tax return. The 
rate of contributions for the self-employed is 114 
times the euployes rate. It was 3% in 1955, will 
rise to 334% in 1960, to 414% in 1965, to 514% in 
1970, and it will be 6% in 1975 and thereafter. 

The employer wage reports and reports of self- 
employment income are forwarded by the Internal 
Revenue Service to the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance, which keeps a continuous 
record of each person’s wage credits and self-em- 
ployment income under his individual social se- 
curity account number. These credits determine 
the worker’s insurance status and the amount of 
pengae for which he and his dependents may 

y- 

The amount payable to persons entitled to 
monthly benefits is based on the worker’s average 
covered earnings over whichever of several periods 
specified in the law yields the largest benefit 
amount. The period may begin with Jan. 1, 1937 
(when the program was initiated), Jan. 1, 1951 
(when the first major extension of coverage be- 
came effective), or Jan. 1 of the year in which age 
22 was attained, if after 1950. (Years before at- 
tainment of age 22 are included only if this would 
increase the benefit amount.) The period may end 
with the last day of the Pe he) preceding ‘death, 
attainment of age 65, or filing of an application 
for old-age insurance benefits. 

Under the 1954 amendments, nearly all persons 
who come on the benefit rolls in the future may 
drop from the computation of their average earn- 
ings up to 4 of the years in which their earnings 
were lowest or in which they had no earnings. 
Persons having 20 quarters of coverage may drop 
ay to 5 low years. Persons already on the rolls 
who acquire 6 quarters of coverage after June, 
1953, or who meet other requirements may have 
their benefits recomputed to give effect to this 
“drop-out”? of low years. The amendments also 
provide that individuals who meet specified con- 
ditions relating to regular attachment to covered 
employment may have periods of prolonged total 
disability occurring before age 65 eliminated from 
the computation of their average earnings. Indi- 
viduals already on the benefit rolls who meet the 
specified conditions may have their benefits re- 
cotnpated to eliminate periods of disability prior 

3 

The 1954 amendments provided a benefit formula 
that applies to most benefit computations after 
August, 1954. The benefit amount under the 
formula is 55% of the first $110 of average 
monthly wage plus 20% of next $240. (Table 1). 
Persons already on the rolls in August, 1954, had 
their benefits increased by a new conversion 
table; those coming on the rolls later who are 
not eligible for the new formula also have their 
benefits computed using the new conversion table 
with the 1939 or 1952 formula. 

The 1954 amendments also provide for a mini- 
mum benefit of $30 for a retired worker or a sole 
survivor beneficiary. The maximum benefits pay- 
able to a family cannot exceed the lesser of $200 
or 80% of the worker’s average monthly wage. 
However, the 80% provision cannot reduce the 
family benefits to less than the greater of $50 or 
142 times the primary insurance amount on which 
the benefit is based. 

The benefits payable to a ‘worker’s dependents 
and survivors are related to the amount his record 
would yield as his own primary insurance amount 
at the time the computation is made. If the 
worker has become entitled to an old-age insurance 
benefit, supplementary benefits equal to half his 
benefit are payable to his wife at age 65, or at 
any age if she has an entitled child or children 
under 18 in her care; and a benefit of the same 
amount is payable to his unmarried dependent 
child under age 18. The dependent husband age 65 
or over of a woman entitled to her own old-age 
insurance benefits may also receive benefits equal 
to one=half the amount of her benefits, if she was 
currently insured (as explained below) at the time 
she claimed her benefits. A widow who is age 65 
or over may receive benefits equal to three-fourths 
of her husband’s primary insurance amount if he 
was fully insured (as explained below) when he 
died. A widower’s benefit equal to three-fourths 
the woman worker’s primary insurance amount is 
payable at age 65 to the dependent widower of a 
woman who was both fully and currently insured 
when she died. 

Mother’s benefits equal to three-fourths the 
worker’s primary insurance amount are payable 
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as amended in 


i... |. .. Retirement benefits... —_ | Surviors benefits” 


month Widow or dependent 
Sabai; “4 Retired | Retired worker and {widower or dependen wil a pho 
after 1950! wife or de , orl ani 
husband at 65 child 
$45.00 $30.00 $45.00 bys 
41 82.60 i 
$0:80 90.80 90: 
93.80 9 
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126.80 
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159.80 
162.80 
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1After drop-out of up to 5 years of lowest (or no) earnings. 
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TABLE 2 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 
BENEFICIARIES AND MONTHLY BENEFITS. 
JUNE 30, 1955 
Source: Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance, Social Security Administration, Department 

of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Benefits in current 
payments status 


i . 
Beneficiaries Ns ete 
a) 7,563,519|$384,025,000 
Retired NE Bee OS 4,214,776] 257,230,000 
husbands of retir 

yes as RO Bet oo taey Te 1,131,262] _ 37,011,000 
Children. ...... Sie ts Lg eed ete one 
Aged widows or owers... ; ‘ : 
Riaihers with young children} 281,231] 12,677,000 
DUCE PS eee 25,621 1,226, 


regardless of age to the widow or the dependent 
divorced wife of a fully or currently insured work- 
er while she is caring for an unmarried dependent 
child under age 18 who is entitled to benefits on 
the man's record, The’amount of the child’s bene- 
fit for each child is one-half the primary in- 
surance amount pus an additional one-fourth of 
that amount divided equally among all the sur- 
viving children entitled on the same record. 

if there is no widow, widower, or child who 
might at some time after the déath of a fully 
insured worker qualify for benefits on his record, 
benefits equal to three-fourths of his primary in- 
surance amount may be payable to his dependent 
parent or parents. 

In addition to these monthly benefits, a lump 
sum death payment equaling three times the 
worker’s primary insurance amount or $255, 
whichever is smaller, goes to the surviving 
spouse, provided the latter was living with the 
worker at the time of death. In the absence of 
such survivor, a lump sum equal to the amount 
of the burial expenses, but not to exceed three 
times the primary insurance amount or $255, 
whichever is smaller, is payable to the person 
or persons who paid the burial expenses. 

To qualify for an old-age insurance benefit, the 
worker must be ‘‘fully insured.” 
sured if he received covered wages of as much as 
$50 or was credited with covered self-employment 
income of as much as $100 in at least 6 calendar 


dies. The 1954 amendments provide that under 
Specified circumstances, periods of total disability 
can be omitted from the elapsed quarters. When 
& worker has as many as 40 “quarters of coverage’’ 


Quarters of coverage may be earned at any time 
after 1936. Under the amendments, an individual 
who does not meet these reauirements will never- 
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theless be fully insured if all quarters after 1954 
and up to July 1, 1956, or up to the quarter of death 
or attainment of age 65, if later, are quarters of 
coverage (a minimum of 6 quarters after 1954 is 
required). The amendments also provided that a 
worker who died uninsured after 1939 and before 
September 1, 1950, but who had at least 6 quar- 
ters of coverage is deemed to have died lly 
insured and his eligible survivors may qualify for 


benefits. 

if he has 6 
the period consisting of 
the quarter in which he died or became entitled 
the 12 quarters im- 
quarter. 
had earnings taxable under 
insurance during 1954. 


persons were insured. In other words, 
mately 74% 
a covered job at any time during the 
Jan. 1, 1955. About 
had acquired sufficient quarters of 
coverage to remain permanently insured through- 
out their lifetime without further covered employ- 
ment. The permanently insured included 5,200,000 
workers aged 65 or over, of whom about 73 %— 
3,200,000— 


year 1954-55, about $4.2 billion 
was paid out for monthly benefits and $100,500,000 
for lump sums on behalf of deceased insured work- 
ers. (The number and ‘types of beneficiaries re- 
ceiving benefits on June 30, 1955, and their benefits 
for June are shown in table 2.) 

Each year an amount equal to the contributions 
collected is appropriated to the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund, from which benefits 
and administrative expenses of the system are 
Daid. (On June 30, the trust fund had assets of 
$21,140,643,000 as shown in table 3.) 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


, Unlike old-age and survivors insurance, which 
is administered entirely by 


families 
employment by referring unemployed workers to 
suitable jobs and, if no such jobs are available, by 


edit 
(up to 90% of this tax) for the contributions they 
pay to their State unemployment funds and for 
he amounts they would have paid to such funds 
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TABLE 3—OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE TRUST FUND 


Source: Compiled by Social Security Administration, Department of 
from Monthly Statement of the U, os eae mdnostlon. Ae aa 


{In thousands] 
Receipts Expenditures 
Total 
Period Net contri- 
fiscal year bution in- Interest Benefit Adminis- area 
come and received? pay- trative ex- of 
transfers! ments penses' period 
1936-37. 
» 1937-38. 
1938-39. 
1939-40. 
1940-41. 
1941-42 
1943-44 1 
44-45 1 
1945-46 1,2: 
1946-47 1,459. 
1947-48 1,616 
48-4 1,693 
1949-50 2,109 
50-51 3,1 
= 4,096,602 386,640 2,627,492 89,429 18,366 
1953-54 4)589,182 450,504 3,275,556 88,636 20,042,615 
1954-55 5,086,796 447,580 4,333,147 103,202 21,140,643 
Cumulative, Jan., | —_q“——|qx—— |_————_——_——-- 
1937-June 1955.... $35,635,237 $3,422,909 $17,091,998 $825,505 $21,140,643 


1 Beginning July 1940, appropriations equal taxes collected under Federal Insurance Contributions Act; 
beginning with the fiscal year 1947, includes amounts appropriated to meet administrative and other 
costs of benefits payable to survivors of certain World War 1 veterans under the Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1946; beginning May 1951, includes deposits by States under voluntary agreements for 
coverage of State and local employees. Beginning 1952, net of deductions for employee refunds of 


contributions on more than $3,600 a year. 


2 Includes interest on amounts held in the railroad retirement account to the credit of the Trust Fund. 
8 Figures of 1943-44 and 1944-45 include adjustment for earlier years. 


in the absence of experience-rating deductions al- 
lowed under the laws of all States. Unemployment 
benefits are financed by these contributions from 
employers subject to a State unemployment insur- 
ance law (except in Alabama and New Jersey 
where employees also contribute). - 

The Federal Unemployment Tax Act is limited 
to employers, who within a year had four or more 
workers in each of 20 weeks (before January 1, 
1956, eight or more workers). Almost hali of the 
State laws cover firms with fewer than four 
workers. Railroad workers are covered under a 
separate system administered by the Federal Rail- 
road Retirement Board. 

An estimated 48,000,000 different workers earned 
some wage credits toward unemployment benefits 
under State laws in calendar year 1954 and about 
39,000,000 ‘had enough credits to be insured. 

Each State (and the District of Columbia, 
Alaska and Hawaii) has its own unemployment 
insurance law and operates its own program. The 
Federal Government grants to the States the costs 
of administering the program. As a condition of 
such grants, the Social Security Act. requires 
prompt payment of benefits when due to unem- 
ployed workers under a State law, and safeguards 
workers’ rights to benefits if they do not take jobs 


employment service program. Another part of this 
Bureau, the Unemployment Insurance Service, 
carries the Federal responsibility for reviewing the 
State laws and their administration to determine 
whether the States qualify for grants for unem- 
ployment insurance administration and employers 
qualify for_credit offset against the Federal tax. 
During the fiscal year 1954-55, 8,467,000 new job 
applications were filed 
the State employment services. The em- 


surance, and veterans’ unemployment com - 
tion programs. For benefit porvenee they collected 
$1,146 million in contributions under the State 
laws (which they deposited to their accounts in 
the Federal Treasury) and received interest on 
their accounts totaling $187 million. On June 30, 
1955 the balance in the trust fund amounted 

$7,983,000,000, compared with $8,409,000,000 on 
June 30, 1954. (See Table 4 for data by States.) 

Under title IV of the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952, unemployment compensa- 
tion is provided by the Federal Government to 
veterans who have served in the Armed Forces 
after June 26, 1950. Such payments are made by 
the State employment security agencies (and by 
the Employment Service in Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands) in accordance with agreements 
with the Secretary of Labor. Benefits are at the 
rate of $26 per week of total unemployment up to 
$676. Aside from the amount and duration of 
benefits, the provisions of the State laws apply. 
If a veteran can qualify under any State law or 
the railroad unemployment insurance act for bene- 
fits of less than $26 per week, he may receive a 
supplementary veteran’s benefit up to $26. If he 
qualifies for $26 or more under another law he 
cannot draw unemployment compensation for vet- 
erans until he has exhausted his other unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

Under this Act, benefit payments during fiscal 
year 1954-55 amounted to $106,920,000, compensat- 
ing for 4,613,000 weeks of unemployment. The 
payments for 604,000 of these weeks supplemented 
benefits received under the State or railroad pro- 
grams. As of June 30, 1955, there were an esti- 
mated 4 million veterans with service after June 
26, 1950. Approximately 650,000 of these veterans 
had received one or more benefit payments during 
the period from October 15, 1952 (when benefits 
Dee nana payable under this Act) to June 

Under a new title XV of the Social Security 
Act enacted in 1954 unemployment insurance pro-~ 
tection was extended to 2.5 million Federal civilian 
employees for weeks. of unemployment after Jan- 
uary 1, 1955. Benefits are paid to Federal em- 
ployees in the same amounts and subject to the 
same conditions as if their Federal employment 
and wages had been subject to a State law. Bene~ 
fits are paid by the State employment security 
agencies under agreements with the Secretary of 
Labor. The States are reimbursed for the Fed- 
eral benefits from a special fund appropriated to 
the Secretry of Labor. 

During the first 6 months of 1955, over 59,000 
former Federal employees were paid $16 million 
for 643,000 weeks of unemployment. 

Four States—California, New Jersey, New York, 
and Rhode Island—paid about $200,000,000 in 
benefits to workers wnose employment was due 
to temporary disability, under a separate disability 
law during calendar year 1954. 
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4—EMPLOYMENT SECURITY: STATE ACCOUNTS IN THE FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT 
oe FUND1 AND FEDERAL GRANTS FOR STATE ADMINISTRATION? BY STATE, 
FISCAL YEAR 1954-55 


Source: Except for Federal grants, all data are compiled from data furnished by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, Division of Investments. (in thousands) * 
ee ee Po eee eee 
Balance With- Balance, | gran 
d of adminis- 
State Peat Deposits Interest drawals = sks ea 
0 | $1,146,188 | $186,874 | $1,759,544 | $7,982,797 | 4$216,941 
bata i + 11,694 1,670 "16,400 71,939 3,101 
4:8 : 
an 308 5.415 1,054 3,695 47.481 io 
6.1 ; : H 
796.474 131,457 18,525 125,15 821,306 23,088 
; : : 2850 227/385 31446 
231,583 23.420 5,282 3 a7 256 : 478 
: 2°624 1,262 ; . , 
Re 207 8,856 1,944 11,330 85,767 3.298 
134,860 17/320 3:084 20,42 4. 3,03 
; 2,260 506 : 21970 617 
2 4,484 795 34/4 1,123 
487,971 46,929 10,440 110/375 434/964 9,887 
209,774 23,2 1581 9,6 197,961 3,804 
107,798 31957 21456 7,3 1,676 
: 9,259 1,777 11/020 76,997 1/556 
134,526 17,825 2'876 6, 118,327 2,570 
i 125,063 13,571 2/851 18,650 X 2,833 
Mnineti nee kestion caso 42:318 7,097 973 8,680 41,708 1,096 
Maryland io: o.cu ates. 121,286 10,740 2,574 28,150 106,450 3,561 
Massachusetts. .......... 248/618 | ~~ 71,965 5,860 66,500 259,943 9.294 
Michigan : 61,695 1653 114/375 365,954 1 855 
Minnesota 3, 2,757 25,846 115, 3,238 
Mississippi 5,140 864 9,28 35 2,145 
+) a agai 16,240 4,764 32/350 203,071 3,620 
Montana 3,62 980 3.415 : 1,049 
Nebraska, 27995 901 4.645 38,760 
Nevada....... 3.822 304 3.115 17,569 1 889 
New ose 72,442 10,738 111/645 454'370 9/599 
Novo 199 831 28,717 268400 1,233,515 Tss4 
North uroilns 345 3gil 30,350 169,051 31895 
she aes Se eros 43,799 14,125 100;2 602/210 9,932 
Oklahoma, ‘ 1225 1,185 11,200 50,227 2°537 
PregOne een. ne ch 60,798 11569 1/333 20,750 52,951 2'632 
Pennsylvania... ........ : 463.970 99.760 8.864 235,250 337.343 18/261 
Rhode Island............ 211543 15,744 496 16,025 21,758 863 
South Carolina... . 1)... .! 68,827 10,302 1,568 12/800 67,897 2/382 
South Dakota... 1/1112: 12/931 814 29) 1,275 : 
MPANNCBSEG! Ms, cde. 104376 20,099 2,254 34,850 91/879 3,142 
EETCY Ton Oho ee 2791471 14/987 6,406 19/800 281,065 8,682 
YES Be ae "752 860 aoe 31680 is $31 18 
Virginia: vicar ease 917144 6.318 2,004 14/050 85.415 1,935 
Washington...........2) 182/018 39}535 4,267 39/125 186,694 4/314 
West Virginia.......:...: 74,368 TAS 1,457 26.475 56,465 1,773 
WASCOMBIN.  oa:cctcn ines 242/536 19/327 5474 30,075 237,262 3,160 
WivOMiNe, Gs 5... os a. se ce 15,808 1/346 359 21450 15,063 598 


1Trust fund maintains a separate account for each Stare agency, in which are held all moneys de- 
osited from State unemployment funds and from which State agencies withdraw amounts ‘as required 
Por benefit payments. Deposits include those not cleared by the Treasurer of the United States; interest 
includes accrued interest receivable; withdrawals include outstanding checks, 

Advances for administration of unemployment compensation, employment service and veterans 
unemployment compensation certified to State agencies during fiscal year. 

SHxcludes_ an estimated $3,800,000 for postage and $50,000 due Railroad Retirement Board and 
Veterans Administration for expenses of administering UCV program. : 

‘Includes $728,000 and $27,000 granted to Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands, respectively. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE : expends, within certain maximums, for assistance 
Eyen with more complete social insurance pro- payments. The Federal Government alsa shares 
tection against the risks of wage loss from unem- half the expense of administering the programs. 
loyment, old age, and death of the breadwinner, ‘The requirements specified for Federal approval 
there will always be some persons in the popula- of the state plan are designed to assure efficient 
tion who cannot meet their needs through their and proper administration and to set certain limits 
own efforts. Some of them are not covered by or to the eligibility requirements that an approved 
entitled to social insurance benefits; others may state plan may impose. Administration of the 
be entitled to or receiving benefits but their total Federal aspects of the four programs is carried 
income does not meet their minimum needs. Under on by the Bureau of Public Assistance. 
the State-Federal public assistance provisions of The 1954 amendments extend through Sept. 30, 
the Social aera ty Act, the Federal Government 1956, the provisions in the 1952 amendments with 
makes grants to the states to aid them in giving respect to Federal participation in public assistance 
financial assistance to four groups of needy per- payments. Under these provisions, the Federal 
sons—the aged, the blind, the permanently and share in old-age assistance, aid to the blind, and 
totally disabled, and children who have been de- aid to the permanently and totally disabled is 
prived of parental support or care for certain four-fifths of the first $25 of a state’s average 
specified reasons. Assistance to other needy per- monthly payment per recipient, plus one-half the 
sons in the population who cannot qualify for one remainder, within individual maximums of 55; for 
of the special types of assistance is available aid to dependent children, the Federal share is 
through general assistance, which is financed by four-fifths of the first $15 of a state’s average 
state and/or local government units without Fed- monthly payment, plus one-half the balance, with- 
eral financial participation. in individual maximums of $30 for the adult, $30 
As in the State-Federal unemployment insurance for the first child, and $21 for each additional 
system, states adopt and administer their own child. A different formula governs Federal finan- 
Plans for the special types of public assistance cial participation in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
under the Social Security Act, and the state plan Islands: For old-age assistance, aid to the blind, 
Must be approved as meeting certain require- and aid to the permanently and totally disabled 
ments set forth in that act if the state is to be the Federal maximum is $30; for aid to dependent 
eligible for Federal grants. The amount of the children, it is $18 for 1 child and $12 for each 
grant is based on the amount the state itself additional child; within these limits, the Federal 
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TABLE 5—EMPLOYMENT SECURITY: 


under the program of 


Insured Bene- | Exhaus- 
State claim- | ficiaries? | tions® 
yf ants! 
5 
ry 
(1,000) 1, 000) 
Tots al, ee (1,000) a, 
- 6,474 5,405 1,774 
-Alabama...... 85 64 "35 
REA). iice <5 18 16 4 
Arizona...... 22 17 5 
' Arkansas..... 50 43 18 
California..... 489 396 78 
Colorado..... 22 13 
Connecticut. . 128 95 25 
Delaware. .... 5 4 
Dist. of 
30 
37 
4 
5 
109 
Ryies.ss 69 


New Jersey... - 
New Mexico... 

Os 135 

37 

2 

18 

238 

0 


Virgin Islands. 
ae os 
West Virginia. 
Wisconsin....- 
Wyoming..... 
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SELECTED UNEMPLO 
BY STATE, FISCAL YEAR, 1954-55 


“Except for funds available and subject employers, data include an coun claiman 
, undupl. 
Unemployment Compensation for Fede icetes er x 
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MENT INSURANCE DATA, 


eral Employees. 


Total 
amount5 | for total 


iClaimants whose base-period earnings or employment in employment covered by unemployment 


insurance programs wer 
benefits as provided in the various State laws. 


2Based on number of first payments. 


8Based on date of final payments. Some of the claimants shown, 


e determined to be sufficient to ma! 


ke them eligible for unemployment insurance 


therefore, actually experienced their 


final week of compensable unemployment towards the end of the previous fiscal year, but received their 


compensable unemployment towards the 
paymen 
benefit 


6Sum of balance in State clearing 
accounts maintained in the U. S. Treasury. 
8Less than 500. 
SData are on a “‘per employer”’ 


share of expenditures for payments is 50 percent. 
In June, 1955, $593 were receiving old-age 
477 persons (needy children and 

adult relatives) in 620,349 families were setting 


aid to dependent children, 103,906 
. receiving aid to the blind, and 23 ,840 persons 
were aid to the Rexposnenls and 
ocia! 


receiving 

totally disabled under the 8: 1 Security Act. 
! (Table 6. Data in the table and in the text include 
paym payments made di- 
rectly to suppliers of medical service in behalf of 

ents in June, 
old-age assis- 
aid to dependent 
aid to the blind, 


1955, were 20 per 
tance, $86.78 per family receivin 
children, $57.41 per recipient o' 


final payment in the current fiscal year. Similarly, 
end of the current fiscal year 


¢ in this fiscal year and hence are not shown. A final week of compensable unemployment in a 


year results in the exhaustion of benefit rights 
their benefit rights in one benefit year may be entitled to further benefits in the following benefit year. 


4Excludes intrastate transitional claims to reflect more nearly instances of new unemployment. 
5Adjusted for voided penefit checks and transfers under interstate combined wage plan. 
accounts, benefit-payment accounts, and unemployment trust fund 


7Alaska’s balance represents funds remaining after borrowing 


some claimants who served their last week of 
did not receive their final 


for the benefit year. Claimants who exhaust 


$1,800,000 from their general fund. 


laws governing pa 
the needs of recipients in the various states. 

State and local 
were helping 310,000 cases in June 1955. Since a 
case may include more 
family, the total number of persons represented 
in the cases assisted in June was about 720,000. 
For the country as a whole the average payment 
per general assistance case was $53.7 


ae = - 7 . = 
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TABLE 6S UBLIC ASSISTANCE UNDER THE SOCIAL SECURITY acr, J TUNE, 10581 


State 


© 


recipient 


ment 
per family 


pien 
Average 
Payment 


& 
103, $57.41 
1,617 35,32 
67 | 63.57 
ait | Sat 
12, 84.50 
- 316 66.87 
329 90.20 
213 62.54 
256 59.34 
2,84, 49.04 
3,3: 42.97 
117 55.68 


. 


42.57 
48.70 
ont? 
71.85 
2,97 3480 
979 i 
i 51.91 
450 | 63.65 
zak Cua ct c aat aR cares a Ge ee asa‘ | 3554 
3,301 | 80.36 
6 31.21 
41,116 | 83.32 
11/321 | 37:70 
88 68.28 
8,343 | 49/82 
3 53.45 
19,304 8.61 
1,483 | 75.83 
7,817 | 31.73 
689 | 46.338 
1,471 | 39189 
1,794 | 64.75 
447 | 49.70 
104 | 19: 
4,679 | 38:8 
389 | 72.72 
8,510 | 31.25 
A 1,133 | 90. 
65.48 460 | 60.42 


‘ncludes payments made directly to suppliers of medical care in behalf of assistance recipients and 
cases receiving only such payments, 


*Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in families in which the 
requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in determining the a 


mount of assistance. 
Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 


MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH AND of live births in the State in relation to the total 
CHILD WELFARE number of live births in the country, by the State’s 

Unlike the other programs in operation under need for help in providing services, and by its rural 
the Social Security Act, which are fundamentally child Population. Half of the amount must be 
cha maintenance programs, the maternal -and matched by the States. Part of the remaining half 
Cc ea. an c. 


hild welfare provisions deal js used for special projects and to meet emergen- 
with services. The Social Security Act makes Fed- ¥ aA . 


cies. Most of the services provided by State and lo- 
eral grants available to States to extend and im- cal health departments for mothers and children 
prove their health and welfare Services for mothers are preventive health services, designed to help 
and children, especially in rural areas. As in the well mothers and children keep well. In limited 
other State-Federal programs, the State plan ways, almost all the States also provide treatment 
must meet certain requirements set forth in the for some expectant mothers and sick children. 
Federal act. Responsibility for the approval of State Typical preventive services offered by State and 
plans and other Federal aspects of these health and 


local health agencies in 1955 were prenatal clinics, 
welfare programs is lodged in the Children’s public health nursing services, well-child clinics, 
Bureau, which also has responsibility under the immunization, and examinations of children of 
act of 1912 creating the Bureau, for investigating school age by physicians and dentists. 
and reporting “upon all matters pertaining to the For Services for Crippled Children, States 
welfare of children and child life.” All pro- shared in the $10,613,701 in Federal payments made 
grams are in effect in the 48 States, the District in the fiscal year 1954-55 for this purpose accord- 
of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and ing to the number of children in the State under 
age 21. The division of funds also reflects the 
For Maternal and Child Health Services, Fed- financial need of each State for assistance in 
gral payments totaling $11,919,292 were made to carrying out its program and the relative number 
State health agencies during the fiscai year of rural children in its population. States must 
ended June 1955 to aid the States in extending and match half of the total amount. A portion of the 
improving these services. Each State’s share in the unmatched half is reserved for special projects. 
Federal funds authorized is affected by the number All States in 1955 provided a Tange of services 
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that included locating all crippled children; diag- 
nosing their crippling condition; provi or 
locating skilled care for them in_hospit: con- 
valescent and foster homes, and own 
homes; and working with public and private agen- 
cies and professiona] groups concern th the 
care and training of crippled children. Because no 
State has funds sufficient to do this comprehensive 
job for all handicapped children, all States must 
necessarily restrict some services to certain areas 
or groups of children. The children most com- 
monly served are those with handicapping condi- 
tions that require orthopedic or plastic treatment. 

For Child Welfare Services, grants are made by 
the Children’s Bureau to State public welfare 
agencies to help in establishing, extending, and 
strengthening public welfare services for the pro- 
tection and care of homeless, dependent, and 
neglected children, and children in danger of be- 
coming delinquent. Each State’s share of the 
$6,725,553 in Federal payments made for child wel- 
fare services in fiscal year 1954-55 is, in general, 
related to the proportion its rural population under 
the age of 18 is of the total rural population in 
the United States. Federal funds may be used 
for payment of part of the cost of district, county, 
or other local child welfare services in areas pre- 
dominantly rural and for developing State services 
for the encouragement and.assistance of adequate 
methods of community child welfare organization 
in areas predominantly rural and other areas of 
special need, and for paying the cost of returning 
any runaway child under the age of 16 to his home 
in another State when such return is to his in- 
terest. Each State or community must assume some 
of the cost of the services in rural areas, though 


no fixed amount of Federal funds must be matched 
by State or local funds. 

The child welfare services which Federal funds 
financed in part in 1955 included strengthening ~ 
family lite, arranging tor foster-home care or care 
in institutions for dren who need care away 
from their own homes; protec children who are 
neglected or abused; finding and securing the 
necessary attention for children who have ph 
mental and emotional handicaps and who are 
receiving the care they need; safeguarding un- 
married mothers and children born out of wedlock; 
cooperating with courts and schools in han 
children’s cases and with State institutions caring 
for children; working with mental hygiene clinics. 
Child welfare workers also help in the organization 
of community services for children, including serv- 
ices needed for the prevention of. juvenile delin- 


quency. 
FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS 


In addition to the program bureaus with re- 
sponsibilities under the Social Security Act, the 
Administration’s Bureau of Federal Credit Unions 
is responsible for credit unions organized under 
the Federal Credit Union Act. These credit unions 
are chartering and supervising voluntary ¢o- 
operative associations organized promote thrift 
among their members and to create a source of 
loans for provident and productive purposes. Mem~- 
bership is limited to groups of persons having @ 
common bond of association, occupation, or resi- 
dence. Groups with large numbers of credit unions 
are found among employees of Federal, State, and 
public utilities. On June 30, 1955, about 7,653 
chartered Federal credit unions were in operation 
with a total membership of 3,700,000. 


The Confederate States of America 


South Carolina began the movement which led 
to the organization of the Southern Confederacy 
by the adoption at Charleston, Dec. 20, 1860, 
by a convention of the people of the following 
ordinance of secession: 

‘We, the people of the State of South Carolina, 
in convention assembled, do declare and ordain, 
and it is hereby declared and ordained, that the or- 
dinance adopted by us in convention on the 23rd 
day of May, in the year of our Lord 1788, whereby 
the Constitution of the United States was ratified 
and also all acts and parts of the General Assem- 
bly of this State ratifying amendments of the said 
Constitution are hereby repealed; and that the 
Union now subsisting between South Carolina and 
other States under the name of the United States 
of America is hereby dissolved.” 

December 24 the convention adopted a declara- 
tion setting forth the cause of the secession of the 
state, and the governor issued a proclamation 
announcing the action of the state. 

Acts of secession were adopted by the legislatures 
of the other seceding states, as follows: 


Mississippi, Jan. 9, 1861, by 84 to 15 
« Florida, Jan. 10, 1861, by 62 to 7 
Alabama, Jan..11, 1861, by 61 to 39? 
Georgia, Jan. 19. 1861, by 208-to 894 
*Louisiana, Jan. 26, 1861, by 113 to 17 
*Texas, Feb. 1, 1861, by 166 to 7 
Virginia, April 17, 1861, by 88 to 55° 
sArkansas, May 6, 1861, by 69 to 1 
«Tennessee, June 8, 1861, unanimous. 

The states of Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky and 
Missouri, which were afterward represented in the 
Confederate Congress, did not pass ordinances of 
secession. In two states a popular vote was taken. 
The vote of Virginia for secession was 128,884; 
Of Tennessee, -for secession, 104,- 


Forty-two ‘delegates from South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Florida 


met in convention at Montgomery, Ala., Feb. 4, 
1861. Howell Cobb of Georgia was chosen president 
of the convention, which adopted the name of con- 
gress. On Feb. 6 delegates from North Carolina 
arrived to plead in vain for conciliation. The first 
delegate from Texas came Feb. 13. The congress 
adopted a provisional constitution Feb. 8, 1861, 
and on the next day elected Jefferson Davis 
(Miss.), provisional president, and Alexander H. 
Stephens (Ga.), provisional vice president. Davis 
—_ inducted into office at Montgomery, Feb. 18, 
1861. 

The congress adopted a flag, consisting of a red 
field with a white stripe in the middle third, and 
a blue jack with a circle of white stars, going two- 
thirds of the way down the flag. This flag was 
unfurled in Montgomery Mar. 4, 1861. Later the 
more popular flag was the red field with blue 
diagonal cross bars that held white stars. 

A permanent constitution was adopted Mar. il, 
1861. It provided that the president should be 
elected for a single term of 6 years and abolished 
the African slave trade. The congress moved 
Richmond, Va., July 20, 1861. 

Davis was elected president Oct. 16, 1861. Eleven 
states cast their 109 electoral votes for him. He 
was inaugurated in Richmond Feb. 22, 1862. The 
Confederate government functioned there until 
April 2, 1865, when, warned by Gen. Lee that his 
lines were broken, the cabinet abandoned Rich- 
mond and fied southward. Davis was taken prison- 
er near Irwinsville, Ga., May 11, 1865, and at first 
confined in Fortress Monroe, Va. He was twice 
indicted for treason but never brought to trial. 
He was released on bond May 4, 1867 and al- 
lowed to leave for Canada. He was pardoned by 
the general amnesty proclamation, Dec. 25, 1868. 
Davis died in New Orleans Dec. 6. 1889. In 1893 
his body was transferred to Hollywood cemetery, 
Richmond, Va. 


How to Obtain U. S. Government Publications 


The United States Government issues many 
publications of cultural, historical and practical 
interest, especially dealing with farming, fruit 
raising, soil treatment, water conservation and 
many other useful topics. A free semi-monthly 
list of publications for sale at low prices is avail- 
able. Information may be obtained by_addressing 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

All available public documents are listed in-the 
Monthly Catalogue of U. S. Public Documents, 
which costs $3 a year in the United States and 
$3.75 for foreign delivery. The Government has 
available about 2,000,000 publications. Remit- 


tances must be made in advance by check, money 
order or postal note (postage stamps are not 
acceptable), or by coupons sold in sets of 20 for 
$1; deposits of $10.00 or more may be made against 
future orders. 

The Bureau of the Census issues a quarterly 
Catalogue of United States Census Publications 
and a Monthly Supplement. Its publications in- 
clude business reports, trade studies, foreign 
commerce studies, imports and exports, and 
reports on finance, population, housing and 
manufacturing. These, too, may be purchased 
from the Supt. of Documents. 
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Laws and Documents—Patents; Trade Marks 


Patents and How to Apply for Them 


A patent for an invention is granted by- the 
United States Patent Office to the inventor of any 
new and useful process, machine, manufacture, or 
composition of matter, or any new and useful im- 
provements in these categories. The grant to the 
patentee is of ‘the right to exclude others from 
making, using or selling the invention throughout 
the United States’ for the term of 17 years. 

A patent is also granted for certain distinct and 


' new varieties of plants. Patents for new, original 


and ornamental designs for articles of manufac- 
ture may be obtained for 342, 7 and 14 years, as 
requested by the inventor. 

Except in special circumstances, an application 
must be made by the inventor; if two are associated 
in the invention both must apply; if the inventor 
is mentally ill or dead, application may be made 
by the guardian or administrator of the estate. The 
specification must include a written description of 
the invention and of the manner and process of 
making and using it, and is required to be in such 
full, clear, concise, and exact terms as to enable 
any person skilled in the art to which the inven- 
tion pertains, or with which it is most nearly con- 
nected, to make and use the same. The claims are 
brief descriptions of the subject matter of the in- 
vention reciting all essential features necessary to 
distinguish the invention from what is old. A 
drawing is required by the statute in all cases 
which admit of drawings. The filing fee is $30, 
with $1 additional for each claim in excess of 20. 
Fees for design patents vary depending upon the 
term elected by the applicant, $10 for 334 years, 
$15 for 7 years, and $30 for 14 years. The inventor 
must also subscribe to an oath that his allegations 
are true. 

The Patent Office examines the application to 
determine whether the invention is new and use- 
ful and whether the application otherwise com- 
plies with the law. If the application is allowed, 
a notice is sent the applicant and the final fee of 
$30, plus $1 for each claim in excess of 20 is payable 
before the patent ‘may issue. There is no final fee 


for design patents. The patent is in force on the 
ae eee — “‘patent applied for’’ 
and ‘ pending’’ ve no legal 
and aie serve notice that a patent is being 
sought. 

If the Patent Office rejects an application, the 
applicant may ask for reconsideration, 


Board of Appeals of the Patent Office, 
rejected there may go to the Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals or file a civil action in the 
U. S. District Court for the District of Columbia. 

A patent will not be granted for a mere idea or 
suggestion, or a machine that will not operate, 
or an invention that lacks utility, or printed mat- 
ter, or methods of doing business, or medicines 
that are merely mixtures of known ingredients, 
like physicians’ prescriptions. So-called patent 
medicines are not protected by patents. So-called 
perpetual motion machines cannot be patented. 

A patent cannot be obtained if the invention has 
been described in &-printed publication or has 
been in public use or on sale before the date the 
invention was made or more than one year prior 
to the filing of the application. When two or more 
applications for patenting identical inventions are 
received, or when the applicant claims the inven~ 
tion for which a patent has been issued, the Patent 
Office begins ‘‘interference proceedings’? to deter- 
mine prior rights. The decision of the Patent 
Office may be reviewed by the courts. 

Under certain conditions a license must be ob- 
tained before an application for a patent can be 
filed in a foreign country. The Commissioner of 
Patents may order an invention kept secret if 
publication would hurt the national safety or 
defense. Pamphlet. copies of the Patent Laws 
(25c), the Rules.of Practice of the U. S. Patent 
Office in Patent Cases (50c), can be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., and the 
General Information Concerning Patents can be 
obtained from the Patent Office, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 7 


Trade Marks: How to Obtain and Protect Them 


A trade mark, as defined by Act of Congress, 
“includes any word, name, symbol, or device, or 
any combination thereof, adopted and used by a 
Manufacturer or merchant to identify his goods 
and distinguish them from those manufactured or 
sold by others.’’ Rights in trade marks are ac- 
quired only by use, which must continue if those 
rights are to be preserved. In order to be eligible 
for registration a mark must be in use in commerce 
which may be lawfully regulated by Congress. 

Trade marks are registered on the Principal 
Register and the Supplemental Register of the 
U.S. Patent Office. ‘‘Coined, arbitrary, fanciful or 
suggestive marks, usually called technical marks, if 
otherwise qualified,’”” may be registered on the 
Principal Register. A trade mark that is merely 
descriptive of goods, or their regional origin, or is 
primarily a surname, is placed on the Supple- 
mental Register. The U. S. Patent Office says: 
“For the purpose of registration on the Supple- 
mental Register, a mark may consist of any trade 
mark, symbol, label, package, configuration of 
goods, name, word, slogan, phrase surname, geo- 
graphical name, numeral or device.’’ 

A trade mark cannot be registered if it com- 
prises immoral, deceptive or scandalous matter, or 
matter that may disparage or falsely suggest a 
connection with persons living or dead, institu- 
tions, beliefs, or national symbols. It cannot use 
the flag or coat of arms or other insignia of the 
United States, any state, municipality or foreign 
nation. It cannot use a portrait, signature or name 
of a living individual without his consent, or those 
of a deceased President of the United States with- 
out consent of his widow. 

An application for registration must be filed In 
the name of the owner of the mark, who may sub- 
mit his case or be represented by an attorney au- 
thorized to practice in trade mark matters. A com- 
plete application comprises a written application, 


Where the 


a drawing of the mark, five specimens or facsimi- 
les and the required filing fee. 

The Patent Office publishes a pamphlet, General 
Information Concerning Trade Marks, which de- 
scribes the way applications and drawings are to 
be prepared and gives sample forms for applica- 
tions. The Patent Office does not supply such 
forms. If facilities permit, the Office will make 
drawings from the applicant’s direction and at 
his expense. If the application is allowed, the trade 
mark will be published in the Official Gazette so 
that anyone who considers that he will be damaged 
by the new mark may file his opposition in 30 days. 

The Trade Mark Act of 1946 also provides for the 
registration of service marks, certification marks 
and collective marks. A service mark is a title 
Symbol or mame used in sale or advertising of 
services to identify them. A certification mark is 
used by others besides the owner to certify origin 
or quality, such as work by a union. A collective 
mark is used by members of a cooperative, an 
association or other group and indicates member= 
ship in a union or other organization, * 

A trade mark is registered for 20 years and may 
be renewed for periods of 20 years if still in use in 
commerce regulated by Congress, unless previously 
cancelled or surrendered. The fee for the original 
application is $25, and for the renewal is $25, with 
lesser fees for corrections, amendments, abstracts 
of title and other services. 

The pamphlet, General Information Concerning 
Trade Marks, is a general guide. A book, Rules of 
Practice in Trade Mark Cases, also is published, as 
well as the Official Gazette, which describes new 
patents. The first pamphlet is available at the 
U. S. Patent Office, Washington, D. C. For the 
others inquiries may be addressed to the Supt. of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. A digest of registered trade marks may 
be inspected at the Patent Office, 


In the U. S. the Postoffice delivers mail to Eclectric, Ala. ,Bumble Bee, Ariz., Marked Tree, Ark,, 


» Dividend, Utah, King and Queen Court House, Va., Steptoe, Wash. 


Frostproof, Fla., Social 
Ind., What Cheer, Ia., Larned, Kan., Salt Lick, 


ge, Md., Teaticket; Mass., Bad Axe, Mich., Good 


Seven. Troughs, Ney., Ship 
Vade Mecum, N. C., Cannon 
Pa., Ninety Six, S. C., Muleshoe, 
and Ten Sleep, Wyo. 


An author or proprietor may obtain statutory 
copyright protection by complying with the pro- 
visions of Title 17 of the United States Code. Ap- 
plications for registration of claims to copyright 
are filed with the Register of Copyrights, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D. C 
has power to register only those works which 
comply with the law. 

The copyright law provides that the application 
for registration of any work ‘‘shall specify to which 
of the following classes the work in which copy- 
right is claimed belongs’’: 

(a) Books including composite and cyclopaedic 
works, directories, gazetteers and other compila- 
tions; |b) periodicals, including newspapers; (c) 
lectures, sermons, addresses, prepared for oral 
delivery; (d) dramatic or dramatico-musical com- 
positions; (e) musical compositions; (f) maps; (g) 
works of art, models or designs for works of art; 
(h) reproductions of a work of art; (i) drawings or 
plastic works of a scientific or technical character; 
(j) photographs; (k) prints and pictorial illustra- 
tions including prints or labels used for articles of 
merchandise; (1) motion-picture photoplays; (m) 
motion pictures other than photdplays. 

Works reproduced in copies for sale or public dis- 
tribution. 1. The notice of copyright shall consist 
either of the word ‘‘Copyright’’ or the abbreviation 
“Copr.,’’ accompanied by the name of the copy- 
right proprietor, and if the work be a printed lit- 
erary, musical, or dramatic work, the notice shall 
include also the year in which the copyright was 
secured by publication. For example: ‘‘Copyright 
19— by John Doe.’’ In the case, however, of copies 
of works specified above—(f) to (k)—the notice 
may consist of the letter C inclosed in a circle © 
accompanied by the initials, monogram, mark or 
symbol of the proprietor—provided that his name 
shall- appear on some accessible part of the 
copies. 2. Promptly after publication send to the 
Copyright Office, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C., two copies (or if the work is by a foreign 
citizen and is first published in a foreign country, 
one copy only) of the best edition of the work, 
with an application for registration and $4 fee. 

Books by American authors, alien authors, or 
proprietors domiciled within the United States at 
the time of first publication of the works. The 
copies deposited must be accompanied by an affi- 
davit, under the official seal of an officer authorized 
to administer oaths, stating that the typesetting, 
printing and binding of the book have been per- 
formed within the United States. Affidavit and ap- 
plication forms will be supplied on request. 

Works published outside of the United States. 
Public Law 84, effective June 3, 1949: 1. It 
offers foreign authors an alternative to the 
requirements of the deposit of one copy of 
the work, an application for registration and a $4 
fee. The alternative is the deposit of two copies of 
the book, musical composition or other work, an 
application and a catalog card, but no fee. 
The alternative can be-availed of_-only ifthe re- 
quired items reach the Copyright Office in accept- 
able form within 6 months after first publication. 
9. It extends the period for ad interim registration 
of a book or periodical in the English language 
from 60 days to 6 months after first publication 
abroad. It extends the period for the manufacture 
of such a book or periodical in the United States 
from 4 months after registration to 5 years after 
first publication abroad. 3. It permits the importa- 
tion into the United States of 1500 copies, in one or 
more shipments, of a book or periodical of foreign 
rigin in the English language during the 5 years 
after first publication abroad. This privilege applies 
only to works that have already been registered 
under the new law for ad interim copyright within 
six months of publication and is in addition to the 
copies allowed to be imported by other provisions 
of the copyright law. Books or periodicals so im- 
ported must bear a U. S. copyright notice. 

Works not reproduced in copies for sale. Copy- 
right may also be had of certain classes of 
works of which copies are not reproduced for sale, 


Laws and Documents—Copyright Law 
Copyright Law of the United States 


Source: Copyright Office. Library of Congress 


The Register’ 
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by filing in the Copyright Office an application for 
registration, with the statutory fee of $4, sending 
therewith: (1) In the case of lectures or other oral 
addresses or of dramatic or musical compositions, 
one complete copy of the work: (2) In the case of 
photographs, one photographic print. (3) In the 
case of works of art (paintings, drawings, sculp- 
tures), or of drawings or plastic works of a scien- 
tific or technical character, one photograph or 
other identifying reproduction of the work: (4) In 
the case of motion-picture photoplays, a title and 
description, with one print taken from each scene 
or act. (5) In the case of motion pictures other 
than photoplays, a title and description, with not 
less than two prints taken from different sections 
of a complete motion picture. 


Fees 

For the registration of a claim to copyright in 
any work, except a print or label used for articles 
of merchandise, $4; for the registration of a claim 
to copriahe in a print or label used for articles of 
merchandise, $6; which fees shall include a cer- 
tificate of registration. 

For recording the renewal of copyright and 
issuance of certificate therefor, $2. 

For every additional certificate of registration, $1. 

For certifying a y of an application for 
registration of copyright, and for ail other cer- 
tifications, $2. 

For recording every assignment, agreement, 
power of attorney, or other paper not exceeding 
six pages, $3; for each additional page or less, 50 
cents; for each title over one in the paper re- 
corded, 50 cents additional. 

For recording a notice of use, $2, for each notice 
of not more than five titles; and 50 cents for each 
additional title. 

For any requested search of Copyright Office rec- 
ords, or works deposited, or services rendered in 
connection therewith, $3 for each hour of time 
consumed. Copyright Notices 

The notice of copyright shall be applied in 
the case of a book or other printed publication, 
upon its title page or the page immediately fol- 
lowing, or if a periodical, either upon the title 
page, or upon the first page of text of each 
separate number or under the title heading, or if 
@ musical work either upon its title page or the 
first page of music. 

Terms of Copyright 

The original term of copyright under existing 
U. S. law runs for 28 years. Within one year 
prior to the expiration of the original term, the 
author or his widow or children, executor or the 
next of kin, may secure a renewal for a further 
term of 28 years. In case of composite works, 
posthumous works or works made for hire, the 
proprietor may secure the renewal. 

Universal Copyright Protection 

The United States became a party to the Uni- 
versal Copyright Convention when President Eisen- 
hower on Aug. 31, 1954, signed legislation amend- 
ing U. S. copyright law to make possible American 
participation. The Senate had ratified the conven- 
tion June 25, 1954. The 12th signatory, Monaco, 
ratified the convention in June, 1955, and the law 
became effective September, 1955. 

Under terms ofthe convention each state will 
provide for protection of the rights of authors and 
other copyright owners in literary, scientific and 
artistic works, including writings, music, drama, 
cinematographic works, paintings, engravings and 
sculpture. Works first published in any member 
nation will generally get the same protection in 
other member nations. The letter ‘‘c’’ in a circle 
accompanied by name of copyright owner and date 
of publication in a reasonable location on a work 
at first publication will obtain protection in any 
member country. It will be the international 
symbol of copyright. A translation will have copy- 
right for the term of the original work. 

One of the amendments to U. S. law was elimina- 
tion of the clause requiring books in English by 
foreign authors to be manufactured here in order 
to get copyright protection. Foreign works need 
not be subject to the U. S. requirement of de- 
posit and registration. 


The American's Creed 


Written by William Tyler Page, rie of 


the U. S. House of Representatives, in 1917, and accepted 


y the House Apr. 3, 1918. 


I believe in 


5 just powers are derived from the-consent o i 
eee Won ation: oF many sovereign states, a perfect union, one and inseparable; established upon 


@ sovereign nation of 


les of freedom, equality, justice and human 
Bee ar and to. it is my duty to my country to love it; to support its 


flag, and to defend it against all enemies. 


their lives and fortunes. I therefore believe 
Constitution; to obey its laws; to respect its 


the United States of America as a government of the people, by the people, for the 


f the governed; a democracy in a republic 


ity for which American patriots sacrificed 


Wey 
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AGRICULTURE 
Farms in United States by States—Number, Acreage, Value 


Source: Bureau of the Census. (Census of 
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; 2 Hawai . 350 2,43 33,961 50 
aerereiar: : 47,466,828| 25,517] 57.6 wail... ...| : 
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Figures of acreage in Sao eas poe ere Ceeraas, each of which equals 0.9712 acres and for Guam 
icate tares, each of which equals 2. acres, 

ingle aie ce erefated by full opneee numbered 3,084,138; by part owners, 615,039; by managers, 
36,351; by tenants, 2,361,271; by croppers (South only), 541,291. 

In 1945, farms operated by full owners numbered 3,301,361; by part owners, 660,502; by managers, 
38,885; by tenants, 1,858,421; by croppers (South only), 446,556. 

In 1950, farms operated by full owners numbered 3,089,583; by part owners 824,923; by managers 
23,527; by tenants 1,444,129; by croppers (South only), 346,765. 

No data later than 1950 has been supplied by the Bureau of the Census. 


Farms in United States—Number, Acreage, Value 
Source: Bureau of the Census 


Percent of Cropland Value of 


Farms Farms Farms in Harvested. Farm Land, 
Total Area Prior Year! Buildings 
Number Acres Per cent Acres iar: 
449,073 293,561,000 -6 Ny eee 3,272,000,000 
044,077 407,213,000 A ees) (Wibar sant 6,645,000,000 
659,985 407,735,000 B12 et Te et Ne ees 7,444,000 
,008,907 536,082,000 28.2 166,187,000 10,197,000,000 
064,641 623,219,000 32.7 219,706,000 13,279,000,000 
137,372 838,592,000 44.1 283,218,000 16,615,000,000 
361,502 878,798,000 46.2 311,293,000 34,801,000,000 
448,343 955,884,000 50.2 8,604,000 66,316,000,000 
371,640 924,319,000 48.6 ,549,000 49,468,000,000 
288,648 986,771,000 51.8 359,242,000 47,880,000,000 
812,350 1,054,515,000 55.4 295,624,000 32,859,000,000 
096,799 1,060,852,000 55.7 321,242,000 33,642,000, 
5,859,169 1,141,615,000 59.9 352,866,000 46,389,000,000 
5,382,162 1,158,566,000 60.9 344,399,000 275,261,000,000 
$$$ SES EN 262,000,000 


+Prior to 1924, this column shows the total acreage of crops for which figures are available, except for 
1919, when 14,502,932 acres of corn cut for forage were excluded (most of this was probabl duplicated in 


the acreage of corn harvested as grain), Beginning with 1924, the figures represent the actual land 
harvested, 2Based on reports for only a sample of farms. 


Farm Employment—Annual Averages 
Source; Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture 
Index (1910-14 = 100 per cent) 


Total Family Hired Total Family Hired 
Yr. |Aver Aver. Aver. Yr. |Aver, Aver. Aver, 
No. | Index |} No. | Index | No. | Index No. | Index | No. | Index | No. | Index 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Per- a Per- — Per- ao Per- a Per- Per Per- Per 
sons | cen sons | cen sons cen sons | cen sons | cent | sons | ce 
1910./13,555; 100. |10,174 3,381} 10 1945.|10,00 74 ; 78 2,11 aM 
1915.}13,592). 100 {10,140} 100 3,452} 102 1946 .| 10,295 76 8,106 80 2,189 
1920./13,43 99 116,04 99 3,391); 100 1947,| 10,382: 77 8,115 80 2,267 67 
1925, | 13,036 96 9, 96 3,321 98 1948 | 10,363 76 021 79 2,337 69 
1930.|12, 92 307 92 F 94 1949 196 73 A 76 2,252 
1935.|12,733 94 9,855 97 2,878 85 1950.} 9,342 69 125 71 2,090 6 
1940, 10,979 81 8,300 82 2.679 79 1951,| 8,985 66 6,997 69 1,988 58 
1942, |10,504 vig 7,949 78 2,555 75 1952 é 64 1748 66 1,921 57 
1943 .|10,446 77 8, 79 2,436 72 1953.] 8,580) 63 6,645 65 1,935) 57 
1944. 110,219 75 7,988 79 2,231 66 1954.| 8 62 6,521 64 1,930. 57 


Agriculture—Farm Income, Government Payments, Price Indices 655 


Farm Income and Government Payments, by States 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture 


Cash receipts from Governmen 
farm marketing arograae | i954 abs. 
1954 Conser- Sugar 

1951 1952 1953 (Prel.) vation hee Total 
($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) $1,000 

444,185 443,013 i ‘ Bry 277 

357,653 384,844 415,123 364,786 

569,268 594,821 ey} 540,961 
2,711,253] 2,747,714] 2,598,411] 2,491,208 

+559 03,000 483,3 i 

170,682 179,084 181,975 171,983 

112,487 106,311 103,411 »708 

507,211 303 9,68: if 


,047,416] 1,191,923 995 ,547 
Kentucky.......... 612,620 564,606 543.881 555,572 
Louisiana.......... 381,448 436,165 411,935 362,164 
Bene od AR ree okie 214,655 ae ase 147,676 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississi 
issouri.. 
Montana. 
Nebraska. pt 
Nevada whe 844 02 
New Hampshire.. -. . 68,477 70,478 72,797 67,405 
New Jersey........- 359,098 353,253 364,680 336,826 
New Mexico......-- 235,905 213,178 188,476 186, 
INGweVorks occa ess ,908 947,522 874,702 816,854 
North Carolina..... 947,296 935,128 903,950 926,491 
North Dakota...... 583,835 532,077 480,907 22 
Me tn geays ais eee = 1,069,87 1,109,382} 1,112,394) 1,080,531 
Oklahoma......-: Pie 436 688, 577, 911 
OTRRON«i/5~ 570 1s 431,085 1 403,396 83,901 
Pennsylvania. 836,265 831,424 801,592 748,860 
Rhode Island. i 27,772 26,6 25,378 
South Carolina. 413,098 380,138 385,191 315,094 


South Dakota. . : 1,981 528,56 530,928 
Tennessee...-.. 515,88 518,376 479,210 453,323 
SP ERHAS oiisicct n= 2,186,609| 2,176,566] 1,922,480) 1,894,159 
i oe taain dvk scene riceaes “e 1623 153,87 44, 

Vermont........--: 1 113,670 110,171 106,215 
Wirginia. .......---- 505,792 512,341 468,927 453,813 
WwW NOD. Ga la= <3 553,521 579,249 591,479 563,816 
West Virginia....... 140,020 133,744 126,074 123,1 

Wisconsin. .......-- 1,127,517| 1,140,359] 1,054,704 992,538 
Wyoming......-..-- 191,346 160,766 128,824 125,693 

United States... .| 32,621,748| 32,693,225] 31,412,891| 29,953,873 217,611 39,690 257,301 


Livestock and Products—(1952) $18,444,642,000; (1953) $17,263,399,000; (1954) $16,683,463,000. 
Crops—(1952) $14,248,583,000; (1953) $14,149,492,000; (1954) $13,270,410,000. 


Index Numbers of Prices Received by Farmers 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture 
(1910-1914=100) 


ee 


% 
@ ® = 5 
q | . oe 2 
Year 6S! 24 % 2/@,| 3 ° z Bel es] S| 2 
=o] $ | 8 flosi/o]a]1eis ie 98 ‘s| Oo} Beo 
£2) 8 | 2 lytio=| | 2] 2/48] | 68) 23] $8] 23! 32) 
o ee 3 o| Sa} a 30 
=e] = | & | 80) 33) 8) 8] 6 ee! 2 165) oe) ea) ee 8 
sfl 3) 2 |2°\38] 218) € 158) & Se |ca|s4|au|ca| 
104| 105] 102| 109} 96) 97| 118] 84] 120] 100|....] 83] 101) 100} 104) 117 
99| 96| 102| 127/105| 110] 76| 82] 106] 82].:.:) 86] 102) 101| 101) 126 
211| 236} 190| 249| 202| 209| 262] 233| 208| 188]... .] 294] 171) 202) 222) 214 
156| 164| 149| 171] 1 9| 186| 168] 147| 165| i153] 170| 139] 156| 612) 221 
125| 115| 134 106| 109] 104| 140] 111| 149] 128] 162] 133] 142) 128) 119 
09| 103| 114| 97| 107| 112) 98] 171| 127 116| 72] 115| 114] 116] 110 
io2| 118] 126] 120] 125| 135| 94) 200) 129) 117) 114) 115} 130) 134) 111) 171 
97| 80} 112 71| 73| 70| 173) 95 96| 75| 113] 115| 110) 110 
95| 82| 107| 72| 72| 72| 74| 152] 96] 74] 98] 90] 110] 110] 96) 128 


NE 27: 42' 8| 273) 221}.2 
250| 244] 257! 232| 206| 211! 274| 439| 2791 222 228| 180! 295] 2521 175). 298 
iLivestock and livestock products. 2For fresh market. 3Including dry edible beans. 
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656 Agriculture—Chief Crops 
Chief Crops for United States 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture 
Sor- 
All ; 
Year Gok Oats Barley soe whene Rye 
; 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 
bushels | bushels | bushels | bushels | bushels a. a. rs 
. .|2,080,130|1,274,592] 301,619} 37,561] 886,522] 45,383] 6 6.028 
“lpraspiaeltsae450] givioes] Be Sae| S28-287) b8.058 5986 
Ee 3'008;560 1,342,681] 429'450| 109.653} 969/381| 52/929 5,202 
| .. |2,965,980|1,139,831] 322'913| 109:536| 843/813| 28’680 4, 
; 3,087,982 1,149,240 276,278 184,978 1,060,111 32,525 aig02 
: Petr ore 1,477,573| 265,059} 106,025|1.152'118| 18°47 3,514 
2,354,739]1,176,142| 281:868| _93/217/1/358,911| 25.497 4,682 
3,605,078|1,450,186| 315,537| 131,384|1'294’911| 25°886 5,945 
- |3,238,618|1,254,855| 237,071| 148/299/1'098. 18,102 6,559 
.. |3,057,803|1,410,464| 303,533} 233/278|/1,019.389| 21'257 41 
». |2,899,169| 1,321,288] 254'287| 160,195] 980810] 21’301 6 
s fagnast tcee aaa] HES 0La| 68 42285 fez] ete a7 
, .{8,192/491|1,209; : : 1169, : ; 
% 3964°639 1,499,579| 370,126! 204,087! '969:7811 23'688 5.568 
All hoe Pee Beans | Peas Sweet 
' - 
Year |Tobacco| yy aoe fo pota 
i: af forage | silage | edible | field 
i 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 
I 8. tons tons tons aZ8 bushels 
fy 1930. ..|1,648,037| 74,527 1326 572| 14,341 7114 54,577 
if ipso 1460, at 18030 e217 isos eis Sreo8 
a +. . |1,460,4 ; : ; ; i 3 
' 1oa2 ‘408, 107,717] 13,640] 6,032] _18°987 1402 65.469 


Sugar cane 
S 


ix Oranges 
Year Seed Sugar Sorgo Sugar - Wal- Fil- an 

Crops(a)| and Sirup | sirup | beets | Pecans | monds| nuts berts | Tan- 

seed serines 

1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 

Ibs. tons gallons | gallons tons tons tons tons tons boxes 
1930...) 283,346 3,153) — 16,602 9,727 9,199] 28.6 13.5 30.3 3 55,060 
1935...) 432,523 5,064} 24,5! 16,2 7,908} 62.2 12.7 57.4 1.2 52,073 
1940...| 409,089 4,313} 13,369) 10,684] 12,194] 61.4 15.0 50.8 3.2 5,510 
1942...) 363,934 5,837] 18,416] 13,72 11,685] 38.7 31.5 61.2 4.3 89,349 
1943... 74,398 6,504) 21,027} 11,868 6,54 66.5 20.5 63.8 7.0 106,651 
1944...) 508,632 6,144 19,897) 11,649 6,718} 71.0 31.7 71.8 6.5 113,210 
1945...) 429,976 6,707] 28,251 85) 8,61 69.4 32.0 70.9 5.3 104,350 
1946...| 524,576 6,962) 23,335] 11,934 10,560} 38.1 47.2 719 8.4 118,540 
1947...| 419,914 5,289] 18,545 84 12,503] 59.8 35.7 64.6 8.8 114,510 
1948...) 434,064 6,768} 11,245 7,665 142. 88.0 36.5 711 6.4 104,12 
1949...) 542,220 6,541 9,745 O01 10,196) 62.2 43.3 88.1 11.0 108,475 

1950...) 559,090 6,944 9,230 3,69 13,53. 61.4 37.7 64.3 6.7 121,71 
1951...) 419,161 6,118 6,040 2,831 10,482} 77.4 42.7 77.4 6.9 122,590 
1952...| 494,705 7,605 6,005 2,595) 10,169} 74.0 36.4 83.8 12.2 125,080 
1953...) 366,090 7,619 5,575 2,739 12,084] 105.8 38.6 59.2 5.0 130,930 
1954...!_ 371,103 6,940 4,79 699 14,0271 46.3 43.9 73.9 8.6 141,475 

(a) Six seed crops—alfalfa, red clover, alsike clover, sweet clover, lespedeza, and timothy seed. 


Beginning 1939, production quoted as ‘‘clean seed,’’ 


Apples 
Grape-| Lem- | Citrus |————— Cran- | Straw- 
Year fruit ons fruits | Com’! |Peaches| Pears Grapes | berries | berries 
counties 

es | —_—___] —_ 5 | |_ 

1,000 1,000. 1,000 1.000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 

boxes boxes tons bushels | bushels | bushels tons barrels | crates 
18,690 C950)... ci ctea eS 56,392! 27,167 2,4 584 9,143 
18,347 7,787 3,002) 140,398! 55,440) 25/943 2,477| 516 10,811 
42,88 17.236 5,659] 111,436 7.832} 29,59) 2,466] 570 12,626 
50,481 14,880 6,295] 126,707} 66,720} 30,244 2,396] 812 13,101 

56,090] — 11,050 1082] 87,310] 42°761| 24/239 2,965] 688 6,56 
+ 52,18 12,550 7,224) 121,266 8,086} 31,071 2,696} 376 4,591 
63,450} 14,450 7,458] 66,686 9,231) 32,521 2,767| 656 5,203 
,520} 13,800 7,854) 118,901] g2'g54 438 3,137} 856 7,107 
61,630} 12,870 7,785| 112,892} 76/497 34,052 3,020) 792 8940 
45,530} 10,010 6,628) 89,330} 60,614 24,984 3,061} 968 10,478 

36,500} 11,36 6,469] 134,002 9,17: 4,068 2,623). 841 8,75 
46,580} 13,450. 7,527) 124,488] 50627 29,312 2,688) 983 10;963 
40,500} 12,800 7,358] 110,660 3,627] 30,028 3,390} 910 11,480 
38,360} 12,590 7,316} 92,489 2,560! 30,947 3,164) 804 11,794 
48,370 16,13 8,208] _ 93,307 4,473} 29,081 2,700} 1,203 12,435 
46,120| 14,600 8,469 103,773] 60,794 30,077 2,607] 1,012 11,874 


Agriculture—Farm Prices, Wages, Livestock 657 
Average Prices Received by Farmers, United States 


urce: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture 


Deer lead foo wile Coos and homes; cents ner ib. fox wool: dollars per ton for cottonseed: dollars per 
ws fs per Ib. for wool; dollars per ton for cottonseed; dollars per 
00 pounds for clover seed, timothy seed, and alfalfa seed; cents per. bushel for wheat and corn. pS 


* 2 a 5 w 

@e| So 2 = | of | 3 $ s 8 
= Lop ~ 

23 f9| 2] €| 3 ba | a8] Spe) $8 | 38 i| § 

OSsOS | wa ow & | §& | Sas) 8a! = 6) -| 6 

11.77) 6.75] 11.10] 27.4 | 89.2 | 16.50) 5.47| 18.60| 28.04|107.5 | 77.3 

5:92| 3°35] 6.77] 18.8 | 36.1 | 19.80] 17.50] 18.00] 38.56] 89.3 | 85.3 

8'91| 3.95] 7:79] 28.1 | 59.9 | 14:60| 4.02] 17.20] 26:00] 84.5 | 53.2 

12:90] 6.18] 12.90] 40:7 |104.0 | 31,00] 6.24] 34:00] 52'80|146.0 |107.0 

13.30| 6.34| 12.90| 40.7 |115.0 | 31.30] 5.58| 34.20] 50.90|154.0 {110.0 

18.00| 7.64) 19:10] 41.5 |144.0 | 42:20] 7.02] 37.00] 90.40]191.0 |121.0 

23'80| 9.29| 22/20] 41.2 1171.0 | 52:00] 5:98] 25.60] 95.10|281.0 |246.0 

24:70| 9.10] 22:00] 50:3 |196.0 | 42°70] 15.10| 43.40] 65.70|202.0 |125.0 

23.20 9.60] 21-70] 49.6 |183:0 | 42.80| 23.10) 37.60) 43.60/192.0 [115.0 

30.70| 15.50| 30.10] 97:3 |227.0 | 30.00} 10.30] 39.30]101.00/209.0 |154. 

30.90] 13.40} 28.20] 60.1 |254.0 | 33.00] 8.96] 46.90| 70.10|220.0 |168.0 

22'10| 7.95| 20:40] 51.7 |213.0 | 29.90] 12:90] 31.30] 65.30|210.0 |148.0 

17:70| 6.78] 18.70] 52.9 |156.0 | 26.30] 12.60| 23.50) 52,00|203.0 |142.0 

17201 6.10| 18.50] 50.5 1142/0. 51.80! 20.40] 36.301 56.801214.0 1140.0 


The figures represent cents per bushel for oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, potatoes, sweet potatoes; 
dollars per bushel for flaxseed and apples; dollars per ton for hay; cents per Ib. for cotton, butter and 
chickens; cents per dozen for eggs. 


' 
> es) » 3 q y D 
o wa deca U V = bo] ° “4 

3 is o | oo | S% jo8e | xy aim» oo} £) a | 3s 

a CI 5.4 SS Q | Seq] 6 ES «| se 

6} 21 2 et | a8 Ges lee | 21 sss) S | eet a be 
43.1 | 53.9 | 85.7 |} 97.3 |133.0 |108.0 2.80] 1.48) 14.11]...... 36.7 | 38.4 | 19.8 
54.6 | 80.2 | 73.1 | 57.7 | 36.3 | 74.9 1.68 -99| 16.56]..... 30.5 | 25.0 | 12.5 
36.3 | 45.9 | 56.7 | 63.0 } 69.3 | 75.1 1.94 -43| 10.10]: ... 2% 30.0 | 18.3 | 13.3 
72.1 |102.0 |109.0 | 97.5 {148.0 {191.0 2.91} 2.45] 21.40} 20.16] 50.9 | 41.0 | 26.8 
71.7 |109.0 {150.0 |130.0 |131.0 |215.0 2.89} 3.58] 19.80} 22.35] 51.2 | 41.1 | 243 
79.6 |136.0 |218.0 |141.0 |113.0 |228.0 6.94| 2.71) 22.00] 29.74| 74.2 | 41.3 | 28.1 
27.0 |206.0 |247.0 |205.0 |176.0 |221.0 6.71} 2.01) 23.60] 33.13) 87.7 | 48.7 | 32.8 
76.2 |115.0 |144.0 {110.0 |153.0 |236.0 5.75) 2,85) 24.70) 29.27| 65.7 | 47.1 | 31.5 
70.5 1110.0 |125.0-| 91.8 {122.0 |223.0 3.64] 1.66) 21.90} 26.46) 63.2 | 31.2 | 21.8 
88.2 |127.0 |148.0 |116.0 | 84.0 |185.0 4,25] 2.16] 22.60} 41.01] 71.6 | 42.6 | 25.9 
93.8 |142.0 |171.0 |145.0 |196.0 |358.0 4.02] 3.32] 25.50] 38.45) 82.6 | 40.5 | 27.8 
82.1 1137.0 }165.0 |138.0 |192.0 |395 3.70) 3.21) 26.40] 29.79) 68.4 | 45.8 | 26.8 
77.9 1116.0 |117.0- | 87.7 | 70.1 |251.0 3.64] 3.19] 23.80] 30.05) 65.9 | 46.3 | 23.4 
76.8 1109.0 {118.0 {111.0 1113.0 1283. 3:00] 3.03] 23.50| 32.51! 57.5 | 32.2 | 22, 


wot 10.6 TAUG MENON 
an-upland cotton list price. 2Prices for ‘‘all chicken’’ revised 1940-1952, May, 1952. Revised 
1952-53 prices by weighting States prices by estimated monthly sales instead of by production. 
AVERAGE FARM WAGES 
eee 
) Per month Per day Per month Perday | Per month Per day 


Incl. | Excl. | Incl. | Excl. 


1, Cal, |———_—_—__ 
. | Exel. | Incl. | Excl. . | Incl. | Excl. | Incl. | Excl. 
Benet a A board|board|board|board 


board|board|board|board board|board|jboard dae 


10/$21.001$28.00] $1.05} $1.35}|1935/$22.00/$30.50) $1.10) $1.35/|1944/$71.00/$91.00) $3.50) $3.95 
sta 30.00] 1.10} 1.40)|1940| 27.50) 37.5 1.30} 1.60)1945| 79.00)101.00| 3.85) 4.35 
8 3°30||1941| 34.50} 44.50) 1.65) 1.95/1946) 86.00)108.00} 4.20) 4.80 
“00| 2.35//1942] 45.50) 59.00) 2.20) 2.55 0} 4.50) 5. 

"g0| 2.15{|1943] 59.00] 77.00! 2.90! 3.30/[1948| 99.00/124.001 4.801 5.40 


NEW SERIES 


1925| 38.50) 49.00 
1930] 37.50] 48.00 


EE eee 
Per month Per week Per day Per hour 
Calendar With With With | Without| With With Without! with | Without 
board board board board board 
for Pa aes, house | & toom | or room | & room | BOUSe | or room Ouse Er room 
~—Fsioi.00 | $122.00 | $24.50 | $30.50] $4.50] $3.50| $4.45 $.64 3.73 
1949. ee $199.00 5131.00 23.75 30.75 4.45 3.50 4.45 63 68 
BBO sis skein 99.00 121.00 23.50 31.00 4.45 3.50 4.50 62 69 
BOB oe oi, 20 113.00 137.00 27.25 34.50 5 3.90 5.00 69 bey 
1952....... 119.00 146.00 28.75 36.50 5.30 4.15 5.30 74 81 
1953.2... 2% 122.00 151.00 30.00 37.75 5.40 4.10 5.30 75 82 
ik? ]iy Separates 120.00 151.00 29.00 37.50 5.30 4.10 5.30 74 81 
BODES csi Eh 
Livestock on Farms in the U. S., by Years 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture 
BOERS eT aE an | Mitx | Stock Horses: 
All Milk All* da ear : H d 
on San. 1 |Cattle | Cows | Sheep tee Mules ||O2 Jan. 1 |Cattle | Cows | Sheep ‘ons Mules 


47, : : ; 
; 49,346] 6 13, 1954 27'101| 48,560| 5,000 
“1? ga 81/204] 27.138] 48,196] 73, : 95,4331 24, 2619791 55,002 


inning with the year_1936. 
ithe Ene Pete sate "of livestock on farms as of Jan. 1, 1955 was as follows (average value per 
nee Mattie $8, on 07,000 ($88.80); Milk cows $3,252,510,000 ($133.00); Stock sheep $401,963,000 ($14.90); 
Hogs $1,684,116.000 ($30.60); Horses $164,732,000 ($53.00); Mules $90,090,000 ($62.30); Chickens $471,- 
522,000 ($1.05); Turkeys $29,072,000 ($5.34). 


Hy I 


658 Agriculture—Wheat, Corn, Oats Supply; Harvested Acreage . 
Visible Supply of Wheat, Corn and Oats in United States 


Source: Chicago Board of Trade 


Wheat (1,000 bushels) Corn (1,000 bushels) Oats (1,000 bushels) 
Year! pate | '8t2-| pate |S@Sl-| pate [-2Ff-| pate [S™2l-| pace gece 
. |Dec. 31] 92,123/July 24] 5,416) Feb. 20/41,246|Sept. 11) 1,710|Feb. 27/33 Aug. 898 
1920. Shr. 3) 75,363 Suly 17| 16,149] Oct. 16|10,829|Sept. 4] 2,564|Nov. 6 ¥. 3,181 
1925. |Jan, 3) 91,492\July 18] 25,233] Mar. 12|35,287| Nov. 14| 1,458|/Feb. 14 25,897 
1930. | Sept. 27/205,732|June 28/104,475| Mar. 15|24,745|Aug. 16| 2,653|Nov. 1 6,925 
1935. | Jan. 81,328|June 29} 22,497|Jan. —5|39,875|Nov. 2) 1,827|Nov. 30 8,014 
940. | Sept. 28|173,573| June 22} 85.098 | Dec. 63, June 23,010 |Jan. 6 2,022 
1945. | Sept. 22 A May 26 847|Mar. 3/20,678|Sept. 8} 3,391 20 6,512 
1 ay 4! 15,239|June 1/26,4 2,472|Jan. 1 2,016 
1947, |Oct. _4|139,109/June 28] 12,802] Mar. 22|36,207|Sept. 13} 6,342|Nov. 5 3,355 
Hbsr loge AMSA aa MAY 21) Sas Bes SLSR 4) Ac leepe 1188 
fi ay 5 ec . = A 
1950.) Oct, 21/228,758|May 27] 147,197| Dec. 30|/54,442|Oct. 28] 35,386 |Sept. 23 10,07 
1951.|Jan. _6/211,589|June 23|145,639| Mar. 10 68,198|Sept. 15) 29,129|Oct. 13 11,26 
193) [Oc dalateaee May alco ant (na SasatlGeee: 18] 13 een. 12 bas 
- t. M ay ; an. ; ept. 3 5 3 
1954. Sept. 25|407,506|May 291271,580| Dec. 25/50,119|Aug. 21| 10,548 Sat’ 2,590 
CONTRACT (SPOT) PRICES OF WHEAT, CORN AND OATS AT CHICAGO 
Wheat Corn Oats 
Year Z Low High Low High Low High 
Month| Dols. |Month| Dols.| Month | Dols. |Month| Dols. |Month Dols. |Month| Dols. 
0.98 Feb. 1.68 |Jan. 0.5934 |Aug. 10.82% |Oct. 0.35 Mar. /0.60% 
1.58 Jan. 3.50 |Jan.t 0.67 May /2.17 Nov. _ |0.46 June [1.29 
1.35%, Jan, 2.20% |Jan. 0.75 Jan. 1.35% Sept. |0.37 Jan. 0.62 
0.7334 |Jan. 1.29 | June 0.6434 |Aug. /1.05 Nov.* |0.34 Jan.5 |0.48 
0.81 Oct. 1.31 | April 0.57 Jan. 1.06 Aug. /|0.28 Jan. 0.60 
0.6934 |April |1.16 |July 0.55% |May 0.7834 |Aug. 0.28 April [0.46 
1,604 |Nov. {1.8034 |July 1.10% |July? {1.34 Aug. |0.5834 |Dec. ren! 
1.79 Dec. /|2.39 |Dec. 1.33 July 2.29 July 0.74 July .05 
2.1344 |Nov. {3.2114 |Jan. 1.31% |Sept. {2.97 Jan. |0.8034 |Dec. [1.39 
2.1234 |Jan. 3.1834 | Nov. 1.37 Jan. 2.86 Aug. {0.70 Jan. 1.5334 
1,79 ‘| Apr. 2.42 t. 111 July {1:59 July 0.5844 |Jan. {0.92 
2.06 |Dec. {2.44 |Jan.&¥Feb |1.30 Sept. {2.42 Jan. 0.7234 |Dec. 11.0534 
2.1914 |Dec. 2.6714 | June 1.67 Dec. 2.0134 |June 0.75 Nov. 133 
2.0644 |Jan. 2.5614 |Oct. 1.51 Aug. 2.90 July 79% Jan. 1.06 
1.73 Mar. 2.3214 | Nov. 1.37% |Jan. 2.12 Nov. |691% Jan. 95 
1.83 Mar 2.40 | Nov. 1.43 Feb. 1.78 Aug. '69 Jan. 96 


iJanuary and February. 2March, April and May. %July and September. 4November and December. 
SJanuary and May. 


Sept. 91: Feb. 131. (1920) Nov. 14114; July 23542. (1925) Sept. 7814; Jan. 173 
Oc! 4 a4. ( A 1 


1 
; - (1945) April 133; 
Nov. 185. (1946) Jan. 18314; Oct. 270. (1947) Aug. 240: Feb. 335. (1948) Sept. 15714; May 26815. (1949) 
April 139; Jan. 17634. (1950) Aug. 14214: Dec. 17842. (1951) Sept. 17219; March 21234, (1952) Sept. 200; 
June 21834. (1953) June 14434: Feb. 1924. (1954) July 116; Sept. 162%}. 


Harvested Acreage of Principal Crops 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture 


Total harvested acreage of 59 Total harvested acreage of 59 
crops (exc. duplications)! crops (exc. duplications)! 


State State 
Average Average 
1943-52 | 1953 1954 1943-"52| 1953 1954 
ex: eee a | a ee oe ee eh, | 
(1,000 (1,000) i 
Alabama........... Bo42 ,006 ; wry (1.000% 
INSTT 932 1,292 331 327 
5,707 5,312 809 804 
6,664 7,364 1,281 1,293 
6,351 6,333 5,685 5,570 
363 3. 6,193 6,022 
406 436 21,416 | 21/404 
1,175 1,281 10,897 | 10/688 
"054 6,486 11,241 | 10,21 
3/480 3,898 3,023 3,01 
20;352 | 21:373 5,619 5,586 
iin | | ard 
eit 22,396 | 21,277 Tost 2386 


Kentucky.. 21/17! 5)150 4,772 ert eet 
Louisiana...) 15.7! 3/300 2/988 23/343 | 25'642 
i 1,082 98 ;308 it 

1,614 1,595 1,012 ; 

7 sei 7 ona ¥ 4,158 £390 riety 
19,235 | 19/395 | 19710 || west Vieginia: das, 1/283 1,168 rive 

6,100 5,440 5,423 ||Wisconsin....... °° 10,347 | 10/122 | 10/140 
12,556 12,297 | 12,292 |lWyoming. ./ 1° °° °° 1,919 1014 ; 


ele 8: 9,652 8,997 | ———___]__ 
19,908 19,991 19,803 United States...| 345,153 341,164 | 336,954 
Total harvested acreage (1947) 346,131,000; (1948 347,785,000; 
(1951) 335,791,000; (1952) 341,846,000; (1954) Bane, 000; (1984) S30 one es 

1Includes artichokes, asparagus, barley, beans (dry and edible), beans (lima 


oni (for forage and silage), sorgo (for sirup), soybeans (for beans), 
y 
Alfalfa seed, clover seed (both alsike and red), and L. 


— = 7 —, - a) —, 


Agriculture—Consumption of Foods; Meat Production; Eggs 659 


Civilian Consumption of Major Food Commodities per Person 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture 
Aver- | Aver- Aver- | Aver- 


Commodity! a a 1953 1954 Commodity! 

1938-39 1947549 prel. ¥" | 1938¢39|1947549 ae ee 
Ibs. | Ibs. | Ibs. | Ibs. 

Meats (carcass wt.)| 125.3 | 146.5 | 153.8 | 153.7 Other (excl. isl ised bate 
rie. TALES 548 64.7 76.8 79.2 p melons veveces| 58.4] 51.2 | 44.9] 44.0 
one e Syhine’ Stee oe ‘. A as A cesse 

Lamb © mutton, ; ot are as ef 8 Canned fruit,,..| 14.8 | 18.1 | 20.6 | 19.8 
Fish (edible wt.)..| 10.9 | 103} 10:8] 114 88 | 200 eee 
Fresh and frozen. 5.3 5.9 5.9 6.1 WES) ais sat ape 8 3.2 7.0 7.3 
Canned?........ 48 3.8 4.3 44 Dried. 0/12: 5.7 4.2 4.0 4.0 

Poultry products. : : ‘ ie |oretaiies 

ee namie 1208 BA cy a0 2-414 eral | 1400 | 16k Meee 
Gages ready 1 Canned....... .-| 29.6 | 38.5 | 41.8} 41.6 

Bars oe 3.2 18.5 | 22.5 | 23.8 Frozen 61.4 2:9 5.2 5. 

ee Pe ara 7 ee 

oy EO ae ola eed Be pd weight).......] 128 | 112 | 102 | 104 

Milk fat solids...| 31.2 | 29.2 | 26.7 | 27.1 || Swgetpotatoes ‘5 
ena 30.6 | 466 | 472| 472 || DEY edible beans. 6.6 ee 
Cheese...’.”.. srr] 898) 48-8) 472 | 47-8 || Drv tela peas... : 2 
ean Sugar, refined....| 96.7 93.5 96.8 96.3 
3 a Grains 
es and Corn products: 
Rho ercani Grad Cornmeal...... 22.8 13.4 12.0 12,0 
ta Pe gereaieg | TE) te leas | ta 
arcn.....- 5 . a ° 
+ Ci ead Corn sugar... .. 27) 42] 40) 37 
Butter. aimiend eae cae ay ne ie ee 
rere sachual: Oat food products} 3.8 3.4 3.4 3.4 
Mrervarine (actual Paeee ie prod.7 1.4 1.6 1.3 1.3 
at aenet Mirela. IOULS ans -slon ee 157 135 126 124 
Shor ening : Breakfast cereals 3.3 3.1 3.1 3.1 
Other edibie fat Rye flour......- 2.2 1.4 1.5 1.4 
et ee Ly Rice, milled... .. 5.7 48 5.3 5.3 
Fruits Beverages 
Fresh (farm wt.) . 103.7 || Coffee’... .....; 13.9 | 18.0] 16.7} 14.7 
Spud ais, se 40:5 ens aerate 166 ‘BT 165 68 
Apples (com- Cocoa beans..... 4.3 4.0 4.2 4.1 
mercial). ..... 30.2 | 25.21 20.11 19.2 ||Peanuts (shelled).| 4.3 4.4 45 2 


a A ee 

iQuantity in pounds except for eggs which are stated in number. Data on calendar year basis except 
for dried fruits which are on a pack year basis; fresh citrus fruits, dry field peas and peanuts on @ 
crop year basis; rice on August 1 year; and canned fruit and vegetables on pack year basis in 1935-39. 
All years bégin in year indicated except for fresh citrus, which begins in October of the previous year 
and rice which begins in August of previous year. Not available. ®Excludes canned food products con- 
taining small aeaibiies of fish such as clam chowder, etc. 4Computed from unrounded data. 5This 
series covers total commercial production for sale as fresh, both for shipment to distant markets and 
for local markets. Excludes farm garden output for farm household use. SAverage 1937-39. Data prior 
to 1937 are not available. 7Barley used for food products in terms of malt equivalent. SIncludes. white, 
whole wheat, and semolina flour. °Green bean basis. 


Production and Consumption of Meat and Lard 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture (in million Ibs.) 


Lamb and Pork 
Beef Veal Mutton (exclud. Lard) All Meats Lard! 


Year Pro- } Con- | Pro- | Con- | Pro- | Con- | Pro- | Con. | Pro- Con- | Pro- | Con- 
duc- {sump-| duc- |sump-| duc- |sump-| duc- |sump- duc- |sump-| duc- |jsump- 


tion tion tion tion tion tion tion tion tion tion tion | tion 

6,608 | 6,770 | 1,023 | 1,087 877 923 | 5,919 | 6,155 |14,427 |14,935 | 1,276 | 1,226 

= 7,257 981 981 876 873 |10.044 | 9,701 |19,076 |18.812 | 2,288 | 1,924 

10.276 | 7,665 | 1,664 | 1,536 | 1,054 943 |10,697 | 8,598 |23,691 {18,742 i 1,622 

37. 8,533 | 1,443 | 1,38 968 923 111,150 |10,506 |22,934 |21,344 | 2,136 | 1,667 

10,432 | 9,916 | 1,605 i 799 762 |10,502 23,338 |22,142 | 2,402 | 1,904 
9,075 | 9,163 | 1,423 | 1,384 747 733 |10,05 9,840 |21,300 |21,120 i 1,972 

9,439 | 9,439 | 1,334 | 1,311 603 606 |10,286 | 9, 21,662 |21,349 | 2,534 | 1,892 

9,538 | 9,533 | 1,230 597 596 110,714 |10,361 |22,079 |21,696 2,631 ,097 

...-| 3,843 | 8,478 1,005 521 517 |11,483 |10,818 |21,908 |20.818 | 2,864 | 2,104 
....| 9,667 | 9,565 | 1,173 | 1,103 648 640 111,547 |11,132 |23,035 |22,440 | 2,886 | 2,083 
1953. 12,444 |12,151 |- 1,559 | 1,498 729 735 |10,063 | 9,957 |24,795 |24,341 | 2,368 | 2,023 


9. ate F 
19542,...112,994 112,772 | 1,664 | 1,608 735 731 !10,010 | 9,684 125,403 124,795 | 2,362 1,830 
ipxeludes military use. 2Preliminary. 
Egg Production in the U. S. by Years 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture (in millions) 
State | 1953 | 1954 |\State | 1953 | 1954 ||State 1953 | 1954 ||State | 1953 | 1954 )|State | 1953 | 1954 


Ala... 748| 749||Il-....| 3,148] 3,283]|Minn.,| 3,813} 4,043/|N. C.. 1,337| 1,426||Texas.| 2,740} 2,944 
Ariz... 84 88||Ind...| 2,752) 3,035||Miss. 698)  697||N.D.. 555) _ 572||/Utah.. 417} 421 
Ark... 705|  728||\lowa..| 4,673| 4,929||Mo...| 2,534) 2,592//Ohio. . 2,880} 3,009} /Vt....- 170} 183. 
Calif. .| 4,273] 4,577||Kan...| 1,806) 1,799)|Mont. 253| '240||Okla. .| 1,040} 1,018]]Va....| 1,113) 1,127 
Colo. . 377| '387||Ky....| 1,264| 1,280||Nebr..| 1,736} 1,834)|Ore...| | 545 557||Wash. 765| 834 
Conn 746) -771||La.. 382]  403||Nev. 27 24||Pa....| 3,920] 4,208]|W. Va.| 476) | 494 
Del. 136 140)||Me. 684) 716 H 466)  502)|R. 1... 106| '106|/Wis...| 2,174} 1,194 

a 438 480)\|Md 536} 553 2,749| 2,987||S. C... 538}  548||/Wyo.. 104; 109 


Sav N. J.. 
Ga... 881 942 || Mass. . 961} 974||N. M. 117|’ 128]|S. D..| 1,241) 1,284 
Idaho.! 280 999||Mich..| 1,630! 1,726|/N. Y..1 2,294] 2,469|iTenn..| 1,011! 966 U.S... |62,323165,375 


Gross income from farm eggs (1953) $2,467,046,000; (1954) $2,000,580,000. Price received by farmers 


$ 
Commercial broilers produced (1954) 1 059,784,000 birds, gross income $753,191,000 . 
Gross income (1954) from eggs and chickens (inc. commercial broilers) totaled $3,133,848 ,000. 
Chickens on farms (January 1, 1955) amounted to 447,310,000 birds, total value $471,522,000. 


Wan) 


Ue 
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660 Agriculture—Crop Production by States; Farm Loans 


i | ion, 1954 
Grain, Hay, Potato, Cotton, Tobaceo, Production, 


All 
Corn! 


1,000 1,000 1,000 


bushels | bushels | pounds 


Total | 370,126'2.964,639| $13,569] 104,38011,499,579| 355,099! 23,688 2,200,134! 790,737| 173,487 


‘Covers corn for all purposes. 2500 lb. gross weight. 8Total includes 36,200 bales of American 
Egyptian cotton produced in Arizona, California, New Mexico and Texas, 4Excludes 5,557,000 bushels 
of durum wheat produced: in Minnesota 84,000 bushels; North Dakota 4,976,000 bushels, and South 
Dakota 497,000 bushels. 

Farm Credit Administration 


LOANS AND DISCOUNTS OUTSTANDING by institutions supervised by the Farm Credit 
Administration. (in thousands of dollars) 


Source: Farm Credit Administration 
Fed. interme. 


Farm mortgage Loans to ti 
toans by | Soe atts ane (PME see 
aay bes ai ae AE See etic Ooo! 
Ld 
3 ey =n 3 3 aa = 
3 | 898.) Soe | eo. ss a $v 
3 a Oe 3 CRS cies g g ont | -2e 
End of month g aS | ¢é aep | 38 aq | Oca |- fae 
= gf | g88 | 83 | €2 | 32 | 88 gee 
fe ae 3e @ =58 5a abe ood Box 
ge | 28 | B83 | gee | 38 | $83 | S85 | 2e8 
3 ® we +] a a> 
Bo no mas | 688 ag S25] a88 | S35 
1940—December . . 51,218} 648,296) 186,933| 34,102] 171,866/  1,490| _74,741| _ 16,461 
1941—December .. . 64,398/ 596,802/ 226,017) 39,222! 187/497|  2'152| 113°444 16,914 
1942—December. || 22,846) 512,197| 272,964] 39,059| 184/662|  2'000| 144°644| + 1551 
1943—December 37,937/ 406,190| 308,671] 35,778] 198,734]  2'000| 23874 : 
1944—December. || | | 36,928] 329/700] 267; 31,197] 191,684 700] 212/835 1067 
1945—December 77287] 228,397 241,879] 27,870] 198\887| 2,042 157’sa2 2'693 
1946—December Soeaae| 140.127] 276,461] 34/244] 233°907| 4'151| 18i’es0 
1947—December 869,425| 103,195] 334,087| 42/908] 293'608| —_4’000 274'777 ; 
1948—December 856,573| 75,237| 425,468! 61,465| 371. 4.709] 304,684] 1/315 
1949—December 899,475| 56, 423,038] 57941] 392/980 400] 301/887 
1950—December 946.4 42,616] 485,322] 66,787 ; 3,233| 344°97 1,309 
1951—December 997,5 31,883) 611,472 83,441 61 1000) 423,952 : 
1952—December 1,078, 49. 23,374] 627,106 91,2 606,11 2,000 »504 : 
1953—June....... 1,135,782} 20,301] 743/595] 86,624| 7687183]... -’ 319/109 400 
1953—December 1,179,889] 17/265} 545;181| 69° 550,416 500] 372/110}... 
1954—June 1,241,658] 1 723,656) 67,925] 740,033]........ 303,965] / 23227 


11,280,944] 12/550! 602'092 60,5941 587,2251"'2,900| 361'61s|... °°? 


includes renewais. *Duplicates loans and discounts outstanding for the two insti i 3) 
include advances in connection with CCC programs. 4 we tnstitutlont.epobiagy 


United States—Coffee Imports; Tariff Acts 661 


United States Imports of Coffee for Consumption 


Source: sidings of the Census, Department of Comm: 
COFFEE, RAW OR GREEN J ie 


1953 
Country of origin Se i 8 
Net quantity Value Net quantity Value 
(dollars ibs. dollars) 
55 Re SS sien tae oer So ae eae 136, BRO, 007 a4 a "00 gle 206 ser 80.432 
ULB RIVA OR St pecs ek home wees 134,741,334 64,367,828 101,834,874 60,162,527 
PIGNOUPAS eat ae ate i ee Oem ae er 21,397,361 10,602,616 19'647,078 13,168,958 
Ni ee weds 39/492'993 19,772,039 .762,183 20,253,768 
35,414,638 19,398,744 19,217,792 13,185,735 
525,692 278,472 167,924 99,343 
’ 76,991 41,325 19,203 
13 990,676 %; 139, 367 24, bat 3oe 15 373° 90G 
a inickn RODUDHG s6g woe cae ote a ale 32,604,557 16,479,012 45,371,473 | BF oar 
Leeward and Windward Isl.. Ate OP oe pr et ee asl (Saath SOE RISE ,800 
Trinidad and Tobago Isl. ............. " 527,884 239,801 530,480 292,776 
PS OMERIICS SAMGNION .  clicasks clelsevle oir ele mf aj o wcu ea bina tiletal [et obese ws won 24,801 P 
ME OUTIL eta strc al pagsacolotins St vsanl racks er ehacnlets 741,279, air 415,047,689 648,955,216 aire. 
BV GIIOBILOER ceitasbanuitin agit each Sam topsites Cece iw 90, 624,8 48, 200,695 50,409,767 34,984,11 “s 
Surinam, ..$..... dea CRE Tine HC tuea dee elu ee 99, 3 AACN Ole eee amt eg alae 
Ecuad 81,867,753 14,820,966 31,182,059 
5,962,100 3,112,555 7,968,218 
269,872 aoa 299,043 
1,186,573,591 627,855,946 840,170,336 
Italy... Se ett a Eee seh hag eave iwAy SIAL Sie Pio Sas, Ft 26,133 
PADS Arcs |] TS BE an ae Parise en eis agen eee er ried PRI a te eat a gee 101,694 
Arabia Peninsula States.......-......-. 3,014,869 artnet 4,216,786 
PANEER tog h Ness ety ius toipae oe wie ean etn ine Pore 80,938 49,112 44,000 
OGLE Ua SB SE Se con tonne See Sian Ol (ARG cnernnat oe ice emo 1,020,142 
ISrivisie DUGIBV Se... os ope oie fae eye ae sie esas 10,735 49,6 
Republic of Tndonésia Sa ee ie ae a 1,834,964 4,817,191 
Other Portuguese Asia............-. wee 2100. | S-ostiv joe wee eee 
French Morocco... ...-.- secs ce ces eee 9,740 ie bE oe ee ret ros: OAc 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan.............6645 28,879 55,11 
MOBIMELOON Messe sceieg-ce ee 7 a5 121/313 58,105 1,190,954 
Rrenchsmatatorial Attiog 2-2 caiint ose cllvincsiteetas atl anion eat pairs 4°192 2195 
French West rte 5 161,304 67,372 30,515,995 16,891,585 
Gold Coast. a 2,800,000 66,000 441,831 247,880 
Nigeria. 0 
British West Africa... -.. 0.6... eee 10,032 3,511 188,736 109,031 
tA Sy Pe neo eta OC Se OT ee 81,614,657 37,757,759 65,636,254 36, Oe8, 376 
West Portuguese Africa.........--.++45 1,425,154 679,528 1,513,735 937,824 
PAT NRE CDM tenn FT ite atp scat ie RG aoe ore eon ee cence tvs aa Pla, Create Ne! cose Shab 258,706 135,628 
Belgian Congo. ....00. cee cee nen eeee 27,323,178 13,745,549 22,581,072 14,162,581 
Past Italian Africa.........------.+-5% OATS ole 297 0259 l nw wets ive 
AUSEIVIO DIG ols chess oe Se Hye copiers oer o oasaySelensiese 60,338, Tal 29, 540,523 47,307,034 30, 749, 438 
frapoh Somaliland aa 89,476 43,430 22,780 
British East Africa 19,511,718 8,975,856 | 27,579,569 15, 958" 466 
a eaperer jaue Fe SAD 145,636 84,470 262,918 168,565- 
Madagascar........... 5,896,990 3,039,147 


SAB LSOb (laces icc xs ee ee 
1,465,610,888 | 2,258,632,264 | 1,484,067,537. 


"274,754 


7 2 es ee es eerie eae bey 781,628,742 | 1,465. 
COFFEE, ROASTED OR FRDUEPEED 
CL oT IS, (7 a an Re A an eee ete 404 | 540 2,856 2,599 
1 re oa es ca cI ere 208,491 140,285. 505,100 374,207 
LOL SUSE 1s Gc pe ponents Been ay = Pa Pa Bg reap i Iniciar oa aN 1,300 2,340 
“Cae. LT eg ae eee epee es SOR PI ee ec a Woe ae 1,500 1,417 
PAMAICH dines vee ee ey te 290,348 212,886 
PEP SUT DE ca teed m: cane ot fe F ROPE Fal ns oer 
inican Republic 4,078,099 860,000 684,386 
Belombis P. 35,400 554,750 403,440 
UAC ORcs. dos Gs wie ones wee ger oce  wos 37,500 O26 Pee ve Goce nie 
Ae SR re ens cas ators a dans ener eee 5 
Roreiy ser cig tt sa-n oni yaeie a2 8 866 BT Omer en ie Reeceahere: re iz 
FEAR cs nne cies Newsies Diels ewido Uipiele oye 9 6s 5,357,446 3,266,216 "g 2,215,884 | 1,681,275. 
Balance of Trade Under Tariff Acts 
Source: United States Tariff Commission 
Year Imports Exports Ay. Excess Imp. |Ay.Excess Exp. 
1790 $23,000,000 $20,205,156 $2,704,844 1 cane wae teen 
1791-1792 60,700,000 39,765,139 10;467:430 }onie ves were 
1793-1794 65,700,000 59,153,297 278;530L Vasorew anise eee 
1795-1812 1,523,538,964 1,213,983,049 Shia con eae 
1813-1816 295,114,274 169,261,263 | 31,464,253 |.........-- . 
1817-1824 686,033,674 608,707,242 | 9,728,304!..... iaewees 
1825-1828 349,308,444 331,720,223 4,397,055 |..... Ait ic, 
1829-1832 349,589,837 314,695,705 123, B80 1.6: saa ere 
1833 108,118,311 90;140,433 eatin etaes 
1834-1842 1,218,445,645 1,060,257,281 a tats aa 
1843-1846 348,333,077 681,648 $18,589,648 
1847-1857 2,336,430,244 2,512,765,531 16,030,481 
1858-1861 1,170,440,593 1,330,901 ,092 40,115,125 
178,330,200 227,558,141 49,227,941 
1863-1864 §26,488,602 532,355,587 2,933,492 
1865-1870 2,176,889,958 2,193,871,147 2,830,198 
1871-1872 1,059,359,9 1,065,317 ,286 2,978,644 
| 1873-1883 6,235,725,983 7,313,389,153 97,969,379 
1884-1890 4,758,262,722 5,080,073, 45,973,010 
1891-1894 3,112,621,836 3,588,238,021 118,904,046 
1895-1897 2,280,107,204 2,6 - 136,164,495 
1898-1909 11,981,1 55,035| 17,964,899,699 498,645, 
HOS | obese] ahaa 0 2b as 
4-19) * , 5 A F 
1923-1930 ARTES 96 6s 6| 36,846.025.405 631,257,859 


53 
1931-1954 1|114,577,454.753! 194,250,654, 611 | 3,319,716,661 


wet | 


662 Agriculture—Farm Debt; Grain Statistics 
Farm-Mortgage Debt Outstanding by Lender Groups 
UL. 


Source: Agricultural Research Service; data are for Continental United States 
Amounts held by principal lender groups 


fa = Federal s iA Three 
Year aes era’ | Joint- | Farmers | Life in= |Commer- Indi- 
Gan] “fae | Viana’ [Moreaage| Stock |,Home | surance |claland| creaye | viduais 

an minis- - 

oe ese ities banks? | tration® | panies?®| banks? ptcoties others 

$1,000 | -$ $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 ,000 $1,000 
1920.. .|8,448,772 | 293,595 |......... 60;038 lene ehess 826 |1,204,383 5,915,930 
1930... |9,630,768 |1,201.732 |... 1.1... 637750 aaa 2,118,439 : 96,360 |4,578, 
1935 ..|7,584,459 |1,947,442 |” 616,737 || 277,020 |.._.....- '301,562 | 4987842 2'876,760 
1940. . 16,586.399 |2/009; 713,290 | 91,726 | 31,927 "290 | 534:170 | 30,294 |2'190; 
1945. . |/4,940,915 |1,209'676 | 347/307 5,455 | 193,377 | 938,275 | 449/58: 19:872 |1;777,371 
1946. ||4;760,464 |1:078,952 | 239/365 3'208 | 181’861 | 891'263 | 5077298 13626 |1/844;891 
1947... .|4,896,970 a4 146,621 1,641 | 189; 888,665 | 683/22 g 2'010,766 
1948" '|5,064; 888,933 | 107,066 45 | 195,069 | 959,715 9 2'072;170 
1949.. -|5,288;331 ; 77,920 462 | 188,893 |1, 9 2'215,674 
1950... .|5,579,278 | 906,077 | » 58,650 270 | 188, 1,172'326 | 937.144 9 2'315, 
1951... ||6.071,34 "431 4,008 0 | 214'047 |17355;766 |1,008,359 9 2°501.734 
1952... |6,588,270 | 9947128 | 32/778 33,374 |1,541, 1,046.923 9 2°740, 
1953... |7;154,038 |1,071,358 | 23,899 0 | 257/936 |1:715.164-|1/105,096 9 2'980, 
1954... .|7,656,186 |1,169,418 | 17,628 0 | 268,060 |1°892,643 |1,131,214 9 3,177,223 
1955.P.|8,170,402 |1,266,953 | 12/834 0 | 271,220 |2'046:123 |1/210,676 9 3,362,596 


(P)— Preliminary. 1Excludes territories and possessions. 

21930-55, includes regular mortgages, purchase-money mortgages, and sales contracts, prior to 1930. 
regular mortgages only. 

‘Loans held by the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation were made on its behalf by the Land Bank 
Commissioner. Authority to make new loans expired July 1, 1947. : 

4Joint-stock land banks have been in liquidation since May 12, 1933. Includes banks in receivership. 

5Successor to Farm Security Administration. Revised series. Data for 1939-41 include loans for tenant- 
purchase. Thereafter data include farm-development (special real estate) loans beginning 1942; farm- 
enlargement loans beginning 1944; project-liquidation loans beginning 1945; and farm-housing loans 
pearing July 1950. Data also includes similar loans from State Rural Rehabilitation Corporation trust 
‘unds. ; 

SEstimates based upon direct reports from life insurance companies, official reports submitted to 
State insurance commissioners. “‘Best’s Life Insurance Reports,” and monthly data received from the 
Life Insurance Association of America and the Institute of Life Insurance. Includes legal reserve 
companies only. . . 
est eee insured commercial banks; prior to 1935, open State and national banks; 1948-55, all operat- 
ing banks. 

SDepartment of Rural Credit of Minnesota, Bank of North Dakota, and Rural Crédit Board of South 
Dakota. Rural Credit Board completed liquidation during 1945. 

Included with ‘‘others.” 


Grain Receipts at Western Grain Centers, 1954 


Source: Chicago Board of Trade. Totals in bushels 


Center Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley |Soy Beans Total 
WhiGagoy.'. . .. 27,103,000/101,920,000| 22,220,000] 3,107,000] 13,146,000 23,930,000} 191,426,000 
Minneapolis... .. . .|133,061,000) 32,758,000] 38,223,000] 4/163.000 65,842,000} 7,279,000} 281,326,000 
Duluth. ..........] 77,435,000) 23,047,000} 11,043,000] 2'104/000 LS, CLT OOOKS oa Neerder 132,346,000 
St. Louis, .........| 37,906,000} 36,314,000} 6,659,000 40,000} 2,206,000) 4,560,000 87,685,000 
Milwaukee........ 3,449,000] 7,921,000] 2,992,000 55,000] 30,744,000 13,000 174, 
Kansas City,......| 98,833,000} 27,951,000] 3.240000 173,000 777,000} 5,993,000) 136,967,000 

MGB ys s se et. k 24,756,000} 30,524,000} 7,414,000 228,000 220,000} 2,469,001 65,611,000 
REDE Ta ties costs sd «5 3,916,000} 26,313,000] 2,034,000 503,000} 2,923,000 »325,000 ,014, 
PROIOMO: iF. ch ce es x 39,468,000) 33,476,000] 7,858,000 102,000) 153,000} 8,318,000 89,375,000. 
Indianapolis.......| 11,266,000] 22,553,000] 2°130;000 22,000)... .. +....1 5,240,000 41,211, 

St. Joseph.........| 25,099,000 8,687,000} 6,174,000 28,000. 304,000} 2,053,000 42,345,000 
Sioux City........| 3,728,000] 27,335,000] 11/690,000 220,000 236,000} 1,379,000. 44,588,000 
Wichita......,....] 27,430,000 17,000 10,000 2,000 32,000 19,000 27,590,000 
Hutchinson......./ 29,099,000 S000)... aoa umes 8,000 48,000 12,000 29,175,000 
Totals 1954... . .|542,549,000|378,824,000 121,687,000) 10,755,000/135,348,000| 65,670,000] 1,254.833.00 
Totals 1953..... 544,904,000/371,464,000/113,411,000| 17,432,000 125,772,000. 62,601,000 1235°883°000 


Grain Elevator Storage Capacities, May, 1955 (in bushels over 10,000,000): Alban a : 
Baltimore, 12,750,000; | Buffalo, 53,735,000;’ Chicago, 59,328,000; Decatur, 22 50-000: "Dott ane 
Superior, 56,275,000; Enid, 64,732,500; Fort Worth, 36,885,000; Galveston, 12,865,000; Hutchinson 
Paeag poe pemananols, Pee Herne aas as ae 72,702,000; Milwaukee, 39,760,000: Minneapolis. 

i ; A aha ne uffs, 28, : ; Salina, 18,250, ; b ‘ ; : 
30,035,000; Toledo, 24,214,000; Wichita, 45,455,000. S00; BY SUREDB L488, DOR ear 


Canadian: Ft. William and Port Arthur, 93,902, : is ° 
Wichiners 17668 con 000; Midland, 12,816,000; Montreal, 15,912,000; 


World Exports of Wheat and Corn 
Source: Corn Trade News; figures show thousands of bushels 


Wheat & Flour Exports by Countries Named, Corn E ft 5 
and Total for all Countries xs Toca pee | 


Year and Total for all Countries 
Cal, Russia 
Total North Argen- Aus- Argen- |] Black North Ss 

Amer. tina tralia Dasee Total tina Sea Amer. Anes 
1940. .| 368,753] 197,293/ 135,092| 70,403; 2.968 | 1: gs: rae 
1944. .) 524,253) 378,155] 927840] 53/258]... -. : oa ose oreis ee tos ad! 
1945 6 §30,412)* 90,032] 52,000)... ......]/...2.22. 22/080)... 22: 15,529], awe 
1946 624,100} 515,100) 50,000] 59,000]... 22.2. |7 7077" * 55,000)... 2.22: 25,695! 1.2 077 
1947 884,748) 721,748 83,000) 52,000] £28,000] 187,316] 93'050|... 0°. 7: 7,800) wee aoe 
1948 918,000) 680,000) 79,000} 129,000] £25,000] 139/800] 105/000] "£5,000 24'300| "nil 
1949. 662,246] 65,000} 118,000] 30,000 183/10 ,300} 10,500] 134'000 1,000 
1950 679,431 449,331 101,000 116,000 13,100| 146° 31,500 ; 99:0 j 

s ‘ s ; 24,575) 125,380) 11.7: ‘ ; 

ceo [ OMB) GNI) ot toe| gh883) 3ES08) CSIR) 280) No) ae at age 
1954. .| 1777,063!_ 478:286| 107,334! —74’850| 29'800 1b 775 831001 S998] 129-800) an 


83,100 2,775! 69,900 nil 
JIncludes 37,093,000 bushels exported by Turkey and about 50,000,000 by France. 


{—Estimated. 


Agriculture—Livestock Organizations 


American Purebred Livestock Organizations 


Z Source: Breeder’s Gazette, Stockyards, Louisville, Ky., Samuel R. Guard, Editor 

Registration of pedigreed purebred livestock by 89 American associations reached a total of 
1,830,937 pedigrees in 1954 according to a tally made by Breeder’s Gazette in 1955. This is an increase 
of 156,516 over 1953. Notable was the rise in Angus cattle from 160,754 registrations in 1953 to 213,410 
in 1954, and of Holstein heifers from 189,562 to 195,963. Dairy cattle were down by about 30,000 head, 


with Holsteins leading Guernseys and Jerse; 


ys. Durocs led the pedigreed swine, but the meat type, 


Yorkshires and Tamworths, nearly doubled. Purebred horse registrations declined 10%. The roster 
includes the name of the secretary, followed by the number of registrations. Y 


BEEF CATTLE 


American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Assn., 9 
Dexter Park Ave., Chicago. Frank Richards 
(213,410). ; 

American Brahman Breeders’ Assn., 1208 Louisi- 
ana St., Houston, Tex. Harry P. Gayden (17,010). 

American Brangus Breeders’ Assn., 109!2 S. 
Wilson, Vinita, Okla. Dorsey Buttram (6,200). 

American Charbray Breeders’ Assn., 841 1st 
National Bank Bldg., Houston, Tex. Mrs. Quinta 
Arrigo (746), Also: American Charolaise Breeders’ 
Assn. (187). 

American Devon Cattle Club, Agawam, Mass. 
Kenneth Hinshaw (534). 

American Galloway Breeders’ Assn., South Fork, 
Mo. Chas. C. Wells (507). 

American Hereford Assn., Hereford 
Kansas City, Mo. Paul Swaffer (552,551). 

American Polled Hereford Assn., 1110 Grand 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. D. W. Chittenden (80,020). 

Red Angus Assn. of America, Rt. 2, Sheridan, 
Wyo. Mrs. Waldo E. Forbes (500 inspected). 

Santa Gertrudis Breeders International, Kings- 
ville, Tex. R..P. Marshall (13,858 classified). 

American Scotch Highland Breeders’ Assn., 
Belvidere, S. Dx L. Berry (315). 

American Shorthorn Breeders’ Assn., 7 Dexter 
Park Ave., Chftago. Allan C. Atlason (49,487). 
Also: Polled Shorthorn Society of this association, 
same address. Emily Krahn (14,077). 

Pan American Zebu Assn., 818 Gunter Bldg., 
San Antonio, Tex. Roy G. Martin (1,784). 


DAIRY CATTLE 


Ayrshire Breeders’ Assn., Brandon, Vt. Chester 
C. Putney (22,993). 

Brown Swiss Cattle Breeders’ Beloit, 
Wis. Fred S. Idtse (22,182). 

Dutch Belted Cattle Assn. of America, 2235 
Lebanon Rd., Nashville, Tenn. R. F. Litsey (125). 

American Guernsey Cattle Club, Peterborough, 
N. H. Robt. D. Stewart (81,545). 

Holstein-Friesian Assn. of America, Brattle- 
boro, Vt. Robt? H. Rumler (195,963). 

American Jersey Cattle Club, 1521 E. Broad St., 
Columbus, Floyd Johnston (71,116). 

American Red Danish Cattle Assn., Fairview, 
Mich. C. H. Shantz (61). 

American Dairy Cattle Club, Interlaken, N. Y. 
Robt. W. Hitchcock (989). 


DUAL PURPOSE CATTLE 


American Kerry & Dexter Club, 707 W. Water 
St., Decorah, Ia. Mrs. Daisy Moore (13). 
American Milking Shorthorn Society, 313 S. 
Glenstone, Springfield, Mo. Bill Dixon (21,834). 
Red Poll Cattle Club of America, 3275 Holdrege 
St., Lincoln, Neb. L. E. Stephenson (3,824). 
American Belted Galloway Cattle Breeders’ 
Assn., South Fork, Mo. Charles C. Wells (19). 


SWINE 


American Berkshire Assn., 601 W. Monroe St., 
Springfield, Ill. Willard D. Brittin (21,437). 

Chester White Swine Record Assn., Rochester, 
Ind. Levi P. Moore (19,515). 

United Duroc Record Assn., Peoria, Il. B. R, 
Evans (92,090). 

Hampshire Swine Registry, 1111 Main St., 
Peoria, Ill. R. L. Pemberton (68,114). 

National Hereford Hog Record Assn., Milo, Ia. 
Albert Hyzer (2,261). 

Inbred Livestock Registry Assn., 


Drive, 


Assn., 


University of 


Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. Dr. L. M. Winters 
3,130). 
Te Ee Landrace Assn., Noblesville, Ind. 


Merritt Murphy (1,912). 
OIC Swine Breeders’ Assn., Goshen, Ind. Mrs. 
Clara Clason (3,653). 
Poland China Record Assn., 501 E. Losey St., 
Galesburg, Ill. C. W. Mitchell (21,758). 
Kentucky Red Berkshire Swine Record Assn., 303 
Stanford St., Lancaster, Ky. Hogan Teater (101). 
National Spotted Poland China Record Assn., 


28 E. 32nd St., Indianapolis, Ind. Fred L, Oben- 
chain (27,670). 
Hagerstown, Ind, 


Tamworth Swine 
R. H.- Waltz (8,809). 

American Yorkshire Club, Lafayette, Ind. Mar- 
tin E. Gannon (17,243). 

SHEEP 

American Cheviot Sheep Society, Lafayette Hill, 
Pa. S. R. Gates (4,590). 

Columbia Sheep Breeders’ Assn. of America, 
Logan, Utah. A. Esplin (7,041). 

American Corriedale Assn., 108 Parkhill Ave., 
Columbia, Mo. Rollo E. Singleton (18,111). 

American Cotswold Record Assn., Sigel, Ill, 
Cc. P. Harding. 

American Delaine-Merino Record Assn., 400 
Rises) St., Wheeling, W. Va. Chas. M. Swart 

Black-Top Delaine-Merino Sheep Breeders’ 
ta. Rt. 4, Howell, Mich. Emerson Richards 

Black-Top and National Delaine-Merino Sheep 
Assn,, Houston, Pa. I. ¥, Hamilton (70). 


Assn., 


Texas Delaine-Merino Record Assn., Burnet, 
Tex. Mrs. G. A. Glimp (2,352). 
Continental Dorset Club, Hickory, Pa. J. R. 


Henderson (5,115). 

American Hampshire Sheep Assn., 72 Woodland 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. Helen Belote (31,321). 

Karakul Fur Sheep Registry, Friendship, Wis. 
Mrs. Alta H. Robertson (168). 

United Karakul Registry, Twin Falls, Idaho. 
Olive May Cook (77). 

National Lincoln Sheep Breeders’ Assn., West 
Milton, O. Ralph O. Shaffer (645). 

Montadale Sheep Breeders’ Assn., 61 Angelica 
St., St. Louis, Mo. E. H. Mattingly (2,204). 

American Oxford Down Record Assn., Eaton 
Rapids, Mich. C. E. Puffenberger (2,293). 

American Panama Assn., Rupert, Ida. Wilbur 
Priest (411). zl 

American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders’ Assn., 
2709 Sherwood Way, San Angelo, Tex. Mrs. Russell 
G. Harlow (6,285). 

Romeldale Sheep Breeders’ Elk Grove, 
Calif. A. T. Spencer (211). 

American Romney Breeders’ Assn. Withycombe 
Hall, Corvallis, Ore. H. A. Lindgren (1,315). 

American Shropshire Registry Assn., Lafayette, 
Ind. Chas. F. Osborn (11,200). 


Assn., 


American Southdown Breeders’ Assn., 212 8S. 
Allen St., State College, Pa. W. L. Henning 
(8,931). 


American Suffolk Sheep Society, Moscow, Idaho. 
Cc. W. Hickman (9,060). 

National Suffolk Sheep Assn., Mo. 
Ruth Day (12,418). 

National Tunis Sheep Registry, Rt. 5, Fulton, 
N. Y. Ralph E. Owen (93). 


HORSES 


American Albino Horse Club, White Horse 
Ranch, Naper, Neb. Ruth E. White (25). 

Appaloosa Horse Club, Rt. 3, Moscow, Idaho. 
George B. Hatley (251). 

Arabian Horse Club Registry of America, 111 W. 
Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. Frank Watt (763). 

Belgium Draft Horse Corp. of America, Wabash, 
Ind. Blanche A. Schmalzried (245). 

Clydesdale Breeders’ Assn. of the U. S., 910 
Goff Bldg., Clarksburg, W. Va. Nathan Goff (26). 

American Cream Draft Horse Assn., Hubbard, 
Ia. Mrs. Raynold Topp. 

American Hackney Horse Society, 42 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Mrs. J. Macy Willets (208). 

Standard Jack & Jennet Registry of America, 
R. 2, Lexington, Ky. G. W. Davis (20). 

Morgan Horse Club, 90 Broad St., New York, 
N. Y. Frank B. Hills (450). 

Morocco Spotted Horse Co-operative Assn. of 
America, Greenfield, Ia. LeRoy Fritz. 

Palomino Horse Assn., Reseda, Calif. Mrs. Edna 
Fagan (133). 

Palomino Horse Breeders of America, Mineral 
Wells, Tex. Dr. H. Arthur Zappe (520). 


Columbia, 


=| eo 2 


664 Agriculture—Organizations; Ranking Agricultural Counties ame 
Percheron Horse Assn. of America, R. 1, Fair Tennessee Walking Horse Breeders’ Assn., Lewis- 


Houston (1 De 
pe ee ap 2 Cink, ao Pane Ave., Nee york, Ne OY. 
American Quarter Horse Assn., Amarillo, Tex. ‘hall lay (8,483) 
Raymond D. Hollingsworth (11,123). bag eres Cass: * of Anil , White Post, Va. 
American Saddle Horse Breeders’ Assn., 929 S. Mrs. H os Bhelton (404). erica 
4th St., Louisville, Ky. C. J. Cronan, Jr. (2,368). — 
American Shetland Pony Club, 116 E. Jefferson GOATS 
Blvd., South Bend, Ind. Mary Catherine Lean American Angora Goat Breeders’ Assn., Rock- 
(2,553). springs, Tex. Mrs. Thomas L. Taylor (6,126). 
American Shire Horse Assn., 50412 Grand Ave., American Milk Goat Record Assn., Elyria, O. 
Des Moines, Ia. E. F. Fox. R. W..Soens (3,965). : 
United States Trotting Assn., 1349 E. Broad St., American Goat Society, Mena, Ark. R. D. Weis 
Columbus, O. Ken McCarr (4,496). (25820). 


Ranking Agricultural Counties 
TOTALS FOR THE 100 LEADING COUNTIES, COMPARED WITH THE 
U. S. TOTALS FOR SPECIFIED ITEMS 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Census of Agriculture, 1950 
United Total 


The leading County 
Item States for 100 lead- 
total ing counties county total 
Value of all farm products sold (dols.). .|22,052,256,432| 3,913,351,759|Los Angeles, Calif. .|156,962,336 
preueper SE es peceners (No) = 
tue of specified classes of.livestock o: 
hand (dois) Onin gO SOE a ace ae 11,667,311,836| 1,543,417,545|Los Angeles, Calif.s| 34,427,437 
Horses and colts on farms............... 5,401,646 599.855|Fremont, Wyo.... 11,532 
Mules and mule colts on farms........... 2,202,264 580,733|Robeson, N.C... . 11,017 
Cattle and calves on farms.............. 76,762,461 9,402,828|Cherry, Nebr...... 456 
Cattle and calves sold alive.............. 36,318,636 5,520,741|Weld, Colo........ 188,194 
Milk’ cows'on farms: . oo... 2.2.0. ees 21,232,573 3,957,818/Los Angeles, Calif * 91,902 
Whole milk sold (1,000 pounds).......... 68,529,441 24,566,438|Los Angeles, Califs 1,104,803 
Value of dairy products sold (dols.)....... 3,079,131,579 931,128,114/Los Angeles, Calif#} 47,426,021 
Hogs and pigs on farms. -............... 55,721,977 13,474,332|Henry, Ill......... 228,635 
Hogs and pigs sold alive................. 65,511,711 17,422,850|)Henry, Tl. ....... 309,327 
Sheep and lambs on farms............... 31,386,801 13,595,031) Val Verde, Tex... . 600,885 
Sheep and lambs sold alive.............. 20,003,070; 7,635,472|Val Verde, Tex.... 206,107 
Chickens on farms. ae 342,463,594 63,163,304|Sonoma, Calif. a. . . 1323, 
Chickens sold: ....... 588,185,345} 305,166,832)Sussex, Del....... 53,902,173 
Chicken eggs sold (dozs.) . 2,409,646,763 641,238,126|Sonoma, Calif.4... ak yA 
‘Turkeys raised.......... 36, .218 17,047,548|Fresno, Calif. .*. ... ,044, 
Turkeys on farms 2,848,880 1,534,104) Merced, Calif..... 90, 
Value of poultry and poultry pro 
WIAD singe ic Pek wt a's och TEs 1,823,332,120 611,451,404/Sussex, Del. ......| 47,797,677 
Field crops harvested (acres) 
HS Cfo) Pee La oe 75,132,672 15,746,248|/McLean, Ill....... 324,144 
Sorghums, except for sirup............... 10,069.390 5,910,929| Roosevelt, N. Mex. 174,065 
Wheat threshed or combined............. 71,161,061 25,901,550/Texas, Okla....... 554,659 
Oats threshed or combined ............. 35,331,447 9,277,274|Otter Tail, Minn. . 177,670 
Barley threshed or combined......,;...... 9,180,102 4,841,489|Weld, Colo....... 144,127 
f 4,812,695 4,013,479 |Imperial, Calif.« . . 117,901 
1,819,092 11,756,811/Vermilion. La... .. 127,363 
11,150,353 4,745,742|Champaign, Ill... . 121,307 
~ 212,439,834 105,853,660)Champaign, Ill....| 3,192,854 
2,133,897 1,796,085|Comanche, Tex. . . 60,020 
65,635,943 11,631,340|Cherry, Nebr...... 511,397 
16,411,977 3,971,535|Imperial, Calif»... 126,616 
21,514,097 2921,555| Aroostook. Me.... 127,129 
2392,291 2223,267|St. Landry, La.... 33,911 
26,599,263 13,163,639|Lubbock, Tex..... 359,548 
1,532,298 1,062,408/Pitt, N.C... 2.2... 32, 
661,517 573,472|Weld, Colo,...... 53,271 
3,717,924 1,819,913|Hidalgo, Tex...... 98,526 
00,742 220,344|/Palm Beach, Fla... 43,050 
352,386 284,778|Umatilla, Oreg.... 47,916 
625,162 347,949|Dodge, Wis....... 12,157 
153,362 112,445|Cameron, Tex..... 11,795 
490,355 327,784| Hidalgo, Tex...... 27,663 
366,736 256,613/Barnwell, 8. C..... 11,417 
108,702 93,820|San Patricio, Tex. . 85! 
791,664,538}  630,502,636|Polk, Fla......... 47,025,062 
50,586,262 21,438,252|Yakima, Wash, ... 1341,953 
54,461,132 31,569,209|Spartanburg, S. C. 2,545,671 
18,871,546 15,981,971|Santa Clara, Calif?| 4, 28,396 
11,914,607 9,245,523]Door, S ranges: te 40,403 
12,357,081 9,161,842/Yakima, Wash....| 1,131,859 
289,465,260] 280,508,702|Fresno, Calif.>. .._| 83:658,421 
10,126,535 5,672,115|Dougherty, Ga... . 252, 
45,833,176 145,504,451/Orange, Calif.2...| 5,354,880 
12,891,443 112,811,552|Hidalgo, Tex...... 4,067,688 
es] ,213/Tangipahoa, La.. . 5,571 
392,097,605! _221,948,193|Los Angeles, Calif 16,864,312 


1For 50 leading counties. 


*Does not include acres for farms with less than 15 bushels harvested. 


Where the Tall Corn Grows 


Source: Breeder’s Gazette 


Iowa not only holds first place among the 48 states for corn production, but also claims fir: 
place for quality of its crops and height of its corn stalks, While the average stalk is taller ane 


a eee er ata Don Radda, Washington, Iowa, farmer, produced the world’s talest corn stalk, 


] are to be seen at North Carolina School of 
Agriculture farm near Raleigh. They give every indication of retaining early breeding, prolificacy 
and heavy milk production. The Continental Dorset Club granted temporary registration. Up to this 
curving backwards and around in corkscrew, ist 


cate in one turn, not too widespread) have been 


Foods—Nutritive Values 


+ Nutritive Value of Selected Foods 


BASED ON EDIBLE PORTIONS OF 100 GRAMS (33% avoir. ounces) 


Source: U. S. Dept. of 


(c) cooked; parentheses, imputed value; dash, probably present; 1.U., international units. 


Food item 
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Celery, raw......... 
Cheese, cheddar. 


toro ty 
RENN, BNOSORS 


Chicken, roasters, raw 
Be ree Ore et 
Cranb 


Cucumbers, raw..... 


Dee 


BIGG) occ sens 

Lamb, rib chops (c).. 

Lamb, leg roast (c). . 
i) 
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Liver, beef (c) ...... 
Macaroni, enr. (c)... 


beens 


Peaches, raw 
Peanuts, roasted., 


, 9) HERDGONIOD COD 


bo 


toto 
ROGUROOD 


Rolls, pl: eeiaosicie 
Salmon (c), Pacific... 
Sardines (Atlantic) ,° 
Sausage, bologna. ... 
Sausage, liverwurst. . 
Soups!, chicken...... 
Soups‘, noodle or rice. 
Soupst, pea.......-- 
Soups#, tomato...... 
Soups, vegetable... . 
Spinach (c) 
Sugar, gran’ ess 
Swordfish (c)........ 
Tomatoes, raw.....- 
Tuna fish, canned !9 
Turni 
Veal, 
Water cress, raw..... 
Wheat flakes........ 
Wheat, whole meal(c) 
Yeast, baker's....... 

(1)—Butter or 
(3)—Average content of fortified m 
BOUP. (5)—Calcium may 
milk s 
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fortified margarine used 


not be available because of presence of 
olids. (7)—Canned, pork and molasses. (8)—Unenriched. 
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Tich $30. (2)—Yellow 390, white trace only, 
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argarine. (4)—Ready to serve, equal weight of water and condensed 


oxalic acid. (6)—Contains 4% non-fat 
(9)—Incel. liquid. (10)—Solids, liquids. 


666 ; United States—Imports and Exports 


TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION 
Value of U. S. Merchandise Exports and Imports 


Source: Department of Commerce by International Econemic Analysis Division 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, from basic data of the Bureau of the Census 


Exports (') General | Imp. for consum., (3) Total Excess 
Year |__| im ports | ———____—_—_ . and . Over 
(cal.) | Total (@)} Domestic | Foreign (2) Free Dutiable Dp. mp. 


$1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 


91,126 | 4,226,589 | 2,708,828 | 1,467,391 | 9,136,437 683,259 
62,00: 3,060,908 | 2,081,123 | 1,032,954 | 6,904,089 782,273 
39,793 | 2,047,485 | 1,205,987 832,918 | 4,330,359 235,389 
86,965 | 2,625,379 | 1,648,965 891,691 | 6,646,525 | 1,395,767 
75,875 | 2,755,8 1,778,623 | 1,001,693 | 10,834,881 | 5,323,095 
123,364 | 3,381,498 | 2,192,852 | 1,197,249 |16,346, 9,583,408 
97,158 |. 3,928,8 2,717,986 | 1,169,504 |18,187,568 | 10,329,836 
220,941 | 4,159,138 | 2,749,345 | 1,348,756 (13,964,763 | 5,646,48 
238,1 4,942,054 | 2,934,955 | 1,889,946 |14,680,375 | 4,796,267 
177,937 | 5,755.701 | 3,454,003 | 2,211,674 ,095,9 ,084,588 
120,965 | 7.123.834 | 4,174.5 2,917,509 |19,776,892 | 5,529,224 
6,622,390 | 3,883,186 | 2,708,454 |18,673,44 5,428,665 
132,620 | 8,852,161 | 4,766,778 | 3,976,304 |19,127,.263 | 1,422. 
152,880. |10,967,300 3.44 4,823,900 |25,999,679 | 4,065,079 
152,114 10,717,485 .256,950 | 4,490, 25,918,164 ,483,194 


> 10,546 6 4 
121,798 |10,873,269 | 5,919,501 | 4,859,403 |26,646,957 | 4,900,419 
128,683 110,207,729 | 5,661,510 | 4,570,669 125,284,516 | 4 


*Data subject: to further revision. 

1In addition to regular commercial exports, the data for war and postwar years include aid and relief 
shipments largely made under the following programs: Lend-iease in the war years; UNRRA in im- 
mediate postwar years; civilian supplies sent to occupied areas through United States armed forces be- 
ginning 1947; ECA program beginning April 1948; and Mutual Security Program beginning July 1950. 
Supplies shipped to United States armed forces abroad for their own use are excluded. 

2“General imports’? include merchandise entered immediately upon arrival into merchandising or 
consumption channels, plus commodities entered into bonded customs warehouse for storage. 

3“Imports for consumption’’ include merchandise entered immediately upon arrival into merchan- 
dising or consumption channels, plus withdrawals from bonded customs warehouses for consumption. 


U. S. Merchandise Exports and Imports, by Continent 
Source: Department of Commerce by International Economic Analysis Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, from basic data of the Bureau of the Census 
For explanation of data see footnotes of table above. 

(Value in: thousands of dollars) 


= Value of exports to! Value of imports from? 
ear 
(cal.) No. So. Asia & No. So. 
Europe*| amer. | Amer. | Oceania] Africa | Europe’) amer. Amer, oo Africa 


1925. . |2,605,067|1,138,354| 402,606] 674,764| 89,057]1,247,559| 980,534 : 
1930. . | 1,842,760|1,019,229| - 337,508] 551,321] 92/362] °920,483 $38 at 1 Bey bao] gekae 


1935, . | 1,033,697] 531,331] - 174,341 447,286 96,219| 606,496 494,557 281 a7 $337938 97-538 


41,722 
1940. | | 1,653,70211,065,832] 435,584 419{ 160,609) 404,049) 693.408] 395/105|1,001.6 : 

1942. . |4,024,969|1,829,365| 375,83611,033,015| 815,804| 237,547 |1,113,874| 647°834 "353,085 203°Bes 
1943. . |7,720,425|2,006,517| 411,480|1/319,132/1,507,353| 273,181|1,682,379| 775/611| 447'516| 203°811 
1944. | |9,375,441|2,086,859| 540,277/1,394,722| '861,404| 340,373|2'033.742| 931/272| 401'167| 229°312 
1945. . | 5,530,422/1,919,093) 645,226|1,187,213| 523/671| 479/410|1,898,323| 976/101| 508,290| 297-015 
1946. . |4,159,044/2,535,014|1,148,590|1,406,855| 488,819| 872,692|1.643,751|1,118,138|1,001.154| 306317 
1947. . |5,768,211|3,829,484|2,353,642|2,567,481| 821,471] 877,266|2,143,784|1,254/229|1,153,088|. 327°395 
1948. | |4\380,074|3/395,277|1,911,582|2,181.452 ,672 | 1,171,110|2,539,649|1.559,766|1.459,605 i 

1949. . | 4,238,773|3,298,682|1,561.833|2,330,011| 621,755) '980,722|2,493.698|1,501,273|1.309,182| 337'516 
195C4 . | 2,952,434/3,414,374|1,347,660|1,579,109| 349,354] 1,448/930|3,100,579|1,962.879|1'846,112| 493'661 
19514. . | 4,098,078 ]4,290,664|2,068,578|2,424:754| 580,424 | 2'119'382|3/498/565|2'327 098|2.433'179 i 


1, | z : : 589,076 
19524, . |3,348,824/4/495,901|1,834,806]2,339,274| 569/073 | 2,029.19313,741.259|2'283 96812 : 
19534.. |2,873,148]4,573,574|1,521,28212,176.830] 503,547 | 2,335,227|3.740.483 F376 oa7 cate erat 
19544. . |3,356,44114,352,64811,759,37412,158,2591 568,281 | 2,081,399(3,635,16212.257,96811.627,708 


604,443 

Exports, including re-exports. 2General imports. 3Iceland and Turkey included in Europe i iH 
years shown. 4Beginning 1950 data by area of destination ex it i eo Ee 

certain items of defense equipment end supplies. Seon aGhy SeRRCIAT CATEGORY: | CLO aaa 


U. S. Exports and Imports on Dry Cargo Vessels 
PER CENT CARRIED ON U.S. FLAG VESSELS TO AND FROM 10 LEADING TRADE AREAS 
Source: Foreign Trade Division, Bureau of the Census 
(Shipping weight in 1,000 of long tons) 


Dry cargo exports Dry cargo imports 
195 = 
ea attaces 953 1952 1953 1952 


Ship-| Per | Ship-} Per | Ship-| Per | Ship- a 
ping | cent | ping | cent | ping | cent pind gone 
weight] U.S. |weight] U.S. |weight| U.S. weight| U.S. 


TERT 9p ee ee 59,728] 24 | 78,936] 30 | 51,179| 30. | 44,956) 37 
egret Been berne (excluding trade with a 
MUUMEREN hel oo. oe 40,063} 22 | 58,947) 31 | 38.8 
Bayonne-Hamburg Ranges 5 sce ae ;700| 13 | 19/324] 39 tits ia 33880 G 
reat Lakes, Canada..................." 18,432] 29 | 18/332] 928 5,971] 34 5,717 
Azores, Mediterranean and Black Sea... ||| 11431 36 37 1,617) 28 V4o4| $a 
North China, including Shanghai and Japan| 7'727| 11 7,433] 2 "478| 30 "416 40 
eta Carty South America 24 16 4,148} 23 1,182] 33 2,509] 33 
United wingdon i] 2497] 35 | 3882] 38 | 11826) 36 | 10,1081 4s 
India, Persian Guif and Red Sea S ‘929] 30 31340 33 {oe| 39 Stal at 


1 2'851 
SA ik ee eee 1,031] 34 1,227| 37 ’ 
Other trade areas... .2 4a) ek 5.485! 29 6,353! 28 12'800 33 13303 $3 
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United States Foreign Trade with Leading Countries 


Source: artment of Commerce International 
of Fo bas: 


Commerce, from 


Economic Anal 
data of the Bureau of the 


Ge 


For explanation of data see footnotes to table on page 666 


Area and country 


Canada....... Bee tc ears fen tobe eokete aerate teeta tte ce 
20 American Republics... 1.2.2.5: e eee cece eeeeees 
Mex . 
Cent 


TURHAY aol sodas ae Sree es ee ee pin ieck wie oe sie 
PUIG RTLOL SR cesiers ert patie cco tence, sua C8 Tomereietara ePesolt=o ies v.07 
Netherlands Antilles. .........-- 0. see ee cette rere 


Western Europe..........---- 
OEEC countries, total. 


Treland (Hire) . 
France.......- 
West Germady....... 222 sce cere e een w ee eereee 


ft 

United. Kingdom . 
Other Western Europe, total........-.+++++++> 

LOL Tair eet Sie tte arena ani PRI enc a P aO 


Kuwait 


Japan......- 
Korea 
Pakistan 
Philippin 
Thailand 
Taiwan.....-- 
Australia.....-.. 
New Zealand....-..-- 


AUR ONIR Fs escrale: oho)e bar iaae wiecnim eagle orga sis m= aby ioe etei 22 


PAW. 5 spe avelee ot: nie eee 
Union of South Africa..........-+-.-: ” 
Federaltion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland,......... 
French West Africa, total. .....-.--eeersrseeree 
Sterling area countries. .....--++seeereerrereeeses 


reexports 

1953 1954 
$15,773.7 $15,076.8 
8,197.5 2,962.2 
3,133.6 3,371.4 
5,705.5 5,092.4 
2,763.4 1,629.8 
516.6 511.0 
3,220.4 3,139.8 
4,125.3 2,881.8 
11,648.4 12,195.0 
2,996.0 2,765.9 
2,921.6 3,188.1 
645.5 627.7 
264.5 298.5 
426.6 428.2 
47.5 52.0 
28.9 35.8 
104.3 122.4 
18.8 30.6 
296.8 453.4 
97.8 73.9 
285.4 341.1 
41.5 47.5 
119.1 96.5 
24.7 43.3 
513.2 530.6 
81, 63.1 
2,868.5 3,347.8 
2,666.7 3,122.2 
60. 37.3 
235.5 266.1 
38.7 46.7 
36. 26.7 
338.2 331.6 
355.3 490.6 
50.3 48.4 
13.4 12.3 
236.4 301.9 
11. 6.5 
258.3 420.3 
64.7 67.6 
26.1 24.7 
102.4 118.8 
134.4 154.5 
64.5 80.4 
591.1 687.9 
201.8 225.6 
22.2 28.3 
70.2 97.6 
109.4 99.7 
1.8 6.0 
268.8 274.5 
15. 14.5 
22.3 29.8 
21.5 45.7 
18.9 27.6 
77.6 74.1 
76.6 43.3 
1,908.0 1,883.7 
1,734.4 1,645.1 
31.0 30.7 
7.2 6.8 
34.5 46.1 
152.5 161.5 
36.6 50.4 
104.3 70.8 
670.6 678.1 
96.0 86.6 
98.5 32.9 
351.9 324.3 
57.0 42.6 
82. 93.8 
134.8 188.5 
31.4 42.4 
503.5 568.3 
13.8 13.7 
10.3 12.1 
59.4 48.3 
12.0 6.6 
18.3 15.5 
60.3 39.9 
4.9 6.9 
29.9 37.4 
15.8 $1.4 
207.4 228.5 
8.3 10.4 
14.4 20.7 
1,504.2 1,628.8 


(Value in millions of dollars) 
Exports, including 


sis Division, Bureau 
msus, July 1955 


General imports 


1953 


$10,873.3 


2,461.6 
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668 . United States—Foreign Trade; Retail Store Sales; Exports 
United States Foreign Trade, by Economic Classes 


3 artment of Commerce by International Economic Analysis Division, Bureau 
okt e eaga of Foreign Commerce, from data of the Bureau of the Census. 


For explanation of data see footnotes on page 666 
Value of domestic exports Value of imports! 


Year | = 
f rude anu’d| Semi- | Finish. | Crude Crude {[Manu’d| Semi- | Finish. 
= tee Heodee Poudsts Manuf’s|Manuf’s|Mater’Is| Foodst’s|Foodst’s|Manuf’s|Manuf’s 
1,000 1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000. 
1925... 1°139,058 Si7. 894 673,753| 661,683| 1,843,334|1,748,065| 494,800] 432,906 
1930..| 829,098] 178,533} 362,650] 512,802} 1,898,089|1,002,161} 400,125 
1935../ 682,953 68,751| 157,211] 349,858 308: 443 , 
1940..| 455,766 74,019| 166,872] 907,934] 2,329,590/1,010,841| 285,066) 277,444 
oe 1 67,838| 924,699| 920,275) 5,672,288)1,060,713| 348,576) 274,507 
1943..] 661,782} 109,067) 1,550,738]1,089,400} 9,430,557|1,037,386| 584,227| 421,157 


3 


1944,.} 553,962} 133,826) 1,632,605) 1,096,674) 10,744,477) 1,078,174) 841,348} 520,979 
1945..| 870,623) 432,147)1.245,727| 779,515) 6,256,672|1.183,080| 693.235 1.644 
1946. .|1,415,808| 648,103/1,522,400) 895,125] 5,018,748/1,729,074| 814,403 3,946, 
1947. .|1,601,448/ 1,348,789) 1,756,771)1,784,839) 8,670,492/1,765,516/1,016,775| 655,698 
1948 ..| 1,488,449] 1,265,820) 1,313,657/1,370,483) 7,093,684/2,147,007| 1,271,611 1,173) 
1949, .|1,779,777/1,341,795| 885,682|1,355,835| 6,572,982|1.853,712/1,332,880 ,770 
1950. .|1,886,042) 759,753) 602,412|1,121,037| 5,773,238/2,465,489/1,749,556| 898,423 
1951, . |2,470,784} 1,401,165) 841,181|1,665.120)| 8,501,248/3,364,555|2,076,708|10,21,645 


© 


2. .|1,982,361) 1,369,288) 727,880)1,619,302| 9,349,732|2,937,440/2,068,259|1,082,57! 
198 aA 1/896'093 962,142} 709,875|1,423,253|10,930,528|2,613,026|2,185,257|1,107,87: 
1954. .(1,896,419| 740,500] 759,364|1,811,504| 9,740,317|2,412,217|2,199,476|1,115,236 


iGeneral imports through ,1933; imports for consumption thereafter. 

Total agricultural exports were valued at—(1948) $3,472,680,000; (1949) $3,577,780,000; (1950) $2,873.- 
094,000; (1951) $4,040.054,000; (1952) $3,431,066,000; (1953) $2,847,463,000; (1954) ,000. 

Agricultural imports for consumption were valued at—(1948) $3,150,294,000; (1949) $2,894,326,000; 
Ueee pease hie, O00; (1951)  $5,179,044,000; (1952) $4,518,993,000; (1953) $4,184,778,000; (1954) 

,970,137, 5 5 


cs 


Sales of Retail Stores, by Kinds of Business 


Source: Office of Business Economics and Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce 
New Series (In millions of dollars) 


Kinds of business 1953 1954 Kinds of business 1953 | 1954 
All retail stores!............:... 170,741/170,664 Women’s apparel, accessory 
Durable goods stores)... ..; i 58,173 BUOPES S55 tic. o te ceees eee 4,089} 4,009 
Automotive group.............. 33,320] 31,665 Famlly and other apparel 
Motor vehicle, other automotive HGOLEG Sek gels ee Sees 2,182} 2,090 
IBRLGDN eee ace cise erin tose .....| 31,498] 29,962 Shoe stores. —! 35. Gris. suds 1,736} 1,809 
Tire, battery, accessory dealers.. 1,822! 1,703 Drug and proprietary stores..... 4,790} 4,940 
Furniture and appliance group....} 9,125) 9,079 Eating and drinking places 3,003} 13,127 
Furniture, home furnishings Food group! .. 35 js esan 40,777| 41,635 
BOCES emirates ox aa t.....| 5,136)- 5,298 Grocery stores. ....... --| 33,623] 34,993 
Household appliance, radio Gasoline service statious........| 10,536] 11,443 
BHOLEMS MN ema. whieh. -acien ~~ 3,989] 3,788 General merchandise group.... - . 19,006} 18,857 
Lumber, building, hardware group] 10,421) 10,135 Department stores, excl. mail 
Lumber, building materials OPdtT ses wee ees aE 10,370] 10,272 
GIDHIOLS IO escisis hastens cake sos 7,715) 7,433 Mall order (catalog sales)... .. 1,327] 1,222 
Hardware stores.............. 7,715} 7,433 Variety stores.............., 3,095| 3,027 
Nondurable goods stores! .|110,370) 112,491 Other general merchandise 
EDDALEL TOU. son ic... acs e eae 10,256) 10,147 EL) 2: SEE tes eC 4,214] 4,336 
Men’s and boys’ wear stores... .. 2,249] 2,299 Liquor stores... 20... scat 3,325) 3,415 


1Sales of other durable goods stores, other food stores, and other nondurable goods stores are not 
shown separately but are included in the totals. 


Total Retail Stores Sales Old Series (In millions of dollars)—(1940) 46,375; (1941) 55,274; (1942) 517,< 


212; (1943) 63,235; (1944) 70,208; (1945) 78,034; (1946 102,488; (1947 119,604; 1948) 130,521; (1949 
130,721; (1950) 143,689; (1951) 152,975; ‘ : : ; ‘ : hs 


U. S. Exports of Goods and Services and Means of Financing 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics 


1951 1952 1953 1954* 
Exports of goods and Services......, $20,282,000,000 |$20,661,000,000 |$21,215,000,000 $20,896,000,000 
Means of Financing 


Foreign sources: 


U. 8. imports of goods and services. . | 15,068,000,000 15,688,000,000 | 16,467,000,000 | 15,872,000,000 


Liquidation of gold and dollar assets. = A A =, ba = 
ere cin toes ok ssets 525,000,000 1,233,000,000 | —2,266,000,000 1,757,000,000 


Grants and other unilateral transfers.| 4,576,000,000 4,691,000,000 6,223,000,000 4,838 ,000,000 
Long- and short-term loans......... : : 4 ; : f ; : ; — 93, { 
v.8 Drivate Rarer eke 156,000,000 420,000,000 218,000,000 93,000,000 
emittances........... heer a 411,000,000 446,000,000 477,000,000 452, 000 
Long- and short-term capital......_ | 1,068,000,000 1,158,000,000 369, 000 1,621'009°000 
Errors and omissions.,...........4.. — 472,000,000 — 509,000,000 | — 173,000,000 — 37,000,000 
*Preliminary. 


Ton-Mileage of Freight Carried on Inland Waterways of U. S. 


By Systems, Calendar Year 1953 


System Ton-miles System Ton-miles 
Atlantic coast rivers!.............] 13,138,311,000]/Canals and connecting channels? 10,784,685,000 
Gulf coast riverst,....00.00. 00101) 4,242/101,000||G 8 *,. ./127/383073) 
Pacite coust rivers. soe eee 4°533 249 000 Teat Lakes system3,............. 127,383,073,000 
ssissipp ver system, including} == =———s || ‘Total......... 
Ohio River and tributaries....... 42,357,919,000|| 7°t#! ese a pig ee 


4Includes approximately 3.4 billion ton-miles on Atlant -mi 
Gulf coast rivers not included in previous vears, te’ const riverg ‘end)-2 Allon toa ies a 
*Except Great Lakes. 3Does not include traffic between foreign ports. 


= 


Shipping—Chief Ports in United States 


SHIPPING 


Calendar Year 1953 (In tons of 2,000 pounds) 


Port 


Searsport Harbor, Maine. . 
Portland Harbor, Maine. 
Portsmouth Harbor, N. 


Port of Boston, Mass. . 
NewBedfordandFairhavenHarbor, 


Fall River Harbor, Mass 


New London Harbor, Conn..........- 
New Haven Harbor, Conn 
Bridgeport Harbor, Conn 
Norwalk Harbor, Conn..........+++++ 
Stamford Harbor, Conn...........-+++ 


New York Harbor, N. Y.: 
Chester Harbor . 


Westchester Creek 
Bronx River 


East River 
Newtown CreeKk.......-----+5+-+++5 
Wallabout Channel 
Buttermilk Channel..........--+-+- 
Bay Ridge and Red Hook Channel... . 


Gowanus Creek Channel 


Coney Island 
Sheepshead Bay 
Jamaica Bay 
Lemon Creek........-- 
Great Kills, Staten Island. . 
Shoal Harbor & Compton 
Raritan River, N. J... ..-..---+.- + 
n Canal and So. River, N. J. 


Channel, N. 
Total, unadjusted! 


Hempstead Harbor, N. ¥.--.--..+5++> 
Huntington Harbor, N. Y...---- ioe 
Huntington Bay, N. Y..-.. 
Port Jefierson Harbor, N. ¥ 
Plattsburg Harbor, N. Y..- 
Tarrytown Harbor, N. Y. 

Peekskill Harbor, N. Y. 
Rondout Harbor, N. Y. 
Albany, N. Y....-.-- 
Burlington Harbor, Vt.. 
Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
Northport Bay and Harbor, INES Mee es 


meyer’ River and tributaries, Trenton, 
N 


Chester, Pa....-.--- 
Marcus Hook, Pa., and vicinit; 
Paulsboro, N. J., and vicinity . 
Wilmingion Harbor, Del 
Pennsgrove-Carney Point-Deepwater 

Poiat, N. J 
Other 


Total, unadjusted! 


Baltimore Harbor and Channels, Md... 
Washington Harbor, D. C 
Potomac River at Alexa 
Norfolk Harbor, Va 
Newport News, Va..-.---+---- 
Richmond, Va.....----s2---0 tte 
Morehead Cit, 

Georgetown Harbor, 8. 
Charleston Harbor, 5. C 
Savannah Harbor, Ga 
Brunswick Harbor, Ga......--+--+++*> 
Fernandina Harbor, Fla 


6 || Lexas City Channel, Tex..........0+++ 


Port 


New Orleans, L: 
Baton Rouge, La 
Minneapolis, Min 
St. Paul, Minn. . 


Galveston Channel, Tex........-+++-- 
Houston, Tex... . wes eee et ree 
Channel to Aransas Pass, Tex 
Corpus Christi, Tex 
Port Aransas, Tex 
Freeport Harbor, Tex 
Channel to Palacios, Tex... .- 
Brazos Island Harbor, Tex. . - 

Beaumont, Tex 


Knoxville, Tenn.... 
Clairton-Elizabeth, Pa........-.-.--+- 


Calit 


187,687 
2,159,331 


956,815 


2,463,043 


374,373 
1,679,562 


83,415,511 


41,807,753 
2,375,704 
326,644 
24,083,192 
12,250,616 


860 
189,070 


8||Coos Bay, Oreg. 


San Francisco Bay area, Callif.: 
San Francisco Harbor 
Redwood City Harbor 
Oakland Harbor 
Richmond Harbor... ....:-.++s-+4: 
San Pablo Bay and Mare Island Strait 
Napa River 
Petaluma Creek 
San Rafael Creek 
Carquinez Strait 
Alviso Slough 
Suisun Channel.......---+-+s 
Suisun Bay Channel........-- 
Newark Slough 
San Francisco Bay area, other ports. . 

Total, unadjusted! 


Crescent City Harbor, Calif 
Humboldt Harbor and Bay, Calif 
Moss Landing Harbor, Calif 
Honolulu Harbor, T. H 
Kahului Harbor, Maul, T. H.... 
Hilo Harbor, T. H......-..-.0----> 
Nawiliwili Harbor, Kauai, T. H.... 
Kaumalapau Harbor, Lanai, T. 
Port Allen Harbor, Kauai, T. H......-- 
Kaunakakai Harbor, Molokai, T. H.. . .| 
Pearl Harbor, Oahu, T. H. 

Stockton, Calif 


Yaquina Bay an 
Tillamook Bay and Bar, Oreg...,-.+++- 


Commerce at Selected Coast and Coastal River Ports 
Source: Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army 


8 
11,002,466 
10,949,548 

505 


8,169, 
11,045,692 


324,299 


4,010,210 
2'547.913 


1,939,115 


247,733 


— is — 6 1’. aoe ne oe ae 
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670 Shipping—Chief Ports U. S. and Great Lakes; Vessel Clearances 


Port Tons Port Tons 
Columbia and Lower Port Gamble Harbor, W: 384,119 
Powrillamette vers: Olympia Harbor, ees 
Pprtinnd. OFWs vis.le cs ete cans oe 11,716,650||Tacoma Harbor, Wash. 4,736,121 
Oregon Slough, Oreg... .:......... ee Seattle or, tals ES Meas 
Reber Wack neers Laud Bing ant tear Weddle hee 1.392:367 
PRELOLG UR MOPER vy oh s-ctet ce annie Deus oe ‘7 2 Port Angeles Harbor, Wash........... 2,083 ,1 
Longview, Wash.................-. 2,323,979||Port Townsend Harbor, Wash......... 935,282 
Other ports on the Columbia River...| 1,007,640||Everett Harbor, Wash................ me eae 
DPA eA nes ce daes seo tone 18,153,296|| Whittier, Alaska. -...-.. ..-.25..-.-2- , 
i ygauen Besa Song AlagKG = 547 eae Peg ri 
illapa River-and Harbor, Wash...... 03, eward Harbor, Alaska............... 3 
ane Harbor & nat ae, ibs ee ene ary ATASER oat same s pao eee 
j ti arbor), Wash. ; orage, Alaska <7. <2)... 5 acisis Slee nie ¥ 
Non pa, Teas ni a Me se oe 114,149||Other ports in southeastern Alaska..... 169,24 


iNet traffic after eliminating duplication within the 


rt areas: (tons)—New York Harbor, 139,395,118; 
Delaware River and tributaries, Trenton, N. J., to 


e sea, 73,432,216; San Fancisco Bay 37,748,789. 


Great Lakes Ports 
Calendar Year 19531 (In tons of 2,000 pounds) 


Port Tons Port | Tons 

Two Harbors (Agate Bay), Minn...... 23,627,485||Muskegon Harbor, Mich.............. 3,539,093 
Dili Sierion eet Minn. and Wis. ,243,545||Ludington Harbor, Mich............ -+| 3,172,593 
Ashland Harbor, Wis................. 4,129,068||Manistee Harbor, Mich.............. 770,704 
Keweenaw Waterway, Mich., ports on.. 09,245|)Frankfort Harbor, Mich..:........... 1,745,521 
Presque Isle Harbor, Mi 5,161,233||Alpena Harbor, Mich................. +115,774 
Marquette Harbo 15,622||Saginaw River, Mich., ports on........ +953,3 
Port of Sault Ste. 437;769|| Port ruron? Mich. 5... cc 2 See eee 1,173,441 
Lime Island, M 63,068||Marysville, Mich... 22.2.2... 0s. cee en 95,296 
Drummond Island, Mich 2,320,520| (St. Clair> Mich = . 0. 2.1.18. seen eee 2,234 
Detour ich 11,043}|Algonac, Mich... ..........-........ 127,510 
Manis: 52,088||Port of Detroit, Mich................ 25,463,140 
Menominee Harbor and River, Mich ‘Toledo Harbor, Ohio.<.... 2. ..<..-..- 31,617,522 

and Wis 824,249||Sandusky Harbor, Ohio...... 8,521,771 
Green Bay Harbor, Wis 3,345,190||/Huron Harbor, Ohio................. 3,587,086 
Fox River, Wis 189,372||Lorain Harbor, Ohio................. 11,780,986 
Kewaunee Harbor, Wi 1,046,582||Cleveland Harbor, Ohio... .. 23,480,714 
Manitowoc Harbor, W 2,311,554||Fairport Harbor, O10. oi rises se ,705 
Sheboygan Harbor, Wis. 41,2 Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio.............. 15,228,497 
Port Washing 1,129,147||Conneaut Harbor, Ohio.............. 16,058,774 
Milwaukee Harbor, Wis. 8,165,023||Erie Harbor, Pa. . qi 112 
Racine Harbor, Wis 26,7 


1184 
38,281,685 
20,044,665 

431,057 
289,919 


Mich 5,303,988 
1Includes Lakewise cur ferry traffic as follows: 


Port 


Menominee Harbor «& River, 


Mich. and Wis 


Kewaunee Harbor, Wis.... 4 
Manitowoc Harbor, Wis... . 
Milwaukee Harbor, Wis.... 


Lakewise Lakewise 
; Ship- Port Ship- | 
Receipts ments Receipts ments 
Manistique Harbor, Mich... 135,824 212,581 
Reise 105,825 70,857 || Muskegon Harbor, Mich... 523,125 349,979 
,683 638,820 || Ludington Harbor, Mich... 1,523,288 |~1,289,306 
549,472 887,368 | Frankfort Harbor, Mich... . 


1,158,355 | 1,264'320 


1,027,533 717,874 


Vessel Entrances by Customs District in 1954. 


American and Foreign Vessels with Cargo 


and in Ballast 


Source; Bureau of the Census, Foreign Trade Division 

Tons shown are net tons of 100 cubic feet carrying capacity 
actual weight of cargo carried. Totals represent the sums of 
slightly from the sums of the rounded amounts. 


Entrances 


Entrances 


of vessels and do not represent the 
unrounded figures, hence may vary 


Customs district | 1,000 tons Customs district | 1,000 tons Customs district Rie 
Grand total........ 109,524 4,897 U.S. Territories 
Seaports, total..... 97,197 335 Possessions. ..... 3,051 
American vessels... 33,860 Lge Alaska............ 398 
Rn cere. Mesures Grek 2,533 Hawalbs 00.05 cs 1,051 
aia ae ; seer gee Gulf Coast ee tt 251 Puerto Rico....... 1,292 
With ‘eargo. eee aa6 85 ree ae eud Hoty Virgin Islands. .... 310 
Ci eee ; New Orleans. . . 5,375 
North Atlantic. .... 57,986 Sabinevy cine 150081 “vena: oro ae 
IGS I (Ge & Dae pee 3,774 Galveston......... 4,750 St. Lawrence...... 103 
Massachusetts... . . 4,05) BECO. Meare 36 Rochester 1,005 
Rhode Island hae 42 Pacific Coast Ln eae 15,013 MTALOR. sie eS, ‘913 
CUE As... 4.0 aN Diego at snes 26 D “ 
New York,..:.... 26,596 Los Angeles....... 5,009 Wisner: et 
Philadelphia... . || 13,350 San Francisco. . |. 1895 Michigan. . * 1,987 
Maryland......... 111 Oregon.....,...., 1,635 Chicago "482 
Virginia, . os ee 4,214 Washington....... ,208 Ohio; Ae: onan 5,466 
*Data not available. ; 


Largest Shipload of Imported Iron Ore Arrives 


The largest. single 
from Puerto Ordaz, 
Venezuela, and was 
the Canton Railroad. 


shipload of iron ore ever brought into the 


Venezuela, August, 1955. It came from C 


owned by the U. S. Steel Corp. The vessel 


U. S., 29,874 tons, reached Baltimore 
erro Bolivar, the iron mountain of 
was unloaded in 22 hr., 45 min. by 


Distances 
U.S. Navy Hy 
Distances between 


One statute mile=5,280 ft. 


World Facts—Shiproute Distances from New York City 
Navigable Distances from New York City 


from New York to foreign rts, and distances between forei| A 
once po m foreign ports, are by the 


United States ports are from the publication, 
States Ports,’’ issued by the Coast and Geodetic Survey, Department of Commerce. 
One nautical mile: U. S. 6,076.10 feet. Ghana Nautical Mile, 1,852 
was adopted for official use by agencies of the U. rr 85 eae 54. 
8.079 .98 feet; France and Germany, 6,076.10 feet, and Iceland 6,085.95 feet. 


a Naut, 
= Port Miles 
Beer Aeris. TONMALE. 2.) ode ss we anyes 3,823 
z cents Sree eae Pannier sees seks 2'851 
Acapulco, Mexico—via Panama............ 3,444 
F PATE MS ORHOLLCORSU. ancigtgera ceed apace je sleieiaiewiel 660 
‘ ae Australia—via Panama........... 10,325 
‘ RSE AN PLD ce ore Bieracsiges a ercmenh< eg bn ease ner e = 6,529 
é; Ajaccio, canis Sere Wie hag Connie SRG bx crea 3,976 
‘' Alger, UNE oh aa e = ae aE aeRO, fo 3,633 
2 Amapala, Honduras—via Panama.......... 763 
s Amsterdam, Netherlands...............64% 3,510 
Se PREPS CABOVOR 8S il ose de eo Rien act s pase ds 2,178 
; SER EI So CUD Eas. shale Fone ere Oa eis es ae ed ow am ee 226 
” Antofagasta, Chile—via Panama..... -| 4,158 
» Antwerp, Belgium................ 3,479 
‘ entia, Newfoundland . 1,009 
£ ca, Chile—via Panama. 3,939 
a Arkbangel, Wo SAS: ve le sacs ot 5217 
x Auckland, New Zealand— 8,534 
4 INTRATODS Cpe s 095 ber eae eee 1,447 
Bahia Blanca, Argentina.................. 6,154 
Bahia Honda, Cuba. ...3. oe ce wets 1,226 
ry Baltimore, Maryland 23.0525 030. gay secretes 418 
4 EMENGIONH AS DAM Ne itcottiecigs soles poate aay «cs 3,710 
B Basse Terre, Guadeloupe......-.......---- 1,624 
2 Basse Terre, St. Christopher ASLAN Gl sraierejs hse ) 1,531 
BeGIGIN ATARI co csaas wees ee One | 3,015 
Belize, British Honduras. ...............-. | 1,703 
Bluefields, Nicaragua. ..........--..-.00-- ; 1,995 
Bocas del Toro, Panama................-- | 2,048 
RENEE. EDOID as oo aw cht ate n wishevaer tae 8,178 
POLdCaUX E PANCE sakes 6 cyee see Fe bape elel aoe 3,310 
: Boston, Mass.—via Cape a Canali tae. 230 
; —yvia Pollock Rip Channel............-. 284 
i —via Nantucket Shoals "Piehtship ei OSE 375 
RSHUIORNG SRL ANCO soo esis oad Supe Sco keneTavese | 3,351 
Breen; Germany = sc oes Sag a ee ene es 3,719 
Brest, MEANCOS Sie a ee Eee he he eae ,114 
- Bridgetown, Barbados................+++- 1,829 
Brisbane, Australia. .........-.-..0eeeee es 9,705 
Brunswick, ria 749 
Buenaventura, Colombia—via Panama... 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 871 
Cadiz, Spain..... A 
Calcutta, India... -- ee eect eee § 
Caldera, Chile—via Panam 4,320 
Callao, Peru—via Panama. . 3,368 
Cape Haitien, Haiti... 2.2... ee 1,283 
Cape of Good Hope, South Africa.......... ,801 
Capetown, South Africa.........- 0... .000- 6,786 
Cartagena, Colombia. ...........00.++.-04 1,853 
Carupano, Venezuela... .. neers ene eee 1,893 
Castries, St. Lucia. cn. ee eee ees 1,747 
Cayenne, Vee CG) 0 ae eg See Ie mee RAT 2,447 
Charleston pow RPO Ae aes Atrios herp or ernie 632 
Charlotie Virgin Islands........... 1,435 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island....... 832 
Cherbourg, France. .......--+5- eee eee eee 3,227 
Christiansted St. “Croix ee er re aye a nes 1,465 
Cienfuegos, Cuba........--.- ss ee eee 1,682 
Ciudad *rrusillo, “Dominican Republic....... 1,490 
MONT ALCIGDO sri. soci FoR en eee eae 2,980 
Colombo, art he FRAT CET ee er a AO 8,610 
GOON; PANAMA. 26.5 cc hee ee wee Feo ol ae tn oe 1,974 
Copenhagen, Denmark eM ide nee als ny eet 3,843 
Corinto, Nicaragua—via Ciainige Hee a 2,701 
Cumana, Venezuela........-..---+se2ee eee 1,901 


Dakar, Senegal 
Danzig, ene: Sn ADE One es 
Dover, England 
Durban, South Africa 


Esmeraldas, Ecuador—via Panama....-.... 


Fall River, Speman gag 
Famagusta rus. 
Fastnet, off A and. 
enanens 3 aoe 
Fishguard, Wales.......- 
Fiume, Beet ay tabs Ri Le el GD sh tae 
Fort de France, Martinic 
Frederikshaab, ‘Groontane’. Pi ee tet net > bates | 
Freetown, Sierra Leone....... 


Funchal, Madeir: 


CIA... so en 


Galveston, Texas. ....- 25-6 se cece eeneeee 
Galway, Irland: 005. e ee ca eee ere eee | 
Gdynia, Poland. ........4 66 seer erence ess 
Genoa, Italy... . - cw ce ee teen 
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“Distances Between United 


6,076.10 feet, 


S. Government ‘on’ July 1, 1954. Britain uses 


Distances are in nautical miles. For statute miles, multiply by 1.5 


Naut. 
Port Miles 
Georgetown, British Guiana..............% 595 
Georgetown, South Carolina............... 2,217 
Gibara, Ciba ..0 525 oie adic oe Ot eee 1 1,216 
Gibraltars s/t. s=., 1h oleae waefoenne eee oe ee | 3,218 
Glasgow, Scotland. 04). .5 + -!+ ne ae Oe 3,19! 
Goteborg, Sweden .-.,.-c.:."eieeos 0 b-els bn ghana | 3,734 
Great Harbor, Culebra Island.............. 1,422 
Greenport, Long Island, N. Y.............. 101 
Guam; Marianas) = 30h s its se Hits cee eee 10,006 
Guantanamo; Cubase. tates. fh) eee «| 1,319 
Guayaquil, Ecuador—via Panama.......... 2,842 
Havana, Cubes. 200+ -<s ae ooo 1,186 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 600 
Hamburg, Germany. . 3,747 
Hamilton, Bermuda........... 69 
Hong aoa 0 —via Panama 11,213 
Honolulu, T 6,7 


H.—via nig me 
Horta, Fayal, Azores . we 


Inishtrahull, off Northern Ireland.......... 


3,044 
Istanbul, “Furkey: ..5.82).is 5. Aissisoen eee er 5,013 
Jacksonville, PR IY ostcaly one Sine ae 791 
JacmelHaithsert.. sos we 1,489 
Julianehaab, ‘Greaniand MNS a) 1,911 
Kalamal; ‘Greece iste aks9 ows ciusieee ee eeees 4,570 
Key West, Florida,.=..55 3.20%. ose eee 1,124 
Kingston, Jamaica... 0.0.2... e ie. tee oe 1,474 
Wodiak, ‘Alaska... 0.0. 2. vb 2 we wit teehee 6,925 
Kotor, Yugoslavia..o.)..: .. ..dsesvece ee 4,637 
La Guaira, Venezuela. : o.oo skies tae 1,848 
ba. Pallice, Prance. 3.2.0) .2-2 vssenty are oe ee 255 
La Union, Salvador—via Panama.......... 766 


ae 
Las Palmas de Gran Canaria, Canary ers 2,965 
Le Havre, France "293 
Limon, Costa Rica. 
Lisbon, Portugal. .. 


Malta (Valetta Harbor).......5:..-....+05 4,201 
Manila, P. I.—via Panama.,.,,....0....65. 11,365 
Manta, Ecuador—via Panama..,.......:.. 2,612 
Maracaibo, Venezuela. ... . 2.0. se lee 1,890 
Mare Island, Calif.—via Panama........... 5,285 
Marseille; France... 2.0. vs cnc scot Glee orc 3,906 
Mathewtown, Great Inagua Island, W. I.,..| 1,205 
Mayaguez, Puerto Rico....aln ee eae 1,402 
Mazatlan, Mexico—via Panama............ 4,024 
Melbourne, Australia—via Panama.........: 9,942. 
Mobile; Alabama... «eit 5: os gas eee rele 1,654 
Mollendo, Peru—via Panama.............. 3,814 
Monrovia, Liberia. oc. onvc.» bee sek see 1965 
Montevideo, Uruguay... 25 aj. sensu ages 753 


5; 
Murmansk, U. 8. S. R.—via south of Iceland| 3,948 


—via north of Iceland...............4.. 31844 
Naples, Ltla yas. ohh cial. 50's e nu 


Nassau, Bahamas. 2 
New London, Connecticut. Z 
New Orleans, Louisiana . 1,703 
Newport, Rhode Island 138 
Newport News, Virginia. 291 
Norfolk, Virginia..-..-... ~~ 994 
Nueyitas; Cubai- oc is. .ickeidewis saute eee 1,274 
Odessa, USS sRiata osc ae oe eens 5,380 
Oslo) NOrWaNisrus 2 pas incniereth aie aie area eee 3,767 
Pago Pago, Samoa—via Panama........... 7,674 
Palermo, Sicily: iv... ..cdexedke nuke eeee 4,129 
PHTLAIVIR Scab cre ae oie tas eee TT Re OR CtOraa eae heey 2,018 
Paramaribo, Surinam...............---.-- 2,334 
Petisacola, FloMdas....ccsssceean cause ee 1,614 
Pentland Firth, North Scotland: .«. ....# .| 3,243 
Pernambuco, Braxile cs ciate oe 3,698 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; ... 0... , .«sestes 240 
Pithetis; Geece. oh. sickle. os a te 4,716 
Plymouth, bn 4031 i ere 3,136 
Pointe a Pitre, Guadeloupe................ 1,652 
{| Ponce, Puerto Rico.......5..c..50008 1,462 
Ponta Delgada, Azores. ......25 s,s teen emne 247 
Porlamar, Margarita Island, Venezuela...... 1,879 
Port ‘Antonio, Jamatoni:, «..:..\-s1b 3 alee eee 423 
Port: Arthur,’ Texas .. 06 nas 5:5 se ele ae sea 861 
Port-au-Prince, Halth. . 2.2... te means »| 1,872 


‘ 


<a 


mii 


Port Townsend, Washington—via Panama...| 6,002||Santa Cruz, Teneriff 
Port 


Port 


POM GM ODA, UMIDIGAG 2 ona. ea cae ee 1,939||San Juan, Puerto Rico 
i ar Sean: Sun 1,270||San Juan del Norte, 
Port Aes ee ao . remo y. Bo. 5,129}|Sanchez, Dominican Republic 


and, Maine—via Cape Cod Canal...... 296||Santa Marta, Colo: 
—via Pollock Rip Channel.............. 330||Santander, Spain 
—via Nantucket Shoals Lightship........ 416||Santiago, Cuba... - 
Portland, Oregon—via Panama............ il 


5,887 
Porte Grande, Sao Vicente, Cape Verde Isl.| 2,913 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. EF 264 
reston) Cuba e.. 6. oo. au. 
Progreso, Mexico............ 
Provincetown, Massachusetts. . . 
Puerto Banes, Cuba..................- 


Puerto Barrios, Guatemala.............. ..| 1,804 Southampton, England...... 
Paste Colombia, Colombia............... 1,800||Stanley, Falkland Islands . Tot 
Puerto Cortes, Honduras.................. 1,764||Strait of Gibraltar................... 
prco Mexico; Mexico, ..05... ec eee yee Ee Straits of Florida—outside 

Punta Arenas, Chile—via Panama.......... ; Sexi OS epee oe Pa ae A 
Pun ; Rica—via Panama....... 2,489||\Sydney, Australia—via Panama 
ee asad 5 : Hae Peiscs See sae 10,121||Sydney, Nova Scotia. .......2........2... 

RIGHIE CMO ANAGG «5 .0e oscil nce ee esd mslenves 1,321 T: . Ww: on—via Panama. . 6,059 
Queenstown (see Cobh, Ireland) Tahiti, ones lasers ia Panama. 6,512 

. Taku, China— Panamne> =. see 0, 

eykiavik, Uc¢eland ..:i 2s... 2. vas once ce 2,495 Truk, Caroline Island—via Panama 9.7 
HUCK Ae VUROSIAVIO...-.. wee ce csv cues 4,859 Tsingtao, China—via Panama....... 10,593 
Rio de MANGO: BAZ A oc kere ca eee 4,770 Tumaco, Colombia—via Panama........... 2,440 


St. George, Grenada. .. 
St. John, Antigua... . 
St. penn New Bruns 


Net Total Water-Borne Commerce of the United States 


Source: Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army. Calendar Years (In tons of 2,000 pounds) 


Type of traffic 1952 1953 Type of traffic 1952 | 1953 
Net total water-borne Pi i Foreign 
f the U.S... . ./887,721,984/923,547,693||Imports................. 115,961,025/ 127,981,407 
moe i Conde POR S es See 108,674,301|120,594,892 
Domestic Great Lakes ports from 
Bakewise, 65... eee ee 154,112,031/188,621,385 & eee pte Sa kee 7,152,087} 7,056,629 
rea: es ports, from 
SOASTWIGO) oes sacle ee vn 184,207,006/188,757,641 Wversead ce” Ge eS. 134,637 329,886 
Linnell or ahein, irae Oar ae 216,644,384/224,957,448|/Exports.............. 00° 1111,365,252/ 189,415,082 
OREATVOR Gs). <0 cN-cs eva s sees 49,182,353] 47,902,038 coal paris a ena 85,072,313] 63,780,288 
rea es ports to 
BRS OHLeManeM Te <ctiSscils.s busc« 54,790,101] 54,659,693 Canndatce oe ets 26,129,081] 25,415,354 
Intraterritory............. 1,459,832] 1,252,999 Great Lakes ports, to 
OVEISGRS Be facices.ten 114,679 160,663 
Total domestic.......... 660,395,707|706,151,204||Total foreign . 2... cee 227,326,277\217,396,489 


‘Inciudes 49,179 tons in 1952; and 58,777 tons in 1953: Of Department of Defense controlled cargo 


and Special Category commodities shipped from Great Lakes ports: Breakdown by Canadian and 
overseas not available. : 


Tonnage of Vessels Entered and Cleared at U. S. Ports 


Source: Foreign Trade Division, Bureau of the Census 


Total Total . 
oe American Foreign Calendar American Foreign 
ear, Year 

‘Fiscal year! Thousands| Per |Thousands| Per ||- Thousands] Per |Thousands| Per 
of Net Tons| Cent lof Net Tons| Cent of Net Tons| Cent /of Net Tons} Gent 

12,345 22 44,100 78 122,835 65 65,745 35 

17,697 22 62,245 78 102,169 65 55,314 35 

24 51 52,253 49 107,668 56 83,211 44 

57,733 42 81,135 58 52 86,866 48 

63,426 39 99,135 61 80,932 48 89,05 52 

44,498 34 85,001 66 71,419 41 103,029 59 

39,468 33 81,247 67 91,334 42 126,987 58 

42,809 35 78,847 65 88,949 38 142.223 62 

29,964 33 61, 67 78,507 35 146,986 65 
62,974 49 64,827 61 67,439 31 151,985 69 - 

101,120 60 68,125 40 


Small Increase in U. S. Merchant Fleet 
Source: Department of Commerce 

There were 1,162 vessels of 1,000 gross tons and over in the active oceangoing U. S. merchant 
fleet on Aug. 1, 1955, according to the Maritime Administration, U. 8. Depart. of Commerce. 

This figure does not include privately owned vessels temporarily inactive, or Government-owned 
vessels loading grain for storage or undergoing repairs. 
_ There were 123 Government-owned and 1,039 privately owned ships in active service. A net 
increase of 2 vessels was shown in the privately owned fleet with the purchase of 2 Government- 
Owned Mariner vessels by Oceanic Steamship Co. The active Government fleet increased by 2 
freighters placed in operation for the Military Sea Transportation Service 

Delivery of a private tanker and placin 
brought to 24 the total of vessels being built or under conversion. 


q Buenos Dice, “Argentin 
Pe India 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
San Francisco, vas 
Seattle, Wash. 
Shanghai, Chin: 


- Hong Broun: On ae 
Honolulu, T. é 
_ Jacksonville, Ha. Y Wellington, New Zealand 
zs .. Key West, Fla Yokohama, Japan 


DISTANCES IN NAUTICAL MILES FROM SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, TO: 


Port Miles Port 
a Rennie, ee ee ..| 1,833 ]| Melbourne, Australia..........:....-.+--- 
'  Alexandrovski, U Ss. a Midway Island). .:5 2.00.02 - 0 tin sno ane oe 
_ Amoy, China. Nome, Alaska... 2.02.01. - eee tee es eee 
_ Anchorage, Alaska. Nonuti, Gilbert Islands.......~ Sit noe 
Antofagasta, Chile Pago Pago, Samoa: [slandsear. s..> =e + ates 
y PIMC UG:,,, chee oe Soe eal melee we vive nels lane Punta Arenas, ‘Chile 7 5 sis fe oe eee 
y CORRES SIG Bo 7 cae id oes eae Pusan, Korea..... Tafeite, SVebegicau mise, Si aT ee 
(Batavia, Java... 2.06.2. es eee eee 7,6 Rabaul, New Britain’......... ee 
_ Brisbane, Australia Saigon, French Indo-China 
_ Buenaventura, Colombia ¢ San Jose, Guatemala 
mM Caltao, Peru... ... SS Sen acai heen Oye ae 3,989 Shanghai, China 
Mm Golon, Panama... ....--.-- _..| 3,288||Singapore..... 
- Darwin, Australia......- . | 16,984.|| Sitka, Alaska... 0. cic en eeeaee eae 
Dutch Harbor, Alaska .| 2,051|| Suva, Fiji Islands. ¢.-..4ee fee. -eeeeeeeee 
LOL ae eras ...| 5,053 || Sydney, Australas « ¢.c2A.k 7 arenes 
Guayaquil, Ecuador... --..-.-..-+-+-.-+<5- 3,548 || Talara, Peru... 0.0... ee ee ee eee 
Hong Kong, China. SO ae nt beget ate 6.044|| Tansui, Taiwan (Formosa)........-....--- 
MOnOlUG. Ladd cs Pie < sip oe 2,091 Valparaiso, cess code face 5 
Jaluit, Marshall Islands........-...-.--:-. 4,150}| Vancouver, B. C.... 0.0... 2.52 e ene see ee 
- Kiska Harbor, Kiska Island, Alaska........ 2,629 || Viadivostok, ee s. ss Be hy 
. Kobe, Japan........------- +f see te cere eee 4,819 || Wake Island ; 
‘Kodiak, Serge Fae a ene See 1,693 || Wellington, N. a 
: Manish re ees ls See es «.! 6,22111 Yokohama, Japan.........-.--..--+-+:- 3 
DISTANCES BETWEEN WEST INDIES, CARIBBEAN AND GULF PORTS; NAUTICAL MILES ‘a 
ay . 
SS SSS a in ee nn Gn en ee ee ee Le - 
J J s Yeo Sd eo; 8 
¥ : To: 3) ta 5 a o g | 8 | we] 3S ‘ a ; 
City Sl) eels] el8a| a )e | $} 2) ¢) eal 6) a) gue 
ge / £2) 32) 8/28) 2] 2 |.0] 86) gi taltelso)ss 
_ From: 616 |S [ojo | Rls ia le | wie fe le |e 
v — — | | ———_——_ SS r % 
: 697} 442) 817 1302| 631| 619] 750/1128]1035] 888} 321|1396| 674 i 
es ogee <: 697 814) 281)1583]1142/1130} 612|1468)1422) 932) 474)1510) 471 2 
Charlotte Amali 1029]1785]1048]1036| 478)1611 REE Pel 700)1854| 457 ! 
OO ea ae se f 7| 281|1029 1490| 998]}1063} 841/1389/1343 546/1420| 698 3 
GaAlyestoN asf cere n 769| 77711740} 390} 444 2318 1241] 623)1790- 
Havana.i--.. 8) 769 92)1292) 602] 515)1494| 731) 814/1143 
Key West 777|__92 1280] 592| 503)1484| 747| 869|1134 
La Guaira. 1740| 1292/1280 1621/1575| 329) 727|1888} 150 
New Orleans 390 Boe 592/1621 227\2057)1122| 789)1671 
Pensacola. ....---se cece eer eee 503) 15 7 1964/1076) 831/1625 
Port of Spain 8 517/1156| 2213 1494 1484| 329/2057)1964 998}2 458 
Port Royal......-- | 391] 474] 700] 546/1241| 731] 747) 727/1122)1076 aes 1205 
Vera Cruz.......- 1396/1510| 1854/1420] 623] 814] 869)1888) 789) 831)2182)1205 17356 
Willemstad.........--++- 674| 471] 457) 6981179011143 11341 1501167111625 red 58111756 ; 
DISTANCES BETWEEN SOUTH AMERICAN PACIFIC PORTS; NAUTICAL MILES 
° 
To: $ « & ro) Cs) Me) a 
@ re | 4 3 a |. ' ce] 1° 
1g o|¢\s | 43| Ss o |aP st S 
] a|35 On| & iy 4 a | #O| Sk 
he 22/2) 2) 2 |es| 88) 22) 3 | 8 | 3 \g2| 2 | 3 | se| 22 
e“| a] | ao | 6°] a%| 3 a | 8 a cha Pee ie aM 
From: S121/6/615 la |O | 8) ay 4 ie je) a ee 
ee ee cl Se olaana naan mara aan leer 
eo ast 325| 215) 813) 396/1703|1470| 224) 828) 417/1119)1299) 713)1996) 576 
Pe ietices. eee: 325 522| 593| 702|1484|/1251| 110|1134| 137| 899|1080) 492|2301| 882 
“SCARE ea a ae 215| 522 80| 196/1865|1632| 420] 628] 606/1285|1461} 880|1795| 3 
Gala: 2 oe Fe wees ses » 24,|7 S13 poe 980 1136 9] 712] 659 al 468] 323) 505) 128/2671|1306 
> Coquimbo....... ‘| 396] 702| 196|1136 2014|1781| 602) 455] 782/1437 1609|1036|1623| 203 
Esmeraldas. . . 11703} 1484 1865 909|2014 35A/1550|2388|1359| 603] 420/1021|/3486)2179 
Guayaquil. . * 11470|1251/1632| 712|1781) 356 1317|2155|1126| 370] 187| 788|3299|1980 
Iquique. . 224| 110| 420) 659] 602)1550)1317 1033] 220) 965}1146) 560)2201) 782 
Lota 82811134] 62811530) 455/2388)2155 1033 1209|1821 1 1432/1191) 268 
Mollendo. 417) 137 468] 782|1359|1126| 2201209 774| 955) 367|2374| 962 
PacasmayO......-++++-++- 11 99|1285| 323/1437 3 1821| 774 1| 435/2949)1605 
MP Githy e750 sis ho thee s Sab; o10 1299}1080]1461| 505|1609| 420] 187)1146|1983 me a0% 617|3101|1774 
RN a pei ach ree aise = aie 0:8 713} 492] 880] 128]/1036|1021)| 788) 560)1432) 367 one 257812 
Punta Arenas.......+----+ 1996|2301/1795 2671 1623|3486|3299|2201/1191/2374 2949 3101) 2578 1432 
Valparaiso......s+e+e0ee--1 906 $82| 37611306] 203/217911980| 782] 268] 962116051177411207)1432 


se 
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674 Shipping—Canal Cargo Traffic; Automotive Operators 


Cargo Traffic on Chief Foreign Canals 


Source: Official reports of the several waterways 


st. Ganadia: ; 
Year (Cal.)| Weiland oe Crotab? Suez Panama Manchester 
hort T Short Tons Net Tons Long Tons ng 

1840 iavedi? | “Titest? | Boge | ingsere | 2eeleoe | eiteogs 
1943... 10,115,996 6,148,02 476, : ; 7.933 
1944 11;316,681 5,862,868 20,615,507 18,124,952 "405,955 138758 
194. 12'962'332 6,947.87 22,320,399 25,064,966 10,417,302 6,531,963 

580, 5,750,57 18,654,919 32,733,728 18,740,176 5,699,125 
ipae iVeos.a7s 5 79'8 4 21'513,939 36,576,581 23,974,956 6,959,988 
i949 iseesz09 | Zoooee | aasrazss | esselses | 27eeriocs | sossisat 
1980; ; ia'g20'393 9,969,271 27,439,076 81,795,523 9'962'896 9'886,322 
1951... 16,197,924 9/916,857 "325,034 80;356,338 31,751,434 10,948 
1952. "910.7 9,836,39 31,354,139 86,137,037 34'553.8 1.861.449 
1953. ..| 19,542,150 10,081,992 33,373,064 92/905,439 38,119,885 12.485. 
1954. 17,514,258 9,637,034 30,070,701 | 102,493'851 39,027,815 16,359,612 


*Canadian totals include duplications by vessels using more than one canal. 


PANAMA CANAL 


Cargo traffic for the calendar year, 1954, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific totaled 17,752,501 
long tons; Pacific to Atlantic, 21,275,314 tons. 


These figures are for ocean-going, tolls pay- 
ing traffic only. 

Commercial traffic through the Panama Canal 
in 1954 was the highest in Canal history, total- 
ing 17,861 ocean-going vessels of 300 net tons or 
more. Tolls amounted to $33,145,193, excluding 
a@ credit of $1,739,747 for U.S. Government vessels 
which were admitted free before establishment of 
the Panama Canal Company on July 1, 1951. 


SAULT STE. MARIE 

The Corps of Engineers of the Department of 
the Army states that lake commerce passing 
through the American and Canadian canals at 
Sault Ste, Marie, Michigan and Ontario for the 
S€ascn was; total freight traffic in short tons, 
(1945) 112,982,630; (1946) 91,586,895; (1947) 110,- 
731,572; (1948) 115,414,277; (1949) 95,831,997; (1950) 
106,140,406; (1951) 119,906,259; (1952) 106,275,645; 
(1953) 128,510,232; (1954 Prel.) 85,417,658. 

A direct freight service from Europe to ports 
on the Great Lakes and return was begun by the 
French Line in April, 1955. The line placed 5 
cargo ships in service, to call at Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland and Buffalo 
in the U. S., and Hamilton and Toronto in 
Canada. The ships alternate with 5 of the Swedish 
American Line, which began sailings on this route 
in 1948. All go via the canals. 


THE SUEZ CANAL 


About 103 miles long, the Suez Canal connects 
the Mediterranean with the Red Sea. It was begun 
April, 1859 and opened Nov, 17, 1869. ~The mini- 
mum width of the canal is 196 feet 10 inches, the 
Maximum draught of water allowed for vessels 
passing through, 35 feet. 


The Suez is operated by the Compagnie Univer- 
selle du Canal Maritime de Suez with its adminis- 
trative seat in Paris. Benjamin Disraeli, British 
prime minister, Nov, 24, 1875, bought 176,752 of 
{ts 400,000 shares for £3,976,582 from the Khedive 
Ismail of Egypt. Shares were numerically doubled 
in 1924 and Britain now holds 188,144 Capital 
Shares and 165,360 shares out of a total of 418,530 
and 381,470 respectively, The governing board is 


composed: of 16 French, 9 British, 5 Egyptian, one 
American and one Netherlands directors. 


The Suez Canal Co.-reported to shareholders at 
Paris, June 7, 1955, that continued growth of 
traffic materialized in 1954 with 13,215 passages, 
an increase of 3.8% over 1953. More than half 
the vessels were tankers, accounting for 65,012,- 
000 tons. Total net tonnage for the year was 
102,494,000, an increase of 10.3% over 1953. An 
average of 36.2 ships per day passed through in 
1954, against 34.9 in 1953, and against a daily 
average of 16.2 for the five years prior to World 
War II. In 1954, transit tolls were lowered for 
the 27th time. 


Goods through the Canal totaled 96,881,000 tons 
—up 17.2%. Northbound shipments, representing 
74,511,000 tons increased 9.8%, while southbound 
shipments, with 22,370,000 tons fell slightly. Oil 
and oil products made up 65% of all commodities. 


The most authoritative forecasts indicate that 
trafic will grow heavier in the coming years, 
Hence the company has planned a new program 
of improvements, the first phase of which, cost- 
ing more than $17,000,000 already has been 
launched. The aim is to raise the Canal’s capacity 
from the present average of 40 ships per day to 
48 ships, rising to 60 on peak days and to permit 
passage of ships drawing 36 feet. Widening and 
deepening of the channel is under way and two 
additional bypasses are to be dug—one at Port 
Said, the other at the southern end of the Great 
Bitter Lakes. 


Financial Results of 1954 
Total receipteyies war. ee ee $92,730,574 


Lotal “expenses 1,95 2a eae 43,208,171 
Available for fixed charges ........... 49,522,403 
Statutory Interest & redemption...... 4,968,656 
Net vinebmiei <a. eet cee es 44,553,747 
Brought forward from 1953........... 45,882 
Total available funds ................ 44,599,629 
Depreciation & other reserves... ... 7,428,573 
Provision for improvements .......... 7,142,857 
Balance available for distribution..... 30,028,199 
Dividends declared .................. 29,778,672 
Amount carried forward ......... 249,527 


Gross dividend per capital share (including 5% 
statutory interest): $30.51. ‘ 


72 Million Car, Truck or Bus Drivers in the U. S, 


Source: Estimated by U. S. Bureau of Public Roads from 1954 licenses and prior years 


No. of No. of 
State drivers State drivers State aicn State ae 
Alabama. ../. 1,056,683]|Kansas.... 1,257,969||N. Hampshire 23 
Arizona abc 419,144 Kentucky ... | 1/137'155||New Tomer 2,278 Bet Peo aeaeaae 
Arkansas... £07,180)|Louisiana...:.|. '979'721||New Mexico 066|/Utah.. 2201 1! 373.8 
California...) 6,351,316|/Maine. . 7. | 377,489||New York 6,061,161||Vermont. . |” ” 156,78 
Co onde fae 871,387]|Maryland. ... 1,166,534]|N. Carolin: 1,665,280|| Virginia...) | 1,459°5) : 
Connecticut. | 1,023,130||Mass. || 1,969,395||N. Dakota 11,791|| Washington, | - 21136 
elaware. 1 1780822 Michigan. . 88 $145,948 Ohio Sree 4,085,450|| West Virginia, "739'446 
,708, ota... ..| 1,763, ahoma....| 1,048,925||Wisconsin. .._ 30, 
1,445,922||Mississippi.  -| _'682'218||Oregon. '824'60 al naae ae 
4 339/997 Missourl. 1,972,489]! Pennsylvania. 4,753'866 Dee era 380d 
4,170,500 Montana, ..._ 319,065||Rhode Island 356,272 : yey Be 
2, 04,550||Nebraska..... 767,474//S, Carolina. .. 1,084,251 Total 72,182, 51 
,352,066!|Nevada.._._. 134,022||S. Dakota....| 384’956|| = pies i! 


SOR WO 


weet selec ee 


eye wow 
NICO Oo 


Sweden. 
Switzerland 

Syria : 
Thailand (Siam). 
Turkey... 


Total all flags.........-.-- 12,798 | 58,270 | 80,601 : 89,258 
“Includes United States Government-owned vessels transferred to the following flags. 


peas Xe ARNT SRS AO ee 8 27 38c PS sees eee 
eS Tete eine Siete cw ee aia eaeiers Seago nr ee ie sess ermrelplevalere) Ue 83 518 | 785 1 il 
TT ee Ae ig ge oes ee eR EO er MTC kM ee a 91 545 823 z il 


Shipbuilding Flourishes in Scottish Shipyards 

In the first 6 mos. of 1955 the Scottish shipbuilding industry exceeded production for the same 
period, 1954, despite recurring labor troubles. Clyde firms launched 49 ships, just under 230,000 
tons, compared with 43 ships of 241,000 tons in the first 6 mos., 1954. East of Scotland shipbuilders 
launched 20 ships of 52,500 tons, against 14 ships of 33,000 in first half, 1954. In June, 1955, 
Scottish firms launched 17 ships of 96,500 gross tonnage, One was the Empress of Britain, Canadian 
Pacific line, 26,000 tons. 

Scottish ship builders have orders for 1,600,000 tons of work in hand. Clyde firms account for 
slightly less than 500,000 tons. John Brown & Co. is supplying four ships for the Montreal 
passenger liner trade to the Cunard Steamship Co., Ltd. This firm completed the first ship, the 
Saxonia, in August, 1954; the Invernia in June, 1955 and scheduled the third, the Carinthia, for 
December, 1955, launching with Princess Margaret officiating. The fourth will follow a year 


later. 


ei 
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World Facts—Steamships and Motorships 


Steamship and Motorships Over 18,600 Gross Tonnage 


Source: Lloyd’s Register 


of Shipping (Data as of June 1, 1955) 


and Satatoga, world’s largest naval vessels, are approx. 1,036 feet overall. 


Reg, |Lgth|Bdth| Dpth 
Reg. |Léth|Bdth| Dptbh Palas 
Name ton. | feet | feet | feet ton. — a aE 
Queen Elizabeth, Br.t... ./83,673/987.4/118.6 | 68.4 apy Mime: Mes 
Mary, Br. Babalgre KGa baa ie eae Paige aca : 
tee erates oS iors | 480 20;961|640.6| 85.7'| “47.0 
Liberte, Bre (l). ss .-- 9 | 55.8 960|640.6| 85.7 | 47:2 
Tie de France, Fr.. as vee ee "906|574.9| 75.8 | 31.5 
Nieuw Amsterdam, Neth, ty et oe 20°683/586.4|- 80.3 | 20/5 
Mauretania, Br, ........ 37°51 914 | 28°6 20,634|586.4| 80.3 | 20.5 
Caronia, Br........-.--- 34/183|5 91. : 30, e00|640-8| sta | 46° 
British Sovereign, Br.t.. -|32,000|.....|.. wate Bp cesisaeel age | gon 
World Justice, Lib.t..... 32,000)6: ee “76 20'5511633.3| 873 | 45.7 
Pasteur, Fr...........-. 30,447|670.7| 88. A 20,5361639.3| 86.3 | 46.5 
*w ilem Barendsz.11, 623.4] 90.3 | 623 '500|646.0| 86.2 | 45.5 
AN GUD fastest siese ...~-- {30,000 - an) eee 30°489|656.0| 863| 462 
Arcadia, Br.......-..-:- 29,734|686.7| 90. 35.7 ‘foalssiie| soe | 43:7 
Cristoforo Colombo, It... |29,191|656.5| 90.2 A _ iit 3 20'453/631.0| 86.7 | 45:0 
Andrea Doria, {2 5} 90.2 one Mare ineemae TLV l, 120;4511635.1] 83.3 | 46.1 
AEE ees 320 | 4a9 ||Mare Nostrum, It... .... 2oastlesa.a| sea | 460 
pees Castle S re | as f France, Br. (5)|20,448|581.9| 75.2 | 41.7 
Pretoria Castle, Br...... 84.0 | 43.9 tes ° — : '2301640.5| 86:8 | 46.2 
Oreades, Br.........~.+- 90.8 | 35.5 || Wor Sy HPs +++ |20, 656.2] 86:4 | 46.0 
erla; Bits. tcc. cores 28,000|686.0| 90.7 | 35.5 ||Mirella Amico, It... .~. tisleses| Sea | 465 
Hin iar pee Bl e8i.7|" 90.8'|'35;6'||Borstan Guilt, Lib... 20:390|633.6 86.9 | 45.2 
World Glory, Lib.t...... 02.0 | 50.0 |} World Jury, 1) ee 2 3 here =e 3 
nhc bias ie a $08 | S68 |[Promee ee Ones 0:341|601.3| 73.7 | 40.6 
PGeorgls mee 82.4 48.6 New Austtalla, Br. (6)... 30.256 553.2 76.7 39.0 
* iS [ee eee 2 87. : SEL: ieee eee ; i : 
*Glnilo Cesare, It = 87.5 | 33.0 ||Sylvan Arrow, Br.t...... 225 a “ery 
*Capetown Castle, Br... .|27,002|7 82.5 | 42.0 B pee pe 
Dominion Monarch, B: 84.8 | 44.4 By 304 
America, U.S........-.. 93.5 | 30.4 73. 417 
Empress of Scotland, Br.. 83.8 | 44.5 $8 46:6 
Phoenix, Lib.......,..-. -0| 97.3 | 50.2 se 466 
POC EBT 205 uo alee are -3| 83.5 | 43.6 re. 32°9 
*Athlone Castle, Br...... -O] 82.5 | 414 86. 45:9 
*Stirling Castle, Br...... 25,554/696.0| 82.5 | 41.4 36. 45.9 
Al-Malik Saud, Saudi Ar.t/25,000|733.4] 95.8 | 51.8 7, 375 
*Juan Peron, Arg........ 24'570|648.1] 80.3 | 59.9 aa ee 
*Vulcania, It............ 24,496|631.4| 79.8 | 24.4 3 46.3 
*Saturnia, Tt. : 24,346 630. 79.8 29.5 : 5 
ih san, ayia oe q 5 5 eS | OSES CIGNA, INDE Ewe es ee |SU,UUU te eb ee eee 
Gante Grande, It 23,842/667.0) 78.3 | 27.2 ||Scythia, Br............. 19,930 pete ae ae 
Stratheden, Br. . 1732/639,.5| 82.2 | 33.6 |/Samaria, Br............ : coe Soesbans ite 
Constitution, U.S - -/23,719]/637,.8] 89.2 | 38.0 |/Antilles, Fr............. 9, & i ‘ 
Independence, U. 8...... 23,719/637.8| 89.2 | 38.0 ||*Johann van Oldenbar- a oa ae 
WOTION SBT | sete rstaseaies 3,696 82.2 | 33.7 nevelt, Neth.......... 19.787 Re * var = 
Washington, U.S........ 23,626/668.4) 86.3 | 33.3 ||Josefina Thorden, Swed. t.|19,700 0) 84. ane 
Strathmore, Br.......... 23,580/640.3| 82.2 | 33.7 ||Atlantic Engineer, U.S. . 19 ,498)628.4 re ne 
Conte Biancamano, It... .|23,562/650.9| 76.1 | 27.5 ||Atlantic Navigator, U.S. 19,498}628.4 i ae 
Olympia, Lib........... 2,979|569.2| 79.2 | 33.7 ||Atlantic Seaman, U.S... 19,498)628.4| 85.3 5. 
Abraham Larsen, Br, (2) .|22,974/60: 80.2 | 49.5 |/Atlantic Communicator, 2 Pm 
Ricsptara, rie naane an supe 640.5) 78.5 | 40.5 Raye Gee tee 19,400/618.1) 84.5 3 
er eu, adiatey aie GOON sara eiletaterese all an nanan a 
Strathatrd, PUR uistaieat 22,568/638.7| 80.2 | 33.1 BRO Ul) eateccs ee tea ee 19,379 ee ine 
Queen of Bermuda, Br. . .|22,501/553.4| 76.7 | 39.0 ||*Tarfa! pS WOs! es stecaat & 19,329}636.0| 80. 5 
Asturias, Bre oo. f. es ces 22,445/640.5] 78.5 | 40.5 ||Tonan Maru, TDS Sacteehs 19,320|534.8] 74.0 56.8 
Strathnaver, Br......... 22,270/638.%| 80.2 | 33.1 ||Arundel Castle, Br... ... 19,216/661.3| 72.5 41.6 
Yuri Dolgoruky, USSR (3)/22,117/645.6| 72.4 | 42.1 ||Empire Fowey, Br...... ./19.121/604.7| 74.1 | 40.7 
*Kungsholm, Swed....../2 -7| 77.1 | 45.4 ||Argea Prima, It.t....... 19,000/639.0| 86.3 | 46.2 
PVORDIO BIS Sis site ese -4| 80.3 | 42.5 |/Olympic Sun, Lib.t 19,000/}615.0| 84.0 | 45.0 
*Rangitane, Br.,........ -§| 78.2 | 48.7 ||/*Kosmos V, Nor... (9,000|646.7| 78.3 41.0 
*Rangitoto, Br.......... -5| 78.2 | 48.3 ||Andros Venture, Br. . .|18,845}603.9] 84.2 | 44.2 
Ore-Chief, Lib. ......... -0/116.4 | 57.2 ||New Jersey Sun, U. 18,810/618.1|} 84.5 | 45.3 
Vera Cruz, Port,,....... 21,76 7 5.7 | 31.5 estern Sun, U.S...... ,810/618.0) 84,4 42.2 
Ore-Titan, Lib.......... = 6.4 | 57.1 ||Delaware Sun, U.S...... 18,798]/618.1) 84.4 45.3 
Saxonia, Brewers. > r 0.3 | 42.5 ||George Livanos, Pan..... 18,790|617.7| 84.4 | 44.4 
Dalla, Wren ves: "7|'86.9 | 468 ||ntacter Petes, Pa 2-1.” Is'7ealeir7| eta | 443 
Liberty, Lib.+. gets nee oleae (762|617.7| 84.4 | 44.3 
cic 5 »736/617.7| 84.4 | 44.3 
-O)......)......]/Andros Island, Pan...... 18,7351617.7| 84.4 44.3 
a) O62 | 226 fanpage Pan Cialis) bet | Sa 
Brokers buat F ; 5 Spe ayers ta lanterns 3 : 5 iy 
Riverine si ‘ 46.5 teers. |18,7221618.0! 84.4 | 45.2 
Rees arais i , 46.5 18,717|617.7| 84.4 | 44.3 
SSSR B 46.5 18,713/617.7| 84.4 | 44.3 
P : 45.6 18,700|617.7) 84.4 | 44.3 
-0) 86.7 | 45.0 ,700/617.7| 84.4 | 44.3 
Cabimas, Lib........... ,147|630.9) 87.0 | 45.5 18,700|617.7| 84.4 44.3 
British Sovereign, Br... .|21, e ‘ 47.2 18,666|619.7] 80.7 | 45.2 
Sovetsky Sojus, USSR... 41.9 18,661/619.7| 80.7 | 45.2 
46.9 18,638/628.3| 82.6 | 44/4 
46.9 8,612}619.7|. 80.7 | 45.2 
54.9 ||Las Piedras, Lib...._.. 18,611/617.7} 84.4] 443 
47.0 ||Volsella, Br............. 18,605|619.7] 80.8 45,2 
47.0 ||Bugenie Livanos, Lib... .|18'600/617.7 84.4 | 44.3 
47.0 ||John P. G., Pan,........ 8,600/617.7] 84.4 44.3 
44.3 ||*Berlin, Ger.(8)......... 18,600|560.9| 74.3 37.7 


Queen Mary 1,020 feet; United States 990 feet. The U.S. Navy carriers Forrestal 


*Motorships. }See note at head of table 


. }Estimated specifications. 


Former names: (1) Europa; (2) Empire Victory; (3) Hamburg; (4) Atla 


(5) Duchess of Bedford: (6) 


ntic, previously Matsonia; 
Monarch of Bermuda; (7) DeGrasse; (8) Gripsholm. 
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American Railway Statistics 
Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 


Loco- | Freight | Pass. 
Miles |mo’es| C Passengers} Freight 
Built [fp ‘Ser.| im Ser. Sery> | Carried Carried 


mative? Employees’ 
ployees Wages 


ne 
$8 
SB 
3 
3s 
b-) 
tan 
2 
% 


*378,000|4.213.530,000 
5,000] 1,371,000] 4.399,296.000 
100 4 3 800|1'308/000 Perens 
33 | 42'951|1,745.778| 37.359] 488,019,000|2,710,919,000|1.237,000|4,644,890,000 
71 | 42'47311'777,878| 36.326] 485,468,000|2,940,872,000| 1,292,000] 5,328,072,000 

76 | 39'697|1,783.352| 34,942] 470;979,000|2,769,619,000]1,242,000/5,382,489, 
50 | 37'25111'801.874| 34,106] 458,252,291|2,750,959,67011,221,30015,380,827,635 

Passenger and Freight Data 
Miles |Rev.| Ave- | Frt. Milk 
Year 1 feat pee laa tN erexel rc Trip me! “preroies reise Piste 
enue vy as. 3 t le 
By Passenger|Mile rape Mile B Felt see ecb a Kill’d| Inj. 
Dollars Dollars Thousands} Cts. | Miles Cts. Mil Mil 

1935...| 358.423,361|2.831,139,271| 18,509,497| 1.94] 41.31) 1.00 385,874,136 403,851,169 3107 23,080" 
1940...| 417:955,185|3,584.201.061| 23,815,598| 1.75) 52.22) 0.95/395,410.187/491,126,907| 4,612) 29.590 
1945. .|1,719°316,000|6,617,213,000| 91,826,353] 1.87|102,33| 0.97/484,444,000|661,341,000) 4.691) 61.48% 
946... /1 000| 64'753,699| 1.95] 81.47| 0.99]451.135,000|599, 165,000) 4,362) 52,000 
972 2.10] 65.07| 1.09|417,500,000|625, 104,000] 4,165) 48,797 
24319] 2.34] 63.86| 1.26|409,371,000|593,448,000| 3,768) 43,091 
2:45| 63.11) 1.35|382/213,000|506,407,000| 3,307] 32,111 
2'56| 65.14| 1.34|359,055,000|522,816,000| 3,398] 33,255 
2°60| 71.35] 1.35|356,391,000|536,582,000| 3,358) 34,437 
2.67| 72.26) 1.44|3 6,000] 2;926| 29,986 


: 45,533,000| 510,316, 
2:66] 69.13] 1.49:333,919,144|499,549,762| 2,930] 29.199 
Revenues, Expenses and Dividends 


Total Net Railway Ratio 
Yea Operat Operating Tax Net Dividends 
Fr oper Expenses Accruals Deerstin Income | Declared Of: nee 

Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Pet. 
3,499,125,784/2,630,177,160| 240,759,909 505,414,828] 52,177,010/202,561,628 75.11 
4°354.712,093|3,131,597,647| 402,953,404 690,553,986|243, 147,559|216,521,597 71.91, 
8/986,954,000|7,115,391,000| 835,434,000 858,864,000|502,250,000|295,294, 000 79.17 
7,709, 171,000/6,422,494,000 ,480,000| 624,868,000 334,966,000) 283,171,000 83.31 
8,784,214,000/6, 4 3,000] 790,534,000|537,405,000| 280, ,000 78.21 
9°784.332,000|7,552,630,000]1,043,036,000 1,014,815,000)76 ,949,000/335,3 e 77.19 
8,680,791,000/6,968,296, ”089,000] 693,957,000|496, 103,000) 306,995, peas 


10.702,877,000 8,134,811,000/1,282,144,000 1,091,657,000|900,472,000| 394,132,000 76.01 
10:787,891,218 8,218,223,00311,205,366,249 1122'512,176|939,886,8851445,145,073 76.8 


Values, Stocks, Bonds and Capital 


Investment!; Common Preferred Funded Tot. Railway Net Amount of 
Yr. | In Road and Stock Stock Debt Capital | Capitaliza- | Stock Pay 
tion Dividends 


Equipment | Qutstand. Outstand. Outstand. Outstand. 


Dollars Dollars Doll: 
1935|25,500.465,262]7,986,785,640)2,036,5 
19 40| 25.646,013,606/8,004,987,573 2;064,336,097}13,302,080,418 23,371.404,088| 17,629,613, 122 3,741.132,000 
1945|26,967,756,000|7,743,000,000 2,004,000,000}11,14 
1946|27,277,974,000|7,733,000,000 980,000,000} 10,832,000,000 20,545,000,000| 15,509,000,000 5,221,681,000 

7,539,000,000 3, 0. 00 0,000 


000, 
1950|30,174,312,000|7,492,000,000 2'002,000,000}10,905,000,000 20;399,000,000]15,618,000,000 6,768,658,000 
1951|31,077,781,000|7,491,000,000 2/006, 000,000) 10,775,000,060 20,272,000,000/ 15,489,000,000 6,700,472,000 
1952|31,822,114,000|7,514,000,000)1, 87,000,000] 10,571,000,000 20,072,000,000| 15,487,000,000 6,734,590,008 


1953!32.416,356,284|7,545,559,914 1'928/668,536|10,492,876,204119,967,104,654!....-.-.----- 7,252,252,720 
Distribution of Operating Revenues, Class I Railways 

1951 1952 1953 
Rae See teers 
Total operating revenues....- Pre an eat teh OS nie ingeho'as $10,390,610,786 $10,580,762, 001 $10,664, 168,861 
Labor (salaries and wages). ..~-.------++sserrrrrrete i ’996,175| 5,063,480,434 5,061,555,043 
Fuel and power, locomotives. ...-...----:+-+++-ss2+05 584,208,865 »097,192 482,261,390 
Other materials, supplies, miscellaneous. .......-+-++> 1,714,129,838 1,702,571,268 1,788,720,373 
Loss, damage, inj. to persons, ims., penS.....----+---+- 245,782,014 258, i 68,234,555 
Depreciation and retirements. ......-.---s--ersceers> 485,160,245 513,058,686 534,457,355 
Se Pe ag URGE OIE Rg ITSO GU COC OCIS 1,203,276,574|  1,261,834,931 1,185,001,052 
Hire of equipm., joint facility net rentals......--.--+- 203,515,464! 188,188,374 234,539,645 
eee Ai eae ae 


yas a eee 
Total e nges And taxes.........- eer cere es cceees 9,448,069,175| 9,502,541,642 9,554,769.413 
Net Divas operating income. .....-.-++-++-++++++* 942,541,611 1,078,220,359 1,109,399 448 


United States Exhibits Atom Projects in International Trade Fairs 

The U. S. Government, supported by Congress and with the cooperation of about 1,000 American 
industries, is taking part in 18 international trade fairs throughout the world during the fiscal 
year 1955-56. The largest number took place in the fall of 1955, August to December, when 
American products were displayed in Djakarta, Indonesia; Stockholm, Sweden; Salonika, Greece; 
Bari, Italy; Karachi, Pakistan; Vienna, Austria; Berlin, Germany; New Delhi, India; Phnom 
Penh, Cambodia; Addis Ababa, Ethiopia; Bogota, Colombia and Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican 
Republic. The first half of 1956 had fairs scheduled at Colombo, Ceylon; Osaka, Japan; Milan, 
Italy; Lyon, France; Hanover, Germany, and Paris. Besides many typically American products the 
Government stresses Atoms-for-Peace exhibits, including a complete radiochemical hot laboratory, 
a 30-ft. graphite reactor mockup, a pair of magic hands to handle radioactive materials. Television 
exhibits using native performers in Asiatic countries also are featured. 


Z 


678 United States—Railroad Train Speeds 
Fastest Scheduled Train Runs in the United States 


Source: Trains Magazine and Association of American Beueees figures are » based on 1955 timetables 7 


Railroad | Train | From To tance [rime Speed i 
ome DIESEL TRACTION (76 m.p.h. and over) ; 
| 57.7 | 41 re 
Twin Zephyrs (2)..... Sedo du Chein...|La Crosse ........ * 
Golden Gate Dee aa : Corcor ee HA oe 
Twin Zephyrs (2) B77 42 82.4 
Empire Builder 546 40 81.9 
ana 346 | 40| 81.9 
Twin Zephyrs (2) 3 39 81.8 
City of Miami... .. = $1 301 ore 
City of New Orlea 94:9 70 81.3 
.|Fast Mail........ 37'9 23 12 
Z eae eae (2Yrng-oae me 37.9 38 12 
olden Gate:........ : 
aoe of gt vests 
eans; Pan: 
Limite sae ee onan mare re Ere ee er oe Ee me = . 
Sitios Afternoon watha. .|New ats ae ee : 7 Ne 
sanyaute See North Coast Limited..|Prairie du Chein.. .|La Crosse........ Bre — 
mM Union Pacific....... City of Denver....... North Platte...... Mearmmey oc Hoes un Fr 
. Sante Fe........... Ch . Bg Sein dotha lara ese aoe City...... Loupe. ac tore ans 79:9 
Unlon Pebiie As Spee | rire ieee Sloan 990 | 76 | 78:9 
oe Ks aoe Angeles- 
Sica. ae Re Grand Island..... North Platte...... 137.2 | 105 EL 
Afternoon Hiawatha. .|Portage.......... New Lisbon....... 43.1 a pe 
.|Streamliner 400s @). .| Kenosha: .......% Waukegan........ 15.66 ae 
Morning Hiawatha. ..|Sparta........... Portage — 2. sees eee oT = 
pees aes Zephyr. . Galesburg. ....... Kewanee......... 31. - 
Roc ounta! 
“Rocket Re eee {POMC tia: centers tae oeass Ottaws. 2. othe 44.3 34 re 
Afternoon Hiawatha. .|La Crosse. . . .-|New Lisbon. ..... 59.8 ae 
-|City of Denver....... Grand Island ..{Columbus........| 62.4 48 es 
ax tehr beter see Mattoon... .: PREIS: 5 sake 37.6 29 6 
oun’ 
“Rocket Se Bureau... .»|Moline. . . - 64.7 50 77.6 
Union Pacific....... City of Denver>...... Fremont. . . -|Columbus. 45,2 35 oe 
Union Pacific. ......|City of Los Angeles...|Cheyenne. . . re 7 Toe 79 te 
Burlington.......... North Coast Limited, La Crosse. ....... 112.3 87 a 
Burlington.......... Denver Zephyr....... Galesburg. ....... A 124.5 97 5 
Burlington......... Nebraska Zephyr- 
American Royal 
BODY GT = visvesaieictareiate ‘AUPFODR: 55%. 2 nae Mendota. ........ 44.9 35 76.9 
Banta Ve... .....:. El Caplin. Tier] Lath PUIRGM , ureseon ete Garden City...... 152.5 | 119 76.9 
Chicago & N. W...../Twin Cities 400... 12: Racine. 5 os a FEvanston.:....... 49.9 39 76.8 
Burlington.......... Denver Zephyr....... Chicago. aes ees Galesburg. .......] 162.2 | 127 76.7 
Burlington.,........ Kansas City Zephyr. .|Princeton........|Kewanee......... 26.8 1 .6 
Tinols Central...... eames of Miaml-New ° ; 
rleans; Panama 
nimited . a Mattoon.........|Effingham........ 26.8 21 76.6 
MASON... lee o's orth Coast Limited- 
‘ete re Empire Builder. ...|East Dubuque... .|Prairie du eres 54.6 43 76.3 
Milwaukee......... Afternoon Hiawatha. .| Portage.......... Watertown. -| 46.9 37 76.1 
ELECTRIC TRACTION (68 m.p.h. and over) 
Pennsylvania....... Broadway Limited... .|Paoli. evan wi) EROITISDUIE 3. aes 83.4 71 70. 
Pennsylvania See a aoe pica PD Harrisburg. erties Lancaster..,...... 35.2 30 70.4 
P Ivan roadwa, ed- 

mo Cangredtn ial ayieataers Newark. ....:.... North po adelgnia 76.0 65 70.1 
Seas See 3 as eRe eon North hilddetpiia Newark.......... 76.0 65 70.1 
Ch 0 8) iasees eater Special...... chigan y 

See : ; a SHOPS i aes s e New Carlisle,..... 18.7 16 70.1 
Pennsylvania. ......|Afternoon Congres- 

Satie! aay Roane een Baltimore. .......|Wilmington....... 68.4 59 69.5 
Pennsylvania...:.../5 trains.......i..... Wilmington....... Baltimore........) 68.4 59 69.5 
Pennsylvania BATAINS) hs sete acs hah Paoli ts. = Saanitiee Lancaster......... 48.2 41 69.5 
Pennsylvania.......|Broadway Limited...,|Harrisburg....... Paoli)... raises 83.4 72 69.5 
Chicago NS & Mil., .|Electroliner.:........ Kenosha. .44.05 Edison Court. 15.0 13 69.2 
Pennsylvania. Broadway Limited... . North Philadelphia] Newark. ......... 76.0 66 69.1 
Pennsylvania, Gotham Limited. .... PAO) ete te eae ees Lancaster,........ 48.2 42 68.8 
Pennsylvania. 7 trains. . . .|Baltimore. ...|Wilmington....... 68.4 60 68.4 
Pennsylvania, 9 trains. ..|Wilmington,.....; Baltimore......... 68.4 60 68.4 _ 
Pennsylvania. . . -|3 trains. . -|Harrisburg....... Lancaster... 25.24 35.2 31 68.1 
Pennsylvania, ...... 4 trains North Philadelphia Newark... ins -.acs 76.0 67 68.1 

Some Fast Railway Runs in the United States 
Se 

Date Railroad Run Miles es eee 
Fa ee See aa 
May, 1893/N. Y. Central & H. R Crittenden—‘Empire State Exp.”’. 1 32|112,5 
Apr. 1911/N. Y. Central-Lake Shore...” Toledo—Elkhart, Ind. mrocie eke 133 1 46 75.28 
Tne: 1927|/Pennsylvania......., Washington D.C_—N_Y. ity. .|.224 3.7 . 

; May, 1934/Chicago, Burlington & ‘Quincy: . |Denver—Chicago eat eho ae aes 1015. ay 13 5 44) 77.6 

v July, 1934 Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paui.. Chicago—Milwaukee.,........... 85.0 | 1 7 35) 75.46 
July, 1934 Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Paul.. Hdgebrook—Oakwood, Ill...:.._.; 61.4 39 46) 92.62 
Oct,, 1934)Union Pacific............... Dix—Potter, Nebr.........:..... 9 4 30}120 
Oct., 1934/Union Pacific......... Cheyenne—Omaha.....: 1121 21°7° 506.7 | 6 00 84.45 
Jan., 1935|Pennsylvania,........ Philadelphia—Washington........ 134.2 | 1 73. 
Jan., 1935 Pennsylvania, ......... Wilmington—North Point, Ma‘: 61.6 5 09] 80.8 
Apr., 1935|New Haven.....°.).°** Providence—Boston,............. 43.8 32 35) 86.65 
Oct., 1936 eles gi ae & Quiney. .|Chicago—Denver,........./ 2/732 1017.23|12 12 27] 83.3 
May, ae eke Be PC Me a or ees a cereeree Pee sere a ee . os He ee 

’ ASANO Sosa asthe eaten iho Gata aJunta, Colo.—Dodge uy an. 9 

May, 1955|Baltimore & Ohio if : ois 


See Washington, D. C.-Chicago."......| 768.0 {12 29 30] 61:5 
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French and American Train Speeds Compared 
ee 


Source: Donald M. St 


Electrification of the Paris-Lyons main line, busiest rail route in Continental Europe has enabled 
France to claim not only the fastest trains in Europe but, also, seriously to threaten American 
world supremacy in train speed, particularly at distances ranging from 150 to 600 miles. Led by the 
Mistral, no less than 13 trains cover the 317.4 miles between the two cities at better than 60 miles 
per hour, intermediate stops included. Another French train, the Sud Express, for over half a 
century one of the fastest long-distance trains in the world, now covers the 359.8 miles from Paris 
to Bordeaux in 299 minutes. This is now the world’s longest nonstop rail schedule. Below is a table 
of comparative performance of these French fiyers with leading American trains for similar distances. 


Railroad Train From To Miles Time | Speed | Stops 
Union Pacific...... City of Denver..|North Platte..|Columbus..... 199.5 155 77.2 2 
French National....}Mistral........ ig ees Dijonz; see ..4- 195.3 152 Tid 0 
French National....|/Mistral........ POA ee ake EY ONS ese fcc 317.4 250 |, 76.2 1 
Union Pacific. ..... City of Denver..|Sterling...... Columbus... .. 338.2 275 73.7 4 
Union Pacific...... City Los Angeles,Cheyenne.....|Grand Island. .} 362.6 295 73.7 2 
French National....|Sud Express. ...|Paris........ i 299 72.2 0 
Union Pacific. ..... City of Denver..|Denver...... 402 NS si 5G 
French National....|Sud Express. .../Paris... 412 70.3 1 
Burlington......... Denver Zephyr. . |Chicago 428 69.0 4 
Union Pacific...... City of Denver..|Denver. 480 69.9 7 
French National... .|Mistral........ Paris... 05 480 66.9 4 


Tn 1939 the German streamliner ‘‘Fliegende Kélner’’ ran from Berlin to Hamm. 267.4 miles in 196 
minutes—81.8 mph. This was the fastest regular train schedule ever operated over 250 miles. 


FRENCH ELECTRIC RAILROAD LOCOMOTIVES BREAK ALL SPEED RECORDS 
Source: French National Railroads 

All speed records for railroads were broken in France in March, 1955, in two separate tests by 
electric locomotives, each pulling the same three passenger coaches. On Mar. 28 CC 7107 reached 
198 miles per. hour, and on Mar. 29 BB 9004 hit 207 mph. Tests were made on a 40-mile straight 
section of track between Bordeaux and Dax, which has a direct electric current of 1,500 volts. 

CC 7107, built by the Societe Alsthom, as 2 6-wheel trucks, weighs 107 metric tons and is of the 
type that makes the regular Paris-Lyon run at 76 mph. The older theory that non-driving axles 
were essential to take curves at high speed was discarded and all axels of the engine were made 
to carry driving wheels, contributing both to speed and to adherence to rails. The same device 
was used in building BB 9004, the result of cooperation by Creusot, Schneider-Westinghouse and 
Jeumont. BB 9004 had 2 4-wheel trucks, weighs 83 metric tons and has 300 hp less than CC T7107. It 
costs 25% less than the CC 7000 series, and 40 examples were being built in 1955. 

The locomotives were expected to develop 10,000 hp at 185 mph, and a pantagraph was designed 
capable of absorbing 4,000 amperes at high speed. Although special tests had been made of all 
moving parts, no special brakes were designed. Windows were lowered at the proper time to create 
a drag and helped slow down the engines to a safe braking speed. 

The previous world speed record was 151.6 mph, made by CC 7121, between Dijon and Beaune on 
Feb. 21, 1954, also with 3 coaches attached. 


Express Service by Rail and Plane 
Source: Railway Express Agency, Inc. 

Express service in the United States began | mileage of 327,408, which includes 177,787 on rail- 
operating on March 4, 1839, and is carried on road lines. 
trains and planes coordinated through the Rail- Air Express service was started on a commercial 
way Express Agency into a nationwide system, | basis Sept. 1, 1927, when the express company 
with 14,529 offices serving 23,000 communities, and | contracted with the existing airlines to carry 
employing 42,232 men and women. Traffic carried: | express on regularly scheduled flights. Traffic 


Is: b 
Year Rail Shipments | tota Gross Aver. 
TA OPS Sees onic Snore Air Wst., Wet. per 
AG a,c Seine ie gaa ve Eee Year Shipments Ibs. Shipment 
MOAT nope nike ge cum ang c<'ss as0 1085 e- 2,146,650 40,126,755 18.693 
1? PO ee ra See ase Og COs Ea 5 1946...... 3,180,996 53,795,582 16.912 
PSD Ria ccis opace-eie'a die, ences : ASST AA 3,758,772 67,066,311 17.843 
MOBO a. sas ee 1948..... 4, ,215 74,197,432 18.351 
HOD! ccc eicajca si = 1940 in ec 3,600,292 71,240,777 19.787 
ThE Gp alae Sete 1950....: 4,230,897 99,288,490 23.467 
G5 Sie ois: sae 195d 4,298,640 109,857,287 25.556 
1 sii, i688 234 : Be LRT RU Ba 
0 ril, 1955, 13,924 motor vehicles, includ- | 1953...... 1424, "151, s 
ee oul tot and te a too} 1964-5 -- 4,594,162 105,141,392 22.89 
maintain collection 2 f Air express is carried on passenger and cargo 
ments. These trucks cov pent of the scheduled airlines of U.S. and 
anada. ; 


year. The Exp 
Rural Road Mileage in the United States 


Source: Bureau of Public Roads; data are for year 1953 
Under | Under | Under Under | Under | Under 


state local federal State Total state local federal 
Bars Tore control | control | control control | control | control 

einate 0,591 49,398] ....... Nevada..... 25,545 5,867 49/678 3-5-.eee 
aeoone no $8648 16,306 8,480||N. Hamp... 12,374 3,661 8,585, 128 
Arkansas... 66,513 55,993 1,067||New Jersey . 17,135 1,811 15,324). c2oee 
California...| 113,099 81,188 19,268||New Mexico 60,663 10,685 45,820 4,158 
Colorado... . 69,772 61,453 788||New York. . 86,390 13,559 TZ83L\ cece 
Connecticut 10,479 T9205, cher cphiere N. Carolina. 67,053 65; 780i ase 1,268 
Delaware... 3,842 il ,480| 107,491 474 
Florida.:... 42,553 16,01 orks Bis CER oy 
Georgia.. 83,131 9,8. 81,76 : 
Idaho.....- 40, 7,706 32,308 14 a 
Tilinois..... 103,862 eae Cup c 41,736 45,74 332 
Indiana. 85, 7B, FOO |\e-a10 everer se R.1. x. 3 66. T,095 | ance meee 
Jowas.....-- 100,967 O2, UGS isis. cesses §. Carolina.. 47,955 21,720 26:235) (sree oe 
Kansas..... 125,560 116,123 12}|S. Dakota... 89,687 6,555 82,006 1,126 
Kentucky. 60, 43,470 327||Tennessee.. . 64,726 7,819 56,224 683 
Louisiana 39,970 abot peas hot at anil fort Sh ee: “aed 

as 1944 “ GR Pere «ieee R ; ‘ 
aearyiand 16873 12,327 Vermont 12,964 1,8 11,083 
Mass A 18,026 15,92 Virginia... 49,218 47,612 1,094 
Michigan...| _ 92,951 84,68 Washington.| 52,418] _ 5,986) 39,455) 6,977 
Minnesota..| 110,579 97,532 W. Virginia. 33,238] 31,042 “ 
Mississippi 62,185 53,916 Wisconsin... 86,691 10,116 76,176 399 
Missouri....| 99,482 78,230 Wyoming...| 26,344] 4,781) 19,575 1,988 

vee ‘ ets 4 ___ 1,988 
Nopraska. Js o9883 borrs Totals. ../3,012,520| 600,518 2,322,012| 89,990 


—_—- 


“i | 


— ro 4 -—. 2. eee 


‘ 
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Automobile Registrations, Taxes, Gasoline Consumption, 1954 


Source: Bureau of Public Roads 


Registered Motor fuel consumption 
ifles, buses ¢a) Non- 
es, bu 
State & trucks! |Dec. 31, 1954 highway Total* 


1,000 1,000 1,000 
Number Gallons Gallons Gallons 
712,694 49,916 762,610 
8 1328 34,150 347,478 
eo 4,045,953 370,786 4,416,739 
g 626,487 T7376 : 
é ee 157'708 238038 
1,070, A 228, 
i. 11,119 dr'soa | Upan'gis 
211,11 * : 
8 454,431 2,799,429 
4 1,376,122 138,655 1,514,777 
a8. 1,001,602 5 a A 5 
EE aR 957,596 7 0, 32,839 712, 
Foutions: Se See 873,800 7 662,236 52,491 714,727 
Maine..... 306,002 6 263,834 1, 275,476 
Maryland... 871,005 6 662,363 39,833 702, 
Massachuset 1,479,889 5 ,092,449 27,703 1,120,152 
Michigan... 2,847,745 4.5 2,061,282 183,449 = 
Minnesota... .......265.- 1,306,491 5 1954 193,203 1,086,157 
Mississippi.....-........ 584,53) 7 29 35,400 
Saou! iar EE rear are 1,433,878 3 1,302,156 164,050 | 1,466, 
Montana... 2.55... -5.-. 314,32 6 ‘ 83: 280,401 
SN ODE SERB sas ip mis cs sis soe 636,990 6 »56; 72,555 551,1 
InGy 7-760 Po eee a ee 115,182 4.5 113,121 1,28; 24, 
New Hampshire......... 201,967 5 ; _ 3,81 160,397 
PNG WaJCISCY.. cc se ees 1,928,07 4 1,613,756 55,685 1,669,441 
New Mexico............. 309,517 6 286,153 23,112 309,2 
New York.... --| 4,392,875 4 4 ,183 295,189 3,328,372 
North Carolina 1,304,252 if 1,097,657 a ¥ 1,162, 
North Dakota. 99,6: 5 4,99) 133,590 r 
MO i cate ceS. 3,300,486 5 2,520,153 172,382 2,692,535 
WORTRNO DIB os) ce .5 oa cle a 963.4 6.5 3 113,731 815,111 
INGOs. etercs eva ss 764,849 6 2718 599,471 
Pennsylvania....,....... 3,553,981 5 2,557,720 121,218 2,678,938 
Rhode Island............ 294,072 4 209,415 1,64 11,0. 
South Carolina.......... 719,706 7 561,135 32,711 593,846 
South Dakota........... 314,636 5 225,916 95,416 +33: 
Tennessee. ....2.......5-- 1,118,185 cg 839,020 57,73! 
Als 1: Sk a ae ee 3,506,599 4 2,923,964 365,086 3,289,050 
Utah... . he 306,646 5 429 39,83 137 
Vermont. 131,287 5 109,840 4,16 ,007 
Virginia... 1,153,113 6 964,078 49/22 1,013,298 
Washingto: 1,085,158 6.5 748,776 70,065 841 
West Virginia. 13, 5 413,798 10,984 424,782 
Wisconsin....... ..| 1,836,771 4 994,397 151,895 | 1,146/292 
WY VOMINGS Ooh. acs och eas 68,487 5 153,117 15,378 r 
Distot Colin. sos sk cas 195,563 200,474 21617 203/091 
Je) OR ae SS aeeae 158,589,863 2,492,145. | 44,365,465 4,753,453 |*49,118,918 


1Registrations include: Automobile, private and commercial (including taxicabs) 48,323,909; pub- 
licly owned 174,961; buses, private and commercial 140,003, publicly owned 108,343; trucks, private 
and commercial, 9,411,710, publicly owned 430,937. Total private and commercial 57,875,622, publicly 
owned 714,241. 

2Does not include Federal Tax, 

*Losses allowed for evaporation, handling, etc., not included in total 516,731 gallons. 


*Motor fuel consumed, total above, includes (in gallons) for private and commercial use 48,109,- 
237; for public use 1,009,681. e = 


U. 8S. MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS BY YEARS 


Jan. 1 U.S. Jan. 1 U.S. Jan.1! U.S, Jan. 1 U.S. Jan. 1 U.S. 
Seneen 1950. 


-|49,161.691]/1953.... 156,279,864 


1941. . . . [34,894,134//1945... /31,035,420//19- 09. | |41085,531|/1951-...151,913.965||19n4. 58,589.8 
1942. a3 33,003,656 1946. . . .|84,373,002]|1949. 7. . .144/690,296/|1952., - - | 153,265,4061|1956 Gast) 81300000 


Motor Bus Passenger Operations, Intercity Class I Carriers 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 


Year ended December 31 1951 1952 1953 1954 


9 7 65 164 
228,297 226,150 223,740 220,380 
$346,604,812/$345,310,4291$337,485,048 $304,946,690 
$20,917,503] $19,413,560] $18,959,914 $19,106,716 
(ileus ebag et at 

1168, 1860, ,954, 187,75) 
. |$352,232,7541$354,916, 138|$359, 177.672 $337,3 Siar 
$47,535,978] $47,944,779] $40,776,722 $31,408,599 
942,547,768] 908,815,442] 894'861,661 816,033,406 
48,620,328] 41,988,769| 37,823,571 38,752,664 
35,712,442! 43,439,804] 50,266,881| 48'870 604 


Intercity revenue passengers carried (line service). 


- | 307,057,708] 284/685,982| 275, i611, 
Local and suburban revenue passengers carried... 84,968,283] 72, Te Osi er'oos'aae aeeen eee 
Charter or special revenue passengers carried........ 8,292,602 9,617,018] 10,767,376 11,307,737 


i. . "Amelie dies 
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: Automobile Touring Mileage in the United States 
Hl Source: American Automobile Association 
, 2/Ol] ,;|8]e]¢ ;| 34 Cees 
. : Slat S} Eye ts elclgie a|3 
eal e le BlE(Eler ale lela lc ley gla 
Cities in the South | § | ¢ 2/3/21 /8/2]* § gleia & | 2 P 
q ay e | £ 
SI ElEIS EIS EIEIEEISTEl EI Slale 
21S (Ele (ele sibleisielsie ey al& 
@ ce) wnt = a o a 3 
Sela l6iSlf#ielsl|Flzizlzilaleleie 
Asheville, N. C....... 209] 347] 278] 165] 423] 111| 522] 774] 308] 706] 383] 300] 622) 469] 707 
Atlanta, Ga.......... 209 155| 305} 218| 327| 194] 403] 681| 258] 524) 561] 273] 482) 648) 614 
Birmingham, Ala..... 347) 155 460| 379| 465| 262] 244] 796] 206] 362] 719] 434) 566) 769) 709 
Charleston, $.C......| 278] 305] 460 113] 267] 390| 717] 618] 601) 776) 402) 111) 466) 533) 551 
Columbia, S. C....... 165| 218] 379) 113 304] 277| 649] 656] 479] 749] 363] 150) 508) 468) 593 
Jacksonville, Fla. . 423| 327| 465] 267] 304 §28| 671| 352| 585) 573) 664] 154] 196] 763] 285 
Knoxville, Tenn. 111] 194] 262) 394) 277) 528 415] 871| 194] 518] 433] 411] 683) 509} 812 
Memphis, Tenn 522| 403] 244] 717| 649) 671] 415 1059} 219] 403] 869] 730] 829) 928] 992 
Miami, Fla..... 774| 681) 796| 618] 656] 351] 871)1059 929| 944/1015| 506] 272)1123) 67 
Nashville, Tenn. 308] 258] 206] 601) 479] 585] 194) 219) 929 568] 628] 528] 780] 703) 869 
New Orleans, La.....| 706} 524] 362| 776| 749] 573] 518) 403| 944] 568 667| 672|1138| 855 
Richmond, Ne wecaee 383] 561| 719] 402] 363) 664] 433] 869|1015| 628/1100 499) 863| 105| 948 
Savannah, Ga........ 300| 273] 434] 111) 150) 154) 411 501 28) 667| 499 50| 604) 438 
PPAMDS,) BIB. oi sce ess 622| 482| 566] 466] 508| 196 “ee 829] 272) 780) 672| 863] 350 971) 210 
Washington, D. C....| 469| 648] 769) 533) 468] 763 928/1123| 703|1138| 105) 604) 971 1056 
W. Palm Beach, Fla..| 707] 614| 709) 551] 593| 285 aie 992| 67| 869| 855| 948) 438] 210/1056 
MILEAGE ON IMPORTANT AUTOMOBILE ROUTES 
NEW YORK—SAN FRANCISCO 
0 New York, N. Y GAZ MSIPNOS ion eee —e ve 2,420]|1,744 Sidney, Neb.......... ,270 
14 Newark, 656 Van Wert, Ohio...... 2,406 ||1,844 Cheyenne, Wyo...... 1,178 
20 Elizabeth 691 Fort Wayne, Ind: ....2,371||1,8 mie 1,168 
62 Trenton, N. J. 758 Plymouth,......... . 2,304 | |2,00' 
94 Philadelphia, Pa....... 799 et ae Pndk ecnta 2,263 /12,1 7 
159 Lancaster 823) DVers ind. ..-cmin een 2,239 | |2,1: 
BRAY ORE. cides noe o.0spe sini 829 Chicdgo Beleniss oa , 2,233 |/2,2: 
212 Gettysbur 853 Joliet 1 12;209}|2,3 
258 NieConnelisburg Bee aoe 2,804|| 87 urora. 2 
DOF Bedford. 2. 0 oe sere oe 2,270|| 974 Fulton, Dl 
357 Greensburg.......----- 2,705|| 977 Clinton, Iow 
386 Pittsburgh, Pa.. 2'678||1,060 Cedar Rapids. .......2,002)|2,801 Wadsworth... -,.....- 
426 Chester, W.Va 2°636||1,126. Marshalltown. .......1,936||2,833 Reno.........-....-- 229 
42 E, Liverpool, oO 2,635||1,166 Ames 96 |12,867 Truckee, Calif........ 195 
444 Lisbon. i: 2,618)|1,209 Jefferson...........-. 1,843 ]|2,938 Auburn............-. 124 
480 Canton. . 2'582||1,331 Council Bluffs, lowa..1,731||2,976 Sacramento.........- 89 
488 Massillon.....-..-..--- 27574||1,337 Omaha, Nebr........1,725]|3,08 e}0's c7..ac scoeeeee 32 
5. ape et: Seg roa 1,642|/3,054 Oakland......... restate 8 
Kearne yen ac oe se sais 1/544//3,062 San Francisco, Calif... 0 
North Biatte Prittics foc 1,449 
Big Springs, Neb..... 1,367 


0 New York, N. Y....... 1.031 |/437: Windsor, N. C......... 
(Via N. J. Turnpike to 450 Williamston, N. Son 
Delaware Memorial 473. Washington, N. Cc 
Bridge) 509 New Bern, N. C. 
127 Farnhurst. pe Fk Sa euler pies Fae cocker ah <.. 5 
i ens), (Loe eed, eee mington, ites 
g2e Prilepertos Pines, Md. 732||671 Myrtle Beach, S.C..... 360 Jacksonviile to Miami 
324 Kiptopeke Beach, Md.. 707 pe Sere) ses Ape ecs oe au peared bert: ste ae ae 
ittle Creek, easant, S. C...... St. stines . 2. asa. 
ys Vay ES 767- Charleston, S.C,....... 264 92 Daytona Beach 
332 Norfolk, Va....<.-.---- 69911799 Jacksonboro, S.C...... 232 180 Melbourne...... 
384 Blizabeth City, N.C... 647 ||821 Gardens Corner, S.C... 210 228 Ft. Pierce....... 
403 Hertford, a ven 628 ||828 Pocataligo, 8S. C.....+«.. 203|| 285 West Palm Beach 
16 Edenton, OSS Se sie 61511842 Ridgeland, S. C........ 189) :352 Miamis. ... 32. 


Motor Fuel Supply and Demand 


Source: Bureau of Mines (Figures in 42-gallon barrels) 


Supply Demand Supply Demand 
-}| Dail Domes- Year Produc-| Daily |Domes- 

pee ps ce nverade tic Export tion* average tic Export 

,000) | (1,000) (1,000) 1,000) _} (1,000) 
1925 ‘ §a.687 736,074 B8o 745 31,684 839,998|2,301,364 Vapots 47,449 
1930.....- 444'391|1,217,510| 397,609] 65,575 921/923/2,518,915| 871,270) 37,302 
TOSS. . bane 468,021|1,282,249| 434,810| 30,613 '| 962'417|2,636,759| 913,713| 39,347 
1940... 1... | 616,695|1,684,959| 589,490) 25,377 *|1,024;462|2, 5| 994,290| 24,721 
ree ee 608,180|1,666,247| 568,238} _ 51,577 '11'140'843|3, 125,597 1,089. 566| 40,136 
ADAM PE icp! 739'340|2'020,055| 632.482| 100,537 1/178,027|3,218,653|1,142,987) 36,285 
RGR R oe 798,194|2,186,833| 696,333] 88,059 3°. 12. :/132667376|3,469,523|1,205,77 37,925 
1946... ..| 776,583(2,127,625| 735,417) 45,334 1Ob4T ide h. 1/269,152|3,477,12911,238,346| 34,463 


*#Total Motor Fuel Production. 

Petroleum Products—Gasoline: Naphtha solvents; 
residual fuel oil; Lubricating oils and greases; 
petroleum products and unfinished oils. 

Materials Consumed—Crude petroleum; 
petroleum gases (from natural-gaso. 


1Preliminary. 


Asphalt; Petroleum waxes; 


ings and other used oils consumed for re-refining or reclaiming. 


Kerosene (including range oils): 
Liquefied gases; other finished 


Distillate and 


Natural gasoline, cycle condensate, and benzol; Liquefied 
oline plants); Additives used in making lubricants; Crankcase drain= 


a oP a oe 
ls ~% oe 


e 
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Automobile Touring Mileage in the United States 


Source: American Automopile 


jog # 2 3 
. t s a 
g miele t eine le) pall as = 
F/B le |e be | 8 ee pete ara ae 
Zz a ee ee Sal s{18.1 212 $ 
Cities in the East | = | 3 z g S| 2135 $ £2 & fe : 
— LETETS E18 |S (2 21S) ble] Els 
= Ci = 
f <ie¢foal/alaltaslolols 16] rs] 
933 
Albany 177| 287| 154) 676) 808] 723] 469| 613 
¢ 434] 394] 539] 812] 635) 487| 525 87 
es 406| 688| 505| 360] 392 9 
2| 985] 880] 651) 772 
458] 526| 435] 190) 327 
844| 912] 821) 573) 713 432 
487 418 
487 689 
196| 294 487 — 
; 271| 350 300 
Columbus, Ohio. -: -_ 613]. 525 a 
Detroit, Mich........ 539} 651 oi 
~ Evansville, Ind....... 933} 870 a 
Gettysburg, Pa....... 313| 176 36 
Hagerstown, Md..... 349) 210 
Harrisburg, Pa....... 277| 155 : 
.. | 769] 692 54 
334 340 
831] 749 596 
228] 496 509 
146| 122 173 
464| 273 303 
237| 60 586 100 
468| 349] 231] 590] 222] 628} 228] 457| 291] 130 196 
Portland, Me........ 240] 452] 519] 106] 522] 203| 939|1055| 957] 708 501 
Quebec, Que......... 393] 671| 738| 387| 552! 258/1010|1030] 987| 739 674 
Richmond, Va.......| 470] 280] 142] 557) 523] 638] 311| 802| 518) 474 222 
St. Louis, Mo. 1006] 953] 818]1193] 741]1127| 533| 294 55: 785 
Toren “Ont: 382 $80 469| 559 9 47 308 
oronto, Ont. . J 
Washington, D.C... .| 372] 172| 40] 445] 376] 519] 367] 692] 497| 364! 395 114 
White Mts.'N. H, 220) 451] 518] 163} 493] 109] 921/1019] 928] 680] 820 496 


= = = 
A =1=¢ s| ae) 
elflFlalsisisigle |} 218/218 : 
Zz = 3 = siz o|& o | me ao | & > 
>|/$i1a)e6]/] 3 Sie | eos Pe woes 
oie -|q Pe ee pat pales ¢l/3i3|446 
Cities in the West 5 = p g 3s sisi4 g asl @ § 3 2 t 
5 Ons a 
ee ajeia l/s} 2] 3] 4 E 5 g 
2/so/alsi/aia Sin i{eti 3] 6] a @ 
e/eldol/S1/6/alalalalS |[ziziz si5 
Bismarck, N. D...... 1081] 846] 691] 858/1292| 704] 451/1509/1699| 63211544] 863/1849|/1387|2534 
Boise, Idaho......... 1081 “| 861) 785/1766/1686} 860/1489|1407) 771| 573/1932/1485!1086|2080/2784 
Calgary, Alta..,..... 846} 861 1061]1800|2001| 1165] 1270|1927/1312} 422)2247|1750| 1657/2: 3106 
Cheyenne, Wyo...... 691} 785}1061 1 1) 104/1028} 847] 866 1167} 692/)1211)1190/2026 
Chicago, Ill.,.. ag 8/1766/1800} 981 951/1039] 495/152211813/1596/1107! 500/2219| 553/2168 
Dallas, Texas. 1292]1686/2001) 921] 951 79 632|1104|1619] 242) 540)1446] 478 
Denver, Colo. 794) 860/1165| 104/10 797 86 3} 872) 785)1063| 645/126811164|1789 
Duluth, Minn. . ..|. 451)1489)1270)1028) 495)1182/1086 1814/1831/1122/1428] 659/2176] 999/2382 
El Paso, Texas....... 1509/1407|1927) 847 2| 632) 7: 4 628/1526| 757|1094| 814/1110/1327 
Grand Canyon, Ariz. ./1699] 771/1312} 866/1813/1104| 872 628 896/1350/1336) 526/1459/2013 
Helena, Mont..... 632} 573) 422) 725/1596/1619] 785/1122)1526| 896 1865!1331]1235/1935|2707 
Houston, Texas...... 1544/1932/2247/1167|1107| 242/1063)1428) 757/1350/1865 763)1571| 588/1120 
Kansas City, Mo..... 863]1485/1750) 692) 500) 540) 645) 659/1094/1336/1331| 763 1742) 478/1740 
Los Angeles, Calif... ./1849] 898/1657|1211/2219]1446/1268/2176| 814] 526/1235 1571]1742 1865/2191 
Memphis, Tenn...... 1387|2080/2274/1190| 553] 478|1164| 999/1110]1459]1935] 588) 478 1865 16. 
Mexico City, Mexico. . |2534/278413106/2026|2168|1200/1789|2382] 1327 2013)2707/1120|1740/219111657 
Milwaukee, Wis....... 784/1793)1685/1003} 90/1057/1061) 455/1611/1869]1505/1196| 563/2214| 631 2257 
Minneapolis, Minn. 449)1486]1322) 874] 427|1028] 923) 156/1569/1688/1159|1274| 462 2210} 886)2228 
New Orleans, La 1820/2237/2505|1425) 998] 504)1321/1405}112411608/2123| 383] 892 1938| 406)1497 
Omaha, Nebr... 620)1297/1545) 491) 487) 675] 556] 521/1202/1373|1146| 917] 212 1718] 683)1905 
Portland, Ore,.. 1382] 456) 859/1275|/2262/2164/1338]1836|/1885|1249| 73412410 1983] 1026/2558/3262 
Reno), Nev. oi... kes 1502) 424/1390/1007/2001|1885}1064/1972|1294| 659] 912 709| 474|2228/2671 
Salt Lake City, Utah 9 376] 921) 475/1469/1353) 514/1440/1027| 391] 50211595/1177 736) 1696/2321 
St. Louis, Mo........ 1129/1758}2016| 945) 294] 659) 889] 677|1219|1589|1677| 816| 257 1925] 304/1882 
San Antonio, Texas. . .|1608]/1884/2181/1101|1243] 275| 86411457 566|1202|1782) 194] 7951/1380] 732! 896 
San Francisco, Calif...|1736| 654/1571/1241|2235|1850|1298|2206 1252| 897/1146|2009|1943] 430|218212629 
Santa Fe, N. M...... 1237/1322/1594| 495/1369] 661] 389|1494| 333] 4791/1202 907) 856] 890/1043/1710 
Seattle, Wash........ 1302] 496] 779]1307|2232|2280]1407|1561/1954|1318| 63412479 1981]1217|2627|3331 
Spokane, Wash,...... 993) 396) 465) 998/1923/1939]1102/1447|1851|1215] 32512190/1648 1415/2260/3032 
Vancouver, B. C...',, 1418] 690} 791/1423}2348)2364)1527|187212097|1461| 750|2615 2073) 1360|2685|3457 
Winnipeg, Man,..... 436]1751) 913/1128) 934/1410]1252) 430]1907|1809/1116/1656| 892 2154/1385/2610 
Yellowstone Nat’! Pk.| 661| 420] 575| 522|1461|1419| 575 1061/1345] 768] 18311665|1148|1093/1708|2524 


Age of Drivers, Motor-Vehicle Traffic Accidents, 1954. 


Source: Based on reports from 30 state traffic authorities 


In fatal accidents In all accidents 
Age group eas 
Number Per cent Number Per cent 
AV WAS Rater hacen se hctel latices Re 43,000 100% 15,700,000 100. 
Underci@ty eames wer ons cHienin es ee 800 Ae "700,000 me 
LB=20CY CANS at pues a Seles Lae ees 3,600 8 * 1,250,000 8 
21-24 -Vears. .- sine kes Le 6,300 15 2,050,000 13 
25-44: VOArS 2. tars Mere ee a eee a 20,000 47 7,650,000 49 
45-64 years...... aie 8,800 


65 years and over. 
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Automobile Touring Mileage in the United States 


Source: American Automobile Association 
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b02 Albany, N.Y. __ 
572 ‘Atlante City, N. J. 
947 Baltimore, Md. 

495 Boston, Mass. 

881 Buffalo, N. Y. 

308 Burlington, Vt. 

191 ple Ww. Va. 

110 Chicago, Tl. 

302 Cinoinnatt, Ohio 

BS rei Oh 

8, Ohio 
764|1009 7 532| 747| Detroit, Mich. 

522) 37 545 Evansville, Ind. 

tt Hogarstowe ental 

s) Ww 

“ea Harrisburg. Pa. 

837 Indianapolis, Ind. 

114 Lake George, N. Y. 

873 Louisville, Ky. 

730 Montreal, Que. 

713 New York, N 

656 Norfolk, Va. 

354 Philadelphia, Pa. 
1016 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1038 Portland, Me. 
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7g4| 449|1820| 620|1382|1502| 970|1129)1608|1736]1237/1302| 993/1418) 436) O61 ~ Bismarck, N.D. 
1793|1486|2237|1297| 456) 424| 376)1758|1884| 654)1322 396| 690|1751| 329] Boise, Idaho 


1685) 1322|2505|1545| 859]1390) 921/2016/2181/1571)1594 779 465) 791] 913) 575) Calgary, Alta. 
1003] 874|1425| 491|1275|1007| 475| 945/1101 1241] 495]1307| 998|1423/1128) 522} Cheyenne, Wyo. 
90| 427| 998] 487|2262|2001/1469| 294|1243/2235 1369|2232|1923/2348| 943/1461| Chicago, Ill. 
1057|1028' 504| 675|2164|1885|1353| 659) 275)1850 661|2280/1939)|2364/1410/1419) Dallas, Texas 
1061} 923/1321| 556|1338/1064| 514| 889/ 864/1298 389|1407|1102|1527|/1252| 575) Denver, Colo. 
455| 156|1405| 521|/1836|1972|1440) 677|1457|2206 1494/1561|1447|1872) 430)1061| Duluth, Minn. 
1611|1569|1124)1202|1885/1294/1027}1219] 566)1252 333|1954|1851|2097|1907|1345| El Paso, Texas 
1869] 1688|1608|1373|1249| 659} 391/1589|1202) 897 479|1318|1215|1461|1809| 768} Grand Canyon, Ari. 
1505|1159|2123|1146| 734| 912] 502|1677/1782 1202|1195) 634] 325) 750)1116| 183) Helena, Mont. 
119611274| 383] 917}2410|2009/1595| 816) 194 2009] 907|/2479|2190|2615/1656/1665| Houston, Texas 
563| 462| 892) 212/1983)1709|1177| 257) 795 1943] 856/1981/1648/2073| 892/1148| Kansas City, Mo. 
2214|2210|1938/1718|1026) 474| 736)1925|1380| 430) 890 1217|1415|1360/2154/1093) Los Angeles, Calif. 
406| 683|2558/2228|1696| 304| 732)2182|1043/2627|2260/2685)1385 1708} Memphis, Tenn. 
3262|2671\232111862|. 896|2629|1710/3331|3032|/3457|2610/2524| Mexico City, Mex. 
346|1087| -496|2219|2010|1478) 383]1332|2244)1419)2139 1830/2255} 845|1416) Milwaukee. Wis. 


346 1340] 367|1873/1818|1286| 568)1263/2050)1342)1691 1405/1909] 479|1015| Minneapolis, Minn. 
1087|1340 1097|2668|2389|1857| 708| 572|2342/1165|2784/2443/2868 1802|1923) New Orleans, La. 
496| 367|1097 1775|1514| 982] 458| 980|1748] 966|1780|1471/1896| 687) 948| Omaha, Nebr. 
2219|1873|2668/1755 576| 832|2236|2362| 705|/1800| 182) 389] 334)1820) 918) Portland, Ore. 
2010|1818|2389]1514| 576 532/1962|1928| 230\1104| 970) 820)1113/1966| 761; Reno, Nev 
1478|1293/1857| 982| 832) 532 1406|1396| 762| 875] 872) 824|1070/1418| 377| Salt Lake “C., Utah 
383| 568) 708] 458/2236|1962|1406 949|2196|1109|2311|2002|2427/1078|1401} St, Louis, Mo. 
1332/1293] 572] 980|2362)1928|1396 and 1784| 841|2427|2328|/2570|1685|1466| San Antonio, Texas 
2244|2050|2342|1748| 705| 230| 762|2196)1784 1207] 887|1101|1046/2200|1004| San Francisco, Calif. 
1419|1342|1165|. 966|1800}1104| 875|1109) 841 1207 1829|1520|1945|1671|1012| Santa Fe, N. M 
2139|1691|2784|1780| 182) 970) 872)2311 2427| 887|1829 281) 146|1740| 785) Seattle, Wash. 
1830|1405|2443|1471| 389] 820) 824)2002/2328 1101}1520| 281 425|1431| 488] Spokane, Wash. 
2255/1909|2868 oer 334| 113]1070|2427|2570/1046/1945) 146 1736] 924| Vancouver, B. C. 
845| 479/1802 7|1820|1966|1418|1078|1685/2200)1671)1740 1431 1736 1061| Winnipeg, Man. 
1416|1015|1923 $48 918| 761| 377|1401|1466|1004|1012] 785] 488] 924 1061 Yellowstone Nat. Pk 


Bus Industry Operations 
Source: Bus Transportation Magazine 
Local Transit Operations 


Intercity Bus Operations (Motor Buses, Trolley Buses, Streetcars) 

Year Revenue| No. of Busmiles| Revenue| No. of Vehicle 

passen- com- Buses oper- passen- com- Vehicles miles 
_ gers panies ated gers panies operated 

(1,000) (1,000) (1,000) (1,000) 
ROB Ly ote ee 9 $23,133 2,914 29,266 | 1,519,273|10,867,000} 1,676 76,383 2,490,560 
BOD ire av eg sae 779,023 2,847 28,563 1,480,283 10,057,200} 1,626 73,338 2,409,200 
NODS ns see coy 749,928 2,650 28'500 | 1,527,062] 9,196,000; 1,550 71,348 2,314,200 
rt)? See 668,901 2,625 27.600 | 1,436,487) 8,274,000! 1, ‘575 69,424 2,166,800 


World Telephone Statistics 


: American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
Source, gL EPHONES IN CONTINENTAL AREAS 


World Telephone Statistics 


Partly estimated, all data having been adjusted to January 1, 1954 


Area 


North Americal, ... 
Middle America 
uth America 


United States 


1 Automatic Connect, 
Total telephones nee (or dial) Bell System 
Pp % of % of To of 
Numa--|> of} 062 | Neua--| toeet | aint foeethd sie ee 
ber total u- ber tele- ber tele- tele- 
(1,000) | world dation: (1,000) |phones| (1,000) |phones} (1.000) [phones 
aS 5 1 F 30.6 53,460 | 99.0 41,604 | 77.0 53,979 {100.0 
rinee 58 03 1.2 598 | 89. 502 | 74.9 66 98.5 
| > 2,245 2.5 1.9 1,055 | 47.0 1,808 | 80.5 2,145 | 95.5 
25,401 | 28.5 4.3 3,983 | 15.7 18,704 | 73.6 my 91.8 
1,181 1.3 0.5 2: 1.9 819 | 69.4 1,02: 86.7 
3,662 41 0.3 2,730 | 74.5 1,697 | 46.3 2,516 | 68.7 
2,040 23 14.6 14 7.0 348 | 66.1 03 99.6 
89,200 |100.0 3.6 61,991 | 69.5 66,482 | 74.5 85,680 | 96.1 
..| 50,373 | 56,5 31.3 50,373 '100.0 39,100 | 77.6 50,369 |100.0 


iNorth America comprises the United States, Alaska, Canada, Greenland, St. Pierre and Miquelon. 


TELEPHONES IN LARGE CITIES 


IN 


(Cities of 100,000 population and over) 
Data relate in general to exchange or zone areas of the cities served. Usually such areas are larger 
than the corporate areas. 


City 


THE UNITED STATES, JANUARY 1, 1954 


City Number Number|| City Number); City Number 
ROB tg sie 162,599||Durham....... 170,000/|St. Petersburg. . 53,016 
Alben STP ON 82,606||East Orange... . 255,317||Salt Lake City.| 102,474 
Albuquerque. . . 51,711||East St. Louis... 356,376/|San Antonio...| 160,151 
Alexandria... . 47,562||El Paso....... San Bernardino 4,120 
Alhambra 57,408||Elizabeth..... . 8,2 60,739||San Diego... . . 140,987 
Allentown... .. 52,054||Erie.......... 63,614||Montgomery. . . 39,813||San Francisco. 717 
Amarillo...... 44,471)|Evansville..... 58,782|| Nashville. ..... 108,014/|San Jose...... 71,717 
Atlanta. ...... 241,718/|Fall River..... 38,973||New Bedford. . 45,388) |Santa Monica. . 77,803 
Augusta....... 160) (Flint. es 84,247||New Haven....| 119,662||Savannah..... 45,3 
Austin. ....... 61,211||Fort Wayne. .. 72,267||New Orleans... .| ~238,898||Schenectady. . . 71,710 
Baltimore. .... 345,336||Fort Worth....| 147,618||New York..... 3,665,102||Seranton...... 50,776 
Baton Rouge ,732||Fresno........ 70,592||Newark....... 22,400] |Seattle.... 2... 292,137 
Beaumont... .. 40,911)iGary.......:. 49,073||Niagara Falls... 39,931||Shreveport. .. . 21 
Binghamton... 48,915|/Glendale..»... 42,739]|Norfolk....... 92,216||Somerville.. .. . 27,505 
Birmingham...| 145,143}|Grand Rapids..| 113,756||Oakland.....__ 12,363||South Bend... 04 
Boston........ 317,960||Greensboro. .. . 42,779||Oklahoma City:} 120,521||Spokane....... 87,607 
: 2,065}|Greenville. ... . 37,129|/|Omaha........ 129,370||Springfield, Tl. . 46,125 
290,656|| Harrisburg... . 7,432||Orlando....... ,843 BS Mass.. 82,595 
48,035||Hartford...... 148,485||Pasadena., .... 91,560)|Springfield, O.. 37,2 
53,040!/Houston...... 325,838})Passaic........ 59,849||Stockton...... 48,214 
she 47,021||/Huntington. ... 35,522||Paterson...... 65,486||Syracuse. ..... 118,909 
Canton....... 63,540] |Indianapolis...| 242,256||Pawtucket..... 8,309|/Tacoma....... 75,254 
Charleston,S.C. 36,458}|Inglewood. . 39'969||Peoria........ 67,685||Tampa........ 76,621 
Charleston, Jackson... . 42,910||Philadelphia...| 862,897||Toledo........ 162,3 
Wi Va oe 60,393]|Jacksonville. . . 93,693}| Phoenix, ...... ,237||Topeka....... 48,42) 
Charlotte... . . 72,696||Jersey City....| 115,628 Pittsburgh 443,807||Trenton....... 73,9 
Chattanooga. . . 73,466||Johnstown..... 34,803]|Pontiac..... 80) LON Ss eee 45,425 
Chester. ...... 35,883||Kalamazoo... . 47,483]| Portland, Me 41,017|/Tucson........ 53,982 
Chicago....... 1,605,462/|Kansas City...| 304,302||Portland, Ore 216,480!|Tulsa......... 11,706 
Cincinnati..... 271,355||Knoxville...... 66,039|/Portsmouth.. ,182|| Union City... 56,620 
Cleveland..... 604,028]|Lansing....... 67,823|| Providence. 134,775||Utica......... 49,519 
Columbia..... 44,028]|Lawrence...... 34,854/|Raleigh....... 5,612}}Waco......... 39,266 
Columbus, Ga,. 39,132||Lexington..... 33,798]|Reading....... 0,350]|Washington, 
Columbus, O.,.| 215,441]|Lincoln....... 48 579|/Richmond, Cal, 36,399 pm ie oe a 532,054 
Compton...... 61,832/|Little Rock... . 61,910}|Richmond, Va.| 121,894|| Waterbury 48,091 
Corpus Christi. 53,299||Long Beach.,..| 132,704||Roanoke...... 43,909|| Wichita... 107,934 
Covington..... 50,275||Los Angeles... . 28,334||Rochester.....| 174,169]| Wilkes-Barre ,021 
Dallas........ 278,269]| Louisville...... 172,998]|Rockford...... 9,710}| Wilmington... . 83,405 
Dayton..... 153,446]|Lowell........ ,876||Royal Oak..... 65,684|| Winston-Salem. 42,508 
Denver... .. 222,017||Lynn,........ 46,973||Sacramento....} 117,205||Worcester..... 78,785 
Des Moines... . 97,752||Macon,....... 32,816||Saginaw....... 6 onkers....... 57,833 
Detroit... ...... 966,008||Madison,..... 55,764||St. Louis...... 414,968]| York... 2.0.02. 5,316 
Duluth,....... 46,460!| McKeesport... 39,917||St. Paul....... 167,922|| Youngstown... 88,580 
TELEPHONES (OVER 10,000) BY COUNTRIES, JANUARY 1, 1954 
Country Number Country Number Country Number Country Number 
N. America : Belgium,,... 777,340]| Sweden..... 1,994,378 Asia 
Alaska... .., 23,533)| Bulgaria... .. 61,000]| Switzerland, .| 1,074,216|| Ceylon...... 22,855 
Canada. . »...| 3,603.900|] Channel Is... 21,742 rieste...... 36,648/) Chinal...... 244,028 
United States|50,372;972|| Czechoslo- U.S.S.R3. 861,181/| Formosa... . ‘58 
Mid. America vakial...... 350,708] U.Kingdom4-| 6,139,229|| Hong Kong2. 40,434 
Costa Rica. . 10,600)} Denmark... 825,879|| Yugoslavia. . 149,000|} Indiat....... 210,868 
Guba... ..... 141,055 Inland... 1: 408,531 Africa Indonesia... . 63,97 
El Salvador. . 15,000}) France... ... 2,768,951|| Algeria....., 116,889]} Iran........ 39,3 
Mexico...... 330,221|| Germany, Anglo-Egyp- TPag tr wincapes 23'010 
Panama..... 16,182 Demo. Rep. 250,000 tian Sudan.. 11,648]| Israel... .. 47430 
Puerto Rico.. 47,367|| Germany, Belgian Con- Japan4...... 2,594'506 
Trinidad and Fed. Rep...| 3,255,971|] go & Ruan- Korea, South.| 28/461 
Tobago..... 18,997]} Greece... ..! 104,237] da-Urundi. . 11,451 banon. . . 1368 
So. America Hungary 122,000]| British Bast Malaya..... 40,259 
Argentina. ..| 1,001,158|| Iceland: 3,774 Africa... .. * 34,684|| Pakistan... . 27/886 
Bolivia... ..., 11,110}| Ireland. ,.... 103,798|| British West Philippine : 
Bragilieas ns 679,540|} Italy........ 1,774,462|| Africa...., 26,603 41,807 
@hile tas 145,139|) Luxemburg. 28,150|| Egypt......; 135,388 28,895 
Colombia,...| 128,970|] Netherlands..| 919'572|| French West 27,155 
Ecuador... ,. +5! orway2 530,827 Teac ans 17,860 113/609 
Peru.... ? 58,017} Poland...... 240,000!| Morocco.. 98,273 aS 13/980 
Uruguay... , 104,510]| Portugal 208,143]! Rhodesia... 43,140 Oceania 
Venezuela. . . Rumania 141,000} Tunisia... .. ; 30,666]| Australia....| 1,432,776 
Europe Saar........ 44/938||. Union of Hawaii... ... "143/461 
aeta Sanh 458,006} Spain, ...... 3,097 So, Africas, , 606,152|| New Zealand4| 456.289 
an. 1, 1948 latest official. 2June 30, 1953. 3Jan. 1, 1936 late 4 5 
the Isle of Man, but not the Channel Islands. St oficial. ‘March 31, 1954. SIncludes 
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MANUFACTURES 


General Statistics for Major Industry Groups 


Source: Bureau of the Census, 1953 Annual Survey of Manufacturers 
EE oe EER TEES, EES PE SETTER PE IE SSE PIS Oe 


All employees Production workers eal 
one eS ee ey as, alue 
Number Number added b 
Industry (average | Salaries | (average Man- Wages, Taantee 
for the | & wages, for the hours, total facture? 
year)! total year)! total 


Food and kindred products...... "7,455,110 5,266,485| 1,059,095) 2,160,257) 3,435,455 11,937,510 
Tobacco manufactures...... an 6 213,310 987,073 


: 95,442 253,411 87,176 165,704 
Textile mill products....... Fart 
Apparel and related products....| 1,227,161] 3,357,941] 1,105,498] 1,994,996] 2,652,212) 5,414,627 


Lumber & products, exe. furniture 719,900] 2,086,794 658,352| 1,235,784| 1,803,186] 3,500,524 
Furniture and fixtures.......... 360,842} 1,259,319 309,910 629,451 972,725| 2,046,805 
Paper and allied products. ...... 533,312} 2,180,228 441,608 949,567| 1,646,492) 4,463,237 
ting and publishing industries 760,332) 3,386,515 474,006 24,3! 2,013,924] 5,916,432 
Chemical and allied products... . 768,425) 3,400, 536,124] 1,093,799 ,102,610| 9,320,348 
Petroleum and coal products. .... 229,294) 1,139,577 175,770 50,5. 20,9 2,795,373 
Rubber products............... 269,780] 1,140,019 218,853 432,359 866,215) 2,021,443 
Leather and leather products. . .. 375,364| 1,098,806 338,355 629,498 96,5 1,711,066 
Stone, clay and glass products... 506,439] 1,948,876 430,888 873,011] 1,538,45 3,752,912 
Primary metal industries........| 1,287,765] 6,001,743} 1,102,455) 2,252,974) 4,867,388) 11,003,954 
Fabricated metal products.......| 1,117, 4,765,443 ,614| 1,884,551] 3,555,086) 8,143,660 
Machinery, except electrical... .. 1,691.235| 7,875,812] 1,307,312] 2,743,740) 5,685,694| 13,380,729 
Electrical machinery..........«: 1,095,852} 4,424,751 851,443] 1,702,904] 3,077,463] 7,876,186 
Transportation equipment....... 1'911.706| 8,986,838] 1,529,924] 3,154,956] 6,731,078} 14,534,323 
Instruments and related products. 285,469] 1,232,467 212,102 433,752 823,564) 2,169,354 
Miscellaneous manufactures?..... 843,544] 3,232,056 686,051| 1,367,817} 2,366,408] 5,271,811 
Administrative and auxiliary+.... 399,882] - 2,097,552] < . 5. aie ea |e ve ¢ ow a wate fm «onlin «oy ol een 
All industries, total......... 17,092,881| 68,590,060] 13,500,934) 27,065,569 48,979, 102|121,659,136 


1Based on reported employment totals for the pay roll periods ended nearest the 15th of March, May, 
August and November. 


2Value of products less cost of materials, supplies, fuel, electric energy, and contract work. 


3Includes privately owned and/or operated establishments. Government owned and operated estab- 
lishments are excluded from the annual survey. 


4Administrative office and auxiliary unit employment is based on the number of employees reported 
as of Mid-March under the Old-Age and Survivors Insurance program. 


Hourly Earnings in Manufacturing Industries 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor (In cents) 


Manufacturing Durable goods Nondurable goods 
Year Gross |} Excluding overtime 
and | Exclud- Exclud- 
month Index Gross ing over- Gross |ing over- 
(annual average) Amount | Amount pean cad time time 
$0.894 $69.4 $1.059 $0.976 $0.803 $0.763 
0.947 73. 1.117 1,029 0.861 
1.963 174.8 1.111 11,042 0.904 10.858 
1.051 81.6 1.156 - 1.122 1.015 0.981 
1.198 93.0 1,292 1.250 ia At 1.133 
1.310 101.7 1.410 1,366 1.278 1.241 
1,367 106.1 1.469 1,434 1.325 1.292 
1,415 109.9 1,537 1.480 1.378 1,337 
1.53 118.8 1,67 .60 1.48 1.43 
1.61 125.0 PW he 1.70 1.54 1.49 
1.71 132.8 1,87 1.80 1.61 1.56 
1,76 136.6 1.92 1.86 1.66 1.61 
1.78 138.2 1.96 1.89 1.68 1.63 
1.78 138.2 1.96 1.89 1.68 1.63 
1.78 138.2 1.97 1.89 1.68 1.63 


1Eleven-month average; August 1945 excluded because of VJ-day holiday period. 


Manufacturing Production Worker Statistics 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor 
Production and related workers 


All 
Year Em- Indexes 
> ae Average Average Average 
Br wire. Number 1947-49 Average = 100 a weekly weekly hourly 
Employment Pay roll earnings hours earnings 
103.9 72.2 36.65 42.9 853 
121.4 99.0 43.14 44.9 961 
118.1 102.8 46.08 45.2 1.019 
104.0 87.8 44.39 43.4 1.023 
97.9 81,2 43.82 40.4 1.086 
103.4 97.7 49.97 40.4 1.237 
102.8 105.1 54.14 40.1 1,350 
93.8 97.2 54.92 39.2 1.401 
99.6 111.7 59.33 40.5 1,465 
106.4 129.8 64.71 40.7 1.59 
106.3 136.6 67.97 40.7 1.67 
111.8 151.4 71.69 40.5 1.77 
101.8 137.7 71.86 39.7 1.81 
: pom ie | ie | ae | |e 
Feb... |16,060,000| 12,649,000 102.3 fi ‘ 4 
Mar .!16,201,000!12,787,000 103.4 147.0 75,30 40.7 1.85 


ie 


- rs on a oe 
o 7 ee 
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General Manufactures Statistics for States 
Source: Bureau of the Census, 1953 Annual Survey of Manufactures 


All employees 
Number Salaries 


State (average and 
for the wages, 
year)! total 
($1,000) 
Alabama.........- 228,179 * 697,865 
ON AR ee asic ate priues 
Arkansas........-. i E 
California......... 1,058,796 4,703,644 
Colorado.......... 60,220 237,137 
Connecticut....... 457,583 1,914,279 
Delaware,......... 58,550 255,801 
ee a Columbia. . 19,499 aera 
0: 3 
Georgia 848,075 
Idaho. - 87, 
Iilinois . 5,668,441 
Indiana 2,903,85:. 
Towa, : 642, 
Kansas. . 567,027 
Kentucky 532,3 
uisiana 533,448 
Laine 354,3 
Maryland 1,014,618 
Massachusetts 2,743,880 
Michigan......... a 1,231,334 5,919,426 
214,494 868,804 
: 238,431 
405,061 1,552,445 
17,768 71,975 
5 57,558 210,973 
A 6,503 28,900 
New Hampshire.... 88,771 272,833 
New Jersey........ 853,101 3,583,419 
New Mexico....... 12,753 153 
New York......... 2,053,428 8,419,085 
North Carolina. ... 446,265 1,201,03 
North Dakota..... 5 
BGs cen cele 1,420,095 6,352,819 
Oklahoma......... 3. ,08 9 8 i 
Oregon....... 132,385 112,887 213,857 985,834 
Pennsylvania. . 1,591,505 6,288,730 1,278,772 2,541,645 4,603,268 10,793,641 
Rhode Island. . 01 58 130,15 257,131 1350 824,482 
South Carolina. 223,396 12; 201,04 404,250 513,537 1,056,243 
South Dakota... .... 10,430 iz 7,619 16,122 26,920 80,71 
Tennessee......... 275,276 903,478 228,422 452,532 666,619 1,685,237 
PEAS fe Sane; ks ss 420,468 1,628,705 319,637 661,708 1,121,836 3,486,240 
DOME ue hs ath ea yer = 35,045 126,890 26,878 51, E 72, 
Vermont,......... 38,811 3,227 32 69,636 110,225 246,754 
Minginte var enye ves 256,057 791,625 217,783 424, 616,717 1,629,938 
Washington. ...... 190,214 823,147 151,903 290,379 614,962 1482, 
West Virginia...... 133,923 522,965 108,419 212,296 393,764 1,105,374 
Wisconsin. ........ 480,640 2,004,059 373,108 761,633 1,420,970 ,635,7 
Wyoming......... 7,213 33,601 5,516 11,018 23,233 54, 
Total, U. S......| 17,092,881 | $68,590,060 13,500,934 27,065,569 | $48,979,102 |$121,659,136 


1Based on reported employment totals for the pay roll periods ended nearest the 15th of March, May, 
August, and November. 


“Value of products shipped less cost of materials, supplies, fuel, electric energy, and contract work. 


‘The totals include employees separately reported at central administrative offices and auxiliary 
establishments, 


Profits of Manufacturing Corporations by Industry Groups 


Source: Federal Trade Commission and the Securities and Exchange Commission 
(Amounts estimated, in millions of dollars) 


Profits before Taxes Profits after Taxes 
Industry Group 1953 1954 Per cent 1953 1954 Per cent 
ange Change 
“OTD ath SNE ia oS Bins ba ARR Se ea a ay $1,886 | $1,817 —4 $870 $883 gol 
PROD H CUOMM ist Guat GMs andrea cede 338 329 -3 138 156 +13 
660 345 —48 286 114 —60 
189 156 —17 8 71 -17 
320 286 —il1 178 156 —12 
211 154 —27 92 8 —26 
1,005 970 —3 450 479 +6 
3 =—5 182 84 1 
2,397 2,283 —5 1,053 1,199 +14 
i 2,758 —4 2,177 2,230 +2 
—35 34 —24 
476 393 =—17 205 200 =2 
121 116 —4 54 53 2 
892 883 —1 405 466 +15 
909 787 =A1z 464 460 =1 
2,183 1,442 —34 912 728 —20 
1,106 818 —26 503 394 —22 
‘ 1,796 = 20 934 853 —9 
1,7 374 =—21 681 684 0 
8 =I 302 402 +33 
2,803 2,319 =17 1,010 1,097 +9 
2 43 - 185 208 +12 
302 248 —15 138 126 -9 
24,403 | 20,934 -14 11,340 | 11,232 -1 


(*) Figures are rounded and will not necessarily add to totals. 
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Cotton, Rayon, Nylon Textile Manufacturing Industry 
Source: Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York 


SILK AND SYNTHETIC FABRICS 


COTTON TEXTILES ___ (Except Rayon and/or Acetate) —_ 
(Including cotton tire cord and fabrics) Fabrics 1954 1953 
1 linear 
1964] 1953 ||yion and chiefty nylon,.....} “SOS 73)" S48,744 
P00 Squkre Sarde) wat fe sag - silk fab- 
Production.......+0+10+++: 10,872,738 11,832,562 che Oe ee ohio hie, 
eR eon ee ee ee =: 214,000) eae 
consumption...........--- ORE I6OS/L0,775,857|l cote ocak wontatornee 
Available per capita sa. yds...| 63.67 67.50 lon, other synthetic 
and silk broad woven 
goods (except tire fab- 
PRODUCTION OF BROAD PLCS) sas ov p veto iotacatree ese 12,001,440/12,608,289 
WOVEN FABRICS TIRE CORD AND FABRICS 
(Except tire cord and fabrics) Cotton) teh nc avatuonter mca COT pou 
Rayon and nylon............ 353,893| 447,791 
COTTON BROAD WOVEN GOODS "otal os echi +2 eee 414,285] 521,007 
. ——— COTTON INDUSTRY 
Fabrics 1954 1953 panties in place January 1, 1955. Rr 22,564,000 
neludes cotton system § es OD 
ie aie (4,909 tinear yards) || omner fabrics) 1954 
Sheetings and allied coarse . : Spindles active consuming cotton only 19,391,000 
i Consuming fibers other than cot- 
and medium yarn fabrics....| 2,425,692| 2,556,855 fousae blends: 1,327,000 
Print cloth yarn fabrics...... 3,947,009] 3,956,483 Spindle hours run on 100% cotton ** 4098,849/000,000 
Polsted yarn potton'ga0ds arid On other fibers, blends.......-- . -'73560,000,000 
related fabrics. -...-..+-.-- 756,825] _ 862,816)| poduction in square yards......... 10/872,728,000 
Fine cotton goods........--- 1,243,456] 1,307,928 Exports in square yards 605,047 
piApred fabrics. 2.2.2 ees- 259,235 290,316 {mports in square yards. . epee nh 73'484.000 
ee dish | 449,900} _475,086||/0oms in place Jan, 2, 1955. 372,363 
Specialties and ali other... -.. 443°727| _ 490,330||LOoms active Jan. 2, 10%e. eee 
Atal eet ci ste coe 9,763,048|10,203,037|| Looms active Jan. 2, i954. . 0,44 
COTTON SYSTEM SPINDLES IN PLACE 
JANUARY 1, 1955 
RAYON AND/OR ACETATE BROAD Pith oe gated Btatce— Alanon ia! oan 
orgia, ,203, B ssissippi, 117, A 0: 
WOVEN FABRICS Carolina, 6,031,000; South Carolina, 6,326,000; 
re es | rennessee, 509,000; Texas, 228,000; Virginia, 650,- 
100 per cent filament........ $43,066| 1,051,844||000; Arkansas, California, Kentucky, Louisiana 
100 per cent spun........--- 429,283 442,129||and Oklahoma, 174,000. Total: 18,989,000. 
Combination filament and New England ‘States—Connecticut, 350,000; 
il ie ee er eie Oe orao ioe 114,946 138,594||Maine, 603,000; Massachusetts, 1,669,000; Rhode 
Pile, upholstery, drapery, tap- Island, 487,000; New Hampshire and Vermont, 
estry and tie fabrics....... 71,918 63,442||225,000. Total: 3,334,000. 
All other rayon and/or acetate Hest of United States—New York, 41,000; Thii- 
Tb qt les: eee Oe Ie 195,701 207,224||nois, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, New- Jersey, 
_—___—___|_——_|| ohio and Pennsylvania, 200,000. Total: 241,000. 
<3 1 Uap oracle are 1,654,914| 1,903,233 Total United States—22,564,000. 


Cotton, Wool, Silk and Rayon Production, U. S. and World 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service: Statistical and Historical Research Branch. United 
States Department of Agriculture 


Cotton and wool from reports of the Department of Agriculture; silk and rayon from Textile 
Organon, a publication of the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 


Cotton Wool Silk Rayon! 
ce a Ra tard ——— 

U.S. | World U.S. World World U.S. World 

on Million Million Million Million Million Million 

500 Ib. bales b pounds pounds pounds pounds un 

1935 27.5 427.5 6 262.2 1,074.3 
1940.... 12.6 31.2 434.0 4,180 1 471.2 2,462.7 
1943.... 11.4 25.6 444.0 4,140 50 663.1 2,544.0 
1944.... 12.2 24.8 411.8 3,930 30 723.9 2,088.0 
1945. 9.0 21.1 378.5 ,800 24 792.1 1,405.6 
1946. 8.6 21.6 342.2 3,820 39 853.9 1,691.1 
1947. 11.9 25.2 308.0 .710 42 1 1,978.4 
1948. 14.9 29.2 278.4 3,770 46 1,124.3 2,454.7 
1949. 16.1 31.3 248.5 3,890 49 995,7 2,701.8 
1950. 10.0 28.3 247.8 4,000 44 1,259.4 3,492.3 
1951. 15.1 35.7 251.4 4,050 51 1,294. 4,029.0 
1952. 165.1 35.8 266.0 4,350 59 1,135.8 3,571.9 
1953 16.5 38.0 272.6 4,360 61 1,196.9 4,141.6 
1954 13.7 36.2 276.1 4,430 ale 1,086.0 4,360.0 


Iincludes Staple fiber. 2preliminary. 


Estimated World Production (Shipments) of Natural Rubber 


Source: Business and Defense Services Administration, Chemical Rubber Div. (In long tons) 


i 
Year Far |Tropical| africa | Total Year Far [Tropical africa | Total 
(Su poe 7.357,000| 26,000] 16,000|1,399,000||1948. ......|1.429.000} 29,000) 42.000) 1.08.00 
eee 1491500 26,000] _17,000|1,534,500||1949........ 1'414:000| 27/000] —45,000|1,486,000 
TOT pee 420'800| 36,000| 29,500] '506,000||1950...... 1'745'000| 27,000| _ 4,500|1,826,500 
vt pee 403°000| 42,000] 45,000|  390,000]|1951 ....-.. 1'768'000| 30,000| —72,000]1,867.000 
1944... 0. 172000] 50,000| 55,000| 277,000||1952..- .... 1'659'000| 35,500| _73,000|1,767,500 
Cpe 170'300| 48,000] 3,500 272,000||1953..-. 1'288'000| 35,500| —77,000|1,697,500 
1 -| 420-300) 48'000| 47,000] 996.000||1954 ‘(prei.) :.|1,628,000| 28,000) 84,000/1,740,000 


946...... , , 
1947,...... 1,193,000] 35,000] 38,500| 1,266,500 


EE 


ai 
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Manufactures—Hosiery and Footwear Production 


Hosiery Production in U. S. Mills; Exports, Imports 


Report of the National Assn. of Hosiery Manufacturers, 


yy, 1955 


There were 1,329 hosiery plants in the United States on Jan. 1, 1955, a net decrease of 46 from 1953. 


There were 730 full-fashioned plants, a decrease of 32 from 1953. 


Plants in the North decreased by 


Jants in the South increased by 18. The number of seamless plants was 599, a decrease of 
a Qe tae year. Plants in the North decreased by 10 to 137 and plants in the South decreased by 


4 to 462. 


Production of all types of hosiery in 1954 was 151,818,601 dozen.pairs, 4.4% fewer than 1953. Women’s 
Peters (including anklets) decreased 2.8%, men’s hose decreased 3.7%, and children’s and infants’ 


hosiery 10.7%, 


The average number of workers employed in full-fashioned mills during the first half of 1954 was 
55,651. For the last half of the year the average number was 53,622. The average monthly number of 
employees in 1954 of 54,637 was a decrease of 4,356 from the 1953 figure of 58,993, or 7.4%. Monthly 
average of seamless employees in 1954 was 62,408. The 1953 average was 65,436. 


Women’s Hosiery—Production of all types of 
women’s full-length hosiery in 1954 was 58,574,= 
748 doz, prs., a decline of 635,197 doz. prs. from 
the 1953 figure or 1.1%. 

Nylon full-fashioned hosiery production was 
48,536,463 doz. prs., or 99.4% of total full-fash- 
ioned production. Nylon seamless of 7,845,059 doz, 
prs. in 1954 represented 80.5% of women’s seam-~ 
less hosiery, a 10% increase over the 1953 figure 
of 73.3%. Women’s seamless nylon stockings rep- 
resented’ 80.5% of the total seamless production. 

Surveys of both the above types are made in 
March and October of each year. Production is 
overwhelmingly in the sheerer deniers. In Octo- 
ber, 1954, full-fashioned stockings of 12 and 15 
deniers represented 81.5% of the total. Seamless 
stockings of 12 and 15 deniers were 97.8% of the 
total. In gauge construction, 60 and 66 gauges 


made up 43.6% of the total and 51 gauge 49.3% 


of the total. 


Men’s Hosiery—Men’s half-hose production in 
1944 was 36,203,803 doz. prs. In 1954 it fell to a 
low of 9,980,489 doz. prs. 

Men’s slack socks, 12,607,750 doz. prs. in 1944, 
reached 31,906,192 doz. prs, in 1954. 

Bundle goods and athletic socks—were practi- 
cally identical with 1953. Crew sock production, 
2,365,526 doz. prs., was a decline of 20.2%. 

Children’s and Infants’ Hosiery—Production for 
1954 was 8,118,404 doz. prs., a decline of 16.9% 
from the 1953 production. 

Anklets—Production of anklets of all types in 
1954 was 33,380,991 doz. prs., a decrease of 6.7% 
from 1953. 

Women’s and misses’ anklets declined by 1,470,- 
946 doz. prs, and infants’ anklets declined by 
1,196,466 doz. prs. Children’s and men’s. and 
boys’ anklets showed slight increases. 

Exports—All types, 5,609,647 doz. prs., a decline 
of 4% from 1953. Cotton hosiery exports amounted 


to 2,024,176 doz. prs., an increase of 11.5%. Men’s 
hose. were 66.8% and children’s hose 28.1% of 
the .total. 

Women’s full-fashioned nylon stocking exports 
declined by 553,644 doz. prs. or 17.9%. Women’s 
seamless nylon stocking exports, at 406,273 doz. 
prs. were practically identical with 1953. 

Exports of synthetic hosiery, 3,580,801 doz. 
prs., showed a decrease of 11.1% from 1953. 
Women’s nylon hosiery composed 82.4% of the 
total.. Switzerland was our principal customer, 
taking 765,489 doz. prs. Next followed the Union 
of South Africa with 438,080 doz. prs., and Can- 
ada with 415,949 doz. prs. Exports to Canada 
changed markedly from those of 1953. Whereas 
in 1953 Canada took 128,126 doz prs. of seamless 
hosiery and 415,906 doz. prs. of full-fashioned, 
in 1954 the figures were 208,460 doz. prs. of seam- 
less and 207,489 doz. prs. of full-fashioned. 

Exports of men’s synthetic hose were 585,341 
doz. prs., an increase of 20.3%. Major customers 
were the Republic of the Philippines with 120,350 
doz. prs., and the Union of South Africa with 
53,894 doz. prs. Shipments to Canada were 164,- 
713 doz. prs., practically the same as in 1953. 
Shipments to Central American countries at 282,- 
549 doz. prs. declined 22.1%. Shipments to the 
West Indies at 118,180 doz. prs. were a drop of 
29.5% from the 1953 total. 

Shipments to Asia at 617,047 doz. prs. were an 
increase of 26.6% over 1953. The entire increase 
was in our shipments to the Republic of the 
Philippines, which increased from 370,462 doz. 
prs. to 559,713 doz. prs, or 51.1%. 


Imports—All types, 382,913 doz. prs., a de- 
crease of 25.90%. 
Imports of cotton hosiery, 32,783 doz. prs., 


showed a decline of 19.6%. Imports of woollen 
hosiery, 345,747 doz. prs., showed a decline of 
27%. Imports from the United Kingdom declined 
26%, Austria 39% and West Germany 10%. 


Footwear Production—U. S. and Foreign 
Source: National Shoe Manufacturers Assn., New York, N. Y. 


WORLD PRODUCTION 

World use of footwear (shoes, slippers and 
sandals made entirely or partly of leather) con- 
tinues to increase. The per capita output in 1930 
was 0.47 pairs; in 1954, 0.60 pr. Total output, 
1954, estimated by U. S. Dept. of Commerce, 
1,317,910,000 pr. 

Asia has the lowest production of leather foot- 
wear, Leading countries in 1952: India and Pakis- 
tan, 38,710,000 pr.; Australia, 23,105,000 pr.; 
Japan, 8,267,000 pr.; New Zealand, 5,241,000 pr. 

Africa, 1952: Egypt, 12,637,000 pr.; Union of 
South Africa, 16,108,000 pr. 

South America, 1952: total, 71,447,000 pr., of 
which Brazil produced 35,683,000 pr., Argentina, 
18,967,000 pr. 

Europe, 1952: total, 498,181,000 pr., of which 
United Kingdom produced 142,010,000 pr.; USSR, 
prewar boundaries, 89,115,000 pr.; Germany, pre- 
war boundaries, 70,121,000 pr.; France, 45,012,000 
pr.; Italy, 24,811,000 pr.; Czechoslovakia, 17,375,- 
000 pr.; Netheriands, 16,036,000 pr.; Spain, 
11,010,000 pr. 

NORTH AMERICAN PRODUCTION 

The United States is the only country with an 
annual consumption of shoes in excess of three 
pairs per capita, It accounted for almost 40% 
of shoe output in 1954. Of 572,814,000 pr. pro- 
duced in 1952 the United States accounted for 
508,534,000 pr., Canada for 37,460,000 pr., Mexico 
for 13,843,000 pr. and Cuba 7,380,000 pr. 

In 1954 women’s and misses shoes outnum- 
bered men’s and youth’s shoes by nearly three 
times. 

The competitive character of the American 
shoe industry is indicated by output. Of approxi- 


mately 900 shoe producers, the largest 4 produced 
less than 25% and the largest 50 less than half 
the shoes. The largest 500 produced about 94% 
of the shoes. Massachusetts produced 20.5% of 
all shoes in 1954; New York, 13.9%; Pennsylvania, 
10.9%; Missouri, 10.7;%; Maine, 8.1%. In 1953 
the U. S. exported 5,159,267 pr., all kinds, value 
Ba ceee tees imported 3,217,349 pr., value $9,950,- 


Average number of shoeworkers employed in 
oa 243,400. Average weekly wage (est.) 

Athletic Shoe production in 1954, 2,993,002 pr.; 
by types, ice skating, 906,982 pr.; regular base- 
ball, 627,489 pr.; roller skating, 389,698 pr.; foot- 
ball, 379,568 pr.; bowling, 367,896: little league 
baseball, 135,402 pr.; track, 120,298. The figures 
show an increase over 1953 in regular baseball, 
football, track, ice skating, and a falling off in 
bowling and roller skating. 

FOOT HYGIENE 

The National Shoe Manufacturers Assn. ad- 
vises: bathe feet daily, dry thoroughly. Massage 
dry feet with foot cream, moist feet with alcohol 
or lotion, then dust powder. Rub corns and 
callouses with a dry towel, never with scissors 
or sharp instruments. Change shoes and stock- 
ings twice a day and wear foot-shaped hosiery 
that extend one-half inch beyond longest toe. 
Exercise feet; wiggle toes, walk at least two 
miles a day and keep feet straight, toes forward 
when sitting or walking. Avoid wet feet, wear 
rubbers on damp or wet days. Shoe soles should 
be flexible where the foot bends to prevent. fa- 
tigue. Heels should never run Over; keep them 


straight to avoid large ankles, knee and back 
aches. 


” 
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: Wood Pulp Production 
Source: Bureau of the Census (Tons of 2,000 pounds) 
Production Consumption 
Item 1954 1953 1954 1953 
preliminary preliminary 
Special alpha and dissolving grades........ 791,109 677,326 . . 158,666 155, 
Bleached BUDGE ope sels cre-wts ta ne re forge 1,800,734 1,728,648 2,062,538 2,087 974 
Unbleached sulfite. . 2... ee eee 582,156 593,958 892,631 942,605 
Bleached sulfate...............% AB Ta 2,684,181 2,389,212 3,148,165 905,661 
Semibleached sulfate... .......-.---.eeee ,760 302,931 3, 
Wnbleached sulfate... 5... 5.65. ccc bee eee to ae See 6,914,981 7,018,114 
Groundwood. hi veces. nce etlaieess eh 2,428, 580, 2,342'929 2,634,156 2,523, 
Beraiohemloal > 3-5 sc yecee sl siv ojaiege tea aim 1,126,314 1,028,721 1,121,064 tops tee 
Defibrated or exploded..........-.+004 0 1,203,149 1,153,009 1,191,406 1,142,687 
Screenings, damaged, etc......... Weitere 169,578 140,342 151,670 144,176 
Wood pulp, total... . 1.0.0.2. 6 ee eee 18,341,175 17,537,295 19,033,994 18,681,407 


Wood pulp consumption reported by plants classified outside paper and board industries amounted 
to 761,346 tons in 1954, of which alpha and dissolving grades amounted to 661,440 tons. Comparable 
data for 1953 amounted to 799,447 tons, of which 713,361 tons were alpha and dissolving grades. For 
1952 the figures were 754,978 tons and 676,452 tons, respectively. 


Paper and Board Production, by Major Items 
: Source: Bureau of the Census (Tons of 2,000 pounds) 


1954 1954 
Item preliminary 1953 Item preliminary 1953 
WaMneteets scsi oh es snnles 11,614,655 | 11,405,506 Special food board.. 941,035 967,899 
Newsprint...........- 1,191,760 1,068,661 Other bending board.. . 245,424 169,641 
Groundwood paper.... 807,980 771,22 Set-up boxboard....... 710,302 763,166 
Paper machine coated..| 1,215,243 1,182,150 Other non-bending 
Book paper oA 1,559,577 1,622,960 DOSEG= he le aes 209,762 181,915 
Fine paper......--.-. 1,323,944 1,297,569 Special paperboard 
Coarse paper, incl. ship- ROCK 25." he Stse erm 944,198 1,074,432 
a D oe AO. as 3,428,608 3,398,782 Gardpoard = f.iss «020 2 79.227 75.215 
ndustrial paper, 
Ded aheorhentpaper.|= 526200 554,396 ||Wet-machine board....] 132,114 151,951 
Sanitary tissue........ 1,320,353 1,277,694 ||Construction paper and 
Tissue paper, exc. sani- hoard cease la 2,862,939 2,695,962 
tary and thin....... 240,981 232,066 Construction Daper. ..-| 1,355,941 1,316,672 
Hardboard, density over 
Paperboard.......-.... 12,046,923 | 12,274,462 26 Ibs. per cu. ft..... 493,258 423,418 
Fit fig atc Seas RON 4,335,658 4,410,710 Insulating board, den- 
Sorry sine material..| 1,816,530 1,906,116 sity 26 lbs. or less per 
Container chip and filler GUE LG eicte sete se 1,013,740 955,872 
board A 280,062 296,380 ——_ | ——_—__—_ 
Folding boxboard..... 2,484,725 2,428,988 All types, total. ...| 26,656,631 26,527,881 
Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments 
ANNUAL AVERAGE BY INDUSTRY DIVISION 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor 
(In thousands) 
Trans- {| Whole- |Finance, 
Contract} Manu- | porta- sale insur- | Service, 
Year Total | Mining con- factur- |tion and and ance, and Govern- 
struc- ing public retail jand real | miscel- ment 
tion utilities | trade estate | laneous 
916 1,294 10,780 3,013 6,940 1,436 3,477 4,202 
947 1,790 12,974 3,248 7,416 1,480 5705 4,660 
983 2,170 15,051 7433 7,333 1,469 857 5,483 
917 ‘i 17,381 3,619 7,189 1,435 3.919 ,080 
883 1,094 17,111 3,798 7,260 1,409 3,934 6,043 
826 1,132 15,302 3,872 7,522 1,428 4,011 5,944 
852 1,661 14,461 4,023 8,602 1,619 4,474 5,595 
943 1,982 15,290 4,122 9,196 1,672 4,783 5,474 
44,448 982 2,169 15,321 4,141 9,519 1,741 4,925 5,650 
194 918 2,165 14,178 3,949 9,513 1,765 4,972 5,856 
4 889 2,333 14,967 3,977 9,645 1,824 5,077 6,026 
4 916 2,603 16,104 4,166 10,012 1,892 5,264 6,389 
8 885 2,634 16,334 4,185 10,281 1,967 5,411 6,609 
49,681 852 2,622 17,238 4,221 10,527 2,038 5,538 6,645 
1 48,285 770 2,527 15,989 4,008 10,498 2,114 5,629 6,751 
World Electric Power 
ric generati capacity as of Jan. 1, 1955; electric energy production for 1954, 
wis 3 a Ppased on best available unofficial data. 
Kilowatts in thousands; Kilowatt-hours in millions. Asterisk (*) denotes estimate. 
Country Kw ,Kwhrs Country Kw |Kwhrs Country Kw |Kwhrs 
i £ _, ..|118,885|544,645|| Norway......-+- 3,900) 21,500||Hungary......-- *1,500) *4,500 
one panes *“!*30,000| 147,600|| Un. of So. Africa. .} 3,500 14,640||Finland......... 1,550} 5,640 
Great Britain. 20,300| 72,800||Belgium......... 3,550} 10,500||China.........-- *1,500| *6,000 
France..... 15,800| 45,600||Switzerland...... 3,450| 14,500|/|Denmark.......- 1,100} 2,850 
Germany, W 14.430] 67,650)|/ Australia. ...-.7: 3,200| 14,530}| Yugoslavia,...... 875| 3,444 
Canada . saa es| 12,964] 72,637 Czechoslovakia. ..| *3,150/*13,000 Portugal..... : 821] 1,640 
Japan... 10,548] 59,700|/Spain........... ,218] 10,480}|Cuba........ ; 475) 1,500 
NGAI oe + 2 tis 10,150) 37,650)| Netherlands... ... . 2'850| 10,584|\Ireland (Eire) .... 4. 1,500 
Germany, East...| *6,000)*25,000 EG GB cope webs sfccenars 2,800] 7,475||Saar..........-- 400} 1,756 
Sweden.......-- 4,850| 23,724||Austria.....----- 2'670| 9,847||Rhodesia, North 
Poland: ....-+-> *3,600|*15,000||Mexico.........- 1,838] 6,300 and South..... 460] 2,020 


at 
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Automobile Factory Sales, United States 


Source: Automobile Manufacturers Association, Detroit, Mich.—Values, Wholesale 
Motor Trucks, Buses 


Passenger Cars 


Year 

Number Value Numbert Valuet : 
ine 4192 | SE B09 AAR ka a Ree eee 

24°2 438:670.000 ° 750 $1,330,000 

81 ,340, ; i 

895,930 5,978,000] 74, 125,800,000} 969, 
1,905,560] 1,809,170,963| 321,789]  423/249,410|2,227.349 
3'735,171| 2,458,370,026| 530,6 458,400,277|4.265, 
"787,456| 1,644,083, 575,364|  390,752061|3,362.820 
3,273.874| 1,707,836,325| 697,367| 380,997.330)3,971,241 
3,717,385| 2.370.654, 754,901| 567.820,414|4,.472 

69:5 57,254.655| 655.6 1,181,955,532 725,215 


» , 


Table above includes sales of military vehicles. 


6,455, 114,000] 1,218,165 
9;0027580,000] 1.206:266 
8,218,094 ,00011,042.174 


Federal excise taxes are excluded in all years. 


2,089,060,000!7,323,214/11,091,604,000 
1,660,019,000|6,601,071| 9,878,113,000 


TA substantial part of the trucks nererted comprises chassis only, without bodies; hence, the value 


of bodies for these chassis is not inclu 
*Beginning with year 1940, standard equipment 


is included in the values reported. 


1Total number includes Foreign Market sales of passenger cars and motor trucks. 


Foreign Trade in Distilled Spirits, Malt Liquors and Wines 


Source: Food Industries Division, Business and Defense Services Administration, 
U. S. Department of Commerce 


1953 1954 1953 1954 
U.S. ports Distilled Spirits: Cae Import Malt Liquors 
i 5 5 
See Me caskr iste 2,417,084] 3,652,519 Ma UGaGts oh viseser ees 5,078,590) 5,684,009 
Other distilled (inel. rum).. 384,236 280,986 U.S. Imports Distilled Spirits: 
Of the exports the American (in tax gals.) 
Republics took B 988,237| 1,083,859 
SGA ae = eg 74,723 36,521 167.441 197,058 
Other distilled (incl. rum). . __ 3.851 «5.083 14 202°729 189/281 
U.S. Exports of Wine (in gals.) 173,557 166,223 - |20,153,694|20,157,659 
U.S. Imports of Wine (in gals.) . 413,705) 420,706 
Champagne:............. 603,782 638,350 46,404 48,097 
Vermouth. ee 1,778,609} 1,864,577}! Other compounds contain- 
ee or lessor ns gis! 3.17.6949|} ime spirits. os. 27,304] 28,092 
More than 14% alcohol .:-<| _"750133| '681,562|| thy! alcohol for beverages.| © 6 249) 2,366 
U.S. paverts Malt Liquors 
8, 


(in gal 


Malt liquorg............:. 2,801,037] 1,960,895 
Shipments Malt Liquors from 
. 8. to Non-contiguous Ter- 
ritories (excepting Alaska 
and Hawaii): 
PMCUIG RICO NA vec «vite 739,298] 3,457,391 
Virgin Islands. ‘ 297,471 255,071 
UBM ek 537,950 
Other territories 53,680 


Shipments from Non-contigu- 
ous Territories to U. S. (in 
proof gals.) 


Other alcoholic beverages.. 
Wirgin Islands 


1,497,383) 1,440,415 
4,047 4,885 


402,231] 488,190 
»414 12,616 


Distilled Spirits and Fermented Malt Liquor Production 


Source: Bureau of Internal Revenue; figures show thousands of tax gallons or barrels 


Fer. Fer. 

Tear Distilled Spirits eee Near Distilled Spirits — 
fiscal — *_||fiscal = =a ‘a 
Whky.|Rm.| Bdy.}Alcoh.! | Total*| Tot. Whky.| Rm.| Bdy. | Alcoh,1| Total* | Tot. 

1,000 |1,000| 1,000} 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 |1,000/ 1,000} 1,000 1,000 | 1.000 

Gals. |Gals.} Gals.| Gals. | Gals. | Bbis. Gals. |Gals.| Gals. als. als. | Bbls. 
1900.) 67,114)1,615) 3,760] 35,159|109,245/39,331]|1944. |.. «+22 .12,212/21,592] 987,958]1,011,762|81,726 
1905.) 71,083)1,792| 5,449] 72,748|153,258/49,522||1945 41,562/2,888/26,596|1,101.286/1,174,391|86.608 
1910.) 82,464/2,254) 7,656] 68,534/163,894|59.545||1946 147,465/2,658/34,416 4 34,454/84,974 
1915.) 44,552/2,844) 8522) 81'101/140,656/59,808||1947 167,995/2,469|/40,851] 345,282] 563,957 87,857 
1920 235) 945) 1,649] 98,436/101,265| 9,231]|1948.|129.597 1,999/21,173) 419,950] 576,409|91,291 
1925.}....... 548) 166,165)167,497| 5,119]/1949. | 149,595] 1.999|17°458 444,569] 617,558/89,73) 
1930.) 1,999] 983] 416] 193/8241197'29 3,681//1950. /118,760/1,781| 5,364] 391,129] 521.770188/807 
1935.|149,113/3,103] 9,877] 181:771|349.772|45,229||1951 205,702|2,030/11,584| 617,960] 846,388 88,976 
1940.| 98,993/2,478/18,427| 261,022/387.183 54,892//1952./103,54411,912| 9,521] 565,760 689,256/89,601 
1942. | 120,257/3,106/29,273| 517,500|675.481 63,716]|1953.) 66,765|2,080| 6.192 1349! 619,456/90,434 
1943.! 19,53012,314|16,624| 732,360|772,267171.0181/1954. 102,541/1,830! 5,779] 438,866] 563,496'92,561 


*Includes gin and vodka. 
lier years are included with brandy. 


Peat Produced in 


1Beginning with the fiscal year 1947, includes spirits-fruit, which in ear- 


the United States 


1953 1954 
Kind Val Vv 
Net tons = Net tons = 
Total Average Total Average 

NORBE Sahar, Sere 18,595 | $220,741 $11.87 27,293 é 316,641 5 
Reed or sedge.........., 74,708 659,188 8.82 64,45 see eat $1398 

Vcc bE aan earch aml 110,906 738,018 6.65 146,544 | 1,056,421 7.21 
DUN CT AY BERT. 7s te S| Segoe e's Si Aen MeO 4, 12,939 2,61 

Ota ls guise ost Goan 204,209 | 1,617,947 7.92 243,257 | 2,248,532 9.24 


Manufactures—World Sugar Production 691 
Centrifugal Raw Sugar Production 


Source: Office of Foreign Agricultural Service, Dept. of Agriculture 


Centrifugal sugar, as distinguished from non-centrifugal, includes 
E the centrifugal process, which is the Pe ot ah moving ~ international ae Ge a i 
. n 1, ©) ns 


Continent and country aE RE, sede 9S Se 1 
. 1935-39 | 1945-49 1951 1952 1953 (Prel.) 
North America...........¢+0:0-05= 11,929 15,027 13,042 13,21 
Europe western) ee Sr 3,893 401 8,023 2 3 ie aety 
“USS.R. (Europe and Asia)... ...-. 1,643 2/700 2) j 3700 3500 
Asia (excl. U.S.S.R.)....- 2/492 4613 5,054 41843 5,301 
South America.... i 3,772 4,170 4,576 4,896 
1,44 1,697 1,902 " 23194. 
961 955 1,210 1,556 1,605 
World total (cane)........-++++ 16,775 18,043 24,008 23,358 23 
World total (been papi eh ti 11,773 91382 14,342 13,098 atts eesa 
World total (beet and cane)....| 28,528 27,425 38,350 36,456 40,234 40,321 
NON-CENTRIFUGAL SUGAR PRODUCTION 
170 317 297 284 B17 315 
4,388 4,424 4,957 4,641 4,790 4,800 
944 1,303 1/299 1/129 1,129 1,130 
5,502 6,044 6,553 6,054 6,236 6,245 


: CENTRIFUGAL RAW SUGAR PRODUCTION BY COUNTRIES 
PRODUCING OVER 100,000 SHORT TONS 


1,000 1,000: 1,000 1,000: 1, ; 
Ca 


Canada.....+-. Ps Ar ba ere ie ore ke ark 12: 
IRS es. wl Sele oe ee Dee 353 636 807 911 960 1,063 
United States pont) aie fr rien 1,517 1,514 1,549 1,505 1,817 2,037 
United States (cane).....- F 474 455 419 605 630 607 
Hawall. oe... cee eee ; 980 1 1,020 1,099 1,077 1,092 
Puerto Rico 974 1,134 1,360 dbz ,190 1,200 
Barbados..... il 176 16 162 
“SOT ah RSS EE SO 3,183 5,897 7,964 5,687 5,390 4,998 
Dominican Republic.........----:- 491 668 69 772 
Guadeloupe........--- ae Morin cacnypete 60 48 106 96 114 128 
ATES (a One ane tO eieret Da Oe 119 235 299 370 407 413 
Trinidad and Tobago ......-.---+-> 149 144 154 172 193 204 
Austria 196 46 175 146 197 233 
Belgium 259 246 293 356 450 375 
Denmark 260 266 394 295 4 245 
Fran 1,078 823 1,395 1,100 1,804 1,860 
Germany, West ed 624 1,169 990 1,552 1,445 
Trelan 89 95 102 143 1 

Mista togts Seas. ara oe 414 331 825 819 855 816 
Netherlands 261 270 386 478 468 
Spain 202 200 366 669 376 400 
Sw 340 311 323 267 388 342 
United Kingdom 515 612 753 686 867 8 

Yugo: ia 103 256 61 211 161 
U.S.8S.R 2,761 1,643 2,700 2,500 2,700 2,500 
China, incl. Manchuria 87 7 96 132 
India 1,303 1,319 1,900 1,700 1,320 1,690 
ANGONEHIA. 5 cadence eet es 1,207 102 472 637 68: 800 
aRIStAMl co cese soho erle ehee eet in 33 34 83 95 9 100 
Philippines, Republic of.......-+-+-- 1,058 382 1,076 1,134 1,435 1,405 
Taiwan (Formosa)....-----+++- ard 1,240 346 597 983 796 755 
Turkey. (beet)....-..+---2+5° : 76 131 228 200 213 218 
Argentina. .:.++.+.+--- ? 510 654 760 654 829 908 
Brazil... -...sesee- es : 830 1,420 1,857 2,151 2,328 2,500 
British Guiana. . : 210 198 272 269 268 276 
Colombia. ..--+ nee 51 135 178 218 240 270 
Ot eset aaa ae ee ee 444 485 528 675 687 690 
Wenesuela... hi ssaae ent ee ee 22 41 70 80 110 130 
Ti 11) Regen gta ae 166 211 208 247 295 330 
Mauritius... 2-0-0... cette 320 351 535 517 566 551 
Mozambique......-:-----++s78e0° 81 86 92 99 101 99 
Moewilon..-.. > se es ts OS 91 81 142 174 189 200 
Union of South Africa....---------- 498 542 533 670 725 828 


WORLD SUGAR PRODUCTION ESTIMATES 


Revision of estimates of sugar production, made for the first time since before the war and is 
in May, 1955, by the Dept. of Agriculture, placed natn ng te are be sient more than its 
quota plus co) Ss equirements. 
ee fc er igee ne 4 ea era pers gas tert The 1954-55 estimate of world beet sugar pro- 
sugar, 40r ogee aed hepa eer duction was revised upward to 15,600,000 short tons, 
value, thus revising upward earlier estimates OY raw value, from the preliminary estimate of 15,- 
nearly 1,200,000 tons. This means @ sizable addi- 99,000 tons in November. The crop is 4.4% less 
tion to world surplus. than the record 16,300,000 tons of 1953-54. In 
World production of non-centrifugal sugar was Western Europe, upward revisions in the 1954-55 
estimated at 6,200,000 short tons during 1954-55, estimate were noted for every country except Ire- 
or slightly larger than the crop of 1953-54. Esti- land, Italy, Sweden, and Yugoslavia. An upward 
mated world production of centrifugal cane sugar revision for Eastern Europe outside of the U.S.S.R. 
for 1954-55 was revised upward to 24,700,000 short offsets a downward revision for that country. The 
tons, raw value, a new record and an increase of estimate for United States beet sugar produc- 
3.3% over the previous season. Increased produc- tion remains at about 2,000,000 tons and com- 
tion is noted for every continent except North pares with a 1,800,000 tons marketing quota under 
America. Decreased output in North America re- the Sugar Act. 
flects almost entirely the restrictions on produc- The new International Sugar Agreement ended 
tion in Cuba. With the limitation of the U. S. its first year of operation with the free market 
Sugar Act, total offshore and continental United price at 3.17 cents per pound, f.a.s., Cuban ports. 
States production remained at the level of 2,900,- The International Sugar Council had reduced the 
000 tons. The Republic of the Philippines filled quotas of “participating exporting countries by the 
its marketing quota in the United States in 1954 maximum 20% permissible. 
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ic ‘ ° 
United States Imports for Consumption of Leading Commodities 
Source: Department of Commerce by International Economic Analysis Diyision 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, from basic data of the Bureau of the Census, July 1955 |. 
(Value in millions of dollars. Class totals are shown*on pages 666-668) i 
fe Quantity Value 
it nit o} _———— 
ae quantity | 1953 1954 | 
i PERO NGIMILORIMIG soi cig ok. rs cnr an sae kre leh itoe deeb eke Sein oes 
ea petroleum . ik ie Rh Behe seo mil. bbl 238 
onferrous ores and concentrates!....- 2.2...) fae ee ewe awaecf sescece 
RAVER OANOBSE OFC 5) 6. cais Oey o Sn heis Oca rates mil. pounds? 2,871 
Tungsten ore............ Sig teTa aes Ae a a mil. pounds? 28 
UNCER ee mil. pounds? * 81 
ROMEUAEERG HOT ONT oys se 365.5% She a eek ie oes thous. 1. tons? 842 
Copper ore and concentrates................ mil. pounds? 203 
ime=WeariMng/ OTag:. 6 1.0 icc egace a cele am vse wert tail. pounds? 929 
Lead ore and flue dust... -................. mil. pounds? 
| Crude rubber........ mil. pounds 1,451 
Wool, unmanufactured toil unds3 3! 
TPOU-OFEL.. Spc es © thous. 1. tons | 11,086 
Tobacco, unmanufactured mil. pounds 
Oilseeds (mainly copra)... .. .|mil. pounds 786 
LOWES ERAS S(13 ON 1 Shetek re ko Re ROS OE PRE OE Sta, NEARS ITI fo. a A 
Vegetable fibers, except cotton, unmanufactured.|thous. 1. tons 322 
BOURMMIENE QUEM Gy slr e ios fas sie ee nee ous. 1. tons 155 
“ihe ESR EB SONOS ILD Aiea! frinc c's inet ciew!d sie Sk n= Sugtete 5 mil. pounds 168 
(OUT 0 carn 2G hry Sie a i a me ne ge CAA cn IN ae Erte ers 
BENS GENRES Hot ae ohio sid si nyaine Glin Le OT a A aie Susy Rinlors Pe wife Salata ieee 
REA NE CNP IRI Pay ona. ci Rafa .a athe eee Bienes aI IS eS mil. pounds 2,787 
Cela. STI CES 2 iar na le i aan de SOR ae Ss mil. pounds 7,603 
Woceoaoricacao-beans.- 4... . sce cc cc cece -|mil. pounds 
Hruits; edible nuts and vegetables. ............|...+0+ce-neeel sce ene 
MU APP OMUCES, coos ld we vgs gb ocd wes sive dala pe mil. pounds 329 
ECONO NG SDIMOS ANd WINES... 5... ce se arsine Seecalee aoe ace loe. see 


CVANCSTECR YESS Ge See area Se pe ed thous. pf. gal. | 20,154 
Grains and preparations 6 
Other 


OOD TEN SEE CUD IY COTES 2 ea Ae AR | a OLD) = See 
SNIDER SLT SS TTC TLS TS, a a RR | RR A! a 
Coppers sn.- =. -.-+-.+{/mil, pounds?..} 1,138 

RTM e 3% caeecR -|mil. pounds? 183 
Aluminum....... ‘ .|mil. pounds 924 
Nickel metai and oxide... ... - |mil. pounds5 235 
GMI ee in. oN. Ss ecb eas ie .|mil. pounds? 771 

TA nace GG one eae ae er ri -|mil. pounds5 467 


c 
Gas oil and fuel oil. . 


A Ray Rents -/mil. bbl. 139 
Wood pulp...... sree: eat heer a emer To mee thous. s. tons6 2,158 
MWA DNOGUCER: fae. cn earot aden cele. mil. bd. ft. 2,772 
Fertilizer materials . : sir’ theatre Senseo Me Nt AL ease thous. s. tons 2,306 
Vegetable oils, expressed, inedible... ... 0. 022)! mil. pounds 395 
Iron and steel semimanufactures.............., thous. s. tons 1,600 


ONO At i a 


1Includes ores of ferroalloying metals, 2Metal content. 3Clean content. ‘Includes ferroalloys. 5 T 
weight. “Air-dry weight. ‘Trucks and buses are excluded... : ree 


U. S. Production of Cigars, Cigarettes, Tobacco, Snuff 


Source: Bureau of Internal Revenue 


Year Cigars Cigarettes Tobacco * 
(Cal.) | Large | Small | Large Small Plug | Twist |Finecut|Smok’g} Snuff | Total 


1,000) | (1,000) | (4,000) | (1,00 
(1,000) | (1,000) | (1,000) | (1,000) Cape Sy bet ue Vibe 1300) 


4,685,370) 177,822) 2,504) 169,969,320] 60,588] 5,604] 4 2 
5,235,271) 134.738] 2/249] 189:371,258| 48'759| B'605 rive Bae On aegrs yet 


327,089 
5,198,679| 123,340] 26,870] 323,583,888] 61,655] 6/498]  4'092| 130°861 : 
Bere) as) AGN aaa G) SEG) S| go] Ia) ht) ha 
617, ‘ ; 1038, ; : :756| 106,414 : : 
5,487,656| 79,690 537] 369,682,769] 47,306] 51152 3°793 104680 39 tea pases 
'645,104| 89/134 641) 386,825,746] 45,346] 563 3,207| 107/599 : 244’681 
5,452,994] 83/460 707| 384,961,695) 41,902] 5,586] -2'757| 108'146| 40°908 238/941 
8 5,399,089] 68,877 686) 391,955,743] 40,241| 5,467] 2'738| 1077732] -39'992 : 


poewent 69,216 815 418,801,801 es raaes 2,817) 101,324] 39,453 gor ee 
5 047, A - ’ 96,752 : 

5,914,526! 58,320 468) 423,069,766! 38,053 4,670 2,855 36,508 Etats 209 388 

* From 1943 total figures under ‘Tobacco’ include the following pounds of 


Scrap chewing tobacco: 
1943—51,414,141; 1944—52,866,763; 1945—47,748,343; 1946—46,117,134; 1947—4 i = 
146; 1949—39,642,015; 1950—39,018,903; 1951—39,088,277; 1953-—38.298,204; 1953 38 130,470 ee 


74, 
Leaf tobacco used for year 1953 in making above products totaled 1 5 i 
139,681,995 pounds went into cigars and 1,243,860,308 oun: into cigariites eee pounds 08 Weide 
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2,965 = os 
” Tobacco, unmanufactured........-+.-+--+++++> nat Bo z se : 468 at 
7 Crude petroleum...-...------ 2+ eee c eee r cence “ 19,932 13;308 60 
a Other. .... 5 pp Sie Re I aS cg, oe aE] WE wee 5 248 
WOGOSEUNG (005 os - o> aos 
Co See he eS 1,672 
Rbnatrinetiding 1008... 2 cs5.s. ccicte oS 
CP Re ne toe Pe he OR Oe aL 233 
ME WHEPTRINIDE Gos 6. Serie sae cles ve elo renae's se Wile 
Meats and ble animal fats....... aa 
| Dairy products and eggs....... * 105 
ae ses ot Fey yNe 5 147 
nufactures, including sgmimanufactures...|........-.+- 2 
Zi Eecluding type Land {1 special category items. a on Eee (8 2 | "2336 
fae AE VE Vege ee baer’ diac 2,747 
Sa 646 
75 
3 102 
| Industrial machinery, total........-------0-+|eeereeee rere 1,545 
| 492 
, 151 
a 
parts an yes wate: 300 
Tracklaying tractors, new! 17,770 110 
Wheel tractors, new...... ; 52,323 41,919 91 
Automobiles, parts and accessorigs.......-.---++\.--++--neeee PO el aa re 963 
> Motor trucks and buses, commercial, new....- thousands 264 
Passenger automobiles, co: ercial, new.....- thousands 276 
related produ: 800 
Medicinal and pharmaceut 217 
Chemical specialties. .......-.-++-++-+- 265 
Industrial chemicals...... : as 119 
RONNOR sans hin Fo 29 oid 640 
Cotton cloth, duck and tire fabric?.. . -|mil. sq. yd. 621 605 173 
Broad woven fabrics of synthetic fibers?*..-...|mil. sq. yd. 198 200 
Iron and steel mill products including scrap.....- thous. s. tons| 3,386 4,376 495 
Petroleum products... . 2.202 0-- 22 cere cree cfr eee secs acne! sana | went aas 
Motor fuel and gasoline........-.-.-++--++-- ithous. bbl. 14,704 8,428 76 
Lubric; lt Se 9 Be capone Peete ee vee |thous. bbl. fs) 8,894 86 
Metal mani ‘opera Pee. s 2 Po 343 
Nonferrous metals and ferroalloys. . 144 
Paper and manufactures 125 
Rubber manufactures... a ae 
Incl. type I, but excl. type I category items 0,633 
“ Machinery oc. - n-ne ccc cc eter e nee eneerees 2,949 
Electrical machinery and apparatus......--.--|---+-+++-+0- 807 
ne and OR pate cite aoe eee ao A is : Pett 
utomo'| , parts an Sen seed eat i as Cea oN rhe ve ° a 2 Al 
Chemicals and related productS,..-...------ g 7 aes : 818 
Industrial chemicals..>...- ” : ° 119 
OS TE PORAI so iea ie a aes 887 
Petroleum products... ....--. 1, err e nr ene rere tl eee se sa aees 632 
Motor fuel and gasoline and jet fuek......-.+. thous. bbl. 28,158 24,367 179 
Lubricating oils... .- FS ten ee thous. bbl. 12,259 14,404 179 
Small arms and ammunition....--270-- +e eee efee eee ere rece] eecete possesses She 


Rubber manufactures......-..----.----------- 
ipnder 95 drawbar horsepower. Excludes pile, 
mill ends. *Excludes tire fabrics. 

Production of Electric Energy in the U. S. 


: The Federal Power Commission 


en ee 


- 
No~ 


Bxsese 


RA 
N 


5 


upholstery and drapery fabrics and remnants and 


Source 
These amounts, except as noted, rg to electric utility operations only, including both the privately- 
oO 


and publicly-owned utilities. 


Electric Energy Produced Fuel Consumed in the Year 
Calendar 5 ———qo 
Year Internal 
Total Hydro Steam |Comb’t’n Coal Oil Gas 
1,000 1,000 1,000 Short 42 Gal. 1,000 
Kw. hrs. Kw. hrs. Kw. brs. tons Barrels Cu. ft. 
31,189,554| 59,293,363 628,631] 40,277,989} 8,804,530) 119,552,711 
33,372,154| 56,144,412 770,824| 32,714,761; 11,256,565 124,117,769 
47,321,278) 93,001,735} 1,531.997 (473,881| 16,325,122) 180,096,185 
79.970,312|140,435,268| 2,080,703 74,724,956| 20,228,215| 326,211,969 
78,405,973) 142,412,240| 2,359, 70| 72,196,730| 36,315,371! 306,941,565 
78,425,492|174, 74| 2,813,218] 89,530,590| 45,308,932 373,053,905 
82,469,742) 196,928,034 3,300,433] 99,586,341 644, 478,097,093 
89,748,246 | 197,878,185 3,473,112] 83,963,420) 66,301,241 550,121,090 
95,938,317|229,543,366| 3,659, 91,870,770 420, 918,834 
99,750,579|267,251,680| 3,670,555 105,768,006| 63,944,724| 763,898,241 
20 105,102,458 2 '384,847| 3,736,315/107,071,241| 67,2 ,426| 910,116,741 
53 5 5|105,233,348 333,541,535| 3,889,632/115,897,204 82,237,712|1,034,272,333 
1954. 471,636,354! 107,068,508'360,834,386 3,783,460! 118,384,671! 66,744,754 1,165,498 360 


F es n installed ca) y of electric generating plants as of December 31, 1953, are (kilowatts): 
35 21 #102 b. 2.279 A 


hydro 29:210,862, steam 115, int. com 443, total 102,592,410. 


ta on combined utility and industrial production of electric energy for 1954 show a 


Pri nai 
tstal of 544, 722,135,000 kilowatt-hours; combined capacity was 118,957 


Electric operating revenu' 
the preliminary total of 1954. 


,604. 
of the larger privately owned utilities were $6,541,107,000 as indicated by 
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Mineral Products of U. S. and Principal Producing States 


rs Source: Bureau of Mines; Data are for 1953 


ank Princ: Producing States | 
vitae alee In Order of Quantity In Order of Value | 
Abrasive stone: : 4 
72 Grindstones and pulpstones.......... ea ie ves ARE Se fe Saas — me ed ju pnt hod i 
3 Pebbles cane SERIE oe eee oS Minn., Wis., Texas, N. C.._.|Rank same as for unTEeY 
79 Sharpening stones.................. Athy, indo N= ao, Daa Rank ee as ie a tity 
q 78 Tube-mill liners (natural)............ Nina NG, Wists. om ee Rank = gen? pes ity 
i 75 |Antimony ore and concentrate......... en Mont., Nev#........ Rank ats ao ee ana tity 
Os eee ee Vi NO. Aria, Galit 0. |Vi arias NC. Cali 
BeePASDIMAG (NAIVE). o...6 Fak. ca cc eenece sald Texas, Ala., Ky., Utah...... Texas, Utah, ~ y. 
joay || Barite) (erude):... 4. 2 2 i. . Sees ences os .-|Ark., Mo., Nev., Ga. @..... Ark., Mo., oa ev. a 
He ADEE Tea GSS a te a Ark, Als, Gace. dco on oe Rank same as oe per 
68 |Beryllium concentrate................. am ae Me., N. M., Colo-... Rank same ea Sor pease 
ee Texas, Méiei., Cailt, W. Vas Mich., ‘Tes. Cali We va 
7 Renee erga toe ra Ge eee INOW.) -ATinn coe ose ae sam 
8 Galeton nmesium chloride........... Mich., Calif., W. Va., OhioS.|Rank same as a ese: 
69 {Carbon dioxide (natural).............. . M., -, Utah, Wash.@.|/N. M., Wash., pe cobs 
PME ORION Gan Cee o3. sean fe wiSaeee ee oue Pa., Calif., Texas, Mich..../Rank same as for pie y 
iit! Pim CO HTOMIVG 6-5 das s.as yas Se nen tn Paticne Calif., Mont., Ore. ...@...../Rank same as for quantity 
a TET Sea ee a OR ee Ohio, ’Pa., Ga., Calif) ip. 1... Ga., Mo., Wyo., Pa. 
2 Bitumir W. Vaz Ba. icy. oll oeneiccn Rank same as for quantity 
N.D. Mont; S2Die. s-- se Rank same a ne ore 
Pe, 2-20 oka eee ieee Rank same a: juan 
55 TdBhO. Pao. ace ee ee Rank same as for quantity 
80 S. D., N. C., N. M., Colo... .[/N. G., D., N -, Colo. 
7 Ariz., Utah, Mont., N. M® .|Rank same as for quantity 
31 Calif., Nev., Ore., Wash..g../Rank same as for quantity 
(U's ~ WDE 1G a Ra i eg ie aa Se al IN Wore cS oatad eee as ee Rank same as for quantity 
ROME EOROMIGO ts oe vs oct Washes peicm ce ea ee Rank same as for quantit: 
PAS NIG ET GG C) IN. G.,S..Ds Colo, N; H.-. NC; SDN He Caley 
POmeMILUOLAD Al ti seco t. < Dae eee ce en ee Iil., Colo.,-Ky., Nev. @..... Rank same as for ete dS: 
61 |Garnet (abrasive)....-.....0 20.20.22. N-. Y., Idaho; Flax ...,.-.. Rank same as for pet 
Oma PMStONES Ny es ss es acc Oke ewe one Nev., Calif., Ore., Texas... ../Rank same as for quantity 
Hifeme Grol <(nvOres}et0.) oo. on. ncac cc deen S. D., Utah, Calif., Colo. ..|Rank same as for quate 
65 |Graphite: Amorphous....._)..).. 127" SUE Caretta Re {Rank same as for quantity 
Crystalline... Poe ae Peras Pa... Algcacroisceeaen Texas, Ala., Pa. 
2a Gypsum (crude)... ..<...cstar..ce leben Mieh.; Caiit., Ta., Texas @...|/Mich., N. Y., Ia., Texas 
Miche RLCUIUIN Se nis Atl vist selec cle nick a oe cde te. Texas, Kan., N. M....: ss. Rank same as for quantity 
SLOG Rele F canons Pe keke clans hemes GIT  artests, > Sha cans Ch eee ee Rank same as for quantity 
3 [Iron ore (usable). 722 22°11222272°°5%° Minn, Mich., Aia., Uiah..!. Minn. Mich Als. Mey 
PERM EV TNEOG ee SMS tree chess Sarctvenarotnee wien VB: Bs le. Cae en tee ee Rank same as for quantity 
14° -|Lead (in ores;-etc.).........5.........|Mo., Idaho, Utah, Golo... .. Rank same as for quantity 
13 |Lime (open market)................... Ohio, Pa., Mo., Ill........../Rank same as for quantity 
52 |Lithium minerals..................... N. C., 8. D., Calif., Colo.®../Rank same as for quantity 
475 |Magnesite.(crude)’.......-.......c22.. Wash., Nev., Calif.@....... Rank same as for quantity 
25 Mae acer coco (or magnesium metal) Texas, Mich as. N. come ees Rank same as for quantity 
2 {Magnesium compounds from sea water 
: ant brinés foxoant for metal) 7.40.05. 00. « Calif., Mich., N. J., Texas. @. Mich., Calif., N. J., Texas 
20a Manganese 0rew.. oc, 4 sce cc lune. Mont., Nev., Va., Ark. @..../Rank same as for quantity 
36 |Manganiferous ore.................... Minn., Mich., N. M., Neva . Minn., Mich., Nev., N. M, 
“49 |Maganiferous residuum.............._. oe Becernt Ree Seis ae Rank same as for quantity 
Wire Miatlsi@ALGRTAOUS). ..2 65. oss Scheu cde cube Mich., Va., Wis., Ind....... Mich., Nev., Va., Calif. 
70 SAYERNRANM ie fares. eckee co hake e ee IN aE e ccctanp Say eae ew Rank same as for quantity 
EAS Be NUCROUCS tying cet rec oane cataract oars Calif. Nev., Idaho, Orem .../Rank same as for quantity 
LES [AMIN in 5 a aa ea ane cE a N.C., Ga., Ariz., 8. De ....|N. CG. N. H., Ga., Idaho 
PULA DRS Reman uh ute seo te. eS N. C., Ga., Ariz., S. D.®..../Rank same as for quantity 
RSC EU terrence cat Mtr, “romans fae aho hc eee. N. C., N. H., Conn., Me. ...|N. C., N. H., Idaho, S. D. 
19 |Molybdenum (content of ore and concen- , . 
JAAD ae a eR re ee eae eae OtT Colo., Utah, Ariz., N. M..../Rank same as for quantit 
Pam NGLUEALCRAR 0 5 eee etx hai e oe eae ‘Texas, La., Okla., Calif... .. Texas, La., Calif., W. Va. 
6 |Natural-gas liquids: 
Natural gasoline and cycle products... Texas, Calif., La., Okla. .... Rank same as for quantity 
PEGE ERROR ai oon c's Latta, ahs ee eee Texas, Okla., Calif,, La...... Texas, Calif., Okla., : 
PUMA AVAN Os creer vice als Fcc come eek Ni Ci WASH: 5. oc ona Lae eee Rank same as for quantity 
REM COUR Baits Seo. Us cae ose ke Se Wash., Ohio, Fla., Mich... .. Ohio, Mich., N. J., Fla. 
MAE ROLMUGH(GMUGBS)) res ke .ciasjsrssiece cee eee ne N. M., Nev., Colo., Calif..../Rank same as for quantity 
Retroleum(erude)..:....0\ cc... cheno, ‘Texas., Calif., La., Okla... .. Rank same as for quantity 
16 Bpoenate TOOL Site arpa ioe rat Tenn., Idaho, Mont... . Beees same as os cuantley 
84 atinum-group metals (crude)......... ALLE Si te eects ee EN apdk same as for quantity 
18 |Potassium salts 


SEAN: ARP Tees 4° s+++++.+/N. M., Calif., Utah, Mich. ..|Rank same as for quantity 
50 |Pumice and pumicite .|N. M., Calif., Ariz., Idaho...|N, M., Calif., Ariz., Ore. 


BURRPEMAGOB Is ates evades natooaeah. dxtuen Tenn., Va., Mont., Calif... . Tenn,, Va., Calif., Mont. 
57 |Quartz from pegmatites and quartzite. ..|Wash., N. C., Calif., Idaho... Wash., Conn., N. C., Calif. 
Ue Salti (common): 0. Abiscr. ss haccana, Mich., N. Y., La., Ohio. ..../Rank Same as for quantity 
IAN OBOE VeEl ran circa ocean eo Calif., Mich., Ohio, Wis aa, Calif., Ohio, N. Y., Mich. 
37 |Sand and sandstone (ground)........,./0., W. Va., N. J, Ohio in. « Rank same as for quantity 
227 >|Bilver (in ores, etc.) 0... :.2. +... Idaho, Utah, Mont., Ariz... ./Rank same as for quantity 
23 |Slate Pa., Vt., N. Y., Ga Pa., Vt., N. Y., Va, ‘ 
30 Calif. WYOES fc P Rank same as for quantity 
46 ‘alif., Texas., Wyo Rank same as for quantity 
8 Ohio, Tll., Mich Pa., Ohio, Tll., N. Y. f 
87 BUDS iss ae Ce Rank same as for quantity 
10 |S Texas, La tant Se -|Rank same as for quantity 
63 Sulfur, from other mines.......,,...... Calif, INGVics2ty mae ee a Rank same.as for quantity 
34 Sulfur, recovered clemental.....))° 11°" * Wyo., Texas, Ark., .-|Wyo., Texas, Calif., Ark. 
44 Tale, pyrophyliite, and Soapstone (ground) |N. Y., Calif., N.C. Calif., N. Y., N. C., Vt. 
83 jTin (content of ore and concentrate)’ ..;.\.|Colo\...an semeket cele: seen Rank same as for quantity 
' Titanium concentrate: 
35 tuemitertA wants tte tics. Sade... N.Y. Hass) Vas no ee -|Rank same as for quantity 
64 RUC penser: Ses eed Bla. 2 coche eee Rank same as for quantity 
86 |Titanium-iron concentrate..... 1.12.11: Idaho...) ct one eee Rank same as for quantity 
OVER |MEIDOLRES Noite eee ee ee Tl: Mos, Pale. eae Mo., Ml., Pa. 
20 |Tungsten concentrate. ..1))..12° 2101 7¢ Nev., Calif., N. C., Colo Rank same as for quantity 
oi Si Vermioulite, vias we ceteeatea eee ORE: Mont., 8. C., Wyo., N. ©. Rank same as for quantity 
Bio Wollastonite.-: <1.) arm oed 0 ame INTO camry ae has -|Rank same as for quantity 
11 Zine (in ores, ELC) ce Cay On ee Oe Mont., Idaho, N. Y .|Rank same as for quantity 
62 (Zirconium concentrate lasso 


Bile wanl'ePensteyorade. «bree. CLUB e ete Fs ae eee en a Rank same as for quantity 


aoe} 


Minerals—Production; Copper, Lead and Zinc 


I a i ee 


Value of U. S. Mineral Production 


Source: Bureau of Mines 
(In miliions of: dollars) 


1941.5. f 
19424,. , | !2176'256,766 |467.367 


0502s 

940...:: 

942° 2 5:. 

DER ea, 4028 916 
1944.1...) 4,574 836 
1945..... 4,569 888 


etals | Total 
29 | 7, 
084 | 91610 
ae | Hage 
11351 | 11/862 
wate oa | ie 
10,249 1,796 | 14,381 


Data for 1925-46 are not strictly comparable with those for subsequent years, since for the_ earlier 


years the value of heavy clay products 
products. 


as not been replaced by the value of raw clays used in such 


Value of U. S. Mineral Production, 1953, by States 


Source: Bureau of Mines 


Value 
($1,000) 


07 

¥y 

8 4 

Nevada......-. 73,665 28 51 
New Hamoshire. 1,805 46 01 
New Jersey..... 51,948 34 36 
New Mexico... 330,829 il 2.30 
New York...... 186,868 19 1.30 
North Carolina.. 446 35 27 
North Dakota.. 19,237 41 A3 
ES ae 12 2.11 
Oklahoma 6 4.72 
egon.....- 39 17 
Pennsylvania, 3 7.80 
Rhode Island 62 47 01 
South Caro 5 43 12 
South Dakota... 33,896 36 24 
Tennessee...... 98,050 68 
Maesane ks ee se 3,647,806 1 25.37 
Stahiso aoe 98,629 13 2.08 
Vermont....... 20,302 40 14 
Virginia........ 152,777 21 1.06 
ash ee es oT 31 38 
West Virginia. . 790,110 5 5.49 
Wisconsin....-. 5,271 30 38 
Wyoming 255,906 16 1.78 


Rank (Pct. of total 


Principal minerals in order of value 


Coal, iron ore, cement, stone 

Copper, zinc, cement, gold 

Petroleum, bauxite, natural-gas liquids, coal 
Petroleum, natural-gas liquids, natural gas, cement 
Petroleum, molybdenum, coal, cement 

Stone, sand and gravel, lime, clays 

Sand and gravel, stone, clays 


ays 
Phosphate rock, cement, stone, sand and gravel 
Clays, stone, cement, sand and gravel 

ad, zinc, silver, phosphate rock 
Coal, petroleum, stone, cement 
Coal, petroleum, cement, stone 
Cement, stone, sand and gravel, coal 
Petroleum, natural gas, cement, stone 
Coal, petroleum, natural gas, stone 
Petroleum, natural gas, natural-gas liquids, sulfur 
Cement, sand and gravel, stone, slate 
Sand and gravel, cement, stone, coal 
Stone, sand and gravel, e, clays 
Tron ore, cement, petroleum, sand and gravel 
Tron ore, sand and gravel, stone, manganiferous ore 
Petroleum, natural gas, cement, clays 
Lead, cement, stone, lime 
Copper, petroleum, zinc, manganese ore 
Petroleum, cement, sand and gravel, stone 
Copper, tungsten, gold, iron ore 
Stone, sand and gravel, mica, feldspar 
Stone, sand and gravel, iron ore, zinc 
Petroleum, potassium salts, copper, natural gas 
Cement, iron ore, stone, sand and gravel 
Stone, tungsten, sand and gravel, feldspar 
Petroleum, coal, sand and gravel, clays 
Coal, stone, lime, cement 
Petroleum, natural-gas liquids, natural 
Sand and gravel, cement, stone, diatom 
Coal, cement, stone, petroleum 
Sand and gravel, stone, graphite 
Cement, clays, stone, sand and gravel 
Gold, stone, cement, sand and gravel 
Coal, cement, stone, phosphate rock 
Petroleum, natural gas, natural-gas liquids, sulfur 
Copper, coal, iron ore, gold 
Stone, asbestos, slate, copper 
Coal, stone, cement, sand and gravel 
Cement, sand and gravel, zinc, stone 
Coal, natural gas, petroleum, natural-gas liquids 
Sand and gravel, stone, iron ore, cement 
Petroleum, coal, clays, natural gas 


‘as, coal 
te 


iLess than 0.005 per cent. 


Copper, Lead and Zine Production in the U. S. 


Source: Bureau of Mines 
Zine Year Copper Lead! Zine 


Lead! 
$1,000 | Short | MI. 


Copper 
Mil.| $1,000 | Short 
Ibs. tons 
1,675|237,832 |654,921 113,956|555,631 


* 14;394]181.271 |573.740 
4 B00 |249,713, 


43,307|589,988) 74 
993|70,5174| 53,639/652,599 


oi Se 148 
1940. : . : |1;818]205, oe 
58,888'629.957'110 


1,932|227 


1production from d 
mium Price Plan terminated June 30, 1947, 


tons_|dol. 
84 


Shert | Mil. 
tons | dol. 
594,250 a 


hop $1,000 


sie hy * 383,358 
1953..|1,887|541,569|328,012 
1954..11,656'488,520 322,700 ' 88,420 


495, 
410,000! 89 


git { 


696 Minerals—Pig Iron, Steel, Coal, Coke, Salt, Oil, Gas 


* 


United States Pig Iron and Steel Output 


Source: American Iron and Steel Institute; figures show net tons 


Total 
Total iron and| Steel Year Total pig iron and 
‘ea pig iron "orro-allese pig iron | ferro-alloys 
3 3,937,423 | 38,183,705 ||1947......) 58,328,912 | 60,117,319 
1940. 227. : 46,071,008 47,308,508 Cone |g es eee ee 
1941 -| 55,100, 686, 412, D 
a 9,075,944 60,903,304 64,586,907 66,400,311 
ioag e 60'810;670 62,769,947 70,274,278 72,448,543 
1944, 61,007,439 62,866,198 61 63 


ea SY e0r ss0 $7350, 168 
1945.....! 53,223,169 | 54,919.029 74901429 | 77,250,168 


1946.......1 44,778,796 | - 46,199,826 


Steel figures include only that portion of the capacity and production of steel for castings used by 
foundries which were operated by companies producing steel ingots. 


Beer ene one Pe PRODUCTION OF IRON ORE BY STATES 


State 1954 (Gross Tons) 


Source: Bureau of Mines, 


Department of the Interior 
State 1954 1953 
a) 48 eee se 
niceties tess fas Minnesota..........| 49,015,000 80,085,614 
‘ann ucohUn a ee ee 12 Michigan... 2... ._: 10,447,000 13,813,341 
cal ecb Ceo eee 7 489 || Alabama........... 5,500,000 462,379 
Hee Gel SERS ee eee Penn., New York... . 4,227,000 4,285,645 
3,200,390 || Wisconsin. ......... 1,591.000 1,756,150 
Wash., Ore -..| 1,909,232 || New Jersey......... 503,000 876,168 
California........ ...| 2,265,521|| Other states........ 6,581,000 9,715,472 
TREE La 88,311,652|| Total........... 77,864,000 | 117,994,769 


Coal and Coke Production in the United States 


Source: Bureau of Mines 


Penn. Anthracite Bituminous Penn. Anthracite Bituminous 
Year | produc- Produc- Year | produc- Produc- 
oar ! Value tion: Value tion | Value tion Value 
Net Tons| $1,000 | 1,900 Net) 1.000 Net Tons | $1,000 | 1,000 Net | $1,000 


ons 
1925. ../61.817.149] 327.665} 520,053] 1,060.4021|1947. . . 157,190,009 413,019] 630,624 |2,622,635 


1930. , .|69.384,837| 354.574; 467,526] 795,483||1948. || |57,139,948 | 467°052| 5991518 2,993,267 
1935. ../52,158,783| 210,131} 372,373] 658,063]11949.. . |42'701,724 358,008 7,868 }2,136,871 
1940 51,484,640 5,49) 460,772 879,327)|1950 44,076,703 | 392,398] 516,311 


6 5 
“ee 577,617) 1,768,204||1953,. . .130,949. ‘ 
1946. . 160,506,873, _413,417| _533,9221 1,835,539|(1954 (8) [27,118,000 261,000| 392,000 

N,A.—Not available. E—Estimated. 

Coke production (net tons)—(1944) 74,037,817, $527,291,506: (1945) 67,308,181, $508,540,042; (1946) 
58,497,848, $486,729,382; (1947) 73,445,850. $776,405,520; (1948) 74,861,928, $928,281,854; (1949) 63,637,429, 
$842,737,696; (1950) 72,718,038, $976,903,202;, (1951) 79,330,702, $1,119 473,686; (1952) 68,254,109, 
$986,582,594; (1953) 78,836,857, $1,156,562,004; (1954) 59,517,014, value (N.A.). 

Coke exports (net_tons)—(1944) 866,835; (1945) 1,478,746; (1946) 1,231,327; 1947) 835,509;~ (1948) 
706,782; (1949) 548,256; (1950) 397,801; 1951) 1,026,730; (1952) 792,072; (1953) 525,252; (1954) 384,377. 
Imports—(1944) 63,004; (1945) 51,964; (1946) 52,188; (1947) 104,093; (1948) 161,400; (1949) 277,507: 
(1950) 437,585: (1951) 161,639; 1952) 312,519; 1953) 157,318; (1954) 115,781. 

Anthracite exports (net tons)—(1944) 4,186,000; (1945) 3,691,000; (1946) 6,497,245; (1947) 8,509,995: 
(1948) 6,675,914; (1949) 4,942,670; (1950) 3,891,569: (1951) 5,955,535; (19523 4,592,060; (1953) 2,724,270: 
(1954) 2,851,239. Imports—(1944) 12,000; (1945) 149: (1946) 9,556; (1947) 10,350; (1948) 945: (1949) 
hone; (1950) 18,289; 1951) 26,812; 1952) 29,370; (1953) 31,443; (1954) 5,699. 


Salt Production in the United States 


Source: Bureau of Mines (Short Tons) 


oA : '490 ee 2500,374 
1943. |. 160,643,620 ao 590.177 1,584,644|/1951. . | |42'669,997 | 405,818] 533/665 {2626-030 


1935-1939) 


Svorage |. 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Evaporated... .) 2,507,374] 3,158,718] 3,207,403] 3,284,361] 3,329,288 3,654,808| 3,641,885| 3, 

In brine,......-| 4,205,587] 9,140,811] 9/349/044| 8'843°513| 9°373'254|11'890,129|1f 34500 13508049 
Rock salt... . 1,947,254) 8,754,353) 3,846,846] 3,444,341] 3,927,267| 4,662,194| 47567.531| 4°478 655 
Total........ 8,660,215 |16,053,882|16,403,293| 15,572,215!16,629.809|20,207,131 |19,545,214| 20,789,003 


According to the United States Bureau of Mines Michigan ranks first in domestic production of 
& Minerals Yearbook of 1950 more salt is used in podtuan, Palette Cae tt shemieal noua 
the manufacture of chemicals than for any other Core mmon salt. New York is second. 

: There is commercial production of evaporate 
purpose. The average American uses about six| in 14 states, of rock salt in 8 states, and ane 
pounds @ year to season food. in 8 states. 


Crude Oil and Natural Gas Production 


Source: American Petroleum Institute and the American Gas Association 


Production 1953 1954 Increase 
(Barrels of 42 gallons) 
@EUda Oller enter bir inte ch ake oe Eiken 2 2,311,856,000 2,257,119,000 - 
Natural gas liquids. 2.302012) 1 22! 302,698,000 300,815,000 = 1585000 
Total liquid hydrocarbons........... 2,614,554,000 2,557,934,000 — 56,620,000 
Rafal cas (Thousands of cubic feet) 


Wah sieveie: a eecels\ o1ay ovate’ cuele MMe aenyetT ere 9,238 ,540,000 9,426,509,000 187,969,000 


Minerals—Crude Petroleum Production; Kerosene, Natural Gas 697 
World Production of Crude Petroleum 


Source: Bureau of Mines; in thousands of 42-gallon barrels 


Country 


North Ameri 
Cubast.: (sales, ss, incl. nat.gasoline) 


61, ps 
ik 


—280'830_ 01336 


“2,449,642 


2,359,998 
2,535,703 


2 20,843 
1,973,574 | 2,247,711 
2,095,849 | 2,393,609 
23,353 24,465 

616 523 
339 691 
29 759 
34,060 38,398 
2,632 2,708 


2,020,185 
2,111,250 


, ’ 


482/316 
552,827 


409,015 
554,790 


16,1160 
546,783 622,216 


Italy 
Netherlands. 
Poland‘. Poa 


Rumania‘. 

Vaid iti | a 
gdom. Pe 323 338 340 3 

Yugoslavia... 2.5.2.2 e eee ees bas 1,204 


atts SRE Clewre 331,493 356,544 
Manan hee ee 11,016 10,994 


Tran. 
Traq.. eee 


WapAn ater stn ated ae ee 1,122 1.353 2058 2,337 2,100 
ASW ALG bree SB ioe 1 oe awe oee 46,500 F oe be 


Soe eed eS ee ta ew ae 


592,021 733,771 812,103 


480,053 


1 2 24 49 641 
13,398 15,997 16,373 16,311 16,501 
100 136 305 587 761 


A Forel AGRIC ca cicets pote yo 13,499 16,135 16,702 16,947 17,561 17,903 

cean 

cerns (Victoria)...... 2.7 1 1 1 V7 ER ee Ty ees trite 

New Guinea.......--: mon ees 135 1,726 1,748 1,746 177205 oe See 
New Zealand.....--.+--+--++- 2 ei ee 5 8 


Total Oceania.......-.--- 138 1,734 1,756 1,753 1,734 8 
Grand total.......------: 3,433,234 | 3,404,142 | 3,802, 995 | 4,286,826 | 4,508,956 |! 4,771,662 


ipreliminary figures. 2 Less than 500 barrels. 8Natural naphtha and gas oil. 4Estimate. 5U.S.S.R. in 
Asia (except Sakhalin) included with U.S.S.R. in Europe. 


U. S. PETROLEUM, KEROSENE AND NATURAL GAS PRODUCTION 


Petroleum Natural gas Natural 
(domestic) : gasoline as 

Year —— |Kerosene ea — "Produc! eee 

4 SS Value aeleated roe | Valuet ge pe c-| Value! | Value? 

1,000 $1.000 1,000 peed pe $1,000 |MiL cu. ft.; $1,000 $1,000 

5 S. 

1925. 763,743| 1,284,960 262,252 59,689 1,137,470 120,383] 1,188,571 265,271} 112,047 
1930 898,011} 1,070,200 440,728 49,208] 2,210,494 128,160] 1,943,421 416,090} 147,048 

1935. ‘440| 468,021 55,813] 1,651,986 70,940] 1,9 429,374} 110,40: 
1940...| 1,353,214] 1,385,440 616,695 73,882| 2,339,400 68,261) 2,660,222 677,939} 120,493 
1943...| 1,505,613 1,809,020 608,180 72,270| 2,773,218 122,500} 3,414,689 760,950) 176,893 
1944...| 1,677,904 2,032,960 739,340 78,344| 3,031,308 148'200| 3,711,039] 797,255} 189,800 

1945...| 1,713, 2,094,250 798.194 81,024| 3,290, 145,570]. 3,918,683: 837,852| 191,00 
946...| 1,733,939] 2,442,550 776,583 104,385] 3,451,688 146,202| 4,030,605] 885,878 212,256 
1947...| 1,856,987 3,577,890] 839,998 110, 3,659,449 228,174| 4,582,173 ) 274,701 
1948...| 2,020,185] 5,245,080 921,923 121,914] 3,953,216 341,154! 5,148,020 {3} 333,179 
1949...| 1,841,940 4,674,77' 962,41 102,152| 4,167,107 303,136] 5,419,736 (C 344,033 

50...| 1,973,574 ZD63,E80 1,024,462 118,512] 4,606,518 321,832] 6,282,060 (3) 8,52 
1951...| 2,247,711] 5,690, 40,843 5,742} 4,971,834 369,718! 7,457,359 fs 542,964 
1952.. .| 2.289.836] 5,785, 330 41/178,027| 4128,767| 5 tas 371,468| 8,013,457 3 623,649 
1953...| 2,357,082 6,3 327, 100] 41,266,376| 4123,200) 5, 27,448 406,242| 8,396,916 (3) 774,966 
1954*. .| 2,316,323 (3) 41'269,152| 4122,305\ 5, "425,613 (3) 8,667,100 (3) 866,700 


—‘+Preliminary. 1Valued at point of consumption. 2Valued at well. %Not available. 


4Exclusive of jet fuel. 


‘ 
; 
, 
i 


“=? i i Ne 


698 Minerals—Petroleum Production; Gold and Silver 


PETEOLEUM PRODUCTION BY CHIEF STATES IN UNITED STATES 
sea fe (Figures represent dn ieaas of 42-galion barrels) 


-|_1,060}176,768] 8,097 
10 218, 


30,4831 185,288] [3:10 
32: 330 Sie 190 
y ,139|103.584|19.753| 4400/39, 129/156,164| 17, 493,209 1 
SEI) EAR SH Se a escapee alta] ee aanea 
38°613| 326,499 769 96.443 131,051| 17.267] 19/062|37,351|139,299]12.515| 754'710|36.219 
28,375|314,713| 75,297| 97,218| 143,669] 17.074|24,298|36,814|134,794|12. 760,215|38,977 
; 66,459] 105, 132] 160, 128] 16,215|34,925|40,926|141,019|12,690| 820,210/44.772 
31,682|340,074| 64,808] 110,908] 181,458] 16,871] 45.761|47,969| 154,455|12°667| 903.498|55,032 
; 64,501|101,868|190,826|16,517| 37,966|47.645|151.660|11.374| 744'834|47.890 
. . |31,108|327,607| 62,028] 107,586|208,965| 15,826|38,236|47.367|164.599/11.859| $29 4 
-|29,798|354,561| 60,243/114/522|232/281/1 


3: 1/13,9: 
ss 0}359,450} 60,089/114,807)243,929/ 13,251 
- -}29,681/365,085| 59,026) 114,566|256,632|12,285 
-!29,2061355,7791 66,998!119,3171246,093: 12,027 


World Gold Production (Outside U.S.S.R.) 


Source: Federal Reserve System; figures show millions of dollars 


A 164, 3 874 
3 ails 039 /52,719|186,869/}11,345 He 
4 


36,310|58,681 arn 11,233) 1,022,13' 


LEBES 
Bene 


3 Production reported monthiy 
ee Africa North and South America Other 
i ; 
S 1 ° Ca 2 ~« 
aon > US S 
Gea | $2 | az | of] 38/28) 2, | 4 |e |e lasle | 3 
sec | 8 | $8] $8] 38] es | §3 | So | Ss & | s2| 22 | 2 
sas | v< | eo | Be] ad | ba | OS | 58 1 Ss zeleal & 
. $115 5/21 grains of gold 9/10 fine: i. e., an ounce of fine gold—=$35 : 
1,125. 494.4 | 26.6 | 29.2 | 18.0} 131.0 |} 169.4 | 28.0 } 20.9 | 6.4] 8.6 | 40.4] 9. 
a71 5 448.2 | 23.0 | 19.7 | 15.8 48.8 | 127.8 | 22.1 | 19.8 | 6.1 | 7.7 | 26.3 | 8.8 
777.0 | 429.8 | 20.7 | 18.4 | 12.7 35.8 | 102.3 | 17.8 | 19.4 | 7.1 | 7.9 | 23.0 | 6.6 
738.5 | 427.9 | 19.9 | 18.9 | 12.1 32.5 94.4 | 17.5 | 17.7 | 6.3 | 7.0 | 23.0 | 5.9 
756.0 | 417.6 | 19.1 | 20.5 | 11.6 51.2 99.1 | 14.7-) 15.3 | 8.1 | 6.4 | 28:9 | 4.6 
766.5 | 392.0 | 18.3 | 19.3 | 10.8 75.8 | 107.5 | 16.3 | 13.4 | 5.9 | 7.4 | 32.8 6.1 
805.0 |; 405.5 | 18.0 | 23.4 | 11.1 70.9 | 123.5 | 12.9 | 11.7 | 5.7 | 7.8 | 31:2 | 6.5 
840.0 | 409.7 | 18.5 | 23.1 | 12.9 67.3) 144.2 | 14.2 | 12.6 | 6.3 | 7.7 | 31.3 | 5.7 
864.5 | 408.2 | 17.9 | 24.1 | 12.0 80.1 | 155.4 | 14.3 | 13.3 | 6.7 | 8.0 | 30.4 | 6.7 
840.0 03.1) 17.0 | 22.9 | 12.3 66.3 | 153.7 | 13.8 | 15.1 | 6.1 | 8.8 | 31.3 | 7.9 
864.5 | 413.7 | 17.4 | 23.8 | 12.9 67.4 | 156.5 | 16.1 | 14.8 | 6.2 | 8.9 | 34:3 | 8.9 
857.5 | 417.9 | 17.5 | 25.4 | 13.0 69.0 | 142.4 | 16.9 | 15.3 | 4.6 | 9:1 | 37.7 | 7.8 
Pia puree 462.4 | 18.8 | 27.6 | 13.0 65:4 | 162.8) 0... 13.20)... of 852) | eee Meme 
Reece a 85 40.7 1.4 2.2 1.5 5.0 Je (ee yy 5 
a a 38.8 ee BNO ste yaa 4.8 SO treater 5 
Sree Seon 42.3 BS 4 patient 5.4 61. -6 
wetensausiens 41.7 2 1.3 5.0 7 -5 
| LE Ben 42.8 |. pet 5.3 8 -6 
i -P ie et OB 2a ea RON Peanen 5.6 5 pee 6 
Gold production in U.S.S.R.; No regular Government statistics on gold production in U.S.S.R 


1934, 135 million dollars; 1935, 158 million: 
million; and 1938, 180 million. 


4Gold exports, reported by the National Bank/of Nicaragua, which states that they represent approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of total production. 


U. S. and World Silver Production 
Source: Director of the Mint 
United States World 


= United States World 
|---| ear = |———___—__ 
Fine ozs. Value Fine ozs. (Cal.) Fine ozs. Value Fine ozs. 
66,155,424 | $45,911,000 179,200,000 
1 203,000,000 
199,100,000 
228,693,091 ||1952....] 39,840,300 216,800,000 
29,063,255 20,667,200 162,000,000 |/1953....| 37,735,500 216,400,000 
39,228,468 35,503,744 174,900.000 {11954 (P.)| 35,584,800 


iminary. 
Treasury purchase price of newly-mined domestic silver since 1933 has been as follows: At 64.64+ 
cents per fine oz. Dec. 21, 1933-Apr. 9, 1935; at 71.11+ cents per fine oz. Apr. 10, 1935-Apr. 23, 1935; 
at 77.57+ cents per fine oz. Apr. 24, 1935-Dec. 31, 1937; at 64.644 cents per fine oz. Jan. 1, 1938- 


July 1, 1939; at 71.11+ cents per fine oz. subsequent to July 1, 1939; and at 90.5+ cents per fine 
oz, thereafter. 


Largest production of silver in 1915—74,.961,075 fine ounces. 


Principal Mine Disasters in the U. S. 
Date Location Killed Date Location 
ee a, ee Sen | MEAT het cere ee Ye 


Killed 
Mar. 13, 1884.,..| Pocahontas, Va.... 112 Nov. 13, 1909....] Cherry, Ill....-....... 259 
Jan. 27, 1891.,... Mt. Pleasant, Penn 109 Apr. 8 I9lij Littleton, Ala.......): 128 
Jan. 7, 1892..... Krebs, Okla....... 100 Oct. 22, 1913.....] Dawson, N. Mex.....: 263 
May 1, 1900.....| Scofield, Utah... -| 200 ape 28;.1914 Eccles, W. Va......... 181 
May 19, 1902..,.} Coal Creek, Tenn., d 184 ar. 2, 1915.. ‘Layland, W. Va...... : 112 
July 10, 1902....| Johnstown, Penn, ./**’ 112 |/Apr. 27, 1917 Hastings, Colo......:°] 121 
June 30, 1903..,.| Hanna, Wyo....._. Se 169 Feb. 8, 192: Dawson, N. ae 120 
Jan. 25, 1904... .: Cheswick, Penn...) ! ‘7: 179 ||Mar. 8, 1924 Castle Gate, Utah 171 
Feb. 20, 1905 Virginia City, Ala. araiee 112 Apr. 28, 1924 Benwood, W. Va, . 119 
Dee. 6, 1907..... Monongah, W. Va..... 361 May 19, 1928....] Mather, Penn.. a 195 
Dec, 19, 1907. ...| Jacobs Creek, Penn....| 239 Mar. 25, 1947....| Centralia, Dl.. Sears Tl 
Nov. 28, 1908... . Marianna, Penn....,__ 145 Dee. 21, 1951. ...| West Frankfort, Ill... . 119 


World’s worst mine disaster killed 1,549 workers in the Honkeiko Colliery in Manchuria Apr. 26, 1942. 
At Courrieres, France, 1,060 miners died in an explosion Mar. 10, 1906. Uranium mine disasters in 
Czechoslovakia have been reported in recent years but details are unavaliable. 


United States—Price Support 


Price Support By 
Source: Commodity Credit Corporatio: 

The Commodity Credit Corporation was 
created Oct. 17, 1933, and became a part of the 
Department of Agriculture, 1939. It is authorized 
to engage in buying, selling, lending and related 
activities in agricultural commodities, with the 
object of supporting farm prices. The 82nd 
Congress provided that price support should be 
at 90% of parity for basic agricultural com- 
modities and 75% to 90% for all other agricultural 
commodities for the 1953 and 1954 crops. The 


_ Agricultural Act of 1954 provided for flexible price 


supports on the basic commodities, beginning with 
the 1955 crop, at a level ranging from a minimum 
of 82.5% of parity to a maximum of 90% for 
1955 and from a minimum of 75% to a maximum 
of 90% in following years. : 

The Commodity Credit Corporation is authorized 
by statute to borrow money as needed. This au- 
thorization was increased from $8,500,000,000 to 
$10,000,000,000 maximum amount to be outstanding 
at any one time, and $10,000,000,000 was the 
authorized maximum June 30, 1955. The authoriza- 
tion for total borrowing was increased from $10,- 
000,000,000 to $12,000,000,000 by Public Law 344, 
84th Congress, approved Aug. 11, 1955. 

Effective Nov. 2, 1953, CCC has been a part of 
the Commodity Stabilization Service of the De- 
partment of ‘Agriculture, the administrator of 
the latter also being executive vice president 
of CCC. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1955, the 
total dollar volume of price support extended on 
1954 crops totaled $2,943,000,000. This compared 
with $4,306,060,000 on 1953 crops which repre- 
sented the all-time high extended on any one crop. 


LOAN TRANSACTIONS 
New Loans Made Fiscal Year 1955 


New loans made 


‘ 699 
U. S. Government 
mn, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
PROGRAM RESULTS 
Oct. 17, 1933, through June 30, 1955 
Pee eee riese  ....Loes  $302,648,001 
Riri? vers ; 648, 
Designated nonbasic com- 
WMOdblesay. swe we wiles by Loss 1,280,609,942 
Other nonbasic commodities. . 655,417,394 
Total price support...... 2,328,675,427 
Supply program..........+- 307,599, 
Foreign purchase program, 50,341,879 
Emergency feed program..... 1,915, 
Commodity export program. .Loss 89,409,656 
Storage facilities program... .Loss 11,925,970 
Accounts and notes receivableLoss 3,021,529 
(charge-offs) 
Total (excluding war- 
time subsidy: costs) ....Loss 2,117,006,646 
Wartime consumer subsidy 
PPOCTAIN arte yt re eps 2,102,279,998 
Grand total,..........-- Loss $4,219,286,644 


*Under the basic commodities of the price 
support program the CCC reflects a loss of $294,= 
194,673 on wheat; a loss of $227,148,712 on corn; & 
loss of $118,111,300 on peanuts; and a gain of 
$267,243,797 on cotton. On nonbasic commodities 
there was a loss of $478,430,244 on Irish potatoes 
and a loss of $189,624,606 on eggs prior to their 
being removed from the list of commodities sup- 
ported. Other major losses are $707,507,620 on milk 
and butterfat; $140,323,304 on: flaxseed and linseed 
oil; and $93,427,277 loss on wool. These com- 
modities are under mandatory support by present 
legislation. 


PRICE SUPPORT LOANS OUTSTANDING 
As of June 30, 1955 


Commodity Loans 
No. Amount Commodity (gross) 
Basic commodities: Basic commodities: 
oh es Rie 468, A73| = $320,818,800l|— Corn. 1< ccaiic ase ae $469,550,944 
Cotton, upland.......-- 1,524,671 408,272,651 Cotton, upland...........-+-++- 1,094,361,157 
Cotton extra long staple.. 14,466 11,963,321 Cotton, extra long stanles?c.c. <2" 35,136,37 
Peanuts 27 1,489,435|| Rice... ...ccv eee cee teeters 11,432,719 
Rice. =... 84,543,413 PODARCCO orcad cisins SO Seems gw 402,556,449 
Tobacco : 20| 203,526,587 Gt oe eee 32,246,062 
Wheat.. 858,098,338 BSc 
ae ae ae Total. no 0% ta bos ae vinaraustopeebes 
Total 1,888, 709,546 a 
Designated nonbasic 
commodities: 
Honey... ....------++:: 6 148,743 
Tung oil 163 1,091,786 || Designatednonbasiccommodities: 
ULE oe ee ae 104 3,967,904 H 14,184 
Wool 3,299 22,073,013 666,553 
WEE GU SS recx.. sive ee 27,281,446 680,737 
Other nonbasic 
commodities: 
60,936 104,798,473 
9,086 25,529,154 
2 '512|| Other nonbasic commodities: 
20,531 22,280,765 Barley sn. ecw blew cee es 14,310,123 
72,571 147,561,731 Beans, dry edible.........- ae 173 
Flaxseed. .......-5-+% 2,914,890 
PRE Na teeter een eae 2,287,310 Grain sorghum.... 794,643 
ee eae 375,713 Osta Gaiataaet se 15,692,990 
ats 55,089 46,895,873 Rea parks 2,320,037 
Olive Ol]... 00... eer eco efo eee nce 30 Soybeans......-6+-6+ see ee ene ee 15,148,969 
GOONS os ties oro re ots 10,886 8,227,972 ——$——<——— 
Soybeans......-----++-- 61,258 83,401,785 Total nice vhs hee ee 51,849,825 
ips] =| Gp eer ge eta 441,362,318 
Total price support loans $2,357,353,310|| Total price support loans......-- $2,097,814,269 


Mineral Deposits in Central American Countries 


Source James M. Mead, FTC, 


in the Congressional Record 


Mineral deposits known or reported to exist in Central American states are: 


Costa Rica: Rare earths, gold, manganese. 
El Salvador: Asbestos, gold and silver, lead and 


Guatemala: Antimony, chromite, gold and silver, 


molybdenum, petroleum, quartz crystals, mercury, 
Honduras: Antimony, 


nickel, petroleum, zinc. 


Mexico: Antimony, arsenium (arsenic), beryllium, 


gold and silver, graphite, iron, lead, manganese, 
mercury, sulfur, tin, titanium, tungsten, uranium, 


bauxite (aluminum ore), 


sulfur. 


zinc, petroleum, mercury, : 
zinc, manganese, mica, 


graphite, iron, lead and 
sulfur, titanium. 


gold and silver, mercury, 


iron, manganese, 
bismuth, cadmium, celestite, cromite, fluorspar, 
mica, molybdenum, nickel and cobalt, petroleum, 
yanadium, 


Nicaragua: Antimony, copper, emetine, gold, lead and zinc, nickel, petroleum, mercury, sulfur, tin. 


Panama: Manganese, quebracho, gold. 


The Central American states are also sources of the following important agricultural products: 


castor oil, coconut oll, 


Bananas, cacao, 
wool, rubber. 


chinchona bark, sugar, 


coffee, 


cordage fibers, cork, cotton, kapok, lumber, 


Corporation 


American Natural Gas Co 
American Radiator & Stand. San... .. fe 
American Smelting & Refining Co....... 3 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co...... 
American Tobaced Co... . 2... 2... ..-. 
American: Viscose Corp... ..........502.- 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co............. 
SEs SEO Re ee eres 
USYSTHS TI Yu 2 QO ea SR es 
Associates Investment Co. Sis x, 


Ln. prs ag 8b 


cial Corp 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 
PIRI SOR WIC® OO... i. ous seh etch eens 
Climax Molybdenum Co................. 
RERUTAABMS OS es Uist pasts a Sw Nase See 5 
Golgate-Palmolive Co... .............5.. 
Columbia Broadcasting System. .......... 
Columbia Gas System, Inc................ 
Commercial Credit GORD ae cS sain = =~ sys 
Commonwealth Edison Co... ............ 
Consolidated Edison oN of N. af 


Continental Oil Corp... - y 
Corn Products Refining Rane es : 
Ccorming: Glass’ Works. 25.2 = os ee ee 
Creole Petroleum Corp.................. 
inden te oe GOriecas Ga. sate. oh Da a 
UM RORRD ES. Sate eC att Wainscot wile ae 
Detroit Watson tinea ews aa res 
Distillers Corp.-Seagrams................. 
Mougias Alreraft Co... 6 es Se ees 
du Pont de Nemours, E. I, & Co... 11)! 
PUSITIIATEESNIBIG SOs sae ee sk Gass ek gn es 


Federated Department Stores 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co... 
Food Machinery & Chemical. . ‘ 
Ford Motor Co. of eae Return tee ae 


R. Grace & Co. 
Grumman Aircraft. . 


Hercules Powder Co. 
Household Finance Corp. 


Illinois Central Railroad 
Illinois Power........ 
Imperial Oil, Ltd. . 
Ingersoll-Rand oo. 
Inland Steel Co. 


Earnings of Representative Corporations 
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1954 earnings | ‘1953 : 
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American Aviation 
hern Soy Railway Co 


63,039,149 
62,381,988 
8921246 


Phelps Dodge Corp 
ftps Petroleum Co......-:.-----+-++° 
: Consolida: 


1211126,546 
"455.250 
183:805,995 


| BONT5T9 
‘Southern H 170, 
Southern Company....--- “ 23,368,065 
Southern Pacific Co- oF 48,702,811 
ands, nips 0s FEE OF 5 
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Texas Utilities Co....-------- 
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Sa 
Re Re Bristol... ... New Yor 
i4d Sh....... Liverpool. ...| New York 
a SES ON Ree eae -|May, 1851 
9d Ih 45m... }Queenstown..|New York. . 2,780 
8d 2h 48m_. ./Queenstown../New York 2,780 
$d¢h im. ...'Queenstown../New York...}..0.... : 
7d 22h 3m...) Queenstown..|New York 2,780 
7d 23h 17m. .|Queenstown.. New York A. x = 
7d 20h 9m... /Queenstown..|/New York... 2,780 
7d 15h 48m _. wh..j/New York. . 2.780 
7d 12h 4im..|New York... wo 2,780 
7d Ith 37m. ./Queenstown..|New York...}  2'780 
7d 10h 53m._.| town..| New York... 2,780 é 
7d 8h Om. > |New York...|Queenstown..|..... a3 t 
7d 7h 23m... own. .; New York 2,780 
6d 2ih 40m. wn..| New York 2,780 
6d 18h 37m. .|/New York... *NnStown. 2,780 
6d 14h Sm. New York. MStOWD..}. 2... os 
6d 10h 4@m_. New York. Qt to 2.780 
6d 9h 42m... /Queenstown..|New York 2.780 
6d Sh 30m... | Cherbourg. . pe Heary 3.320 
6d ¢h 34m. _-|Queenstown .|New York 2,780 
6d th 55m ___ | Queenstown _|New York. |” 2,780 
$d 22h 50m. .)New York. .- Queenstown..| 2,780 
3d 18h Sm... | Queenstown..|New York. .- 2.780 
5d 16h 31m. . | Queenstown... | New York. . . 2,780 
Sd 14h 24m. .|Queenstown..|New York. __ 2,780 
5d 9h 6m... . | Queenstown..|New York. __ 2.780 
5d 7h 23m. |Queenstown../New York.|_|  2°y80 : 
5d 15h 25m. .|/New York. . ~/Southam ton} 3.189 
$d 15h 20m. ./Southampton! New Yor $054" S189 
5d ?h dian >: [Sandy Hook. |Ply ee 3,082 
5d 6h 2im... New York y ~s-} 3.227 
et: eee : nstown. ~-sf 2,780 
4d 11h 42m... Queenstown ses} 2,780 
4d 10h 4im.- | Queenstown..|/New York. __ 2,780 
4d 13h 58m. . Gibraltar. . ||| Ambrose Lt..} 3,181 
4d 17h 06m... Cherbourg. _ || Ambrose Lt. 3,157 
4d 16h 48m. _ Cherbo |New York.-!] 35149 
¢d 19h 57m. ./ Ambrose Lt. |Cherbourg...] 3,196 
4d1 Cherbourg. . .| Ambrose -| 3,164 
4d igh 3@m_./ New York. [Ply mouth...) 3,082 
4d 16h 15m...) Ambrose Lt"! Cherba =.sf 3,199 
4d 14 }Ambrose Lt../ 3,092 
4d 12 Ambrose Tt../ 3.158 
4d 15 ---} 3,198 
3d 21 is Ambrose Lt..} 3,120 
3d 20 rs RE..} 3,120 
4d 3h Ss SSS ork...) 2,971 
4d 3h ~-- |New York... .|Cherbo: ate 3,015 
3d 23h 02m. _|Bishop’s RE Amhrose Et. 2,906 Aug. (Bro 
3d 22h @7m_./New Yors.._ Southampton} 2.936 jAug., 19 Normandie (Fr) 
3d 10h 40m...) Ambrose Li.” {Bishop Roeck.} 2,942 July 3-7, 1952 |United States (S.)* ( 
34 12h 12m... 'Bishop’s RockiAmbrose Lt..| 2'902 July l-i4, 1952\ United States WS. 6 


3 6m ..)San antat RA Ss une, 1928 |U.SS. Lexinston 

lid 18h 42m_|Japsn...*** San Francisea} 5,490 ‘| April, 19417 [Nits Maru (Jap) 

12d 00h 30m. |New York. -|San Diego...|.. = June 15, 1941 |Hawalisn Shipper (U. $.)* 
3d 2h 30m... /San Franciseo/Oahu. T H..| 2,091 /July 16-19, 45 [USS Indianapolis (e) 
3d 15h 48m. .|Halifax...._. Southampton} 2,710 jSept., 1946 Queen (Bry 

4d 8h 5im.. ) Gibraltar Newp't News} 3.360 [Nov 26,1945 |U.SS Lake Champlain 
gd 12h 44m. .|Gothenburg.. |New York. |... June 2-9, 1949 | M_S. Stockholm (Sw) 

$d 9h Sim. ../Yokohama.__ San Francisco}... . °°. |May, 1937... \President Coolidge (U.S) 
#4 18h 36m. ./Japan.__._ | San Franciseo| 5,000" |July-Aug. 4° *30 USS. Boxer 

7d = eee Yokosuka...|Alameda ___. 5,000 [June 1-9, 1951 |U.S.S. Philippine Sea 
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: to use en 
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704. World Facts—Fast Ocean Flights and Trips Around the World 


28. Same plane set a non-stop distance record for 

jets in a 44s0-mile flight from Fairford to MacDill 

AFB, Tampa, Fla., in 9 hrs., 53 min., Aug. 4. 
Seventeen USAF jet planes from Turner AFB, 


-14, 

British Comet jet airliner, London to Rio de 
Janeiro via Dakar, trail-blazing 1954 passenger 
Service, 4 stops, 6,000 mi., 
fiying time, Sept. 13-14. 


London-New Zealand Air Race 


An England to New Zealand air race, 12,270 mi., 
was won Oct. 9 by Flight Lieut. Roland Burton, in 
a Canberra PR-3 jet bomber, in 23 hrs., 51 min., 
average speed 494.5 mph. 

First non-stop transcontinental passenger service 
inaugurated when a TWA Super Constellation flew 
noe Los Angeles to New York in 8 hrs., 17 min., 


A USAF B-47 Stratojet, Maj. Herbert B. How- 
ard, 336th Bomb Squadron, pilot, fiew the North 
Atlantic to England, in 4 hours 43 minutes, Nov. 5. 

1954. A TWA Constellation flew New York to 
Paris non-stop, 3,642 miles in 10 hours 12 minutes, 
Jan. 12. Another Constellation operated by Air 
France made the same flight in 9 hours 55 min- 
utes, Jan. 13. 

Comet II jet airliner fiew non-stop from 


in 1242 hrs., 30 min. 


. x ee ae 


, 3,064 miles in 6 


toseruiser flew 3,950 miles 
from Tokyo to Honolulu, T.H., in 9 hours 44 min- 
utes, Jan: 29. 

A twin-jet Canberra bomber fiew from Montreal 
to Manby, England, 3,300 miles, in the first non- 
stop jet flight between those terminals, March 6. 

A Scandinavian DC-6 flew non-stop from Prest- 
wick, Scotland, to New York, 3,270 miles in 11 
hours 7 minutes, announced 1. 

A United Air Lines DC-7 made the fastest com- 
mercial flight between New York and Hawaii, 
5,000 miles, in 16 hours 51 minutes, May 24. 

Max Conrad, San Francisco, flew a light 2- 
engined plane non-stop New York to Paris in 22 
hours 23 minutes, Nov. 7. His four previous Atlan- 
tic solo crossings had included stopovers. 

A Pan-American Super Stratocruiser flew non- 
stop pee York to Paris in 9 hours 42 minutes, 
Nov. 27. 

1955. Four USAF Thunderjets set a non-stop 
record for single-engine jets flying from Yokota 
air base, Japan, 4,840 miles to Newcastle, Aus- 
tralia in 12 hours 10 minutes, May 18, refueling 
three times in flight. ~ 

Two Pan American DC-6B’s fiew from Shannon, 
Ireland to New York in 10 hours 33 minutes, June 
7. Another flew from Prestwick, Scotland, the 
same day in 10 hours 9 minutes. 

A Pan American Clipper DC-7B flew from Shan- 
non to New York in 9 hours 53 minutes, June 10. 

Ten F-84F jets flew from Stugate AFB, England 
to Bergstrom AFB, Austin, Texas, Aug. 17, set- 
ting world records for time, 10 hours 48 minutes, 
and non-stop distance for jets, 5,118 miles. 2 

A Canberra twin-jet bomber flew a round trip 
from London to New York, 6,920 miles, in a 
record 14 hours 21 minutes 45.4 seconds, and an 
average speed of 481.52 m.p.h., Aug. 23. 

Pan American DC-7B flew from New York 
to Paris in a record 9 hours 36 minutes, Sept. 14. 


Fastest Trips Around the World 


1872. Jules Verne, French novelist, described 
imaginary trip by Phileas Fogg in~Around the 
World in°80 Days, Oct. 2 ta Dec. 20. 

1889. Nellie Bly, 72 days 6 hours 11 minutes. 

1890. George Francis Train of New York, 67 
days 12 hours 3 minutes. 

1901, Charles Fitzmorris, later Chief of Police of 
Chicago, 60 days 13 hours 29 minutes. 

1903. J. - Willis Sayre, Seattle, Wash. 64 
days 9 hours 42 minutes. Henry Frederick. 54 
days 7 hours 2 minutes. 

907. Col. Burnlay-Campbell, 40 days 19 hours 
30. minutes. 

Andre Jaeger-Schmidt, 39 days 19 hours 
42 minutes 38 seconds. 

rc John Henry Mears, 35 days 21 hours 36 
minutes. 

1924. U. 8. Army airplanes, 175 days (14 days, 
15_hours actual flying time). 

1926. Edward S. Evans and Linton Wells for 
The World of New York, 28 days 14 hours 36 
Minutes 5 seconds. Mileage, by train and motor 
Car was 4,100; by plane. 6,300; by steamship, 8,000. 

1928. John Henry Mears and Capt. C. B. D. 
Collyer, 23 days 15 hours 21 minutes 3 seconds by 
Planes andi ships, June 29-July 22. 

1929. German dirigible, Graf Zeppelin, left Fried- 
tichshafen, Germany, Aug. 14-Sept. 4, 21,700 mi., 
von Tokyo, Los Angeles, Lakehurst, N. J., 20 days, 


met Arctic Circle Flights 

1931. Monoplane Winnie Mae (Wiley Post, pilot; 
Harold Gatty, navigator) around the northern air 
circumference of the’ world (15,474 miles) in 8 
days 15 hours 51 minutes—June 33-July 1. 

1933. Wiley Post, in the monoplane Winnie 
Mae, first to fly solo around the northern cir- 
cumference of the world (15,596 miles) in 7 days 
18 hours 4915 minutes—July 15-July 22. 

James Mattern, Floyd Bennett Field, Li, I., June 
2, non-stop to Norway, thence Moscow to Kha- 
barovsk, forced down at Nome, Alaska. 

1986. : Ekins, Scripps-Howard feature 
writer, won race with two other reporters to test 
travel around world by available airplanes, Sept. 
30-Oct. 19. Started on Zeppelin Hindenburg, 
Lakehurst, N. J. used planes from Frankfurt, 
Germany, 25,654 miles, 18 days, 11 hours, 14 min., 
33 seconds. 

1938. Howard Hughes, 
technical assistants, around the world, New York, 
via Paris, Moscow, Siberia, Fairbanks, Alaska, 
Minneapolis to New York, 14,824 miles in 3 days 
19 hours 8 minutes and 10 seconds, July 10-13. 

1939. Mrs. Clara Adams completed’ a global 
trip on a Pan American Dixie Clipper in 16 days 
19 hours 4 minutes, June 28-July 15, beginning 
at Port Washington, L.I,, terminating at Newark 
Airport. 

1941. Captain James W. Chapman, Jr., USAP, 
26,418 miles from Washington, D. C., to Washing- 


accompanied by four 


La ae C., via Moscow, in 5 days 1 hour and 55 
minutes. 

1945. Globester of the United States Army Air 
Transport Command, Washington, D. C., to start- 
ing point, 23,279 miles, in 149 hours 44 minutes, in- 
ak ng He time of 33 hours 21 minutes, Sept. 

-Oct. 4. 

An A-26 completed a 24,859 mile flight around 
the world Nov. 30 in 96 hours 50 minutes flying 
time. The pilot was Col. Joseph R. Holzapple and 
the route via Hawaii, the Marianas, Okinawa, the 
Philippines, India, North Africa, Azores, Bermuda 
and Washington, D. C. 

1947. Reynolds Bombshell, _a converted twin- 
engined Army bomber, Capt. William Odom pilot, 
left New York Apr. 12, returned Apr. 16 via Tokyo 
and Alaska; 20,000 miles in 78 hours 55 minutes 


12 seconds. 
Around the World Service 

A_ regular commercial around-the-world air 
service was started June 17 by a Pan American 
World Airways clipper, the America, a 4-engined 
Lockheed Constellation, with 21 Passengers, east- 
ward from New York, returning June 30; 22,219 
miles, time 13 days, hours, 10 min. Air time, 
101 hours, 32 min. Capt, Hugh Gordon, pilot: 
Capt, Gordon F. Maxwell, co-pilot. 

On a round-the-world solo flight in a converted 
Army A-26 attack bomber, William P. Odom coy- 
ered 19,645 miles in elapsed time of 73 hours 5 
minutes. Flying time was 63 hours 15 minutes. 

1948. Col, Edward P, F. Eagan completed a 20.- 
559-mile round-the-world flight from New York, 
N. Y. Dec. 13, 1948, which established a commercial 
record of 147 hours 15 minutes. 

Non-Stop Around the World 

1949. An Air Force Boeing B-50 Superfortress, 
the Lucky Lady II, a modified B-29 Superfort, com- 
pleted the first non-stop round-the-world flight 
March 2, 1949. The bomber covered 23,452 miles 
in 94 hours 1 minute at an average speed of 249 
MPH and was re-fueled four times in midair. The 
Lucky Lady II left the Carswell Air Force Base, 
Fort Worth, Texas, Feb. 26, returned Mar. vs 

Thomas G. Lanphier, Jr. made a 22,180-mile 
flight around the world from New York over sched- 
uled air routes, Dec. 2-7, 1949. Elapsed time: 119 
hours 47 minutes, just short of five days. 

1952. Jean-Marie Audibert, Marseilles newspaper 
reporter, claimed a round-the-world flight record 
by commercial airlines of 4 days 19 hours 38 min- 
utes after a round trip from Orly Field, Paris, via 
Beirut, Karachi, Manila, Honolulu, San Francisco 
and New York, Dec. 15. 

1953. Horace C. Boren of New York City 
claimed a world record after completing a global 
flight in 99 hrs. 16 min., Idlewild Airport, New 
York, and return, June 25. 

Pamela Martin, artist and copywriter, completed 
a world flight in 90 hrs. 59 min., landing at 
Midway Airport, Chicago, Ill., Dec. 8. 
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‘ RELIGIOUS INFORMATION 
Census of Religious Bodies in United States 


Source: The World Almanac Questionnaire and Year Book of American Churches 


The churches and church memberships in Continental United States, as reported by the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. in its Yearbook of American Churches, 1956, 
Benson Y. Landis, editor, published September, 1955, were: 


Religious bodies: 254. 
Number of churches: 306,056, a gain of 1.9%. 


Membership: 97,482,611, a gain of 2.8% over 1954. Protestants listed a gain of 2.3%; Roman 
aad gee lt rtedly increased 2.9%. Church membership is 60.3% of the population of the 
es. 


panay or Sabbath school enrollment: 37,623,530, in 262,826 schools, a gain of 6.3% in en- 
rollment. ; 


In the following table, the totals for churches and membership came from several sources and 
do not always coincide with the figures quoted above. Some were reported as of 1954, others as of 
mid-1955; some came direct from church officials, others from the Yearbook of American Churches, 
1956. When the totals for a denomination are not the sum of figures reported by individual churches, 
it signifies that the most recent denominational figures have been used. The number of churches is 
given in parentheses. 


Denomination Members Denomination Members 
he lh eee See Z 
Adventist bodies: : 306,552||Christ’s Sanctified Holy Church (30). 550 
Advent Christian Church (409)....... 30,585||Ch. of Christ (Holiness) U. S: A. 335 7,786 
Church of God (Abrahamic Faith) (79) - 5,295||Church of Christ, Scientist (no statis- 
Life and Advent Union (3)........... 117 tics published) 
Primitive Advent Christian Ch. (13) 476||Church of the Gospel (3)...........- 55 
Seventh-day Adventists (2,845)..... 270,079||Church of God in Christ (3,229) stones 305,000 
African Orthodox Church (30).. : 7,000||Ch. of God & Saints of Christ (189) . . x 
Amana Church Society (7) pee Church of God of Prophecy (1,107)... 32,000 
American Ethical Union (19)......-.. 5,265||Church of Illumination. ..........-- 6,000 
Amer. Evang. Christ’n Chs. (25)...... 450||Church of the Living God (Christian 
American Rescue Workers (23)......- 1,240 Workers for yenonsat) Gyictaacn eae 65 
Apostolic Overcoming Holy Church Church of the Living God, The Pillar 
Of God (300)....,..-. 022+ eee ee 75,000|| and Ground of Truth (119).......- 4,838 
Assemblies of God (7,222)..........-- 400,047||Church of the Nazarene (4,200)...... 269,510 
Associated Gospel Chs. (no data)..... Church of the New Jerusalem: 5,896 
Baha’i Faith (no statistics available) Gen’l Ch. of the New Jerusalem. ....- 1,677 
Baptist bodies: 18,785,241 General Convention of the New Jeru- 
American Baptist Assn. (2,105)......- 286,691 salem in the U.S. A. (63).......... 4,219 
‘American Baptist Convent’n (6,495)...| 1,512,265)|Church of Our Lord Jesus Christ of 
Nat'l Baptist Conv. of Amer. (12,859) .| 2, 96,987 the Apostolic Faith (175).......--- 50,060 
Nat'l Baptist Conv., U. S. A. (25,603) .| 4,557,416)|Church of Revelation (9)........ ; 7,092 
Southern Baptist Convention (29,899). 8,169,491||Church of St. Mary the Virgin (1).... 800 
Baptist Gen. Conf. of Amer. (406)... - 52,485||Churches of Christ (16,489). ...... ..| 1,600,000 
Christian Unity Baptist Assn. (13).... 635||Ch’s of Christ in Christ’n Union (182 10,200 
Conservative Baptist Assn. of Amer. Churches of God: 334,573 
(no statistics available) Ch. of God (Cleveland, Tenn.) (2,835). 138,349 
Duck River (and Kindred) Assns. of Ch. of God (Anderson, Ind.) (2,089)... 118,696 
Baptists (326) ........-.--.--:-.-- 9,720 Ch. of God, Seventh Day (15).......- 2,000 
Evang. Baptist Ch., Gen. Conf. of (31) 2,200 Ch. of God, Seventh Day (Denver, 
Free Will Baptists (4,023)...... : COLO: LOGY ots 6. fa a's ao ote ee le hee 3,000 
General Association (690) .. . The (Original) Ch. of God (75)......- 6,000 
General Baptists (700)......... A 51,368 The Church of God (1,723) 5-255 66,293 
ral Six Principle Baptists (3)... .. 280 Evangelistic Ch. of God (5).....-..-.- 235 
Churches of God, Holiness (34)....-- 23,000 
57,674||Churches of God in N. A. (General 
Eldership) (389).......-..-++ss+205: 35,963 
80,000||Congregational Christian Ch. (5,536) .| 1,310,572 
297,500||\Congregational Holiness Ch. (421)... 4,176 
45,920||Disciples of Christ (7,929)........-.-- 1,822,377 
72,000||Divine Science Church (28)......---- 7,107 
17,186||Eastern Orthodox Church: 2,808,872 
6,435 Albanian Orthodox Church (11)...... 12,500 
6,257 American Carpatho-Russian Orthodox 
150 Greek Catholic Church (75)...-.-.. 100,000 
American Catholic Church (Syro- 
Baptists (16).....-..--2--+- ese 201 Antiochean) (34).....-....+..+++5 4,165 
United Free Will Baptist Ch. (836)..\.. 100,000 American Holy Orthodox Catholic 
United Baptists (444)...........---- 43,782 Apostolic Eastern Church (24).....- 2,700 
Bible Protestant Church (34).....--. 2,134 The American Orthodox Church (no 
Brethren (German Baptists): - 237,956 statistics available) 
Brethren Ch. (Ashland, Ohio) (98) .. -- 18,979 Apostolic Episcopal Church (46)....-- 7,086 
Brethren Church (Progressive) (141). . 20,819 Armenian Apostolic Orthodox 
Church of the Brethren (1,035).....-- 193,547 Church of America (57).........--- 130,000 
Church of God (Dunkards) (8)......-. 611 Assyrian Orthodox Church (4)........ 3,300 
Old German Baptist Brethren (31)...- 4,000 Bulgarian Orthodox Church (20)....-- 4,670 
Brethren, Plymouth (8 bodies) (664). . 25,806 Church of the East and of the 
Brethren River: 7,163 Assyrians (10)... ...--.+.-+.-e+4+- 3,200 
Brethren in Christ (113)........- 5,894 Greek Archdiocese of North and 
Old Order or Yorker Brethren (7). 3 291 South America (345)......-...«--- 1,100,000 
United Zion Church (21)....---. c 968 Holy Orthodox Church in America 
Buddhist Churches of America (48) .. est. 67,000 (Eastern & Apostolic) (4)........-- 1,300 
Catholic Apostolic Church (7)......- 2,577 Romanian Orthodox Church (50)....- 50,000 
Catholic Churches (other than. Roman, Russian Orthodox Church Outside 
see Eastern Orthodox, Liberal Catho- FPUGSIG CG) ee ae oe /olaie bee fone flere Mintereua 65,000 
lic and old Catholic) “— Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic 
Christ Unity Science Church (5,100)..| 1,893,000 Church of No. Am. (oie) SP inekee 1,000,000 
Christadelphians (115).......----.-- 3,755 Serbian Eastern Orthodox Church (53) . 100,000 
Christian Gatholic Church, Zion, Iil. Syrian Antiochean Orthodox Ch. (81).. 110,000 
(no statistics available) Ukrainian Orthodox Ch. of Amer. (48). 40,280 
Christian Church of N. A. (175).....- 17,000||__ Ukrainian Orthodox Ch. of U.S. A. (8 14,671 
ark aMidsionary Aliiatice:(008).) ~49,142|"thioniat Hebrew ongresarion 14,000 
Rabbis, Union of (37)......++-...-- i 
Christian Nation Church (40).....--- 600) |r vangelical Congregational Ch. (166) . 28,450 
Christian Scientists (see Church of Evangelical Free Ch. of America (350) . 24,060 
Christ, Scientist) Evangelical Mission Covenant 


Christian Union (220)....-.--+-+.+-- 15,400 Church of America (488)..-........ 53,388 


mills 


Jehovah’s Witnesses (3,350).......... 
Jewish Congregations (4,079)........ 


d (4) 

The Church of God (Apostolic) (26)... 
Ch. of God as Organ’d by C! (14)... 
Metropolitan Church Assn. (20). ... 
Missionary Bands of the World (11) 
Missionary Church Assn. (78) 
Pilarior Pre (GL... otc ei. eae ee ee 

Fire Baptized Holiness Ch. (300)...... 

ie ie areas ne ees Church 

esleyan) (46)................0.. 
Free Christ’n Zion Ch. of Christ (734) 
Friends: 
Central Yearly Meeting of Friends (9). . 
Five Years Meeting of Friends (503) . . 
Ohio Yearly Meeting of the Friends 
Ckurch see (ESS Ribas 
Oregon Yearly Meeting of the Friends 
(oliitvg: |i Ws 0.) es sieee rae nee ep aaa 
Pacific Yearly Meeting of Friends (17).. 
Primitive Friends (1).............-.. 
Religious Society of Friends (Con- 
servative) Ce ai ee ae en ee 
Religious Society of Friends (General 
Conference) (150)...............-- 
Religious Society of Friends (Kansas 
Yearly Meeting) (85)...........-. 
Religious Society of Friends (Phila- 
delphia and Vicinity) (150)...... 
Religious Society of Friends (Con- 
servative of Ohio) (11)............ 

Greek Orthodox (see Eastern Ortho- 

dex Churches) 


Holiness Church of God, Inc. (25)... . 535 
House of David (1) 


Oo Ree Sah Eee 150. 
Independent Fundamental Churches 
Of America (361))..........54...-. 85,000 
Independent Negro Churches (50).:.. 12,337 
International Church of the Four- 
square Gospel (603)............... * 


Kodesh Church of Immanuel (9)... . 
Latter-day Saints: 
Church of Christ, Temple Lot (25).... 
Church of Jesus Christ (36).......... 
Church of Jesus Christ (Cutler) (1).... 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints (Mormon) rag ie ieee oe 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints (Strangites) (6)............. 
Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints (692).......... 
Liberal Catholic Church (9).......... 
Lithuanian Nat’l Catholic Ch. (3).... 
Lutheran Bodies: 
American Lutheran Church (2,057)... 
arate tat Evangelical Lutheran Ch. 


1,302,240 


672 
117,906 
862,238 


Evangelical Lutheran Church (2,444). 
Lutheran Free Church 5 


Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of 
Wisconsin & other states (850) 


328,969 
Lutheran Churech-M 


2,016,060 
6,217 


0. Synod (5,395) .. 


Evangelical Lutheran Ch. (73)...... 11,625 

Slovak pe ouacHbak Luth’n Ch. (76)... 12,371 
Lutherans (other) 

Am, Evangelical Luth. Ch, (89) eras 


) (22)... 3,253 
United Lutheran Ch, in Amer. (4,345)| 2,206,280 
16 


Ch. of God in Christ (Mennonite) (32) 3,828 
Conference of the Evangelical Men- 

nonite Church. (21). 55.5... 2,062 
Conservative Amish Mennonite 

SHUuUPche (GL snark eiee as ees 4,842 
Evangelical Mennonite Brethren (15).. 2,000 
General Conf. Mennonite Ch, (187)... 35,704 
Hutterian Brethren (25).........;.. O24 
Krimmer Mennonite Brethren 

Conference (9) 2452 hes eae 159) 
Mennonite Brethren Ch. of N. A. (59). 10,359 
Mennonite Church (561)............. i 99 


Denomination : 

Old Order Amish Mennonite Ch. (203) 15,435 
Old Order (Wisler) Mennonite Ch. (30) 3,786 
Reformed Church (16)..... — 

Stauffer Mennonite Church (2)....... 

Unaffiliated Conservative Amish 

Mennonite Churches ; se Fad 2,034 
Unaffiliated M: 848 
~ehotie 9,556 
11,803,645 
1,166,301 
Stns RS 760,158 
Re: ra 5,000 
392,167 
11,189 
6,500 
<eelevee 60 
5,418 
56,325 
urch (24)...... 675 
. A.M. E. De CED) oes _ 1,000 
Ind. Fundamental Meth. Ch. (14)..... 476 


Lumber River Annual Conference of 

the Holiness Methodist Ch. (7) 
The Methodist Church (39,801)... 
New Cong. Methodist Ch. (25). 


Primitive Methodist Church (90) 
Reformed Meth. Union Episc. Ch 16,000 
Reform. Zion Union Apostolie Ch. 13,500 
Southern Methodist Church (50)...... 6,500 
Union Amer. M. E. Church (71)...... 9,369 
Wesleyan Meth. Ch. of Amer. (973)... 5,438, 
Moravian Bodies: 70,615 
Bohemian & Moravian Brethren (2)... 230 
Evangelical Unity of the Czech-Mora- 
vian Brethren in N. A. (82). ...:... 5,143 
SAP ae 45,819 
3; oe were 423 
Nat’l David Spiritual Temple of Christ 
Church Union (Inc.) U.S. A. (65).. 43,837 
New Apostolic Church of N. A. (149). 10,100 
Old Catholic Churches: 127,709 
nicee igs nt a Sate e pate ea 8,435 
85,500 
seein 6,274 
000 
359,622 
Une oe 0,000 
902 
as alae g 50,000 
000 
48,000 
eth he ene 894 
44,826 
135'000 
ic sree 45,000 
64,000 
3,837,101 
aipat caeTtnape prea ee 27,116 
262 
30,000 
85,508 
sae s ,021 
784,050. 
2,658,903 
ia hee ot ee 1,279 
NM a a cae 4,729 
237,233 
2,757,744 
414,816 
spade 196,822 
Ne ee et ee 7,189 
202,789 
ae 8,016 
- |32,575,702 
siraiteetal Gea tnrate eee 240,270 
woe -viraiain, Soare eteneraascateee 400 
OREO OEd yur dectove 
Int'l Gen. Assembly of Spirtualists (182)| 157000 
Nat'l Spiritual Alliance of the : : 
WIS VAD eee sae eee a 1,010 
Nat'l Spiritualist Assn. of Chs. (252)... 105 
Triumph the Church and Kingdom of 
God in Christ (500)................ 5,000 
Unitarian Churches (366),........... 92,581 
nited Brethren Bodies: 1,04 


United Christian Church (14)... . 601 
United Holy Ch. of America (406 26,650 
Universalist Ch. of America (40) . 71,020 

edanta Society (12)............ +20 
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Headquarters of Religious Denominations 


(Year org: 

Advent Christian Church (1854)—Pres.-Exec., 
Dr. Lee Elmore Baker. Secretary, Rev. Herbert H. 
Holland, Sr., 20216 Albany St., Detroit 34, Mich. 

Adventists Seventh-day, General Conference of 
age pane R.. R. mecretary Ww. R. 

h, Takoma Park, Washington 12, D. C. 

African Methodist Episcopal Church (1816)— 
Senior Bishop, Bishop S. L. Greene. c. of 
Bishops’ Council, Bishop D. Ward Nichols, 1517 
No. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church (1796) 
—Gen. Sec., Rev. ¥. Claude Spurgeon, 1326 U 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Armenian Apostolic Orthodox Church of America 
(1889)—Archbishop, The Most Rev. Tiran (Ner- 
soyan), Sec., Mr. B. Bondatzi, 630 Second Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Assemblies of God (1914)—Gen. Supt., Ralph 
M. Riggs. Gen. Sec., J. Roswell Flower, 434 W. 
Pacific St., Springfield 1, Mo. 

Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church (1860)— 
Pres., Dr. Oscar A. Benson. Sec., Dr. D. Verner 
Swanson, 328 Hamilton St., Geneva, Ill. 

Baptist Association, American (1905)—President, 
Dr. A. J. Kirkland. Corr. Sec., Dr. A. L. Pat- 
terson, 214 E. Broad St., Texarkana, Tex. 


Baptist Association, North American (1950)— 
Pres. W. J. Dorman, Sec., T. O. Tollett. Sec. of 
Missions, W. J. Burgess. Ha. 718 Main St., Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Baptist Convention, American (1907)—Pres., 
Frank A. Nelson. Gen Sec. Rev. R. E. Nelson, 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Baptist Convention, U:S.A., National (1880)— 
Pres., Dr. J. H. Jackson. Sec., Rev. T. J. Jemison, 
ae Maximillian St., Baton Rouge, La. (See page 


Baptist Convention, Southern (1845)—Pres., Dr. 
Casper C. Warren. Rec. See., Dr. James W. Mer~ 
ritt, 447 Boulevard, Gainesville, Ga. 


Baptist General Conference of America (1879)— 
Sec., Rev. William C. Tapper, 5750 No. Ashland 
Ave., Chicago 26, Il. 

Baptist General Conference, North American 
(1865)—Moderator, Mr. Walter W. Grosser. Exec. 
Sec., Rev. Frank H. Woyke, 7308 Madison St., 
Forest Park, Ill. 

Baptists Free Will (1727)—Moderator, Rev. C. 
A. Thigpen, Exec. Sec., Rev. W. S. Mooneyham, 
3801 Richland Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 

Baptists, General (1611)—Moderator, Dr. O.2G. 
Chapman. Clerk, Rev. Ollie Latch, Box 249, Pop- 
lar Bluff, Mo. 

Baha’i Faith—i69 communities in the U. S. at 
latest report. World center, Haifa and Akka, 
Israel. National Spiritual Assembly, Horace Holly, 
Sec., 536 Sheridan Rd., Wilmette, Il. 

Buddhist Churches of America (1914)—Bishop, 
Rt. Rev. EB. Shigefuji. Exec. Sec., Rev. S. Naito, 
1881 Pine St., San Francisco 9; Calif. 

Bulgarian Eastern Orthodox @htrch (1909)— 
Bishop, His Grace, Andrey, 312 West 10ist St., 
New York 25, N. Y. 

Christ Unity Science Church (1810)—Natl. Pres., 
Dr. Henry M. 

exas. 


Scientist (1892)—Christian 
Church, The First Church of 
pee LES CIN bi Lea 
A . First Reader, Theodore Wallach, Secon 
eaier, Ruth Lund. Clerk, Gordon V. Comer, 107 
Falmouth St., Boston 15, Mass. 
Church of God (Anderson, Ind.) (1880)—Chmn., 
Harold W. Borers Sec., E. E. Wolfram, Box 430, 
erson, Ind. 
sac ae of God (Cleveland, Tenn.) (1886)— 
General Overseer, Zeno C. Tharp. Gen. Sec. H. D. 
Williams, Montgomery Ave., ee pbs Jie pee: 
h of God, The (1903)—Genera verseer, 
Bishop 3 Homer A. ‘Tomlinson, 9305 224th St., Queens 
Village 28, N. Y. 
od in Christ (1895)—Senior Bishop, 
rt ete Sec., Elder U. E. Miller, 1443 
W. Boston St., Detroit, Mich. 


in parentheses) 


Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
rent (1830)—First Presidency, David O. Mc- 
Oe Seeaeter Jon oh Fielding Seaith AT Bes So th 

¥ r, Josep , 47 East Sou 
Temple St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 
Presiding ‘Bishop’ G, L. DeLapp. sec. Charles D. 

, G. L. DeLapp. Sec. arles D. 
Neff, The ‘Auditorium, indepentenee, Mo. 

Church of the Nazarene (1908)—Gen. Sec., S. T. 
Ludwig, 6401 The Pasco, Kansas City 10, Mo. 

Churches of Christ—No central organization. 
Gospel Advocate, Mr. B. C. Goodpasture, editor, 
110 Seventh Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. 

Churches of God in North America, 
Eldership (1825)—Pres., Rev. V. 

Sec., Rev. C. C. George, Markleysburg, Pa. 

Congregational Christian Churches, General 
Council (1620)—Moderator, Rev. Albert Buek- 
ner Coe, 14 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. Minister 
& Secretary of the Council: Rev..Douglas Horton, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

Disciples of Christ, International Convention 
(1809)—Pres., Dr. per B. Montgomery. Exec. 
Sec., Dr. Gaines M. Cook, 620 K of P Bidg., 
Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

Ethiopian Hebrew Congregations and Rabbis, 
Union of—Pres. Dr. C. Morton Cragg, Jr., Sec. 


ca, General 
O. Barnhart. 


James Geyer, New York, 550 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Evangelical Lutheran Church (1917)—Pres., 
Fredrik A. Schiotz. Gen. Sec., Rev. O. H. Hove, 
422 So. 5th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

Evangelical Lutheran Church, American Nor- 
wegian Synod of (1918)—Pres., M. Gullerud. 


Sec., Rev. Walther €. Gullixson, Box 826, Park- 
land, Wash. 

Evangelical Lutheran Church, United (1896)— 
Pres., Rev. H. C. Jersild, Sec., Rev. L. Siersbeck, 
6533—22d Ave., Kenosha, Wis. 

Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of Wisconsin 
and Other States (1850)—Pres., Rev. Oscar Nau- 
mann, Sec., Rev. Theo. Sauer, 15160 Farmington 
Rd., Livonia, Mich. Statistician, Rev. Hugo H. 
Hoenecke, 1707 Springwells, Detroit, Mich. 

Evangelical Mission Covenant Church of America 
(1885)—Pres. of Exec. Board, Dr. Theodore W. 
Anderson, Sec., Rev. Joseph C. Danielson, 5101 
No. Francisco St., Chicago 25, Il. 

Evangelical and Reformed Church (merger 
effected 1934)—Pres., Rev. James E. Wagner. Sec., 
Rev. W. Sherman Kerschner, 1505 Race St., Phila- 
delphia 2, Pa. . 

Evangelical United Brethren Church (1946)— 
Board of Bishops: Pres., Rev. Ira Q. Warner. Sec., 
George E. Epp, 3rd & Reily Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Evangelicals, Natl. Assn. of (1942)—Organized 
to promote evangelical religion, guard religious 
freedom, combat modernism and support educa- 
tional activities. Geo. L. Ford, assoc. exec. dir., 
108 N. Main St., Wheaton, Ill. National office: 
1405 G St., NW, Washington, D. C. 

Foursquare Gospel, International Church of the 
(1927)—Pres., Dr. Rolf K. McPherson. Sec., Dr. 
Herman D. Mitzner, 1100 Glendale Blvd., Los 
Angeles 26, Calif. 

Free Methodist Church of North America (1860) 
—Dir., Ernest Keasling, Winona Lake, Ind. 

Friends, General Conference of the Religious 
Society of (1827)—Chmn., George A. Walton, Gen. 
Sec., Earle Edwards, 1515 Cherry St., Philadel- 
phia 2, Pa. 

Friends, Religious Society of; Five Years Meet- 
ing (1902)—Presiding Clerk, Norval E. Webb. 
Gen. Sec., Errol T. Elliott, 101 Quaker Hill Dr., 
Richmond, Ind. 

Greek Orthodox Church (Hellenic) (1918)— 
Pres., the Most Rev. Archbishop Michael (Arch- 
bishop of North and South America.) Sec., Very 
Rey. Christopher Christodoulou, 10 East 79th 
St., New York 21, N. Y. 

Hebrew Congregations, Union of American— 
Pres., Maurice M. Eisendrath. Adm. Sec., Louis 
I. Egelson, 838 Fifth Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 

Holy Orthodox Church in America (Eastern 
Catholic and Apostolic) (1943)—Primate, Council 
of Bishops, Most Rev. Archbishop Theodotus S. 
DeWitow, 321 West 10lst St., New York 25, N. Y. 

Independent Fundamental Churches of America 
(1930)—Pres., Dr. J. Ellwood Evans, Exec. Sec. 
Rev. Jos. Hanscom, 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
5, Ill. 

Jehovah’s witnesses (1884)—Pres., Nathan H. 
Knorr, 124 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Jewish Congregations of America, Union of 
Orthodox—Pres., Max J. Etra. Sec., Joseph 
Schlang, 305 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 

Latter-day Saints (see Church of Jesus Christ). 
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Liberal Churches, Council of, 
Unitarian) Imc. (1953)—A merger of the depa: 
ments of education and public information of the 
two churches. Ernest W. Kuebler, acting adminis- 
trator, 16 Beacon St., Boston, ‘Mass. Roland 
Gammon, dir., Division of Public Information, 
270 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Lutheran Church, American (1845)—Pres., Dr. 
Henry F. Schuh. Sec., Rev. Paul Moeller, 500 
Hickory St., Dayton, O. 

Lutheran Church in America, United (1748)— 
Pres., Rev. Franklin Clark Fry. Sec., Rev. F. 
Eppling Reinartz, 231 Madison Ave., New York, 
Ny; 


Lutheran Church in America, United, Board of 
Education (May 8, 1918)—2633 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 9, D. C.; Sec., Gould Wickey. 

Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod (1847)—Presi- 
dent, Dr. J. W. Behnken. Secretary, Dr, M. F. 
Kretzmann. Headquarters: 210 No. Broadway, St. 
Louis 2, Mo. 

Lutheran Dissolved 
March, 1955. z 

Lutheran Free Chureh_ (1897)—Pres., Dr. T. 
O. Burntvedt. Sec., Rev. Forrest T. Monson, 2122 
Riverside Dr., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


Lutheran Student. Foundation of Greater N. Y. 
(1947)—231 Madison Ave., New York 27, N. Y.: 
Pres., Rey. Theodore Caspar. 

Lutheran Synodical Conference of North America 
(1872)—President, Walter A. Baepler, 1403 Concor- 
dia Court, Springfield, Mo. 

Lutheran Council, Natl.—Pres., Dr. Oscar A. 
Benson, Minneapolis; Sec., Dr. F. E. Reinartz, 231 
Madison Ave,, New York, N. Y. 

Mennonite Church (1683)—Moderator, 
Metzler. Sec., Paul Erb, Scottdale, Pa. 


Methodist Church, The (1784)—Council of 
Bishops: Pres., Bishop Clare Purcell, until Apr. 
26, 1956, then Bishop W. Earl Ledden, Sec., 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, 100 Maryland Ave. 
N.E., Washington 2, D. C. 

Moravian Church, Northern Province (1740)— 
Pres., Dr. F. P. Stocker. Sec., Bishop Kenneth 
G. Hamilton, 69 W. Church St., Bethlehem, Pa, 

Moravian Church, Southern Province (1753)— 
Pres., D. R. Gordon Spaugh. Sec., Rev. George 
G. Seebkst 500 So. Church St., Winston-Salem, 


Conference, - American. 


A. J. 


New Jerusalem in the U. S. A., General Con- 
vention of (1792)—Pres., Rev. Franklin H. Black- 
mer. Rec. Sec., Horace B. Blackmer, 134 Bowdoin 
Dr., Boston 8, Mass. 

Old Catholic Church in America—Archbishop, 
The Most Rev. William Henry Francis. Sec. of 
Synod, Rev. Francis James, P. O. Box 433, Wood- 
stock, wie 

Old Roman Catholic Church, North American— 
Primate, The Most Rev. Carmel Henry Carfora, 
1409 W. Monroe St., Chicago 7, Ill. 


Orthodox Church, American (1940)—Bishop 
Adm. and Superior, Society of St. Basil. Rt. Rev. 
Alexander Turner, 52 Kingsbridge “Rd., W., 
Mount Vernon, N.. Y. 


Pentecostal Assemblies of the World (1919)— 
Gen. Sec., Elder R. L. Robinson, 1019 Lovers 
Lane, Akron, Ohio. 

Pentecostal Church of God of America (1919)— 
Gen. Supt., Rev. R. D. Heard. Gen. Sec., Rev. 
D. C. Stuckey, 1601 Maiden Lane, Joplin, Mo. 

Pentecostal Church, United (1945)—Gen. Supt., 
Arthur T. Morgan. Gen. Sec., Stanley W. Cham- 
bers, 3645 So. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


Pentecostal Holiness Church (1898)—General 
Supts., Bishops J. A. Synan and Oscar Moore. 
Gen. Sec., Rey. R. O. Corvin, 5000 N. W. 10th, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Polish National Catholic Church of America 


(1897)—Prime Bishop, Most Rev. Leon Grochowski. 
529 E. Locust St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


Presbyterian Church, Cumberland (1810)—Mod- 
erator, Rev. E. C. Cross. Stated Clerk, H. Shaw 
Scates, Box 5535, Memphis, Tenn, 


Presbyterian Church of North America, United 
(1858)—Moderator, Dr. A. E. Kelly. Clerk—Dr. 
S. W. Shane, 209 Ninth St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Presbyterian Church in the U. 8. (The Southern 
Church) (1861)—Moderator, Dr. J. McDowell 
Richards. Stated Clerk, Rev. E. C. Scott, 341-A 
Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E., Atlanta 5, Ga. 

Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. (1640)— 
Moderator, Paul S. Wright. Stated Clerk, 


Eugene Carson Blake, Witherspoon Bidg., Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. 


_Protestant Episcopal Church, The (1789)—Pre- 
siding Bishop, Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, 
Sec., House of Bishops, Dr. John H. Fitzgerald, 


Religion—Denominational Headquarters 
(Universalist- 


7301 Ridge Blvd., eg de Be 
Deputies. Dr. C. Rankin 281 Fourth 
New York 10, N. Y. 

Rabbinical Alliance of America—Pres., pee 
Pelcovitz; kee cae U. Lipschiltz, 141 So. 

St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rabbinical Assembly of America—Pres., Harry 
Halpern. Exec. Sec., Wolfe Kelman, 3080 Broad- 
way, New York rare 

Rabbinical Counc! America—Pres., Theodore 
L. Adams. Exec. Sec., Israel Klavan, 331 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Rabbis Central Conference of American—Sec., 
Sidney L. Regner, 40 E. 68th St., New York, N. Y. 

Reformed Church in America (1628)—Pres., Rev. 
Gerrit Vander Lugt. Stated Clerk, Rev. Jas. E, 
Hofiman, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. ¥. 

Reformed Episcopal Church (1873)—President 
and Presiding Bishop, Rey. Joseph E. Kearney. 
Secretary, Rey. Theophilus J. Herter, 232 Wend- 
over Dr., Havertown, Pa. 

Reformed Presbyterian Church in North Amer- 
ica (General Synod)—Moderator, Rev. Charles 
Pfeiffer. Stated Clerk, Rev. Robert W. Stewart, 
409 No. Maple St., Sparta. 

Church of North 


Reformed Presbyterian 
America (Old Scheol)—Moderator, Rev. Dr. D. R. 
Taggart. Stated Clerk, Chester R. Fox, 209 Nin 
St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Romanian Orthodox Church (1929)—Pres., The 
Council, His Grace The Bishop. Sec., Rev. Eugen 
Lazar, 1133 Madison St., Gary, Ind. 

Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church of No. 
Amer. (1792 in Alaska; 1872, to San Francisco) 
—Ruling Bishop, The Most Rev. Leonty, Arch- 
bishop of New York. Sec. to the Metropolitan, 
Alexander E. Bezsmertny, 59 East 2nd St., New 
York 3, N. Y. 

Salvation Army, The (1865 in England, 1880 in 
America)—Natl. Cmdr., Commissioner Donald Mc- 
Millan. Natl, Sec., Col. P. L. DeBevoise. Terri- 
torial Organizations: U.S.O. Div.—Exec. Dir., Brig. 
William Parkins. Eastern—Norman S. Mar- 
shall: Chief Sec., Col. Llewellyn W. Cowan, 120- 
130 West 14th St., New York 11, N. Y. Central— 
Comm., Claude E. Bates; Chief Sec., Col. Wm. G. 
Harris, 719 No, State St., Chicago 10, Ill. Western 
—Comm. Holland French; Chief Sec.. Col. Sam- 


> 


Seventh Day Baptists, General Conference 
(1671)—Pres., Rev. Lester G. Osborn. Corr. Sec., 
A. Burdet Crofoot, Box 953. Alfred, N. Y. 

Spiritualists, International General Assembly 
of (1936)—President, Fred Jordan. Secretary, 
ener Blount Darden, 101 High St., Portsmouth, 

a. 


Synagogue Council of America—Presidenft, Simon 
G. Kramer. Exec. Dir., Marc H. Tanenbaum, 110 
West 42d St., New York 18, N. Y. 

Synagogue of America, United—Pres., Maxwell 
Abbell. Exec. Director, Dr. Simon Greenberg, 
3080 Broadway, New York 21, N. Y. 

Syrian Antiochian Orthodox Church (1894)— 
Head of Archdiocese, Metropn. Anthony Bashir, 
239 85th St., Brooklyn 9, N. Y. 

Ukrainian Orthodox Church of America (1928)— 
Pres., Most Rey, Bishop Bohdan, Primate Sec., 
Very Rev. Dr. Valodymyr Lewytzkyj. Ha. 1410 
Vyse Ave., New York 59, N. Y. 

Ukrainian Orthodox Church of U. S. A. (1919)— 
Metropn, John Theodorovich. Sec. Very Rev. 
ve oo Leschishin, Box 595, South Bound Brook, 


United Presbyterian Church of North America 
(1858)—Moderator, Dr. Geo. A. Long. Clerk-Treas., 
Dr. S. W. Shane, 209 Ninth St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Unitarian Churches (1825)—Moderator, Rev. 
William Roger Creeley. Secretary, Rev. Walter 
Donald Kring, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 

United Israel World Union—Pres. & Chmn. of 
The Board, David Horowitz. Sec., Myrtle Smith, 
507 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Universalist Church of America (1785)—Pres., 
Alan F, Sawyer. Gen. Supt., Dr. Brainard F. Gib- 
bons.. Sec., Esther A. Richardson, 16 Beacon St., 
Boston 8, Mass. 

Volunteers of America (1896)—-Commander-in- 
Chief, Gen. Charles Brandon. Booth. Natl. Sec., 
oh ee F. McMahon, 340 85th St., New York 

Wesleyan Methodist Church of America (1843)— 
Pres., Rev. Roy S. Nicholson. Sec., Rev. Garl 
Beaver, 2101 Schuyler Ave., Lafayette, Ind. 

World Council of Churches, U. S. Conference for 
the—Chmn., Bishop G., Bromley Oxnam. Exec, 


Sec., Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, 156 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
Source: Secretary of the House of Bishops 
Presiding Bishop: Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, 281 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Vice-President 


Arizona—Arthur B. Kinsolving II (miss.), Phoenix. 
Arkansas—R. Bland Mitchell, Little Rock; Robert 
R. Brown, Coadjutor, Little Rock. 
California—Karl M. Block, San Francisco; Henry 
H. Shires, Suffragan, San Francisco, Sacra- 
mento; A. W. Noel Porter, Sacramento, Los 
Angeles; Francis E. I. Bloy, Los Angeles, Donald 
J. Campbell. Suffragan, Los Angeles; San Joa- 
uin: Sumner F. D. Walters. Stockton. 
orado—Joseph S. Minnis, Denver, 
Connecticut—Walter H. Gray, Pees Robert 


M. 
Delaw: 


Hami 


Randolph R. Claiborne, Atlanta. 
Idaho—Frank A. Rhea (miss.), Boise. 
Mllinois—Gerald F. Burrill, Bishop of Chicago, 

Chicago; Charles L. Street, Suffragan, Chicago, 

Quincy: W. L. Essex, Peoria; Springfield, Charles 


Kentucky—C. Cresham Marmion, Jr., Louisville. 


land. 

Maryland—Noble C. Powell, Baltimore; Harry L. 
oe Suffragan, Baltimore. Allen J. Miller, 

aston. 

Massachusetts—Norman B. Nash, Boston; Anson 
Phelps Stokes, Coadjutor, Boston.Western: Wil- 
liam A. Lawrence, Springfield. a 

Michigan—Richard S. Emrich, Detroit; Archie H. 
Crowley, Suffragan, Detroit. Northern Michigan; 
Herman R. Page, Marquette. Western: Dudley. 
B. McNeil, Grand Rapids. 

Minnesota—Stephen Edwsrds Keeler, Minne- 
apolis; Hamilton H. Kellogg, Coadjutor. 

Mississippi—Duncan M. Gray, Jackson, 

Missouri—Arthur C. Lichtenberger, St. 
West: Edward R. Welles, Kansas City. 

Montana—H. H. Daniels, Helena. 

Nebraska—Howard R. Brinker, Omaha. 

Nevada—William F. Lewis (miss.), Reno. 

New Hamps: rles F. Hall, Concord. 

NewJersey—Alfred L. Banyard, Trenton. Newark: 
Benjamin M. Washburn, Newark; Leland W. F. 
Stark, Coadjutor, Newark. 

New Mexico—James Moss Stoney, 
Charles J. Kinsolving III, Coadjutor, 
querque. 

New York—Horace W. B. Donegan, New York; 
Charles F. Boyton, Suffragan,.New York. Cen- 
tral; Malcolm E. Peabody, Syracuse; Walter 
M. Higley,—Suffragan, Syracuse. ester: 
Dudley S. Stark. Western: Lauriston L. Scaife, 
Buffalo. Albany: Frederick L, Barry, Albany; 


Albuquerque; 
Albu- 


Richards, Suffragan, Albany. Long 
Island: James P. DeWolfe, Garden City; Jona- 
Sherman, Suffragan, Garden City. 
North Carolina—Edwin A. ck, Raleigh. Rich- 
ard H. Baker, Coadjuter, Greensboro. East Caro- 
lina: Thomas H. Wright, Wilmington. Western 
North Carolina: H. George Henry, Asheville. 
North Dakota—Richard R. Emery (miss.) Fargo. 
Ohio—Nelson M. Burroughs, Cleveland. Southern: 
.._W. Hobson, Cincinnati. 
Oklahoma—Chilton Powell, Oklahoma City. 
Oregon—Benjamin D. Dagwell, Portland. Eastern 
Oregon: Lane W. Barton, Bend. 
Pennsylvania—Oliver J. Hart, Fuiede Jo- 
seph G. Armstrong, Suffragan, Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh: Austin Pardue, Pittsburgh; William 
S. Thomas, Suffragan, Pittsburgh. Bethlehem: 
Frederick J. Warnecke, Bethlehem. Harrisburg: 
J. Thos. Heistand, Harrisburg. Erie: William 
Crittenden, Erie. 
Rhode Island—John S. Higgins, Providence. 
South Carolina—Thomas N. Carruthers, Charles- 
ton. Upper South Carolina: Clarence A. Cole, 
Columbia. 
peat Dakota—Conrad H. Gesner (miss.), Sioux 
alls. 


Tennessee—Theodore N. Barth, Nashville. John 
Vander Horst, Suffragan, Memphis. 
Texas—F. Percy Goddard, Sufiragan, Austin. 


John E. Hines, Austin, Dallas; C. Avery Mason, 
Dallas; Joseph M. Harte, Suffiragan, Dallas. 
West Texas: Everett H. Jones, San Antonio. 
North Texas: George H. Quarterman, Amarillo. 
Utah—Richard S. Watson, Salt Lake City. 
Vermont—Vedder Van Dyck, Burlington. 
Virginia—F. D. Goodwin, Richmond; Robert F. 
Gibson, Jr., Coadjutor, Richmond. Southern: 
George P. Gunn, Norfolk. Southwestern: Wil- 
liam H. Marmion, Roanoke. 
Washington—Olympia: Stephen Bayne, Jr., Seat- 
tle. Spokane: Russell S. Hubbard (miss.), Spo- 


kane. 
West Virginia—Wilburn C. Campbell, Charleston. 
Wisconsin—Donald H. V. Hallock, Milwaukee, 
Fond du Lac: Harwood Sturtevant, Fond du Lac. 
William H. Brady, Coadjutor, Fond du Lac. 
Eau Claire: William W. Horstick, Eau Claire. 
Wyoming—James W. Hunter, Laramie. 


Africa—Liberia: Bravid W. Harris (miss.), Mon- 


rovia. 

Brazil—Central: Louis C. Melcher, Rio de Janeiro. 
Southern: Athalicio T. Pithan, Porto Alegre. 
Sewer Egmont M. Krischke, Santa 

aria. 

Cuba—Alexander H. Blankingship, Havana. 

Dominican Republic—C. Alfred Voegeli in charge, 
Port au Prince, Haiti. 

Europe: Stephen E. Keeler, Minneapolis. 

Haiti—cC. Alfred Voegeli (miss.), Port_au Prince. 

Hawaiian -islands—Honolulu: 
(miss.) Honolulu. 

Mexico—Efrain Salinas (miss.), Mexico D. F. 

Panama Canal Zone—Reginald H. Gooden, Ancon. 

Philippines—Norman S. Binsted, Manila; Robert F. 
Wilner, Suffragan, Bontoc. Lyman C. Ogilby, 
Suffragan, Manila. 

Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands—Albert E. Swift, 
San Juan, 


Bishops of the Methodist Church 


Source: Commission on Public Relations and Methodist Information of the Methodist Church 


President, Council of Bishops, 


Bishop. Clare Purcell; 


President-Designate, after April 26, 1956, 


Bishop W. Earl Ledden; Sec., Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, 100 Maryland Ave., N.E., Washington, D.C. 
‘ (Data as of Aug. 1, 1955) 


Archer, Raymond L. ...Singapore, Malaya 
Barbieri, Sante Uberto . Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Booth, Newell S. ....-.Belgian Congo, Africa 
Bowen, J. W. E. ....--- Atlanta, Georgia 
b- John W. ... Jacksonville, Florida 

Chicago, Illinois 

St. Louis, Missouri 
.. St. Paul, Minnesota 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Topeka, Kansas 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Jackson, Mississippi 
Richmond, Virginia 
Portland, Oregon 
Stockholm, Sweden 
-. Charlotte, North Carolina 
_. St. Louis, Missouri 
.. Los Angeles, California 

New Orleans, La. 
Syracuse, New York 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Dallas, Texas 
Hyderabad, India 


Garber, P: 
Grant, A. Raymond 


Moore, Arthur J. ..... Atlanta, Georgia 
Newell, Frederick B. ..New York, New York 
Northcott, H. Clifford .. Madison, Wisconsin 
Oxnam, G. Bromley ... Washington, D. C. 
Phillips, Glenn R. ....Denver, Colorado 
Pickett, J. Waskom .... Delhi, India 

Purcell, Clare ........ Birmingham, Alabama 


Raines, Richard,C. ....Indianapolis, Indiana 
Reed, Marshall R. ..... Detroit, Michigan 
Rockey, Clement D. .... Lucknow, India 

Sabanes, Julio Manuel.Santiago, Chile 
Short,Roy Hina. v5... Nashville, Tennessee 
Sigg, Ferdinand ....... Zurich, Switzerland 
Smith, A. Frank ...... Houston, Texas 

Smith, W. Angie ...... Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
ubhan, John A. ..... Bombay, India 


.. San Francisco, California 
Valencia, Jose ......... Manila, Philippine Islands 
Pty Bia “ervey Os Aberdeen, South Dakota 
Ward, Ralph A. .......Hong Kong, China 
Watkins, William T. ... Louisville, Kentucky 
Watts, H. Bascom ..... Lincoln, Nebraska 
Werner, Hazen G. ..... Columbus, Ohio 
Wicke, Lloyd C. ........ Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Wunderlich, Friedrich.. Frankfurt, Germany 


Harry S. Kennedy - 
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The National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U. S. of A. was formed Nov. 29, 1950 with the 
merging of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, Foreign Missions Conference of 
N.A., Home Missions Council of N.A.,_ International 
Council of Religious Education, Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement in the U.S. and Canada, National 
Protestant Council on Higher Education, United 
Council of Church Women, and the United Stew- 
ardship Council. The National Council functions 
through four main divisions: Christian Education, 
Christian Life and Work, Home Missions, Foreign 
Missions. There are two General Departments: 
United Chureh Women and United Church Men, 
through which the lay members of the denomina- 
tions carry on an interdenominational service. 

The National Council was formed Nov. 29, 1950, by 25 
Protestant denominations and 5 Eastern Orthodox 
bodies, representing over 35 million church mem- 
bers, communicants in the African M. E, Church, 
African M. E. Zion Church, American Baptist Con- 
vention, American Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church, Church 
ofthe Brethren, Colored M. E. Church, Congre- 
gational Christian Churches, Disciples of Christ, 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, Evangelical 
United Brethren, Evangelical Unity of Czech 
Moravian Brethren in N. A., Five Years Meeting 
of Friends, Friends of Philadelphia and Vicinity, 
Greek Orthodox Church in America, the Methodist 
Church, Moravian Church (North and South 
Provinces), National Baptist Convention, U.S.A. 
Inc., National Baptist Convention of America, 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S., Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Reformed Church in America, Romanian Orthodox 
Episcopate of America, Russian Orthodox Greek 
Catholic Church of N. A., Seventh Day Baptist 
General Conference, Syrian Antiochian Orthodox 
Church, Ukrainian Orthodox Church of America, 
United Lutheran Church in America, and the 
United Presbyterian Church of N. A. 

The first president was the Rt. Rev. Henry Knox 
Sherill, presiding bishop of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church of the U. S., who served from De- 
cember, 1950 to December, 1952, when he was 
succeeded by Bishop William C. Martin of the 
Methodist Church. Since 1954 the general officers 
have been: 

President—Rev. Eugene Carson Blake 
Treasurer—Charles E. Wilson 

Assoc. Treasurer—John H. Platt 
Rec. Secretary—Ralph M. Arkush 
General Secretary—Roy G. Ross 
Assoc. Secretary—Roswell P. Barnes 

There are 12 vice presidents at large and four 
vice presidents for the 4 divisions. The General 
Secretariat is located at 297 4th Ave., New York, 
N. Y. There are 4 main divisions, The Division of 
Christian Education has offices at 79 E. Adams St., 
Chicago and 257 4th Ave., New York, Rey. Paul C. 
Payne, vice pres., and Gerald E. Knoff, exec. secy. 
Under this Division come Commissions on Christian 
Education, Higher Education and Missionary Edu- 
cation, Family Life and Christian Vocation; re- 
lated bodies are the United Christian Youth 
Movement (Chicago), the United Student Christian 
Council (New York) and the Student Volunteer 
Movement (New York). These in turn supervise 
more specialized agencies. 

The Division of Christian Life and Work, is at 
297 4th Ave., New York, N. Y., C. Arid Olsen, 
exec. sec. Its major departments are the Joint 
Dept. of Evangelism and Joint Dept. of Steward- 
ship and Benevolence. It also has departments 
devoted to international affairs, pastoral services, 
Tacial and cultural relations, social welfare, wor- 
ship and the arts, church and economic life and 
religious liberty. Other divisions with numerous 
related committees and agencies dre the Division 
of Foreign Missions, Luther A. Gottwald, exec. 
sec., 156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.; the Division 
of Home Missions, Edith E. Lowry and I. Geo. 
Nace, exec. sec., 257 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Other departments and offices are those of United 
Church Men, United Church Women, and deal- 
ing with broadcasting and films, church building, 
church world service, ecumenical relations, re- 
search and survey, records, finance, personnel and 
other administrative matters. 


Baptists 
The first Baptist Church in America was founded 
in 1638 in Providence, R. 1., by Roger Williams. 
General organization began in 1814, and a General 
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Missionary Convention was formed to 
followers to express themselves in terms of mis- 
sionary activities. Baptist bodies t the 
United States have a membership of 18,224,878. 

American Baptist Convention (formerly Ni 
Baptist Convention) was organized in 1907. Re- 
named, May 24, 1950. Under this Convention the 
many agencies of the Baptists in the North and 
West now operate. Churches, 6,495, membership, 
1,512,265. Sixteen others include the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society, Woman’s Amer- 
ican Baptist Foreign Mission Society, American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, Baptist Youth 
Fellowship Hq., 152 Madison Ave., N. Y. 

National Baptist Convention of America, org. 
1895. Churches, 12,859; membership, 2,896,987. 
The General Organization and 11. others. Corr. 
Sec.: Wr. William Grimble, 2635 Second St., 
Alexandria, La. 

National Baptist_ Convention, U.S.A., Ine. 
founded in 1880, in Montgomery, Alabama, is the 
older and parent convention of Negro Baptists. 
Churches, 25,603; membership, 4,557,416. The 
General Organization and 10 others. Sec.: Rev. 
T. J. Jemison, 335 Maperville St., Baton Rouge, La. 

Southern Baptist Convention. In 1845 Southern 
Baptists withdrew from the General Missionary 
Convention over the question of slavery and other 
matters and formed the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion. Churches, 29,899; membership, 8,169,491 and 
largest of the Baptist bodies. General Organization, 
127 Ninth Ave., N. Nashville 3, Tenn. Exec. Sec.: 
Dr. Parker Routh, boards include Sunday Schoo! 
Board, Nashville, Tenn.; Foreign Mission Board, 
Richmond, Va.; Home Mission Board, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Relief and Annuity Board, Dallas, Texas. Rec. 
Sec.: Dr. James W. Merritt, 291 Peachtree St., 
N.E., Atlanta 3, Ga. The Convention sponsors 30 
periodicals. 


Church of Christ, Scientist 

The First Chureh of Christ, Scientist, was 
established under the direction of Mary Baker 
Eddy, discoverer and founder of Christian Science 
Sept. 23, 1892. The denomination consists of 
the Mother Church, the First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, in Boston, Mass., and its 3,103 branches 
throughout the world. Christian Science churches 
and societies (2,323) are in every state and, with 
a few exceptions, in every city of more than 
50,000 population. 

The denomination maintains the Christian 
Science Publishing Society, which, among other 
ublications, sponsors The Christian Science 

onitor, a daily newspaper; a world-wide Board 
of Lectureship, and three charitable institutions. 
The supreme governing authority is the Church 
Manual by Mrs. Eddy. The affairs of the de- 
homination are administered by the Christian 
Science Board of Directors. Hq. 107 Falmouth 
St., Boston 15, Mass. 


Congregational Christians 

Congregationalism was brought to America by 
the Pilgrim Fathers who settled in Plymouth, 
Mass., in 1620, but its early strength came with 
the immigration into Massachusetts Bay, begin- 
ning in 1629. The Christian churches date back 
to.Wesleyan and revival movements at the end 
of the 18th Century. These two groups were 
merged at Seattle, Wash., in 1931. Churches, 
5,536; membership, 1,310,572. 

The General Council (national organization), 
Annuity Fund, Board of Home Missions, Council 
for Social Action, and Missions Council, are at 287 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. The American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and 
the Pilgrim Press are at 14 Beacon St., Boston. 

A union of the Congregational Christian Church 
and the Evangelical and Reformed Church was an- 
nounced in June, 1955, as scheduled for June, 1957. 


Disciples of Christ 

An American movement for Christian unity 
founded in 1809 by Thomas Campbell and his son, 
Alexander. An association was formed at Washing- 
ton, Pa. First church was built in 1811, at 
Brush Run. Churches, 7,864: membership, 1,847,- 
954. The denomination comprises the Internation- 
al Convention, the United Christian “Missionary 
AT sane yas ee associations and 
oards. ec. Sec.: Dr. Gaines M. Cook, 
of P. Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. wees 


Evangelical Churches 
Evangelical and Reformed Church was organized 
June 26, 1934, at Cleveland, Ohio, by a union of 


in 


ae 
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the Evangelical Synod of North America and the 
Reformed Church of the U. S. The merged boards 
organized Feb. 1, 1941. Churches, 2,735; member- 
ship, 761,842. Hg.: Philadelphia, Pa., and St. 

, Mo. Sec.; Rev. W. Sherman Kerschner, 1505 
Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Evangelical United Brethren Church was or- 
ganized Nov. 16, 1946, at Johnstown, Pa., 
union of the Ev 
of the United Brethren in 
former communions had their beginning 
sylvania at the time of the’ evangelistic movement 
of the early 19th Century. Jacob Albright was 
the founder of the Evangelical Church, and Dr, 
Philip William Otterbein was founder of the 
United Brethren Church, in 1800. Churches, 
4,498; membership, 746,206. Hq.: Dayton, O., and 
Harrisburg, Pa. Sec.; Geo, E. Epp, 3rd & Reily 
Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Latter-Day Saints 

The Chureh of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints (Mormon) was organized Apr. 6, 1830, at 
Fayette, Seneca Co., N. Y., by Joseph Smith, first 
president. After meeting in Kirtland, O., and In- 
dependence, Mo., the members located in Nauvoo, 
Tll., in 1839 to escape persecution. Attacks by 
other settlers led to the fatal shooting of Joseph 
Smith and his brother Hyrum while they were in 
the Carthage, Ill., jail for protection from the 
mob, June 27, 1844. In 1847 the members moved by 
covered wagons across the Plains to Utah. 

The church is divided into stakes, wards, 
branches and missions. At the close of 1954 there 
were 1,751 wards with an average membership of 
617, presided over by a bishop and two counselors. 
The highest authority is the First Presidency, 
consisting of the President and two counselors, 
assisted by 12 apostles. David O. McKay is the 
9th and current President. Total number of wards 
and branches, 1,993; membership, 1,302,240. Head- 
quarters: 47 East. South Temple St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Following the death of Joseph Smith in 1844, 
the scattered congregations that did not leave for 
the Par West formed the Reorganized Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, with the 
founder’s son, Joseph Smith, as President. He 
was succeeded in 1915 by his son, Frederick M. 
Smith, who was succeeded by his brother, Israeli 
A: Smith, in 1946. The First Presidency consists 
of the President and two counselors. Churches, 
692; membership, 131,781. Headquarters: Inde- 
pendence, Mo. 


Lutherans 

Lutheranism was introduced into the United 
States by Dutch colonists on Manhattan, later 
by Swedes on the Delaware, by Palatines in Penn- 
sylvania and New York, and by Salzburgers in 
Georgia, Lutheran bodies in the United States 
have a membership of 6,745,687. 

American Lutheran Church was organized in 
1930 by the merger of three groups, the Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Joint Synod of Ohio and Other 
States (1918), the Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of Iowa and Other States (1854), and the 
Lutheran Synod of Buffalo (1845). Churches, 
2,057; membership, 862,238. Hq.: 57 E. Main St., 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church, or- 
ganized in 1860, originally was of Swedish extrac- 
tion. Churches, 1,211; membership, 516,968. 

Secretary: Dr. D. Verner Swanson, 328 Ham- 
ilton St., Geneva, Ill. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Chureh—Organized 
in 1917 as the Norwegian Lutheran Church of 
America; name changed in 1946. Is a merger 
of three mid-western synods of Norwegian 
background with beginnings dating to 1843. Mem- 
ber of American Lutheran Conference. National 
Lutheran Conference, and Lutheran World 
Federation. Churches: 2,460; membership, 900,536. 
Gen. Sec., Rev. O. H. Hove, 422 So. 5th St., 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

The Datheres Synodical Conference of North 
America was organized in 1872 by synods which 
adhered strictly to the doctrines of the Lutheran 
Church and the historical confessions. It com- 
prises the following bodies: The Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod, The Evangelical Lutheran Joint 
Synod of Wisconsin and Other States, The Slovak 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of America, and The 
Norwegian Synod of the American Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. The Negro. Mission is conducted 
jointly by these four bodies. Churches, 6,432; 
membership, 2,378,232. Ha.: 1403 Concordia Court, 
Springfield, Mo. 


The Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod was or- 
ganized in 1847. It is the leader in the conservative 
group among the Lutherans, with 5,395 churches; 
membership, 2,016,060. The General anization 
and sixteen other organizations which include the 
Board of Young People’s Work, Lutheran Laymen’s 
League, Lutheran Women’s Missionary League, the 
Walther League, Home Missions in North and 
South America, Home Missions in Europe, Foreign 
Missions, and Deaf-Mute Missions. Hq.: 210 No. 
Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 

United Lutheran Church 


in America was organ- 
ized in 1918 by unitin ig 


the General Synod, the 
Sith Ib is Sneoteaca of me coon bel fo 

: posed of con: ations iong- 
ing to 32 constituent synods,’ the oldest being 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania which was organ- 
ized by Henry Melchior Muhlenberg in 1748. Con- 
gregations, 4,345; membership, 2,206,280. Head- 
quarters: President, the Rev. Franklin Clark Fry, 
D.D. Secretary, the Rev. F. Eppling Reinartz, 


D.D., 231 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Boards and agencies located at 231 Madison 
Avenue: Board of American Missions, Board 


of Foreign Missions, Board of Social Missions, 
Department of Stewardship, Lutheran Laymen’s 
Movement, Department of Church Architecture, 
Dept. of Press, Radio and Television. Located at 
1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa., are the Board 
of Publication, Board of Parish Education, Board 
of Deaconess Work, Luther League of America, 
Women’s Missionary Society. 


The Methodist Church 

The name Methodist was originally given to 
Charles and John Wesley and several other Ox- 
ford students, in 1729. It is thought that the 
term was selected due to the exact and “‘meth- 
odical’’ manner in which they performed various 
engagements which a sense of Christian duty 
induced them to undertake. The Methodist_movye- 
ment was carried to America in 1760 by Methodist 
emigrants from Ireland. The present organiza- 
tion of the Methodist Church began in May 1939, 
with the unification of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
and the Methodist Protestant Church. Churches, 
39,801; membership, 9,313,278, largest single Pro- 
testant body in the United States. The U. S. 
church is administered by 37 bishops. 
bodies throughout the United States have a mem- 
bership of 11,803,645. 

The supreme policy-making body is the quad- 
rennial General Conference. Principal agencies at 
150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y.; 1701 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 740 Rush St., Chicago, ~Ui.; 
1908 Grand Ave. and 1001 Nineteenth Ave. So., 
Nashville 2 & 3 Tenn., and 100 Maryland Ave., 
N.E., Washington 2, D. C. 


Presbyterian Church in the U. S. of A. 
Presbyterianism is a system of church govern- 
ment by presbyters, or elders, which distinguishes 
it from other forms of church government—Papal, 
Episcopal, and Congregational. John Calvin has 
been regarded as the founder of Presbyterianism. 
The body known as the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America appeared among 
the earliest colonists of America. Its first church 
was established about 1640 and its first presbytery 
in 1706. Churches, 8,574; membership, 2,658,903. 
The General Organization, Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa., together with Board of Chris- 
tian Education and Board of Pensions; Board of 
National Missions, and the Board of Foreign 
Missions, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. ¥. 

Headquarters: General Assembly, Witherspoon 
Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; and General Council, 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

Presbyterian Church in the U. S., which estab- 
lished a separate existence in 1861, is often called 
the Southern Church. Churches, 3,805; member- 
ship, 784,050. Hq.: 341-A Ponce de Leon Ave. N.E., 
Atlanta 5, Ga. 


Protestant Episcopal Church 

A religious denomination representing the An- 
glican communion in the United States, of which 
the Church of England is the parent church, It 
was brought to America with the Jamestown 
colonists in 1607, and became autonomous and 
adopted its present name in 1789. Churches, 7,170; 
membership, 2,757,744. 

Headquarters: Presiding Bishop, The Right Rey. 
Henry Knox Sherrill, D.D.; also President of the 
National Council, 281 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. Secretary, House of Bishops—Dr. John H. 
Fitzgerald, 7301 Ridge Blvd., Brooklyn 9, N. Y. 


Chronological List of Popes 
Source: Annuario Pontificio ; 

Bre Pope’s temporal title now is: Sovereign of the State of Vatican City. Formerly it was 

ye Sovereien of the Temporal Domains of the Hoy Roman Church. 

+ . titles are: Vicar of Christ, Successor of St. Peter, Bishop of Rome, 

re and Metropolitan of the Roman Province, Primate of Italy, Patriarch of the West, Supreme 

a of the Universal Church. 


Anti-Popes are in bold face. Anti-Popes were illegitimate claimants of or pretenders to the papal q 
throne. 


Date Da Date 
eee Name of Pope ||Cons.| Name of Pope ||Cons.| Name of Pope ||Cons./ Name of Pope 


; Pe 615 |St. Deusdedit L 974 |Bonifacius VII. aS Ane xz 
tT: 7 |St. Linus 619 us V. ‘4 |Benedictus ote ‘Clemens 
} 76 |St. Cletus 625 |Honorius I. eA Ste anecesee 
St. Clemens 640 |Severinus 985 y FEO Nicol . 

97 |St. Evaristus 640 jJ IV 996 |Gregorius 1 eee 
Powe aeeres | ce amas’, || ges Renae a || 193 |inaocomate ve 
T 115 |St. us 
; St. Telesphorus 654 |St. Eugenius L 1003 |Joannes Pans as groans 

igo [st PRR $33 [Deusdeae tt |} tees 1378 |Urbanus VI. 

us - 
zal iss [St Antectus 676 Donus I. 1012 etus VITL. || 1378 Clemens | iL. 

Ri en 1394 |Benedictus XIII. 

175 |St. Eleutherus 682 |St. Leo IL. 1032 |Benedictus LX a 

189 |St. Victor L 684 2 i = Sylvester II. Stee qnnoeentiag ee 

1 us oannes 

217 |St. Calixtus L 686 [Conon 1045 |Gregorius VL te oe San 

217 |St. Hippolytus 687 S 1417 |M Ss 

222 jSt. Urbanus I. 687 |Paschalis 1047 . us 

230 jSt. Pontianus 687 |St. Sergius L 1 Damasus IL 5 " : 

235 Anterus 701 1049 |St. Leo IX. ety Nicdand 

236 jSt. Fabianus 705 |Joannes VIL 1055 : “ 

251 |St. Cornelius 708 |S 1057 |Stephanus X. sien = 

251 |Novatianus 708 |Constantinus 1058 |Benedictus X. Pius a 

253 |St. Lucius L. 715 |St. G us IT. 1059 | Nicolaus IT. a Se 

254 Stephanus L 731 |St. Gregorius IL || 1061 Sixtus IV. VEIL 

257 |St. Sixtus IL 741 |St. Zacharius 1061 |Honorius I. 23 Pyrite en 

259 Dionysius 752 |Stephanus IZ. 1073 {St Gregorius VIT.j| 14 ——— er 

269 /St. Felix L 752 |Stephanus IIT. 168@ |Clemens III. 503 = us ae 

275 |St. Eutychianus 757 |St. Paulus L 1086 ; aie 3 

283 Caius 767 |\Constantinus 1088 |Urbanus IT. = = = 

296 |St. Marcellinus 768 |Philippus 1 Pee adrianus 

308 |St. Marcellus L 768 |Stephanus IV. 1100 = 

309 /St. Eusebius 772 |\H L 1102 1 er 

311 |St, Melchiades 795 |St. Leo IIL. 05 |Sylvester IV. 1550 | Julius 

314 |St. Sylvester 816 {Stephanus V. 1118 |Gelasius 1555 us 

336 |St. Marcus 817 |St. Paschalis L 1118 |Gregorius VIII. 1555 |Paulus IV. 

337 |St, Julius L 824 |Bugenius IL. 1119 |Calixtus IL. 1559 |Pius IV. 

352 us 827 |Valentinus 1124 |Honorius IL. 1566 (St. Pius V. 

355 |Felix II $27 |Gregorius IV. 1124 |Celestinus Il, 1572 |Gregorius 

366 |St. Damasus L 844 |Joannes 30 |Innocentius IT. 1585 |Sixtus V. 

366 | Ursinus 844 ius 1130 j|Anacletus IT 159@ |Urbanus VII 

384 (St. Siricius 847 |St. IV. 1138 |Victor IV. 1590 |Gregorius XIV. 

399 |St. Anastasius L. 855 |Benedictus III. 1143 estinus IT. 1591 |Innocentius TX. 

401 |St. Innocentius L 855 |Anastasius 1144 |Lucius I. 1592 |Clemens 

417 |St. Zosimus 858 |St. Nicolaus L 1145 |Eugenius IIL. 1605 |Leo XT. 

418 /|St. Bonifacius L $67 |Hadrianus IT. 1153 tasius TV, 1605 |Paulus V. 

418 |Eulalius 872 |Joannes VIIL 1154 |Hadrianus IV. 1621 |Gregorius XV. 

422 |St. Celestinus L 882 |Marino IL. 1159 | Alexander ITT. 1623 |Urbanus VIiL. 

432 jSt. Sixtus 01 884 |St. Hadrianus IIT.}/ 1159 | Victor IV. 1644 |Innocentius X 

440 {St. Leo L 885 |Stephanus VL 1164 |Paschalis IIL. 1655 |Alexander VIL 

461 |St. Hilarus 891 | Formosus 1168 |Calixtus III. 1667 |Clemens IX. 

468 (St. Simplicius 896 |Bonifacius VI. 1179 |Innocentius III.|| 1670 |Clemens X. 

483 |St. Felix II. (ID 896 |Stephanus VIL 1181 | Lucius IIT 1676 |Innocentius XI. 

492 |St. Gelasius L. $97 |Romanus 1185 |Urbanus II. 1 Alexander VIL. 

496 | Anastasius II. 897 |Theodorus IT. 1187 |Gregorius VIIL 1691 |Innocentius 

498 jSt. Symmachus 898 |Joannes IX. 1187 |Clemens OI. 1700 |Clemens XT. 

498 Laurentius 900 |Benedictus IV. 1191 |Celestinus ITT. 1721 |Innocentius XTIL 

(501-505) 903 |Leo V. 1198 |Innocentius IIT, 1724 |Benedictus X11. 

§14 |St. Hormisdas 903 |Christophorus 1216 |Honorius IIL 1730 |Clemens XII, 

523 . Joannes I. 904 |Sergius III. 1227 |Gregorius IX. 1740 | Benedictus XTV. 

526 |St. Felix IV. 911 | Anastasius IIL, 1241 |Celestinus IV 1758 |Clemens XTIf. 

530 'Bonifacius IL 913 |Landonius 43 jInnocentius IV. 1769 |Clemens XIV. 

530 |[Dioscorus 914 |Joannes X. 1 Alexander IV. 1775 j 

533 |Joannes I. 928 |Leo VI. 1261 |Urbanus IV. 800 St. Pius VIL 

535 |St. Agapetus I. 928 |Stephanus VIL 1265 |Clemens IV. 1823 

536 |St. Silverius 931 |Joannes XI. 1271 |Gregorius X, 1829 | Pius VIIL 

537 | Vigilius 936 |Leo VIL. 1276 |Innocentius V. 1831 |Gregorius XVI. 

556 | Pelagius I. 939 |Stephanus IX. 1276 anus 1846 | Pius 1X. 

561 |Joannes IIT. 942 |Martinus II. 1276 |Joannes XXL 1878 |Leo XII 

575 |Benedictus I. 946 |Agapetus IT. 1277 |Nicolaus UL 1903 |St. Pius X. 

579 |Pelagius IT. 955 |Joannes XII. 1281 |Martinus IV. 1914 |Benedictus XV. 

590 |St. Georgorius IL 963 |Leo VIIT. 1285 |Honorius IV. 1922 | Pius Xi. 

604 |Sabinianus 964 |Benedictus V. 1288 |Nicolaus IV. 1939 | Pius XTi. 

607 |Bonifacius III. 965 |Joannes XIII. 1294 |St. Celestinus V. 

608 [St. Bonifacius IV. 973 |Benedictus Vi. 1294 ‘Bonifacius VIIL. 


Apostolic Delegates to the United States 


An Apostolic Delegate enjoys precedence over all ordinaries in his territory except Cardinals. There 
have been six Apostolic Delegates to the United States: 


His Eminence Francesco Cardinal Satolli (1893 pees Giovanni Cardinal Bonzano (1911 


—1896). 
His Eminence Sebastianni Cardinal Martinelli, His Eminence Pietro Cardinal Fumasoni-Biondi 
(1896—1902). (1922—1933). 


His Eminence Diomede Cardinal Falconio, O.F.M. His Excellency Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cigo- 
(1902—1911). gnani, Titular Bishop of Laodicea (1933—....). 
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Roman Catholic Hierarchy 
Source: Apostolic Delegation, Washington 1, D. C. 


At the head of the Roman Catholic Church is the Supreme Pontiff, Pius XII, Eugenio Pacelli, 

at Rome, March 2, 1876, ordained priest April 2, 1899, consecrated bishop by Benedict XV, 

May 13, 1917, proclaimed cardinal, December 16, 1929, and Secretary of State, February 7, 1930; 
elected Pope as successor of Pius XI, March 2, 1939; crowned March 12, 1939. 


The Pontiff is, in orders, a Bishop. His ecclesiastical title is: His Holiness, the Pope; Bishop of 
Rome and Vicar of Jesus Christ; Successor of St. Peter, Prince of the Apostles; Supreme Pontiff of 
the Universal Church; Patriarch of the West; Primate of Italy; Archbishop and Metropolitan of 
the Roman Province; Sovereign of the State of the Vatican City . 


a \, 


Na- Year of | Year 
Name Office or Dignity tionality | Birth | Chosen 


CARDINAL BISHOPS 


Eugene Tisserant...... . |Bishop of Ostia and Porto and Santa Rufina; 

Dean of the Sacred College; Secretary of the 

Sacred Con ngreestion for the Oriental Church|French....| 1884 1936 
Clemente Micara......... Bishop of Velletri; Vicar General of Rome!|Italian...,| 1879 1946 
Giuseppe Pizzardo......... Bishop of Albano; Prefect of the Sacred Con- 

gromanlon:. of Seminaries: Secretary of the 

Sacre: regation of the Holy Office... |Italian....| 1877 1937 
Benedetto Aloisi Masella....|Bishop Ot Pa estrina; Prefect of the Sacred 


Congregation of Sacraments............- Italian....| 1879 1946 
Adeodato G, Piazza........ Bishop of Sabina and Poggio Mirteto, Secre- 
tary of the Sacred Cong. of the Consistory|Italian....| 1884 1937 
Federico Tedeschini . . .|Dat of the Pope Se La ge ct 
of the Basilica ot St. Peter . ...:, 'Italian....! 1873 1933 
CARDINAL PRIESTS 
Alessandro Verde.......... 53) Pe Se of the Basilica of St. Mary Major|Italian.... 1865 1925 
Joseph Ernest Be BOSS .|Archbishop of Mal: ee Spc. otignor Soon th Belgian.... 1874 1927 
Pedro Segura y Saenz...... Archbishop of Seville... .....2-.eeeeeeees Spanish’. 1880 1927 
perenne Sa rueatves Cere- 
WS te ie er aa cae ge enLS Cae Patriarch of Lisbon. 02.06.56. .%fs sew oe eee Portuguese| 1888 1929 
Achilles Lienart...... Pte igi oe ie. SLOAN ied oe ae French....| 1884 1930 
Fumasoni-Biondi.... . efect of the Sacre ongregation 0} e 
Shee Propagation of the Faith................ Italian....| 1872 | 1933 
Maurilio Fossatl..........- Archbishop Of Turin 5.0). 60.0 ce~cc cite ae wes Italian, ... 1876 1933 
Elia della Costa......--.... Archbishop of Florence..... +1872 1933 
Tgnatius Gabriel Tappouni. . |Patriarch of Antioch......- Perry healt y Ae) 1935 
Giacomo Luigi Copello......|Archbishop of puens Aires, Argentinian} 1880 1935 
Pierre Gerlier.........-...- Archbishop of Lyons............ Secae > 2880; 1937 
Gregory Peter XV Agagianian| Patriarch of Cilicia of the Armenians .|Armenian..| 1894 1946 
Edward A. Mooney .|Archbishop of Detroit............ ..|American..| 1882 1946 
Jules Saliége...... .| Archbishop of ages ....|French 1870 1946 
James C. McGuigan .|Archbishop of Toronto. Baa ciate Ne siaea Canadian,.| 1894 1946 
Samuel A. Stritch... .|Archbishop of Chicago.......-....0.05..++ American..| 1887 1946 
Fomilo ROGUES «sci. 8 forsee Archbishop of Rennes............see--eeees French....| 1880 1946 
los Carmelo de 
De esoraallog Motta...... Archbishop of Sao Paolo..........-.+-+5-: Brazilian..| 1890 1946 
Norman Gilroy.........--. Archbishop of Sydney? «220 tc teers acre as og Australian. 1896 1946 
Francis J. Spellman........ Archbishop of New York. ........2-.00-005 American. . 1889 1946 
Jose M. Caro Rodriguez... .|Archbishop of Santiago. ..........-.....-- Chilean. . 1866 1946 
Teodosio C. de Gouveia... ..|Arehbishop of Laurencao Marques.......... Portuguese 1889 1946 
Giacomo de Barros Camara. |Archbishop of Rio de Janeiro.............. Brazilian. 1894 1946 
Enrique Pla y Deniel....... (ATEN DISHOD: Of LOledOs «sic 2 sss s-sieie,swicw olaveieie s Spanish...| 1876 1946 
1 Arteaga 
w"Betancourt. .« : ¢ egw cache Archbishop of Havana Cuban. 1879 
PORCELAIN). oie oe eee ae Archbishop of Cologne German.:.| 1887 1946 
Bernard Ww. Grifin.. ss... * Archbishop of Westminster. ....|English,... 1899 1946 
Joseph Mindszenty......... Archbishop of Esztergom .|Hungarian.| ~1892 1946 
Erpesto Ruffini............ Archbishop of Palermo: . | Italian 1888 1946 
Antonio Caggiano.......... Bishop-of Rosario... . ..|Argentinian| 1889 1946 
SPNOMAS TLIC ie, «isis os eres Archbishop of Peking - iG gat Chinese... 1890 1946 
 .sceewes.(pecretary of the Sacre ongrega, on for the 
pee Costantink ete of ae oan peu cod ocala aor Toce 
ugus varo da Silva . Archbishop of San vador in Beriieges ans razilian . 
Gastand Gieognant. .|Prefect of Sacred Cong. of Rites...........4 Italian....| 1881 1953 
elo G. Roncalli <|Patriarch of Venice ian. 0c i ace cs oe betes oe Italian....| 1881 1953 
valerie Valeri. . |Prefect of the Sacred Cong. for Religious... .|Italian....| 1883 1953 
Pietro Ciriaci... .|Prefect of Sacred Cong. of Council........ Italian....| 1885 1953 
Maurice Feltin s}Arehbishop of Paris... 00. See. i ec aie ani French....| 1883 1953 
Marcello Mimmi {Archbishop of Naples. ......0.c.+e0essee0e Italian. . 1882 1953 
Carlos Maria de la Torre....|Archbishop of Quito..........+.-....-+-+- Ecuadorean} 1873 1953 
Aloysius Stepinac.......... Archbishop of Zagreb... 01.0... 200... ese Yugo-Slav.| 1898 1953 
Georges ee Serotec Ton Archbishop-Bishop of Le Mans............. French 1872 1953 
Giuseppe Siri.............. [Archbishop of Genoa. .............+++05-- Italian....| 1906 1953 
John Pest fon © SES ro eorg oon Arehbishop of Armagh..........5-.4--.45- Irishise(e ee 1882 1953 
James Francis McIntyre. ...|Archbishop of Los Angeles...............-. American. . 1886 1953 
Giacomo Lercaro.........- Archbishop of Bologna...........--++++++. Italian. ... 1891 1953 
Stefan Wyszynski.......... Archbishop of Gniezno and Warsaw........ Polish Sse 1901 1953 
Benjamin de Arriba y Castro| Archbishop CLE RTARZONS piss oe Sees Spanish... 1886 1953 
Fernando Quiroga y Palacios/ Archbishop of Santiago de Compostela...... Spanish... 1900 1953 
Paul-Emile Leger........-. Archbishop of Montreal..........-..+2+e++ Canadian. . 1904 1953 
Cristanto Luque..........- Atchbishop of Bogota .........-+seereeeee Colombian. 1889 1953 
Valerian Gracias..........- Arehbishop of Bombay...: 5.1... .-sseeeeee Indian. 1900 1953 
Joseph Wendel.......-.-.-. Archbishop of Munich. and Freising......... German...! 1901 1953 
CARDINAL DEACONS 
ATID | 6 5is:-/0 clots owracha President of the Pontifical Commission 2 r 
“opens a the Government of the Vatican City......|Italian. 1874 1935 
Giovanni Mercati......... Librarian and ee of the church eat Italian. 1866 1936 
Ween e ite Pro-Secretary 0: e Supreme Sacre on- 
Riper OVERVIRT gregation of the Holy Office............. Italian...-1 1890 | 1953 


The College of Cardinals 


rdinals, when complete, is made up of 70 members, of whom ordinarily, 6 are 
ede ed So eee Condinale Priests, and 14 are Cardinal-Deacons. The College is the Senate of 
the Roman Church. The Cardinals advise the Pope and elect his successor. The Cardinal-Bishops take 
their titles from the Suburban Sees of Rome. 
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Roman Catholic Hierarchy of the United States — 


Apostolic Delegate to the United States— 


Amleto Giovanni Cicognani. 


IOCESES 
se ig ponte Cons. Archbishops 
..... Francis P. Keough....... 1934 || Newark, N. J..2.,.Thomas A. Ek coe 

Baimore, ea Jerome Sebastian (Aux) 71954 Justin J. MeCarthy (Aux. ux.) 1 
Boston, Mass......Richard J. Cushing......- 1939}] New Orleans, La. . iia a Bi Foe 3 

Eric F., Mackepale(Aux.) 1950 Louis : be <n 

Jeremiah F. Minihan (Aux.)1954|| New York, N. ¥ a Aux) ee pipet 

Chicago, Ill.... Ta ee 5 Berta, Caro. 4921 Stephen J. ina ue (Aux.), 5 aa a 

eae ; e 1948; Fulton J. Sheen (aus), i 1951; Ed 
Cincinnati, Onto act J Tee ee 1931 ¥, apaiein ( (aux), 1953; J.-M. Petnieone (AUK), 

**** Clarence Fasecaiiss (Aux.). a Omaha. Nebr ..Gerald T. Bergan 

Denver, Colo....:.Urban J. Vehr........-.. Philadelphia, Pa... +Jonn F. O'Hara 


eiarayers | edward A. Brooney.. Card.. tan 
ee es AlexanderM. Zaleski (Aux.) 1950 
Henry Donnelly (Aux.)....1954 
z, ao ee Donovan (Aux.) . Sots 
ibuque, Iowa... OaPOS el cee dota cemeeteces 
ae oe T. teks (Aux) ...... i951 
Hartford, Conn. . 


mry J. O’Brien......... 1940 
nsas City, Kan...Edward J. Hunkeler...... 
Ka y, Aue 


‘Sonn k F, Hackett (Aux.). acta 
Indianapolis. Ind... Paul C, Sch 


9 
Los Angeles, Calif. .J. Francis A. McIntyre... . 1941 
oe “Timothy Manning (Aux. i steee 


-1951 

se ei AS ae 
ea 

Baws Howard gi 1926 


Portland, Oreg..... Edward D. Howard...... 2 
St. Louis, Mine. ....Joseph om Ritter... sce. Ss 1934 
Leo C. eS (Aux.)...... 1954 
Charles H. Helmsing(Aux.) 1949 
St. Paul, Minn,....John G. Murray.......... 1920 
James J. Byrne y(AuKS- . - 1947 
San Antonio, Cor . Robert B. Lucey......... 1934 
San Fran John J. Mitty... .....-.+. 1926 


Hugh Dononoe (Aux.).. 1947 
Merlin Guys (Aux.).; - -1950 


criseratars John A Floersh.......... Sante Fe, N. Mex...Edwin V. Byrne.. ....... 3 
pete Sy. Charles G. Maloney (Aux.) 1955|| Seattle, Wash...... Thomas A. Connolly... ... 1939 
Milwaukee, Wis....Albert G. Meyer......... 1946 || Washington, D. C..Patrick A. O’Boyle....... 1948 
Roman Atkielski (Aux.)...1940 “John —e (Aux.). . . 1928 
Bisho; " DIOCE: SES 
Alaska... 35... ...Francis D. Gleeson .-..~-.1948)|Mobile-Bir’ham, Ala. Thomas eee (Abp.)... St 
Albany, N. Y...... William A. Scully. ...-... 1945 Joseph A. Durick (Aux.) ...1955 
Alexandria, La..... Charles P. Greco........- 1946 Monterey-Fresno, 
Altoona, Pa..... ...R. T. Guilfoyle........... 6 abs. os Ste Be Aa = Willinger. . =igapteete 1929 
Amarillo, Tex......Lawrence J. FitzSimon 1941|)Nashville, Tenn... . William L. Adrian...;.... 
Austin, Texas...... Louis J, Reicher.,........ 1948||Natchez, Miss... .. ea 0. Gerow. tases 1924 
Bahamas ,........ Paul Leonard Hagarty 1950||Norwich, Conn... B dad J. Flanagan...... 1953 
aker, Oreg........ Eels P. Leipzig... 2... 50||Ogdensburg, N. Y..W. F. Kellenberg......... 1953 
Belleville, Il....... Be Eipawente Pe AS 1948||Oklahoma City and 
Belmont Abbe yN. C Vinoent G. EGS Abbot. 1925 Tulsa, Okla...... Eugene J. McGuinness. . oe! 
Bismarck, N. Gab Lambert A. Hoch. Owensboro, Ky ... . Francis R. Cotton 


. Lawrence. J. Shehan. 
.. Thomas E. Molloy (AD 


Bridgeport, Sone es 
ie Raymond A. Kearney (Aux.) 1935 


Brooklyn, N. Y.. 


Peo: Il 
0 Pittsbargh, Pa.. 


John J. Boardman (Aux.)..1952 

Edmund J. Reilly (Aux.). 11955 

Buffalo, N. Y..... agoncen EE BOUKG ates cst 1943 
sore Rs Pee (B80) 55h 185 

Burlington. Vt..... Edward F. Ryan......... 5 
- Robert F. Force (Aux.).. . 1954 
Camden, N. J...... Bid; BUStace.205 cco ejeie ses 1933 
Charleston, 8. C....John J. Russell..........-.1950 
Cheyenne, Wyo. ...Hubert M. Newell........ 1947 


Cleveland, Ohio. ,.. Edward F. Hoban (Abp.),.1921 
Floyd L. Begin (Aux.)... .1947 
Poe Krol (Aux.)......... 1953 


Columbus, Ohio. ...Michael J. Ready........ 1944 


Edw. G. Hettinger (Aux.) . 1942 

Corpus Christi, Tex. Se tae f Garriga,...... 1936 

Covington, Ky Ste William T. Mulloy....... 1945 

Crookston, Minn...Francis J. Schenk .......1945 
allas-F't. Worth. . 


-Thomas K. Gorman...... 1931 
A. Danglmayr pened Rss 
Davenport. fowa... Ralph L. Hayes. 
Des Moines, lowa. . Edward GC. Daly. 
Dodge City, Kan,..John B. Franz. 


Duluth, pean. Somes Thomas A. Welch 1926 
El Pago, Tex. pe M. Metzger. 1940 
PONG Pa Sissies. ss M. Gannon (Abp.). -1918 
‘ddward P. McManaman (AUK, )1948 
Evansville, Ind... .. Henry J. Grimmetsman. . . 19. 


: 94 

Coleman F. Carroll (Aux.).1953 
Ponce; P. Bass iss ss James Edward McManus, . 1947 
Portland. Maine....Josepn E. MeCarthy. maa i932 


Daniel J. Feeney (Co- 
Providence. R. I., 


. Russell R. MeVinney 


5||Pueblo, Colo....... J. C. Willging. .1942 
Raleigh, N. C...... Vincent 8. Waters. 1945 
James J. Navagh.. 1952 
Rapid er S. Dak... William T. McCarty 
Reno. Nevi.vvecetes ‘Robt. J. Dwyer 
Richmond, Va...... Peter L. ete? 


Rochester, N. Y.. 


Rockford, M....... Raymond Hillinger 
Sacramento, Calif... 


. EN McGucken (Co-ad) . 
Saginaw, Mich..... Stephen S. Woznicki 
ea apnsas...., Sk A. Thill 


St. Cloud, Seas: i siiseckreen oe 


St. Joseph, Mo, igae 
“John P. Cody (Co=ad).., ..1947 
Salt Lake C., Utah. uae G. H _ s ral Sights ..1937 
osep mnox Federal (Aux.) | .19 
San Diego, Calif,...Charles F. Budd: ‘ ): os 


San Juan, P. R.....James Davis...,...°°°°7" 1943 


Fall River, Mass....James Louis Connolly..... i945 Savannab-Atlanta, G. P. 0’ Hara (Abp.)...... 
Fargo, N. Dak..... , Aloysius J. Muench (Abp.). 1935. Ga. Francis EB. Hyland (Aux,).. ieee 
Leo F. Dworschak (Aux.)..1946||Scranton, Pa....... Jerome D. Hannan 
Fort Wayne, Ind...John F. Noll (Abp.)..,... 1920 enry Klonowski (Aux 
Leo A, Pursley sane): shea. 1950||Sioux City, Iowa. ..Joseph M. Mueller 
Gallup, N. Mex....Bernard Espelage. ...1940}|Sioux Falls, S. Dak. . William O. Brady. 
Galveston. Tex.,... Wendelin J, Nold....... - 1948||Spokane, Wash.....Charles White. 
Grand Isl., Nebr....John L. Paschang........ 1952 Springfield, oe Serie William A, O'Connor 
Grand Rapids, Mich, Allan J. Babeock......... 1947||Springfiela, M . Christopher J. Weldon 
Great Falls, Mont. - William J. Condon, ...... 1939]|Steubenville, Onio, .John K. Mussio 
Green Bay. Wis....Stanislaus V. Bona....... 932)|Superior, Wis...... core Annabring. 
John B. spolnaer (Aux.) . 1949]|Syracuse, N. Y..... Walter A. Foery. 
Greensburg, Pa..... Hugh L. Lamb........... 936 David F. Gunnin i 51980 
Guam....... Apollinaris 1 Balmeneuat 1945}|Toledo, Ohio.......George J. Rehrin 
Harrisburg, Pa George L. Leech.......... 1935||Trenton, N. J.... George W. Ahr........... Tos) 
Hetena, Mont., -Joseph M. Gilmore. ...... 1936||Tucson, Ariz. D. J. Gereke......5..5. 1933 
Honolulu, Hawaii...James J. Sweeney... ||. - 1941 Francis §. Green... .))!° - 1058 
a eee ee e on a ae Wheeling, W. Va. -John J. Swint.. ........ 1932 
Pe iseectte cele 8, cNamara,. ... om 
Juneau, Alaska..... becca D. oO’ Flanagan. :..1951 vr ogee ees 1947 


La Crosse, Wis. . 
Latayette, pe 


Lafayette, La. .J. B. geanmard... |. 1918 

M. Schexnayder (Aux.)....1951 
Lansing, Mich.. sus osenle H. Albers. ...:.... 1931 
Lincoln, Nebr.. oes B. Kucera. .. 1930 
Little Rock, Ark. Pletcherky se. scare 40 


Stet en A ea He ‘Mam Pe Nes 


Wichita, Soe ...Mark K. Carr 


Winona, Minn...._. - Edward J. Fitzgerald. 
Worcester, Mass,...John J. W? i. ees a 
akima, Wash..... Joseph P. Dougherty... 251951 
Youngstown, Ohio..Emmet M. Walsh....___- 
Military Viear..... Francis J. Spellman Wee larahe 


« 
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Roman Catholic Statistics for the United States, 1955 


Source: Official Catholic Directory, copyright 1955, by P. J. Kenedy & Sons 
All of the data in the tables, including population, are for the archdioceses and the dioceses named. 


. ppmecence, oi iia alts Caphonle J petepoe Cler-} Par-| Chil- | Catholic 
. be’ ‘op. cariates- fy |ishes| dren Pop.* 
Apostolic Attend. Apostolic Attend. “ 
Baltimore....| 691] 156} 70,382 357,953 2 90 7 139,461 
- Boston....... 1,967| 377] 295,666] 1,456,474 Fees amet a 
_ Chicago....... 2,332| 408] 315,677| 1,856,035 279) 81 4 122,416 
“Cincinnati....} 828] 229] 88,650|  387,000//Juncau Be He oar 0 11,8 
Denver........ 290} 105| 34,377 154,652 330] 154] 40/261 1562199 
Detroit....... 1,057| ©274| 217,555| 1,075,000 160 38 10,983 349,601 
Dubuque..... 454| 202 42,601 162,304 168 78| 33°528 121'9 
Hartford...... 565} 170) 120,369 626,631 155| 14 9,078 45,919 
Indianapolis..| 310] 127] 35,465 149,486 177 7 9,441 41,388 
19 1 : 1 
Kan.City.Kan.| 348| 130} 21,227) 91,287 190) -120\ 26,106 eae 
Los Angeles...| 810] 258] 198,873 997,770 Marquette. . =|. 162]. | X98) 3 25209, 96,432 
Louisville... .. 336| 100] 36,640 149,266]| Sirwincham 331) 11 20.1 1 
Milwaukee....| 880} 235| 119,732 509,025 Monterey- ‘ : oe $0.00 
Newark...:... 951| 226| 186,641} 1,153,295 resno...... 218 96) 34,963 291,111 
N NMeta2s - 
New Orieans..| 538| tes} 125,168] 524.157|\Natcnes. |... 118) 66) 16 022 ie 
New York.....| 2,325} 397] 277,284] 1,402,954 Norwich ee. 148 54| 22,179 128,142 
Omaha....... ai7|_a36| \ 42,622| 134.757||Ogcensbure.. | 241)" 118) G20E te 
Philadelphia..| 1,895| 423] 243,376 1,282,469 ott Tulsa. a 227 116 17.579 86,939 
wensboro. 5 
Portland, Ore.| 305 93] 23,947 114,26 . 272 78| 33'879 186.218 
St. Louis...... 1,041} 292} 105,002 475,000 .| 364| 153 35,153 176,54 
St. Paul...... 592) 297| 101,961 420,862||Pittsbureh  - 741| 288] 124/325 746,270 
San Antonio..| 334/ 111| 66,010] 320,715||pobuen ae] 358) 123) Boar] azaae7 
San Francisco| 951| 224] 124,913 825,000 Pueblo. Shee an Ae, 126 ba 17,333 95,262 
Santa Fe...... 249 81] 30,247 2AG/O0D || See arr 6 7,010 14 
’ , Rapid City..... A 
Soattle: 22. iat a0s i 26.2601 182.000 a es el oo eee Sand 
Richmond...... 261 92] 30,185 121,870 
Washington...| 827 95| 57,843 221,908||Richmond.....-)- Z61| yaal  74'516 ett 
Albany........ 195| 66,388 322,650||Rockford.....- 264| 91] «23,326 102,964 
Alexandria 74 13,018 60,345||Sacramento... 169 75 17,573 209,231 
Altoona.....-. 112| 30,666 143,864||Saginaw....... 162| 97] 28,528 132,47 
Amarillo......- 52] 18,838 58.393||St. Augustine..| 271] 102] 37,699 169,948 
Wastin, <2 oss 67| 13,413 100,272||St. Cloud...... 291| 132} 24,291 97,359 
eet eae 25| 3,899 16,811||St. Joseph. .... 128 64| 7,511 35, 
Belleville 138] 20,433 97,650||Salina........- 125] 99] 11,721 43,772 
Bismarck : 86| 15,893 59,616||Salt Lake City. 77 30] 7831 31,004 
Boise... .. is 52 9,063 31,515||San Diego..... 272| 130) 39,420 201,540 
Bridgeport... .. 64 41,752 245,793||Savannab- 
Brooklyn...... 3231 331/305} 1,497,598|| | Atlanta...... 149] 46] 11,758 38,018 
Buffalo........ : 259| 136,348 710,563||Scranton...... 569! 2341 69,513 354,670 
Burlington... ..| 206 92| 25,396 110,624||Sioux City..... 190] 142] 21,676 93,836 
Camden. ...7.- 182 74| 35,158 191,056||Sioux Falis.....| 192] 115} 20,115 80,549 
Charleston.....| 108 52 8,205 25,095||Spokane....... 160| 52] 13,103 50,876 
Cheyenne...... 57 31 5,867 48,304||Springfield, Iil..| 364] 138] 28,011 128,052 
Cleveland...... 789 219| 129,460 634,086) |Springfield, 
Cokumbus..... 278 95| 29,211 128,948|| Mass.....:.. 463} 128] 64,066 335,975 
Corpus Christi..} 175 83| 42/589 500,000||Steubenville....| 123 63 9,170 46,139 
Covington. . 193 80 406 72000||Superior....... 121 80| 16,237 78,049 
Crookston. .... 54 9/301 32,931||Syracuse....... 380] 183] 81,173 297,929 
Dallas-Ft Toledo........ 325| 159] 51,554 228,584 
Worth....... 178 95| ~ 23,821 96,339||Trenton....... 412| 164| 73,394 415,133 
Davenport 214 125 19,194 78,873||Tucson........ 178 67 8,399 193,230 
Moines 139} 67] 12,366 7884||Wheeling...... 161 90|- 17,969 96, 
Dodge City: 72 47 4 23,648||Wichita...-.... 167| 87] 13,561 62,467 
Prahattl: <2 2s > 135 79| 18,730 Wilmington 128 44| 14,512 37,437 
El Paso 119 8} 21,158 153,500|| Winona 193| 129| 22,690 $3,318 
(5 hr 316] 126] 42, 184,136||Worcester...... 429] 119 0,105 285,489 
Evansville. .... 112] 65) 16,494 64,978||Yakima....... 34 21 6,743 33,425 
Fall River. .... 328} 102] 40,870 236,514||Youngstown...| 261] 102] 33,398 200,000 
MARCO ors seams sco 174 120 25,386 79,660||Belmont Abbey. 51 3 993 884 
Fort Wayne....| 511] 156] 50,368 234:578||Byzantine Rite.| 302/ 169) ~13,584 323,565 
Gallup.....--- 73 20| 9,578 46,876||Pittsburgh 
Galveston......| 288] 109] 39,826 326,343|| (Greek Rite).| 186] 190] 19,027 317,621 
Grand Island... 81 53 7,586 36,910||V.A. of Alaska. 26 16 2200 10,500 
Grand Rapids..| 238| 125) 28,509] 131,249 ——_ | —___ |___—_|______ 
Great Falls....| 113; _63| 12,681 523475||' ‘Total, 1955..'46,970|16,035 6,367,414| 32,575,702 
Green Bay....- 416 175 49,703 234,789 
Greensburg....' 249 114] 27,795 181,947|| Total, 1954..'45,451|15,914 15,900,569] 31,648,424 


*Cities and dioceses of the same name do not have the same areas and in some cases the popula- 
tion of the diocese is greater than that of the city of the same name because of its greater area. 

The first 26 dioceses listed above are archdioceses; dioceses 106 including one Vicariate-Apostolic. 

Cardinals 4 (Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles and New York); Archbishops number 34; Bishops 170; 
Abbots 43. There are 385 seminaries with 32,394 students; 247 poner with 219,706 students; 1,557 
high schools, diocesan and parochial with 398,192 students; 842 Ee vate high schools with 241,415 
students; 3,843 elementary schools, parochial with 3,253,608 students; 542 elementary schools, private 
with 95,685 students; teachers in dioceses 131,264; 328 orphanges and infant asylums with 58,057 
dependent children; 793 general hospitals, 134 special hospitals, 9,193,356 patients treated annually; 
299 homes for the aged. Converts in the last year numbered 137,310. 

Archdiocese of New York, including the boroughs of Manhattan, Bronx and Richmond, and 7 
counties of eastern New York. Students, colleges and universities, 16,424, parochial and private 
high schools, 38,337; parochial and private elementary schools, 136,807. Pubilc school pupils attending 
classes in religious instruction; 71,128. 

Diocese of Brooklyn, including the boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens, and Nassau and Suffolk 
counties: Students, colleges and universities, 7,108; parochial and private high schools, 25,631; paro- 
chial and private elementary schools, 184,143. Public school pupils attending classes in religious 


instruction, 111,345. 


i 


The National Catholic Welfare Conference was 
organized (1919) as a common agency acting under 
ae ted States Sap actrees Eas tec Ue 

Uni 5 
+ Pees ted “unifying, coordina 


works of education, social welt 
ma and other activities.’ The Conference com- 
prises the following departments and bureaus: 


Execnutive—Bureaus maintained: Information, 
See entertits of Christian Doctrine, Publications, 
Business and Auditing, United Nations and Inter- 
national Affairs. 


¥Youth—Facilitates exchange of information re- 
garding the philosophy, organization, and program- 
eontent of Catholic youth organizations; promotes 
the National Catholic Youth Council, the federat- 
ing agency for all existing, approved Catholic 
youth groups; contacts and evaluates national 
governmental and non-governmental youth organi- 
gations and youth servicing organizations. 


Education—Divisions: Statistics and Informa- 
tion, Education Liaison and Exchange of Per- 
sons. 


Press—Serves the Catholic press in the United 
States and abroad with regular news, features, 
editorial, pictorial, biographical, and editorial 
cartoon services; special texts, supplements and 
syndications; and weekly Radio-Television news- 
script. 

Action— Covers the fields of Industrial 
Retry International Affairs, Life, Civic 
Education, Social Welfare, Health and Hospitals, 
and Race Relations, 


Legal—Serves as a clearing house of information 
on Federal, State and local legislation, and when 
requested represents Catholic interests before 
federal executive offices. 


Lay Organizations—Includes the National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Men and the National Council of 
Catholic Women, which maintain at N. C. W. C. 
headquarters permanent secretariats in the in- 
terests of the Catholic laity. These councils func- 
tion through some 14,500 affiliated societies— 
national, state, diocesan, district, local and parish; 
also through units of the councils in many of the 
dioceses. 


The N.C.C.M. sponsors the weekly nation-wide 
radio Catholic Hour over the NBC network. The 
Christian in Action over the ABC Network and 
the Catholic Hour over NBC-TV. It publishes 
“Catholic Men,"" a monthly news magazine as 
well as pamphlets and booklets on the work 
of NCCM. 


The N.C.C.W. makes suggestions for programs 
and speakers through its “Monthly Message to 
Affiliated Organizations."’ 

The National Council of Catholic Nurses is 
closely associated with NCCW and NCWC Bureau 
of Health and Hospitals. The program of the 
NCCN is the personal sanctification.of the lives 


The National Catholie Welfare Conference 


of members and the inculeation of Christlar 
Deineipies i te 2ebk ok Seaver ail nursing. 
Immigration—Handles problems in immigration, 
emigration, deportation, naturalization 
zenship, especially where the Church and its 
institutions are involved. : 


Catholic Relief Services, N.C.W.C.—Administers ~ 
i refugees, 


rogram Telief and assistance to 
ae oe , Victims of war, 
merchant seamen in the U. S., and in more 


relief organizations. 
Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. ¥. 


Mission Secretariat—Provides assistance to all 
U. S. religious societies sending missionaries to 
foreign lands and to help various mission aid 
groups; provides contacts among missionary com- 
munities with each other and with governmental 
and non-governmental agencies which touch on 
mission work; provides an inquiry center for the 
various community headquarters and missioners 
in the field; assists Catholic agencies in the U. S. 
to contact Catholic missionaries. 


Administrative Board, National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference—Ex Officio Members: Edward Car- 
dinal Mooney, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Francis 
Cardinal Spellman, and James Francis Cardinal 
Mcintyre. Most Rev. Karl J. Alter, Archbishop of 
Cincinnati, Chairman; Most Rey. Francis P. 
Keough, Archbishop of Baltimore, Vice-Chair- 
man: Most Rey. Joseph E. Ritter, Archbishop of 
St. Louis, Secretary; Most Rev. John F. O’Hara, 
Archbishop of Philadelphia, Treasurer; Most Rev. 
Matthew F. Brady, Bishop of Manchester, Chair- 
man Education Department; Most Rev. Emmet 
M. Walsh, Bishop of Youngstown, Chairman 
Legal Department; Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, 
Archbishop of Boston, Chairman Lay Organiza- 
tions; Most Rev. Thomas K. Gorman, Coadjutor 
Bishop of Dallas. Chairman Press Department; 
Most Rev. John J. Mitty, Archbishop of San Fran- 
cisco, Chairman Youth Department; Most Rev- 
Michael J. Ready, Bishop of Columbus; Chairman 
Immigration Department; Most Rev. Francis P. 
Keough, Archbishop of Baltimore, Chairman of 
Social Action Department. 


Officers at National Headquarters; 1312 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5,D. C.—Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Howard J. Carroll, general secretary, and 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul F. Tanner, assistant general 
secretary. 

In addition to the above named departments, 
the general body of the bishops maintains the 
following Special Committees: American Board of 
Catholic Missions. Propagation of the Faith. Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine, Shrine of the 
Immaculate Conception. Polish Relief, Spanish 
Speaking, Welfare Emergency and Relief Com- 
mittee, Committee for Montezume Seminary, Com- 
mittee on Motion Pictures, National Organization 
for Decent Literature, North American College at 
Rome, Pope’s Peace Plan and Catholic Migrants. 


American Leaders Named ¢o Hall of Fame 


Three American leaders were voted places in 
the Hall of Fame for Great Americans Oct. 31, 
1955. They are Wilbur Wright (1867-1912), in- 
ventor, with his brother Orville, of the first 
successful heayier-than-air airplane: Thomas 
Jonathan Jackson (1824-1863), Confederate mili- 
tary leader known as Stonewall Jackson, and 
George Westinghouse (1846-1914), inventor of 
the air brake and numerous devices for the use 
of electricity in manufacture. 

A candidate must have been dead 25 years to 
achieve a place in the Hall. Wilbur Wright's 
brother, Orville, died in 1948 and hence was not 


eligible. The men honored are commemorated with 
busts and plaques placed in a colonnade on the 
campus of New York Univ. above the Harlem 
river. Additions are made eyery 5 years and are 
voted on by a college of electors of 128 members. 
Nominations are made by the public. The men 
chosen in 1955 won over William James, Henry 
D. Thoreau, Edward A. MacDowell, Andrew 
Carnegie, Luther Burbank, Charles W. Eliot and 
Winslow Homer. Since each of these received more 
than 20 votes they will be represented on the 
next ballot in 1960. See Article, page 244 


Bible Society Book Distribution 


According to the report of the American Bible 
Society, 450 Park Ave., New York, N. ¥., made 
public in 1955, the organization distributed in 1954 
& total of 15,391,171 books in 176 languages and 
31 additional characters in the following cate- 
gories: Bibles, 1,011,268; Testaments, 1,677,881; 
Gospels and Portions, 12,702,022. The society dis- 
tributes books in over 40 countries and prints them 
in the United States, Mexico, Latin America, the 
Near East and the Far East. In the United States 


alone Bibles were distributed in 85 languages. 

Of the society’s total distribution, 9,000,071 
volumes were distributed in the United States. 
In foreign distribution,’ Japan led with 978,700 
volumes, Brazil second with 868,520 volumes, and 
Argentina third with 555,371. 

The society’s work for the blind exceeded that 
of any former year with a distribution of 55,976 
embossed volumes in braille and other systems 
and talking book records. : 


eo 
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The American National Red Cross 
National Headquarters: 17th and D Sts., N.W., Washington 13, D. C. 


Honorary President—The President of the United States. Chairman— rrim: 
York, N. Y. President—Elisworth Bunker, Washington, D. C. Area A peor vier ea “u 
Nearman, Alexandria, Va.; Southeastern, W. W. Jefferson, Atlanta, Ga.; Midwestern, Walker L. 
Millner, St. Louis, Mo.; Pacific, Sam B. Montgomery, San Francisco, Calif. ; 


The American National Red Cross is one of 70 
similar societies throughout the world. It was 
founded in 1881, with Clara Barton as its first 
president. It operates under a congressional charter 
granted in 1905. Its governing body is a 50- 
member Board of Governors, of whom 30 are 
elected by the chapters, 8 appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and 12 elected by the 
Board itself as members-at-large. There are 3,700 
local chapters and 4,000 branches. The society is 
supported by popular subscriptions to annual 
fund campaigns. In 1954 contributions totaled 
$82,000,000. 

During the calendar year 1954 the Red Cross 
gave rehabilitation aid to 13,200 families in 
315 disaster relief operations in 44 _ states, 
Alaska, and 2 insular chapters. The relief ex- 
penditures were $3,714,000. 

Over 40% of the 1954 budget was spent in a 
variety of services for members of the United 
States armed forces around the world, for veter- 
ans, and their dependents. Red Cross field direc- 
tors at military installations and hospitals helped 
107,500 servicemen monthly and chapters across 
the country served 112,000 families monthly. 

Red Cross field directors serve at military in- 
stallations and military hospitals; 2,700 Red Cross 
representatives now serve the armed forces in the 
United States and overseas. At 74 Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration offices they give a wide variety of 
services to veterans. Red Cross volunteer workers 
assist the staffs of 170 VA hospitals. and centers 
in serving patients. 


BLOOD COLLECTION PROGRAM 


The Red Cross provides, without charge, blood 
and blood derivatives to people in communities 
served by the program. In May 1955, there were 
46 regional centers and 110 mobile units col- 
lecting blood for the Red Cross. From January 
through December 1954, 2,467,000 donations were 
collected and blood was being furnished to more 
than 3,500 hospitals in 44 states and the District 
of Columbia. 

The home nursing courses instruct homemakers 
in simple nursing skills; the aim is to train one 


member of every family to meet emergencies and 
safeguard family health. The Nursing Services 
program also includes the instruction of volun- 
teer nurse’s aides and the enrollment of nurses 
for community and emergency service. 

Safety Services emphasizes safety education to 
help lessen the large annual toll of accidental 
injuries and deaths. The objectives of Red Cross 
courses in first aid, swimming, lifesaving, and 
the handling of small craft are first to prevent 
accidents, and second to know what to do when 
they occur. 

More than 175,000 schools are now enrolled in 
the Junior Red Cross. Service opportunities for 
the members are related to the interests and 
activities of the students and to the curriculum. 
In addition to serving the community, junior 
members promote friendship and understand- 
ing with young people in other lands by ex- 
change of gift boxes, international correspon- 
dence, school art, and music. 

Volunteers. are the backbone of the American 
Red Cross. Numbering more than 1,500,000, they 
serve as chapter officers and board members; as 
instructors of Red Cross courses; in Services 
such as Arts and Skills, Canteen, Entertainment 
and Supply, Gray Lady, “Motor, Production, 
Social Welfare Aide, Staff Aide, and Volunteer 
Nurse’s Aide; and in many other capacities. 


INTERNATIONAL RED CROSS 


There are two international Red Cross organiza- 
tions: the International Committee of the Red 
Cross, a committee of Swiss citizens, founded in 
1863; and the League of Red Cross Societies, a 
seueration of the national societies, founded in 

Under the Geneva Conventions the International 
Committee of the Red Cross acts as a neutral in- 
termediary between warring nations and gives 
aid to prisoners of war. Another function of the 
committee is to protect the principles of the Red 
Cross movement. The League of Red Cross So- 
cieties promotes cooperation, program develop- 
ment, and mutual help among the Red Cross 
societies of the world. . 


The National Jewish Welfare Board 


National Office: 145 E. 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 


The National Jewish Welfare Board (JWB) is 
the agency created by the American Jewish com- 
munity in 1917 to serve the religious, welfare and 
morale needs of Jewish personnel in the US. 
Armed Forces and Veterans Administration Hos- 

itals. 
is Through a_merger with the National Council of 
Young Men’s Hebrew and Kindred Associations, 
founded in 1913, JWB in 1921 also became the 
national association of Jewish Community Centers 
and YM-YWHAs. JWB is also a founder and the 
American member of the World Federation of 
YMHAs and Jewish Community Centers, which in- 
troduced the Center movement in Israel and en- 
couraged its growth and development in other 
parts of the democratic world. Since the 1940s, 
JWB has been the sponsor of the Jewish Book 
Council of America and the National Jewish 
Music Council, coordinators of Jewish Book Month 
and Jewish Music Festival. JWB is also the spon- 
sor of the National Jewish Youth Conference, 
which represents local and regional Jewish youth 
and young adult councils. Through its Jewish 
Center Lecture Bureau, JWB books hundreds of 
speakers and artists annually. to further adult 
Jewish educational activities. 

In serving Jews in the Armed Forces and vet- 
erans hospitals, JWB operates through three divi- 
sions. The Commission on Jewish Chaplaincy, 
representing the Conservative, Orthodox and Re- 
form Rabbinates, is authorized to recruit, ecclesi- 
astically endorse and serve all military Jewish 
chaplains. At the end of 1954 there were 96 full- 
time Jewish chaplains on duty at 50 overseas areas 
and in’ the United States, and 235 more serving 
part-time in the U. 8. 

The Armed Services Division, manned by a pro- 
fessional field staff and 9,850 volunteers organized 


into 249 Gommunity-wide Armed Services Com- 
mittees, organizes recreational programs, cultural 
activities, home hospitality and holiday and Sab- 
bath observances. This division also provides 
religious supplies and literature and kosher food 
to chaplains and GIs. The Women’s Organizations 
Division, an alliance of 9 national Jewish women’s 
organizations, provides gift packages to chaplains 
overseas and to hospitalized veterans in this 
country. Service to remote camps and hospitals is 
provided on a non-sectarian basis. As a member 
agency of USO, JWB is responsible for a number 
of USO operations in the U.S. and overseas and 
also conducts servicemen’s centers in the Panama 
Canal Zone, Tokyo and Germany. 

As the national~ association of Jewish Com- 
munity Centers, JWB provides field service, pro- 
gram materials and technical consultative services, 
trains and recruits professional personnel and 
maintains a building bureau and camping depart- 
ment for its 350 affiliated Jewish Community Cen- 
ters and YM-YWHAs. These Centers serve not 
only their own 552,000 members, who range in age 
from 3 to 83, but hundreds of thousands of others 
through community-wide cultural, recreational, 
camping and youth programs. Combined Center 
operating expenditures in 1955 totalled $15,450,- 
000; investments in buildings reached $65,000,000; 
annual aggregate attendance came to 12,230,000. 

At the end of 1954 the Center movement and 
JWB completed the observance of the centennial 
of the establishment of the first YMHA in Balti- 
more in 1854. Simultaneously JWB and the Cen- 
ters played a leading role in the nationwide 
celebration of the 300th anniversary of Jewish 
settlement in America, which was observed from 
the fall of 1954 through June 1955. 
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The Young Women’s Christian Association 


The Young Women’s Christian Assn. was 
founded in London in 1855 by a group of Christian 
women who met as a prayer circle and determined 
to improve the conditions of working girls by 
providing decent housing. and good food for those 
living away from home. In 1858 the first Ameri- 
can YWCA was started in Boston; it adopted the 
English program and added classes in adult edu- 


cation, recreation and job training. Today the \ 


YWCA functions in 65 countries and has world 
headquarters in Geneva, Switzerland. 

The YWCA of the United States has 3,250,000 
members, _Its National Board has offices at 600 
Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. There are com- 
munity associations in 438 towns and cities, stu- 
dent chapters in 641 colleges and universities and 
units in 244 rural districts. Its foreign division 
has 17 American secretaries in 14 foreign countries, 
who help. develop associations abroad. In the 
United States it has three main groups: Y Teens, 
girls and boys (boys are associates, not full mem-= 
bers) aged 13 to 18; Young Adults, employed girls, 
18 to 30 and YW Wives, young married women 
and mothers of pre-school age children, who en- 


in educational and recreational activities and 
projects themselves. Membership is open to 
Female from 13 to 90 seare old who subsection to 
the Christian purpose of the organization, 

The emblem of the YWCA is an inverted triangle, 
signifies mind, body and spirit. The organization 
tries to develop the potentialities of the individual 
through promoting physical and mental health 
and training for useful citizenship. It urges coop- 
eration among all, regardless of race or creed. 

The YWCA’s: policies are determined by the 
National Board, elected at national conventions, 
which are held every three years and attended by 
delegates from all local Associations. The YWCA 
is the parent organization of the National Trav- 
elers Aid Association, Women’s Exchanges, Day 
Nurseries, the International Migration Service, 
the. American Federation of International Insti- 
tutes and the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs. It observes three 
special weeks: National YWCA Week, the last week 
in April each year; Y-Teen Roll Call Week, the 
second week in October, and World Fellowship 
Week, the second week in November. 


The Young Men’s Christian Association 


The National Council of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, James C. Donnell, II, presi- 
dent, Jay A. Urice, general secretary; corporate 
body: National Board of YMCAs, 291 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association origi- 
nated in London in 1844. In 1955 there were 
9,000 Associations in 70 countries and territories 
with a membership of more than 4,500,000. 

The’ first Associations in North America were 
formed in Montreal and Boston in 1851. Today 
the United States has-over 1,800 Associations 
while Canada has 98. About two-thirds of the 
members are under 30. More than 15,000 Hi-y 
and Tri-Hi-Y Clubs extend the movement into 
the high schools of the United States and Canada. 

In 1955 about 8,000 representatives from every 
section of the globe met in Paris to celebrate the 
centennial of the World’s Alliance of YMCAs. 
The following declaration was adopted: ‘That 
the supreme purpose of the YMCA by which all 
its policies and practices must be determined is 
to bear witness, in language which youth can 
understand, to the saving power of Jesus. Christ 
in the lives in every human relationship.” 

To this end the numerous organizations in the 


United States have continued to extend their 
programs to reach all levels of youth, young adults 
and older people, developing self-governing clubs 
among school and non-school groups, reaching 
high school and college students, employees in 
industrial and transportation centers, and meet- 
ing the need of young people for training in 
leadership, vocational guidance, sports super~ 
vision, physical training and conservation of 
health. Increasingly, emphasis is being put upon 
the growth of_sound citizenship and character 
building through the development of leadership, 
democratic procedures, interracial and intercul- 
tural understanding and the study of social and 
political questions in the light of Christian faith 
and principles. 

The organization now has 171,062 regularly en- 
rolled groups. Its educational program includes 
24 curricular schools and 4,500 unit courses for 
adult education. Its international activities in- 
clude the sending of trained leaders to Latin 
America, the Middle East and the Far East. 

In 1954 the organization in the United States 
expended $120,941,500 for all purposes. The 
Canadian YMCA expended $5,735,900. 


The Salvation Army 


The Salvation Army in the United States is part 
of an international organization with places of 
worship and social rehabilitation centers in 89 
countries. It was established here in 1880 and has 
1,887 centers of operation (1953), and more than 
5,000 officers. National headquarters are at 120- 
130 W. 14th St., New York, N. Y. 

The major part of the Army’s activity is 
evangelical work. Founded originally for the re- 
ligious enlightenment of the masses, its primary 
aim is to proclaim the message of the Scriptures. 
As a religious organization it has a distinct ec- 
clesiastical identity, with its cardinal principles of 
doctrinal belief; its officers are empowered to per- 
form all the functions of the clergy, and a number 
of officers are chaplains in the Armed Forces. 

The Salvation Army’s social service work comprises 
family welfare services, missing persons and in- 


quiry bureaus, shelters for transients, homes and 
hospitals for unmarried mothers, settlements, chil- 
dren’s homes and nurseries. ‘‘Harbor Light”’ cen- 
ters to aid the recovery of alcoholics, men’s re- 
habilitation centers, employment and vocational 
guidance bureaus, clinics and dispensaries, disas- 
ter emergency service, rural service welfare com- 
mittees, overseas relief bureaus and shipping and 
collection centers, USO and Red Shield Clubs for 
servicemen and women, and summer camps for 
mothers and children. 

By vote of the high council of the Salvation 
Army in London, Eng., Wilfred Kitching, British 
Commissioner, was elected General to succeed Gen. 
Albert Orsborn in June, 1954. Gen. Kitching is 
61 has had 41 years’ service as an S. A. officer, 
and his wife has served 40 years. The new 
British Commissioner is Joshua James, former 
S. A. commander in East Australia. 


The Volunteers of America 


The Volunteers of America, a religious and 
philanthropic organization incorporated Nov. 6, 
1896, under the laws of the State of New York, is 
democratic in constitution and semi-military in 
administration. It has a commissioned officer list 
of over 1,500 and a membership of more than 
24,000, and operates 455 missions and service 
programs in the major cities of the United States. 
It was founded by Generals Ballington Booth and 
Maud Ballington Booth. 

The religious work includes meetings for adults 
for worship embracing the rituals of the Lord’s 
Supper, baptism and marriage. Missions of the or- 
ganization are established where they can most 
effectively reach the unchurched. Sunday Schools 
for less privileged children are conducted in addi- 
tion to a young people’s society known as the 
Christian Companionship League, 

The philanthropic work includes various institu- 
tions and social work programs, maintained in ac- 


cordance with accepted standards and techniques of 
social service. There are departments of family 
welfare, health camps, day nurseries, hospices for 
working girls, maternity homes, homes for tran- 
au ae ar ef mothers and children, clubs 
an omes for e€ aged, sheltered 
and rehabilitation departments. rons 
One of the principal departments, the Volunteer 
Prison League, deals with work among prisoners 
and their families, and persons discharged or 
paroled from federal and state penal institutions. 
The organization has been exceptionally success- 
ful in this latter branch of work, The League 
has been organized within the various prisons 
with an aggregate membership of mure than 
300,000 men. and women, Membership involves 
the voluntary promise on the part of the prisoner 
to maintain discipline and otherwise live up- 
rightly while under confinement, Aid has been 
extended and positions found for thousands of 
those released from penal institutions. 
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Ash Wednesday and Easter Sunday 


Source: H. F. M. Hedrick, Washington, D. C. 


Ash | Easter Ash | Eastor 
Year Wed. |Sunday|} Year | Wed. |Sunday 
1901.../Feb. 20|April 7||1951...|Feb. 7|Mar. 25 
1902.../Feb. 12|Mar. 30/|1952...|/Feb. 27|/April 13 
1903...|/Feb. 25/April 12||1953. . .|/Feb. 
1 1% April a 1954 ..|Mar. 

D 

1906...|Feb. 28]April 15 


+++|Mar, 4/April 19 

1909.../Feb. 24/April 11 

ees Tal 

1912..:|Feb. 2ilApril _7||1962 

rr RSP: obi Xora Gall 
---|Feb. iT! 

1915...|Feb. 17\April 4 


1920.../Feb. 18}April 


Ash | Easter 
Year | Wed. Sunday 


2001...|Feb. 28 ae 
2002...|Feb. 13)Mar. 31/|2052 

. 5/Apr. 20 Ca 
. 25/Apr. 11)/2054... 


pr. 10 


et eat 


pare at stattt epee eet cet 


1938...|Mar. 2)April 17 ? 

1939.../Feb. 22 Sock 9}/1989...j/Feb. 8 r. 26||2039 

194 ‘|Feb. 7 . 24111990... .|/Feb. 28]April 15)|2040 

1941.../Feb. 26/April 13//1991...|/Feb. 13)Mar. 31/|2041 ; 
1942...|Feb. 18}April 5||1992...jMar. 4/April 19)/2042 . 20 
1943... 10/April 25/|1993...]Feb. 24/April 11)}|2043 . 12 
1944...|Feb. 23)April 9j/1 ...{Feb. 16|April 3 4 
1945..-|Feb. 14]April 1||1995...|Mar. 1/April 16 2045 24 
946... . 6)April 21]|/1996...|/Feb. 21)A ril 7||2046. 15 
1947.../Feb. 19|April 6||1997...|Feb. 12|Mar. 30||2047. 31 
1948..:|Feb. 11|Mar. 28||1998...|Feb. 25|April 12)/2048... B x, Z 20 
1949...|Mar. 2)April 17 Feb. 17\April 4||2049...|Mar. 3/Apr. mele 12 
1950...|Feb. 22|April 9 Mar. 8lApril 23||2050...|Feb. 23[Apr. 10||2100. ..'Feb 28 


. D. 325 the Council of the Christian 
Churches at Nicea in Asia Minor (present-day 


to the great yearly Easter festivities. The date of 
Easter thus may vary between March 22 and April 


Because of this wide fluctuation the British 
Parliament in 1928 passed a permissive statute with 
the 1a a ged of bringing Eas 
scope of a 


provisionally that it should be ‘‘the first Sun 
ufter the second Saturday in April.” This reduces 
the range of variation less than a week. 
change was to await international consent and that 
has so far not been obtained. 

If Paschal Full Moon falls on a Sunday, then 
Easter Day is the next Sunday. The Paschal 
Moon is the Fourteenth day of a Lunar month 
reckoned according to an ancient ecclesiastical 
computation and not the astronomical full moon. 


Church 


The Roman Catholic days of obligation (not 
fast days) are Jan. 1 (Circumcision of Christ); 
Ascension Day (forty days after Easter Sunday); 
Aug. 15 (Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary); 
Nov. 1 (All Saints’ Day); Dec. 8 (Immaculate Con- 
ception); Dec. 25 (Christmas), and all Sundays. 

The Roman Catholic cannon law prescribes absti- 
nence for every Friday of the year. Abstinence and 
fast together are to be observed on Ash Wednesday, 
the Wednesdays and Fridays of Lent (in the United 
States), the Ember Days the Vigils of Pentecost, 

Blessed Virgin vated ony 


The law of 
remaining days of Lent except Sundays. 
In the 


the Book of Common Prayer, are the forty days of 
Days, and all the Fridays of the 
year except Christmas Day and the Epiphany. 


beginning with Palm Sunday. Passion Week pré- 

cedes Holy Week. The last Thursday—Maundy 

nessa Dom cmurn tee the institution of the 
charist. 


The following day, Good Friday, commemorates 
the day of the crucifixion. Mohammedans celebrate 


arrival of Spring. In the second century, A.D., 
Easter Day was, among Christians in Asia Minor, 
the 14th of Nisan, the seventh month of the Jewish 
calendar. The Christians in Europe observed the 
nearest Sunday. 


Fasts 

The three Rogation Days are sg of Solemn 

Supplication. In the Greek Church the four prin- 

cipal fasts are those in Lent, the week succeeding 
itsuntide, the fortnight before the Assumption, 

and forty days before Christmas. 

Ember and Rogation Days are certain periods of 
the year devoted to prayer and fasting. Ember 
Days (twelve annually), about the beginning of 
the four seasons, are the Wednesday, Friday, and 
Saturday after the first Sunday in Lent, in Spring; 
after the feast of the Pentecost (Whitsundays, 
Summer; after the festival of the Holy Cross, 
Sept. 14, Autumn, and after the festival of St. 
Lucia, Dec. 13. Winter, Ember Weeks are the weeks 
in which the Emper Days appear 

Ember Days in 1956 are February 22, 24, 25; 
ey ake 26; September 19, 21, 22; December 

Rogation Days occur on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday immediately preceding Ascension Day 
and in 1956 fall on May 7, 8, 9. 
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ANUARY 8. I. Sun. aft. Easter 15. Vil. Sun. aft. Trinity | 14. XX. Sun. aft. Trinity 
1. Riosaieion (Sun.) 15. IT. Sun. aft. Easter 22. VILL. Sun. aft. Trinity is: St. Luke 
6. Epiphan 22, III. Sun. aft. Haster | 25. St. James oe XX. Sun. aft. Trinity 
8. I. Sun. ip 25. St. Mark . IX. Sun, aft. Trinity . &XIT.Sun. 
ae aes a pany 29 . Sun. aft. AUGUST 28. St. Simon & St. Ji 
Fy . Sun. aft, Epiphany 
25. Conversion of St. Paul| 1 Tyesa** By oes, prints fy eee 
29. pepe ARY 1, St. Philip & St. Jas. 6. Transfiguration 1. All Saints 
6. Rogation Sunday 12. XT. Sun. aft. 4. XXIII. Sun. aft. 
pr ecnesay 10. Ascension Day 19. XTi. Sun. aft. ity Trinity 
2. Scteted on 13. Sun. aft. Ascension | 24. St. Bartholomew 11. XXIV -Sun.aft. Trinity 
a oe ies 20. Whitsunday 26. XIII. Sun. aft. Trinity | 1° XV. Sun. aft. Trinity 
aanin We odencing 27. Trinity oe SEPTEMBER 22. 
19. L. Sun. in Lent 31, Corpus Christ: 1. Saturday 25. XX VI. 
24. St. Matthias - JUNE 2: XIV. Sun. att. oe 30. St. Sper ie, 
Len . Friday . XV. Sun. aft. Trini DECEM 
Eee a 3: I, Sun. aft, Trinity | 16. XVI Sun. aff. Trinity | 1. saturday 
1. Thursday 10. II. Sun. aft. Trinity | 21. St. Matthew 2. I. Sun. in Advent 
4. III. Sun. in Lent 11. St. Barnabas 23. XVII.Sun.aft. Trinity | 9. Ii. Sun. in Advent 
11. FV. Sun. in Lent 17. Ill. Sun. aft. Trinity | 29. St. Michael and All 16. IIL. Sun. in Advent 
18. V. Sun. in Lent 24. IV. Sun. aft. Trinity Angels 23. IV. Sun. in Advent 
95, Palm Sunday 24. St. John Baptist 30. XVIIT. Sun. aft. 25. Christmas (T 
25. Annunciation 29. St. Peter Trinity 26. St. Stephen 
30. Good Friday JULY OCTOBER 27. St. John Evangelist 
APRIL 1. V. Sun. aft. Trinity i. Monday 28. Holy Innocents 
1, Easter Sunday 8. VI. Sun. aft, Trinity 7. XIX. Sun. aft. Trinity | 30. Sun. aft. 


Protestant Episcopal Calendar, 1951-1957, with Altar Colors. 


White—From the First Service (First Vespers) of Red—From First Vespers of Pentecost to the 
Christmas Day to the Octave of Epiphany, inclusive First Vespers of Trinity Sunday (which includes 
(except on the Feasts of Martyrs); on Maundy me Pasay ney Innocents (if on a Sunday), 


thi a 

Service of Easter Day to the Vigil of Pentecost Violet—From Septuagesima to Maundy Thursday 
(except on Feasts of Martyrs and Rogation Days); (Easter Eve); Advent Sunday to Christmas 

on Trinity Sunday, Conversion of St. Paul, Purifi- Vigils, Ember Days (except in Whitsun Week): 
cation, ‘Annunciation, St. John Baptist, St. and Rogation Days; Holy Innocents (unless Sun- 
Michael, St. Luke, All Saints,.Saints not Martyrs, day). 

and Patron Saints (Transfiguration and Dedication Black—Good Friday and at funerals. 


of Church). Green—All other days. 
Days, Etc. 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 

Golden Number 14 15 16 18 19 1 
Sunday Letter.............. G F,E D B AG F 
Sundays after Epiphany ..... 2 4 4 3 
Septuagesima............... Jan. 21] Feb. 10} Feb. Feb. 6 | Jan. 29 | Feb. 17 
Ash Wednesday............. Feb. 7| Feb. 27| Feb Feb. 23 | Feb. 15 ar. 6 
First Sunday in Lent........ Feb. 11] Mar. 2} Feb Feb. 27 | Feb. 19 | Mar. 10 
PASBIOMUD AY cc carsie cise ee ewe Mar. 11] Mar. 30] Mar. Mar. 27 | Mar. 18 | Apr. 7 
PAlMISUNGRY. 226 cheeses Mar. 18] Apr. Mar. Apr, 3 | Mar, 25 | Apr, 14 
POOR METIGEY aso ws sy kins a sie Mar. 23] Apr. 11] Apr. Apr 8 | Mar. 30 | Apr. 19 
PUASEOR EIR Y: cosh ca ceinsce vie’ 6 a Mar. 25] Apr. 13} Apr. Apr. 10 | Apr. Apr. 21 
Rogation Sunday Apr. 29] May 18] May May 15 | May May 26 
Ascension Day. May May 22) May May 19 | May 10 | May 30 
Ree SanORy am Aa My une : aioe Stay. a May 20 | June 9 

nity Sunday se ; ay C} ay une May 2' 
Sundays after Trinity. he 2 24 5 36 LB See 
First Sunday in Advent...... Dec. 2] Nov. 30' Nov. 


Jewish Holidays, Festivals and Fasts 


1954-1955 1955-1956 | 1956-1957 = = 
Festivals and Fasts |Hebrew Date (5715) (5716) (5717) ine iD 


New Year 

(Rosh Hashana),..,, |'Tishri 1|Sept. 28 Tu|Sept. 17 S |Sept. 6 ThSept. 2 
Fast of Guedalia*...*: Tishri 3|Sept. 30 Th|Sept. 19 M/Sept. 8S Sept, 38 so Soot: i Ww 
Day of Atonementt.... |Tishri 10/Oct. 7 Th|Sept. 26 MiSept. 15S Oct. 58S |Sept. 24 w 
Tabernacles, 1st Day... |Tishri 15|Oct. 12 TulOct. 1 8 |Sept. 20 Th |Oct. 10 Th|Sept. 29 M 
Tabernacles, 8th Day.. |Tishri 22\Oct, 19 'Tu}Oct. 8 8 |Sept. 27 Th |Oct. 17 ThlOct 6M 
Rejoicing of the Law... |Tishri 23|Oct. 20 W |Oct SulSept. 28 F jOct. 18 F {Oct 7 Tu 
Channukah,..,....... Kislev 25|Dec. 20M |Dee. 10 § |Nov. 29 Th/Dee. 18 W|Dec. 7 Su 
Fast of Tebet*..... .., |Tebet 10 |Jan. 4Tu|Dec, 25 SulDec. 14 F |Jan. 2 ThiDec. 21 Su 
EIR ee ee ee Adar 14|Mar. 8TulFeb. 26 Su Mar. 6Th ; 
Purim (Leap Year)..,.|AdarSheni 14]...........].....0.00005 MaRS UH UA eis ac Mar. 24 Tu 
Passover, Ist Day. |... Nisan 15)Apr. . 7 Th|Mar. 27 TulApr. 16 Tu |Apr. “88 |Apr. 23 Th 
Passover, 7th Day ....|Nisan 21)Apr. 13 W |Apr. 2 M/jApr. 22M |Apr. 11 FP Apr. 29 W 
Passover, Last Day... .|Nisan 22\Apr. 14 Th/Apr. 3 TujApr. 23 TulApr. 128 Apr. 30 Th 
Shebuoth Feast otWeeks |Sivan 6|May 27F |May 16 WiJune 5 W |May 25 Su June 12F 
Fast of Tammuz*..... Tammuz 17\July 7Th|June 26° TulJuly 16 Tu July 58S 23 Th 
Fast of Abh*......... Abh 9iJuly 28 Thi|July 17 TulAug. 6Tu |July 268 Aug. 13 Th 


*If Saturday, substitute Sunday immediately following. ;Yom Ki 
begin at sunset on the day previous to that given in the oe ppur, All: Jewish, ‘holidays, -¢b0,; 
The months of the Jewish year are: 1 Tishri; 2 Chesvan (Also Marchesvan); 3 Kislev; 4 Tebet (Also 


Tebeth); 5 Sebat (Also Shebhat); 6 Ada ; 6a, add $ + 
B elvan! 10 Wammuz: 11 Ann i ites ja, added month some years, Adar Sheni; 7 Nisan; 8 Iyar; 


Date of Paschal Full Moon, 1900-2199 


The Golden Number, used in table, is greater by unity (on 
ing the given year by 19; for example: 19 is the ‘Golden tae) Shan fhe Seminar obtained upon divid- 


date of Paschal Full Moon is March 27, and this being Tuesday, Haster Sunday 1s os vApnG (able the 


Golden Golden Golde 
Number Date Number Date N umber Date M soars Date 
1 April 14 6 April 18 11 ar, 25 1 
2 rece 3 7 April 8 12 April 13 i Ageil 17 
ar. 23 8 Mar, 2 13 April 2 18 A vi 
4 April 11 9 April 16 14 Mar. 22 19 ppt 27 
5 Mar. 31 10 ‘April 5 15 ‘Aprii 10 ms 


Calendars based on the movements of sun and 
moon have been used since ancient times, but none 
has been perfect. The Julian calendar, under which 
western -nations measured time until 1582 A. D., 
was authorized by Julius Caesar in 46 B. C., the 
year 709 of Rome. His expert was a Greek, 
Sosigenes. The Julian year averaged 365 days and 
gave every fourth year 366 days. The Venerable 
Bede, an Anglo-Saxon monk, announced in 130 
A, D. that every year was 11 min., 14 sec., too 
long, making a day every 128 years, but nothing 
was done about it for 800 years. 

In 1582 Pope Gregory XIII decreed that the day 
following Oct. 4, 1582, should be called Oct. 15, 
thus dropping 10 days. 

The Gregorian calendar now in use in the 
United States was imposed by the government of 
Great Britain on all its possessions, including the 
American colonies, in 1752. The British decreed 
that the day following Sept. 2, 1752, should be 
called Sept. 14, a loss of 11 days. All dates pre- 
ceding were marked O. S., for Old Style. George 
Washington was born Feb. 11, 1732, O. S., and after 
1752 his birthday anniversary fell on Feb. 22. 

While the Catholic parts of Germany, Switzer- 
land and the Netherlands adopted the calendar 
at once, the Protestant regions waited until 1700- 
1701. France accepted it at once; Poland in 

_ 1586; Hungary in 1587. Great Britain adopted it 
in 1752, Sweden in 1753, Japan in 1873; the 
Chinese Republic in 1912; the Turkish Parlia- 
ment in 1917; the Soviet Government of Russia in 
1918; Rumania in 1919. Finally, in May, 1923, 
prelates of the Greek Orthodox Church, meeting 
in Constantinople, decided to accept the Grego- 
rian Calendar, and it was adopted by Greece and 
Greek Orthodox communities. 

The only serious interference with the Grego- 
rian calendar in any country in Europe occurred 
in September, 1793, when the Convention of the 
French Revolutionary Government decreed that 
the common era should be abolished in all civil 
affairs, and that the new French era should begin 
on Sept. 22, 1792, the day of the true Autumnal 
Equinox, and that each succeeding year should be- 

gin at the midnight of the day on which the true 

Autumnal Equinox falls. The French Revolutionary 
year was divided ‘into 12 months of 30 days each. 
In ordinary years there were five extra days, from 
the 17th to the 21st of September, and at the end 
of every fourth year was a sixth complementary 
day. This new 
1793, and continued until Dec. 31, 1805, when it was 
abandoned by order of Napoleon, and the Grego- 
rian calendar was zeinstated in France. 

Somewhat confusing was the method of ob- 
serving the legal first day of the new year. Scot- 

land made Jan. 1 the first day of the year in 1600, 

but England recognized Mar. 25 as New Year’s 

Day until 1752, when it adopted Jan. 1, Thus the 
American colonies also had their legal year begin 
on Mar. 25 until 1752. 

NAMES OF THE MONTHS 
January was named for Janus, the Roman god 
who had two faces; one looking into the past and 


the other into the future. 
February comes from the Latin word Februo, 


Julian and Gregorian Calendars; Mohammedan Calendar 
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French Era reckoning began Nov. 22, - 
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to purify. It was the time of the year for Roman 
3 alee of Pee a ea 

rch was named for Mars, Roman of war, 
and in the time of Romulus it was the ¢ month 
in the year. In this day there were only ten 
months in the calendar. These were of uneven 
lengths, some having less than twenty days 
and some containing as many as thirty-five days. 
When Numa became King, which was about 700 
years before Christ. he decided that there should 
be 12 months and added two—January 
February—and placed them at the beginning of 
the calendar; and in that way March became the 
third month. Among the old Saxons this month 
was known as Lenct, meaning spring, and this 
is the origin of our word Lent. 

April is from the Latin word Aperio, to open; 
it is at this season that the flowers and leaves begin 
to bloom. The Saxons called the month Easter 
Month, in honor of Easter, the goddess of spring. 

May was named for Maia, daughter of the Ro~- 
man deity Atlas. 

June was named for the goddess Juno. 

July for a long time was known by its old name 
of Quintilis, from the Latin meaning five, as it 
was the fifth month in the ancient calendar of 
Romulus; but its name was changed to July in 
honor of Julius Caesar. 

August, too, retained its old name of Sextilis 
(the sixth month) until the time of Augustus, who 
changed it to August. 

September is from the Latin septem, seven; orig~ 
inally the 7th month, it has been the 9th for 
2,000 years. 

October, November, and December also retain 
the names by which they were known when there 
were but ten months in the year, being derived 
from the Latin words Octo, Novem, and Decem— 
eight, nine, and ten. 

NAMES OF THE DAYS 

English names for days of the week come from 
Norse mythology by way of Anglo-Saxon, and for 
that reason are often similar to the Roman names, 
which. the Teutonic tribes adapted. The Romans 
named their days after the sun, moon and planets 
—Mars, Mercury, Jove (Jupiter), Venus and 
Saturn, which were named after their gods. 

Sunday, the sun’s day, is the same in German: 
Sonntag, But Italian, French and Spanish name it 
after the Lord’s Day. 

Monday, the moon’s day, is Montag in German 
(Mond moon), but the Latin luna, for moon, sur- 
vives in Italian, French, Spanish. 

Tuesday is the day of Tyr, Norse god of war; the 
French Mardi and Italian Martedi come from 
Mars, also Roman god of war. 

Wednesday comes from Woden, a Norse god, but 
the Romance languages derive their words from 
the Roman Mercury, while the Germans call it 
Mittwoch—midweek. 

Thursday is the day of Thor, god of thunder. His 
Latin eauivalent, Jove, accounts for Giovedi 
(Ital.), Jeudi (Fr.), Jueves (Span.) 

Friday is the day of Freya, Norse goddess of 
marriage. Similarly the Romance languages get 
their names from Venus, Roman goddess of love. 

Saturday is derived from Saturn. In Italian it is 
Sabbato, the Sabbath; Sabado in Spanish. 


Mohammedan (Islamic) Calendar, 1956 


3 Month ‘1 Month 
Year Name of the Month. Begins Year Name of the Month Begins 
1375 |Jumadal.....-.-+-+++0+s Dec. 16, 1955 1376 |Muharram (New Year)....|Aug. 8, 1956 
1375 |JumadalIl........--...-: Jan. 15, 1956 1376 Sept. 7, 1956 
1375 |Rajab......-.--------+-: Feb. 13, 1956 1376 5 
1875 |Shaban......-....-2-.--> Mar. 14, 1956 1376 
1375 |Ramadan.........-.-+---- Apr. 12, 1956 1376 |Jumada lI. 
1375 |Shawal.....--..--+-++-+- May 12, 1956|| 1376 |Jumada IT 
1375 |Zul ‘kadah.........--+-#- June 10, 1956 1376 |Rajab.... 
1375 (|Zul ’khijah.........------ July 10, 1956 A376. (Shabani. .o-. 0. deo ewes 


Donations by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to Religious Causes 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., in 1955 made a grant 
of securities worth approximately $20,000,000 to 
Sealantic Fund, Inc. “‘to strengthen and develop 
Protestant theological education in this country.’ 
The Sealantic Fund is a corporation through which 
the donor frequently allocates some of his philan- 
thropies, Its trustees will determine the appropria- 
tions from this fund. 

In announcing the gift Mr. Rockefeller made 
public a letter sent a year before to Dr. Nathan 
M. Pusey, president of Harvard University, after 


his donation of $1,000,000 to the Divinity School 
of the University. He said Dr. Pusey’s belief in 
the underlying importance of the spiritual life 
promised to have a far-reaching influence on 
education and added: ‘In the position which 
Harvard University and you as its president haye 
taken, I see the dawn of a new day in the 
educational world.”’ 

Mr. Rockefeller also gave $509,950 to the Cen- 
tennial Fund of the Young Women’s Christian 
Assn., which had a goal of $5,000,000. 
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HOLIDAYS 
Legal or Public Holidays in the United States in 1956 


Christmas and New Year’s Day are observed by Christians, the world over. , 


In Episcopal countries, the only other church days which are regular legal holidays are Good Friday, 
Easter Monday, and Whit Monday. BP: <- 
In Roman Catholic countries, the church days other than Christmas which are usually leg ‘oli- 
aie are Epiphany, Ascension, Assumption, All Saints’, and ate Conception. In Latin- 
American countries it is usual to observe Good Friday and Corpus Christi. 
In Lutheran countries, Epiphany, Annunciation, Ash Wednesday, Good Friday, Easter Monday, 
Ascension Day, Whit Monday, and Corpus Christi are holidays. 2 . 
Federal ‘‘Legal Public Holidays’ are New Year’s, Washington’s Birthday, Memorial or Decoration 
Day, Tndiepentience Day, Labor Day, Veterans Day, ‘Thanksgiving, and Christmas. The President and 
Congress designate only for the District of Columbia and Federal employees throughout the nation. 
Each State has jurisdiction over the holidays it will observe. They are designated either by legislative 
enaciment or executive proclamation. There are no national holidays in the United States. The only 
instance where Congress has purported to declare a ‘‘National holiday throughout the United States,”’ 


to be the act of March 2, 1889 which used the expression with reference to April 30, 1889, the 
Poenpial anniversary of the inauguration of the first President of the United States. 


CHIEF LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS 
(1956 is a Leap Year) 


When a holiday falls on a Sunday it is observed 
on the following Monday. 


Saturday—In most of the states banks close at 
noon or are closed all day. 


Jan. 1 (Sunday)—New Year’s Day. All the 
States, District of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, 
Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 


Jan. 20—Inauguration Day. The District of 
Columbia. Since 1937 observed every fourth year. 


Feb. 12 (Sunday)—Lincoln’s Birthday. Ariz., 
Ark. (a Memorial Day), Calif., Colo., Conn., Del., 
Iil., Ind., Iowa, Kan., Ky., Md., Mich,, Minn., 
Mo., Mont., Nebr., Nev., N. J., N. Mex., N. Y., 
N. Dak., Ohio, Ore., Pa., S. Dak., Tenn., Tex. 
(bank holiday only), Utah, Vt., Wash., W. Va., 
Wis., Wyo., Alaska, Virgin Islands. 


Feb. 22 (Wednesday)—Washington’s Birthday. 
All the states (except Idaho), District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Canal Zone, Guam, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands. Presidents’ Holiday, in Hawaii. 


March 30—Good Friday. Arkansas (a Memorial 
Day), Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, In- 
diana, Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, New Jer- 
sey, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Canal 
Zone, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. In 
California from 12 noon to 3 P.M. 


May 30 (Wednesday)—Memorial, or Decoration, 
Day. All the states, District of Columbia, Alaska, 


‘Canal Zone, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin 


Islands, with the following exceptions—Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina, (In_ Florida, 
Memorial Day for veterans of all wars; in Virginia, 
Confederate Memorial Day; in North Carolina, 
holiday only for State and National Banks; Texas, 
for bank purposes only. In Hawaii, Observance 
Day; replaces Memorial Day and Armistice Day.) 


July 4 (Wednesday)—Independence Day. All the 
States, District of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 


Sept. 3—Labor Day (first Monday in Septem- 
ber). All the states, District of Columbia, Alaska, 
eee Zone, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Slands. 


Oct, 12 (Friday)—Columbus Day. Ala., Ariz., 
Ark. (a Memorial Day), Calif., Colo., Conn., Del., 
Fla. (also Farmers Day), Ga., Ill.,.Ind., Kan., 
Ky., La., d., Mass., Mich., Minn., Mo., Mont., 
Nebr., Nev., N. H., N. J., N. Mex., N. Y., Okla., 
Ore., Pa., R. I., Tex., Utah, Vt., Wash., W. Va., 
Wyo., Puerto Rico. It is Fraternal Day in Ala- 
bama; Discovery Day in Indiana and North Da- 
kota; Landing Day in Wisconsin. 


Nov. 6—General Election Day (1st Tuesday after 
the first Monday in November). All the states 
except Ala., Conn., D. of C,, Ga., Kan., Ky., Me., 
Mass., Miss., Nebr., N. Mex., Utah, Vt. (Observed 
usually only when presidential or general elec- 
tions are held. Primary election days are observed 
in some states; see list of Davs Usually Observed.) 


Nov. 11 (Sunday)—Veterans Day. All the states 
(except Oklahoma, where the closing of banks 
and offices is optional, and Virginia), District of 
Columbia, Canal Zone (not by banks), Guam, 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 


Nov. 22—Thanksgiving Day. (Always the fourth 
Thursday in November.) All states, District of 
Columbia, Canal Zone, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Islands. 


December 25—(Tuesday)—Christmas Day. All the 
states, District of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, 
Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 

Jan. 6—Three Kings’ Day (Epiphany). In Puerto 


Rico and the Virgin Islands (half holiday in St. 
Thomas and St. John). 


OTHER LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS 
Jan. 8—Battle of New Orleans. Louisiana. 
Jan. 11—De Hostos’ Birthday. Puerto Rico. 


Jan. 19—Robert E. Lee’s Birthday. Ala., Ark., 
Fla., Ga., Ky., La., Miss., N. C., S. C., Tenn., 
Tex. Lee-Jackson Day, in Va. 

Jan. 20—Arbor Day. In Florida (always third 
Friday in January). 

Jan. 26—General Douglas MacArthur Day. A Me- 
morial Day in Arkansas. 


Jan. 30—Franklin D. Roosevelt Day. Kentucky, 
Hawaii, and Virgin Islands. 


Feb. 14—Admission Day. In Arizona. 


Feb. 14—Mardi Gras (Shrove Tuesday). Ala- 
bama; Florida cities where carnival is celebrated; 
Louisiana (Parishes of Orleans, St. Bernard, Jeff- 
erson, St. Charles, St. John the Baptist, and East 
Baton Rouge, and in all muncipalities in the state 
where the authorities authorize it); Canal Zone. 


March 1—State Day. In Nebraska (a Memorial 


Day). 
March 2—Texas Independence Day. In that 


state. 


March 6—Magellan Day. Day Magellan landed 
at Umatar on Guam. A Memorial Day in Guam. 


March 15—Andrew Jackson’s Birthday. In Ten- 
nessee. 


March 17—Evacuation Day. In Boston and-Suf- 
folk County, Mass. 


March 22—Emancipation Day. Puerto Rico. 
March 25—Maryland Day. In that state. 
March 26—Kuhio Day. Hawaii. 

March 29—Holy Thursday. Virgin Islands. 


March 30—Seward’s Day. In Alaska~(Not ob- 
served by Federal employees.) 


March 31—Transfer Day. The Virgin Islands. 


April 2—Easter Monday. North Carolina and 
Virgin Islands. 


April 12—Date of Passage of Halifax Indepen- 
dence Resolution. In North Carolina. 


April 13—Thomas Jefferson’s Birthday. 
Mo., Nebr. (a Memorial Day), and Okla. 


April 16—De Diego’s Birthday. In Puerto Rico. 
April 19—Patriots’ Day. Maine and Mass. 
April 21—San Jacinto Day. Texas 
April 22—Arbor Day. Nebraska. 
April 22—Oklahoma Day. In that state. 
April 23—F i 
4th Monday in> oe by leaibiatioe are of 1948 


April 26—Confederate Memorial Day. Al 4 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi. %, ee 
pare 4—Rhode Island Independence Day. In that 
state. 

May 10—Confederate Memorial Day. = 
lina, South Carolina. ee orseecere 


May 20—Mecklenburg Declaration I - 
dence. In North Carolina. of aes 


May 30—Whit Monday. The Virgin Islands. 


June 3—Birthday of Jefferson Davis or * Con- 
federate Memorial Day. In Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, *Kentucky, *Louisiana, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, *Tennessee and Texas. (In Arkansas a 
Memorial Day.) 

June 11—Kamehamena Day. In Hawaii. 

June 14—Flag Day. Pennsylvania. 


June 15—Pioneer Day. Idaho. Observed 
some manner, but no longer a ear holiday.) ¥ 


Ala., 


woe 


Holidays in the United States and Canada 


June 17—Bunker Hill Day. Boston and Suffolk 
County, Mass. Armed Forces Day— 
Memorial Day). Dar canoe 


June 20—West Virginia Day. In that state. 
ane 22—Organic Act Day. The Virgin Islands. 
une 24—San Juan Day. 

holiday). : y. Puerto Rico (bank 

July 13—Nathan Bedford Forrest’s Birthday. In 
Tennessee. 
tka 17—Munoz Rivera’s Birthday. In Puerto 

July 21—Liberation Day. Guam. 

July 24—Pioneer Day. Utah.’ 

July 25—Constitution Day. Puerto Rico. Supplica- 
tion Day (beginning of hurricane meanony: The 
Virgin Islands. 

July 27—Barbosa’s Birthday. Puerto Rico. 

Aug. 1—Colorado Day. In that state. 

Aug. 14—Victory Day. Rhode Island; 
War IL Memorial Day. Arkansas, 

Aug. 16—Bennington Battle Day, in Vermont. 

Aug. 30—Huey P. Long’s Birthday. In Louisiana. 

Sept. 9—Admission Day. In California. 

Sept. 12—Defenders’ Day. In Maryland. 

Sept. 16—Cherokee Strip Day. In Oklahoma. 

Oct.—State Fair. In South Carolina, on Thurs- 
day of week in counties where State Fair is held. 

Oct. 3—Missouri Day. In that State. First 
Monday in October is set apart as a day com- 
memorative of state’s history, to be observed by 
teachers, pupils and patrons with exercises. 

Oct. 10—Oklahoma Historical Day. In that state. 

Oct. 11—Pulaski Day. In Nebraska (a Memorial 
Day). General Election Day in Alaska (always sec- 
ond Tuesday in October). 

Oct. 12—Discovery Day. 

Oct, 18—Alaska Day. In Alaska. 
Federal employes.) 

Oct. 25—Thanksgiving Day (end of hurricane 
season). In‘ the Virgin Islands. 

Oct. 31—Nevada Day. In that state. 

Nov. 1—All Saints’ Day. In Louisiana. Liberty 
Day in the Virgin Islands. 

Nov. 3—Panama Independence Day. In Canal 
Zone. 

Nov. 

Nov. 


World 


In Indiana. 
(Not observed by 


4—Will Rogers Day. In Oklahoma. 
10—First move toward Independence from 
Spain. In the Canal Zone, 

Noy. 19—Discovery Day. In Puerto Rico. 

Nov. 23—Repudiation Day. In Maryland (half 
holiday in Frederick County). 

Dec. 26—Christmas Monday. In South Carolina. 


DAYS USUALLY OBSERVED 


Not legal or public holidays: 

Air Force Day (see Armed Forces Day). 

American Indian Day is the fourth Friday in 
September 


Arbor Day. Tree-planting day. First observed 


April 10, 1872, in Nebraska. Over one million 
trees were set out. Now observed in every state in 
the Union, the District of Columbia and Puerto 
Rico. A legal holiday in Florida (always third 
Friday in January), and Nebraska (April 22nd). 
In Arkansas, &@ Memorial Day (first Saturday in 
December). In order to promote the day in a more 
effective, coordinated manner, several organiza- 
tions are urging that the last Friday in April be 
selected as Arbor Day in all. the Northern and 
Western States. 

Armed Forces 


ber 
Navy was 
Congress.) 
Atlantic Charter Day, August 14, 
Bird Day. Often observed with Arbor Day. 
Child Health Day, May 1, by Presidential Procla- 


mation. 


Public Days in 


Jan. 1; Good Friday, March 
April 2; Victoria Day, May 21 
(always first Monday preceding May 25); Queen’s 
Birthday (usually ce ebrated on same date as 
Victoria Day); Dominion Day, July 1; Labour 
Day, t. 3; Thanksgiving Day (the second 
Monday of October seems the customary day); 
Remembrance Day, Nov. 11; Christmas, Dec. ip 

When the statutory holidays fall on Sunday, the 
following day is observed. Although the general 


New Year’s Day, 
30; Easter Monday 
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Citizenship Day, Sept. 17. President Truman, 
Feb. 29, 1952, signed bill designating Sept. 17 as 
queria DA Pena ae guns eet day ane 

5 a an 
Constitution y, formerly Sept. 17 y 


Constitution Day (see Citizenship Day). 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton Day, Nov. 12. (See Susan 
B. Anthony day. Is observed for like reasons.) 

Father’s Day. The third Sunday in June (June 
17 in 1956). Always 3rd Sunday in that month, 

Flag Day, June 14th, by Presidential Proclama~ 
tion. It is a legal holiday in Pennsylvania. 

Forefathers’ Day, Dec. 21. Landing on Plym- 
outh Rock, 1620. Is celebrated with dinners 
by New England societies, especially ‘‘Down East.’”’ 

Four Chaplains Memorial Day, February 3 

Gen. Pulaski Memorial Day, Oct. 11. Native of 
Poland, and Revolutionary War hero; died (Oct, 
11, 1779) from wounds received at the siege 0 
Savannah, Ga. 

Groundhog Day, Feb. 2. A popular belief, is 
that if the groundhog sees his shadow this day 
he returns to his burrow and winter continues 6 
weeks longer. 

I Am An American Day (see Citizenship Day). 

John Howard Payne Memorial Day, April 19, by 
oe Proclamation. Author of Home Swee 

‘ome. 

May Day. Popularly given to May ist. 

Mother’s Day (May 13 in 1956). Always 2nd Sun- 
day in that month. 

National Aviation Day, Aug. 19, by Presidential 
Proclamation. 

National Freedom Day, February 1. To commem- 
orate the signing, by President Lincoln, of the 
document to abolish slavery, Feb. 1, 1865. 
Presidential Proclamation. 

National Maritime Day, May 22. First prociaimed 
1935 in commemoration of the departure of the 
SS Savannah, from Savannah, Ga., on May 22, 
1819, on the first successful transatlantic voyage 
under steam propulsion. By Presidential Procla- 
mation. 

Pan American Day, April 14, In 1890 the First 
International Conference of American States, meet- 
one in Washington, was held on that date. A reso- 
lution was adopted which resulted in the creation 
of the organization known today as the Pan 
American Union. By Presidential Proclamation. 

Poetry Day, Oct. 15. 

Poppy Week. Last week in May. 

Primary Election Day. A legal holiday in Ark., 
Calif., Ind., Mo., Ore., Penn., S, Dak., Tenn., Ww. 
Va. and Wis. A holiday in Nev., with optional clos- 
ing of banks and offices. 

5 Beae Hawkins Day, first Saturday after Novem- 

er 11. 

St. Patrick’s Day, March 17. Observed by Irish 
Societies and with parades. 


Susan B. Anthony Day, Feb. 15. In honor of the 
birthday of a pioneer crusader for equal rights for 
women (see Elizabeth Cady Stanton Day). 


United Nations Day, Oct. 24, by. Presidential 
Proclamation, to commemorate founding of United 


Nations. 
WEEKS AND MONTHS 


Among ‘the Weeks observed each year are Ameri- 
can Art Week, American Education Week, Am- 
erican Heart eek, American Red Cross Fund 
Drive, Cancer Control Month (sponsored by the 
‘American Cancer Society); Boy Scout Week; 
Camp Fire Girls Birthday Week, Christmas Sea 
Sale (sponsored by National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion), Fire Prevention Week, Girl Scout Week, Jew- 
ish Youth Week, March of Dimes (sponsored. by 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis), Na- 
tional Boys’ Club Week (sponsored by Boys’ 
Clubs of America); Boys and Girls Week (spon- 
sored by Rotary International), National Crime 
Prevention Week. National Letter Writing Week; 
National Wildlife Restoration Week (sponsored by 
National Wildlife Federation); United Nations 
Week; United States-Canada Good Will Week 
(sponsored by Kiwanis uta Aerie and Youth 
Week, or Christian Endeavor Week (sponsored by 
United Christian Youth Movement). 


Canada, 1956 


observation of holidays on Mondays, in order to 
give people long weekends, has been a matter of 
discussion, no legislation has yet been passed in 
this regard, with the exception for Victoria Day. 

Civic Holiday is not a statutory holiday, but any 
city, town or znunicipallty’ may appoint any day 
as such by resolution of the Council or the statu- 
tory body. However, the first Monday in August 
is generally observed throughout Canada as Civig 
Holiday (August 6 in 1956) 


- 
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Old English Holidays 


. & TweLrtH Day, or Twelfth-tide, some- 

nee ‘i Three Hides) It is cele. 
Epiphany (Feast of the ee eS). 
beaten aa erat as Christmas and in Italy as 
Epiphany (Befana Day). The previous evening is 
Twelfth Night. Since 1900 the Russian Orthodox 
Church has observed Jan. 7 as Christmas, inasmuch 
S 13 days instead of 12 now mark the difference 
etween the old and the new or Gregorian calendar, 

Feb, 2. CanpLemas: Festival of the Purification 
of the Virgin. Consecration of the lighted candles 
to be used in the church during the year. ~ 

Feb. 14. Otp CanpDLEMAS: St. Valentine’s Day. 

Mar. 25. is pee a Ne of the Virgin. 

April 6 is Old Lady Day. 

Tune 24. MipsuMMER Day: Feast of the Nativity 
of John the Baptist. 


July 7 is Old Midsummer Day. ¢ 

July 15. St. Swirnin’s Day. An old superstition 
if rain fell it would Sa gy frrtis wie ee 

Aug. 1. Lammas Day. ing. 
the festival ot the wheat harvest. In the church 
the festival of St. Peter’s miraculous deliverance 
from prison. Old Lammas Day is August 13. 

Sept. 29. MucHagtmMas: Feast of St. 
the Archangel. Old Michaelmas is Oct. 11. 

Nov. 1. ALt-Hattomas: All-hallows or All 
Saints’ Day. Previous evening is All-hallowe’en. 

et ig oe Day. Day of prayer for the 
souls 0: ie dead. 

Nov. 11. Martinmas: Feast of St. Martin. Old 
Martinmas is Nov. 23. ? 

Dec. 28. CHrLpERMAS: Holy Innocents’ Day. 


Greek Church Calendar, 1956 


Date Holy Days Date 


Holy Days 


Date Holy Days 


Jan. 1/Circumcision 
Jan. 6|Vheophany (Epiphany) 


Feb. 2|Hypapante (Purification) ||June 24/Pentecost 


Mar. 21/Great Lent Begins June 25|/Holy Ghost Oct. 


May 6/Holy Pasch (Easter) 


*Peculiar to Russia. The dates above are accord- 
ing to the Gregorian calendar, which was adopted 
by the Greek Church in 1923; September 30° Old 
Style for that year 1s followed by October 14 New 
Style. To change from the Julian calendar to the 
Gregorian calendar, add 10 days for the years 1582 


June 14/Ascension 
June 24/St. John Baptist 


ation 
Aug. 15|Repose of Theotokos 


Aug. 30/St. Alexander Nevsky* 
Sept. 8/ Nativity of Theotokos 
Sept. 14| Exaltation of Cross 
1|Patronage of Theotokos 


Mar. 25| Annunciation June 29/Peter and Paul Chief Nov. 15)First Day of Fast of 

Apr. 23/St- George Apostles Theotokos 

Apr. 29} Palm Sunday June 30;/Twelve Apostles Nov. 21/Entrance of Theotokos 
- May 4/Great Friday Aug. 6/Tr: Dec. _9/Concept of Theotokos 


Dec. 25| Nativity (Christmas) 


to 1700; 11 days from 1700 to 1800; 12 days from 
1800 to 1900; 13 days since 1900. 

In 1956 the Greek Orthodox Church will observe 
all Holy Days on the dates given above. 

First Greek Orthodox church in U. S. founded, 
1866, in New Orleans, La. 


Religious Population of the World 
Source: The Encyclopaedia Britannica’s 1955 Book of the Year 
Estimated memberships, 1954 : 


North South 

America | America Europe Asia Africa Oceania Total 
Roman Catholic..| 84,305,000|106,619,000|231,452,000 13,159,000] 15,951,000) 18,144,000] 469,630,000 
Hastern Orthodox.) 2,100,171}.......... 112,447,669 8,106,071] 5,868,089|.......... 128,522,000 
Protestant....... 63,388,515) 2,379,711/113,572,145 8,749,330] 6,154,680] 7,511,685! 201,756,066 
Total.,....... 149,793,686] 108,998,711/457,471,814 30,014,401) 27,973,769 25,655,685) 799,908,066 
Jewish i. 3... : 5,222,000 638,030| 3,424,150 1,609,520 675,500 58,250 11,627,450 
Moslem.......,. 32,600 139,156] 3,866,000] 256,252,400] 61,566,180 75,000} 321,931,336 
MATA REMC ech teailiet is Sethe PR Eilts Ses tk cies eee (OOO). x thre eels seek eee 140,000 
SUL RGR ee a Oar rip aka vansa are ascy sc: Niels Nis a Seis f BO;OOM O00 [5 acc fe | Scrnieneen wee 30,000,000 
Taoist. 2.2.5... 15,000 17,000 12,000} 50,000,000 8,000} 50,053,200 
Confucian....... 86,000 95,000 50,000} 300,000,000 12,01 300,290,500 
Buddhist........ 165,000 135,000 10,000} 150,000,000)... So. cate ee 150,310,000 

MING. once cde 10,000 BIR; OOO gus ters ces 309,264,000 300,000 100,000] 309,949, 
Primitive........ 50,000} 1,000,000}.......... 45,000,000} 75,000,000 100,000} 121,150,000 
Others or none 78,233,714] 1,012,103] 83,256,036] 148,288,679] 30,974851 6,571,065) 348,336,448 
Totals)... 83,814,314| 3,311,289] 90,618, 186/1,290,554,599 168,525,231) 6,964,315] 1,643,787,934 
Grand total.. ,|233,608,000|112,310,000/548,090,000 1,320,569,000|196,499,000| 32,620,000 2,443,096,006 


Asia includes Indonesia but not the Philippine Islands. 
Oceania includes the Philippine Islands, Australia, New Zealand, etc. 


Jewish figures include all Jews whether member: 
Asiatic U.S.S.R. and Turkey. 


S of a synagogue or not. Europe figure includes 


Protestant figures for the U.S. taken from Yearbook of American Churches, 1954, 
Roman Catholics in North America include the West Indies, Europe includes Communist controlled 


Eurasia. Statistics supplied by Catholic Students’ 


Mission Crusade, Cincinnati, © 


The Mayflower Compact 


In the Name of God, Amen. We whose names 
are underwritten, the loyal subjects of our dread 
sovereign Lord, King James, by the grace of God, 
of Great Britain, France and Ireland King, 
Defender of the Faith, etc., 

Having undertaken, for the glory of God and 
advancement of the Christian faith and honor 
of our King and Country, a voyage to plant the 
first colony in the northern parts of Virginia, do 
by these presents solemnly and mutually in the 
presence of God. and one of another, covenant 
and combine ourselves together into a civil body 
politic, for our better ordering and preservation 

John Carver 
William Bradford, 
Edward Winslow, 
William Brewster, 
Isaac Allerton, 
ys Standish, 
John Alden, (*) 
Samuel Fuller, 
Christopher Martin, 
William Mullins, 


Edward 
William White. eae es 


(*) Sole male survivor 


In witness whereof we ah hereunder sub- 
1 e 11 of Nov 
(Nov. 21 new style calendar), in the SYeet eal 
England, France and dreteng gs cope. ames, of 
: elan e eighteen 
of.Scotland the fifty-fourth. Ano. Dem. 1620: Soe 
Edmond Margeson, 
Peter Brown, 
Richard Britteridga 
George Soule, 
Richard Clarke, 
Richard Gardiner, 
John Allerton, 
Thomas English, 
ieee eatand bat 
war eis , 
at time of his death, Sept. 12, 1687. es 
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Selective Service Act and Selective Service System 
Source: Selective Service System, Washington, D. C. 


Selective Service for military training was au- 
orized by an act of Congress entitled the 
Selective Service Act of 1948. Basic 


rovisions of 
this act have been twice 


extended—first in 1951, 


when its provisions were extended to J' 1, 1955, 
and in 1955, when this was ranted to July 1, 


Under the 1951 amendments the act became 
known as the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act, as amended. Under authority granted 
by the act, the President authorized the use of 
Selective Service to bring the armed forces up to 
strength, ar June, 1955, inductions since 1948 
totaled 2,006, to 
Marines during the Korean crisis, the remainder 


Important changes in provisions of the act as 
a@ result of the 1955 Amendments (Public Law 
118) included: 


Provision for exemption from training and 
service, but not from registration, of certain aliens 
who subsequent to June 24, 1948, served on active 
duty for a period of not less than 18 months’ in 
the armed forces of a nation with which the 
United States is associated in mutual defense 
activities, with the proviso that no such exemp- 
tion be granted to any person who is a national 
of a country which does not grant reciprocal 
privileges to citizens of the United States. 


Provision that (a) no person who has served 
honorably on active duty after Sept. 16, 1940, for 
@ period of not less than one year in the Armed 
Forces, including the Coast Guard or (b) any 
person who subsequent to Sept. 16, 1940, was dis- 
charged for the convenience of the Government 
after having served honorably on active duty for 
a period of not less than six months, or (c) 
served for a period of not less than 24 months as 
a commissioned officer in the Public Health Service 
or aS a commissioned officer in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, shall be liable for induction for 
training and service except after a declaration of 
war or national emergency by the Congress. 


The act lowers to 28 years the age to which 
liability is extended for certain registrants who 
enlist in the National Guard prior to attaining 
fhe age of 18 years and 6 months. It formerly 
was 35 years of age. 


DOCTORS AND DENTISTS 


Also it continues the induction of doctors and 
dentists for 2 years to July 1, 1957; lowers the 
maximum age for the induction of doctors and 
dentists from the 50th birthday to the 46th birth- 
day; and provides that no person in the medical, 
dental, and allied specialist categories shall be 
inducted after he has attained his 35th birthday 
if he applies or has applied for a commission in 
one of the Armed Forces in these categories and 
has been rejected for commission on the sole 
ground of physical disqualification, 


Calls on Selective Service by the Department of 
Defense for the first-9 months of 1955 were: 
January, 23,000; February, 11,000; March, 11,000; 
April, 8,000;-May, June, July, August and Septem- 
ber, 10,600 each: 

Immediately after receiving a call, the Director 
of Selective Service notifies State Directors of 
the numbers apportioned to their states on the 
pasis of those classified 1-A; that is, those avail- 
able for service. The State Director thereupon 
apportions the call among the local boards with- 
in his jurisdiction. = 


Selective Service has no means of predicting 
what future calls may be levied upon it. It is 
responsible for the process by which men between 
the ages of 18 years and 6 months and 26 years 
are called or deferred. The Armed Forces—not 
Selective Service—set physical and mental stand- 
ards and conduct physical examinations and 
determine the size of the monthly calls. 


TESTS FOR DEFERMENT 


roximately 565,000 college students took the 
Gelective Service College Qualification Test offered 
on 16 different dates between May, 1951, and 
May, 1955. Registrants’ test scores and class stand- 
ings are used by local boards for guidance in 
determining the registrants’ qualifications for 
occupational deferment as students. : : 
er to qualify for consideration for de- 
a cea a student, the registrant, to advance 
through the stages of his college career, must 
meet the following criteria: , : 
freshman to sophomore, he must ran 
inthe. upper one-half o his class, and/or make 
a test score of 70. 


Sophomore to junior, , 
asae ee i upper two thirds of class. 


Junior to senior, thr le 
andvor 70, upper three fourths of class, 


Senior to graduate work, 
anvor 66. gr: upper one fourth of 


The student is eens, to be making normal 
progress as a graduate provided he attains his 
master’s degree in no more than two years follow- 
ing receipt of the bachelor’s degree, and receives 
the doctor of philosophy degree in not more than 
5 years following receipt of the bachelor’s. 


A special rovision of regulations coyers 
students in undergraduate courses which normally 
require more than 4 years for the bachelor’s de- 

ree. This section, which provides for the de- 
erment of the student through the 5th, 6th and 
7th rs, also covers the law student, since 
Selective Service considers the bachelor of law 
degree as a first degree regardless of degrees 
previously received. 


EXEMPTIONS 


The act provides for the exemption of most 
veterans of World War II; only surviving son of 
families who lost one or more sons or daughters 
in the war; ministers: and ministerial students 
under specified conditions. Exemptions also are 
granted to certain elected public officials so long 
as they remain in office. 


High school students may not be drafted before 

aduation or until they reach age 20, whichever 

SOUneE) provided they maintain satisfactory 
records. 


Volunteers for induction are given preference 
over those to be inducted involuntarily, The new 
Reserve bill is expected to impose additional re- 
sponsibilities upon the Selective Service System. 


In the conference report on the Reserve Forces 
Act of 1955 it was agreed by the Senate and the 
House that, in determining which persons enter 
the Reserve program the President would have 
available to him the advice and assistance of the 
Selective Service System and in determining which 

rsons should be transferred from the Standby 

the Ready Reserve, the Secretary of Defense 
would have available to him the advice and 
assistance of the Selective Service System. 


The Selective Service System is composed of a 
national headquarters at 451 Indiana Ave., N.W., 
Washington 25, D. C.; State headquarters in each 
State; and headquarters similarly organized and 
with the similar functions in New York City, the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, the Virgin 
Islands, Puerto Rico, Guam and Panama Canal 
Zone—a total of 56. Approximately 4,000 local 
draft boards are functioning, one in each county, 
except in sparsely populated areas and in popu- 
lous urban areas. Each board is composed of three 
or more members, all civilians who are unpaid. 


One or more boards of appeal are in operation 
in each Federal judicial district within each State 
and Territory, and in New York City, the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, 
Puerto Rico, Guam and Panama Canal Zone. 

Questionnaires are sent to registrants soon after 
registration. The questionnaires ask facts which 
help the local boards in their classification work. 
The boards also take into consideration informa- 
tion from employers, dependents and other sources. 
The registrant does not appear personally before 
the board except when he reports for physical ex- 
amination or induction unless he requests a per- 
sonal appearance or is ordered to give, in person, 
additional information affecting his status. 


CLASSIFICATIONS 


The registrant is placed by the local board in 
one of five classes, each of which is divided into 
subclasses. The classes are as follows: 

Class I-A: Available for military service. (Class 
A subclasses include members of the Armed Forces, 
the Coast Guard, the Coast and Geodetic Survey or 
the Public Health Service; members of reserve 
components meeting specified requirements and 
certain qualified students taking military train- 
ing.) Also conscientious objectors available for or 
performing work in lieu of induction. 


Class Il: Deferred because of occupational status. 

Class III: Deferred because of dependency. 

Class IV: Deferred specifically by law or because 
unfit for military service. 

Class V: Over the age of liability for military 
service. 


il Z ie wail —_— ee a 
' . < “- _- . - 
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726 ; 3 
PAY SCALE of the ARMY 
Effectrye May 1, 1952. 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS * 
f£ service 
Lie el Ale oad “(ate per month, dotiare) 
Pay Army and Air ‘Under| Over 
grade Force rank Navy rank 2 
0-8 .|General*........... Agininal® 50. cos d Fis et alge 963 .30/963.. 
O-8 {Lieutenant General*.|Vice Admiral*........... 963.30/963.30 
ae eee eee ee: eee ope aa - |963.30)963.30/1, 
Brigadier General... .;Rear Adm: owe! - 
an = and Commodore....... 800.28)}800.28 
O-6 |Colonel............ Captain — so25 goa nes 592.80/592.80 
O-5 |Lieutenant Colonel. .|Commander..,......... 474.24|474.24 
O=4 Major... ee eee Lieutenant Commander. . :/400.14|400.14| 
QO+3 -|Captain............ Lieutenant. . 29). ..a ks: 326.04/326.04 
O-2 /|First Lieutenant... ..|Lieutenant (junior grade). .|259.36|244.18 
O-1 |Second Lieutenant...|Ensign................. 222 .30|237.12 
WARRANT OFFICERS 
-4 |Warrant officers..... Warrant officers......... 332.90!354.90| 354.90] 370.50] 386.10} 401.70 
Wa Rnd officers. .... Warrant officers........- 302.64 323.70 323.70} 331.50} 339.30} 347.10 
W-2 |Warrant officers..... Warrant officers......... 1264.82'280.80; 280.80} 288.60] 304.20) 319.80 
W-1 |Warrant officers. .... Warrant officers......... |219.42:251.20| 251.20] 266.80] 286.30 ae 
ENLISTED PERSONNEL1 
E-7 |Master Sergeant. ....|Chief Petty officer. ....../ 206.39| 222.30] 230.10] 237.90] 253. 261.30 
E-6 |Sergeant, ist class. . .|Petty officer, Ist class... .|175.81/187.20| 195.00] 214.50] 222.30) 234. 
E-5 |Sergeant........... Petty officer, 2nd class... .|145.24/163.80] 183.30] 191.10. -80} 210.60 
B-#.. Corporal. 2... Petty officer, 3rd class. . . .}122.30)140.40] 159.90] 167.70! 179.40] 187.20 
E-3 |Private, Ist class....|Seaman................. 99.37|117.00} 132.60} 140.40} 148.20 56. 
H-2 |Private............\Seaman apprentice....... 85.80/101.40) 109.20 17. 124.80} 132.60 
E-1 |Private— Seaman recruit— 
(over 4 months)... (over 4 months)....... 83.20] 98.80} 106.60! 106.60] 106.60) 106.60 
E-1 |Private— Seaman recruit— 
(under 4 months).. (under 4 months) 78:00). 8 shea ou cebe soe halt ne ee 
SESS Bete Cadet United Statesi|< i. nt. aan. sve edn onl SEAZ oc. ole antee. ee eee 
Military Academy. 
Bestets os yintiom Cadet. c.... b.weo eatin os pee oe ee | LOO BO 


1Air Force Enlisted Personnel—E-7, Master Sergeant: E-6, “Technical Sergeant; E-5, Staff Sergeant: 
-4, Airman ist Class; E-3, Airman 2nd Class; E-2, Airman 3rd Class; E-1, Basic Airman. 
Authorized only when government quarters are not available. 


Officers appointed in the grade of General of the Army, General of the Air Force, or Fleet Admiral 
Shall receive the same pay and allowance as a major general or rear admiral, plus a personal money 
allowance of $5,000 per annum. 


*A general officer appointed as Chief of Staff to the President has the rank, title, pay and allowances 
of a General or Admiral. 


*Officers serving as the Chief of Staff of the Army, Chief of Staff of the Air Force, or Chief of Naval 
Operations, are entitled to a personal money allowance of $4,000 per annum. The Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff receives basic pay and basic and personal money allowances prescribed by law for 
the Chief of Staff. United States Army, and such special pays and incentive pay to which entitled 
under other provisions of law. 


*Generals and Admirals are entitled to a personal money allowance of $2,200 per annum; Lieutenant 
Generals and Vice Admirals to $500 per annum. 


*A senior member of the military and Naval Staff Committee of the United Nations, while so 


Serving, is entitled to the rank, pay and allowance of a Lieutenant General, plus a personal money 
allowance of $2,200 per annum. 


The following services are included: Coast Guard and Marine Corps, Coast “and Geodetic Survey, 
Public Health Service, National Guard, and the Organized Reserves. 3 ate 


Officers retired for physical disability will be paia according to degree of disability. 


BASIC ALLOWANCES FOR SUBSISTENCE 


Officers (commissioned and warrant) and aviation cadets 
Enlisted members: 


ORS este PRES eres na ee $47.88 per month 


sib Sere 935 $2.57 per day 
When assigned to duty under emergency conditions where ~ 7" : B BIE OF 00 (er npnah 


$3.42 per day (maximum rate) 
American Military Action, 1900-1953 
1900—Occupation of Puerto Rico (annexed 1899). 


5 1916—Gen. John J. Pershi i é 
1900—2,500 Marines help relieve Peking in Boxer enters Mexico to ania Vie pg 


rebellion. 1916-1924—Marines in Dominican Republic. 


1900-1902—Occupation of Cuba, 


1900-1902—Guerrilla war in Philippines. 

1903—Sailors and Marines from U. S. S. Nashville 
stop Colombian Army at Panama. 

1904—Brief intervention in Dominican Republic. 

1906-1909—Intervention in Cuba. 

1909—Brief intervention in Honduras. 

1911—Intervention (to collect customs) in Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Dominican Republic. 

1914—Marines seize Vera Cruz. 

1914—Marines enter Haiti, stay until 1934. 


1917-1918—War with Germany and its allies. 

1918-1923—Occupation of Germany. 

1922-24—Maarines in Nicaragua. 

1926-33—Marines in Nicaragua. 

1941—War with Japan, Germany, Italy and allies. 
Occupation continues in Austria. Army units are 
posted by treaty in Japan and West Germany. 

1950-1953—U. S. and other U.N. countries aid the 
Republic of Korea to repel North Korean in- 
vaders; the U. S. Navy protects Formosa. 


19th President with a military record. Over one-half of the Presidents 


Washington, Monroe, Jackson, W. H. Harrison, 


, Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Arthur, Benj. Harrison, 


uy ALE . he Black H é 
appointed military governor of Tennessee by Lincoln. Arthur was SMe al ac Oboram wae 


a quartermaster general for New 
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Scale; Navy Insignia 


NAVY and AIR FORCE 


Effective May 1, 1952. 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


Cumulative years of service 
(Rate per month, dollars) 


Basis allowance for quarters 
(Subsistence allowances on 


preceding page) 
Over Over Over Over Over Over Over Without With 
12 14 16 18 22 26 30 dependents dependents 
1,021.80 |1,021.80 {1,021.80 |1,021.80 |1,021.80 |1,021.80 |1,076.40 136.80 1 
_ 1,021.80 |1,021-.80 |1,021.80 |1,021.80 |1,021.80 |1,021.80 1,076.40 368 17190 
1,021.80 |1/021.80 |1,021.80. |1,021.80 |1,021.80 |1,021.80 |1,076.40 136.80 171.00 
850.20 2 850.20 50.20 | 850.20 | 904.80 ye 136.80 71: 
631.80 | 631.80 | 655.20 | 717.60] 748.80 | 780.00 | 811.20 119.70 136.80 
530.4! 561.60 577.20 108.40 39.60 670.80 670.8 102.60 136.80 
499.20 | 514.80 | 530. 561.60 | 577.20 | 592.80 | 592.80 94.2 119.70 
452.40 8.00 483.60 499,20 14.80 514.80 514.80 85. 102.60 
397.80 413.40 413.40 13.40 13.40 13.40 413.40 77.10 94.20 
58.8 374.40 | 374.40 | 374.40 | 374.40 | 374.40 | 374,40 68.40 85.50 
WARRANT OFFICERS 
421.20 452.40 468.00 483.60 499.20 514.80 530.40 94.20 119.70 
358.80 374.40 382.20 405.60 428.00 443.60 459.20 85.50 102.60 
335.40 | 350.00 | 357.80 | 373.40 | 389.00 | 404.60 | 420.20 77.10 94,20 
305.80 313.60 321.40 337.00 352.60 368.20 368.20 68.40 85.50 
ENLISTED PERSONNEL! Dependents 
None? One Two | Over 2 

273.00 280.80 288.60 304.20 319.80 335.40 335.40 51.30 77.10 77.10 96.90 

241.80 249.60 257.40 273.00 288.60 288.60 288.60 51.30 77.10 77.10 96.90 

2 ce 234.00 257.50 257.50 257.50 51.30 77.10 77.10 -90 


SPECIAL PAY 


Members of the uniformed 
to receive incentive pay for the pD' 
President may, in time of war, susp’ 
all hazardous duty. No member is 
same period of time. 


MONTHLY PAY FOR HAZARDOUS DUTY 
Flying duty (crew member) and Submarine Duty 


Under 2 Years Service 
(See Pay Grades listed above) 


O-8....- $155.00, W-4.....$115.00 B-7..... . $80.00 
(0 ee 150.00|/W-3..... 110.00,E-6...... 7 -00 
O-6...5- 200.00|W-2..... 105.00| E-5 i 
O-5..... 190.00|W-1....-- 100.00|\E-4. . a 5 
O-4...:. 170.00 E-3. = i 
O38... 6 145.00 E-2.. F 

O-2 0... 115.00 E-Livs..- 5 
O-l..... 100.00 


INCENTIVE PAY 
Flying duty-(mon-crew members), glider duty, 
parachute jumping duty, duty involving intimate 
contact with persons afflicted with leprosy, duty 
involving demolition of explosives, or duty at the 
Navy Deep Sea Diving School or the Navy Experi- 
mental Diving Unit or ata submarine escape train- 


ing tank. 
Officers and Warrant Officers... 
Enlisted men 


entitled to receive more than one such 


services entitled to receive basic pay shall, in addition thereto, be entitled 
erformance of hazardous duty requized 


by competent orders. The 
performance of any or 
incentive payment for 


end the payment of incentive pay for the 


COMBAT DUTY PAY 
The Combat Duty Pay Act of 1952 provides for 
combat pay at the rate of $45 per month for-all 
members and former members of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force. Marine Corps and Coast Guard for 
combat service in’ the Korean Combat Zone after 
May 31, 1950. 


MONTHLY PAY FOR SEA AND FOREIGN DUTY 
(See Pay Grades listed above) 


| iy (Pa re ere Sir ree ey ge SS $22. 
) ON oe eee Re acid cA ee Ince os; 20.00 
Rrebinii nates peas 16.00 
pO Seach 13.00 
E-3. 9.00 
E-2 8.00 
E-1 BFS = Tine Se nea ete tape sene ae canes 8.00 
MEDICAL AND DENTAL CORPS 
Commissioned officers in the Medical, Dental 


and Veterinary Corps of the Regular Army, Navy 
and Air Force and commissioned medical, dental, 
and veterinary officers of the Regular Corps of the 
Public Health Service receive special pay at the 
rate of $100 per month for each month of active 
service. 


U. S. Navy 


f gold embroidery. 


NAVY 
Stripes and corps device are 0 


Stripes 
Fleet Admiral......-. 1 twoinch with 4 one-half inch. 
Admiral ..-..--+++- 1 two inch with 3 one-half inch. 


_.1 two inch with 2 one-half inch. 


ice Admiral.. 
Sg 1 two inch with 1 one-halfinch. 


Rear Admiral 


commodore 
: (war time only)- .1twoinch. 
Captain ...-.++++-- 4 one-half inch. 
Commander .3 one-half inch. 


2 one-half inch, with 1 one quar- 
ter inch between. 

2 one-half inch. 

1 one-halfinch with 1 one quar- 
ter inch above. 


Lieut. Commander. : 


Lieutenant 
Lieutenant (j.g.)..-. 


Ensign -. 
Warrant Officers—One 12” (144" for warrant officer 
W-1) broken with 42 


Chief Warrant Officer W-4—1 break 


Insignia 

Chief Warrant Officer W-3—2 breaks, 2” apart 

Chief Warrant Officer W-2—3 breaks, 2” apart 

Warrant Officer W-1—3 breaks, 2” apart 
(on 44” gold) 

Enlisted personnel... A rating badge worn on the 


left arm, consisting of a spread eagle and chev- 
rons, with the appropriate specialty centered 


between. 
MARINE CORPS 


Marine Corps and Army have similar insignia 
except for color and fewer Marine Corps sub- 
divisions. Its distinctive cap and collar ornament 
is the combination of the American eagle, anchor 


d globe. 
ae COAST GUARD 


Coast Guard insignia follow Navy custom, with 
certain minor changes such as the officer cap in- 
signia. The Coast. Guard shield is worn on both 
sleeves of officers and on the right sleeve of all 
enlisted men. 


é 
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United States Army 
Source: Department of the Army 


3 
116,483 
111/347) 106,196) 10,600! . 

(a)Represents strength of the active Army, including Philippine Scouts, retired Regular Army 
personnel on extended active duty, and National Guard and Reserve personnel on extended active duty; 
excludes U.S. Military Academy cadets, contract surgeons, and National Guard and Reserve personnel 
not on extended active Se 

(b)Data for 1920 to 1947 inclusive include personnel in the Army Air Forces and its predecessors (Air 
Service and Air Corps); 1948 and 1949 figures consist of the total number of Army Department and 
Air Force Department military personnel assigned to organizations under the command of the United 
States Army (Army Command strength), and exclude Army Department and Air Force ent 
military personnel assigned to organizations under the command of the United States Air Force (Air 
Force Command strength); figures for 1950 and subsequent are similar in composition to 1948 and 1949 
data except that they consist entirely of Army Department personnel, inasmuch as Air Force 
Department personnel are no longer assigned to United States organizations. 

(c)Includes A nurses for all years, and commissioned officers of the Women’s Army Bie and 
the Women’s Medical Specialist Corps (dietitians, physical therapists, and occupational alists) 
for 1943 and subsequent years. 

(d)Includes Army field clerks and-field clerks, Quartermaster Corps as follows: 1920-1,929, 1925-377. 
Act of Congress approved April 27, 1926, directed the appointment as warrant officers, of field clerks 
still in active service; prior to that time they had a military status and were considered officers, but not 
commissioned officers. Also includes Women’s Army Corps warrant officers as follows: 1944-10, 1945-44, 
1946-18, 1947-5, 1948-32, 1949-23, 1950-22, 1951-39, 1952-57, 1953-55, 1954-52, 1955-48. 


EXPENDITURES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY FOR MILITARY FUNCTIONS (a) 
(in Thousands of Dollars) 


Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 

year Amount year Amount year Amount year Amount 
LD Beis $462,866 8,739 $496,075 |/1948...... $5,671,392 
RODD cacer. 2 322/682 345,274 668,586 ||1949.. 222! 15,2 
1923. ...%. 277,060 344,611 3,769,619 |/1950...... 3,987,914 
7 Cr 246,092 298,417 14,835,239 ||1951. ¢ | 7,477, 
TOS os: 251,870 269,170 42,573,034 |/1952 -| 15,705,87 
1926. ...... 267,260 365,861 49,288,936 ||1953 ‘| 16,241/694 
ty Cae 265,595 340,804 49,688,628 ||1954. | 12,9103 
DOAR s.r 292,699 381,456 27,094.110 j1985 (bd)... 8,878,570 
1)! Eee 315,374 5 432,499 8,021,938 | 


(a)Excludes expenditures for all civil functions as defined in “The Budget of the United States 
Government.’’ Data for fiscal years 1921 through 1947 include all Air Forces expenditures. Daia for 
fiscal years 1948, 1949 and 1950 represent Department of the Army expenditures only and exclude 
expenditures against direct appropriations for the Air Force; they include expenditures for direct 
and indirect support of the Air Force for 1948 and 1949, and expenditures for the indirect support of 
the Air Force for 1950. Figures obtained from the following Federal Government reports: Fiscal Year 
1920—Treasury Department, ‘‘Combined Statement of Receipts, Expenditures and Balances of the 
poasied eres em ant er et a spe 1954—successive yearly issues of ‘““The Budget 
° e Unite ates Government’’; Fiscal Year 5—Treasury Department, “Dai 
United States Treasury,’’ July 15, 1955. (b) Estimated. a = ually Statement Shee 


U. S. Army Insignia and Chevrons 


Source: Department of the Army 


Warrant offi 
Grade Insignia ge Sa 


Grade Four—Silver bar with three vertical r 

General of the Armies enamel bands Sees 
(General John J. Pershing, the only person to i i 

have held this rank, wasaiuthorikodute ar escribe peeenee Three—Silver bar with two vertical brown 
s own insignia, but never wore in exce ; 

staxs.) See a oe ag naczade Two—Gold bar with three vertical brown 
enera, Pe Silver stars an Ceete ‘ 
coat of arms of the United States in gold color SASS ece One—Gold bar with two vertical brown 
metal with shield and crest enameled 


ARMY 


General *. gnarad 7” Four silver stars Non-commissioned officers 
eutenant General..... ree silver stars Master Tr Thr y 
ce Rv arctan sees ave aes Stars arcs Sb oe ee. Cheveuns, Shale eee 
gadier Gener: me silver star First Sergeant—Three chevrons abo 
mores see “ a eee between the chevrons de re 
3 ery 
: Gold Bee tent Aes geant First Class—Three cheyrons above two 
+. Two silver bars Sergeant—Three cheyrons above one 
First Lieutenant = — ng 
Contract Surgeon ...... One silver bar Corporat; ae See 
Second Lieutenant ..... One gold bar ‘ Specialists 
Other enlisted Master Specialist—Three ares a 
Private First Class—One chevron Specialist, First Class—Two ace abate ae 
Et tene Specialist, Second Class—One are above an eagle 


Specialist, Third Class—An eagle 
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United States Air Force 


Source: Department of the Air Force 


The Army Air Forces were started Aug. 1, 1907, struck at Pearl Harbor (Dec, 7, 1941), the Army 
as the Aeronautical Division of the Signal Corps, Air Forces, ey they had been renamed ‘six months 
U. S. Army. The division consisted of one officer prerannes 3 had 10, 228 planes, of which only ern 
and two enlisted men, and it was more than a year Army’s yp aia Bagg tg id 
before it carried out its ee mission in an airplane War i Gn July, 1944), it xs Ps 79,908 all € are 
of its own. When the U. S. entered World War I aircraft and (in'May, 1945) 43,248 combat 
Git GP, Py ccet oie ve Re Ohana ee, a cage ee am 

e A men. e Air ce was es' s under 
of whom were fliers. On the day the Japanese Armed Services Unification Act of July 26, 1941, 


? USAF PERSONNEL AT HOME AND OVERSEAS—OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN 


Gontinen-| Over- Continen+ Over- : 
June 30 tal U.S. seas Total June 30 tal U. S. seas - Totalie 
(21 1S eran 40,229 10,936 SLVIGS. 111948 sok wae 268,896 118,834 987.730 
BOM, ike le 129,767 22,358 162,125 ||1949..... dea aee 293,870 125,477 
1 eee era 649,091 115,324 T6441) || TOO™-.5..0 cece =e 317,816 93,461 411,277 
SOA se pack ote 1,764,969 432,145 | 2,197,114 ||1951 628,954 159,427 788,381 
1944....... 1,037,3: 2,372,292 ||1952 723,163. 250,311 973,474 
Me, ss | 1,153,373 | 1,128,886 282,259 ||1953. 681,978 295,615 977,593 
ee ee 296,96 8,55 455,515 ||1954... 673,321 274,597 947,918 
ily See 206.226 99,601 305,827 111955 689,635 270,311 959,946 
MALE COMMISSIONED OFFICERS (COMMISSIONED AND WARRANT) 
Total ‘otal 
June 30 Ojficers USAF USAFR &; ANG & AFUS & | Warrant 
& Men (|(reg.) & RA ORC NG AUS Officers 
Ee Mania eves Sarto |La dels add 19,735 33,585 14 55 2,08. 
DOE cee csksie (sis oe «ca ghejem le 20,491 75,983 5,149 92 2,649 
ME eh ire card ays cts, sine) <texe wo en 973,474 21,510 93,106 5,740 62 4,156 
fUQES. «cece ne cee eee eee $77,593 22,664 97,105 2,841 26 994 
Dyk hae re avatine oho e a eis ed sie bet 47,918 22,853 98,008 1,632 21 3,680 
Panett ts Moe eels ee ees 1959,946 23,463 105,587 984 3,961 


‘Excludes 72 Special Project U. S. Army officers not disturbed by Component. 
FEMALE COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, AND ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


Female commissioned officers = : Enlisted personnel 

= ——| Female |———$<—$ ae 

WAF Nurses | WMSC WAC wo Total Male Female 
303 1,143 79 eetes inate 7 354,271 | 350,489 3,782 

480 2,155 BS om Wire slot es0.0 7 681,282 673.768 7,514 
2,755 124 lastoa aires 6 845,073 | 834,130 10,943 

1,023 2,963 TATE * Netients bite 6 6,824 | 835,045 11,779 
Pe eos r 5 818,166 | 808,438 9,728 

5- 822'797 | 814, 515 


United States Naval Expenditures 
Source: Department of the Navy 
ees a ne 
Aircraft 


Total Ship conversion, procurement All other 
Lhe Gndent construction and (includes Public works expenditures 
expended modernization airships) : 
94 328,819,394 $ 24,011,998 $572,503,151 $ 460,435,251 
1941; ot 5, oe7, 257, i . 957,508,251 144/810,091 361,654,524 793,624,585 
Sige 3,214,709, 044 812,728,915 975,758,503 3,159,961,117 


United States ‘Nea Personnel on Active eal 


Source: Department of the Navy (*Excludes Nurses) 


579,864 rs 660,695 
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United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 


York City. The service rendered to the nation 
th ‘Academy ed di 


e 
ee at “Duty, Honor, Country.” 


Admission to the Military Academy may be 
gained only by See to one of the 2,496 
eadetships authorized by law. Graduation of the 
senior class normally leaves a 750 vacant 
cadetships each year and candidates may be nomi- 
nated for these vacancies only during the year 

receding the admission date—the first Tuesday 

duly. The 2,496 cadetships authorized the 
Military Academy are allocated among the vari- 
ous sources of nomination as follows: 


Noncompetitive 
Representatives (4 each)............... 1,740 
BenaOrs (4 “6ach) i. cccee wee cc ee oe 

er: . 
Hawaii and Alaska, 4 each........ 8 
District. of Columbia.............. 6 
Canal Zone Government.:......... 2 
PUPTUGM ICON tina sitesi. so ON elee 4 
WIE OP TesiGential st. 2 ols: < siecle eiaae 3 23 
Competitive 
Army and Air Force: 
Regular components. ................. 90 
Reserve: components... ....... 52... 90 
(National Guard; Air National Guard: 
Army Reserve; Air Force Reserve) 
VRhvE SG arin Ee ee i Se ee ee oe ee 89 
Sons of deceased veterans.............. 40 
Honor military & honor naval schools... 40 
PNRM. ore aha eiekth Stersie as fe aa we s/s 2,496 


For each vacancy from a State or Congressional 
District 4 candidates may be nominated: a prin- 
cipal, a first alternate, a second alternate, and a 
third alternate. The selection of these candidates 
is left to the Senator or Representative. 

Candidates must be U. S. citizens, between 17 
and 22 years of age, good moral character, and 
must never have been married. After being desig- 
nated candidates, they take three types of examina- 
tion: mental, medical, and physical aptitude. 
They must establish their mental qualification 
for admission by their performance on the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance 
Examination Board and, unless exempted because 
of an acceptable college certificate, on the Inter- 
mediate Mathematics and English Composition 
achievement tests of the College Board. 

Noncompetitive (Congressional) candidates may 
offer as qualification for admission their scores 
on the regular December, January, March or 
May College Board series of examinations; all 
competitive candidates, however, must take the 
March tests of the year of admission. All candi- 
dates must qualify in U. S. history, either by 


regular March College 
installations throughout the country; the March 
College Board ee therefore the series recom- 


results and their eligibili mn. 
found eligible report to West Point on the first 
Tuesday of July. Upon admission each cadet takes 
the oath of allegiamce and agrees to serve as a 
commissioned officer for not less than 3 years 
immediately following graduation. - 

In effect, all cadets are granted full four-year 
scholarships since all expenses necessary to the 
education and training of cadets at the U. S. 
Military Academy are borne by the Government. 
Cadets, as members of the Regular Army, receive 
pay and allowances as provided by law (current- 
ly $111.15 per month, plus $1.35 per day for 
rations). From this pay, cadets are required to 
purchase uniforms, textbooks, meals and some 
incidental items. To defray the cost of the initial 
issues of uniforms and equipment a deposit of 
$300 is normally required. 

Summer periods are primarily devoted to prac- 
tical military instruction but approximately 4 
weeks’ leave is granted cadets each summer after 
completion of their first year. The academic year 
runs from September through May and aside from 
a choice of language the curriculum is prescribed. 
Upon successful completion of the 4-year course, 
the graduate receives the degree of Bachelor of 
Science and is commissioned a 2d Lieutenant in 
the Regular Army or Air Force. 

In addition to the 2,496 designated cadets, the 
Secretary of the Army is authorized to permit not 
exceeding four Filipinos (one for each entering 
Class), to be designated by the President of the 
Republic of the Philippines, to receive instruction 
at_ the United States Military Academy. 

The act of June 26, 1946 (as amended) au- 
thorizes the President of the United States to 
permit not exceeding 20 persons at a time from 
the Latin American republics and Canada to re- 
ceive instruction at the Academy, provided not 
more than three from any one country are there 
at the same time. 

Citizens of other foreign countries have been per- 
mitted from time to time to attend the Military 
Academy upon specific authorization of the United 
States Congress in each case but are not entitled 
by reason of their graduation therefrom to appoint- 
ment to any office or position in the United States. 

The Superintendent of the Military Academy 
is Lt. Gen. Blackshear M. Bryan, U.S.A.: the 
Dean of the Academic Board is Brig. Gen. Harris 
Jones, U.S.A.; the Commadant of Cadets is Brig. 
Gen. Edwin J. Messinger, U.S.A. 

Requests for information and for the Military 
Academy Catalogue should be addressed to the 
abet U. S. Military Academy, West Point, 


United States Naval Academy at Annapolis 


The United States Naval Academy for the train- 
ing of midshipmen was opened at Annapolis, Md., 
Oct. 10, 1845. Its main grounds cover over 180 
acres and in other parts of Maryland it maintains 
@ rifle range and a dairy farm of large acreage. 
Its stately buildings for instruction and residence 
were completed about 1910. They are topped by 
the Naval Academy Chapel, which is dominated 
by a dome. It was opened in 1908 and the enlarged 
nave was completed in 1940. In 1913 the body of 
John Paul Jones, America’s first great naval 
fighter, was brought from Paris and placed in the 
erypt of the Chapel. 

Midshipmen: are appointed as follows: 5 for each 
senator, representative, delegate in Congress and 
the Vice President; 5 from the District of Colum- 
bia, 5 from Puerto Rico, nominated by the resident 
commissioner; 4 from the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, appointed by the President and 1 from the 
Canal Zone. Also annually 75 from the United 
States at large appointed by the President; 160 
from the Navy and Marine Corps; 160 from the 
Naval Reserve and the Marine Corps Reserve; 20 
from honor military schools and Naval Reserve 
Officers Training Corps. 


The President may appoint not more t 
midshipmen- at large from among the Tone a 
members of both sexes of the land and naval 
forces who were killed or acquired fatal wounds or 
diseases in the two world wars and during other 
periods; also one midshipman from Puerto Rico 
who was born there. The President also is au- 
thorized to appoint midshipmen at large from 
among the sons of persons awarded the Medal of 
Honor by Congress. In the event of vacancies and 
availability of accommodations the Secretary of the 
Navy may nominate candidates recommended by 
une pera from among regular nomi- 
nated and qu: ed candidat 
vai ee es who were on the 

Also, not more than 20 may be appointed 
other American republics and Canada. witth oe 
more than 3 from any one country. 

Candidates must be not less than 17 nor more 
than 22 years old on July 1 of the year they enter 
and all except a limited number authorized from 
foreign countries must be citizens of the United 
States. They may qualify for admission by (a) 
passing a regular entrance examination; (b) pre- 
senting an acceptable ‘secondary school certificate 


a it ‘ese Sey 


i 


appoin' 
Aptitude Test of the Naval Academy. 
candidate must be not less than 5 ft. 4 in. 


i 
ff 


tall, with a minimum weight of 112 Ibs. He is re- 

- quired to deposit $100 after passing examinations 

and before appointment. This amount is supple- 

mented by an entrance credit of $600 upon admis- 
sion, making $700 available for uniforms, 

books, etc. The $600 is repaid by deductions from 

the midshipman’s pay, which is $1,333.80 a year. 

* The candidate must make an engagement, with 


will be discharged. 


United States 


The United States Coast Guard is responsible 
for a wide range of duties which are concerned 
with maintaining safety and order upon the high 
seas and navigable waters subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States. The primary purpose 
of most of these duties is to prevent loss of life 
and property due to unsafe or illegal practices. 
The maintenance of safety and order is not limited 
to enforcement of laws. The Coast Guard also 
directs a program of education among ship 
operators and boatmen, and enlists their co- 
operation in the prevention of marine casualties. 
This role includes maintenance of more than 37,000 
aids to navigation—lighthouses, buoys, bells, ete.— 
along 40,000 miles of waters; lifesaving activities; 
removal of derelicts and other menaces to navi- 
gation; marine inspection; ice-breaking; medical 
aid to seamen; law enforcement on the high seas 
and navigable waters of the United States and in 
Alaska; the prevention of smuggling; patrol of the 
North Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea to regulate 
the taking of fur-bearing sea mammals and fish; 
aid during flood and hurricanes; maintenance of 
the International Ice Patrol to report the amount 
of iceberg drift for the benefit of vessels crossing 
the North Atlantic; maintaining ocean weather 
stations; and supervising the engagement, records 
and discipline of officers and seamen serving in the 
Merchant Marine. To carry out its man func- 
tions, the Coast Guard has a fleet of 27 larger 
vessels of various types and 126 aircraft. 

The Coast Guard is administered by the Com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard, at Headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., through a field organization of 
12 District Coast Guard Offices in the continental 
United States, Hawaii and Alaska. A military ser- 
vice constituting a branch of the armed forces of 
the United States at all times the Coast Guard 
operates us a service of the Treasury except when 
operating as a service of the Navy. 

Coast Guard beginnings date from Aug. 4, 1790 
when an Act of Congress, written to enforce the 
Customs Laws, provided for the building of ‘‘ten 
boats” to protect the revenue. These came to be 
known as the Revenue-Marine, later known as the 
Service. The present name of the 
organization dates from Jan. 28.° 1915, when the 


Coast Guard was consolidated ( 
the Lo Later neae Service and again on Fe vas | 
‘unctions of the Bureau of Marine Inspection 
and Wavigation were transferred to the Coast 
- is addition 
means that the Service now furthers safety at 
the construction and 
ships and by exercising 
plinary controls over their personnel. 
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limited num! 
U. S. Air Big bs 
Eni r ements may be obtained from 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel, t of 
the Navy, W: D. C., or the United States 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. The Commandant 
of ipmen is Captain R. T. 8, Keith, USN, 
and the tendent of the Naval Academy is 


Rear Admiral Walter F. Boone, USN. 


U. 8. NAVAL ACADEMY MUSEUM 

The Museum is a department of the Academy 
under a director and is intended to inspire mid- 
shipmen with appreciation of American naval tra~ 
ditions and sacrifices. It contains many 
documents, including contracts for building the 
original Navy; letters of John Paul Jones; me- 
morials of the steamboat inventors John Fitch, 
James Rumsey and Robert Fulton; a ship model 
collection donated by Col. H. H. Rogers; historical 
paintings by Edward Moran; the Beverly R. Rob- 
inson collection of 1,044 naval prints and many 
objects associated with important naval events. 


Coast Guard 


To meet wartime exigencies, various groups were 
formed to augment the regular Coast Guard per- 
sonnel, but these had been reduced on June 30, 
1954 to about 29,000 officers and men in the regular 
establishment. Detailed to the Coast Guard from 
the Public Health Service were 32 doctors, 47 dental 
officers, one scientist officer, one sanitary engineer 
and 8 nurses, besides 59 physicians serving part 
time. Authorized civilian employees were 4,963. 

Chief among the groups organized for the war 
emergency was the Coast Guard Reserve, a mili- 
tary supplement similar to the United States 
Naval Reserve. By an amendment to the act s- 
tablishing the Reserve, a Women’s Reserve, known 
as the Spars, also was organized. Nearly 
9,000 enlisted Spars and 1,000 Spar officers served 
during World War Il. The Women’s Reserve was 
reactivated during 1951, being limited to former 
members after being demobilized in 1945. 

The Coast Guard Auxiliary is a nonmilitary 
organization administered by the Commandant, 
with 13,000 members in 421 communities. Its pri- 
mary activity is to assist the Coast Guard in the 
promotion of safety and efficiency in the opera- 
tion of small boats. 

Training facilities include a recruit receiving 
center at Cape May, N. J., various service schools 
for enlisted men, and the Coast Guard Academy 
in New London, Conn., for officer candidates. 

The Search and Rescue Agency (formerly Air- 
Sea) established at the request of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff (Feb., 1944) has the Commandant of the 
Coast Guard as its head, assisted by a board of 
representatives from the Army and Navy. 

The Coast Guard maintained over 37,000 aids to 
navigation (lightships, lighthouses, buoys, day- 
marks, fog signals and radio beacons). In July 
1955 49 Loran stations were being operated by the 
Coast Guard and 197 radio and radar beacons were 
being operated on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
and in Hawaii, Puerto Rico and Alaska. The scien- 
tific improvements of radio and radar being applied 
now to peacetime aids have names coined from 
their description, for example: ANRAC control 
station (Aids to Navigation RAdio Controlled), 
which is a radio device to light and extinguish 
electric lights and operate fog signals; LORAN 
radio transmitting station (LOng Range Aid Navi- 
gation), first used during the war to obtain longi- 
tude and latitude positions; RACON station 
(RAdar beaCONs), which gives distance and 
pearing of an airplane or ship within 120 miles. 

The Coast Guard operates nearly 16,000 miles 
of land telephone lines and submarine cables, con- 
necting lifeboat stations, lighthouses and other 
units. The facilities include radio traffic sta- 
tions and air radio stations. 


U. S. Coast Guard Academy 


The United States Coast Guard Academy, New 
London, Conn., was founded in 1876. The adminis- 
tration building is named Hamilton Hall in honor 
of Alexander Hamilton, first Secretary of the 
Treasury, who founded the Coast Guard (1790). 

The Academy’s four-year course embraces engi- 
neering, military science, cultural and other pro- 
fessional subjects. Cadets are paid $973 a year 
with rations and are credited with the sum of $600 


to defray the cost of their initial clothing and 
equipment, this sum to be deducted subsequently 
from their pay. In addition each cadet upon ap- 
pointment is required to deposit $100 with the 
Superintendent of the Academy to help defray ad- 
ditional clothing and equipment costs. 

Upon graduation, a Cadet is commissioned by the 
President as an Ensign in the Coast Guard, re- 
ceiving the same pay and allowances as an officer 
of similar rank in the Army, Navy or Marines. 
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United States Air Force Academy 


The United States Air Force Academy, estab. 
1954, is located at Lowry Air Force Base, Denver, 
Colo,, and will move to a permanent site at the 
foot of the Rocky Mountains,.8 miles north of 
Colorado Springs, when sufficient buildings are 
completed there. 

The Academy is the culmination of dreams of 
farsighted airmen like Generals Mitchell, Arnold, 
Spaatz and Vandenberg, who recognized the need 
for a separate academy to train future air com- 
manders long before the Air Force became an 
autonomous service. 

The first class of approximately 300 cadets be- 
gan training on July 11, 1955. The second class 
of approx. 300 will he admitted July 9, 1956. 

Requirements for admission to the Academy 
differ from civilian colleges in that each pros- 
pective cadet must first be nominated as a candi- 
date under one or more of the categories listed 
below. Final selections are made by the Air Force. 
Approximately 85% of the cadets entering in 
July, 1956, will obtain their nominations through 
Congressional sources. 

Each Senator and Representative is authorized 
to nominate 10 candidates. If nominated by a 
Senator, the candidate’s residence may be any- 
where in the state. If nominated by a Repre- 
sentative, the candidate must be a resident of 
his Congressional District. 

The number of competitive vacancies: Con- 
gressional, 255; Vice Presidential, 1; Presidential, 
13; Regular Components, 13; Reserve Components, 
13; Sons of Deceased Veterans, 5. There will be 
@ number of non-competitive vacancies for sons 
of Medal of Honor winners. 

No vacancies for the class entering in 1956 exist 
for residents of the District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
Alaska, Puerto Rico or the Canal Zone. 

A candidate must be at least 17 years of age 
and must not have reached his 22nd birthday by 
July 1 of the year in which he enters. He must 
be a male citizen’ of the United States, of good 
moral character, and must never have been mar- 
ried. He should be at least 5 ft. 4 in., but not 
more than 6 ft. 4 in. tall. 

After nomination, the candidate must take the 
following examination and tests at Air Force 
installations: the Air Force medical examination 
for flying training and the Air Force pilot aptitude 
and observer aptitude test. The college entrance 
examination board test will also be administered 
in the applicant’s community. In the competitive 
selection consideration is also given to the candi- 
date’s character, leadership potential, academic 


participation in 
trance 


ination must nominating 
authority to the Air Force Academy Appointment 
Branch, Headquarters, USAF, Washington iB 
D. C. not later than January 31. Applicants for 
the Regular and Reserve Component vacancies 
must submit their applications to their organiza- 
tional commanders on er before November 30, of 
any year preceding the class they wish to enter. 
Applicants for Vice Presidential vacancies mail 
complete information, to the Vice President, 
Washington, D. C., requesting nomination. Appli- 
cants for Presidential, Sons of Deceased Veterans, 
and Sons of Medal of Honor vacancies should mail 
complete information to the Appointment Branch 
in Washington, requesting nomination. Sons of 
Medal of Honor winners who meet requirements 
may be admitted without regard to vacancies. 
These candidates are required to qualify on en- 
trance examinations. 

Upon admission to the Academy, each cadet is 
required to sign an oath of allegiance and an 
obligation to serve as a commissioned officer in 
the Regular Air Force for not less than 3 con- 
secutive years upon graduation. Summer periods 
at the Academy are primarily devoted to military 
training, flying training, and physical training 
but approximately 4 weeks’ leave is granted cadets 
each summer after the first year. The academic 
year runs from September through May. 

Upon admission the cadet deposits $300 to be 
credited to his account to cover part of the cost 
of equipment and uniforms. Cadets are paid 
$111.15 per month and an allowance for food. 
From this the Cadets pay for food, books, cloth- 
ing, and all personal expenses. Quarters and 
medical attention are provided. Upon successful 
completion of the four-year course, the graduate 
receives a Bachelor of Science degree, an Ob- 
server’s rating and a commission as a 2nd Lieu- 
tenant in the Regular Air Force. 

The 296 cadets in the first class of the Academy 
chose the falcon as the symbol of the Academy. 

The Superintendent of the Academy is Lt. Gen. 
H. R. Harmon, USAF. The Dean of Faculty is 
Brig. Gen. Don Z. Zimmerman, USAF. The Com- 
mandant of Cadets is Brig. Gen. Robert M. Still- 
man, USAF. 


Peak Strength of Armed Forces in World War II 


Source: Department of the Arm 


Excludes strength of underground and 


y 
of puppet powers employed by Allied and Axis Powers 


AXLS 
LOS RSet! BNL ee ae 12,500,000, Egypt... 0... vu. cent 54,000 
United States*. 21121: 12,300,000 | Irags.os 62, 2c 2 oT 47,000 | GeFmany (incl. Austria) . 10,200,000 
United Kingdom. ..... 5,120,000 | Norway.............. ;0005! Japan ss S..0-cc cetaceans 6,095,000 
PPARCC! Ss sicavk cals as ss 000;000)f Peru ay. ose 8s stew ose cs 40,000 | Italy Gin 
China, (Nationalist) 1! 3'800/000 | Ethiopia, _ 2110171777 38,000 Boe OUR TSE? BES Se 3,750,000 
WN NY. « aioe, 150,000 | Albania....0020.221 25,000 | Rumania........,.... 600,000 

China (Communist).... 1,200,000 | Denmark............. 25,000 | Bulgaria 450,000 
Poland 1,000,000 | Cuba... 2... lice. 20,000 | yy OPA te arg aS : 
Turkey .000 | Colombia... 2222222122 19,000 | “~UnBAary........ 2... 350,000 
Canada 780,000 | Venezuela............. ,000 | Finland..........cc000 250.000 
Australia, 680,000 | Uruguay............ 11,000 | siam : 
Belgium... 50,000 | Paraguay 10/000 a rermcelstviaievetecate eeeee 126,500 
Yugoslavia. . . H Bolivia. . 10,000 
Greece....... 414,000 | Kcuador. . . 9,000 NEUTRALS 
Evetbetingds ce pe ee pay Guateasia: 6,000 

RADY Teife yee die Fi ominican 
Philippines.......... «. 200,000 tees SePaD 3000 ROAD. ‘sconr ata nannies S50/000s 
Argentina... ioc eee 160,000 Nicaragua 3,500 Switzerland. ......... . 650,000 
New Zealand. ......... 157.000 | BI Salvador........... 3,500 | Sweden 
Crecnosiovakia. “=<... 150,000 | BL Salvad 3,500 | Sweden. ... .. setresess 350,000 

nion of South Africa, . 0 Ue eerie prepa aS CS ks 

HOU occ ede 130'000 Liberla.....5......... 1,000 ee lwag a aka pe. OOD 
VERIO Rist, 1h) che. 70,000 ; Luxembourg. ........ : 1,000 | Afghanistan........ : 92,000 
COM> ee eee 60,000 ' Costa Rica............ 500 ! Saudi Arabia.......... 8,000 


*Peak Strength of Army in World War II—May 31, 1945—8,291,336. 
of Army overseas at peak of deployment in 1945—April 30, 1945—66 per cent. 
Marine Corps Personnel on Active D 


Approximate proportion 


uty 


Source: Department of the Navy (Navy Comptroller) 


Yr., June 30 jOfficers| Enl. 0. C. | Total || Yr., June 30 |Officers| Eni. 0. C Total 
19,380 |]1948......... 6,907 | 78,081 

17,260 |]1949. 1.12727! 7,260 | 78,715 |... 25 Be'96e 

: 1950.25 cece ee 7,254 | 67,025 [( 221221) 7427 

1816 308,523 |/1951.. 2.1.1, »150 |177,470 |... . 2. 21192620 

7,526 |475,604 ||1052. 010 16,413 |215,554 |... 127° 31,967 

:755. |474,680 ||1953...... 21 18,731 |230,488 | 2.117." 249'219 

ee ve 155,642 |/1954.... | 18,593 |205,275 |........|293'g68 

Bete 93.053 ||1955 (est.).....| 18.417 |186,753 {2.1112 1[205°170 
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Women’s Branches of the U. S. Military Service 


WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS, REGULAR ARMY 

Col. Irene O. Galloway, GS, Director, the 
ee abbccpor ete aah Cc. i 

e Regular 

estab. 1948, grew out or the Women’s 


Auxiliary Corps 
of the WAC is to make ayaila 
the skills and knowledge of women and to con- 
stitute a nucleus for rapid expansion in case of 
a national emergency. Enlistment is open to all 
women between 18 and 34, inclusive, who are 
high school graduates or have successfully com- 
pen the General Educational Development Test, 
igh school level, are citizens of U. S. or have 
first papers, are single and without dependents 
under 18. The training program consists of 8 
weeks’ basic training followed by 6 to 16 weeks of 
specialist training for new recruits. Graduates of 
accredited colleges and universities are eligible 
to apply for direct commissions contingent upon 
successful completion of the WAC Officer Basic 
Course of 20 weeks. Qualified enlisted women may 
be commissioned upon acceptance for and comple- 
tion of the Officer Candidate Course of 17 weeks, 
Regular Army administrative and technical schools 
are open to WAC officers and enlisted women. 
With the exception of combat training, instruc- 
tion for Wacs parallels that for men. 

The first permanent home of WAC, Fort McClel- 
lan, Ala., was opened June 28, 1954. 

ARMY NURSE CORPS 
REGULAR ARMY AND RESERVE 

Col. Inez Haynes, Chief. Main Navy Bldg., 
Washington, D. p 

The Army Nurse Corps, oldest of all women’s 


Army Nurse Section in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Current strength is approximately 4,800. 
To be eligible for a commission in the Army 


chool, Brooke Army Medical Center, Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas, for nurses without prior service. 


ARMY WOMEN’S MEDICAL SPECIALIST CORPS 

Colonel Harriet S. Lee, Chief. Main Navy Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

WMSC, RA, was estab. as an Officer Corps of 
the Regular Army, including members of the 
U. S. Army Reserve. It is composed of dietitians, 
physical and occupational therapists. 

Regular Army applicants must be citizens, un- 
married and without dependents under 18, have 
a bachelor’s degree from a college approved by 
the Dept. of the Army, and have completed a 
course their medical specialty. Applicants with 
academic degrees may enroll in professional train- 
ing courses of the Army Medical Service. In addi- 
tion to 12-month dietetic and physical therapy 
courses conducted at Arm Medical Service in- 
stallations, a 9-month clin cal affiliation program 
is available to students who have completed the 
didactic portion of an occupational therapy course 
in an approved college or university. 

The Chief of the Corps holds the temporary 
rank of colonel and the chiefs of the three 
specialist sections are temporary lieutenant col- 
onels. Other members serve in grades from 
second lieutenant to major. 

WOMEN IN THE MEDICAL SERVICE 

Qualified women may become commissioned of- 
ficers in the Medical Services of the Army, Navy 
and Air Force comparable to male commissioned 
officers. They will have similar pay, allowances and 
opportunities for advancement. 


WOMEN IN REGULAR NAVY 
NAVAL RESERVE 
Capt. Louise Kathleen Wilde, Asst. Chief for 
Women, Bureau 2 Naval Personnel, Navy Dept., 
shington, D. C. 
Withe eeriods of enlistment of women in the 
Regular Navy and Naval Reserve are the same as 
for male enlisted members of the Navy. All pro- 
visions of the law relating to pay, leave, money 
allowances and other benefits and emoluments of 
male personnel of the Navy ate applicable to wom- 
en personnel of the Navy. However, husbands of 
women in the Navy will not be considered de- 
pendents unless they are in fact dependent on 
their wives for their chief support. 


AND 


Women are not assigned to duty in aircraft 
engaged to combat missions nor on vessels of the 
Navy except hospital ships and naval transports. 

NURSE CORPS, U. S. N, and U. S, N. BR. 

Capt. W. Leona Jackson, NC, USN, Director, 
Bureau of Medicine & Surgery, Navy. Dept., 
Washington, D. C. 

The Nurse Corps, U.-S. Navy, was_established 
1908. In 1947 the corps became a staff corps and 
its members commissioned officers. The law cre=- 
ated the Nurse Corps Reserve to reinforce active 
service in emergenc: It authorizes 6 nurses for 
1,000 of Navy and Marine Corps personnel. Peak 
strength of regular and reserve corps reached 
11,086 on active duty in 1945. 

Navy Nurses give professional nursing care and 
instruct hospital corpsmen. Nurses serve in hos- 

itals and pensaries at home and abroad, on 

ospital ships and transports, with the Military 
Sea Transport Service (MSTS) and the Military 
Air Transport Service (MATS). 

Applicants for the regular and reserve corps must 
be registered professional nurses who can meet the 
physical, mental, moral and professional standards 
required, initial appointments are made 
the reserve corps and members are permitted to 
transfer to the regular corps later providing they 
meet the qualifications. Appointments in the Re~ 
serve are made in the rank of ensign, lieutenant 
(j.g.), and lieutenant, depending on experience and 
nee ‘Applications must be received by the Bureau 
of Navy Personnel’ before the applicant reaches 
age 3915. 

WOMEN IN THE U. S. AIR FORCE 

Col. Phyllis D. S. Gray, Director, Headquarters, 
USAF, Washington, D. C. 

A law passed in 1948 authorized enlistment and 
appointment of qualified women in the USAF. 
Currently, single women who are American citi- 
zens, high school graduates or the equivalent, 
between 18 and 34 inclusive and have no de- 
pendents under J8 are eligible for enlistment. 
Parental consent is required for those under 21. 
A woman of over 34 with prior service in the 
‘Armed Forces is eligible for enlistment if her age 
does not exceed 35 plus the years of prior service 
completed since 1943. Enlistment periods are for 
3, 4 and 6 years. Duty assignments are spread 
over 32 different career fields. 

Civilians and enlisted women between the ages 
of 2014 and 2645 may apply to attend Officer 
Candidate School at Lackland Air Force Base, 
Texas. Civilian applicants are required to have 
a baccalaureate degree but enlisted women who 
are high school graduates may he eligible, al- 
though some college education is preferable. 


AIR FORCE NURSE CORPS 

Colonel Verena M. Zeller, Chief, Office of the 
Surgeon General, USAF, Washington 25, D. C. 

The Air Force Nurse Corps was established in 
1949 as a division of the Air Force Medical 
Service and serves on a worldwide basis. The 
majority of Air Force Nurses are on duty in Air 
Force hospitals as general duty staff nurses, 
anesthetists, operating-room supervisors, admini- 
strators, teachers and psychiatric nurses. A limited 
number are enrolled in military or civilian insti- 
tutions for advanced professional training, while 
others are assigned to Flight Nursing in air 
evacuation of patients. Two nurses have received 
the Distinguished Flying Cross, one posthumously. 
The 1453rd Medical Air Evacuation Squadron was 
awarded the Meritorious Unit Commendation for 
outstanding service from June 28 to Dec. 31, 1950, 
when it evacuated 16,604 casualties from the Far 
East to military hospitals in the United States. 
The 801st Medical Air Evacuation Squadron re- 
ceived the Distinguished Unit Citation for heroism 
following the invasion at Inchon and the battle 
of Seoul. 

An applicant must be a female citizen, between 
21 and 40 years of age (with no dependents under 
18); be physically and professionally qualified to 
perform nursing duties, be a graduate of a 
school of nursing acceptable to the Surgeon 
General, USAF, and sere registered in one 
state or territory or District of Columbia. The 
rank she receives at entrance depends on pro- 
fessional experience and educational background. 
All initial appointments are in the Air Force 
Reserve and appointments to the Regular Air 
Force are made from Reserve applicants who are 
single, between 21 to 30 years old and are cur- 
rently serving on extended active duty. Air Force 
Nurses enjoy the full privileges, rank and pay 
of an officer in the USAF. 

AIR FORCE WOMEN’S 
MEDICAL SPECIALIST CORPS 

Col. Miriam E. Perry. Chief, Office of the Sur- 
geon General, Hq USAF, Washington, D. C. 

WMSC, USAF, was organized when the USAF 
Medical Service was established in 1949, It is an 
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Officers corps of dietitians, physical therapists and 
occupational therapists. 

An applicant must first be commissioned in the 
United States Air Force Reserve. If qualified, she 
may apply after 6 months of extended active duty 
for a commission in the Regular Air Force. 

To be appointed as a 2nd lieutenant in the Re- 
serve, a dietitian must possess a bachelor’s degree 
from an accredited college or university with a 
major either in foods and nutrition or in institu- 
tion management. In addition, she must have 
completed an approved hospital dietetic internship 
or have had 3 years acceptable hospital experience. 
For a Reserve appointment, a physical therapist 
must have a minimum of 90 semester hours in an 
accredited college or university, and must also have 
completed.an approved training course in physical 
therapy. For Reserve appointment, an occupation- 
al therapist must have a minimum of 60 semester 
hours in an accredited college or university and be 
a graduate of an approved School of Occupational 
Therapy. An applicant who meets certain require- 
ments as to education and experience may be ap- 
pointed in a higher grade. i 7 

Individuals who have the basic educational and 
general qualifications for appointment in the Regu- 
lar Air Force may be commissioned as 2nd lieuten- 
ants in the Reserve for the purpose of completing 
a hospital dietetic internship, physical therapy 
training or occupational therapy training (not 
to exceed 12 months). 4 

To be eligible for a Reserve commission, appli- 
cant must be a female citizen, physically and edu- 
cationally qualified, between 21 and 40 years of 


age and have no dependents under 18. For a Regu- 
lar commission, applicant must 
ecient crinine be ning: 
rofess: 
dependents pag rd and be ee for ae 
ew 


Corps. 
WOMEN MARINES 


Mating Come Wamningiake De ae ae = 
e Corps, Was: ; es 

Women Marines, recognized since 1918, were 
authorized as regulars by the Women’s Armed 
Services Integration Act of 1948. Women must be 
18 to 31 years of age for enlistment and 21 for 
commissioning; must be single upon en the 
Marine Corps but may marry while on duty. 
Women who marry may be released from service 
after serving a prescribed tour of duty subsequent 
to_recruit or officer training. 

Recruits receive 8 weeks of training at Parris 
Island, S. _C. Officer training is conducted at 
Quantico, Va., for meritorious enlisted women 
and college students or graduates who attend a 
12 weeks’ course in the Women Officers Training 
Class before commissioning. 

At the end of 1955, approximately 2,200 Women 
Marines were serving on active duty at post and 
stations throughout the country, including Wash- 
ington, D. C. and San Francisco, Calif., at Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii, and in Italy and France. 


The United States Marine Corps 


The U. S. Marine Corps, one of the nation’s 
armed services, dating from Nov. 10, 1775, has 
emphasized its role as a force in readiness by con~ 
tinuing throughout 1955 its development of new 
tactics and techniques for amphibious warfare in 
an atomic age. } 

Lt. Gen. Randolph McC. Pate was appointed by 
President Hisenhower to succeed Gen. Lemuel C. 
Shepherd, Jr., on Jan. 1, 1956, as Commandant 
of the Marine Corps. Gen. Pate’s appointment is 
for 2 years. 

One highlight of 1955 was redeployment of the 
First Marine Division to the United States in 
March after nearly 5 years in Korea, 3 of them 
in front-line combat. In World War II and the 
Korean fighting, the division earned 5 Presidential 
Unit Citations. : 

Average strength of the Marine Corps in 1955 
approximated 207,000 officers and enlisted per- 
sonnel, including about 2,200 Women Marines. 
The authorized strength remains at a minimum 
of 3 divisions and 3 aircraft wings. One division 
and one wing are in the Far East, 

The Marine Corps took part in the May, 1955, 
atomic tests at Desert Rock, Nev. Helicopter- 
borne troops of a Marine ground-air experimental 
force carried out an assault exercise on an ob- 
jective that had been hit by an actual atomic 
explosion. eae amphibious exercises were also 
conducted in the Far East in 1955, as well as in 
North Carolina and California. 

The Marine Corps’ functions as a professional 
fighting laboratory in peacetime were in evidence 
through the year. New weapons included Ontos, 
an anti-tank vehicle carrying 6 106mm recoilless 
rifles. A new inflatable reconnaisance boat of 
rubberized nylon built to carry 9 men, were made 
available to the operating forces while experiments 


continued with a larger type. Experiments were 
also continued with the lightweight geodesic 
domes, which except for the largest sizes are fully 
portable by helicopter. The domes are expected 
to solve many problems of military shelter in the 
field. Logistically, the Marine Corps pioneered 
the development of a bulk fuel supply system for 
ey Se assault, using non-rigid rubberized 
anks. : 

A major development of 1955 in Marine Corps 
aviation was the unveiling of an all-weather air 
support system. Use of radar guidance enables 
planes fiying blind, and releasing their bombs 
automatically, to hit their targets with excellent 
accuracy. Tested in Korean combat, this is de- 
scribed as the most practical all-weather method 
veh ot tee “i t 

rs arine Corps trainees under the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955 were enlisted in September. 
Such recruits will serve for 6 months, then be in 
ee Carne Reese an additional 714 
ars. c training is given at Parris Is 
S._C., and San Diego, Calif. aa: 

Marine air and ground units participated with 
other services and agencies in aiding flood-stricken 
areas in the northeastern United States and on 
the Gulf Coast of Mexico after the hurricanes 
ee eens ee ae September, Marines 

p Pendleton fou South 
forest ares for : ays. 3 ern California 
ajor Marine bases in the United State: 
at Quantico, Va.; Cherry Point and Camp. tee 
jeune, N. C.; Parris Island, S. C.; Miami, Fla.: 
El Toro, Camp Pendleton and San Diego, Calif. 
In Hawaii, Marines are stationed at Kaneohe Bay 
on the Island of Oahu. They also serve in Japan 
on Okinawa, with the various fleets and naval 
bases, with U. S. embassies, at NATO and U. N 
installations, Aiea 


United States Merchant Marine Academy 


The United States Merchant, Marine Academy— 
the fourth permanent Federal Academy for officer 
training—has a complement of 800 Cadet-Midship- 
men from every state in the Union, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Alaska, the Canal Zone, Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico. 

On completion of courses, graduate Cadet-Mid- 
shipmen are examined for their original Merchant 
Marine license as deck or engineer officers in any 
ship in the United States Merchant Marine. Gradu- 
ates also receive a bachelor of science degree and 
commissions as Officers in the United States Naval 
Reserve and in the United States Maritime Service. 

The course of the Cadet Corps is four years 
and consists of one year as Fourth Classman at 
the Academy; one year as Third Classman aboard 
a ship and two years as Second and First Class- 
man at the Academy. 

Appointment of candidates is governed by a state 
and territory quota system based on population. A 
candidate must possess a minimum of 15 units 
from accredited schools and pass a nation-wide 
competitive examination as well as a rigid U. S. 
Bay Secer Pe ce aos Examinations 

up and grade competent co = 
trance authorities. sf “4 mite 

A candidate must be a male citizen of the 


Requests for further information 

tions for appointment as Cadet-Midshipman pa cay 

Reems er A the Maritime Training Officer, 

ington 5, ‘. meee Dept. of Commerce, Wash- 
€ Academy at Kings Point, N. y. 

the estate of Walter P. Chrysler, is altucia oy 

ee ae st BODE Island near the conflu- 

covers és acres. ound and the East River and 
€ Superintendent of th 

Admiral Gordon McLintock, vsMe” Sieg 
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World War I Debt Owed U. S. as of June 30, 1955 


Source: Treasury Department 
Indebtedness 


Total Principal Interest Total 
Country Indebtedness = Payments 
Due and Due and 
Unpaid! Unmatured Unpaid! 

Armenia, $33,371,038 tbe tA Dy eal eecee as $21,411;120 |}, .3).7. 2 Ane 
Austria? 26,024,539 14,506,338 $11,474,142 ,058 2, 
ae 5 586,739,077 120,900,000 279,780,000. 186,059,077 ener aed 
Czechoslovakia. . m 220,947,194 53,071,108 112,170,000 55,706,085 134, 
PRtORI RS orig thee toes 330,217,000 3,909,012 12,557,000 13,750,987 »248,4 
uty UND EN cs ee Sean el Saas BROOD E DLL el ititcm siete «cm 6,649,280 5312,230 11,122,332 
PEODE cts yin cca tore ace 2 5,473,400,126 | 1,354,596,216 | 2,509,053,783 | 1,609,750,126 486,075,891 
Great Britain........... 7,934,659,301 | 1,015,000,000 | 3,353,000,000 | 3,566,659,301 | 2,024,854,297 

PEOCO cicis phew setae oars oh 41,231,935 19,441,000 12,075,000 9,715,935 4,127,056 
PUR BONY Ss here eyes rants 33, & 422,570 1,485,990 1,496,079 556,919 
HA saan ie wang ees ets 2,126,939,659 438,400,000 | 1,566,500,000 122,039,659 100,829,880 
SCN. LaRosa een 312,507,160 1,606,764 5,272,700 5,627,695 761,549 
PS erence ain cis SSM I Bere etre Sais, Neutra, hol byf wis Tard atl ns de, aro"ey adnten«, sasha fie en's Lach en eR 36,471 
Lithuania. . 311,219,814 1,421,085 4,776,597 5,022,132 1,237,956 
PU CRT EASE CLAUS Free. Sct ia yete ely pases ai elane Ncais eaten (a Be Cre tr =| anne ae ere NR It. Mean «ne, 5 68,. 
Poland. . 3378,154,024 46,212,000 159,845,000 172,097,024 | 8-922,646,297 
Rumania z 93,048,414 21,032,560 42,828,000 29,187,854 104,791, 
RUBIA? ec Ss hat 544,826,433 TOD GOL 2ST shots vectotecens peters 352,225,135 118,750,311 
Yugoslavial?............ 66,816,881 14,008,000 47,617,000 191,881 2,588,771 

etals, caso ere 17,590,468,752 | 3,309,087,870 | 8,125,084,493 6,156,296,387 | 2,755,270,535 


lIncludes amounts postponed and unpaid under moratorium agreements for fiscal year 1932. 

2The German Government was notified on April 1, 1938, that the Government of the United States 
would look to the German Government for the discharge of the indebtedness of the Government of 
Austria to the Government of the United States. . 

S$Increase over amount funded due to exercise of options with respect to the payment of interest due 
on original issue of bonds of debtor government. 

4The Act, approved August 24, 1949 (20, U.S.C. 222-224) provides that any sum due or paid by the 
Government of Finland to the United States as the result of World War I shall be deposited in the 
Treasury and made available for educational and technical instruction and training in the United 
States for citizens of Finland, and to provide opportunities four American citizens to carry out academic 
enterprises in Finland. Payments by Finland through June 30, 1955 totalling $2,419,351 were made 
available pursuant to the above act 

5Represents payments deferred. 

@The Hungarian Government deposited with the foreign creditors’ account at the Hungarian National 
Bank an amount of pengo equivalent to the interest payments due from Dec. 15, 1932, to June 15, 
eg ee nas and moratorium agreements with Hungary provide for payment in dollars to 

e Un: es. 

77he United States held obligations in the principal amount of $289,898, which, together with 
accrued interest thereon, were cancelled on Oct. 6, 1939 pursuant to agreement of April 14, 1938, be- 
tween the United States and the Republic of Nicaragua, ratified by the United States Senate on June 


13, 1938. 

’xcludes claim allowance of $1,813,428 dated Dec. 15, 1929. 

Excludes book credit of $408 for overpayment. 

loRxcludes payment by the Rumanian Government to the Treasury on June 15, 1940, of $100,000 as “a 
token of its good faith and of its real desire to reach a new agreement covering’? Rumania’s indebted- 
ness to the United States. Silver bullion in the amount of $29,061 was paid to the United States on 
June 16, 1933, which payment was credited June 15, 1947. 

Consists principally of proceeds of liquidation of assets of Russian Government in the United States. 

This Government has not eccepted the provisions of the moratorium. 


Casualties of All Belligerents in World War I 


Source: U. S. War Department 


aie SET SSE Oe Een LR sa aT a a I SRT IL NTRS LTS SATS 
Total 7 i 
Country Mobilized Killed and Wounded Prisoners | Total 

Forces Died Casualties jand Missing| Casualties 

Number Number Number Number Number 

12,000,000 1,700,000 4,950,000 2,500,000 9,150,000 

8,410,000 1,357,800 4,266,000 537,000 6,160,800 

8,904,467 908,371 2,090,212 191,652 3,190,235 

5.615, 650, 947,000 600,000 2,197,000 

4,355,000 126,000 234,300 4,500 364,800 

800,000 300 907 3 1,210 

750,000 335,706 120,000 80,000 535,706 

707,343 45,000 133,148 152,958 | 331,106 

267,000 13,716 44,686 34,659 93,061 

230,000 5,000 21,000 1,000 27,000 

00,000 7,222 13,751 12,318 33,291 

50,000 3,000 10,000 7,000 20,000 


ee a a 
42,188,810 5,152,115 12,831,004 4,121,090 22,104,209 
—$<$_$_$—$—$—— pee a ED | 

CENTRAL POWERS | 
| 
| 
| 


Sea sees : 11,000,000 1,773,700 4,216,053 1,152,800 7,142,558 64.9 
Sostria-Hungary . 2 7,800,000 1,200,000 3,620,000 2,200,000 7,020,000 90.0 
TUPKCY = ieee s oe oy 2,850,000 325,000 400,00) 250,000 975,000 34.2 
Bulgaria. ......<..---- 1,200,000 87,500 152,390 27,029 266,919 22.2 


_—_—_—_ 


3,629,829 | 15,404,477 _ 


———— 


7,750,919 | 37,508,686 


7 PE EE OTe ara Eee wal ar 
seers | 22,850,000 3,386,200 8,388,448 


— 


Total... 
Grand total..| 65,038,810 8,538,315 21,219,452 


Union and Confederate Army Deaths in Civil War 


according to records in the office Confederate Army, estimated, no official records 
nant General of the War Department in in the office of the Adjutant General of the War 
Washington—killed or died of wounds, 110,070 Department in Washington—killed in battle, 52,- 
6,365 officers, 103,705 men); died of disease 224,- 954 (2,086 officers, 50,868 men); died of wounds, 
Se (2,795 officers, 221,791 men); other deaths, 21,570 (1.266 officers, 20,324 men); died of disease 
24,872 (424 officers, 24,448 men), Totals, 359,528 59,297 (1,294 officers, 58,003 men). Totals, 133,785 
(9,584 officers, 349, men). (4,626 officers, 129,159 men). 
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Veterans Administration 


Veterans Administration 


WA—Veterans Administration—Harvey V. Higley, Administrator. Address, Washington 25, D. C. 


Veterans Administration is an independent 
Government agency charged with administering 
benefits provided by law for veterans and their 
families. The agency was created in July, 1930, by 
combining the Bureau of Pensions, Veterans 
Bureau and National Home for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers. 

America’s veterans passed the 22,000,000 mark 
in September, 1955. Of these, 80%, or 15,400,000, 
served in World War II. Another 4,100.00 had 
seen service during the Korean conflict period, 
between June 27, 1950, and Jan. 31, 1955. The 
remainder served in other wars or during peace. 

Following are the major benefits which VA 
administers for veterans, their families and bene- 
ficiaries: 


MEDICAL AND HOSPITAL BENEFITS 


As of Oct. 1, 1955, VA was operating 173 
hospitals, and utilizing beds in civil, state and 
other Federal hospitals on a contract basis. The 
average daily patient load was in excess of 110,- 
G00, more than half of whom were being treated 
for mental illnesses. A - 

Veterans of all wars, including Korea, may be 
entitled to VA hospital care under the following 
priority system: First, those suffering from injuries 
or diseases incurred in or made worse by wartime 
service. Second, those with non-service-connected 
disabilities. Veterans in this group must state 
under oath that they are unable to pay for private 
treatment; they must submit a financial state- 
ment of their assets and liabilities, and they 
must wait until beds are available. 


KOREAN GI BILL 


The Korean GI bill, enacted in July, 1952, con- 
tains a five-point program to help Korea veterans 
readjust to civilian life. Included are education 
and training, Government-guaranteed and in- 
sured loans for homes, farms and business, un- 
employment compensation, mustering-out pay and 
job-finding help. a, 

Under the educational provisions a veteran may 
get one and one-half days of education or train- 
ing for each day in service during the Korean 
conflict period, maximum 36 mos. While in train- 
ing, he will receive a monthly Government al- 
lowance. Tuition, fees, books and living costs 
must come out of the allowance. f 

Rates for veterans. in full-time training in 
schools and colleges are $110 a month if they have 
no dependents; $135 if they have one dependent, 
and $160 if they have more than one dependent. 
Those training less than full time, as well as those 
taking on-the-job or on-the-farm training, will 
receive lower monthly rates: The veteran may 
change his course only once. Since he must 
choose wisely, VA will provide vocational counsel. 

Through Oct. 1, 1955, more than 1,000,000 
veterans or one out of every 4 who served during 
the Korean period—had received GI training. 
More than half had gone to college. 

A second major benefit of the law is a GI loan 
program that operates under the same condi- 
tions that apply for World War II veterans. Loans 
may be used to buy, build or improve a home, 
buy a farm, farm land or farm equipment, or to go 
into business. 

As with World War II veterans, GI home loans 
may be guaranteed up to 60% of the loan, but 
the gauranteed portion may not exceed $7,500. 
Other real estate loans may be guaranteed up to 
50%, with a $4,000 guaranty ceiling. Non-real- 
estate loans, such as business loans, may be 
guaranteed up to 50% with a $2,000 maximum 
guaranty. By Oct. 1, 1955, more than 220,000 
Korea veterans had obtained GI loans amount- 
ing to more than $2.1 billion. More than 90% 
were GI home loans. 

Both the education and training and the GI 
loan programs of the Korean GI bill are ad- 
ministered by the VA. The remaining benefits of 
the law are not. 

Unemployment compensation of $26 a week for 
a maximum of 26 weeks is handled through the 
states by the U. S. Department of Labor. An 
unemployed veteran must meet the eligibility re- 
quirements of his state. 

The mustering-out program, administered by 
the Armed Forces, provides payment at time of 
discharge of $300 for those with at least 60 
days’ service, who were on active duty outside the 
U.S.; $200 for those with 60 days’ or more service 
who were not outside’ the USA, and $100 for 
those who spent less that 60 days on active duty. 

The law’s job-finding assistance consists of job 
counseling and employment placement services, 
offered by the U. S. Employment Servce. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR DISABLED 


Vocational rehabilitation is provided both for 
veterans disabled as a result of World War II 


. Service-connected disabiliti 


service, and those disabled in service during the 
Korean panilict® period. agers ergs with 


disability compensation pay, 
tion to training costs—tuition, 
like—which VA pays directly to th 
Maximum rates for those in the classroom are 
$75 a month, without dependents; $105 with one 
dependent, and $120 with more than one 
pendent. Additional allowances may be paid, de- 
ae on the veteran’s degree of disability 


'y 

World War II veterans and 31,000 veterans dis- 
abled since Korea had received vocational rehabi- 
litation training. Forty percent trained for top- 
level occupations in the professions and business 
management; 30% trained for skilled trade and 
industrial jobs; the remainder trained for occu- 
pations ranging from farmer to office worker. 


WORLD WAR II GI BILL 


Of the original GI bill for World War 
veterans, the loan program is the only benefit 
still in full force. This is essentially the same 
as for Korea veterans. However, it will expire 
for most World War Ii veterans on July 25, 
1957, whereas the Korean GI loan program will 
run until Jan. 31, 1965. 

By Oct. 1, 1955, a total of 4,300,000 World War 
II veterans had obtained GI loans amounting to 
$31,1 billion. Of this amount, VA had guaranteed 
or insured nearly $17 billion. More than 90% of 
the loans, or 4,000,000, were for homes. Farm 
as numbered 68,000, and business loans 

Veterans have made an excellent record in 
meeting their GI loan obligations. By Oct. 1, 
1955, more than 900,000 loans had been repaid in 
full. By the same date, VA had paid claims on 
only 38,000 defaulted loans—less than 1% of all 
loans to veterans. 

Turning to the education and training provisions 
of the World War II GI bill, a total of more 
than 7,800,000 veterans of that war have enrolled 
during the 12 years the program has been in 
effect. Of these, 2,300,000 attended college: 3,300,- 
000 went to schools below the college level: 1,500,- 
000 trained on-the-job, and 700,000 took farm 
training. On Oct. 1, 1955, less than 100,000 World 
War II veterans still were in training, a far 
cry from the peak of 2,500,000 reached at the 
end of 1947. The GI training program comes to 
an end for nearly all World War II veterans on 
July 25, 1956. 

Under the third major World War GI bill bene- 
fit—readjustment allowances for unemployment— 
which ended for nearly all veterans in July, 1949, 
nearly 9,000,000 had received allowances, although 
most found jobs after being on the rolls only a 
few weeks. 


COMPENSATION AND PENSIONS 


Veterans with service-connected disabilities re- 
sulting from either wartime or peacetime service 
may qualify for monthly compensation payments 
from VA. Wartime rates—also paid to disabled 
Korea veterans—ranging from $17 to $181 a 
month, depending on the degree of disability. 

Additional statutory awards also are payable to 
veterans with certain serious disabilities such 
as blindness and loss of limb. Peacetime rates of 
compensation are 80% of the wartime scale. 

Pensions may be paid to veterans of either 
World War I or II or of Korea, if they are 
permanently and totally disabled for reasons not 
traceable to their military service. Also, their 
annual incomes may not exceed $1,400 if single 
or $2,700 if married or with a minor child. Rates 
are $66.15 a month, increased to $78.75 after 10 
years or when the veteran reaches age 65, How- 
ever, if the veteran needs regular aid and at- 
tendance, the rate of $135.45 a month. 

GA VAS cena enn Sateen notes were 
Sation and pension rolls. Incl 
were 158,000 disabled since Korea, or 


INSURANCE 


VA administers three programs of insurance: 
U. S. Government Life for World War I veterans: 
National Service Lite for World War IT veterans, 

e Indemn and Insur: 
for Korea veterans. pages toes Re 
The 1951 law also 


rovides 
coverage against death . freee autoreaes 


for those on active duty, 


5 
™ 


g 


mi 


Veterans Administration; Military Cemeteries *° 


for $10,000 less any other GI insurance may 
have had in lg This Ses vente ieee for 
active duty for more than 30 days. After ‘dis- 
certain t; 
non-dividend-paying GI - 
surance. 

On Oct. 1, 1955, a total of 370,000 Korea veterans 
were holding the new forms of insurance. At 
the same time, more than 5,600,000 World War II 
veterans were carrying NSLI, and 398,000 World 
War I veterans had USGLI policies in force. 


cost of a suitably-equipped house for a veteran of 

the ise" @t, hur lege ao" that he, Cannot Het about 
, * e canno 

without the aid of braces, crutches or 5 wheel- 


chair. More that 4,000 such veterans through 
Oct. ta’ 1955 had received wheelchair housing 


OTHER BENEFITS 


In addition to these programs, the VA adminis- 
ters a number of other benefits for veterans and 
their dependents, including automobile grants 
for seriously disabled veterans, a guardianship 


WHEELCHAIR HOUSING Mele daaitien “At choles rants eae ts. 
benefits, 
VA pays a grant of up to $10,000 toward the similar activities. “ =< 
Pension Cases and Compensation Payments 
Source: Veterans Administration 

Fis- Living |Deceased Fis- Living |Deceased 

cal veteran | veteran | Total | Total Dis-| cal veteran | veteran Total Total Dis- 
year cases cases cases |bursement| year cases cases cases bursement 

No. No. No. Dollars Ne. No. No, Dol 

1890...| 415,654 | 122,290 7,944 | 106,093,850/1945.. .|1,144,0) 369,498 |1,513.586 2,53: 2 
1900...| 752,510 | 241,019 | 993.529 | 138,462,130|1947.. .|2,354.297 6 2,920,765 |1,731,972,783 
905...| 717,761 6: 441 | 141,142,861/1948.. .|2,315,039 | 603,286 |2,918,325 |1,820,685,358 
1910...) 602, 318,461 | 921,083 | 159,974,056) 1949... .|2,313, 635,588 |2,949,133 891,283,111 
1915...| 437,7: 0,424 | 748,147 | 165,518,266) 1950.. .|2,368,2 658,123 |3,026,361 |2,009,462,295 
1920...| 419/627 | 349,916 | 769,543 | 316,418,029|1951.. .|2,373,577 682,601 |3,056,178 |2,035,987,965 
1925...| 456, 3,609 | 790,139 3748 ,069| 1952... |2,417,99 706,830 |3,124,828 |2, 3973,073 
1930...| 542.610 | 298,223 | 840,833 | 418,432,808/1953.. .|2,505,83 745,790 |3,523,584 |2, 2 +. 
1935...| 585.955 | 252,982 AY 374,207,169|1954.. .|2,590,411 | 777,988 |3,568,399 |2,450,517,692 
940. 610,122 | 239,17 849,298 | 429,138,465/1955.. .12,668,786 | 808,303 13,477,089 !2,634,292,537 


American Military Cemeteries and Memorials on Foreign Soil 


Administered by the American Battle Monuments Commission, Washington, D. C. 
(Numbers of graves in parentheses) 


WORLD WAR I CEMETERIES 


Aisne-Marne, near Belleau (Aisne), France (2,288). 

Brookwood (Surry), England (468). 

Flanders Field, Waregem, Belgium (368). 

Meuse-Argonne, Romagne (Meuse), France (14,- 
near 


243). 
Oise-Aisne, (Aisne), 

France (6,012). 
St. Mihiel, Thiancourt (M. et M.), France (4,152). 
Somme, Bony (Aisne), France (1,836). 
Suresnes (Seine), France (1,541). In this cemetery 
rest 24 of our unknown dead of World War Il 
This memorial epitomizes all our military ceme- 
teries and memorials. For the past 30 years, senior 
representatives of the American and French Govy- 
ernments have come on ceremonial occasions to 
honor the memory of our military dead. 

MONUMENTS 
Andenarde, Belgium. 
Bellicourt (Aisne), France. 
Brest (Finistére), France. 
Cantigny (Somme), France. 
Chateau-Thierry (Aisne), France. 
Gibraltar. 
Kemmel, near Ypres, Belgium. 
Montfaucon (Meuse), France. 
Montsec (Meuse), France. 
Sommepy (Marne), France. 
Tours (Indre et Loire), France. 
WORLD WAR II CEMETERIES 

Of the nearly 250 temporary overseas military 
cemeteries established around the world during 
World War II the following have been retained as 
permanent sites. 


Fére-en-Tardenois 


Britanny near (Mani . 

reyes che), France 
Cambridge, near Cambridge, England (3,811). 
Epinal, near Epinal (Vosges), France (5,255). 
Florence, near Florence, Italy (4,403). 
ara pla et near Henri-Chappelle, Belgium 
Lorraine, St. Avold (Moselle), France (10,488). 
Manila, near Fort McKinley, Manila, Repubiie of 
the Philippines (17,177). The memorial planned 
for this cemetery will be the largest in the Com- 
mission’s construction program. 

Luxembourg, near Hamm, Luxembourg (5,076). 
Netherlands, Margraten, Holland (8,301). 

gate ase near St. Laurent (Calvados), France 
North Africa, Carthage, Tunisia (2,834). 

Rhone, Draguignan (Var), France (861). 
Sicily-Rome, Nettuno, Italy (7,862). 

The Manila Cemetery and the National Memorial 
Cemetery of the Pacific at Punchbowl Crater, 
Honolulu, T.H., are the only overseas sites in the 
Pacific Ocean areas and the Far East containing 
the dead of World War II. 

There are two other national cemeteries main- 
tained by the Quartermaster General Department 
of the Army, Washington, D.C., in which World 
War II dead are buried. One, at Sitka, Alaska, 
contains the graves of those who gave their lives 
in Alaska and the Aleutian Islands campaign. The 
other at Hato Tehas, Puerto Rico, contains the 
remains of those who died in the Caribbean Area. 

In the general interest, the decoration of graves 
only with natural cut flowers is permitted. The 
Commission is happy to assist interested persons 
to arrange with local florists in foreign countries 
for placing such decorations. 


St.- James 


Where Hannibal Crossed the Alps Over 2,000 Years Ago 
Source: National Geographic Society 


Ardennes, near Neuville-en-Condroz, Belgium 
(5,256). 
Hannibal, the Carthaginian general, led his 


army across the Alps in 218 B. C. to challenge 
the might of Rome in Italy. This passage, re- 
garded as one of the greatest of all military 
feats, has challenged many historians. The latest 
study by Sir Gayin de Beer, director, Natural 
History Museum, London, Eng., is considered most 
plausible. ‘Studying clues to the land route given 
in descriptions by Livy and Polybius, Sir Gavin 
determined that Hannibal, who commanded an 
army of 50,000 foot soldiers, 9,000 horsemen and 
over 30 elephants, moved from Spain to the 
Rhone, crossed it near Arles, followed the Durance 
River and the Aygues tributary of the Isere to 
the hills near the present town of Gap, in the 
French Basses-Alpes, north of Mt. Viso, 12,602 
ft. high. Passing by way of the Col de la 
Traversette, Hannibal reached the low plain of 
Piedmont. The passage took 5 mos. in the course 
of which Hannibal was often under attack in 
the mountains and reached Italy with 20,000 


infantry and 6,000 horse. 

To make elephants cross the Rhone on rafts, 
Hannibal’s men covered rafts with earth. Some 
of the elephants became panicky and fell off, 
but waded out. Where wider roads had to be 
made for the elephants in the mountains, Han- 
nibal’s men would start a fire on a huge rock and 
then drench it with vinegar, an ancient method 
of attacking fortifications. 

Sir Gavin explains that even today Hannibal’s 
route is a wild, rugged country, frequented by 
smugglers, crossed by neither highway nor rail- 
road. Mt. Viso in Hannibal’s day was covered 
with pines and is so described by Virgil. Hannibal 
lost many men from ambush, falls from precipices, 
and stones rolled down on them. Descending 
across avalanche snowfields, ‘‘the soldiers knew 
not where to set foot with safety.’’ 

But, despite their losses, the Carthaginians gave 
the Romans two of their worst defeats at Lake 
Trasimene and Cannae. 
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U. S. Army, Air Force, Navy and Marine Officers on Active Duty 
(Data as of December 1, 1955) 
For Staff Officers of the Department of DefenSe see Index 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Chief of Staff 
General Maxwell D. Taylor 
Generals of the Army 


20, 1950 
18, 1954 

16, 1 
24, 1948 
18, 1954 
1, 1951 
25, 1955 
1, 1955 
20, 1955 
22, 1955 

Lieutenant Generals 

Arnold, William H................ June 22, 1953 
Bryan, Blackshear M............. Jan. 26, 1954 
Byers, Clovis BE. ......-.-.....5.. Aug. 8, 1955 
CONE es 6 I ore ee Mar. 16, 1953 
Clarke, Bruce C...-..0...0:....:- June 23, 1953 
Collier, John AH... ....... 2... Aug. 17, 1954 
Decker, George H................ June 10, 1952 
avin, OBIE etn cere Gene aio ar. 25, 1955 
Harrison, William K., Jr.......... Sept. 5, 1955 
Hart, ‘Charles Boo... kes Aug. 18, 1054 
Herren, Thomas W............... Dee. 9, 1954 
Hickey, Thomas F................ Jan. 25, 1954 
Hodes, Henry I.................; Aug. 16, 1954 
Magruder, CarterB.............. Apr. 6, 1954 
Mathewson, Lemuel. ,. Apr. 7, 1954 
Mickelsen, Stanley R. - Oct. 1, 1954 
Montague, Robert M. July 13, 1955 
O’Daniel, John W.. . . May 8, 1952 
Palmer, Charles D.. . -Aug. . 19, 1955 
Parks, Floyd L............... . Oct. 13, 1953 
ad, George W., Jr.............. July 14, 1955 
Schuyler, Cortlandt Van R........July 3, 1953 
Sturgis, Samuel D., Jr............ July 23, 1955 
Wwelbles Walter Toko... cece cl. Oct. 23, 1953 
Williams, Laurin L . .Mar. 1, 1955 
illiams, Samuel T.......... 2.22 Sept. 15, 1955 
Wyman, Willard G................ June 8, 1952 
Young, Robert N.. . June 29, 1955 


Major Generals 

Abendroth, William H. (N.G.); Adams, Paul 
DeW.; Allen, Frank A., Jr.; Barnes, Verdi B.; 
Barriger, William L.; Barth, George B.; Bean, 
Emmett J.; Berry, Robert W.; Besson, Frank Ss. 
dr.; Biddle, William S.; Binns, John J.; Boatner, 
Haydon L.; Booth, Donald P.; Bowen, Frank §S., 
Jr.; Bowman, Frank O.; Bradley, Joseph S.; Bran- 
non, Ernest M. (Ret.); Bromley, Charles Vigne 
Brown, Frederick J.; Burnell, Nathaniel A., II: 
Caffey, Eugene M.; Campbell, Boniface; Canham, 
Charles D. W.; Cannon, Robert M.: Caraway, 
Paul W.; Carter, Leslie pe ER Chorpening, Claude 
H.; Colbern, William H.; Colglazier, Robert W., 
Jr. (Res.); Collins, James F.; Conrad, Victor A.; 
Cooney, James P.; Corderman, W. Preston ; Creasy, 


DEPARTMENT OF 
Chief of Staff 


Twining, Nathan F............... June 30, 1953 
Generals 
Twining, Nathan F............... Oct. 10, 1950 
Norstad, Lauris.... 2.00007" July 5, 1952 
Weyland, Otto:P...o)......0). July 5, 1952 
White; Thomas D...2. ....... 2.” June 30, 1953 
eWay, Curtis Be.j:....,.0cecc.. Oct.» 29, 1951 
Partridge, Earle B........ 1." Feb. 19, 1954 
Gu Orval Roy see Feb. 19, 1954 
Rawlings, Edwin W.... | Feb. 19, 1954 
Kuter, LaurenceS........2. 0.0 ° 7°." May 29, 1955 
Lieutenant Generals 

Harmon, Hubert R. (Ret.)........ Feb. 19, 1948 
Stone, Charles B., IIT........° °°" July — 28, 1951 
Myers, Charles T..... . July 5, 1952 
Cabell, Charles P... 2.222032 °7°° July 5, 1952 
Johnson, Leon W.............. || July 5, 1952 
Binith Josep ccs... July 5, 1952 
Schlatter, David M......) 7 /./ °° Sept 5, 1952 
Atkinson, Joseph H......... 511.0" Mar. 3, 1953 
Anderson, Samuel B........ 0.1) 7 | May 1, 1953 
O'Donnell, Emmett, Jr... 1.75700 ° May 1, 1953 

verest, Frank F........,....... May 1, 1953 
Tunner, William H......1.)° 11°” July 22, 1953 
Putt, Donald L.........., ttt July 22, 1953 
Landon, Truman H...)..1))7°° 7° Feb. 19, 1954 
Power, Thomas §....° 1.) 277° 7°" *° Apr. 6, 1954 
Ramey, Roger M.. 0001011070000": Apr. 6, 1954 


ip E.; 
Gard, Ro ae arvin, Crump; ore, 
William N.; Ginder, Philip DeW.: Gjelsteen, Einar 
euler Alvin L.; Griffin, Martin E.; 
Pej 5 


L.; Martin, 
Stanhope 
S.; Mc- 
Clure, Mark; McClure, Robert A.; McGarr, Lionel 
C.; McGa H 


Mickelwait, 
burn, Bryan L.; ‘Mitchell, William 
(Ret.); 
«3. M 

Nutter, William Hs O’Connell, James D.: Ogden, 
Richard C.; Peckham, Howard L.; Peploe, George 
abet ee James H.; Pierce, James RR. Pierson, 


Gordon B.; Ruffner, Clark 
Ryan, Cornelius E.: 
Robert A 
T.; Shambora, William. E.; 


P.; Sherburne, Jr.; Simon, Leslie E,: 
Sink, Robert ice. 


yn >3. Smythe, 

Howard McC. (Ret.); Snyder. 
; Stephens, Richard W.: 
(N.G.); 


+; Watson, Numa A.: West- 
paeiager) Henry R.; Willems, John M.: Williams, 


Edwar T.; Yount, Paul F,; Zimmerman, 
Wayne C. 


THE AIR FORCE 


ul nes. PGF RR ro Jul: 17, 1954 
Timberlake, Patrick W... >.) °° "77" May 10, 1955 
Irvine, Clarence S...... May 10, 1955 
Rogers, Elmer J., Jr............°° July , 1955 


Ackerman, John B.: Agee 


r Edward W.; Ankenbrandt, 
Francis L.; Armstrong, Frank A,, Jr.; A 


AR 
Joseph F.; 
Crabb, Jarred V.; Dau, Frederick J.; Diechel- 
Dent, Frederick R., Jr.s 

; Douglass, Robert W., Jr.; 
E. L.; Eckert, Wil- 


W.; Griswold, Francis H.: Grussendorf, Richard A. 
Hale, Dudl +> Hall, illiam Sane 
Norris B.; Harmon, Reginald c. 
Hunter, Jr,;. Harris, 


, Millard; Lindsay, Ri 
Roy H.; Maude, Ra: 
. ester 


Blain, John F.; McCarty, Ch 


Ww -{ Mechlin: 
Edward P.; Miller, Walter I. (AFR); Mills, John 
S.; Mooney, Henry K.; Moore, Ernest; i: 
William M.; Mundy, George W.; Myers, Colby 
.; Nelson, Morris R.; Odom, etus C.; Ogle, 
an C. (MC); Old, Archie J., Jr.; Parker, Hugh H.; 
Parker, Lewis R.; Parks, Harlan C.; Picher, Oliver 
S.; Powell, William H., Jr. (MC); Price, George 
E.; Rampy, Thomas R. (AFR); Reeves, Raymond 


DEPARTMENT 

Fleet Admirals 
King, Ernest J. (Aviation)........- Dee. 17, 1944 
Leahy, William D.......-..+.+-.-: Dec. 15, 1944 
Wimitz, Chester W...........----- Dec. 19, 1944 


Fechteler, William M......... 1, 1950 
Radford, ur W. (Aviation) 7, 1949 
Stump, Felix B. (Aviation). . 27, 1953 
Wright, Jerauld..........-..: * 2 6, 1954 
Vice Admirals 

Briscow, Robert P.......-..-.---- eb 12, 1951 
Callaghan, W: Pee or eee. Apr. 11, 1951 
Combs, Thomas S. (Aviation)......June 27, 1953 

e Maurice Bs 0. ei oe ee oie June 16, 1955 
Doyle, Austin K. (Aviation).....-. May 7, 1954 
Denebrink, Francis C..........--- Nov. — 17, 1952 
Fahrion, Frank G........-..----- Dec. 28, 1951 
Gardner, Matthias B. (Aviation) . . .Oct. 1, 1950 
Good, Roscoe F......-----s++++-- Mar 27, 1953 
Holloway, James L., Jr....-.- . Feb. 2, 1953 


Hopwood, Herbert G......- 
Low, Francis S : 
Martin, Harold M. (Aviation) - 
McCormick, Lynde D 
MeMahon, Frederick W- (A 


‘Feb. 13, 1946 


Ofstie, Ralph A.......----------- ay 23, 1952 
Pride, Alfred M. (Aviation)......-- ct. 9, 1953 
Royar, Murrey L. (Supply Corps) - -Oct. 2, 19. 

Settle, Thomas Was eyes hr eee Alar. , 1954 
Struble, Tigh be Seer eee es Apr. 26,.1948 
Wellborn, Charles, Jr...-...----- June 17, 1955 
Wooldridge, Edmund T.......----Apr. 6, 1954 


Rear Admirals 


Ammon, William B.; Atkeson, Clarence L.; 
Austin, Bernard L.; Baker, Harold D.; Bergin, 
Charles K.; Biggs, Burton B.; Bledsoe, Albert M.; 
Briggs, Harold M.; Bruton, Henry C.; Buchanan, 
Charles A.; Burrowes, Thomas; Campbell, Robert 
5 1a © n H.; Cavenagh, Robert W.; 
Chillingworth, C. Jr.; Clark, Sherman R.; Collins, 

ee! 


a ee tin uke 
ann, Harold T.; Dietrich, Ne es e, 
ae tye, aalph, on wins, gle 8 
, Prederick 1.; Espe, Car .; Fenno, 

Prank SW, JY.; illiam E.; Forrestel, 
Emmet P.: Frost, Lawrence H.; Gano, Roy A.; 
Grenfell, Elton W.; Hanlon, Byron H.; Hartman, 
Charles C.; ee Hatry He, Higgins 
< oetter, scoe H.; Hu 7 e 
ae ase: 4.: Jarrell, Albert E.; Kiland, 


, Victor D.; Loud, Wayne R.; Lyman, Charles 
re Marshall, William J.; Mason, Redfield; 
Bocorkie, Banc op oh eaolaanes, onmors 

RS Ps F 
Lae .: Mendenhall, William 
.; Miles, Milton A ie ene noes E.; 
t neger, F.; Murphy, Marion E.; Murray, 
seein Se Nunn, Ira H.; Olsen, Clarence E.; 


.; Redman, John R.; Rice, Robert H.; 
Et ll Pee aor J.; Romoser, William K.; Rose, 


M.; Varian, Donald C.; 
; Ward, 
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J.; Robinson, Frank H.; Roth, Marshall S.; Rues- 
tow, Paul E.; Samford, John A.; Sanders, Homer 
L.; Selser, James C., Jr.; Senter, William O.; 
Sessums, John W., Jr.; Smart, Jacob E.; Smith, 
Frederic H., Jr.; Smith, George F.; Smith, Phillips 
W.; copper Sory; ke 8 pe eh 
John T.; Spry, James -i, Steele, Wyeliffe E.; 
m3 n aS 
Sweeney, Walter C., Jr.; Swofford, Ralph P., Jr.: 
Tate, Robert F.; Terrill, Robert H.; Thatcher, 
Herbert B.; Tibbetts, Kingston E.; Tillery, Man- 
ning E.; Timberlake, Edward J.; Todd, Walter E.; 
Truesdell, Karl, Jr.; Underhill, Edward H.; Upthe- 
grove, Fay R.; Wade, Leigh (AFR); Washbourne, 
Lee B.; Webber, Kenneth E.; Wetzel, Emery S.; 
White, Edward H.; Whitten, Lyman P.; n, 
Roscoe, C.; Wilson, Winston P. (ANG); Wood, 
Floyd B.; Wood, Jack W.; Wright, Stuart P.; 
Yates, Donald N, 


OF THE NAVY 


James H.; Warder. Frederick B.; Watkins, Frank 
T.: Wellings, Joseph H.; Wilkins, Charles W.: 
will, John M.; Wilson, Ralph E.; 


Withington, 
Frederick; Womble, John P., Jr.; Wood, Chester 
Howard A.; 


C.; Wright, George C.; Yeager, 
Yeomans, Elmer E. fe: 
Aviation (AV): Akers, Frank; Anderson, Georg 
W., Jr.; Arnold, Murr E.; Beakley, Wallace M.; 
Blick, Robert E., Jr.; Boone, Walter F.; Brown, 
Charles R.; Caldwell, Henry H.; Carson, Joseph 
M.; Clark, John E.; Clarke, Ralph §S.; Cooper, 
Clifford S.: Cornwell, Delbert S.; Craig, Kenneth; 
Cruise, Edgar A.; Davis, William V., Jr.; Dixon, 
Robert E.; Dudley, Paul L.; Duerfeldt, Clifford 
H.; Ekstrom, Clarence E.; Erdmann, William L.: 
Ewen, Edward C,; Felt, Harry D.; Gallery, Daniel 
V.; Glover, Cato D., Jr.; Golthwaite, Robert; 
Goodney, Willard K.; Goodwin, Hugh H.; Griffin, 
Charles D.; Hall, Grover B. H.; Harris, Dale; 
Hedding, Truman J.; Hickey, Robert F.; Hobbs, 
Ira E.; Hoskins, John M.; Hughes, Francis M.; 
Ingersoll, Stuart H.; Johnson, William D.; Kiv- 
ette, Frederick N.; Lee, Fitzhugh; McQuiston, 
Irving M. (USNR); Miller, William; Moore, Benj- 
amin ; Morehouse, Albert K.; Nation, Wil- 
liam M.; Obeirne, Frank; Perry, John; Pirie, 
Robert B.; Ramsey, Paul H.; Rees, William L.; 
Riley, Herbert D.; Robbins, 
cs ; _Rodee, Walter F.; Russell, 
Sears, Harry E.; Shands, Courtney; 


Williamson, Thomas B 

Aeronautical Engineering Duty Only (AED@): 
Clexton, Edward W.; Lonnquest, Theodore C.; 
Murphy, Joseph N.; Pearson, John B., Jr.; Pfing- 
stag, Carl J.; Spangler, Selden B. 

Chaplain Corps (CHC): Harp, Edward B., Jr.; 
Miller, Thornton C. 

Civil Engineer Corps (CEC): Jelley, Joseph 
F., Jr.; Johnson, Harold W.; Meade, Robert H.; 
Sihler, William; Strain, Charles L. 

Dental Corps (DC): Harris, Alfred R.; Malone, 
Ralph W.; Riebe, Herman P.; Ryan, Daniel W.; 
Talyor, Ralph W. 

Engineering Duty Only (EDO): Cowdrey, Roy 
T.; Cronin, Robert E.; Dolan, William A., Jr.; 
Furth, Frederick R.; Hague, Wesley M.; Holder- 
ness, George A., Jr.; Honsinger, Leroy V-; 
Kniskern, Leslie A.; Leahy, William H.; Manseau, 
Bernard E.; McKee, Logan; Morgan, Armand M.; 
Mumma, Albert G.; Pyne, Schuyler N.; Rickover, 
Hyman G.; Snyder, Philip W.;-Swart, Robert L.; 
Weaver, George C. 

Medical Corps (MC): Behrens, 
Bradley, Bruce E.; Clegg, Courtney G.; Cooper, 
Thomas F.: Dana, Winfred P.; Fulton, James R.;: 
Gillett. Robert M.; Greaves, Frederick C.; Hogan, 
Bartholomew W.; James, Walter F.; Moore, 
French R.; Morrison, O. B., Jr.; Norman, Irwin 
L. V.; Owsley, John Q.; Pugh, Herbert L.; van 
Peenen, Hubert J. 

Staff Duty Officers (SDO): Layton, Edwin T.; 
Wenger, Joseph N. 

Supply Corps (SC): Antrim, Archie A.; Arnold, 
Ralph J.; Batchelder, Robert F.; Becknell, Thomas 
L., Jr.; Boundy, James W.; Dekay, Charles G.; 
Edson, Stephen R.; Haynsworth, H. C., Jr.; 
Herlihy, Joseph L.* Hetter, Frederick L.; Honaker, 
Walter W.; Knickerbocker, William L.; Lattu, 
Onnie P.; Parks, Joel D.; Ricketts, James B.; 
Thomas, Lloyd H.; Warfield, Clarence G. (USNR). 


Retired Officers on Active Duty: Baldwin, Frank 
(SC); Bates, Richard W., Commodore; Calver, 
George W. (MC); Dufek, George J. (AV); Heffer- 
nan, John B.; Jones, J. Cary; Kendall, Henry S. 
(AV); Watt, Richard M., Jr. (EDO); Whitehead, 
Richard F. (AV). 
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MARINE CORPS 


Commandant, with rank of General 


Shepherd, Lemuel C. Jr.,..........Jan. 1, 1952 
Lieutenant Generals apie 

Brice, William O........ pera Aug. , 19. 
Pate, Randolph McG............- July 1, 1954 
2525) 0) ve) Pip S40) ya ¢ Ie ee Aug. 2, 1954 
Pinith; Oliver Ps i.e. ccs ba ee ees July 23, 1953 
Thomas, Gerald C................-Mar. 8, 1952 
COAST 

Commandant, with rank of Vice Admiral 
Richmond, Alfred C.............- June 1, 1954 
Rear Admirals 

Cowart. Kenneth K............:. Aug. 1, 1950 
Greenspun, Joseph..............- ADr. 1, 1949 
Hirs) , James A Oct. 1, 1951 
Benner, Prank D.. awsk cs ces cee oe May 28, 1953 
Kenner, William W........5-...7. June 1, 1954 


Personal Salutes and Honors 


The national salute is 21 guns. It is also the 
salute to a national flag. The salute to the Union, 
commemorative of the Declaration of Independence 
and consisting of one gun for each State, will be 
fired at noon on July 4 at every post provided with 
suitable artillery. 

A 21-gun salute on arrival and departure, and 
four ruffies and flourishes, is rendered to the 


President of the United States, to an ex-president, 
chief magistrate or sovereign of a foreign country, 
or to members of a reigning royal family. The na- 
tional anthem is played for the president, a march 
for an ex-president, and the national anthem of 
his or her country for others. The music is con- 
sidered an inseparable part of the salute and will 
immediately follow the ruffies and flourishes with- 
out pause. 


Sal ute—guns Ruffles 


Rank 


ee 
High commissioner or other diplomatic officer equal or supe- 


rior to an ambassad 
Secretary of Defense. 
Cabinet members... ... 
Secretary of the Army. 
Secretary of the Air Force. 


or 


Former Chief of Staff 
General of the Army 
General 


Other Salutes (on arrival only) are 15 guns for 
American envoys or ministers and foreign envoys 
or ministers accredited to the U. S., and a lieuten- 
ant general; 13 guns for a major general, American 
ministers resident and ministers resident accredited 
to the U. S.; 11 guns for American charges d’af- 
faires and like officials accredited to the U. S38 


an 
Ar- Depar-| flour- Music 
rival ture ishes 
[ee 
he al Wager hon 4 National anthem 
19 19 4 March 
5 8 Diag (ie ae eet 4 March 
ere 19 19 4 March 
19 19 4 March 
OS yineseae 4 March 
19 ten Suny 4 March 
19 19 4 General’s March 
17 17 4 arch 
17 17 4 arch 
LI OS hea chee 4 March 
Sataste 17 Sst perk 4 March 
eee 17 17 4 General’s March 
Spank 17 17 4 General's March 
Whe 17 awh si iets 4 General’s March 


brigadier general, and consuls general accredited 
to the U. S.; 7 guns to consuls accredited to the 
U. S.; and 5 guns to a vice consul or consular agent 
accredited to the U. S. 

A vice consul when in charge of the office and 
acting as consul general or consul is entitled to 
such courtesies. 


Federal Civil Defense Administration 


The Federal Civil Defense Administration (FC- 
DA) was established in the executive branch of 
the U. S. Government Jan. 12, 1951, ‘“‘to provide 
& plan of civil defense for the protection of life 
and property’’ from attack. The principal respon- 
sibility is vested in the states, with the Federal 
Government providing coordination and guidance, 

The Administrator and Deputy Administrator are 
appointed by the President of the U. S. A Civil 
Defense Advisory Council deals with Policy and is 
composed of the Administrator and 12 members 
appointed by the President, 3 from state govern- 
ments, 3 from political divisions of the states, and 
the rest citizens of broad experience other than 
employes of the Government, 

The Administrator supervises programs of civil 
defense, including shelters, protective equipment, 
communications and treatment of effects of attack, 
and may conduct training programs and operate 
not more than one civil defense college and 3 
civil defense technical schools, He may stockpile 
materials. The Federal Government will contrib- 
ute to protective facilities if states match the 
Federal outlay, but will not pay for land or ad- 
ministrative expenses, or for elements of construc- 
tion not directly associated with defense, 

Upon proclamation of a state of civil defense 
emergency the President may cause personnel and 
facilities of Federal departments to be placed at 


the discretion of civil defense, including temporary 
replacement of hospital, utility and transport 
facilities, and the Administrator may during such 
emergency develop relief activities beyond the 
limitations of the law. The Federal Administrator, 
appointed by the President, is Val Peterson, 
former Governor of Nebraska. 


NEW YORK STATE CIVIL DEFENSE 


The Civil Defense Commission of New York 
State, set up under the State Defense Emergency 
Act, supervises civil defense Plans, which execu- 
tives of cities and counties are expected to carry 
out. In the event of an emergency its powers 
become broader and include direct operational con- 
trol of all civil defense forces and the taking of 
real and personal property as required for its 
functions. In the event of attack it may control 
non-military vehicular traffic. Other states have 
similar arrangements and interstate compacts as- 
suring cooperation between states for the welfare 
of the population. Under Chapter 10 of the 
Executive Law, the Commission was appointed to 
coordinate the aid and assistance of all state 
agencies in the event of a natural disaster. In New 
York 15 heads of various commissions are ex officio 
members of the Civil Defense Commission and 3 
others are appointed by the Governor. The State 
Director, appointed by the Commission is C. R. 
Huebner, Lt. Gen., USA, ret. 
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National Defense—Code for Prisoners of War; War Casualties 741 
_ Code of Conduct for Prisoners of War to Support Morale 


By executive order, Aug. 17, 1955, President tten temen country and 
Eisenhower, as Commander in Chief of the Armed 1 alee or Reeerel toner cana. eid 
_ Forces, prescribed a Code of Conduct to en- 6. I will never forget that I am an American 
courage and stiffen the morale of American fighting man, responsible for my actions, and 
soldiers who become prisoners of war. The code dedicated to sgh Tiel which made my 
was drawn up after an Adivosry Committee on country free. I trust in my God and in 
Prisoners of War, appointed by the Secy. of De- the United States of America. 
fense, Chas. E. Wilson, had made a careful study , Members of the Advisory Committee were Carter 
of methods of indoctrination, browbeating and tor- L- Bureess, Asst. Secy. of Defense for Manpowet 
ture used against 4,428 Americans by the Chinese “Personnel, ch., Gen. John E. Hull, ex-U. N. 
Communists, The Committee recognized the bar- Commander in Chief in the Far East, vice ch., 
-paric brutality of the enemy could be defeated Dr. Frank Berry, Asst. Defense Secy. for Health & 
only by staunch support of American principles Manpower, Hugh M. Milton, 2nd, Asst. Secy. of 
‘and standards that are the hallmarks of # free ‘He Army, Albert Pratt, Asst. Secy. of the Navas 
education. The Code reads: David S. Smith, Asst. Secy. of the Air Force, Lt. 
1, I am an American fighting man. I serve Gen. Frank W. Milburn, U. S. A., rt., Vice Adm. 
in the forces which guard my country and our Chas. A. Lockwood, U. S. N., rt., Lt. Gen. Idwal 
way of life. I am prepared to give my life in H. Edwards, U. S. A. F., and Gen. Merritt Edson 
their defense. : U. Ss. M. C. The committee interviewed many 
2. I will never surrender of my own free high officers, as well as former prisoners of war 
= ool ee ee di votes never surrender including Maj. Gen. Wm. P. Dean, who was 2 
a ey 8 ave the means to Eines of Pang gree for 3 om =: 
3. If I am captured I will continue z 7 eee ee ae 
by dil means Ste will fe ae prutality encountered by the prisoners and their 
fort to escape and aid others to escape. I reactions said 7,190 Americans were captured by 
will accept neither parole nor special Pe-ors the enemy during the Korean war. Of these 6,656 
from the enemy. were Army, 263 Air Force, 231 Marines, 40 Navy. 
4, If I become a prisoner of war, I will keep Of these 2,730 died in Communist hands, many on 
faith with my fellow prisoners. I will give the “hunger marches,’ 11 were held beyond the 
no information or take part in any action armistice and later released, 21 refused repatri- 
which might be harmful to my comrades. If ation. The U. S. has record of 470 additional 
I am senior, I will take command. If not I servicemen in the hands of the enemy and not yet 
will obey the lawful orders of those appointed accounted for. A small number of prisoi A 
d will back them up in every Way. wilted under the methods of th tem 
5. When questioned, should I become a pris- inf filin: * The paaee LA ii 
oner of war, I am bound to give only name became informers willingly. The on ey 
rank,-service number and date of birth. I wii —-«B. -O. W. is tried on its merits, and the effect of 
evade answering further questions to the the viciousness of the Communist enemy is fully 
q 


utmost of my ability. I will make no oral or taken into account. 


World War II Casualties of U. S. Armed Forces 


December 7, 1941—December 31, 1946 
Source: Department of Defense 


Dead and wounded 


[EE 
Branch Numbers Deaths w 
of service engaged __—_— $$$ ounds 
; Total Total ape 
deaths Battle Other mortal 

—E—E———————— | 
ADIN eo civls ix os erg Bao 11,260,000 884,135 318,274 234,874 83,400 565,861 
PIGGY Fic. 0.0 bisje ere 6 6:50 4,183,466 102,821 65,043 39,379 25,664 37,778 
M Te OO A a 669,100 91,718 24,511 19,733 4,778 67,207 


1,078,674 407,828 293,986 113,842 670,846 


Dave sicreaTareus = arte» 16,112,566 
aHostilities were officially terminated by Presidential Proclamation on Dec. 31, 1946, but only a few 
battle deaths and wounds not mortal were incurred after the Japanese acceptance of Allied peace terms 
on Aug. 14, 1945. Numbers engaged from Dec. 1, 1941-Aug. 31, 1945 were: Army—10,420,000, Navy— 
3,883,520, Marine Corps—599,693. Total—14,903,213. 
7 ed a to the foregoing data there were 1,917 deaths in the Coast Guard of which 574 were 
attle deaths. 


World War II Merchant Marine Casualties 


Source: U. S. Coast Guard publication July 1, 1950 
Died from direct causes while serving on American flag ships, 845; died in prisoner-of-war camps, 
37; listed as missing, 4,780. 
There were 572 released prisoners of war, and one prisoner unaccounted for. Another 500 men 
died while serving on foreign flag ships under U. S. control. 
The number of U. S. flag ships lost was 605 of 6,000,000 deadweight tons. 


Korean Battle Casualties of U. S. Armed Forces 


JUNE 25, 1950—JULY 27, 19531 
Source: Department of Defense 


Casualties 
ee 
Branch of service Number serving| Battle deaths Other deaths Wounds not 
| mortal 
a 
TRYING. fs oo nuns adie > cecal nto. » 2,834,000 27,704 9,429 77,596 
MGUY) see cae fae «53> 1,177,000 458 4,043 1,576 
Marines.....-..«----+-:- 424,000 4,267 1,261 23,744 
Air Force 1,285,000 1,200 5,884 368 


Total,..+.- aS Bape ~~ 5,720,000 33,629 20,617 103,284 


1Tentative final data based upon information available as of Sept. 30, 1954, at which time 24 
jpersons were still carried as missing in action._ 

We can master the air only if we destroy the enemy air forces. We shall never be able to do 
le this unless we organize and control the air forces of the western alliance as one single mighty 
weapon of air power. We should establish a single political authority for the direction of war. I 
would put this authority in North America.—Field Marshal Lord Montgomery in 1955 address before 
Royal United Service Institution, London, England. 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Treaties Ratified, 1955 


During the First Session, 84th Congress, the 
U._S. Senate ratified these treaties: 

Treaty for collective mutual defense of south- 
east Asia signed by United States, Australia, 
New Zealand, Philippines, ,. Pakistan, 
Great Britain, and France. Ratified Feb. 1, 
1955, 82 to 1. 

Treaty for mutual defense signed by United 
per aeee Republic of China. Ratified Feb. 9, 
1955, 0 6. 

Treaty signed by United States, England, France, 
and West Germany terminating occupation of 
West Germany ,and recognizing sovereignty of 
Federal Republic. Ratified April 1, 1955, 76 to 2 

Dissenting votes on acts of April 1, 1955 were 
cast by Langer (R.-N. D.) and Malone (R.-Nev.) 

Protocol to North Atlantic Treaty signed by 14 
nation members: of NATO admitting West Ger- 
Many. Ratified April 1, 1955, 76 to 2. 

Protocol of International Telecommunication 
Convention at Buenos Aires signed by United 
States and 82 other countries cooperating in regu- 
peor ee Tadio frequencies. Ratified April 1, 1955, 


oO 3, 

Treaty for the reestablishment of the inde- 
pendence of Austria signed by the United States, 
Great Britain, France, U.S. S. R., and Austria. 
Ratified June 17, 1955, 63 to 3. 

Conventions governing treatment of prisoners 
of war and protection of civilians in time of war, 
signed at Geneva, August 12, 1949. Ratified July 
6, 1955, 77 to 0. 


Yalta Conference Reports 


Proceedings of the Yalta Conference of Feb. 4- 
11, 1945, held secret for diplomatic reasons, were 
published by the U. S. State Dept. Mar. 17, 1955. 
Repeated assertions by leaders of the conservative 
wing of the Republican party that the proceed- 
ings contained evidence of too great concessions 
to the Soviet Union by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt prompted a 1953 act of Congress order-~ 
ing publication of all proceedings of World War 
II conferences, with Yalta first. The British 
Bovernment objected to publication, but withdrew 
its objection Mar. 16. Pressure from press and 
politicians caused the State Dept. to release the 
report entitled The Conference at Malta and 
Yalta, 1945. The Malta Conference, between Prime 
Minister Churchill and President Roosevelt took 
place Feb, 2, 1945, in preparation for Yalta. 

The report on Yalta disclosed the informal dis- 
cussions by which Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin 
reached decisions. The concessions to the Soviet 
Union in payment for entering the war against 
Japan were supported by military reports that it 
would take 18 mos. after Germany’s fall to de- 
feat Japan. Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves informed 
Gen. Geo. C. Marshall, Army Chief of Staff in 
December, 1944, that the first atom bomb should 
be ready about Aug. 1, 1945, and the second by 
the end of the year. The U. S. State Dept. opposed 
the forcible partition of Germany and was against 
recognizing the Polish Provisional Govt. of Lub- 
lin, a device of the Soviet Union. This recognition 
also was opposed by Churchill, but Stalin sup- 
ported it. Stalin promised free elections in Poland 
but refused to consider international supervision, 
which he termed an affront to Polish sovereignty. 
Roosevelt and Churchill compromised. 

The State Dept. had fayored a Soviet trustee- 
ship for north and central Kuriles under the 
prospective U. N., Japan to retain the southern 
Kuriles, Roosevelt did not object to the Kuriles 
and the southern half of Sakhalin going to the 
Soviet. He wanted to consult Chiang Kai-shek on 
disposition of Dairen and the Manchurian rail- 
roads, but Stalin objected strongly. The three 
leaders agreed that Germany should be dismem- 
bered after surrender. They declared no one else 
should dictate the peace, but Churchill argued, 
against Stalin’s objections, for giving France a 
part in control and occupation, because Britain 
needed a strong France to help fight any future 
aggression by Germany. 


ATTITUDE OF MacARTHUR 


President Roosevelt’s course was defended in 
the Senate by Sen. Herbert H. Lehman (D.-N. Y.), 
who asserted the Yalta concessions must be studied 
in the light of the recommendations of Gen, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower on the course of the war 
in Germany and of Gen. Douglas MacArthur on 
the war with Japan. He said Gen. MacArthur 


“stro favored and urgently recommended that 
Soviet Barats *be involved in the war against 
Gen. 


views were not solicited, and “I would most em- 
phatically have recommended against bringing 
the Soviet into the Pacific war at that late date. 


Pacific war. This report, 35,000 words long, was 
published Oct. 19, 1955. The report did not show 
that Gen. MacArthur had been consulted prev- 
ious to the Yalta conference. The day after the 
Yalta meeting, Feb. a 5 


in which Gen. MacArthur insisted 

Russia pay her way by invading Manchuria at 
the earliest possible date after the defeat of 
Germany. Other despatches quoting Gen. Mac- 
Arthur as desiring Russian participation were 
dated Feb. 25, Mar. 8 and June 18, 1945. Gen. 
MacArthur commented that the report confirmed 
that he had not been consulted prior to Yalta; 
his post-Yalta statements dealt with military 
needs aiter the decisions had been made. Sen. 
Lehman contended that the report clearly sup- 
ported his contention that Gen. MacArthur fa- 
vored bringing the Soviet Union into the war. 


EXTRACTS FROM YALTA AGREEMENT - 


The secret clauses affecting the Far East were 
published in March, 1947. They were: 

The lJeaders of the three great powers—the 
Soviet Union, the United States of America 
and Great Britain—have agreed that in two or 
three months after Germany has surrendered 
and the war in Europe has terminated the 
Soviet Union shall enter into the war against 
“are on the side of the Allies on condition 
hat: 


(1) The status quo in Outer Mongolia (the 
Mongolian People’s Republic) shall be pre= 
served; 


(2) The former rights of Russia violated by 
the treacherous attack of Japan in 1904 shall 
be restored, viz: (a) the southern part of Sak- 
halin as well as all the islands adjacent to it 
shall be returned to the Soviet Union. (b) The 
commercial port of Dairen shall be interna= 
tionalized, the preeminent interests of the 
Soviet Union in this port being safeguarded 
and the lease of Port Arthur as a naval base of 
the U.S.S.R. restored. (c) The Chinese Eastern 
Railroad and the South Manchurian Railroad 
which provides an outlet to Dairen shall be 
jointly operated by the establishment of a joint 
Soviet-Chinese company, it being understood 
that the preeminent interests of the Soviet 
Union shall be safeguarded and that China 
shall retain full sovereignty in Manchuria; 


(3) The Kurile Islands shall be handed over 
to the Soviet Union, 

It is understood that the agreement concern- 
ing Outer Mongolia and the ports and rail- 
roads referred to above will require concurrence 
of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. The Presi- 
dent will take’ measures in order to obtain this 
concurrence on advice from Marshal Stalin. 

The heads of the three great powers have 
agreed that these claims of the Soviet Union 
shall be unquestionably fulfilled after Japan 
has been defeated. 

For its part the Soviet Union expresses its 
readiness to conclude with the National Gov- 
ernment of China a pact of friendship and 
alliance between the U.S.S.R. and China in 
order to render assistance to China with its 
armed forces for the purpose of liberating 
China from the Japanese yoke. 


For further details of the Yalta Agreement con- 
sult the Word ALManac for 1955. 


U. S.-Iran_ Treaty 


A treaty of amity, economic relations and con- 
sular rights between the U.-S. and Iran was 
signed Aug. 15, 1955, in Tehran. Like 12 other 
treaties signed with foreign countries in recent 
years, it defines basic freedoms and provides for 
protection of persons and property, exchange, ex- 
port and income trade, navigation rights and con- 
ditions under _which enterprises originating in 


. one 
help 
comes into force one month after ratification 
by U. S. Senate and Iran. 


¢ 


country are conducted in the other. It will 
promote the economic welfare of Iran. It 


Prisoner Release 


An understanding for the release of civilians 
held prisoner in Communist China and the re- 
turn of Chinese civilians in the U. S. to China 
was announced Sept. 10, 1955, by U. Alexis John- 
son, ambassador of the U. S. to Czechoslovakia, 
and Wang Ping-nan, ambassador to Poland of 
the People’s Republic of China (Communist) dur- 
ing negotiations at Geneva. 

The understanding was announced in what the 
State Dept. called ‘‘agreed parallel unilateral 
statements,’”’ in order to avoid the term ‘‘agree- 
ment,’”’ which might constitute technical recog- 
nition of the Communist regime. 

The U. S. agreed that any Chinese who wished 
to return to Communist China could do so, and 
if he met with ‘obstruction in departure” or 
lacked expense money, he could apply to India 
for help. 

The Chinese agreed Americans were entitled to 
return home and said the chargé d’affaires of 
the United Kingdom in China was authorized 
to give aid. 

[There were at the time 29 American civilians 
detained in jail or house arrest in China on vari- 
ous pretexts. The Chinese in the U. S. were al- 
ways free to leave, except 129 who were detained 
when the Korean war broke out because of their 
technical knowledge, and were given permits to 
leave before the Geneva meeting began.] 


Soviet Proposal on Formosa 


A conference of 10 nations in Shanghai or New 
Delhi to consider the Formosa situation and find 
means of settling it was proposed to Great Britain 
by the Soviet Union Feb. 4, 1955. The Soviet 
govt. suggested that Britain, the Soviet Union and 
India take the initiative, and that the United 
States, France, Burma, Indonesia, Pakistan, Cey- 
jon and the Chinese Peoples’ Republic (Com-~- 
munist) be invited. In reply the British govt. 
repeated (1) that a conference without Nationalist 
China would have no useful result; (2) the dis- 
cussion should be organized in a form acceptable 
to the U. N. (2) Britain expressed a hope that 
“all concerned’? would endeavor to stop fighting 
in the area. 

While nothing came of the proposal, it is his- 
torically useful as an example of the manner 
in which the Soviet Union used a diplomatic 
proposal to continue its hostile propaganda against 
the United States. 

The Soviet declared the situation arose because 
the U.S. A. ‘‘with the help of Chiang Kai-shek”’ 
had seized Taiwan (Formosa) which, with the 
Pescadores and other islands, “‘belongs to China”; 
that armed forces of the U. S. had made unpro- 
voked attacks on towns and coastal areas of 
China and concentrated naval and_air forces; 
that the U. S. had interfered~in the internal 
affairs of China and made aggressive acts and 
threats of armed- force against the Peoples’ Re- 
public. The Soviet reminded Britain that it had 
made a proposal to discuss this in the U. N. in 
the presence of a representative of the Peoples’ 
Republic as the “lawful representative of China’’ 
and elimination of the ‘representative of the 
Kuomintang” (Nationalist China). 


All-Europe Treaty Proposal 


Marshal Nikolai A. Bulganin, premier of the 
Soviet Union, presented a draft for an All-Euro- 
pean Security Treaty at the Geneva Conference 
July 20. It was intended to achieve collective 
security and aim at unification of Germany on 2 
peaceful and democratic basis. The language of 
the draft was similar to that of NATO treaty. 

Parties were to be the European states, the 
United States, the German Democratic Republic 
(Communist) and the German Federal Republic, 
with the eventual addition of the unified German 
state. Disputes were to be settled under the U. N. 
charter, and the Chinese People’s Republic (Com- 

unist) have observers in agencies set up under 
the treaty. 

The 4 powers, U. &., United Kingdom, France 
‘and Soviet Union, were to continue to deal with 
the German problem in accordance with previous 
decisions. Signers of the treaty were to abjure 
force or threat of force but an armed attack in 
Europe against a party to the treaty could be 
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met with armed forces, pending collective action 

under the U. N. 

Members were not to ‘participate in any coali- 
or its’’ contrary to the 


tion or alliance agreemen 
aim of the treaty, but in the first stage (2 to 
3 under 4 


tion should supersede military effort. Pending 
agreements on reducing armaments, prohibiting 
atomic weapons and withdrawing foreign troops 
the parties agree ‘‘not to take any further —_ 
to increase their armed forces’’ in Europe un 
previous agreements. After an agreed time-limit 
following ratification of the treaty, the Warsaw 
Treaty of May 14, 1955, the Paris agreements of 
Oct. 23, 1954 and the North Atlantic Treaty were 
to become ineffective. 

There was no action on the proposed draft, 
which disclosed the political aims of the Soviet 


Union. 
U. S. Stand on Germany 


The U. S. State Dept. issued the following notice 
Sept. 29, 1955: 

The foreign ministers of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and France wish to make known 
their view on certain points in connection with 
the agreements of Sept. 20, 1955, as reported in 
the press, between the Soviet Union and the 
regime in the Soviet zone of Germany. 

They wish in the first place to emphasize that 
these agreements cannot affect the obligations or 
responsibilities of the Soviet Union under agree- 
ments and arrangements between the three 
powers and the Soviet Union on the subject of 
Germany and Berlin. The Soviet Union remains 
respousiine for the carrying out of these obliga- 

ons. 

Secondly, the three foreign ministers reaffirm 
that the Federal Republic of Germany is the only 
German government freely and legitimately con- 
stituted and therefore entitled to speak for Ger- 
many as the representative of the German people 
in international affairs. These three governments 
do not recognize the East German regime nor the 
existence of a state in the Soviet zone. 

Finally, ... the three foreign ministers reafirm 
the repeatedly expressed position of their govern- 
ments that the final determination of the frontiers 
of Germany must await a peace settlement for the 
whole of Germany. 


Austrian State Treaty 


The Austrian State Treaty, which restored 
sovereignty to the Republic of Austria, was signed 
May 15, 1955, by the foreign ministers of the 
Big Four and ratified by the United States June 
17, 1955. The four ministers who signed were 
Secy. of State Dulles, Harold MacMillan (Br.), 
Antoine Pinay (Fr.) and Vyacheslay Molotov 
(USSR). The foreign minister of Austria, Leopold 
Fig], also signed. The act took place in the 
Belvedere (palace) of Vienna. The major terms: 

Austria was reestablished as a sovereign, inde- 

pendent and democratic state, within the borders 
existing before the Anschluss of 1938. The powers 
agreed to support its projected membership in 
U.N. Germany, in a future peace treaty, was to 
renounce all claims on Austria, 
_ Austria guaranteed free elections and ‘‘the en- 
joyment of human rights and of the fundamental 
freedoms.’’ Former Nazis may not serve in its 
armed forces, nor may Austria own or produce 
atomic or nuclear weapons or guided missiles, or 
other war material for Germany, or civil aircraft 
for Germany or Japan. 

Occupation troops were to leave within 90 days 
after ratification or so far as possible before 
Dec. 31, 1955. The occupation was to end when 
ratification had been deposited with the USSR. 
Austrian prisoners were to be repatriated as soon 
as possible. The Danube was to be opened to all 
states on a footing of equality. 

The ambassadors of the 4 powers were to act 
in concert on execution and interpretation of the 
treaty for 18 mos. after ratification. 


Atomic Information 


An agreement for the exchange of atomic in- 
formation for mutual defense purposes was signed 
June 15, 1955, by the United States, Canada and 
the United Kingdom, under terms of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954. It was approved by President 
Eisenhower. Such information deals with develop- 
ment of defense plans, training of personnel in 
use and defense against atomic weapons and ‘“‘the 
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evaluation of the capabilities of potential enemies 
in the employment of atomic weapons. 3 

The agreement does not permit transfer of 
atomic weapons or special nuclear material, nor 
may the governments concerned transfer their 
information to any nation or regional organization 
unless authorized. 


U. S.-China Defense Treaty 


A Mutual Security Treaty between the Repub- 
lic of China (Nationalist) and the United States 
was announced by the Dept. of State Dec. 1, 1954. 
The treaty recognizes the common interest of 
both in the security of Taiwan (Formosa) and 
the Pescadores and of the western Pacific islands 
under jurisdiction of the U. S. It provides for in- 
elusion by agreement of other territories under 
jurisdiction of both. It provides for continuing 
consultation on threats of attack and if the Re- 
public of China is subject to unprovoked attack, 
the U. S. will act according to its constitutional 
procedures. Ratification by the Senate will be on 
the agenda for 1955. 


U. S.-Korea Defense Treaty 


A Mutual Defense Treaty between the United 
States and the Republic of Korea, signed in Wash- 
ington Oct. 1, 1953, and ratifiéd by both nations 
in January, 1954, became effective Nov. 17, 1954. 
A resolution of the U. S. Senate specified that 
neither party is obligated to come to the defense 
of the other except in case of an external armed 
attack, nor does the U. S. have to give armed 
assistance ‘‘except in the event of an armed 
attack against territory recognized by the U. S. 
as lawfully brought under the administrative 
control of the Republic of Korea.’’ A joint state- 
ment, Nov. 17, 1954, said the U. S. would give 
substantial economic and military aid and ‘‘em- 
ploy its military power against aggressors’’ in the 
event of an unprovoked attack on Korea. Conver- 
sion of dollars at a realistic exchange rate for 
U. S. forces is agreed on. Korea leaves its forces 
under operational control of the United Nations 
Command. 


Southeast Asia Treaty 


The Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty 
was signed at Manila, P. R., Sept. 8, 1954, by 
representatives of 8 nations: United States, Great 
Britain, France, Australia, New Zealand, Philip- 
pine Republic, Thailand and Pakistan. John Foster 


Dulles, Secy. of State, signed for the U. S. 
pp Ca, 
for Aff: , for 
bre for France. The treaty Phen pra 

The treaty calls for continuous 
mutual aid to develop capacity to resist armed 
attack and subversive activities; technical 
assistance and cooperation to promote economic 
progress to strengthen the equal rights and self- 
determination of all peoples. 

Art. IV, dealing with aggression, reads: 

1. Each 
against any of the parties or against any 


state or territory which the parties b; E 
animous agreement may hereafter d ite 


meet the common danger in accordance with 

Sg ee ees ook eustis te immediately 

under paragrap! b 

panes to the-Security Council of the United 
ations. 


2. If, in the opinion of any of the parties, 
the inviolability or the integrity of the terri- 
tory or the sovereignty or political indepen- 
dence of any party in the treaty area or of 
any other state or territory to which the pro- 
visions of Paragraph 1 of this Article from 
time to time apply is threatened in any way 
other than by armed attack or is affected or 
threatened by any fact or situation which 
might endanger the peace of the area, the 
parties shall consult immediately in order to 
agree on the measures which would be taken 
for the common defense. 


3. It is understood that no action on the 
territory of any state designated by unani- 
mous agreement under Paragraph 1 of this 
Article or on any territory so designated shall 
be taken except at the invitation or with the 
consent of the government concerned. 


Owing to the unwillingness of the delegates of 
the U. S. to become involved in-aggression that 
was not specifically Communist, the U. S. caused 
the following interpretation to be appended: 


The delegation of the United States of 
America in signing the present treaty does so 
with the understanding that its recognition 
of the effect of aggression and armed attack 
and its agreement with reference thereto in 
Art. 4, Par. 1, apply only to Communist 
aggression, but affirms that in the event of 
other aggression or armed attack it will con- 
sult under the provisions of Art. 4, Par. 2. 


Events in Foreign Lands 


Erection of the first Mormon temple in England 
was begun in August, 1955, in Newchapel, Surrey. 

In the first 6 mos. of 1955 Great Britain counted 
411,200 visitors from overseas, compared with 
365,500 for the same period, 1954. 

In Scotland 15 persons out of every 1,000 have 
the name of Smith, a total of 80,000, exceeding 
the MacDonalds by 20,000. 

Canadian police reports for 1953 listed only 64 
murders ‘known to the police,’? 3 fewer than 
the year before, 

A jet ferry, believed the first in operation, 


“~—~—~has been put into service on Lake Victoria in 


Uganda. It is 32 ft. long and carries vehicles and 
passengers. The engine sucks in water and 
expels it as a jet plane does air. 

Damage to the Arch of Constantine in Rome, 
caused by modern traffic, was repaired by support- 
ing blocks of marble with steel bars, suitably dis- 
guised. he arch was erected 312 A. D. by the 
Emperor Constantine to celebrate his victory over 
Maxentius. 

The Krupp establishment in Essen, West 
Germany, reported gross manufacturing income 
for 1954 at 1 billion marks (about $235,000,000). 


Its director reported that four-fifths of its pre- 
war property had been destroyed by bombing and 
dismantling, and the western powers had pro- 
hibited it from producing coal and steel. 

Great Britain extended its territory in 1955 
by formally taking possession of Rockall, a tiny 
speck of land, 70 ft. tall and with a shoreline 
of about 250 ft., sticking up like a spike above 
Rockall Bank, 280 mi. nw of Ireland. It was 
within reach of a projected guided missles range 
in the Hebrides. 

Dr. R. A. MacKay, Canadian permanent rep- 
resentative at the United Nations, in August, 
1955, turned over $1,500,000 on behalf of Canada 
to the Technical Assistance Admin., U.N. Canada 
has contributed $5,322,727 since the program was 
established in 1950. 

Greece opened the first nation-wide electric 
power transmission system July 15, 1955. Four 
new plants supply the power: three hydroelectric 
plants with 95,000 kw. capacity and one steam 
plant of 80,000 kw. Over 400 cities and villages 
never before served by électricity will be benefited. 
Cost, about $115,000,000 was paid for by American 
aid and Italian reparations. 


U. S. Dept. of State Seeks Young People for Foreign Service 


The Dept. of State of the United States en- 
courages young Americans to train for appoint- 
ment to offices in the Foreign Service. Examina- 
tions for candidates are given periodically. In 
December, 1955, the Dept. conducted examinations 
for candidates in 65 cities. In support of the 
program 25 officers of the Dept. visited nearly 200 
colleges to meet young men and women interested 
in such careers. The applicant must be at least 
20 and under 31 years of age, a citizen of the 


United States for at least 10 years and, if married, 
must be married to an American citizen. Those 
successful in a written examination get an oral ex- 
amination. The Dept. expects to appoint about 300 
officers to the Service in 1956, Beginning salaries 
are $4,400 to $5,500, and there are insurance, an- 
nual and sick leave and retirement benefits. 
Information may be obtained from the Dept. of 
State, Washington, D. GC. 
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International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


Eugene R. Black, President; Robert L. Garner, Vice President. Address, 1818 H St., 
N.W. Washington 25, D. C. European Office: Paris 


The Articles of Agreement of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, also 
known as the World Bank, were drawn up by Tep- 
resentatives of 44 nations at the United Nations 
Monetary and Financial Conference, at Bretton 
Wood, N.H., July 1-12, 1944. Its official existence 
dates from Dec. 27, 1945, when the Articles of 
Agreement were signed by 28 nations in Washing- 
ton, D.C.; operations were started June 25, 1946. 
As of Oct. 31, 1955, 58 countries were members. 


Afghanistan Finland Netherlands 
Australia France Nicaragua 
Austria Germany Norway 
Belgium Greece Pakistan 
Bolivia Guatemala Panama 
Brazil Haiti Paraguay 
Burma Honduras Peru 
Canada Iceland Philippines 
Ceylon India Sweden 
Chile Indonesia Syria 
Tran Thailand 
Colombia Iraq Turkey 
Costa Rica Israel Union of 
Cuba Italy South Africa 
Denmark Korea United Kingdom 
Dominican Rep. Japan United States 
Jordan Uruguay 
Egypt Lebanon Venezuela 
El Salvador Luxembourg Yugoslavia 
Ethiopia Mexico 


The purposes of the Bank are: to assist in the 
reconstruction and development of its member 
countries by facilitating the investment of capital 
for productive purposes, and thereby promote the 
long-range growth of international trade and the 
improvement of standards of living; to promote 
participation in loans and investments made by 
private investors, and to make loans for produc- 
tive purposes when private capital is not available 
on reasonable terms. 


The subscribed capital stock of the Bank now 
amounts to $9,050,500,000. The Articles of Agree- 
ment stipulate that 2% of each member’s subscrip- 
fion be paid in gold or U. S. dollars, 18% in that 
country’s currency, and that 80% be held by the 
respective country, subject to call by the Bank only 
to meet its obligations created by borrowings or 
guaranteeing loans. The Bank is authorized to use 
the funds paid in under the 2% requirement in its 
lending operations. To use all or any part of the 
18%. currency subscription of a member, the Bank 
must obtain the member’s consent. The United 
States has subscribed to a larger portion of the 
Bank’s capital stock than any other nation: ~ Its 
share totals $3,175,000,000, of which it-has paid in 
20%, or $635,000,000. 

The Bank’s other major source of funds for 
loans is derived from the sale of its own bonds in 
the capital markets of the world. By Oct. 1, 
1955, the Bank’s total of outstanding bonds 
amounted to $49,000,000. This included 9 U. Ss. 
dollar bond issues totaling $705,000,000; 3 Cana- 
dian dollar bond issues totalling $36,363,637; 2 
pound sterling issues totalling $28,000,000; 2 
Netherlands guilder issues totaling $21,052,632; 
and 6 Swiss franc issues totaling $59,336,824. 

The Bank’s funds for loans are also increased 
through the participation by private investors in 
Bank loans and through the sale of securities from 
the Bank’s loan portfolio. Funds from this source 
gmounted to $213,800,000 by the end of Oct. 1955. 

LOANS OF THE BANK 

By October 1, 1955, the Bank had made 136 loans 
in 40 countries, totaling $2,435,658,464. Where 
the government itself was not the borrower, the 
government guaranteed the loan. Disbursements 
on loans aggregated about $1,770,000,000. 

summary of the Bank’s lending, showing gross 
iheis lent by country, is as follows: 
/ Algeria: $10,000,000 for electric power develop- 
ment. 

Australia: $258,000,000 for projects including 
agriculture, electric power, transport, industry, 
coal mining, iron and steel}. 


Austria: $22,000,000 for electric power. 


Belgium: 000, 
oan é $66, 000 for steel, electric power and 


Belgian Congo: $40,000,000 for a 10-year T: 
in transport and other basic perviene a a 


Brazil: $194,090,000 for electric power, telephone 
equipment, railroads and highways. 


British East Africa: $24,000,000 for railway, 
harbour and highway projects. “ 


Ceylon: $19,110,000 for electric power. 


Chile: $37,300,000 for electric power, agristiltede! 
and construction of paper and pulp mills. 


Colombia: $94,780,000 for railways, highways, 
agriculture and electric power. ee i 


Denmark: $40,000,000 for reconstruction. 
Ecuador: $8,500,000 for highways. 


El Salvador: $23,645,000 for electric power and 
highways. 


Ethiopia: $8,500,000 for highways, telecommuni- 
cations, agriculture and industries. 


Finland: $50,279,464 for the wood-product in- 
dustries, electric power and agriculture. 


France: $250,000,006 for reconstruction. 
French West Africa: $7,500,000 for railways. 


Guatemala: $18,200,000 for highway construc- 
tion and maintenance. 


Iceland: $5,914,000 for electric power, agricul- 
ture and a radio transmitter building. 


India: $139,700,000 for railways, agriculture, 
electric power and iron and steel production. 


Iraq: $12,800,000 for flood control. 
Italy: $90,000,000 for projects in South. 
Japan: $40,200,000 for electric power. 


Lebanon: $27,000,000 for electric power and irri- 
gation. 


aioe ald $12,000,000 for railways and_steel 
mill. A 


Mexico: $160,800,000 for power, railways and 
industry. 
Netherlands: $229,000,000 for reconstruction, 


ships, aircraft and industry. 


Nicaragua: $18,200,000 for highways, agricul- 
ture and power. 


Northern Rhodesia: $14,000,000 for railway ex- 
pansion. 


Norway: $50,000,000 for general economic devel- 
opment. 


Pakistan: $77,250,000 for railways, agriculture 
and natural gas pipeline. 


Panama: $7,390,000 for highways and agriculture. 
Paraguay: $5,000,000 for agriculture. 


Peru: $36,000,000 for highways, 
ports and irrigation. 


agriculture, 


Southern Rhodesia: $28,000,000 for electric 
power. 

Thailand: $37,400,000 for railways, irrigation 
and ports. 

Turkey: $63,400,000 for grain-storage, power, 


irrigation, flood control, port improvements and 
industries. 


Union of South Africa: $110,000,000 for trans- 
portation and power. 


Uruguay: $38,500,000 for power and telephone. 

Yugoslavia: $60,700,000 for timber production, 
power, mining, industry, forestry and transporta- 
tion. 

Net earnings for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1955 were $24,679,487, which amount was added to 
a supplemental reserve. The Bank’s special reserve 
increased by $13,306,897, bringing total reserves 
to $183,758,142. 
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U. S. Aid to Foreign Countries in Fiscal Year 1955 


Source: Office of Business Economics, U. S. Department of Commerce 


For security reasons data by country do not include the military aid pupae eae tgp the 
mutual security program. Data shown include credits which have been exten: ~s tities 
in the country specified; the net credits shown for Canada, for example, represent credits extended 


to private entities in Canada. 


h at most involve 
largely outright gifts for which no payment is expected, or whic 
aie cbheution on one part of the receiver to extend aid to the United States or other countries to 


achieve a common objective. 


Credits are loans or other agreements which give rise to specific obligations to repay, over @ 


period of years, usually with interest. 


(In millions of dollars) 


AAS Net Net grants Diana pis. 2 
and grants | credits an gran 4 
credits! credits! 
| =17 ||Bastern Europe....... 5 10 —5 
mee ee | 88S a | csectedn aeeeiee 2 Phones ‘a 
1 oe oe 2,543 2,543 aa Oe See —4 
eee 1570 | 11570 one a 
Wear East (including rH ve a 

Greece and Turkey) .. 286 286 a rH “< 
Asia and Pacific........ 623 623 ae ms es 
qavol iat Republics. .... 43 43. : 86 a6 Q 

[UA Ce ae ep ae Pare = =F) = 
Unspecified areas....... 20 20 af BA 2 3 
~ ‘27 1,944 | -—17 |/Union of South Africa...) 28 |........ 
Other grants & credits 1,9: ’ Other and unspecified zs a es 
d ear Hast ani ca. 

lay ep e 7a 4 802 918 —116 ||Asia and Pacific....... 623 640 -17 
PNUSUEIAL Leese cz tins ate 8 13 —6 ||Afghanistan............ 4 2 7 
Bee emery. —4 4 —7 auras errant se : Preerge 4 
Pr United Rincdomy Es 106 164 —58 ||China~Taiwan (Formosa) 76 17 -1 
BDOMIMOPR asin. cea we =—1 98 = 2" India 5 Set... bee ce 64 Gkt ates 
100 E2000 DS ee ere —5 *) —5 ||Indochina (Cambodia, 

MBLC Gs etena he Fe oteleas coos iss 422 506 — 84 Laos, & Vietnam).... 216 216s aeereeas! 
Germany............., 34 4 —8 |\Indonesia.:..... <2 .n ss 15 5 9 
AGGAD CE Siriacs:evivjets se ake a 1 i is res ose Japan & Ryukyu Islands. —22 z —29 
Treland (*) (Cen ae Ores eos caisson oe 207 207 sl oceeeae : 

ere 45 67 —22 New Zealand........... — FS See _ 
BUR eens ere va a» akistan.......2....2) 30 a0 Sea 
Netherlands........... —18 Sit Sl Pailin pinewns ahr 15 16 -i 
NOUS A aati siasinc ss —* 4 27] Thallandat captor 5 7 -1 
WOPTUEAL ee Sa tres oie ac 8 3 4 ||Other and unspecified 
Spain ; 30 34 sl Asia and Pacific...... 7 ol eeasakrabae 
Rerbineeies, ane (*) (*) American Republics... i832 49 a 
TR ei a We cami anager ascitic. ee Seat ee 
Yugoslavia............. 66 69 —2 International organi- 
Other and unspecified zations & unspeci- 
Western Europe. .... 111 BE 100 fied areas........... 65 66 —2 


*Less than $500,000. 


iNet grants is the excess of grants utilized over reverse grants and returns on grants, (—) denotes 
excess of reverse grants and returns on grants. Net credits is the excess of credits utilized over collec- 
tions of principal, (—) denotes excess of collections of princepial, 


The International Monetary Fund 


IMF—International Monetary Fund—Ivar Rooth, 


The International Monetary Fund was estab- 
lished in terms of Articles of Agreement adopted 
by 44 nations at the Bretton Woods Conference 
(July, 1944). The Articles of Agreement came 
into force (Dec. 27, 1945) and at the time of the 
first meeting of the Executive Directors (May 6, 
1946) 38 countries had become members. Twenty 
countries joined later, 

The main purposes of the Fund, as set out 
in the Articles of Agreement, are: (1) to pro- 
mote international monetary cooperation through 
@ permanent institution which provides machinery 
for consuitation and collaboration on interna- 
tional monetary problems, and, more specifically, 
(@) to promote exchange stability and avoid 
competitive exchange depreciation, (3) to assist 
in the establishment ofa multilateral system of 
Payments in respect of current transactions, which 
means the eventual elimination of restrictions 
On the making of payments and transfers for 
current international transactions and the avoid- 
ance of discriminatory currency arrangements or 
multiple currency practices, and (4) to permit 
members, under appropriate conditions, to draw 
upon the resources of the Fund with a view to 
shortening the duration and lessening the degree 
of any disequilibrium which may from time to 
time arise in their balances of payments. 

The Fund obtains its resources from the pay- 
ment by members of quotas, the size of which 
Was for original members agreed at Bretton 
Woods. Each member pays in gold either 25% of 
its quota or 10% of its net official holdings of 
gold and U. S. dollars, whichever is the smaller, 
and the remainder in the member’s own currency, 
The aggregate of members’ quotas as of Oct. 31, 


Managing Director and Ch. of Executive Board. 


1955 was equivalent to $8,738,000,000. The total 
subscriptions paid on that date amounted to the 
equivalent of $8,045,000,000 of which $1,747,190, 000 
was held by the Fund in gold. 

Members are under an obligation, once the 
foreign exchange values of their currencies have 
been agreed with the Fund, to make no change 
in their exchange rates without consultation with 
the Fund. The Fund, however, is not entitled to 
object if the proposed change does not exceed 
10% of the original par value. Agreed par 
values were announced (Dec. 18, 1946) for 32 
members, to which 12 others have been added. 
From the commencement of operations on March 
1, 1947, through Oct. 31, 1955, exchange trans- 
actions of the Fund amounted to the equivalent 
of U.-S. $1,207,700,000. On that date repurchases 
amounted to $649,700,000 in gold and U. S. dollars. 

The Fund holds annual consultations with each 
individual member that retains foreign exchange 
restrictions and discrimination. It maintains an 
extensive ‘program of technical assistance in 
foreign exchange problems through staff missions 
to many parts of the world, and provides studies, 
reports and other publications on international 
trade and payments. The Fund also conducts a 
training program for staff members of central 
banks and ministries of finance, 

Of the sixteen Executive Directors of the Fund, 
five represent the members with the largest 
quotas, United States, United Kingdom, China, 
France and India. The voting power of the Ex. 
ecutive Directors is approximately proportional 
to the quotas co. the member or members whom 
they represent. Yhe United States director is 
entitled to cast 27% of the total vote. 
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UNITED NATIONS 


= = 
Structure of the United Nations 
AS OF JANUARY 1, 1956 
The foundations of the United Nations were laid at the Dumbarton Oaks Conference in Washington 
1) from Aug. 21 to Sept. 28, 1944, between the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United King- 
iom and the United States; and (2) from Sept. 29 to Oct. 7, 1944, between China, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. The proposals for establishment of an organization of nations for the 
maintenance of world peace led to the calling of the United Nations Conference on International Organi- 
zation at San Francisco where, April 25 to June 26, 1945, the charter of the United Nations was drawn 
ene cen Meigs aks by 50 Beh Cae eae, eae? ai ert pp: 51 members, signed Oct. 15, 
. Fou onal nations were admitte members n 6, two in i ' 
_1949, and one in 1950, bringing the total membership to $0. 194%,, One An 1a ae 

The charter pledges signatories to maintain international peace and security, and to co-operate in 
establishing political, economic and social conditions favorable to these objectives. It precludes the 
United Nations from intervening in the internal affairs of any nation without prejudice, however, to 
the application of enforcement measures with respect to threats to the peace, breaches of the peace, 
and acts of aggression. 

The charter came into effect Oct. 24, 1945, when the requisite ratifications by the 5 permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council (China, France, the USSR, the United Kingdom and the United States) and 
a majority of other signatories was reached by the USSR depositing the instrument of ratification. 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes then signed the protocol formally proclaiming that the charter 
had come into force. 

The seat of the United Nations is in New York, N, Y. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


MEMBERSHIP (C.M. indicates Charter Member) 


Date of Chief representative Date of Chief representative 
Nation admission | 10th regular session Nation admission | 10th regular session 
Afghanistan... |Nov-. 19, 1946|/ Mohammed Kabir Lebanon..... Cc. M. Fouad Ammoun . 
Ludin iberias.-.... Cc. M. J. Dudley Lawrence 
Argentina. ...|/C. M. E Enrique José G. Plate||Luxembourg. .|C. M. Hugues Le Gallais 
Australia... .. Cc. M. R. G. Casey Mexico” © frien Cc. M. Luis Padilla Nervo 
Belgium.....- Cc. M. Paul-Henri Spaak Netherlands...|C. M. -~ /-|J. M. A. H. Luns 
Bolivia....... Cc. M. Hernan Siles Zuazo New Zealand..|C.M. / |T. L. Macdonald 
Brazil.......- C.M. Cyro de Freitas-Valle ||Nicaragua....|C. M. j Guillermo Sevilla- 
ASUPHID ots se Apr. 19, 1948|James Bartington Sacasa 
Byelorussian Norway:...-- Cc.M. Halvard Lange 
ss F jC. M K. V. Kiselyov Pakistan..... Sept. 30, 1947| Mohammed Ali 
Canada AC. Paul M artin Panama...... Cc. M. Alberto A. Boyd 
Chile... .|C. M José Maza Paraguy...... Cc.M Guillermo Enciseo 
China... .|C. M. George Yeh 2 Velloso 
Colombia.....|C..M. Francisco Urrutia __—‘||Peru,........ Cc. M. Victor A. Belaunde 
Costa Rica. ..|C. M. Rev. Benjamin Nufiez||Phillippines..-|C. M. General Carlos P. 
RUPE ap occas, C.M Emilio Nunez Romulo 
Portuondo Pollan Ges.) < = «/-/- Cc. M Marian Naszkowski 
Czechoslovakia|C. M. Vaclav David Saudi Arabia. .|C. M Sheikh Abdullah Al- 
Denmark.....|C. M. Ernst Christiansen Khayyal 
Dominican =) Sweder...... Nov. 19, 1946|Osten Undén 
Republic. ..|C. M. Virgilio Diaz-Ordénez ||Syria........ s. M: Ahmed Shukairy 
Beuador...... Cc. M. José Vicente Trujillo ||Thailand..... Dee. 16, 1946|Prince Wan Waith- 
Heypt...- «46> M: Mahmoud Fawzi ayakon 
Bl Salvador. ..|C. M. Miguel Rafael Urquia||Turkey...... Cc. M. Fatin Rustu Zorlu 
Ethiopia..... C.M. Ato Abte-Wold UkrainianSSR.|C. M. L. F. Palamarchuk-- 
Aklilou Union of South 
France.....-. C.M. Antoine Pinay Africa......|C. M. W. C. du Plessis* 
Greece: -..<.. C.M. Stephanos Stephan- US.S.R.. jC. M. V. M. Molotov 
opouios United ¥ 
Guatemala... .|C. M. Emilio Arenales Kingdom. ..|C. M. Harold Macmillan 
Catalan United States.|C. M. Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
Haiti......-.- C,M. Jean Price-Mars (John Foster Dulles 
Honduras .|C. M. Tiburcio Carias, Jr. served as Senior 
Ieeland.....- Nov. 19, 1946/Thor Thors Representative ex 
Tish. fo acer C.M. v.K. Krishna Menon officio during his 
Indonesia... . .|Sept. 28, 1950|/Ide Anak Agung Gede presence) Ae 
Agung Uruguay..... Cc. M. Vicente Basagoiti 
BAD. 5c-. 3 oects Cc M. Nasrollah Entezam Venemela....|C. M Santiago Pérez-Pérez 
ig: rect aoe .™M. Mohamed Fadhil Al-|/Yemen....... Sept. 30, 1947|Sayful Islam Al- 
Jamali Hassan 
Israel.........}May 11, 1949|Abba Eban Yugoslavia. ..|C. M Koca Popovie 


*The South African delegation was Yecalled. in November from the Assembly’s tenth session. 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES (Tenth Regular Session) 

President—José Maza (Chile). be brought before the General Assembly for 

Vice-President—China, Ethiopia, France, Lux- debate and the Assembly may make recommenda- 
embourg, USSR, United Kingdom, United States. tions on any such matter except issues on the 

(A country and not a person is named in the agenda of the Security Council. However, 
list of vice-presidents, as the election is made the General Assembly in November 1950 decided 
in the name of a State. The vice-presidents are that if the Security Council, because of lack of 
normally the heads of delegations.) unanimity of the permanent members, fails to 

Committee Chairmen—First (Political and Se- exercise its primary responsibility for the main- 
curity, including the Regulation of Armaments) tenance of international peace and security, in 
Committee—Sir Leslie Munro (New Zealand); any case where there appears to be a threat 
Ad Hoc Political Committee—Prince Wan Wait- to the peace, breach of the peace or act of ag- 
hayakon (Thailand); Second (Economic and gression, the Assembly should consider the mat- 
Financial) Committee—Ernest G. Chauvet (Haiti); ter immediately with a view to making appro- 
Third (Social, Humanitarian and Cultural) Com- priate recommendations to members for collective 
mittee—Omar Loutfi (Bgypt):; Fourth (Trustee- measures, including, in the case of a breach 
ship, , including non-self-governing territories) of the peace or act of aggression, the use of 
Committee—Luciano Joublanc-Rivas (Mexico); armed forces when necessary, to maintain or 
Fifth’ (Administrative and Budgetary) Committee restore international peace and security. On 
eas Engen (Norway); Sixth (Legal) Committee important questions a two-thirds majority of 


—Manfred Lachs (Poland). 

The General Assembly is composed of all the 
members. Each nation may send 5 representatives 
and 5 alternates to each session of the Assembly, 
but is entitled to only one vote. 

Any matter within the scope of the charter may 


members present and voting is required; on other 
questions a simple majority is sufficient. 

A general or steering committee co-ordinates 
the proceedings of the Assembly and is composed 
of 15 members—the president of the Assembly, the 
seven vice-presidents, the chairmen of the six Main 
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Committee, gas the chairman of the Ad Hoc Po- 
litical Committee, : 

The Assembly held the first part of its first 
session in London Jan. 10 to Feb. 14, 1946; the 
second part in New York Oct. 23 to Dec. 15, 1946. 
Tts first special session was held in New York 
April 28 to May 15, 1947, to consider the Palestine 
question. The second regular session was held in 
New York Sept. 16 to Nov. 29, 1947, and a second 
special session on the Palestine question in New 
York April 16 to May 14, 1948. The first part of 
the third session was held in Paris Sept. 21 to 
Dec. 12, 1948, and the second part in New York 
April 5 to May 18, 1949. The fourth session was 
held in New York Sept. 20 to Dec. 10, 1949. The 
fifth regular session was heid in New York Sept. 
19, 1950 to Nov, 5, 1951. ‘The sixth regular 
session met in Paris Nov. 6, 1951, to February 5, 
1952. The seventh regular session of the Assembly, 
the first to be held at Headquarters, opened on 
October 14, 1952, and closed on August 28, 1953. 
The eighth regular session was held in New York 
from Sept. 15 to December 9, 1953. The ninth 
regular session was held in New York from Sept. 
21 to Dec. 17, 1954. 

SECURITY COUNCIL 

The Security Council consists of eleven members, 
five with permanent seats. The remaining six are 
elected for 2-year terms by the General Assembly; 
they are not eligible for immediate re-election. 

Membership as of Jan. 1, 1955 

Permanent members of the Council: China, 
France, the USSR, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 

Non-permanent members: Until 1957: Belgium, 
Iran and Peru. Until 1958: Australia, Cuba and 
one other to be named in 1956. 

The Security Council has the primary responsi- 
bility for maintaining international peace and 
security and members agree to carry out its de- 
cisions. The Council may investigate any dispute 
that might threaten international peace and se- 
curity. 

Decisions on procedural questions are made by 
an affirmative vote of seven members. On all other 
matters the affirmative vote of seven members 
must include the concurring votes of all permanent 
members; it is this clause which gives rise to the 
s0-called ‘‘veto.’’ A party to a dispute must re- 
frain from voting. The presidency of the Council 
is held in rotation for one month by each member 
in the English alphabetical order. 

Reporting to the Security Council are: the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee, which advises the Council 
on military requirements for maintaining peace; 
and the Disarmament Commission which is con- 
cerned with the regulation and reduction of arma- 
ments and the control of atomic energy. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 

The Economic and Social Council consists of 
eighteen members elected by the General Assembly 
for 3-year terms of office. Retiring members are 
eligible for immediate re-election. The Council 
is responsible under the General Assembly for 
carrying out the functions of the United Nations 
with regard to international economic, social, cul- 
tural, educational, health and related matters, 
Membership of the Council as of January 1, 1955: 

Until 195%7—Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, Norway, 
Pakistan, USSR and United Kingdom. 

Until 1958—Argentina, China, Dominican Re- 
public, Egypt, France, Netherlands. 

Until 1959—Brazil, Canada, Greece, Indonesia, 
the United States and Yugoslavia. 

The President of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil for 1955 was Sir Douglas Copland (Australia). 
The First Vice-President was Santiago Pérez- 
Pérez (Venezuela) and the Second Vice-President, 
Joza Brilej (Yugoslavia). 

The Economic and Social Council had the fol- 
lowing Commissions in 1955: 

Functional Commissions 

Transport and Communications;; Statistical; 
Population; Social; Narcotic Drug; Human Rights; 
Status of Women; International Commodity Trade, 

Regional Econemic Commissions 

Economic Commission for Europe, 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. 

Economic Commission for Latin America. 

The 10 formally constituted specialized agen- 
cles as of January 1, 1956, are: the International 
Labour Organisation (ILO); the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Nations (FAQ); 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization (UNESCO): the International 


Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO); the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 


ion (WMO). 

The purposes ILO are to contribute to the 
establishment of a lasting peace by promoting 
social justice; to improve, through international 
action, labor conditions and living standards; and 
to promote economic and social stability. 

The purposes of FAO are to raise nutrition levels 
and living standards; to secure improvements in 
production and distribution of food and agricul- 
tural products; to better conditions of country 
dwellers: and by these means to contribute to 
expanding world economy. 

The purposes of UNESCO are to promote collab- 
oration among nations through education, science 
and culture in order to further justice, rule of 
law and human rights and freedoms without dis- 
tinction of race, sex, language or religion. 

The purpose of ICAO is to study problems of 
international civil aviation and the establishment 
of international standards and regulations for civil 
aviation. 

The purposes of the Bank are to assist in the 
reconstruction and development of territories of 
members by facilitating the investment of capital 
for productive purposes; to promote private for- 
eign investment and, when private capital is not 
readily available on reasonable terms, to supple- 
ment private investment by providing loans for 
productive purposes out of its own capital, funds 
raised by it, and its other resources; and to pro- 
mote the balanced growth of international trade 
and the maintenance of equilibrium in balances of 
payments by encouraging international investment 
for the development of the productive resources of 
the International: Bank’s members. 

The purposes of the Fund are to promote inter- 
national monetary co-operation and the expansion 
of international trade; to promote exchange sta- 
bility, maintain orderly exchange arrangements 
among members, and to avoid competitive ex- 
change depreciations; to assist in the establish- 
ment of a multilateral system of payments in re- 
spect of current transactions between members and 
in the elimination of foreign exchange restrictions 
which hamper world trade. 

The purpose of WHO is to aid the attainment 
by all peoples of the highest possible level of 
health. 

The purposes of UPU are to assure the organiza- 
tion and perfection of the various postal services 
and to promote the development of international 
collaboration. To this end, member countries are 
united in a single postal territory for reciprocal 
exchange of mail. 

The purposes of ITU are to set up international 
regulations for radio, telegraph and telephone 
services in order to avoid confusion in and to study 
means to decrease excessive costs of international 
services. 

The purposes of WMO are to co-ordinate, stand- 
are and improve world meteorological activi- 


Plans have been made for the establishment of 
an International Trade Organization (ITO) and 
an Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Or- 
Ganization (IMCO). 

The purpose of ITO is to promote the expansion 
of world trade and the removal of trade barriers. 
The purposes of IMCO are to promote co-opera- 
tion among governments in technical problems of 
international shipping and to encourage the re- 
moval of discriminatory action by governments 


and of unfair restrictive practices by shipping 
concerns. 


TRUST AND NON-SELF-GOVERNING 
TERRITORIES 
The work of the United Nations in the field 
of non-self-governing territories falls into two 
categories: (1) the duties and functions of the 
Trusteeship Council with respect to those terri- 
tories placed under the International Trusteeship 
System; and (2) the responsibility of the Organiza- 
tion in connection with information on non-self- 
governing territories other than Trust territories, 
TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 
The administration of Trust territories is sub- 
ject to the supervision of the United Nations. Ad- 
ministering authorities are required to render an 
account of their stewardship to the Trusteeship 
Council. The Council may entertain petitions from 
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private persons or organizations regarding condi- 
tions in the Trust territories and may dispatch 


regular or special visiting missions to these regions - 


for studying conditions at first hand. 

The Trusteeship Council as of Jan. 1, 1956, has 
12 members, 6 of them administering authorities. 
These 6 are: Australia, Belgium, France, New 
Zealand, the United Kingdom and the United 
States. China and the USSR hold membership by 
virtue of being permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council not administering Trust terri- 
tories. The 4 other members are elected for 3-year 
terms by the General Assembly in order to ensure 
that membership in the Council is equally divided 
between members which administer Trust terri- 
tories and members which do not. These are 
Haiti and India until 1957 and Guatemala and 
Syria until 1959. 

President of the Council (15th session)— 
Urquia, El Salvador. 

Vice-President (15th 
France. 

President of the Council (16th session)—Mason 
Sears, United States. 

Vice-President (16th session)—Max H. Dorsin- 
ville (Haiti). 

Non-Self-Governing Territories. As regards non- 
self-governing territories not placed under trustee- 
ship, those members of the United Nations re- 
sponsible for the administration of such territories 
have pledged themselves in the charter to recog- 
nize the principle that the interests of the in- 
habitants are paramount and to promote their 
welfare. The administering powers are bound by 
the charter to transmit to the Secretary-General 
technical information concerning economic, social 
and educational conditions in the territories. This 
information is summarized, analyzed and classified 
by the Secretariat, and the analyses and sum- 
maries are considered by a special committee 
established by the General Assembly. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 

The International Court of Justice is the prin- 
cipal judicial organ of the United Nations. All 
members are ipso facto parties to the statute of 
the Court. Other states may become parties to the 
Court’s statute on conditions determined in each 
ease by the General Assembly on the recommenda- 
tion of the Security Council. 

The jurisdiction of the Court comprises cases 
which the parties submit to it and matters espe- 
cially provided for in the charter or in treaties. 
The Court gives advisory opinions and renders 
judgments. Its decisions, which are final, are only 
binding between the parties concerned and in 
respect of a particular dispute. If any party to a 

_ case fails to heed a judgment of the Court, the 
other party may have recourse to the Security 
Council, which may decide what is to be done. 

The Court consists of 15 judges elected for 9-year 
terms by the General Assembly and the Security. 
Council voting independently. No two of the judges 
may be nationals of the same state. Retiring 
judges are eligible for re-election. The Court re- 
mains permanently in session, except during the 
judicial vacations, A quorum of nine judges suffices 
to constitute the Court. All questions are decided 
by majority. In the event of a tie, the President 
of the Court or the judge who acts in his place 
casts the deciding vote. 

President—Green H. Hackworth, United States. 

Vice-President—Abdel Hamid Badawi, Egypt. 


Judges - 
Nine-year term of office, ending on Feb. 5, 1964. 
Jules Basevant, France 
Roberto Cérdova, Mexico 
José Gustavo Guerrero, El Salvador 
Hersch Lauterpacht, United Kingdom 
Lucio M. Moreno Quintana, Argentina 
Nine-year term of office. ending on Feb, 5, 1961. 
E. C. Armand Ugon, Uruguay 
Green Haywood Hackworth, United States 
Helge Klaestad, Norway 
Muhammad Zafrulla Khan, Pakistan 
F, I. Kojevnikov, USSR 
Nine-year term of office, ending on Feb. 5, 1958. 
Abdel Hamid Badawi, Egypt 
u Mo, China 
John Erskine Read, Canada 
Bohdan Winiarski, Poland 
Milovan Zoricic, Yugoslavia 
SECRETARIAT 
The Secretariat is composed of a Secretary-Gen- 
eral appointed by the General Assembly upon the 
recommendation of the Security Council and such 


session)—R. Bargues, 


staff as the organization may require. 

The Secretary-General makes an annual report 
and any supplementary reports which might be 
necessary to the General Assembly on the work 
of the United Nations. He may bring to the atten- 
tion of the Security Council any matter that 
threatens the maintenance of international peace 
and security. 

Secretary-General—Dag Hammarskjold, Sweden, 

An international staff assists the Secretary- 
General. Its members are recruited on as wide 
@ geographical basis as possible. In performing 
their duties, the Secretary-General and his staff 
must not receive instructions from any authority 
outside the United Nations. Members of the United 
pmnions have agreed not to exert any influence on 

The Secretariat is divided into six offices, five 


departments and one administration. The principal ' 


officers of the Secretariat are: 

Executive Assistant to the Secretary-General— 
Andrew W. Cordier (United States). 
Legal Counseli—Constantin A. 

(Greece). 

Controller—Bruce R. Turner (New Zealand). 

Director of Personnel—J. A. C. Robertson 
(United Kingdom). 

Under-Secretaries without Department—Ralph 
J. Bunche (United States); Ilya S. Tchernychev 
(USSR). 

Under-Secretary: Political and Security Council 
Affairs—Dragoslav Protitch (Yugoslavia). 

Under-Secretary: Economie and Social Affairs— 
Philippe de Seynes (France);~Deputy Under-Sec- 
retary, Martin Hill (United Kingdom). 

Under-Secretary; Trusteeship and Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories—Benjamin 
Cohen (Chile), 


Stavropoulos 


Under-Secretary: Public Information—Ahmed 
S. Kokhari (Pakistan). 
Under-Secretary: Conference Services—Victor 


Hoo (China). 
Director of General Services—David B. Vaughan 
(United States). 


Director-General: Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration—Hugh L. Keenleyside (Canada): 
Deputy. Director-General, Gustavo Martinez- 


Cabafias (Mexico). 


UNITED NATIONS BUDGET 

Secretary-General Hammarskjold, in June 1955, 
submitted to the General Assembly budget esti- 
mates for 1956, the eleventh financial year of the 
United Nations. Total expenditures were—esti- 
mated at $46,278,000 and income at $6,873,600, 
leaving a net expenditure of $39,404,400 (gross) 
for 1955. The actual expenidture for 1954 amounted 
to $40,131,200. 


PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS 

The construction of the permanent head- 
quarters on the east side of Manhattan in 
New York City was completed during 1952, with 
the opening of the new General Assembly building, 
which comprises the Assembly Hall, conference and 
committee rooms, radio studios, recording facili- 
ties and a master control room. The General As- 
sembly, Secretariat and Conference buildings are 
inter-connected to form one co-ordinated unit. 
The Secretariat Building accommodates the staff 
of the United Nations, together with liaison offi- 
cers for specialized agencies, and offices for the 
Press and other public information organizations. 
The Conference Building houses the Security 
Council Chamber, the Economic and Social Council 
Chamber and the Trusteeship Council Chamber, as 
well as three large conference rooms for the Main 
Committees of the General Assembly, together 
with appropriate offices, lounges and corridors. To 
build the U. N. capital the U. S. Government ad- 
vanced an interest-free loan of $65,000,000 repay- 
able in annual installments until 1982. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., contributed $8,500,000 for land; 
other parcels were given by the City of New York, 
which also agreed to pay for reconstructing streets, 
tunnels, easement and water frontage, at original 
estimates of $23,000,000, now increased to $26,500,- 
000 because of extra costs. 

A further $2 million was appropriated by the 
General Assembly in 1952 and 1953 for the con- 
struction of the Headquarters buildings. In addi- 
tion $102,566 was received as donated funds. By 
July 1955 the expenditures and unliquidated obli- 
gations totalled $66,594,527. Of the $65,000,000 
loan, the United Nations thus far repaid $7 
million to the United States. The last installment 
of $1 million is due in July 1982. 
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United States Delegation, United Nations 
AS OF 


OCTOBER 10, 1955 4 


Representatives and Alternates to the 


Session of the General Assembly ; 


Tenth Regular 
which convened in New York City on September 20, 1955 


REPRESENTATIVES 
Sues Hester, pes; oie ae se ie pee 
. Brooks Hays, Rep. ester E. Fi 
font 0: Pastore. Colgate Whitehead Darden, Jr. 


worth, ‘Mrs. Oswald B. Lord 

James J. Wadsworth, ts. Oswa. rd, 

ee Bell, Jacob Blaustein, Robert Lee Broken- 
rs 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE UNITED 
STATES MISSION TOG THE UNITED NATIONS 

Permanent Representative to the United Nations 
and Representative on the Security Council— 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 

Deputy Representative to the United Nations 
and Deputy Representative on the Security Coun- 
cil—James J. Wadsworth. 

Deputy Kepresentative on the Disarmament 
Commission—Harold E. Stassen. 

Counselor of Mission—James W. Barco. 

Representative on the Economic and Social 
Council—John C. Baker. 


Deputy Representatives on the Economic and 
oe Council—Walter M. Kotschnig, Nat B 
n 


g. 
Representative on the Trusteeship Council— 
Mason Sears. 

Deputy Representative on the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil—Benjamin Gerig. 

Advisers—Norman Armour, Jr., Albert F. Ben- 


der, Jr., Charles D. Cook, Lawrence R. Greenough, 
villian ©. Mrs. Carmel C. Marr, John M. 
McSweeney, Richard F. Pedersen. 
ee icing ce! = Rte 
epu ecutive Director—J é os. 
Speciet a to the Executive 


Mewshaw. 
REPRESENTATIVES ON COMMISSIONS OF 
THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 

on Human Rights—Mrs. Oswald 
B. Lord. 


Population Commission—Kingsley Davis. 
Cpeamingine on Narcotic Drugs—Harry J. 
Anslinger. 

Social 


tela ch Bhs Comm ions Commission— 
Geor, q er. 

Cc a ion on the Status of Women—Mrs. 
Lorena B. 


MILITARY STAFF COMMITTEE DELEGATION 
Chairman, U. S. Delegation and Navy Repre- 
sentative—Vice Admiral A. D. Struble. 
Army resentative—Lt. Gen. T. W. Herren. 
Air Representative—Lt. Gen. L. W. Johnson. 


Sources of Information about the United Nations 


Dept. of Public Information, United Nations, 
N. Y. Provides pamphlets, study guides, speakers, 
films; arranges group visits. 

Admission Office, United Nations, N. Y, Pro- 
vides tickets to meetings. Telephone: Plaza 4-1234, 
Ext. 477. 

International Documents Service. Columbia Uni- 


versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York, N. Y¥. 
Agent for publications of U. N., International 
Court, FAO, UNESCO and WHO. 

Washington, D. C. Information Center. Branch 
of the Dept. of Public Information, 2000 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Massa- 
Paul V. 
Johansen, director. 


Postal History 


Air-mail service was established May 15, 1918, 
between Washington, Philadelphia, and New York. 
The rate was fixed at 24 cents per ounce or fraction 
thereof, which included special-delivery service. 
The present Air-Mail rate is six cents. Forward- 
ing and delivery of Air-Mail is expedited, but no 
Special Deliveries are made unless a Special De- 
livery Stamp is attached, 

Special Delivery stamps first were issued on 
October 1, 1885. As originally issued, the Special 
Delivery Stamp denomination was 10 cents. Present 
issues are of 20-cent denomination. 

Certified Mail Stamps first were issued on June 
6, 1955. By using Certified Mail, individuals or 
business concerns may obtain proof of mailing and 
delivery. The cost is 15 cents, plus postage. With 
this new service available, the Registry Service 
and the extensive safety precautions it requires 
now are restricted to safeguarding articles of 
value, as originally intended. 

Postage stamps have been issued to honor all 
deceased Presidents of the United States from 
Washington to Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Prior to the issuance of the first stamps, letters 
accepted by postmasters for dispatch were marked 
“Paid’’ by means of pen and ink or hand stamps 
of various designs. Such letters usually contained 
the town post mark and date of mailing, 

United States adhesive postage stamps were 
first issued under Act of March 3, 1847, and placed 
on sale at New York, N. Y., July 1, 1847. The 
Series consisted of two stamps, one for 5 cents 


with a portrait of Benjamin Franklin, and one 
for 10 cents with a portrait of George Washington. 
Colors, light brown and black respectively. 

Books of stamps were first issued April 16, 1900; 
coils, Feb. 18, 1908. 

Postal cards were first issued May 1, 1873, under 
Act of June 8, 1872. 

Stamped envelopes were first issued in June 1853 
under Act of August 31, 1852; printed stamped en- 
velopes in the spring of 1865. 

Newspaper wrappers were first issued in Oc- 
tober 1861 under Act of February 27, 1861. 


United Nations Postage 


During 1951 the United Nations placed on sale 
its first issues of postage stamps. 

Stamps issued in 1955: On February 9, honoring 
the International Civil Aviation Organization in 
3c_and 8c denominations; May 11, honoring the 
UN Educational Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation in 3c and 8c denominations: October 24, 
3c, 4c, 8c stamps and 15c souvenir sheet, issued 
in honor of the Tenth Anniversary of the UN, 
upon UN Day. December 9, 3c and &c stamps 
issued on Human Rights Day. 

UN stamps are valid only on mail deposited 
at UN Headquarters, N. Y. They may be pur- 
chased for both Philatelic and postal purposes at 
the UN Postal Administration’s Sales Counter, 
and may also be ordered by mail from the United 
Nations Postal Administration. First day of issue 
is provided. 


Portraits on U. S. Currency 


De- 


De- & 
nom-| Portrait nom- Portrait : 
ina- on Face Embellishment on Back ina- on Face Embellishment on Back 
tion tion 
$1 Washington! Great Seal of U. 8. $100 Franklin, ..|/Independence Hall 
2 Jefferson. . .|Monticello 500 McKinley ..|Ornate denominational markin 
5 Lincoln... .|Lincoln Memorial 1,000 |Cleveland..|Ornate denominational marking 
10 Hamilton, ./U. 8. Treasury 5,000 |Madison.../Ornate denominational marking 
20 Jackson....|White House 10,000 |Chase..... Ornate denominational marking 
50 Grant. .... U. 8. Capitol 100,000: Wilson... . .|Ornate denominational Marking 
Portraits on U. S. Treasury Bonds and Savings Bonds 
Denomi- Savings Denomi- Savings 
nation Treasury bonds bonds nation Treasury bonds bonds 
t DES Racin tira. saceieencen rise Franklin $1,000 |Lincoin....... ++-....|Lineoin 
25 ee ess ee ees eeeeeeses| Washington 000 |Monroe....... +ee....|Monroe 
50 |Jefferson.........,.., Jefferson 10,000 | Cleveland +.-.|T. Roosevelt 
Bh Jackson.......... avers ad A ich eee MoKinleys<s. ausrectiny ene era\aceicte 
lens 0:4 atasceie nate tereeee- |B. D. Rooseve ,000 Grant ©. 71: ack fae ol ene nena eee 
500 Washington. 221° 5/°° Wilson 1,000,000 |T. Roosevelt... . 22: ) ; ‘ 


—— 
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POSTAL INFORMATION 


As of July 1, 1955, there was a total of ke Leclair throughout the United States and Possessions. 


33 this number 3,613 were First Class; 6,64! 


nd Class; 


13,116 Third Class, and 14,942 Fourth Class. 


ere were 32,076 rural routes covering 1,544,704 miles in the 48 States and the District of Columbia. 
DOMESTIC RATES 


Valid in the United States, its Territories and Possessions. 


FIRST CLASS 
First class letters, written and sealed matter: 
8c for each ounce or fraction, except that drop 
letters are subject to 2c for eacn ounce or fraction 
when deposited for local delivery at offices not 


- having letter-carrier service, provided they are not 


collected or delivered by rural or star-route car- 
riers. Government postal cards: single, 2c; double, 
4c: private post cards, 2c. 

First-class matter includes written matter, 
namely letters, postal cards, post cards (private 
mailing cards) and all other matter wholly or 
partly in writing, whether sealed or unsealed, 
except manuscript copy accompanying proof- 
sheets or corrected proofsheets of the same and 
the writing authorized by law on matter of other 
classes. Also matter sealed or otherwise closed 
against inspection. 
R MAIL 


Air mail (limit 8 ounces): 6c an ounce or frac- 


sessions; also to Armed Forces outside U. S., when 
York, N. Y., San 
Francisco, 
Wash.’ Postal cards, government and private, 4c. 
For domestic use only. Air mail may be certified, 
registered, insured, sent C.O.D. or special delivery. 


SECOND CLASS 
Second Class (no weight limit): Newspapers, 
magazines and other periodicals containing notice 
of 2nd-class entry; 2c for first 2 ounces, lc for 
each additional 2 ounces or fraction, or the 4th- 
class rate, whichever is lower. 


THIRD CLASS 

Third Class (limit 8 ounces): Mailable matter 
not in ist and 2nd classes. Circulars and other 
miscellaneous printed matter: 2c for first 2 ounces, 
ie each additional ounce. Books (incl. catalogs) 
of 24 pages or more (at least 22 of which are 
printed), seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions, and 
plants: 3c for first 2 ounces, 142c each additional 
2 ounces or fraction. 

Bulk rate: Identical pieces of 3rd-class matter 
may be mailed under permit in bulk lots of not 
less than either 20 Ibs. or 200 pieces, at 14c a Ib. 
of fraction; on circulars, miscellaneous printed 
matter and merchandise; on books or catalogs 
having 24 pages or more, seeds, plants, etc., 10c 
a Ib. or fraction with a minimum charge of 14oc 
per piece. Minimum charge for pieces of odd size 
$10 per calendar 


FOURTH CLASS or PARCEL POST 
Fourth Class or Parcel Post (over 8 
Merchandise, books, printed matter, and _ all 
other mailable matter not in ist or 2nd class. 
Parcels must be so wrapped that the eontents.may 
be examined easily. by postal officials. When not 
so wrapped, or contains-writing not authorized by 
jaw, matter is subject to Ist-class postage. Fourth- 
class matter may be sealed if bearing an inscrip- 
tion reading: ‘‘May be opened for postal inspec- 


tion. Parcel Post Rates and Zones 
(Limit 20, 40 or 70 lbs.—See postmaster) 
Additional 
Zone and (miles) | First pound pounds 
(a ee 
18 cents 1,45 cts. 
3 ; 3.95 
3 23 5.15 
4 {3 24 6.9 
5 26 9.25 
6 (1,000-1,400) 28 11.95 
7 (1,400-1,800) = 30 15.2 
8 (over 1,800).....- 32 18.05 


On parcels measuring more than 84 inches, but 
not more than 100 inches in length and girth com- 
bined, the minimum postage charge shall be the 
zone charge applicable to a 10-pound parcel. 


Catalogs 


“Zone and (miles) 
over 8 oz. to 10 Ibs. 


ie ee eS 
; 12 cents 
13 


Additional 
half-ibs. 


0.75 cents 
1.5 


First pound 


-2 150). 

F 00). 14 2.0 
4 ge ye ae 15 2.5 
5 (600-1, » ; 17 3.25 
6 (1,000-1,400) wa 18 4.0 
7 (1,400-1,800) 19 5.0 
8 (over, 1,800)..---- 20 6.0 


AIR PARCEL POST (over 8 ounces to 70 lbs.): 
Packages not to exceed 100 inches in length and 
girth combined, including written and other mat- 
ter of the first class, whether sealed or unsealed, 
fractions of a pound being charged as a full pound. 
Six cents an ounce or fraction for all domestic air 
mail weighing up to and including 8 ounces re- 
gardless of distance or zone. 

Exceptions: The 8th zone rate applies to air 
parcel post between the U.S. or its territories and 
possessions, and to Armed Forces overseas when 
addressed APO or FPO New York, N. Y¥., San 
Francisco, Calif., New Orleans, La., or Seattle, 


WEN Air Parcel-Post Zone Rates 
1st und Additional 
Zone and (miles) | over 8 ounces pounds 
1, 2&3 (to300 mi.) .. 60 cents. 48 cents 
4 (300-600) 65 50 
5 (600-1,000) 40% 70 56 
6 (1,000-1,400) 75 64 
7 (1,400-1.800)...... 75 72 
8 (over 1,800).:..... 80 80 


Special Handling 


Fourth-class parcels will be handled and de- 
livered as expeditiously as practicable (but not 
special delivery) upon payment, in addition to the 
regular postage: Up to 2 lbs., 15¢; over 2 Ibs. and 
up to 10 Ibs., 20c;-over 10 lbs., 25c. Such parcels 
must be endorsed ‘‘Special Handling.” 


Special Delivery 


Prepayment of a special delivery fee entitles all 
classes of mail, inc. air mail and parcels, to 
the most expeditious handling and transportation 
practicable, incl. special delivery at office of ad- 
dress: 1st Class mail up to 2 lIbs., 20e; over 2 lbs. 
and up to 10 Ibs., 35¢; over 10 Ibs., 50c. Second, 
3rd and 4th Class mail up to 2 Ibs., 35c; over 2 ibs. 
and up to 10 Ibs., 45c; over 10 lbs., 60c. Particu- 
larly recommended for perishable matter and air 
parcels likely to reach office of address too late 
for regular delivery. 


Registered, Insured, C.0.D. and Certified Mail 


Registry is applicable to 1st, 2nd and 3rd _ Class 
matter, and sealed 4th Class matter on which 
postage at the ist Class rate has been paid. The 
mailer is required to declare the yalue of mail 
presented for registration and to pay any required 
surcharge if the declared value exceeds the maxi- 
mum indemnity prescribed for the registry fee 
paid by $1000 or more. 


Insurance is applicable to 3rd_and 4th Class 
matter. Matter for sale addressed to prospective 
purchasers who have not ordered it or authorized 
its sending will not be insured. 


C. O. D.: Unregistered—is applicable to 3rd and 
4th Class matter and sealed domestic mail of any 
class bearing postage at the 1st class rate. Such 
mail must be based on bona fide orders or be in 
conformity with agreements between senders and 
ae ene eee Registered—For details consult post- 
master. 


Indemnity tRegis- Insur- Unresg- 
and fees tration ance istered 
No value.......- AO’ "2 | cetaceoees Cc, O, D. 
Indemnity to $5. 40 05 30 
$5.01 to 10...... 55 10 4 
10:01 to 15....... 55 15 60 
15.01 to 20...... 55 15 60 
20.01 to 25...... 55 15 60 
25.01 to 30...... 65 .20 70 
30.01 to 35...... 65 20 70 
35.01 to 40...... 65 20 70 
40.01 to 45...... 65 20 70 
45.01 to 50...... 65 20 70 
O16, 75555.-0% 75 30 80 
75.01 to 100..... 85 30 80 
100.01 to 150 95 35 -90 
50.01 to 200} 95 85 1.00 
200.00 to 300 1.05 +On registered articles 
00.01 to 400 1.15 where the declared val- 
400.01 to 500 1.25 ue is in excess of $25, 
500.01 to 600 1.35 a fee of not less than 
600.01 to 700 1.45 55 cents shall be paid. 
700.01 to 800 1.55 tLimit of C. O. D. 
800.01 to 900.... 1.65 collections 
900.01 to 1.000. . 1.75 


ee 


A 
; 
/ 
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Certified mail service is available for any matter 
ovine. “aa Sanne Feane Hh first-class 
air-ma: stag: 
at time of ipalling and evidence of delivery ob- 
tained. The fee is 15c in addition to postage. Re- 
turn receipt, restricted delivery and special delivery 
services aré available upon payment of the addi- 
tional fees. No indemnity. 

EY ORDERS: Must be Sed ease at the 
money order window of the post office or one of 
its stations. Maximum amount for which a single 
order may be issued, $100. When a large sum is to 
be sent, additional orders must be obtained. 


United States—Postal Information 


ica, % Montserrat, Nevis, 
Kitts, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, and Trinidad and 
Te F 

ed nites rates: From ic to $5, 20c; $5.01 to 
$10. 30c; $10.01 to $50, 50c; $50.01 to $100, 70c. 


Grenada, J 


INTERNATIONAL MAILS 


WEIGHT AND DIMENSIONAL LIMITS AND 


SURFACE RATES 


For air rates see Table 


Letters and letter packages. To Canada and 
Mexico 3c per ounce or fraction; to all other coun= 
tries 8c for the first ounce and 4c each additional 
ounce or fraction. Weight limit: 4 Ibs., 6 ounces, 
except to Canada which is 60 lbs. Maximum di- 
mensions: Length, breadth, and thickness com- 
bined, 36 inches; greatest length, 24 inches. 
Dimensions vary when sent in the form of a roll. 

um dimensions: Envelopes must not measure 
less than 4 by 234 inches. : 

Post cards. To Canada and Mexico, 2c each; 
4c with reply paid. To all other countries 4c each, 

with reply vaid. Dimensions in inches: Max. 
6x444, Min. 4x234. Cards exceeding maximum 
dimensions must be paid at letter rate. 

Printed matter. 2c for the first 2 ounces, and 
134c each additional 2 ounces or fraction. (Consult 
post office for special rates on second-class matter 
mailed by publishers or registered news agents 
to foreign countries.) Weight limit: For most 
countries, 6 lbs., 9 ounces for prints in general 
and 11 Ibs., for a single yolume. For exceptions, 
see under Book Rate. Dimensions: Same as letters. 

Book rate. Books containing no publicity or ad- 
vertising other than that appearing on the covers 
or fiyleaves, to the countries listed in Table A (ex- 
cept Spain and Spanish possessions), 8c per Ib., 
or fraction. Dimensions: Same as letters. 

Limits of weight for Printed Matter. Printed 
matter in general and single volumes are limited 
to 22 lbs. by Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, Ecua- 
dor, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Spanish Morocco, Spain (including Balaeric and 
Canary Islands, Spanish Guinea, Spanish West 
Africa), Uruguay, Venezuela. Exceptions: Panama, 
Mexico, El Salvador, Cuba, 22 lbs. for printing, 
60 lbs. for single volume; Paraguay, Peru and 
Philippines, 11 Ibs. for printing, 22 Ibs. for volume, 
The Philippines will accept up to 22-lb. packages 
of legal, medical, scientific or educational books. 

Raised print for the blind. To all countries, 1c 
per lb. or fraction. If free of postage in domestic 
mails, may be sent free to countries named above 
except Argentina, Brazil, the Philippines, Spain, 
and Spanish possessions. Weight limit: 15 Ibs., 6 
ounces. Dimensions: Same as letters. 

Samples of merchandise. 3c first 2 ounces; 2c 
each additional 2 ounces or fraction. Weight limit: 


18 ounces. Dimensions: Same as for letters, Sam- 
ples may not contain any article having a salable 
value, or which is sent as a gift for personal use. 


Commercial papers. 3c first 2 ounces; 2c each 
additional 2 ounces_or fraction. Minimum charge: 
10c. Weight limit: 4 lbs., 6 ounces. Dimensions: 
Same as letters. 


tters. Some countries do not admit small 
packets; see notes following Table B. 


Eight-ounce merchandise packages. 
ounces, 2c each additional 2 
Weight limit: 
letters. 
accepted to Canada and to the countries named 
above, except the Philippines. 


Registration. For Postal Union articles, 40¢ to 
countries named in Table A, except the Philip- 
pines; 55c tothe Philippines and all other coun- 
tries. Registry return receipts: If requested at 
time of mailing, 10¢; requested after mailing, 13c. 

Special delivery. Postal Union articles only: 
Post cards and air letters, 20c each: letters and 
letter packages, 20c up to 2 lbs.; over 2 Ibs. up to 
10 Ibs., 35c; over 10 Ibs., 50c; other articles, up 
to 2 Ibs., 35¢; over 2 lbs. up to 10 Ibs., 45¢; over 
10 Ibs., 60c. Not available to all countries—con- 
sult post office. 

Prepayment of replies from other countries. A 
mailer who wishes to prepay a reply by letter 
from another country may do so by sending his 
correspondent one or more international reply 
coupons, which may be purchased at United States 
post offices, One coupon should be accepted in any 
country in exchange for a stamp or stamps of that 
country sufficient to prepay a surface letter of the 
first unit of weight (usually either 1 ounce or 20 
grams) to the United States. A sufficient number 
of the coupons should be accepted for the prepay- 
ment of a reply by airmail letter not exceeding 20 
grams (about 34 ounce) in weight. Inquire at 
post office as to the number necessary to prepay 
an air mail letter of the desired weight from any 
particdige country, Some countries require that 

ternational reply coupons and the letters they 
are to prepay be presented at the post office. 


PARCEL POST 


For rates 
General dimensional limits—Greatest length, 315 
feet; greatest length and girth combined, 6 feet. 
Prohibited articles. Before sending goods abroad 
the mailer should satisfy himself that they will 
not be confiscated or returned because their im- 
portation is prohibited or restricted by the coun- 
try of address. Information concerning prohibited 
or restricted articles at any U. S. post office. 
Packing. Parcels for transmission overseas 
should be even more carefully packed than those 
intended for delivery within the continental United 


aie ae tic ch 

jon, climatic changes, and repeated handli = 
Contents should be solidly packed in the contain: 
oe yeas qpebrantns pees When sending liquids 
or easily liquefiable substances surroun 

container with absorbent material, ahs ae 


Sealing. Registered or insured parcels m 
sealed. To some countries the Sealing of orinees 
(unregistered and uninsured) parcels is optional, 
and to others compulsory. Consult post office. 


t Customs declarations, and. other f ft 
States. Containers should be used which will be post sticker, and at least phe Gunton sence 
strong enough to protect the contents from the tion, are required for each parcel mailed to 
weight of other mails, from pressure and fric- another country. Information at post offices, 
Commemoratives and Ordinary Postal Issues Year 1955 
Date Stamp Value From Date Stamp Value From 
rane Rese 
es COMMEMORATIVES Sept. 18/Fort Ticonderoga.. . 3¢ |Fort Ticonde- 
Jan. 13|Pennsylvania Acad- Philadelphi: SeheEeS 
nace omy of Tine atts. ae a elphia, |}/Dec. 20|/Andrew W. Mellon.. 3¢ Washington, 
eb. and Grant Co S ‘ ae 
Feb. 23)Rotary Inter si : wMiche Ae gttag 
. Otary Inter- 
as pation eee 8¢ Chicago, ait June 6)Certified Mail...... 15¢ Washington, 
orces ashington, Aug. 25/Susan B. Anthony,. 50 isvil 
; alo reece 3¢ D.C. Sept. 21|Robert B. Lee... Oe Noten ya vs 
une . Man at te 3¢ GR ea oe 4 Seek agrees setae 40¢  |Richmond Va. 
pede Pek ct. atric Rats ans 
June 28/Soo Locks.......). 3¢ Sault Sainte Oct. 20/Benjamin Franklin. ra Washing 
arie, ich. : 
July 28/Atoms for Peace.... 3¢ Washinaton: Nov. 18/Theodore Roosevelt, 6¢ New York 
5oh Ny Mae 


INTERNATIONAL RATES FOR ALL AIR MAIL AND SURFACE 
PARCEL POST 


Each post 
First (surface 
pound | pound | or air) 


Lbs. 


my 


SRONNERNSCEN EAU ERERSRREEERES 


Pthiopisa ... =. 6. 
ead Salaries er 


French Cameroons..... 
French Equatorial Africa 
Freneh Guiana......-.- 
French Guinea......--- 
French Oceania......-- 
French panaldand oe 
French Sudan. 

Sata 


Dodecanese.....----- 
Greenland .. an 


Country 


Treat EINES s, 15 ha is: 0 
Ireland, Northern...... 
Israel 


Madagascar........... 20° OU Sdareemne ste all atts eae eeraliaisias eae ? 
Madeira Islands....... R 75 .50 
SUE a : 1.00 
CCE oe Sas ae ann 4 x - -50 
Martinique............ 2 ‘ i 25 
Mauritania. . Rt aig | Ee eee ere ent eee eee Pe ce 


Mauritius. . Tipe ee “Mel taterahe in engial'a {al et ecearaietelf\c aieys viata leon atte ee ice 
Mexico (per ‘02. 4 6 18 
ontserrat..... 20 

Morocco, French.,..... 54 
Morocco, Spanish, incl 

anish Tangier..... 54 
SoRocdo Tangier, Brit- 

ish and French offices. 54 
Meee MEST SISG) ected ts he ioe Oe Lilie aac jets eta ya¥ ail tais: cakes cit culpa cies teas dette a eee 
Netherlands........... 44 =} 
Neth, New Guinea... .. 2a” en Heseeis cape etme Wet x-aya Arce val | booty pr efereeenetel felts reer 
Neth. West Indies...... x ; : 36 


Cm Og Gal triceter rt ia] 2S it, ait-r oo tes Waders Meacttiall ears se GME OE oot 
New Guinea. . 0 2 

New Hebrides 
New Zealand 


TW a 
Pakistan...........-.. 
JEN TN AS eS ee ae 


Post (le peat ara eats 


Ryukyu Islands. 
SOs dae (St. 


‘ 


FBSSISBASERBSEES 


45 


Max, 
wt. for 
Each parcel 
add’l. post 
First pound |(surface 
pound io ee or air) 
n 


Cents Lbs. 
20 $0.92 $0.41 30.45 22 44 
408) Ba eee 
31 1.22 64 63 24 444 
45 1.35 85 53 24 11 
15 2.29 1.50 69 22 22 
ideas on tea va IA: (Re Py bebe 17 28 11 
17 1.03 35 45 22 22 
AT 1.31 94 57 34 t1 
26 1.11 53 22 44 
-28 41.15 57 4,47 24 44 
Bee a Bel ey gee eeira (aoe a Sey A ee A5 22 22 
45 1.35 85 53 li 
AT 1.31 94 47 24 11 
1.66 é _22 
1.26 44 
1.26 44 
1.08 44 
1.27 44 
22 


Piney aoe 
1.35 


iOther articles (prints, samples, small packets, etc.) when no special rate is shown in “Other 
articles’ column the airmail letter rate to the country concerned applies. 

2Small packets not accepted. 

3Merchandise prohibited in letters or letter packages. 

4Restrictions apply. Consult Post Office. 

5Packages weighing 8 ounces or less may not be sent as parcel post. 

6Rates vary. Consult Post Office. 

7Small packets accepted for Spain only. 

8Gift parcels are limited to 4 lb. 6 oz. 


TEST OF NEW MAIL RATE FOR LETTERS INSIDE PACKAGES 


By special order of the Postmaster General a new combination mail rate went into effect Nov. 28, 
on @ 60-day trial basis. It permitted the sender of a parcel post package or of a magazine taking 
second-class rates to insert a written message inside upon payment of an additional 3c postage. 
Formerly first-class mail rates were demanded whenever a written message was placed inside either 
package. The new rate asked the sender to state on the cover if a letter was inside and to pay 3c, 
in addition to the regular rate. If successful the test might be made permanent and thus obviate a 
letter saying “‘we are sending under separate cover,’’ which has been a business practice for 


many years. 


Postal Revenues and Expenditures 
SS a a a EE ee 
Cost of Extent |Paid asCom- Gross Gross Ex- |Ordinary Post- 
City Post | of Post . ensationof| Revenue of pondicers of | age Stamps 
Delivery Offices | Routes epartment Issued 


ostmasters| Department 


Dollars Number| Miles Dollars Dollars Dollars Number 
14,512,190 | 76.688 | 500,989 19,112,097 102,354,579 107,764,937 3,998,544,564 
31,683,591 | 59,580 447,998 27,521,013 224,128,658 230,010,140 i 164,886 
74,932,5 52,641 i 40,108,030 437,150,212 454,420,69: 13,212,790,033 
146,531,671 9, 503,410 52,850,087 705,484,098 803,700,086 f 
161,184,553 | 44,315 49,238,3 766,948,627 807,732,86 16,381,427,297 


406,516,700 2,907, 647, 
305,707,628 44-193 | 688,564 | 108,915,059 | 1,776,316,354 2,341,382,308 Rare eaae 


464,404, fi : 666,860, 
473,739,633 | 40,609 |....--.-- 130,114,660 | 2,697,099,330 | 2,760,010,961 | 22,960,961,885 
504,612,820 | 39,405 |.....-..- 131,849,504 | 2,268,516,717 | 2,667,181,973 | 22,319,068,245 


POSTAL RECEIPTS AT LARGE CITIES 


ee ee] Wanhinge San rele 

Year Phila- Los | Washing- |San Fran- 
(Cal.) | New York Chicago delphia Angeles Boston Detroit | ton, D.C. cisco 
Dollars _ Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars _ Dollars Dollars Dollars 

1940. ...| 73,517,691] 59,188,343 18,530,993| 14,084,856| 16,802,955) 12,107,650).......-..)-.-.. 3 


1950... .|170,095,291/117,324,467 40,064,731] 37,502,230| 34,030,410) 27,745,362 31,201,508) 24,183,779 
1951. -. -|178,697,993| 121,598,204 41,870,646| 39,806,367) 35,404,523 29,755,824) 33,855,977| 28,930,843 
1952... .|195,464,047/131,789,942 45,728,519| 43,909,409] 37,859,220) 32,821,093 43,461,089] 33,834,352 
1953. . . .|203.723,990| 140,286,634 47,959.931| 47,136,899| 40,071,903} 36,180,987) 45,727,311 33,860,377 
1954. . . .\213,079,8201148,652,833 50,408,758! 50,308,988 42,294,154| 36,422,005! 46,477,408 33,317,364 


Other cities 1954 and (1953): Atlanta, $17,314,684 ($15,447,236); Baltimore, $17,775,533 ($16,889,698) ; 
Brooklyn, $26,414,060 ($27,310,302); Buffalo, $10,935,413 ($10,621,216); Cincinnati, $17,784,323 ($16,857,- 
053); Cleveland, $26,713,867 ($25,220,550); Dallas, $19,345,825 ($18,297,972); Denver, $12,804,785 
($11,945,879); Houston, $12,380,957 ($11,444,551); Indianapolis, $13,679,348 ($12,621,657); Kansas City, 
Mo., $24,685,358 ($24,326,004); Louisville, $9,496,908 ($9,008,381); Milwaukee, $16,486,922 ($15,523,230); 
Minneapolis, $20,095,880 ($18,579,740); New Orleans, $8,782,499 ($8,310,141); Newark, $12,670,955 
($12,404,848) ; Pittsburgh, $17,853,063 ($16,644,719); Portland, Ore., $11,255,977 ($10,715,522); St. Louis, 
$31,132, ($29,510,442); San Antonio, $6,431,000 ($5,984,600); Seattle, $13,411,220 ($12,954,611). 

Postal Savings: One dollar will open an interest-bearing account. Any person ten years of age or 
over may start an account. A married woman may deposit in her own name. Any number of dollars 
may be deposited, and at any time, until the balance to the credit of the depositor amounts to $2,500, 
ee, ag ag seal $3,097,316,449; 1951 788,199,010 2, $2 

deposi the close of the fi years: 1950, $3,097,316,449; 1951, $2,788,199,010; 1952, ,617,= 
Piers 1953, eo 457.546, 188: 1954, $2,251,419,237. 
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FINANCE 


Classification | Fiscal year 1955 | Fiscal year 1954 
RECEIPTS r 
ey 
wee Rey Recaan CERES WAC DOULES 2.5 a tert son Pete aehe (cere be Ret: pa Meier ce 
Individual income taxes—other?.....2 222222020222 222220202 te aaeee They bea bon 
ee —s 9,193,766,080 10,014,443,841 
Bstate and gift taxes... ..._.. a; aes 945,049,09 
Taxes not otherwise classified 7356, 141, 
ployment taxes: ; 
loyed! Individuals?) 5... 5... oe ce mews 5,339,572,594 4,537 ,269,800 
wires on carriers and their employees.................... 601,217,108 Mig Ey po 
Taxes on employers of 8 or more..........-.............. : 999 eee} — 
BPM ECN Cx 8 techs. a2 5 sin. do wary alyiyadelowe, orca HE wi ceo he +396, 020, 
Miscellaneous receipts: 
pe fhe Gavernioant-owndd BECUTIMION. Sef sx sen a eos 1345, 229,682,993 
ESE RIGOT AHEM e A COIS asong oh rc oh ACME uae Oh Pee ee 28,979,571 73,308,255 
Surplus property disposal. .......:..5..12..12 22222022 147,229,527 103,365,245 
(Ee a Ee Sie ee eRe 0 Nari ae, Tne’ 2,016,009,268 1,904 ,907,119 
Total budget receipts.........-...............-2----.. 69,368,158,804 73,172,935,738 
ett 
=; i t 
ee alan maser on bt . ricbidsage-eire ted «| 5,039,572,594 4,537,269,800 
Appropriations 2 Railroad Retirement account? 599,999,051 603,041,574 
ees ge Shins Mig. ORES ane DES Aes 3,399,977,898 3,345,495,593 
Customs. ..... Roce ko LB rae Ok ee eget ae ei 21,619, 20,481,971 
RIOHGE een Sieg Ae Ltn eee EL RE hy PE te ie, 4,485,803 11,259,808 
PE OLR MOCUCHOMES =< ooo soo ie), one eee 4 3 196 8,517,548,748 
PNEIAD IMIG OT SOCCER Ae 12 Sore eos ce vce ce ee 60,302,503,608 64,655,386,989 
islatt 68,116,794 58,918,614 
a ee Riera t. . 30,427,149 28,356,325 
Executive Office of the President ,534,506 9,492,742 
Funds appropriated to the President: 
utual Security: 
assistance: 
Defense Department: 
Ofice of the Seoretary..., . <7. 2... bec Sec be ccc lec ck - 60,782,058 
Ar 1,551,428,686 3,330,405,995 


Total—Funds appropriated to the President... ..°°° "2" 
Eofependent Offices: 


tomic Energy Commission: 
Berens: production guarantees (net) 


er 
Civil Service Commission 
Expo) 


Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation (net) 

Federal intermediate credit banks (net) . . 

Production credit corporations (net)... § 

peciculitral marketing revolving fund (net) 
er 


os pa SRG TE Ea CRPIERC A ee cn 

Pa Civil Defense Administration: 

v 
ther 


nsation, pensions and bene 
Public enterprise funds (net)... 


NI o 
eee ee 


United States Budget Receipts and Expenditures—1954-1955 


Source: Treasury Department; fiscal year ends June 30 of designated years (data preliminary) 


298,143,637 


17,144,334 
681,236,908 
7,538,512 
1,224,992,530 
33,864,169 
888,776,394 
190,658,375 
— 439, 1,952,402 
142,021,463 4,363,982 
115,722,638 32,361,228 
3,971,770,268 §,282,219,777 
— 51,231 — 8,926 
1,855,603,057 1,895,007,845 
47,226,337 50,008,541 
— 100,743,350 ‘99,243,132 
—5,273,947 — 6,417,631 
59,093,593 — 38,530,515 
— 321,830 —1,331,325 
— 30,042 = 28,553,839 
2,196,746 642,727 
55,664,518 — 74,190,584 
416,720 — 2,739,551 
41,121,870 61,728,533 
2,542,186 tas ek, 
18,989,051 4,673,796 
2,139,843 1,964,998 
171,725,553 238,048,295 
82,692,270 70,971,677 
3,456,807,982 3,212,472,414 
57,843,592 81,836,665 
890,741,458 955,116,7 
4,405,393,033 4,249,425,785 
204,749,570 256,802,652 
6,787,469,431 6,850,936,194 
802,322,419 650,575,669 
138,246 — 2,653,402 
169,581,963 157,614,325 
973,042,630 805,536,592 
— 33,645,998 


» ls cine lial 


Finance—Receipts and Expenditures Roa by 
Classification Fiscal year 1955 | Fiscal year 1954 
ied public enterprise funds (net) sad ree ee 
“3 ee eet lige ps tt r 877,5 
Federal Savings and Loan Ins. Corp.........-..---+--0+5 Sees wettest 
Federal Housing Administration ‘ net) 2 ‘6 ; ;j Ae Siler el pide 121.609 =538-408.204 
eral e Association (net)........--...65+ 765, —220,718;' 
Public Housing Administration: 
. Public enterprise funds (Met)... .......-2- ess ce reece eens — 82,004,566 — 412,228,718 
VERGE Sit oe ins ih eo ON phere AT aye dele Slay a 43,343 151,286 
Total—Housing and Home Finance Agency..........--- 127,020,187 — 614,593,958 
Agriculture Department: 
Agricultural Research ERVIOG He ite Wotan ele ia care Serermios 88,834,769 78,437 434 
. Federal Extension Service..............0e+ eee 42,059,040 33,854,225 
Fores: ONG. Magpies Batis chee, eek gia 106,562,982 104,877,727 
Soil Conservation Service 
Conservation operations... 1.0... 2 cee eee eee teen e ene 60,263,141 60,777,137 
Flood prevention, watershed protection and other.......... 13,701,837 8,743,673 
Agricultural conservation program, .......5-6 sees reer eee 235,147,357 171,335,251 
tural Marketing Service: 
arketing research and service. ......... secre ener eneees 20,081,943 12,108,088 
School lunch program... 0... esse eee een ee een eeees 83,099,026 é 83,516,551 
Removal of surplus agri. commodities... .. 1... -. eee eee rere be ee baer ties + 
3,410,377,255 1,526,293,501 id 
39,838,451 41,461,624 
69,650,679 66,452,385 i 
— 4,408,712 — 8,131,350 y 
145,485,492 180,775,017 
— 38,661 — 124,357 
24,135,051 26,609,439 
10,748,133 96,542,712 
196,528,922 209,968,657 
7,492,275 7,348,247 
7,202,446 5,912,185 
16,102,481 30,768,911 
4,633,529,573 2,915,469,919 ) 
Commerce Department: 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 121,480,474 138,080,214 
Civil Aeronautics Board.........-.-- ; 61,281,216 52,241,242 : 
as te See ds (net) 5,429,246 30,256,124 
W mterprise fun at) acta cake ase ea rauele — 5,429, — 30,256, 
ae e j a een 2 BE ate tate Oot in Beat ATS OE SOS 168,740,315 185,572,826 
et Sie Runons ts 594,925 337 530,992,308 
= SWAY ISERD (Geert om ered athe csy piecalsier sie ere ,925,¢ 992, 
Other... +. ces. ere G he es ROR eS re 40,944.788 42,475,870 
1 terprise (elt 607 nore ee IEA LaCoO OneTO G a ; —2, ; 
Due. a : oe here aes e 4 2 a ietctee: korer atc corp tlhaem ice sca tt 95,332,618 83,378,841 : 
Total—Commerce Department. ....--.------++--00---> 1,076,600,958 999,887,182 } 
Pe enin De ori 
tary functions: 
Office of ie eo of Defense eee tate \ 464,190,981 * 
rserv' les tecractoaAnie 131, 
ee ie lec Raps 58,878,569,933 12,910,304,918 
— 1,603 — 9,449 
9,713,881,088 11,292,813,390 
516,647,241,052 15,668,473,393 
35,729,611,014 40,335,773,234 
Civil functions: 
Hefed ICOLCH ou eae b= save Seinen a, ole, sh eelatn dies vie enous 28,452,521 82,947,174 
er eigmesra SS RS UE ae ane a eS aera 5015167,149 510,809,752 
ana Canal: ; 
Z Canal Zone Government... 02.5 eee ee tees F 15,485,152 14,129,709 
Panama Canal Company (met)......---- ri — 3,883,149 — 4,743,451 
Postal Ser vice-Canal oo knots Pe Wee Eeelanaes — Fiteee 
Sener publlt-smyere® ge So Sot ee ee ieee 87400.975 8'569,845 
Total—Civil functions......- 200-22. sere eter eres 548,189,219 605,083,53: 
Undistributed (foreign disbursements) ....--.-+-seeeeeetreres 117,846,475 (5 opens a caries 
Health, SEE Welfare Department: 
Office 0: ucation: 
Sp OSS Ge Ot DOW 130,026,563 113,845,631 
Guper ; eS ae ee ae ere aire Noe ea eoks 124,224,004 103,436,711 
lic Health Service: 
rants for hospital construction. ......---..+-+-+sesreeee cd Bees Sk Sale 
PamMeienterstlaG PUREBRED a | > eae 152,190/894 
curity Administration: 
Ce ES pe Been for public assistance. ...- paialerais qielala simire exe * 1,426,599,484 1,437,516,483 
Grants to states for maternal and child weifare 29,256,773 hike eae 
Public enterprise funds (net)...---.--++++s00%s aR oO ene — 5,025. 
GHHCT 3. ese ae ee Ss Ry oR ae an ae a: 3, ,005 32,618,038 
CREME. ches pete oe ess 51,986,826 51,518,149 @ 
“Totai-—Health, Education and Welfare Department. ..... 1,992,539,310 1,981,030,059 
rat oe P Reclamation 
REL IR ogee Na ot eR — 1,023,532 — 1,318,985 
i. en age Le PD Teh OE 161,701,109 197,721,077 
Other power marketing agencies... -..--.-++e1sereseereee es 43/485,506 53,132,461 
RR ae me arid MBO oe Me sea eed hos — 2,522,071 1,946,373 
313,345,190 283,658,650 
514,986,201 535,139,577 
ment: ~ 
Lda Treat. of Investigation.......- is Ree ME ys 
eee es ae 88) +» 104.793,291 1101637,685 
Total—-Justice Department. .. . 181,549,698 182,643,091 
mt: 
pera tee sg re for employment security... 1.2... -ssesssres 193,552,412 202,836,796 
Federal Employees’ Unemployment Compensation.......---- 19,227,020 Yo sp isvss sae ia os 


- 
‘ 
* 
* 
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SS ee ee Se 
Veterans unemplo: iG COmpensation, , i. 5Ts. sak. a Saw se 
Public enterprise funds. (et) wal. Setter: San Ce ewe ee 

Ones outbor Department. eer em ones <n oe 
Tonal pervice fund (et)... .0.......-..éc<cenn ss vet nehe 


er 
Federal unemployment account...................¢22.2.... 
Tnternal Revenue Service: 

Piercdhonretunds OF taxes. . f. .) 2... 20... ve Gees ec teees 


Total—Treasury Department 
District of Columbia—Federal contribution and loans 


Total budget expenditures.......................... 
Budget surplus (+) or deficit (—).. 222.22 iitt 


tnternal revenue and customs receipts are stated on the basis of re 


from collecting officers. Other receipts 
accounts. 


*Distribution between income taxes and employment taxes 


of sec. 109 (a) (2) of the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950, f 


Old- 
by $350,230,985 representing overappropriation to 


ge and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund. Appropriation for the fi 


365,562,827 
134,130,080 


190,063,049 
39,689,237 


75,274,564,561 
71,114,699,028 
5,359,386 


111,039,821 
30,613,607 
77,612,104 
64,287,507 


62,126,599 
287,425,560 
—396,644,600 
— 55,714,247 
92,236 
12,261,711 
6,817,475,563 
21,890,000 


$64,494,075,559 
—4,191,571,951 


$210,000,000 in fiscal year 1953 and $50,230,985 in fiscal year 1955. 


the Railroad Retirement account. 
‘Expenditures are stated on the basis of 


checks issued and cash payments made as reported 
Government disbursing officers. Where no figures appear on certain lines there was either no activi 


Scal year 
the trust fund of $90,000,000 in fi 


5 


311,997,531 
eee 
156,465,825 


12,212 
"1871228 


5,575,475, 109 
2 10,530 
4,916,453 

125,332,088 
8 126 


—3,116,966,256 


deposi 


made in accordance with provisions 
or appropriation to the Federal 
has been reduced 
iscal year 1952, 


’Amounts equal to taxes on carriers and their employees (minus refunds) are appropriated to 


reported or comparative figures are not available on account of changes in classification. 
‘Includes adjustment effected during June 1955 between accounts of the mili 


tary 
of the Mutual Military program for cumulative expenditures and cumulative deliveri 


years 1950-1955 inclusive. 


National Mortgage Association. 


TEffective with the fiscal year ended June 30, 1955, the basis for accounting and reporting interest 


on the public debt has been changed from a due and payable basis to an accrual basis. 


EFFECT OF OPERATIONS ON PUBLIC DEBT 


Classification 


Total gross public debt and guaranteed obligations 
Deduct debt not subject to debt limitation 


2This item is used to enable the Treasury to 


the items involved are cleared from this account 
8Relates to Post Office Department and Postmasters’ 
liability accounts of Treasurer, U. 5.) 1.e.; 


balance in the Treasurer’s acccunt. ‘These 
manner as other disbursing accounts. 


“Represents changes in cash on hand, in banks held outside the Treasurer’ 
ed by vouchers processed through acco’ 


transit and cash payments not yet cover 
changes for certain agencies not yet reporting. 


Fiscal year 1955 


+$4,191,571,951 


— 922,415,083 
+1,534,062,524 
— 881,069,200 


+1,030,611,264 
1— 7,349,630 

— 467,154,817 
— 207,183,858 
+4,271,073,151 


— 550,790,014 
= 605,659,442 
+3,114,623,694 
271,259,599,108 


274,374,222,802 
4 961 


Se Sees gs 
274,418,365,763 


03,516,067 


[a 
$273,914,849 696 


1Effective with the fiscal year ended June 30, 1955, the basis for accounti 
on the public debt has been changed from a due and payable basis to an BoopURt bes 


show transactions in cash 
telegraphic reports received from Federal Reserve Banks; when the b: scare 


+$3,116,966,256 
— 2,386,036,800 


+2,054,365,867 
+3,908,850 


+376,948,218 
— 68,169,368 
— 262,341,319 


+5,188,537,469 
266,071.061.638 


81,441,386 


550,735,878 


is. 


by 
ty 
departments and 
es for the fiscal 


®Includes $92,820,304 transferred to trust account entitled Secondary Market Operations, Federal 


$67,772,353,245 


ports of collectiens received 
are reported on the basis of confirmed its in Treasury 


Fiscal year 1954 
pe ee 


a 
271,259,599,108 
271,341,040,494 


eee es Sc 
$270,790,304,616 
reporting interest 


on the basis of 
ank transcripts are received, 


S account deposits in 
unts. Does not include 


i...) Pinance—-Receipter and “Expenditures; Business’ Indexes)’ 9 18 usiness Indexes 159 
; United States Receipts and Expenditures, 1789-1955 
Source: Treasury Department; annual statements for year ending June 30 
Yearly Expen- Yearly - Y ; = 
average |Receipts| ditures average /|Receipts pica Be A Receipts | ditures 
000 | $1,000 1,000 1,000 1 1,000 
au | sete |hiera a7... i450 doi 3 | gate 
21,032 | 23,943 ||1881-1 Be 257,691 675,512 69x17 
79, 701,833 | 691,202 
3, 692; 9,881 
457,451 724,111 | 724,512 
: 535,559 734,673 | 735,081 
1906 570,202 
77,642 66 579,129 


Receipts Expenditures Yearly Average Receipts Expenditures 
$697,910,827 $760,586,802 ||/1936............ 4,068,936,689 8,493,485,919 
2, 534, 734,056,202 37 34,978,600,695 7,756,021,409 
1,977,681,751 5,615,221,162 6,791,837,760 
612,696,702,471 4,996,299,530 8,858,457,570 
18,514,879,955 5, 144,013,044 062,032,204 
6,403,343,841 7,102;931,383 | 13,262,203,742 
5,115,927,690 12'555,436,084 | 34,045,678,816 
3,372,607, 21/986,700,787 | 79,407,131,152 
3,294,627,529 43.635,315,356 | 95,058,707,898 
3,048,677,965 44'475,303,665 | 98,416,219,788 
3,063, 105,3 391771,403,710 | 60,447,574,319 
3,097,611,823 39'786,181,036 | 39,032,393,376 
2,974,029,674 41/488,178,842 |7 33,068,708,998 
3,103,264,855 37,695,549,449 ,006,989, 
3,298,859,486 36,494,900,837 |839,617,003,195 
3,440,268, 47,567,613,484 | 44,057,830,859 
53,577,434, 390,944,552 ; 584, 
44,659,202,825 "825,044,026 | 74,274,257,484 
4,622,865,028 64,655,386,989 | 67,772,353,245 
; 6,693,899. 8. 60,302,503,608 | 64,494,075,559 , 
3,729,913,845 6,520.965,945 J 


1935...) . +. +. | 3,729,918,845 | 9.000.800 ee 
(P) Preliminary. 


*Revised to exclude from both net budget receipts and budget expenditures the appropriations of 
receipts to the Railroad Retirement Account. 


(1) Average for period March 4, 1789, to Dec. 1, 1800. 


Mone ended Dec. 31, 1801, to 1842; average for 1841-1850 is for the period Jan. 1, 1841, to June 


é (3 i receints from 1937 on have deducted appropriations to Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
rus nd. é 


(4) Expenditures for years 1932.through 1946 have been revised to include Government Corporations 
(wholly owned), etc. (net). 


(5) Effective January 3, 1949, amounts refunded 
are being reported as deductions 


by the Government, principally for the over- 
from total receipts rather than as expenditures. 
rincipally by wholly owned Government 


changes affects the size of the budget surplus 
or deficit. Beginning 1931 figures in each case have been adjusted accordingly for comparative purposes. 


U.-S. Business Indexes 
Source: Federal Reserve Board 


Industrial ‘production Construct’n con- 


Employ- > 
(physical volume) tracts (value) ment 5 Re] 

" 1947-49100 1947-49—100 1947-49—100 * A 2 Ze 
a u ta = 

Manuf. | 9% g = ET 

Spe production| 9_ |° s & ae 
acture = -_ em ~o : 
Year S : rt z a, =S ees 28 oe 
2 3 my b= ft aes al eal Q l ae 

«|.4 2/3] 2/s 1 2 led [Eel] el |e 

Ms o s 3 | 0 wy ihe tis ou | Sa 
3/3 }_¢/3/] 8 | 22) 88) & |S leecl se | 38 
a6) 6) 2131] 2 | 85|88| 2 | 82 ees! se | se 

82/5 |] 812) 2 [22 (a6) & [eR jassjon|ea 

36 53 34 18 45 | 62.0] 69.0] 37.1] 98 32-| 85.7)....+- 

46 59 66 75 59 | 65.2] 64.2| 32.1] 110 | 36 | 75.0)...-. 

51 59 49 30 62 | 66.7| 59.5) 28.3] 99 35 | 71.4] 56.1 

55 55 20 13 25 | 61.3] 58.8] 23.5) 69 29 | 58,7) 52.0 

69 76 44 43 44 | 73.3| 71.2) 34.0) 83 87 | 59.9) 51.1 

93 84 89 49 | 116 | 90.9}103.9}) 72.2} 104 50 | 69.7) 64.2 

103 87 37 24 45 | 96.3|121.4| 99.0) 104 56 | 74.0) 67.0 

99 93 22 10 30 | 95.0/118.1/102.8) 106 62 | 75.2| 67.6 

96 92 36 16 50 | 91.5|104.0} 87.8] 102 70 | 76.9| 68.8 

95 91 82 87 79 | 94.4| 97.9] 81.2) 100 90 | 83.4] 78.7 

99 | 100 84 86 83 | 99.4|103.4| 97.7| 108 98 | 95.5] 96.4 

102 | 106 | 102 98 | 105 |101.6)102.8)105.1| 104 104 |102.8)/104.4 

99 94 | 113°) 116 | 111 | 99.0) 93.8 97.2| 88 98 |101.8] 99.2 

111 | 105 | 159 | 185 | 142 |102.3 99.6|111.7} 97 | 105 |102.8)103.1 

114 | 115 | 171 | 170 | 172 |108.2 106 4129.8] 101 | 109 |111.0/114-8 

114 | 114 | 183 | 183 | 183 |110.4/106.3 136.6| 95 | 110 }113.5/111.6 

118 | 116 | 192 | 178 | 201 |113.6 111.8/151.4| 96 | 112 |)114.4)110.1 

116 | 111 | 216 | 232 | 204 |110.4 101.8|137.71 86 | 141 |114.8)110.8 


=~ C760 Finance—Public and Private Debt; Apropriations 
m3 Net Publie and Private Debt 


ve : ture, A tural Research Service; U. S. Department 
< Sources: U. S. Department of Agriculture, Agricul 


aa lommerce, Bureau of the Census and Office of 
an | “ae (Billions of dollars) 
= Public Private 
tie Corporate Individual and noncorporate | 
- | and | aaa ee 
eae pri Fed- | State Mortgage |Nonmortgage Fs ; 
year! | vate, | Total} eral* ae Total sea Lane a Wotal ee aE er As Y 
ota. = >! + 
aa a Farm farm? |Farm:| farm* 
-+. {135.4 | 29.6 | 23.7 5.9 |105.8 | 57.7 | 32.6 | 25.1 | 48.1 | 10.2 | 11.7 3.9 £ 
leas 338 29.6 | 23.1 6.5 |106.2 | 57.0 | 33.8 | 23.2 } 49.2 | 10.7 | 12.8 3.3 
1922.. 140.0 | 30.5 | 22.8 7.7 (109.5 | 58.6 | 34.4 | 24.2 | 50.9 | 10.8 | 14.1 3.1 
1923....|146.3 | 30.0 | 21.8 8.2 {116.3 | 62.6 | 36.2 | 26.4 | 53.7 | 10.7 | 16.3 3.0 
1924... -0-| 30.0 | 21.0 9.0 |123.0 | 67.2 | 38.5 | 28.7 | 55.8 9.9 | 18.6 2.7 
1925... 162.6 | 30.3 | 20.3 | 10.0 |132.3 | 72.7 | 39.7 | 33.0] 59.6 9.7 | 21.3 2.8 
1926..,.|168.8 | 29.9 | 19.2 | 10.7 {138.9 | 76.2 | 41.7 | 34.5 | 62.7 9.7 | 24.0 2.6 
1927....)177.3 | 29.7 | 18.2 | 11.5 |147.6 | 81.2 | 44.4 | 36.8 | 66.4 9.8 | 26.9 2.6 
1928..,.)185.9 | 29.8 | 17.5 | 12.3 |156.1 | 86.1 | 46.1 | 40.0 | 70.0 9.8 | 29.6 2.7 
1929, ...|190.9 | 29.7 | 16.5 | 13.2 |161.2 | 88.9 | 47.3-| 41.6 ae 9.6 | 31.2 2.6 
930..,./191.0 | 30.6 | 16.5 | 14.1 {160.4 | 89.3 | 51.1 | 38.2 | 71. 9.4 | 32.0 2.4 
1931..../181.9 | 34.0 | 18.5 | 15.5 |147.9 | 83.5 | 50.3 | 33.2 | 64.4 9.1 | 30.9 2.0 
1932....|174.6 | 37.9 | 21.3 | 16.6 |136.7 | 80.0 | 49.2. | 39.8 | 56.7 8.5 | 29.0 1.6, 
33 68.5 | 41.0 | 24.3 | 16.7 {127.5 | 76.9 | 47.9 | 29.1 | 50.6 7.7 | 26.3 1.4 
4 | 46.3 | 30.4 | 15.9 {125.1 | 75.5 | 44.6 | 30.9 | 49.6 7.6 | 25.5 1.3 
.7 | 50.5 | 34.4 | 16.0 1124.2 | 74.8 | 43.6 | 31.2 } 49.4 7.4 | 24.7 1.5 
-3 | 53.9 | 37.7 | 16.2 [126.4 | 76.1 | 42.5 | 33.5 | 50.3 7.2 | 24.4 1.4 
.O | 55.3 | 39.2 | 16.1 {126.7 | 75.8 | 43.5 | 32.3 | 50.9 7.0 | 24.3 ba 
.6 | 56.5 | 40.5 | 16.0 [123.1 | 73.3 | 44.8 | 28.4 | 49.8 6.8 | 24.5 2.2 
.2 |} 58.9 | 42.6 | 16.3 |124.3 | 73.5 | 44.4 | 29.2 | 50:8 6.6 | 25.0 2.2 
-9 | 61.3 | 44.8 | 16.5 1128.6 | 75.6 | 43.7 | 31.9 | 53.0 6.5 | 26.0 2.6 
6 | 72.6 | 56.3 | 16.3 |139.0 | 83.4 | 43.6 | 39.8 | 55.6 6.4 | 27.2 2.9 
-O |117.5 {101.7 | 15.8 |141.5 | 91.6 | 42.7 | 49.0 | 49.9 6.0 | 26.8 3.0 
.6 |169.3 [154.4 | 14.9 {144.3 | 95.5 | 41.0 | 54.5 | 48.8 5.4 | 26.2 2.8 
-8 226.0 |211.9 | 14.1 |144.8 | 94.1 | 39.8 | 54.3 | 50.7 4.9 | 26.1 2.8 
-3 (266.4 (252.7 | 13.7 {139.9 | 85.3 | 38.3 | 47.0 | 54.6 4.8 | 27:0 2.5 
+4 (243.3 |229.7 | 13.6 1154.1 | 93.5 | 41.3 | 52.2 | 60.6 4.9 | 32.4 2.8 
-9 (237.7 |223.3 | 14,4 |180.2 {108.9 | 46.1 | 62.8-| 71.3 5.1 } 38.7 3.5 
-O |232.7 |216.5 | 16.2 {201.3 {117.8 | 52.5 | 65.3 | 83.5 5.3 | 45.1 5.5 
-1 |236.7 |218.6 | 18,1 |211.4 |118.0 | 56.5 | 61.5 | 93.4 5.6 | 50.6 6.4 
«7 |239.4 218.7 | 20.7 |251.3 |142.1 | 60.1 | 81.9 }109.2 6.1 | 59.3 6.1 
-6 |241.8 |218.5 | 23.3 |282.8 |162.5 |} 66.6 | 95.9 |120.3 6.6 | 67.4 7.0 
Os -4 |248.7 |222.9 | 25.8 |306.7 |171.0 | 73.3 | 97.7 1135.7 7.2 | 75.1 8.0 
1953..../584.7 |256.7 |228.1 | 28.6 |328.0 1177.9 | 78.8 | 99.1 |150.1 7.7 | 83.6 9.1 
1954....|/605.5 '263.6 |230.2 | 33.4 '341.9 |176.6 | 83.7 | 92.9 1165.3 8.2 ' 94.5 9.4 


*Includes categories of debt not subject to the statutory debt limit. 

1Data for State and local governments are for June 30 of each year. 

2Data are for noncorporate borrowers oars 

8Comprises non real-estate farm debt contracted for productive purposes and owed to institutional 
lenders (includes C.C,.C. loans). 


Comprises debt incurred for commercial (nonfarm), financial dnd consumer purposes, including - 
debt owed by fermers for financial and consumer purposes. 


Public Debt of the United States 


Source: Treasury Department 


Fiscal Per '| Fiscal Per Fiscal Per 
Year Gross Debt Cap. Year Gross Debt | Cap. Year Gross Debt Cap. 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars ‘Ss Dollars 

1870.,.. 2,436,453,269} 61.06//1926....] 19,643,216,315| 167.32 48.961,443,536 367.09 
1880.... 2,090,908,872} 41.60//1927....] 18,511,906,932| 155.51 72,422,445,116 537.13 
1890.... 1,122,396,584] 17.80)/1928....} 17,604,293,201] 146.09 136,696,090,330 83 
1895.... 1,096,913,120) 15.76]/1929....] 16,931,088,484/ 139.04 201,003,387,221| 1,452.44 
1900.... 1,263.416,913] 16.60//1930.....} 16,185,309,831] 131.51 258,682,187,410] 1,848.60 
1905.... 1,132,357.095] 13.51]/1931....] 16,801,281,492] 135.45 69,422,099,173| 1,905.42 
1910. 1,146,939,969 2.41//1932....| 19,487,002,444| 156.10 258,286,383,109] 1,792 05 
1915. 1,191,264,068] _11.85)/1933....| 22,538,672,560] 179.48 252,292,246,513] 1,720.71 
1919, 25.482,034,419} 242.54)/1934 27,053,141,414| 214.07 52,270,359, 86 1,694, 7: 
1920. 24,299,321,467] 228.23]}1935 28,700,892,625] 225.55 257,357,352,351| 1,696.68 
1921. 23,977,450,553| 220.91/11936 33,778,543,494| 263.79 - | 255,221,976,815| 1,653.42 
1922 22,963,381,708} 208.65]/1937 36,424,613,732| 282.75 259,105,178,785| 1,650.52 
1923 22.349,707,365| 199.64//1938 37, »740,315| 286.27 266,071,061,639| 1,666.81 
1924...,] 21,250,812,989] 186.23//1939....| 40,439,532.411| 308.98 271,259,599,108| 1,670.73 
1925... 20,516,193,888} 177.12]|1940... 42,967,531,038| 325.23 274,374,222,802| p1,660.56 


P Preliminary subject. to revision. 


Appropriations by the Federal Government 
Source: Treasury Department 
The figures include postal appropriations chargeable to the postal revenues and estimated amounts 
under indefinite appropriations and under permanent appropriations (those which recur automatically 
each year without annual action by Congress). 
- Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 
year | Appropriations year | Appropriations year | Appropriations || year Appropriations 


1885. . $306,077,469.58 oye $4,248,140,569.99]/1934..| $7,692,447.339.17]|1945, . $73,067,712,071.39 


1890 395,430,284.26||19 4,092,544,312.04|/1935..| —7,527'559,327.66||1946.. 
1895 492,477,759.97||1925 3,748,651,750.35||/1936..| 9.306, eset lear {oreogrvee eer og 
1900 698,912'982.83]|1926 4,151,682,049.91]/1937. .| 10,380,975,796.61||1948. || 41'184.322'390.4> 


1915. .| | 1,122;471/919.12/|1929.:| 45633,577,973.85||1940. || 131349'202'681 73 1951. . 
1919...) 27,065,148,933.02//1930. -| 4,665,236,678.04||1941, .| 19:072'003,450.61||1952.- 197 Fee tes oes OS 
Usat | Seea gah atogl tgs | Sveugue ou 93 8 | Stee aepade a0 488s ab Sie Rat 28 ar 
..| 4,780,829, 510. ..| 5,178,524,967. ..|150,766,672,723.94//1954..| 74'744'844'304- 
1922..1 3,909,282,209.46|11933..1  5,785,252,641.95|(1944.- 118'411.173°065:24 we Pek gekes eo 
Appropriations in this table are by sessions of Congress. Fiscal i 
for which appropriations are made during a session. 2 ah Weak Boted Js prinoipalascat abet 
Bach session also makes appropriations for prior years to the one stated. 
For example, appropriations shown for fiscal year 1954 are those for the first session of the eighty- 


third Congress and include $73,786,349,999.95 for the fiscal year 1 ; 
and prior years. year 1954 and the remainder for 1953 


- 


ss _ i. ¥ ‘ i 
Finance—National Income 16b6 
eee Sn A Income: ee a 


National Income 
Source: Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics 
NATIONAL INCOME BY INDUSTRIAL ORIGIN1 (Millions of dollars) 


7 


—_——$—$<—< — ————————___— —_ 
Agricul.,forest., fisheries 


Manufacturing........- 
Food, kindred products... 
Tobacco manufactures... . 
Textile-mill products..... 
poeta en aren 


Furnit., fin. lumber prod..| 1,053] 1,363) 1,517).......}....5 s|es see ole araeel ” : 
Paper, allied products... . 1,363) BATT yaaa} 9:168|" 21685| 3.355] 3,110] 3.300)” 3,360 
Ptg., pub., allied indust. ; : 


Rubber products........- 
Leather, leather products . 
Stone, clay, glass products.| 1,146 
Metals, metal prods., misc?| 10,679 
Primary metal industries..|.......|.-....-|.--++-> 
Fab. metal prods., incl. ord.|. 


Misc. manufacturing..... 
Mach., except. electrical? . . 
Electrical machinery?. ...- 
Trans. equip., exc. autos... 
Automobiles, equipment. . 
Wholesale & retail trade. 
Wholesale trade.......-- 
Retail trade, auto. services. 
Finance, ins., & real est. 
BAN BING cides Sos oS 
Security, commodity bro- 

kers, dealers, exchanges. 
Finance, n. e€. C......-.--- 
Insurance carriers........ 
Tnsur. agts., combin. offices 
Real estate...........--- 
Transportation.......-- 
Railroads.......-.-.---- 
Local, hi’way pass, transp. 
Local railways, bus lines. .|.......|-- 
H’ way pass. transp., D.e.c. 
Highway freight transp... 
Water transportation, .... 
Air transp. <comn. carriers) 
Pipeline transportation. . . 
Services allied to transp.. . 
Communic., pub. util... 
Telephone and telegraph. . 
Radio b’casting, television. 
Dtilities: electric, gas..-.< 
Local util., pub. serv., D.e.¢. 
Services... .0 7-1. e+e 
Hotels, todging places.... 
Personal services..,....--+ 
Private households....... 
Commercial, trade schools, 

employment agencies... 
Business services, D.e.c... . 
Misc. repair services, hand 

ATROCS...: dee cence eve 
Motion pictures.....---- 
Amusement, recreation, ex- 

ore motion pictures... . 
Medical, health services... 
Legal services.......---- 
Pngin'g., prof. servs., 0.€.C. 
Educational services, n.e.c. 
Nonprofit organ., 0.€.C.... 
Govt., govt. enterprises. 
Federal—general govt.... 
Civilian, except work relief 


Work relief.......--+--- 
Federal—govt. enterprises 
State & local—gen. govt-. 


s| 1/867|' 208i) 2,379)" 2,361) 2,353 
10'124| 11/069| 12:174| 13,253] 14,604 


Public educbtion......---|.+-+---- 

Nonschool /ex. work relief.|......-}-++--rfostererfectste eters sf wile oo ove 0 fearless lea 
Work religf......--+---9+|+*--ga7 Pad od PA Ree Ie pauses | dears nettle hei Seecmes PIE fe Ga 
State, local—govt. enterp.. 360 422 516 657 779 878|  1,076| 1,147} 1,211 
Rest of the world....... 369 577 874| 1,076 1.266| 1,547| 1,463} 1,436) 1,769 


_ :1181,248]179,577|197, 168 221,641'216,193 239,956|277,041|289,5371303,648 299,673 


All industries, total. - 
iNational income originating in each industry is the sum of factor costs incurred by the industry 
jon by the industry, measured at factor costs. 


in production, Hence, if is the net value added to producti 
In the business sector of the economy, except government enterprises, it is equal to the excess of the 
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‘ market value of the industry’s product and the subsidies it receives over the sum of the f 

rg costs: purchases of goods and services from other enterprises, indirect business tax and 
t business transfer payments, and capital consumption charges. In the other sectors 

(government, personal, and rest-of-the-world) and also in government enterprises, ‘i 
in production (as measured in the present series) can be described only as factor costs incurred. i 
“National income originating’ is a more net concept of value-added than that used by the Bureau of 
the Census in compiling the Census of Manufacturers. ‘‘Value added by manufacture’ was obtained 
in the 1947 Census of Manufactures by deducting from the value of products only the cost of materials, 
supplies, containers, fuel, purchased electric energy and contract work. 

2For certain manufacturing industries, the 1944-47 values shown are not comparable with those 
given for 1948 and subsequent years. The discontinuities stem from changes in the industrial classifi 
cation system on which the tabulations of basic data are prepared. Of the industry series principally 
involved here, five have been terminated in 1947, the others are indicated by footnotes. 

8See note 2. Estimates of 1948 national income comparable to those shown for 1947 in the specified 
industries are as follows: Lumber and furniture products, $3,954 million; Chemicals and allied products, 
$4,427 million; Products of petroleum and coal, $3,290 million; Metals, metal products and miscel- 
lameous, $12,546 million; Machinery, except electrical, $7,011 million; and Electrical machinery, $3,693 
million. 


NATIONAL INCOME BY DISTRIBUTIVE SHARES (Millions of dollars) 
1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 1952 | 1953 ; 1954 


Compensation of empl. |123,181)/117,697|128,757|140,927|140,858/154,325|180,420| 195,301 |209,240| 207,901 
Wages and salaries..... 117,577|111,836|122,858)135,172|134,334|146,526/170,881/| 185, 124/198,483| 196,244 
Private 82,664) 91,241)105,512)116,424/113,873|124,297| 142,050) 152,193|164,734/ 162,397 
llitary : 18} 4,067 97) 4 4,999| 8,684| 10,472) 10,273] 9, 
Government civilia .| 13,094] 12,777| 13,279] 14,778] 16,213] 17,230] 20,147) 22,459 476) 24,379 
Supplementsto wages, sal.| - 5,604) 5,861) 5,899] 5,755) 6,524] 7,799) 9,539] 10,177) 10.757| 11,657 
Empl, contrib. soc. ins.| 3,805) 3,970) 3,565) 3,042 3,976| 4,753) 4,861} 4,765) 5,091 
Other labor income....| 1,799] 1,891] 2,834| 2,713] 3,021} 3,823) 4,786] 5,316] 5.992] 6.566 
Inc. of uninc. enterp. 
Iny’tory valu. adjust.| 30,835) 35,265) 34,433| 38,389] 34,149] 36,140] 40,809| 40,006) 38,161] 37,876 
Business & professional.} 19,011} 21,321/ 19,948| 21,649) 21,431) 22,855) 24,791] 25,732| 25,908] 25.876 
Income of unine. enter.| 19,117] 23,026) 21,419] 22,061) 20,963] 23,989] 25,135] 25,519} 26,110] 25.950 
Invent. valu. adjustm, , iv aye - Bees —1,471| —412 ra —1,134| —344} -—213| —202 —74 


‘arm 
Rental inc. of persons..| 5,634) 6,208) 6,510) 7,198} 7,874] 8,473] 9,129] 9,906] 10,256 10,539 
Corp. prof,., inv. val. adj.| 18,413] 17,288| 23,626) 30,619| 28,141] 35,106 39,913| 36,903) 37,187| 33,815 

Corp. profits before tax..| 18,977) 22,551) 29,525] 32,769] 26,198] 39,970] 41,173] 35.936] 38,274] 34,042 
Corp. profits tax liability.) 10,689] 9,111] 11,283) 12,510] 10,411] 17,829) 22/476] 19,788] 21:266| 17.082 
Corp. profits after tax...| 8,288] 13,440) 18,242) 20,259) 15,787] 22,141] 18,697| 16,148] 17,008] 16,960 


Dividends............ 4,691) 5,784) 6,521) 7,248] 7,458} 9,207] 9,090] 9,000 1291) 10, 
Undistributed profits...| 3,597) 7,656) 11,721) 138,011] 8,329] 12.934) 91607] 7/148 7717 eed 
Inventory valuation adj.} —664/—5,263|—5,899]—2,150| 1,943] 4,864] — 1/260 967) —1,087| —227 
Net interest........... 3,185) 3,119) 3,842) 4,508) 5,171] 5,912| 6,770) 7,421] 8,804) 9,542 


| | | | Ke 


National income....... 181,2481179,577/197,1681221,6411216,193|239,956|277,0411289,5371303,648 299,673 

ee SSS ee SE FONE LS US 11497, 9971505, 048/ 299,073 
1Includes also the pay of employees of government enterprises and of permanent United States resi- 

dents employed in the United States by foreign governments and international organizations. 


Per Capita Personal Income, by States and Regions 
Source: Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics 


Per capita income! Per capita income! 
(dollars) (dollars) 
State and region © |—__________ State and region © |_——_________ 
1950} 1951) 1952) 1953) 1954 1950) 1951) 1952) 1953| 1954 
Continental U. S... ... |1,491/1,649/1,723/1,790/1,770 1,605/1,788|1,856|1,957|1,920 
. {1,826 |2'013|2'081/2°168|2°155 
New England........ 1,625|1,816/1,897|1,949|1,935 . |1,522/1;702|1,768]1,936|1.834 
Connecticut... 1,903]2°191|2'323]2'423|2'361 1,442|1550|1,593/1.539|1.667 
REINO Rego. 1,192]1,323/1'485]1,501|1,492 ,684|1,860|1;941/2'124/2'017 
Massachusetts... |. 1,660]1,835]1,887|1,928]1,922 1,392]1,52411,558!1.624|1.644 
New Hampshire. . . . |1,323]1/491|1/53111.560{1.605 1,444|1,566|1,671|1.732|1.747 
Rhode Island....... 1,629]1,769|1,808|1,842/1;823 ,616]1,855/1,926|2.050|1.983 
Vermont........... 1,177|1,310]1,361|1,400|1,40 ,460/1,694|1;726]1,76211°706 
1,392]1,554|1,613/1,580|1.583 
Middle East......... 1,722|1,881|1,964|2,036|2,000 Li i ‘i : 
Delaware.......... 2,150|2,270|2,355|2,448 12,372 1278 ase reo aes res 
Dist. of Col. . 2.1). ! 2,191/2,304|2,339|2)241/2'290 1}378|1,516|1,719|1.653(1. Fs 
Maryland... ...... |1,590]1;773|1,88911.979|1.940 1;602|1'756|1/763|1.768 1939 
New Jersey........ 1,796|2;001|2,107|2;239|2'219 1'468|17548|1'624 1 sealt'G 
New York ........ 1,879|2,006|2,077|2,150|2,163 .. |1,255]1,310]1,193|1.183 ee 
Pennsylvania....... 1,566]1,747/1,835/1,893]1.785 - {1,220/1/416|1,222|1°311|1" 33 
West Virginia... ..: 1,098|1,220]1;274|128511:239 . 11,28111;453|1/486|1'503 1383 
Southeast........... 1,004/1,124/1,186|1,241/1,233 ~ [77622 |1,886)1,830/1,843 [1,779 
sient Ses USAaEe HES te [Peetets gpa era 22a epe 
areanes 13021 298), 248), 981], 97911 Nevada...  |1;938|27189]2'34412’390|9'41 
wee age nie es atta pad Oregon...) .. |. ... |1,607/1;749]1;81411794 757 
nce * | "9go|Lee7|1'198|L'ase|t'sze || Washington, . <1...) 1,677|1,806|1,905|1,960|1.949 
Louisiana. ||... 2.2! 1,089)1,178|1,241/1,304/1,302||Zerrtory of Hawais ...|1,403|1,586|1,721|1,740|1,704 
Mississippi........; 729) 793) 844] 878] 873||Bureau of the Census 
Bouth Carcing. ....| "S7r|L ogee tee asa fee | eooeraphle Divisions 
S olina..... ; ; ,122]1,063 : 
Tennessee.......... 997/1,085|1,132|1,225|1,212 gee regis xii Dork 2 Oss 
Virginia. 61.2022: 1,215]1,373]1,446|1,473|1.480 kg 1,661|1,863]1,930|2'052|1'989 
est North Central... ‘ ; 4 4 
Southwest ee br; 1,285|1,413/1,486)1,526|1,544||South Atlantic.....°.. 1304 1336 108 ieee 1938 
Arizona. agi 2 +++: |t295/1,555|1,639/1,597/1,582 ||Bast South Central. . || "902|1’017|1'070 1,135]1;118 
ew Mexico +» |1,165/1,292/1,348/1,379/1,387 || West South Central... |1,191|1:305|1'374|1423 1,438 
Oklahoma. . .  {1,127)1,237|1,360/1,439]1,466 ||Mountain............ 1,389|1;600|1/660|1.64111'611 
exas...... - (1,341[1,460|1,518]1,555|1,574 ||Pacific.... 1.2.1.0 7277 1,796!1,983'2,069|2'11812'090 


1Per capita income’? is a measure of the income received 
calendar year by the residents of each State. It comprises income PecSieet a sadivionole ta ihe Pehine 
meees pad each ce oct es nee farmers), dividends, interest 
ic nefits, r ; m j i 
Payments to dependents of military personnel, Wargo a GA i Penetite, 


Se” ee Suet. ae » Qtr w4t te p™.. 
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Internal Revenue Collections for Fiscal Years 1951-1955 


Source: Internal Revenue Service, Treasury Department 
1 


a US a sats oo wee dees 
- Withheld income and employ- 
! Mont TAXES. 5. sss a Pos ,691,000,000|25,380,000,000/21,934,000,000/16,480,000,) 
Unemployment insurance. .... 284,000,000} 271,000,000) 259,000,000 7,000, 
ate and gift taxes........ : ,267,000| _ 935,000,000] 891,000,000) 833,000,000 000, 
taxes... 9,217,935,000| 9,517,000,000| 9,946,000,000' 8,971,000,000| 8,702,000,000 


+ 


Internal Revenue Collections 1954-55 
Source: Internal Revenue Service, Treasury Department 


Source of revenue 


Fiscal year 1954 | Fiscal year 1955 


penne te income and profits taxes: 


Lege NRE Se EN er ear. PEC $21,545,632 ,000 18,262,571,000 

Exempt organization business income tax 690,000 2,150,000 

Total corporation income and profits taxes.........- 21,546,322,000 18,264,720,000 
Individual income and employment taxes: 

ENCONAGTtAX Ht sWALRHOlG 2.5 56%. Vic aioe) bh ore, e ive siete ser ae ory 00,4 10,946,578,000 10,724,120,000 

Withheld taxes: 

Income tax and old-age insurance........--.-6-seereneeee 26,085,633,000 26,265,558,000 
Railroad employment compensation tax.........--.-++2+5+ 605,177,000 597,218,000 
ap tiga representative tax.....:.--..---es000- 44, ¥ 
Totalswithhold axcSe, i. c.csiats ev ececins valias tie geeie' « 26,690,854,000 26,865,663,000 
Unemployment insurance... ...-...-¢ 2 eee epee cece ern eetees 283,882,000 279,986,000 
Total individual income and employment taxes...... 37,921,314,000 37,869,770,000 
Miscellaneous internal revenue: 

ea eee ea eter eS Se Pe Ra sh emtaie pie wie Fel eys Fpca Vang Ree, 0 863,344,000 848,492,000 

Pith eee Ree eRe in, . s Acts caw dle miele Wola te 71,778,000 87,775,000 

Alcohol tax 
Pulstiied epirits 2. . mie Aleta = slopes te cmeladie teu we ot alee ei 1,928,208,000 1,917,038,000 
TACHI a apes eee erty, oan eee 79,904,000 83,017,000 
SPOR S Meisip cas ose ec PI leis s Ecole, stp ecabslw Fielg Ov inte 6a alse oi 774,900,000 742,784,000 

BivinlenlopHol tAXCs on. 5 Or) ie ele aiiig ake tabby ateurs.e oe Be wiare 2,783,012,000 2,742,840,000 

FS RCUOMAROS son's oaks o.ccn 2 Ae Dimale emi mtiayeyriele ee tyes - oes aes + 1,580,229,000 1,571,213,000 

Stamp taxes on documents, etc......--.+----+- +e eee e entree 90,000,000 112,049,600 

Manufacturers’ excise taxes: 

Lubricat: NE ee ER eat ctr ge tices a a tree 6d aeeee 68,029,000 69,559,000 
IR ee ee ET bee Betta eo wele 6 in Po ee ale Hea e ens & 836,892,000 946,985,000 
Floor tax, NTIS oe cisigarel> on Pe eri CnC 000 
Tires (wholly or in part of rubber).....-.-.-------+-+e++> 130,055,000 141,383,000 
WML HUDES oie ee he eee ee ee rene tear ene ce sarees 22,512,000 22,270,000 

Mechanical pencils, pens and lighters........-.-++s+++s0+5 10,885,000 8,366, 
Automobile truck chassis and bodies.........-.-.-+-+-+++- 149,914,009 134,305,000 
Other automobile chassis and bodies and motorcycles....... 867,482,000 1,047,813,000 
Parts and accessories of automobile and motorcycles........ 134,759,000 136,664,000 
flectric, gas and oil appliances....... Riess ‘alerg Gk a, 5.0'% 50,359,000 
Blectric Hight bulbs... 156-255 cee ee eee ee eee eee eens 18,673,000 
Radio sets, television sets, phonographs, components. 136,849,000 
Phonograph records. ....-- 1. - 1s eee e eee cree ences »287,000 
Musical instruments....... 06.222 - eee ee eee eee ee 10,783,000 
Mechanical refrigerators, quick-freeze units, air conditioners : 38,004,000 
Matches, per thousand, and fancy wooden or colored stems... . 9,373,000 ,808,000 
Business and store machines......... 0s e+e eens ee ter seeee 48,992,000 57,281,000 
Cameras, lenses and films. . 25,196,000 15,157,000 
OOS 5 acevo ein sets 8,140,000 112,000 
een Mee onde tec otha a4 Buse 2/380 ee 4,625,000 5,347,000 
A ston Pee ts a a ai 10,266,000 12,401,000 
Ca ee PLD, Soars Ppa nie on lh eo aralieio > 975,000 949,000 
2,689,133,000 2,876 ,377,000 
ape ib ciple 
79,891,000 50,896,000 
S el Se A. SOO ecrac sok 110,149,000 71,829,000 
438,332,000 292,145,000 

xes: 

En ame ia 74,477,000 78,512,000 
Telep 388,893,000 212,458,000 
Leased wir ws 23,615,000 17,793,000 
Local telephone service......-..---+-- 359,473,000 290,198,000 
Transportation of oil by pipeline 29,730,000 43,286,000 
Transportation Of person8.....-----+---ssr seers 247,415,000 197,201,000 
Transportation of property....----+----++eeerr reese reece 395,554,000 398,023,000 
Leases of safe dees WORCH AE, Se Poot 5 nea ee oi Mane Sige at 9,049.0 5, 000 
Club dues and initiation fees... .-.2--- sess reeerrrereeee 31,978,000 41,963,000 
Bowling alleys, pool tables, e cates 3,227,000 3,364,000 
Coin-operated amusement an 14,616,000 14,994,000 
Admissions tAXeS.. <2. 2 es cee e ce hacen eee e nes : 310,264,000 145,357,000 
Narcotics taxeS......----++eeseeeeeeeee : ie es 

@rihuana taxeS.....----- seen eee rere ; 5 i 
Bee and omner ¥ 16,266,000 18,950,000 
Firearms, transfer an miley - 8, 11,000 
Diesel fuel, per gallon... ..-.6- 2+ certo cere erect eee enees 17,969,000 24,767,000 
ard fay 1,008,000 835,000 

oe cies an ile salar SAORI ORES arta 5 -550,000 $97. 
receipts (i pealed taxes 3,505, 1355; 

0 rpencees Reg aera SET LG hol ae 1,936,527,000 1,508,624,000 

Total miscellaneous internal revenue. .-.....----+-+-- ++ | 10,452,354,000 10,354,202,000 

Grand total all internal revenue taxes.....-.-.----- one ae 69,.919,591,909 |  66,288,692,000 


ee ee ee ee 
P . _ <i ¢-— 
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U. S. Internal Revenue Collections by Regions, 1954 


Source: Bureau of Internal Revenue. (For Fiscal Year ending June 30, 1954) 

Tax receipts are credited by the States in which the collections are made. Receipts in the ee 
States do not indicate the tax burden of the respective States, since the taxes may be eventually e 
by persons in other States. 

(In thousands of dollars) 
Total income Total miscelia- 


Internal revenue regions and districts and employ- neous internal Grand total* 
ment taxes! revenue? 
Boston Region......................---. 3,534,716 342,971 3,877,687 
Ptumiinta, Malneso.))...+. shade as ec ver es 1621425 8.984 171,409 
‘ PS ORDOHSNNEDISS oO ites) Pint of PE eee els aye 1,724,719 187,080 1,911,799 
F RiUPHHCTOOMVE eee... ten! ose 72,310 f 76,327 
; Attprd WOONE | sss... 26. sce. Roane Sen 1,182:880 111.792 1,294/672 
: Portsmouth, N.-H .. 2006... etches 118,969 6,469 1438 
iernvidences RVs An.0. onl he ake eens 273,413 24,628 
New York Region..._.................... 11,764,235 1,416,718 13,180,953 
Pian IMO NetVi cc soa ona ns fens 1.036.618 1549 1,090,167 4 
FrowiiomletUN RY... cus. Sake se. 1,134,662 127.314 1,261,976 
Muitalow 28th Ne Wc... oss. ssc. l eee 861.819 84,830 946.649 : 
Lower Manhattan, 2nd N.¥............. 4,587,250 4791550 5,066,800 H 
Rprauusen2istiNe Voc. cesss ce eae. s cen 423.506 64'350 487,856 
er Manhattan, 3rd N.Y.........:... 3,720,381 607,124 4 
Philadelphia Region............._....... 8,876, 1,367,142 10,243,321 
Baltimore, Md. and D.G.....1 120112272! 1,609,131 307.432 1916, 
Gammdon ast ON Ws. cosa ae eh. es 51,486 : 397,561 2 
Newark, 5th N.J...... art he 1,407/807 264208 1,672,015 
Philadelphia, Ist Pa............. wai 2'239'987 432,867 2,665,154 
Pittsburgh, 23rd Pa. : 1,889'418 253,016 231421434 
Seranton, 12th Pa. . 1 29,702 i 
Wilmington, Del. . 871,651 33,842 905,493 
Cincinnati Region... 3 6,806,685 2,241,362 9,048,047 
Cincinnati, Ist Ohio... 1... : 975.279 174.188 1,149,467 
Cleveland; 18th Ohio.) )...).1212.2) Bee 2,329 /942 283/259 2,613,201 
Columbus: Lith Ohio. .1..0212222 222007: 354,713 18048 372,761 
Toledo, 10th Ohio.:..)...2.............. 542'820 56,076 598,897 
Tudianapolis-Ind’.-...+./.....50.. 0. 1,211,338 396.418 1,607,755 
ICAOVES (EA 1d (2) ce <a a 455,529 880,000 1,335,529 
Parkersburg, W.iVa......26....+. elke 272/119 22/944 295,062 
JENUESVESOOUE I nS a te a a 664,946 410.428 1,075,375 
Atlanta Region..........2)2.2002 022222! 3,087,772 1,136,722 4,224,494 
RCH IG OMe Aan ira iets fo... eden. 589/434 205 04,639 
BsinmniighATd Alay = 00 cS. ool e cas 362.998 19,127 382,124 
LOPTATE a) 1 TROY GS 1 Sees a nS 241,603 12,557 254,1 
KSLPOHNDOUOs aN (Cet fot tone cotak cans 686,938 863,900 1,550,839 
MACKRON UNMisa) Macc SyN ck pl 130,613 91965 579 
Mankaanvillos BIA) es. coe... ee el ee 605,322 74,293 679,615 
Nashville, Tenn.........- se i teen 470,863 41,675 512°539 
Chicago Region... 0.102! 11,051,989 2,162,611 13,214,601 
Chicago, ist Il) : 4444/37] 482'561 4:926,932 
596,514 261,365 79 
4,882,998 1,240,944 6,123,943 
15128106 77,741 1,305, 
4°519, 178 599, 100 5,118,278 
51,971 5.360 57.331 
ee ate sat es 
NBO RIND BI 2c) esc Sy co ea 61,177 Sten ae eee 
Kansas Clty, 6th Mo...<............2... 489/881 52/120 542/002 
(SHAT CUI GO (Bie a ae a 1,026,969 210,853 1,237,822 
Oo 3461519 65,188 "411,706 
56,278 109,572 1,065,847 
; 5,979 
3,225,966 407,067 3,633,033 
BD; c 106, 
peat a 
149189 9185 189'039 
463,684 80,977 544,661 
507,410 121/291 628,701 
101688 77 O8. Thor ala 
; ; 14 
1035 set Hae 
: : 136,175 
2,586,554 257.709 2,844°203 
2,144,140 368,559 2,512,700 
; ; 163,110 
on 21888 oe 
137,529 13,765 181908 
761,531 70,871 832,402 
piota limes oss. coe ee 59,467,637 10,452,354 69,919,991 
ie TOTALS FOR STATES COMPRISING PART OF OR MORE THAN ONE DISTRICT 
COTS nae A iP esate G 5 
Walifornia nc 2! has 4,730,604 626'368 5,386,963 
NAGE To ct crn 5,040,885 743,92 5,784,811 
New Jerseycn.. 2... ccs es. AS ear oe 1'759'908 310.289 209 75 
New York. 148.059 11 LE ee a 11,754;664 1,414,761 13199498 
BGBDSVIVAMISeer ewes (Sci Goce -- see neta or? soecoee 
URE UGA BS ea a eae ae ree: 2'005. gee 5,351,690 
Wasi nicchee inet ee eh ee 005,878 187,847 2,193,725 
Washi gion eel one cn ac a a 715,663 68,805 783,748 
ema erate sere ciate aba, cos Gren. es 9,571 1,957 11,528 


1includes as follows—Corporation income and profit t 21 : i 
not withheld $10,946,578,000; Withheld income. taz “old-age ‘ineinution RHETT Mine See 
retirement $605,221,000; Unemployment insurance $283 B8s woo” ene SESDOS ESS OOP SEA Eaad 


*Includes as follows—Estate tax, $863,344'000: Gift t B 
7 es € x; 344,000; ax, $71,778,000; Alcohol tax, $2,783,012,000; 
Poon PEt 580,229,000; Miscellaneous excise taxes, $5,150,487,000: All other (inc. repealed 
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concerning internal revenue receipts differ from such figures carried in other Treasury 


*The figures 
_ statements showing the financial condition of the Government, because the former represent collections 


by internal revenue officers throughout the country, including deposits by postmasters of amounts re- 
ceived from sale of documentary stamps and d its of internal revenue collected on liquors through 
customs officers, while the latter represent the deposits of those collections in the Treasury or deposi- 
taries during the fiscal year concerned, the differences being due to the fact that some of the collections 
of the latter part of the fiscal year cannot be deposited or are not reported to the Treasury as deposited 


until after June 30, thus carrying them into the following fiscal year as recorded in the statements show- 


ing the condition of the Treasury. 


Taxable Individual Income Tax Returns 1952 


Source: Internal Revenue Service, Treasury Department 


Adjusted gross income classes Sof rorurns | paleo oe Tax liability 
u di mg On 3,966,385 $1,342,281,000 
nder $600....... 1966, 1,342,281, $914,000 
$600 er $1,000 3,163,0: ,541,741,000 50,196,000 
$1,000 under $1,500 4,810,380 5,989,941,000 279,759,000 
$1, under $2, 4,712,434 8,252,809,000 489,956,000 
2,000 under $2, 4,806,023 10,815,569,000 
1,500 under $3, 4,914,530 13,520,933,000 1,041,047,000 
,000 under $3,500 paar 16,197,399,000 1,398,839,000 
$3,500 under $4, 1702, 17,619,912,000 ,580,937, 
$4,000 under $4,5' 4,118,481 17,487 ,070,000 1,679,127,000 
$4,500 under $5,000 3,515,457 16,757 ,918,000 ,673,264,000 
$5,000 under $6, 4,721,071 25,796,358,000 2,971,338,000 
$6,000 under $7, 2,889,195 ,646,580,000 2,380,818,000 
$7,000 under $8,000 1,588, 11,846,456,000 1,651,896 ,000 
,000 under $9,000 $94,935 ,567,219,000 1,122,814,000 
$9,000 under $10, 523,326 4,954,837,000 781,549, 
10,000 under $15,000 983,218 11,679,763,000 2,039 ,543,000 
15,000 under $20,000 324,169 .562,631,0 1,165,201,000 
$20,000 under $30, 252,354 6,084,529,000 1,525,521,000 
$30,000 under $50, 152,932 5,758,342.000 1,833,798, 
.000 under 40: 4,340,688,000 1,812,721,000 
$100,000 under $200 : ,863,390,000 235, 
$200,000 under $500, a 3,199 893,049,000 495,908,000 
$500,000 under $1,000,000. aA 416 278,810,000 164,968,000 
1,000,000 or more a 148 289,224,000 180,198,000 
ee SS SS ee 
UR TA sae Sa ei te Bee oat tse Steere a 56,107,089 216,087,449,000 28,019,853,000 
Returns with no adjusted gross income, taxable 
and nontaxable 421,728 797,541,000 435,000 
ee en ee 
Grand total,.,........-+++-> 56,528,817 $215,289,908,000 $28,020,288,000 


Savings by Individuals in the United States 
Source: Securities and Exchange Commission 
Figures are rounded and will not necessarily add to totals (Billions of dollars) 


1955 
Type of saving! 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 1954 Jens 
ar. 

Se jee Ee 

i, Currency and bank deposits..... 10.6 2.0\— 1.8)/— 1.5 3.6 6.0 6.8 4.8 6.8} — 0.7 
2. Savings and loan associations 1.2 1.2 1,2 1.5 1.5 2.1 3.1 3.6 4.5 1.1 
3: fe 7.0 ye 7.3 6.1 5.0 8.3 9.2 8.5 79 1.8 
3.4 3.6 3.8 3.7 3.9 4.1 4.9 5.2 5.3 1.5 
3.6 3.5 3.6 2.3 11 4.2 4.3 3.3 26; 66.3 
4, 0.9 3.5 3.2 3.0 2.0 21 4.0 5.1 1.6 2.1 
0.9 1.8 2.1 1.5 0.6;-— 0.5 0.1 0.3 0.8 0.3 
0.4 0.5|— 1.5)— 0.1/— 0.6)— 0.5) (*) 0.3} —. 2.5 0.7 
2; oa HT oe) 22 gal 8) asl Sal gs 

d. Corporate and other......- f 5 Ff s : x ‘ ; : H 
5. Liquidation a BIOTiEaTS eT “1 3'6|— 4.5|— 4.6)— 3.9|— 7.2}— 6.5}— 6.3) — 7.0\— 8.6}= 2.7 

. Liquidation of debt not elsewhere 

S245 classified5. 2.2... . eee eee — 23/— 2.7)/= 2.3)— 2.4|—. 3.2)}—.0.5)— 3.8)— 3.2|-_0.4 ” 
7. Total liquid savings......-+-- 13.7 6,7 3.0 2.9 1.8} 11.3} 13.0} 11.8} 11.9 A 
8. Nonfarm dw ee rer n 4.1 6.2 8.5 8.1|. 12.6) 11.5) 11.6) 12.3) 14.1 3.5 
9. Other durable consumers’ goods’. 16.6) 21.4] 22.9) 23.8} 29.2; 27.1) 26.8 29.7| 28.9 rid 
10. Total Gross Savings (7+8+9). 34.51 34.21 34.3) 34.8 43.6| 50.0! 51.41 53.8! 54.9] 12.8 


Tincludes unincorporated business savings of the types specified. 
2after deducting change in bank loans made for the purpose of purchasing or carrying securities. 
8Includes Armed Forces Leave bonds. 

4Mortgage debt to institutions on one- to four-family nonfarm dwellings. 

SLargely attributable to purchases of automobiles and other durable consumers’ goods, although 
including some debt arising from purchases of consumption goods. The other segments of individuals’ 
debt have been allocated to the assets to which they pertain, viz., saving in insurance and securities. 

6Construction of one- to four-family nonfarm dwellings less net acquisition of properties by non- 
individuals; also includes a small amount of construction of nonprofit institutions. 

7Consumer expenditures on durable goods as estimated by the Department of Commerce, 

(*) Indicates less than $50 million. 


U. S. Money in Circulation, by Denominations 
Source: Federal Reserve System 
Outside Treasury and Federal Reserve Banks. (In millions of dollars) 


Total Coin and smali denomination Large denomination currency 


End | in cir- currency Unas- 
of | cula- =| —|sorted 
year| tion |Total{Coin| $1 |$2 $5 | $10 | $20 | Total] $50 |$100 pk $1,000)$5,000)$10,000 
1942 | 15,410/11,576| 880; 801/55 1,693|4,051]4,096| 3,837|1,019/1,910; 287) 586 9 25 3 
1943 i 14'871|1,019| 909/70]1,973|5,194)5,705 §,580/1,481/2,912| 407) 749 9 22 2 
1944 | 25,307|17,580/1,156) 987|81 2/150|5,983|7,224| 7,730|1,996)4,153} 555) 996 10 24 3 
1945 | 28, 0,683| 1,274] 1,039|73|2,313}6,782/9,201 7,834|2,327|4,220| 454) 801 7 24 2 
1946 | 28,952/20,437|1,361|1,029|67 2'173|6,497|9,310| 8,518|2,492/4,771| 438) 783 8 26 3 
1947 | 28/868/20,020) 1,404) 1,048/65 2,110/6,275|9,119) 8,850)2, 5,070} 428] 782 5 17 3 
1948 | 28,224|19,529/1,464 1'049|64|2,047'6,060/8,846| 8,698 2'494|5,074| 400| 707 5 17 3 
1949 | 27, 19,025] 1,484| 1,066|62|2,004/5,897 8,512] 8,578|2,435|5,056| 382, 689 4 11 3 
1950 | 27'741/19,305!1,554/1,113|64 2'04915,998)8,529| 8,438/2,422/5,043) 368 588 4 12 2 
1951 | 29,206|20,530|1,654|1,182|67 9,120|6,329|9,177| 8,678/2, ,207| 355) 556 4 12 2 
1952 | 30,433/21,450/1,750|1,228|71/2,143 6.561|9,696| 8,985/2,669/5,447| 343) 512 4 10 z 
1953 | 30,781/21,636|1,812|1,249172 2,119)6,565 9,819} 9,146)2 32|5,581) 333) 486 4 li 2 
1954 | 30'509/21,374! 1,834] 1,25617112,09816.450 91665) 9,136|2,72015,612| 321! 464 3 15 2 


Finance—Stock of Money; Business Failures 


Stock of Mone 
Money Tae 


in the United States 


Departmen! 


Total ; ‘Amount held = 

tock o: security a 
Uy Fi fave in gold and silver|##ainst U.S. 

Uz. $. Total certificates (and motes (an 

Treasury notes ir notes 
of 1 

Dollars Dollars ‘oll: Dollars 
1915 | 4,050,782,821] 1,967,664,597| 1,619,428,701 152,977,037 
1920 | 8,158,495,864) 2,379,663,573 637, 152,979,026 
1925 ,299,382,000| 4,176.381,450}  2,059,798,696 153,620,986 
1930 ,064,064! 4,021,936,763| 1,978,447,640 56,039, 
1335 }15,113,034,715| 9.997,361,666} _7,131,431,261 156.039.431 
1940 |28,457,959,874| 21,836,935, 52: 9 651,666,772 156,039,431 
1945 |48,009,399,687 |22,202. .287| 19,923,737,751 156,039,431 
946 |49,648,010,839|22,649,365,413| 20,397,885,216 156,039,431 
1947 |50,599,351,953|23,633,353,268 ,318,880,445 156,039,431 
1948 ,601,128,801/25,890,133,954| 24,563,132, 156,039,431 
1949 |53,103,980,266|26,861,355,044| 25,554,810,696 156,039,431 
1950 |52,440,353,019|/26,646,408,890| 25,348,625,209 156,039,431 
1951 |50,985,938,646|24,175,564,567| 22,894,640,726 56.039,431 
1952 |53.853.745.458/25,810,839,931) 24,528,270,090 156,039,431 
1953 |54,015,346,203|24,960,949,928] 23,702,045,916 156,039,431 , 
1954 |53,429,404,668/24,480,869,8' 23,669,625,208 156,039,431 |34,195,207,639|29,921,949._087 
1955 153,308,618,138:24,250,685,1331 23,438,908,407 156,039,431 |34,318,726,197|30,229 323,246 


There is maintained in the U. S. Treasury— 
d) as a reserve for United States notes and 
Treasury notes of 1890—$156,039,431 in gold bul- 
lion; (ii) as security for Treasury notes of 1890— 
an equal dollar amount in standard silver dollars 
(these notes are being canceled and retired on re- 
ceipt); (ii) as security for outstanding silver 
certificates—silver in bullion and standard silver 
dollars of a monetary value equal to the face 
amount of such silver certificates; and (iv) as 
security for gold certificates—gold bullion of a 
value at the legal standard equal to the face 
amount of such gold certificates. Federal Reserve 
notes are obligations of the United States and a 
first lien on all the assets of the issuing Federal 
Reserve Bank. Federal Reserve notes are secured 


by the deposit by the Federal Reserve Bank con- 
cerned, with its Federal Reserve Agent, of a like 
amount of collateral consisting of such discounted 
or purchased paper as is eligible under the terms 
of the Federal Reserve Act, or gold certificates, or 
direct obligations of the United States. Each Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank must maintain reserves in gold 
certificates of not less than 25 percent against its 
Federal Reserve notes in actual circulation. Gold 
certificates deposited with Federal Reserve Agents 
as collateral, and those deposited with the Treas- 
urer of the United States as a redemption fund, 
are counted as part of the required reserve. ““Gold 
certificates’” as herein used includes credits with 
the Treasurer of the United States payable in gold 
certificates. Federal Reserve bank notes and Na- 
tional bank notes are in process of retirement. 


Stock of Money, Classified by Kind, at End of Each Fiscal Year 


Source: Treasury Department 


June Gold coin Silver Subsidary Federal National Oth 
30 and dollars silver reserve bank anil: Pa soln 
bullion notes notes total money 

Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 

1915.| 1,985,539,172 | 568,271,655 185,430,250 84,260,500 | 819,273,593 | 4,050,782,821 | 49.02 
1920.| 2,865,482,492 | 268,857,494 | 258,855,239 | 3,405,877,120 | 719,037;730 8,158,495,864 | 35.12 
1925.] 4 382,000 | 522,061,078 | 283,471,971 | 1,942,239,530 | 733,366,074 8,303,631,583 | 52.54 
1930.| 4,534,865,716 | 539,959,520 | 310,978,375 | 1,746,500,885 | 698,317,468 | 8° ,564,064 | 54.59 
1940. /19,963,090,869 | 547,078.37 402,260,615 | 5,481,778,345 | 167,190,377 |28'457.959.138 63.41 
1945. |20,212,973,114 | 493,943,078 | 825,798,486 |23,650,974,895 21,215,375. |48,009,399,687 | 42.10 
1946 . |20,269,934,470 | 493,580,003 | 878,958,125 |24,839,323,305 | 115,114,110 49,648,010,839 | 40.83 
1947 . |21,266,490,450 93,462,3 922,656,000. |24,780,494,655 | 107,322,550 50,599,351,953 | 42.02 
1948. |23 460,372 | 493,100,146 | 952,298,876 |24,503,331,215 | 100,358,076 52,601,128,801 .74 
1949, |24,466,324,100 | 492,857,480 | 989,455,582 |24,040,979,400 1834,7 53,103,980,266 | 46.07 
1950. |24,230,720,268 | 492,582,858 |1,001,573,600 |23,602,679,835 87,615,382 |52,440,353,019 | 46.20 
1951 . |21,755,888,335 | 492,248,551 |1,041,945,901 |24,574,933,690 82,381,737 |50,985,938,646 | 42.67 
1952 . |23,346,498,498 | 491,896,851 |1,117,889,100 |25,753,569,515 78,367,468 |53,853,745,458 | 43.35 
1953. |22,462,817,840 | 491,517,862 |1,193,757,500 |26,698,399,895 74,472,259 |54,015,346,203 | 41.58 
1954. |21,927,002,967 | 491,020,651 |1,275,666,000 |26,543,176,545 70,615,624 |53,429,404:668 | 41.04 
1955 .121,677,574,826 | 490,347,400 |1,296,140,300 |26,629,030,415 67,378,909 |53,308,618,318 |....... 


Gold coin and bullion (June 30, 


Year Number | Liabilities Year Number | Liabilities Year Number | Liabilities 
($1,000) 
1920. ees 8,881 295,121 T9875 als evn 4 1,129 er 
1925...... 21,214 43,744 (938 Set 12,836 3)474 204612 
1930...... 6,355) 668,282 19394 11,408 "250 2 4620 
1931...... 28,285 736,310 |/1939B 14,768 9,246 308; 109 
10): Vee 31,822 928,313 1940...... 13,619 9/162 248/283 
1933A 20,307 502,830 1941,..... 11,84: 8,058 2591547 
1933B 19,859 457,520 1942...o 3 oe 9,40. 7611 283,314 
Aes Feces ite At ned ae a Beaters oe 862 394,153 
CEES RES 9,607 203,173. ||1945 ..... 809 ST REG a) Abetes 


A business failure, as defined for this record, 
occurs when a commercial or industrial enterprise 
is involved in a court proceeding or a voluntary 
action which is likely to end in loss to creditors. 
Specifically, the Dun & Bradstreet record of fail- 
ures includes discontinuances following assign- 
ment, - voluntary or involuntary petition in 
bankruptcy, attachment, execution, foreclosure, 
etc,, voluntary withdrawals from business with 
known loss to creditors; also enterprises involved 
in court action, such as receivership, and since 
June, 1943, reorganization, or arrangement, which 
ment, voluntary or involuntary petition in 


as pniihesses ane 

creditors out of court. Comparison of this serie 

with the bankruptcy reports of the A 

tor giebaneoineee States is pat poakihiee ek Sens 
ete covera 

eluding “farmer: ge of all types of cases, in- 


em 
and others not in Susiness, all of which are ex- 


revious years and the revised 
senoted as “B” for comparison with rupee 


aed a. 7. 
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All Banks in United States—Number, Deposits 


Source: Federal Reserve System 


Comprises all national banks in the continental United States and all State commercial banks, trus' 


com} es, mutual and stock sa 
institutions that are treated as 


banks and private and industrial 
by the Federal bank supervisory 


t 
banks and special types 
agencies.1 ve 


Total De its 
Number of Banks (in millions oP onitars) 
Nonmember Nonmember 
Date Member banks banks Member banks honke 
June | Total |}——————— Total 
all Mu- all Mu- 
banks Na- tual a- 
Total | tional | State | sav- | Other Total | tional| State | say- | Other 
1 ings 1 in 

1920. 29,715| 9,399] 8,025] 1,37: 628| 19,688| 41,282] 25,401| 17,159] 8,242] 5,168) 10,713 
1925... 28,479 .538| 8,066] 1,472 621] 18,320] 51,641! 32,457} 19,912) 12,546) 7,089 12,095 
1930... 23.855| 8,315| 7,247} 1,068 604| 14.936] 59,828] 38,069] 23,235) 14,834] 9,117) 12.642 
1935. . 16,047) 6,410) 5,425 985 9,068] 51, ,938| 22,477| 12,461) 9,830) 6,381 
1940. . 14.955| 6,398} 5,164) 1,234 551| 8.006| 70.770] 51,729| 33,014) 18,715| 10,631; 8,410 
1945.. 14,542 840} 5,015} 1,825 539) 7.163/151,033/118,373| 76,534| 41,844) 14,413 242, 
947... 14,716 '928| 5.012} 1,916 530] 7,258]153,349/115,435| 77,146] 38,289 17,426 20,488 
948. . 14,719| 6,925] 4,998 1,927 529) 7,265|156,353|117,452| 78,753 38,699| 18,195| 20,706 
1949.. 14,68 6,903] 4,987] 1,916 527| 7,250|156,470|116,980| 78,219] 38,761] 18,934) 20,556 
1950. 14,674| 6,885] 4,971) 1,914 527| 7,262|163,770|122,707| 82,430) 40,277| 19,927| 21,137 
1951. 63: 6,859| 4,946] 1,913 526| 7,251|171,860|129,737| 86,589| 43,149] 20,386) 21,737 
1952. 14,599} 6,815] 4,925) 1,890 526| 7,258|184,130)138,769| 92,720 ,049| 21,763) 23,598 
1953, 14,537| 6,765| 4,874 1,891 525| 7,247|189,159|140,830| 94,475) 46,355) 23,607 24,722 
1954.... »465 .721| 4,835] 1,886 525| 7,219|199,508/148,252| 99,362) 48,890) 25,418 25,838 
1955....! 14,309' 6,611! 4,744! 1,867 525| 7.173\208,8501154,670! 98,636! 56,034) 27,310! 26,870 


lIncludes one bank in Alaska that became @ member bank on April 15, 1954. 


All Banks—Principal Assets 


and Liabilities, Dec. 31, 1954 


Source: Comptroller of the Currency. (In thousands of dollars) 


Invest- Invest- 

States Loans ments* | Deposits States Loans ments* Deposits 
Maine.......-- 350,527 331,883 828,080||North Dakota.. 195,719 310,671 623,624 
N. Hampshire. . South Dakota. . 1,6 254,400 591,362 
Vermont...... 7 é 1,861 609,24 1,549,516 
Massachusetts. 729,243 715,947| 2,054.43 
Rhode Island. . 204,389 661 87,090 
Connecticut... . 8,619 144,889 32,88 

|_| 555,901 617,906| 1,553,163 
New England.| 7,412,256 5,954,564| 15,681,779||New Mexico... 152, 191,496 489,542 
Oklahoma. .... 747,501 691,549| 2,142,813 
New York..... 25,436,814| 17,367,937] 52,602,369 | — | 
New Jersey....| 2,513,373) 2,513,423 6,518,779 3,437,404| 3,836,766) 10,024,432 

Pennsylvania...| 5,282,766 4,767,029| 13;551,746 
Delaware..,..- 279,347 248,680 666,894 1,169,669 813,842} 2,613,742 
Maryland.....- 864,119} 1,092,540} 2,480,647 29,1 618,7 1,767,692 
Dist. of Col.... 501,630 505,730] 1,335,688 ene 8 er age 

Eastern......- 34,878,049| 26,495,339 77,156,123)|;Utah 315,202 290,786 oF 

103,700 125,268 279,923 
263 909,074| 2,567,999 296,917 242,494 694,203 
59,150 474,870| 1,057,392 | | qg— 
874,327 747,101| 2,325,488 10,499,269] 8,948,562) 24,696,809 

265,227 320,597 838,998 
944,299 672,144| 2,198,876||Total states... 85,614,543| 77,727,053|211,111,392 

867,968] 1,246,082] 2,955,024 
530,940 9,3! ,555,617||Alaska.......- 40,869 71,822 147,615 
320,918 298,870 64,895||Canal Zone.... 1,240 1,735 21,045 
718,796 910,188] . 2,412,774||Guam......... B O84 bareretorisce ate 26,336 
301| 2,748,962! 9,617,646||Hawail........ 197,627 132,671 408,858 
16,767 346,652 85,1 Puerto Rico.... 194,439 66,709 305,352 
107,047 749,031| 1,967,404||Samoa........ 87 866 5236 
1,027,100 818.542) 2,558,551|| Virgin Islands. . - 3,883 3,208 8,507 

11,659,103! 10,791,419 32,005,793||Total posses- 
sions....... 443,729 277,011 918,949 
3,506,788] 4,036,279] 9,686,705 Tot. U.S. and 

1'226,116| 1,916,474] 4,079,982 possessions .| 86,058,272| 78,004,064|212,030,341 


4°760.786| 6,719,872) 15,165,165 
36.714| 3,172,960| 7,242,286 *Investment figures above are for U. S. Govern- 
1,288,569| 1,588,928 3'677,930||ment securities, direct and guaranteed obligations. 
Minnesota 1,457,401| 1,336,758 3.696,678||Other investment totals follow: obligations of 
Iowa...;.- 1,034,332} 1,041,106) 2,707,189 States and political subdivisions, $13,244,468,000; 
Missouri 2'017,756| 1,888,026 §,290,521|| other bonds, notes and debentures, $6,265,784,000; 


est'n| 17,728,462! 21,700,403! 51,546,456!'serve banks, $1,009,504,000. 


corporate stocks, including stocks oi Federal Re- 


Middle W: 


Annual Fire Losses in the United States 


Source: National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Up to 1916 figures from Journal of Commerce 


Loss Year Loss Year Loss Year | Loss 
| 

4,003,300||1922......-. $271,453,189 '$437,273,000 
“ 438,900 |}1923......- 71,197,296 484.274,000 
3,763,590||1924.....+. 235,263,401 554,070,000 
21,439,359 )1925. Brae 266,659,449 647,860,000 
72,083,200 ||1926.... 254,959,423 715,074,000 
258,377,952||1927......- 258,477,944 651,534,000 
“| 289,535,050) |/1928....... 275,102,119 909,000 
353,878,876) |1929.. 285.878.697 730,084,000 
9 320,540,399) |1930. . 303,895,000 815,134,000, 
1920.25... 1 *| 447,886,677||1931.. . 314,295,000 903,400,000 
1971 5... "| 495,406,012/11932.....-.. 373,000,000 870,984,000 


1921, .....-|_ 20." 
Fires take annually in the United States over 


11,000 lives. 


on ay aA aa 


> 


768 Finance—Bank Clearings, Suspensions; Gold Reserves; Foreign Exchange 


Bank Clearings in Chief United States Cities 
Source: Except as to Siprelane the Commercial! and Financial Chronicle, N. Y. 
Yr. (Cal.)) New York; Phila. | Chicago | Boston Los Ang. | San Fran.| Detroit 


in. City 

ti 1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 

1935..... 181-551-008 5.809000 Teioe-o88 10,645,822} 5,852,2 6,478,835| 4,523,167 4,348, 118 

1940... . .|160,878.038] 21,455,000] 16,684,672| 11,943,665) 7,543.880| _7.773,877| 6.312.233| 4.997.593 
1945... . .|334,432,654| 34,710,000] 27.279,588| 19,589,725| 17 144.078] 15 

1950... . . 399,308,634] 51,102,000] 40/674°983| 25/348'336 731 

1951... is 431,774,527 58,433,000 44,780,177| 28,334.780| 31,189,306 


29,772,937 980,220| 27,282,107| 32,254,705 
ae 528,813 301851 377 36,745,368 28,019,576! 31.393,549] 18,777,179 


es, Pe 6) 56, 
1953... . ./470,289,300] 55,662,000 
1954... . .1532,029,4711 57.147.000 
Yr. (Cal.)|Pittsb’rgh| Cleveland! St. Louis | Minneap. 'Baltimore| Cin: 


1 1a 1,000 $1,000 $1,000 -| $1,000 
1935..... Boab 718! a17 055 $1940.654 3,044,735| 2,910.637| 2.466.319] 1,434,458} 1,295,116 
1940.....| 7,074,775) 5.734/407| 4,822'016| 3°787.088| 4 1,985) 3,245,329) 2,149,775 ee 
1945.....] 12,978,668] 11,529,428] 9,723,815| 3,196,279 8,315,468) 6.305,149| 4,664, 4,027,814 
1950......| 1 829; 14,896,444; 14,113,814] 12,154,904) 9928712} 6,870,927| 6,934,397 
15,994,413] 15,842,561! 13,645,516] 11,054,996] 7,435,698| 7,578.316 
17:293'908] 16,411,960] 16.407°346| 12°533'880] SIT oe0| SoeOee 

17,293,908) 16,411,5 407, ,523, 317, 064, 
17,450,330! 17,436,146! 15,521,950! 12,613,757! 8.679,601| 8,729,193 


Bank Suspensions 


Source: Federal Reserve System. The figures for bank suspensions represent banks which, during 
the periods shown, closed temporarily or permanently on aceount of financial difficulties: does not 


include banks whose deposit liabilities were assumed by other banks at the time of closing (in 
some instances. with the aid of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation loans). 


Ss - Suspen- Suspen- ‘ 
Year gigas Deposits Year sions Deposits Year sions Deposits 
499 142,580,000|/1937..... 59 19,723,000}|1946 ..... 
659 230,643,000/|1938..... 55 3,012,000}|1947 
1,352 853,363,000}/1939..... 42 34,998, 1948 
2294 |1,690,669,000||1940. .... 2 943.000||/1949 


*Figures for 1933 comprise 628 banks with deposits of $360,413,000 sus 
banking holiday (the holiday began March 6 and closed March 15) or Place: 
holiday; 2,124 banks with deposits of $2,520,391,000 which were not lice: 
holiday and were placed in liquidation or receivership; and 1,252 banks 
which had not been licensed by June 30, 1933. 


Gold Reserves of Central Banks and Governments 
Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 4 
(Millions of dollars; at par of exchange.) 


Ne- |Swit- Ar- 
December| U. S} Unit. |France| Ger- |ther-| zer- Spain| U.S. | Italy] Bel- Can-| gen-| Ja--| In- 
King.! ma’y/lands| land S.R. sium) ada | tina | pan | dia 
71 2,100 | 528 | 172 138 | 470 | 249 | 279 | 191 
1,648 4,395 33; 489 | 456 | 735 | 839 | 270 | 611 
1 000 29 | 617 502 120 | 734 
1 2,000 29 | 506 141 | 735 
1 2,000 29 | 500 118 | 734 
1 1,777 29 | 500 24 fos. es 
1 1,090 |...2. 270 24 | 716 
1 an 265 28 | 735 
1 548 |..... 231 58 | 597 
1 548 |... 166 96 | 624 
1 523 |..... 195 256 | 698 
1 523 |..... 311 56 | 587 
1 548 28 | 316 333 | 621 
1 573 | 140 | 544 46 |) 7 
1 576 | 326 | 737 346 | 77 
1 576 | 626 | 796 346 | 778 


TBeginning 1939 figures represent reserves of Bank of England only. 


1954 Gold Reserves in other countries (in millions of doliars)—Brazil 322; Chile 42; Cuba 186; Den- 
mark 31; Egypt 174; Indonesia 81; Iran 138; Mexico 62; New Zealand 33; Norway 45; Peru 35; 
Currencies based on sterling quoted in dollars and cents: all others quoted in cents and decimals 


Settlements 196. f 
United States Foreign Exchange Rates 


Currencies based on sterling quoted in dollars and cents; all others quoted in cents and decimals 
of a cent. (Gold rate $35 per ounce,) 


Country and par Dec. 1, 1955 


Europe Other Continents 
Great Britain ($2.80 per pound) ........ $2.8014 Australia ($2.24 per pound)............... $2.2435 
Belgium (50 francs to the dollar)........ 1.9978” Canada? (Pree) acca mnenss eee oe 99.954 
Denmark (14.45¢ per krone).........) 117” 14.52 New Zealand ($2.80 per pound)........... 2.795% 
France (350 franes per dollar)....._.. | 97)” 0.2858 South Africa ($2.80 per pound)........|° 2.8052 
he Eh Republic) 4.2 marks to Far East : 
e dollar. Hong Kong (17.5¢ per Hong Kong dollar) 17.45 
Mark (official) oi oe ccv. Sess ee 23.74 India (Calcutta) (21.00c per rupee)...... ; 21.03 
(DM Lib. Cap. Acc.) ................. 23.60 Pakistan (Karachi) (30.225c per rupee).... 21.05 
Holland (3.77 to 3.83 guilders per dollar) 26.21 Latin America 
Italy (average closing rate for lire for the Argentina (18 pesos per dollar) (Free).... 3,23 
dollar in Milan and Rome)............ 624.80 Brazil (5.40541c per cruzeiro) (official) . 5.44 
Norway (14.00 cents per krone)........ 14.63 Colombia, (40 cents per peso) (official) .... 40.00 
Portugal (28.75 escudos per dollar)...... 3.50 Mexico (12.5 pesos per Gollar)..) 73.09... oe 
Spain (Free peseta)...\................... 2.36 Peru (parity altered Nov. 14, 1949) (Free) 5 
Sweden (19.33 cents per krona) os..9c.. 19.36 Uruguay (52.63c per peso) (Free) 


Switzerland (4.37 francs per dollar)...._ 23/34 Venezuela (29.85c per bolivar)............ 


: 27,350,364; 26,622,357 ] ; 
35,000) 45,067,442! 28,594,904| 32,853,070 pa 28,371,736 ge oe : 


tie 
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| N. Y. Stock Exchan e Transactions and Seat Prices 
ee es Se Sources Mew: York ‘Stock Exchange_ 


ource: New York Stock Exchange 

Stocks Bonds Seats Stocks Bonds Seats 
Year ——_—_—___—_ |__—_—__|| Year —_— 
(Cal.) Shares Par Value | High | Low (Cal.) Shares Par Value | High | Low 

No. Dollars Dollars|Dollars No. Dollars Dollars|Dolars 
1900...] 138,981,000] 579,293,000| 47,500| 37,500||1941.. .| 170,603,671 |2,111,805, 35,000} 19,000 
1905... | 260,569,000/1,026,254,000| 85,000] 72,000||1942...| 125,685,298|2,311,479, 30,000] 17,000 
1910... 3,705,000| '634,863,000| 94,000] 65,000]|1943. .| 278,741,765 3,254,717,725 ,000| 27,000 
1915...| 172,497,000} 961,700, 74'000| 38,000||1944. ..| 263,074,018 |2,694,704,000) 75,000 5 
1920... ,636, 8 ,000|115,000| 85,000}|1945.. 77,563,575|2,261,985,110| 95,000) 49,000 
192, | 459,717,623|3,427,042,210|150,000| 99,000))1946 363,709.312|1,364,174,150| 97,000] 61.000 
1929*, , |1,124,800, .996,398, 625,000|525,000|| 1947 253,623,894! 1,075,541,420| 70,000) 50,000 
aa 1 | °810/632, 546 |2.720.301,800!480,000/205,000 || 1948 302,218,965|1,013,829,210 000 000 
935...| 381,635,752|3,339,458,000|145,000} 70,000)|1949 272,203,402] '817,949,070| 49,000] 35 000 
1936...| 496,046,869|3,339,458.000|174,000| 65,000]/1950 524,799,621/1,112,425,170} 54,000 i 
1937 409,464,570|2,792,531,000|134,000| 89,000||1951...| 443,504,076 824,002,920] 68,000} 52,000 
1938. *466,722|1,859,865,000| 85,000) 61,000}/1952...| 337,805,179 772,875,640] 55,000) 39,000 
1939... 262,029,599 12,046,083, 70,000| 51,000||1953...| 354,851,325) 775,940,140] 60,000 38,000 
1940. : ‘| 207,599,74911,669,438,000| 60,000' 33,000/11954...| 573,374,622 979,510,030] 88,000' 45,G00 
*Record high. 


As of the close of business Dec. 31, 1954, there were 1,532 stock issues, gir se 3,174,250,.545 


shares listed on the New York Stock Exchange, with a total market value of 


169,148 544,265. 


American Stock Exchange Transactions and Seat Prices 
Source: American Stock Exchange 


Ce aoe eee ane reen ee ee 


Seat price Seat price 
Yearly volumes ranges Yearly volumes ranges 

Date Date —_ 

Stocks Bonds High Low Stocks Bonds High Low 
1929.. .|476,140,375] $513,551,000|$254,000|$150,000)) 1944. . . 71,061,783| $181,073,500) $16,000) $7,500 
1930... ,|222,270.065| 863,541,000| 225,000) 70.000)/1945... 143,309,392] 167,333,00' i 12,000 
1934...| 60,050,695/1,013,639,000} 40,000) 17,000))1946... 137,313,21 79,770,000} 37,500) 19,000 
1935...| 75.747,764\1,171,440,000} 33,000 2'000||1947...| 72,376,027| 88,638,000) 25,000 000 
1937... .|104,178,804] 442,361,000} ~35,000} 19,000)/1948. . 75,016,108] 59,757,000} 23,000] 12,500 
1938...| 49,640,238] 366,974,000 ,000 8,000]/1949 66,201,828] ~ 49,636,000} 10,000 500 
1939...| 45,729, 444,497,000} | 12,000 7,000}| 1950 107,792,340} 47,549,000 -000 6,500 
1940 42,928,377! 303,902,000 7,250 6,900)}1951.. . |111,629,218 38,832,000} 15,500 000 
1941...| 34,656,354] 249,705,000 2,600 1,000]|1952.. , [106,237,657 28,565,000} 14,000} 12,000 

1942...| 22,301,852] 176,704,500 1,700 650)|1953,. . |102,378,937 32,114,800} 15,000 0,1 
1943...| 71,374,283! 231,109,000 8,500 1,600||1954.. .1162,948,716 30,697,000| 19,000! 10,000 


Bureau of the Mint 
Source: Bureau of the Mint 


The first United States Mint was established in 
Philadelphia, Pa., then the nation’s capital, by the 
Act of April 2, 1792 which provided for gold, silver 
and copper coinage. Originally, supervision of the 
Mint was a function of the Secretary of State, but 
it became (1799) an independent agency reporting 
directly to the President. When the Coinage Act 
of 1873 was passed, all mint and assay office ac- 
tivities were placed under a newly organized 
Bureau of the Mint in the Department of the 
Treasury. 

The Bureau of the Mint manufactures all domes- 


tic coins, acquires gold and silver bullion, safe- 
guards the Government’s holdings of monetary 
metals, administers the issuance of Treasury 
licenses for acauisition, possession and use of gold 
for business purposes. Other activities include the 
refining of gold and silver, coinage for foreign 
governments, manufacture of medals for the armed 
services, manufacture of coinage dies and platinum 
assay utensils, and special assays of bullion and 
ores. Coinage production of the three United 
States Mints for the calendar year 1954 is shown 
in the statement below. 


DOMESTIC COINAGE EXECUTED, BY MINTS, DURING CALENDAR YEAR 1954 


Phila- San Fran- Total “Total 
Denomination delphia cisco Denver value pieces 
SILVER 
Half-dollars—regular.......-- $6 710,751.50} $2,496,700.00)$12,722,790.00 $21,930,241.50 43,860,483 


Half-dollars—commemorative: 
Booker. T. Washington- 
George Washington Carver.. 

Quarter-dollars.......+------ 


6,003.00 
13,661,375.75 


61,012.00 6,003.00 18, 
2,958,680.50| 10,576,375.00| 27,196,431.25 


73,018,00 


146,036 
108,785,725 


SERIE eG ee ioe seen 11'424°350.30| 2'286,000.00| 10,639,700.00| 24,350,050.30) 243,500,503 
inagalSilver asso: 31,802,480.55 7,802,392.50| 33,944,868.00 "73,549,741.05| 396,292,747 
Sola ala ets Toe. 2,395,867.50| 1,469.200.00| 5,856,828.00] 9,721,895.50) 194,437,910 
One-cent pieces.....------- 718'733.50| 961,900.00] 2,515,525.00|  4,196,158.50| 419,615,850 
Total minor: -..=-=----- 3,114,601.00| 2,431,100.00| . 8,372,353.00| 13,918,054.00| 614,053,760 


Total domestic coinage. 34,917,081.55 10,233,492.50| 42,317,221.00 87,467,795.05) 1,010,346,507 


COINAGE EXECUTED FOR FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS (PIECES) 
Costa Rica, 2,015,000; El Salvador, 17,000,000. Total, 19,015,000. 


United States Customs and 


Internal Revenue Receipts 


Source: Treasury Department . 
Gross. Not reduced by appropriations to Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, or 


refunds of receipts. 
Internal Year 


/ 
(fiscal) Customs Revenue 


(Fiscal)| Customs 


Internal 
Revenue 


Year 
(Fiscal)| Customs 


Internal 
Revenue 


Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
1930... 587 000,903 3,039.295,014||1944.. . 431,252,168 41,684,987,330]|1950.. . !422,650,329/39,448.607,109 


1940 . ||348,590.635| 5,303,133.988 1946.. 


43,902,001,929|/1951.. |$50/090'379 51,106,094,995 


1941,. .}391.870,013|_7,361.674,982 1947... |494/078,260|39,379.408,695||1953.. . (613,419,582 70,170 973,876 


pee 48, |421,723,028)41,853,485,252 || 19 
1942... -|388 948.427 12. 90s ae goal ldo 5: 384'484,796140,307, 284,874 111955 (p) |606,396,634 66,271,198, 161 


1943, ,|324,290,778122,143,968,999]11949 
(p) Preliminary. 


54,. .|562,020,618)70,299,651,501 


we) > ~ i 


#¢ 
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770 Finance—Farmers’ Cooperatives; Credit Sales; Life . ance ' 
Farmers’ Marketing and Purchasing Cooperatives in the U. S. 


Source: Farmer Cooperative Service (Marketing Season, 1952-531) "i 
A marketing season includes the period during which the farm products of a specified year are moved 
into the channels of trade. Marketing seasons overlap. 


Ss ‘ 


Associ- Mem- 

State ations bership ness? State ° 

Y No. $1,000 $1,000 
* Alabama......... eee 83,737 | 33,818 ||Nebraska......... 234,895 
Arizona.......... 12 41,409 22,944 Sls apatites *- 29'297 
Arkansas......... 115 67,452 89,658 New Jersey....... 133.144 

California......... 461 | 131,479 | 803,256 |iNew Mexico... ._. 33,1 

Colorado......... 112 68,729 163,320 ||New York........ ae “A 

Connecticut 28 18,067 50,940 || North Carolina. eis 
Delaware i5 17,289 19,372 North Dakota... .- aie 
Florida. i 107 125,264 ||Oklahoma 151,274 
Georgia 107,415 68,145 regon 64,898 
Idaho 106 : 101,464 || Pennsylvania 297, 4 
Tilindis 570 573,337 697,350 ||Rhode Island ore 
Indiana.....:.... 151 390,497 375,072 ||South Carolina 18, J 

LOW. Gone ae Me asia 5 718 398,227 550,528 ||/South Dakota- 179,64 
PR ansas) 08a 357 168,432 294,039 ||Tennessee aes: 

Kentucky....:... 79 376,420 118,285 ||Texas 380,98 

Louisiana......... 53 26,158 46,010 ||Utah 82,37) 
Wainer haves « 24 23,197 50,367 ||Vermont 71,873 
Maryland........ 63 77,061 94,005 |/V: 44,346 
Massachusetts... : 44 35,210 64,899 || Washin: 279,048 
Michigan... . at 7,429 282,368 || West V: BES soe 31,599 
Minnesota. . 1,330 570,401 649,174 ||} Wisconsin. -...... 587,785 

Missoud 386 | 439308 297,878 ee le Se <= 
vaitines Peete os 182 67,038 | 101,230 Total: = sae 10,114 17,474,495 19,539,962 

1Ppreliminary. 


2After adjusting the gross dollar volume for duplication arising from transactions between co- 
operatives he net pisces approximately represents the value at the level at which the farmer 
does business with his cooperatives. It does not include wholesale business of farm supply coopera= 
tives with other cooperatives or terminal market sales performed for local associations. 

S8Membership and business volume of this association are allocated to the States in which the 
members reside and the business originates. 


Consumer Credit Statistics 
Source: Federal Reserve System (Estimated amounts outstanding. In millions of dollars) 


Instalment credit : Noninstalment credit 
i] 
o Lo} ' '@ 
= ' Wan 1 
B | #8 | eSB] ga | § 
End of year | Total ° 8c Sia a aS A 
or month Ss Ee ae age g., oY 25 ws Su 1 
: = : 
| BE) g68 | Gea) G2 | & | 2e | 53 | eee 
B <8 aa | wes | ae B ag O8 ao x 
6,085 2,458 1,929 376 1,322 3,087 845 1,645 597 5 
3,166 742 1,195 255 74 2,817 713 1,444 660 
2,136 355 819 130 832 2,765 613 1,440 712 
2,176 97 791 119 869 2,935 624 1,517 794 fl 
2,462 455 816 182 ,009 3,203 746 1,612 845 | 
4,172 981 1,290 405 | 1,496 4,212] 1,122 2,076 1,014 . 
6,695 1,924 143 718 | 1,910 4,875 1,356 2,353 1,166 | 
8,968 3,054 2,842 843 | 2,229 5,443 1,445 2,713 1,285 | 
11,516 4,699 3,486 887 | 2,444 5,588 1,532 2,680 1,376 
14,490 " 4,337 1,006 | 2,805 6,323 1,821 3,006 1,496 
14,837 6,242 4,270 1,090 | 3,235 6,631 1,934 3,096 1,601 p 
18,684 5,328 1.406 185 7.143 2,094 3,342 1.707 
22,187 | 10,341 5,831 1,649 | 4,366 7,350 2,21 3,411 1,720 
22,467 | 10,396 5,668 1,616 | 4,787 7,658 2,420 3,518 1,720 
22,436 | 10,459 5,60: 1,574 5 7,324 2,37 3,225 1,728 
22,508 | 10,641 5,484 55 4,833 ,010 2,427 2,831 1,752 
22,974 1053 5,479 1,530 ; 6,974 2,481 2,735 1,758 
23,513 | 11,482. 5,492 1,53 5,005 7,142 2,496 2,859 1,787 
24,149 | 11,985 5,555 1,546 | 5,063 7,419 2,589 3,011 1,819 


iinciudes all consumer instalment credit extended for the purpose of purchasing automobiles and 
othet consumer goods and secured by the items purchased, whether held by retail outlets or financial 
institutions. Includes credit on purchases by individuals of automobiles or other consumer goods that 
May be used in part for business. 

*Includes only repair and modernization loans held by financial institutions; such loans held by 
retail outlets are included in ‘“‘other consumer goods paper,’’ 


United States Life Insurance Purchases, Ownership and Assets 


Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies 
Source: Spectator Year Book, Life Insurance Agency Management Association 
and Institute of Life Insurance. In’ millions of dollars. 


Purchases of life insurance Insurance in force 
Year Ordi- Indus- Ordi- Indus- Assets 
nary Group trial Total nary Group trial Total 


60 4,010 2,050 70,71 10,283 17,471 i 216 

123 ; 10,835 79,408 15,256 20,866 | 115,530 30,802 z 
1,295 3,430 14, 101,651 22,436 27,675 | 151,762 44,797 

165 6 23,118 131,530 38,425 31,253 | 201,208 55,512 
3,326 4,930 23,528 139,329 42,256 32,087 | 213,672 630 : 
6,907 5,402 30,376 149,791 50,962 33,415 | 234,168 5 3 
4,55 5,461 9,073 160,164 58,106 34,870 | 253,140 68,278 


7, . 7 
114,279 6,846 | 148,544 200,743 94,731 


a an ie hea 
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Average Consumers’ Price Indexes 
. REVISED INDEXES, 1947-49=100 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor 

A major revision was incorporated in the Consumer, Price Index beg: Janu: 1953. The revised 
index, based on 46 cities, has been linked to the previously published ‘‘interim adjusted’ indexes for 34 
cities and rebased on 1947-49=100 to form a continuous series. For the convenience of users, the ‘*All- 
iteéms’’ indexes are also shown on the 1935-39=100 base on this page. 

The revised Consumer Price Index measures the average change in Bove of goods and services 
purchased by urban wage-earner and salaried-clerical worker families. Data for 46 large, medium, 
and small cities are combined for the United States average. 


For Cost of Living data on 1935-39=100 base for years 1915 to 1952 consult pages 760 and 761 in the 
1953 edition of the WorLp ALMaNac. 


Housing S 
oy Pe) Z 

Zs e 2 23 
>| 2 oy 5 a 3) a| 38 
a ae Bl os g 35 | oe 
bel! “Cae o/ en] 6/88] 8 | 3] 3] Be] we 
o i] = an oO] 22 ie @ 9 ma] we 
=| 3 & g & | 28 Z| 53 25 a 3 g Sense 

ot =} oO Selo ° o3 
3/2) F| &| €] os] 2) 23/28) &| =| 2 | 28! 63 
Avg.. _|102.8]104.11103.5]101.7|100.7|100.0/104.4|103.2|102.6/100.9]100.9}101.3)100.4/ 100.5 
1949 re “1101.8|100.0| 99.4|103.3]105.0)102.5/106.8| 99.6}100.1/108.5]104.1)101.1}104.1/103.4 
1950 Avg.. *1102.8]101.2} 98.1|106.1]108.8}102.7/110.5/100.3|101.2/111.3/106.0}101.1)103.4)105.2 
OLAV RS «oa a eae. esac 111.0|112.6]106.9]112.4}113.1|103.1)116.4]111.2)109.0)118.4)111,1/110.5|106.5)109.7 
NOS2 Aver oc ee ee 113.5|114.6|105.8|114.6]117.9|104.5)118.7)108.5)111.8)126.2)117.2)111.8)107.0|115.4 
BS RSAD Esc isle ciate ele <r: 114.4]/112.8|104.8]117.7|124.1|106.6]123.9]107.9]115.3]129.7/121.3)112.8)108.0/118.2 
NOGA CAVE Odio tai see 114.8}112.6|104.3]119.1|128.5]107.9)123.5]106.1)117.4)128.0/125.2)113.4/107.0/120.1 
VUES OU eae So eee 114.3|110.6|103.3]119.6|129.5|109.4|126.1)104.6|117.7|127.6)126.5)113.7|106.9/119.9 
PO Dnctets hoarse 3 Mac 114.3]110.8]103.4]119.6|129.7|109.9|126.2/104.8/117.7|127.4/126.8|113.5)106.4/119.8 
IAA Te ate. thos ote 114.3|/110.8}103.2|119.6|130.0)110.3]126.2/104.6}117.9)127.3/127.0)113.5|106.6/119.8. 
PAD no ayete, oe Sete 144.2]111.2}103.1]119.5]129.9|110.3)125.7/104.5|118.1)125.3)127.3)113.7/106.6 Bes 
BOYS. sis “1714.21111.1/103.3|119.4|130.3]110.9]122.5|103.7|119.0/125.5|127.5|113.9)106.5)129.9 
June. . ~*1414.4]111.3]103.2}119.7|130.4/110.7 122.7|103.8/119.2}125.8]127.6|114.7|106.2|11%9.9 
July ~*1414.7|112.1|103.2}119.9]130.4/110.8]123.2/103.6)119.4)125.4/127.9)115.5|106.3)120.3 
ANZ 232 ~* *}774°51111.21103.41120.01130.5/110.81123.81103.21119.51125.41128.01115.81106.31120.4 


Includes tobacco, alcoholic beverages, and ‘miscellaneous services’ (such as legal services, banking 
fees and burial services). 


Consumers’ Price Indexes, All Items and Food 


REVISED INDEXES, 1947-49=100; BASE COMPARED TO 1935-39=100 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor 


1947-49=100 |1935-39—100 1947-49=100  |1935-39==100 
Year and month Seiad aoe a tcitenns Year and month ; All Tore Alt deeaie 
: 49.7 98.1  ||1949 Ave. i 100.0 | 170.2 
19 ve 39.5 50.1 99.1 1950 Avg. i ; 101.2 171.9 
61.4 52.1 102.7 1951 Avg. oe : 112.6 185.6 
938 Ave 60.3 48.4 100.8 1952 Avg. as E 114.6 189.8 
1939 A 59.4 47.1 99.4 1953 Avg i 112:8 1913 
59.9 47.8 100.2 1954 Avg. 5 112.6 191.9 
..| 62.9 52.2 105.2 1955 Jan : 110.6 191.1 
PP abe UY | 61.3 116.6 Febassewes.:: é 110.8 191.1 
: | 74.0 68.3 123.7 Mar ; 110.8 191.1 
: pale THD 67.4 125.7 Apr : 111.2 190.9 
: : 76.9 68.9 128.6 May ks 11.1 190,9 
: S all> BS: 79.0 139.5 June ; 111.3 191.3 
95.5 95.9 159.6 uly. = Es. ‘ 112.1 191.8 
1988 Ave... /.| 102.8 | 10s i7ien Aug) i ee 
2 *,@ 
Retail Food Prices in Large Cities 
: REVISED INDEXES, 1947-49=100 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor 
= ee Food at home 
d cen ete ry Dai Fruits, 
T 1 fe aker. poultry, airy ruits 
City otal food sc ome proancrs fish products vegetables 
rea | | 
i .| Aug. | Aug. ) Aug. | Aug.] Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
AoE 5 fost toE 5 1934 19 1954 | 19 1954 | 19 1954 | 1955 1954 


1 
3 -9| 110.0| 113.3] 124.1] 122.3] 102.9) 107.6] 105.7) 105.1] 111.3) 114.7 
Ree ine er 114-2) 143-2) 109.0| 114.1] 117.8] 116.8] 105.7] 114:2| 108.2) 108.3] 112:7| 119.3 
Baltimore Md....-< 113:3| 115:8| 112.0] 115.4] 121/9] 121.9] 103.8) 110.6] 109.1} 108.8) 118.9) 117.9 
Bnstom iMacs: ise 110.3| 111.4] 109.0] 110.6] 119.6] 119.2] 100.2) 104.5] 107.7) 105.5) 111.2) 112.2 
Ghieago, Ul, -5. os. ‘| 440:5} 111.9] 109.0] 111.2] 119.6P 116.9] . 97.0) 102.0 104.0] 114.2] 114.4 
Ci cinnati, Ohio. 111.5| 115.5] 110.4} 115.4] 124-1) 120.6] 102.9] 109.9] 106.2) 107.8) 108.9) 114.6 
Cleveland, Ohio. 109.6] 111.8] 108:1| 111.3] 119.4} 118.5] 100.1) 104.2] 102.2) 100.1) 108.5] 111.5 
Detroit, Mich... 113:8| 116.4] 112.1] 115.4] 119.7] 118.0} 101.6] 106.8] 105.7) 103.4) 121.9] 123.5 
Houston, Tex” .. 110.1| 11273] 109.0] 111.5] 118.2] 117.7] 101.9] 104.8) 109.6} 103.4) 112.9 115.5 
Kansas City, Mo 105:8| 110.6] 104.0] 110.3] 120.9] 120.3] 97.5] 102.8] 94.8) 103.6) 105.8] 111.9 
‘Los Angeles, C 110-7] 112:3| 107.5] 110.8| 128.0] 127-0] 102.1) 108.0] 102.9] 102.8) 102.7) 104.6 
Minnea ce. Ce 411:4| 113.4] 110.5] 113.1] 126.1] 125.1] 99.1] 100.9] 105.9] 101.9) 112.6] 120.7 
New York. N\Y 111.4] 113.1] 110.4] 112.8] 129.0] 125.2] 104.8] 107.8) 105.1) 105.2) 104.9) 110.9 
Philadelphia, ba 114-1] 117-2] 113-1] 116-6] 128-0) 120.9) 100.6) 109-4] 106.6] 107.0] 110.9| 114.8 
basticcs i 14.2] 111.1 : : F F : f i 
ae eae Hoa 1136 109.5 113.6 123.5 124.3 103.1 110.9 102.7 105.0 110.7 109.0 
St. Louis, Mo........ 112.5| 117.0] 110. ‘ f : 122-9] 1204 122-1 
‘ "9|-114'3| 111.0] 113.8] 130.9] 131.0] 106.7] 108.8] 105.0 i ; 
Selangor <-'< | 1003] Hga| tonal Hoa] ea) aes] age t| aora) ae ee eal 
phe ‘2| 112.8} 111.6 ‘ ; : ri t k z ‘ 
Speers i hay i cae Hig 114:5| 110.1) 113.7] 121.9] 121.5] 100.5! 105.2] 109.4] 111.9] 110.41 114.4 
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REVISED INDEXES, 1947-49—1006 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor 


Food at home 
Total Total Cereals, Meats, . Dairy Fruita, Other 
food bakery poultry 
food at home | products fish.’ | Products | vegetabies| foods! 
4. 103.4 106.1 106.3 100.5 102.5 
100.0 100.0 102.7 100.5 96.9 101.9 97-8 
1126 1126 iit li72 107.0 106.7 146 
112.6 if 4 re a 5 1093 
114.6 1146 116.8 1162 111.5 1172 09.3 
112.8 112'5 119.1 109: 109.6 113.5 1 
5 111.9 121.9 108: 106.1 111.9 114.8 
Hog | ied | it | 132 | ime | bg | Be 
: 09. ' 3 ; ; : 
epee | See 
: 10. i if : : } 
Bad ine | a eee) eet ee 
110. y a e i : 
tet it 124.2 103.7 104.7 121.9 109.2 
111.2 110.0 124.1 102.9 105:7 1113 1126 


Wholesale Price Indexes 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor 


he Wholesale Primary Market Price Index is designed to show the rate and direction of the 
Pree of price movements, and to measure price changes not influenced by quality, quantity, 
terms of sale, etc. Wholesale refers to sales in quantities, not to prices received or paid by whole- 
Salers. Prices named are f.o.b. production or central marketing points, most of them collected from 
manufacturers and producers. 


Aug. 
Group Reyised (1947-49—100) 19551 | 1955 | 1954 | 1953 | 1952 1951 1950 


Textile La 
Hides, s 
aeenpower and lighting material 
Che 


Personal Consumption Expenditures for the U. S. 
Source: Office of Business Economics, U. S. Department of Commerce 
(in millions of doliars) 


Food. and tobacco 19,414) 17,621] 22,223) 44,573] 63,250] 75,101 


Clothing, accessories, and jewelry . 9,713) 7,010] 8,857) 19,706] 22:705 24,803 
MIOCSONA CATO i... ca yee eee ke 1,039 802) 1,036] . 1,982 5 2, 
(LUIS aS Aa as a 11,015) 7,640) 9,327) 12/407] 21'356] 25/643 
Household operation................... 1985) 7,737) 10,479] 15,530) 27/414] 28893 
Medical care and death expenses........ 3,382|> 2, 3,533 »td' g 10,501 
Personal business..................... 4,035} 3,119] 3,646) 4,431] 8/181 9,380 
BELAMSPOLtBHON S oe ec noo c cc ndow awh 6,147) 5,281) 7,148) 6,845 23,225) 23,234 
PUGUNEROLO ME ONMN ata. oe ow 3,990) 2,630) 3,761) 6,139] 10;768| 11/374 
Private education and research........- 683 5 64 974 ,959 ,319 
Religious and welfare activities. ._.._ 1°! 1,209 862} 1,012) 1,735) 2,463] 2/855 
Foreign travel and remittances—net..._. 756 352 223) 1,621} 1,093 652 
Total personal consumption 
ss expenditures.,.................., 70,968\_56,289|_71,881(121,699|194,0261218,328 230,5781236,532 


Federal Civilian Employment 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department. of Labor 


Continental U. S. Washington, D. G.2 
ae a a ee Ce 
Year and month Total! | Execu- | Legis- | Judi- Execu- | Legis- )} Judi- 
tives lative cial Total tive lative cial 

2,420,000/2,394,000] 22.600 3,900 | 258,700 | 237,200 | 20,800 700 
2,305,000|2,279,000} 22.200 3,900 | 240,900 | 219,800 | 20,300 700 
2,188,000]2,161,600] 21,900 4,000 | 227,500 | 206,700 | 20,100 700 
2,139,000/2,113,200] 21;700 4,000 | 226,700 | 206,100 | 19/900 700 

,142,000]2,116,400] 21,800 4,000 | 227,600 | 207,000 | 19900 7 
2,148,000/2,112,100] 21,800 4,000 | 228,200 | 207,500 |-20,000 700. 

2,153,000/2,127,400] 21°700 4,000 | 227,900 | 207,300 F 7 
,159,000/2,132,900] 21,600 ,000 | 228,200 | 207,700 | 19:800 700 
2,183,000/2,157,400] 21/700 4,000 | 231,900 | 211,300 | 19,900 700 
2,187,000|2,161,400| 21,600 4,000 _| 232,400 | 211,900 | 19/800 700 

1Continental United States only. 


*Includes all Federal civilian employment in Washington Standard Metropolitan Ar 
Columbia and adjacent Maryland and Virginia counties). 3 e armed Tt! 
'Includes all executive agencies (except Central Intellig: 
Civilian employment in nayy yards, arsenals, hospitals, 


ence Agency) and Government corporations, 
included. 


and on force-account construction is also 
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AVIATION 


Report of Activities of Scheduled Airlines 
Source: Air Transport Association of America, Washington, D.C. 


COMMERCIAL AIR TRANSPORTATION AND 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The scheduled airlines emerged from World War 
II as an essential part of national defense. Later, 
Korea showed the usefulness of civilian airlift to 
national security and the relation of the airline 
fleet to ‘the military fieet. The Dept. of Defense is 

fully aware today of the value of airline passenger 

and cargo capacity in a crisis. Mobilization plan- 
ning includes immediate use of the airline fleet to 
supplement military transportation and continued 
support of the regular commerce of the United 
States. 

For military transportation, the scheduled air- 
lines have formed a Civil Reserve Air Fleet of 
290 of their 4-engine aircraft, capable of non-stop 
over-ocean flights, to support military airlift in 
an emergency. These planes, representing one-half 
of the airlines’ 4-engined fleet, have been modified 
to make them adaptable for military use, with air 
line crews on 48 hours’ notice. The combined an- 
nual airlift of this fleet is 2.1 billion ton-miles. 


AIR, FLEET IN RESERVE 


The Civil Reserve Air Fleet represents some 
400,000,000 dollars worth of aircraft, not to men- 
tion the costs of trained crews, maintenance, 
hangars, ground equipment spare parts and ground 
personnel. In fact, to maintain such a fleet in 
readiness might cost the taxpayer almost as much 
as the value of the fleet each year. To put it an- 
other way, in fiscal year 1954, subsidy payments to 
domestic and international carriers are officially 
reported as $73,052,000. For this expenditure, the 
government has in constant readiness 2.1 billion 
annual ton-miles of total military airlift at an 
annual expenditure of 3.84c for each available ton- 
mile. In addition, the government need not train 
pilots, .co-pilots, navigators, radio operators and 
mechanics to operate the Reserve Fleet. Skilled 
and experienced airline personnel will accompany 
each of: the aircraft ‘‘for the duration.” 

At the level of peacetime expenditure which 
currently exists for the Military Air Transport 
Service, the maintenance of a comparable airlift 
capability, excluding aircraft and engine deprecia- 
tion and the ‘‘salaries’” of flight crews, would cost 
the taxpayer approximately 30.8¢c per each annual 
available ton-mile. 

In addition to the Civil Reserve Air Fleet, the 
scheduled airlines” remaining fleet of approximately 
1,100 airplanes, including 2-engined aircraft, would 
play a role in an emergency. They would provide 
services essential to the production of supplies 
and equipment for the Armed Forces. Thus the 
scheduled airlines would continue to shorten 
America’s first line of defense—the production line. 

Although the Civil Reserve Air Fleet is provided 
by the larger trunk and international carriers, 
the 14 scheduled local service lines are also an 
important part of defense. Defense installations 
call for reliable airline service. Due to decentraliza- 
tion, more and more defense plants are located 
away from major population centers and must 
rely upon the local service airlines for fast trans- 


portation. COMMERCE 
Larger and faster airplanes and the continued 
improvement of navigation and traffic. control 


facilities enabled air transportation—domestic, in- 
ternational and territorial—to produce 4,263 bil- 


lion available ton-miles in 1954, or more than 3 
times the 1946 figure and 1312% more than in 1953. 

Along with the growth in service, there has 
been a growth in promotion and competition. Since 
1939 the number of scheduled certified airlines has 
grown from 22 to 59. There also has been a 
growth in the variety of service. 

Domestic revenue passenger miles in 1954 
reached a new high of more than 16 billion, nearly 
triple the 1946 total and 1342% higher than. in 
1953 (16.230 billion passenger miles is equivalent to 
a 120-mile trip by every man, woman and child 
in the United States). Internationally, revenue 
passenger miles in 1954 came to 3,743 billion, more 
than 314 times the 1946 total and an increase of 
10.7% over 1953. 

The 14 local service airlines, developed to link 
America’s important intermediate cities with one 
another and with the larger centers, flew 30,000 
route miles with 160. airplanes in 1954. They served 
440 cities in 42 states and provided the only air- 
line service to 260 of those cities. In the last 7 
years their total of revenue ton-miles flown has 
multiplied more than 5 times. 

The airlines engaged in territorial service helped 
make the U. S. territories part of the economic life 
of the U. S. Regular territorial air service brings 
the territories within hours of the 48 states and, 
in some instances, is the only feasible means of 
transportation between scattered communities. 

For many years Air Transport Association mem- 
bers, in cooperation with the Post Office Depart- 
ment, have been operating helicopter mail service 
at Los Angeles, Chicago and New York. In De- 
cember, 1952, the ATA Rotocraft Committee as- 
sumed responsibility for planning future co- 
ordination of helicopters with conventional air- 
plane operations. 

In 1954, 2 of the 3 companies which operate 
helicopters exclusively started passenger service 
to serve metropolitan areas. 

Over the years the U. S. scheduled airlines have 
promoted low-cost air-coach or tourist-class sery- 
ice so that in 1954 they offered the greatest yolume 
of low cost air service in the world. 

Revenue passenger miles flown by domestic air- 
coach services were 32.7% of the total revenue pas- 
senger miles. Tourist-class air service accounted 
for 52.3% of all revenue passenger miles flown by 
the U. S. scheduled airlines in international 
service. 


Domestic Trunk and Local Service Traffic 
First Nine Months 


1954 1955 

Revenue passengers. . 23,600,000 | 28,182,000 
Revenue passenger 

Milee ets se 12,453,167,000 14,902,715,000 
Mail ton-miles ..... 57,456,000 62,759,000 
Cargo ton-miles .... 130,166,000 163,515,000 
Total revenue 

ton-miles ........> 1,400,462,000 1,678,714,000 

Mail 


The first scheduled air service in _the_United 
States was designed for the sole purgdse of spted= 


ing the mails. For a long time, payments for carry- ~~~ 


ing mail were the major source of revenue for 
young airlines. $ 

Today, payments for carrying the mail are only 
8.66% of the revenue of the airlines, although the 


DOMESTIC OPERATIONS 


Cargo ton Fatalities 
Le Fe Planes in |Rey. miles|Rev. yet nee near eed per 18a 
* ice* : million 
Year tow service flown carrie he smile oa 
1,059  |457,932,471| 25,019,742|230,077,973| 5.56 0.35 
17164  |528,066,178| 28,170,075|323,927,459| 5.45 0.56 
11216  |554/433,000| 31,784,000|326,250,000} = 5.38 09 
1227 |305/012,000| 18,047,0001197,657,000| _5.36 42 
z INTERNATIONAL 
RIT 12 225 103,399,070) 2,362,059) 94,695,407 7.06 3.1 
ere ice. 14 936  |114/508,904| 3,234,887|107,042,158 6.87 0.06 
Ce a Aras 14 538 |124'897,000| 3,406,000|145,174,000) = 6.79 00 
1955 (1st half) . 14 221 62'571,000| 1,848,000] 76,099,000] __6.75 05 


*A certain number of the plan 


es in international service are also listed on domestic certificates, 


: 
i 
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amount of air mail service is greater than ever 
before. Today, air mail is a greater source of 
revenue for the Post Office than for airlines. In 
addition to carrying air mail, the airlines are co- 
operating in an experiment to’ see whether first- 
class mail should not receive truly first-class mail 
service, by going by air whenever air will speed 
delivery. 

In 1954, volume of air mail service reached an 
all-time high. Domestically, it registered a 11.82% 
increase, with 81,386,000 ton-miles in 1954 as com- 
pared with 172,784,000 ton-miles in 1953. Inter- 
nationally, it showed a gain of 44.36%, with 
35,323,000 ton-miles in 1954 as against 24,468,000 
ton-miles in 1953. ee 

In domestic operations, the scheduled airlines 
returned an $8,500,000 profit to the Post Office 
Dept. Since 1952, when subsidy payments were 
separated from mail payments, air-mail profits to 
the Post Office have been nearly $22,000,000. Al- 
most 40% of that amount was realized in 1954. 

The experiment in moving standard 3-cent mail 
by air has been conducted on a space-available 


during its first year senders of letters saved a 

amount of delivery time. Hundreds of millions of 
letters reached destination an average of 11% 
hours sooner than if+they had moved by surface 


$29,500,000. ‘The Department paid the ait carriers 
$29,500,000. e ent p: 
$1,830,000 for flying this mail and kept $27,670,000, 
or 94% of the total. F 

This accelerated mail service is not limited to 
the larger U. S. cities. Intermediate cities are also 
taking part in the experiment through the opera- 
tions of local service airlines in 23 states. The new 
service in no way infringes upon 6-cent air mail. 
Space is contracted and air transportation is 
guaranteed for air mail and it continues to enjoy 
its traditional priority over other mail, passengers 
and cargo. : ; 


Aeronautics Review 
Source: Science Service 


Crash-resistant, flexible gas tanks for airplanes 
were tested. 

A “‘stratocell’’ balloon set a new altitude record 
at 121,000 feet. 

A circular platform about as wide as a man was 
Successfully flown. : : 

The world’s first multi-jet attack seaplane was 
introduced to the public. 

experimental F-80C with a magnesium 

fuselage was flight tested. 

An automatic ejection seat was put into. use 
in vertical take-off planes. 

A new ‘‘windmill parachute’ made possible 
drop of military supplies from high altitudes. 

A simulated wind speed of 11,400 miles an hour 
was maintained for 10 minutes in a wind tunnel. 

A ski-wheel landing gear was developed to en- 
able a bomber to land on water, snow, mud and 


ice. 

A “ducted fan'’ jet engine, quieter and-more 
ae ea on fuel than conventional jets was 
ested, 

A weather measuring system to tell pilots when 
to expect to see vital ground reference points was 
developed. 

An experimental wing flap that would permit 
vertical take-off for conventional looking planes 
was tested. 

_A trail of turbulent air was found to follow an 
airplane, extending for miles and persisting as 
much as a minute, 

The field of noise surrounding a jet bomber in 
flight was found to be shaped like an apple with 


the stem pulled out. 
Speed record was set for an 18-kilometer 
(about 11 mi.) course when a Sabre jet fighter 


was flown at 822 mph. 

The periodic wabbling of airplanes during flight 
Called ‘‘snaking’’ was found to be caused by 
atmospheric turbulence. 

Conventional jet fighter planes were launched 
from a truck platform, making use of the launch- 
Ing equipment of guided missiles, 

A record was broken for speed in flight from 
California to New York when a Thunderstreak 
flew 2,445.9 miles in 3 hrs., 46 min. 

The U. S. Air Force awarded a contract for the 
development of a vertical rising, man-bearing 
plane-+esembling a ‘‘flying saucer,” 


A strato-sailplane, huge two-man glider with 
pressurized cockpit, was proposed to explore the 
stratosphere, riding the jet stream. ; 

A new transatlantic record was set when British 
fiyers flew from London to New York and back in 
a total flying time of 13 hrs, 47 min. 

A vertical transparent television tube for an 
airplane windshield was devised to replace a multi- 
tude of dials on the instrument panel. 

A closed circuit speed record for a 500-kilometer 
(about 300 mi.) course was set when a Douglas 
A4D-1 was flown at 695 miles per hour. 

A tiny electronic computer operating on tran- 
sistors instead of tubes was developed to aid air- 
plane pilots in making split-second decisions. 

A new design principle called the area rule was 
developed and found to give airplane speed gains 
of 25% in the range above the speed of sound. 

A new design principle caled boundary layer 
control was developed; it will enable high speed 
airplanes to land and take off in shorter distances. 

A system was developed for remote control of 
be planes with provision for an electronic “‘brain” 
ate. over control in case radio signals are cut 
off. 


A research rocket was designed to carry 150 
pounds of scientific instruments 180 miles into 
ies during the International Geophysical Year, 

A Flying Venetian Blind, an experimental air- 
plane with a bank of slats attached to its wings 


permitting vertical take-off and landing, was 
tested successfully. 


A convertiplane with a helicopter rotor above 
the fuselage powered by small jet units at the tip 
of each blade and a small pusher Propeller mounted 
between the double tail was made public. 


A rocket was designed to carry an aluminum 
ball containing’ instruments 75° miles into the 
upper air where it would be Mromped the project 
was part of plans for the In ernational Geo- 
physical Year. 

Through experiments with nylon balls fired 
at a speed equivalent to 15,000 mph, it was found 
that the gases around a super-supersonic missile 
dissociate when the projectile reaches Mach 10, 
serving to cool the surface of the missile, 


Earnings of Major Airlines for 9 Months; Jan.-Sept., 1955 


Source: Air Transport Division of Brooks Earning Indicator, 
(In thousands of dollars) 


Total operat- 


Inc. 


Net operatin Rev. pla Rey. 

ing revenue income . AE rene =e inion ee eo boc! 

1955 1954 1955 | 1954 | 1955 | 1954 1955 1954. | 1955 } 19054 

American*....... $194,895/$154,481/$ 31,136|$ 8,408] 90,612| 72,863] 3,207.46 

Branifft. 121.7) 34,760) 34,066} 2,668] 4/221] 21/675] 197841 lossy are eis oe Hae 
Capttal. etna, 38,043 35,901 946 1,504 23.512 23,068 615,116 573,626] 58.8 | 59.1 
eRe ss ‘ ; 5 ; 3,12 : ; 
Continental ..| 11,691] 81934 674) 679] 8/848] 6/011 163°636 ot 33 es $39 
Delta’... 47,050] 39/8 5,763) 2,542) 24,201] 23/844] 767.882|  620'816| 63:9 58.2 
Rastern* 148,483 127,916 21,936 13,332 69,08 64,540 2,713,917] 23221535) 62.5 | 58:5 
: ; ‘ i ; ; 75 05, i 
Northwest 54,165 47,393 4,743 3,334 22,581 19,647 79308 boost B04 30.8 
str. ; ; : 4,872 91,135 81,718] 59.4 | 57:2 
Trans-World* 163,433) 155,267] 11,639) 18,764| 72/061] 66°864| 2.63 : : 
United*...... 179,270/ 148,166] 22,139) 17,241] 82'734| 72'485 Soe ete Saeaiaee bad ers 
Western... 11.12! 3,172} 17,964] 3,593] 1/488] 13/537] 11’636 86,798] 295,330] 60.1 | 564 
Total......... $940,735|$816,4771$112,673|$74,885|457,076|405,129 15,784,531113,276,523| 64.9 | 63.5 


*Inc. foreign operations. 


/ 
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Aviation—International and United States Records ay fx 


in the United States of the Federation Aeronautique Internationale, world sport governing body for aero- 
nautics, The ele tera Sees he Federation was formed (1905) PY hid ppd from Belgium, 


WORLD AIR RECORDS 

Maximum speed over a straightaway course—1,323.312 km.p.h. (822.266 m.p.h.)—Col. H, A. Hanes, 
USAF, United States, Aug. 20, 1955. 

Sar eigreens ere Apes a closed circuit—1,171.788 km.p.h. (728.114 m.p.h.)—Robert O. Rahn, United 
» ope E 

Distance, Airline—18,081,990 kms. (11,235.6 miles)—Comdr. Thomas D. Davies, USN.; Comdr. 
Eugene P. Rankin, USN.; Comdr. Walter 8. Reid, USN.; Lt. Comdr. Ray A: Tabeling, USN.; United 
States; September 29-October 1, 1946. 

Distance, closed circuit—8,854.3 miles—Lt. Col. O. F. Lassiter and Capt. W. J. Valentine, United 
States; Tampa, Fla., Aug. 1-3, 1947. 

Altitude—22,066 meters (72,394.795 feet)—(Balloon)—Anderson and Stevens, U. S., Noy. 11, 1935. 

All other records, international in scope, are termed World “Class’? records and are divided into 
classes: Airships, free balloons, airplanes, seaplanes, amphibians, gliders, and rotorplanes. Airplanes 
(Class C) are sub-divided into Group I, jet-powered, and Group Il, reciprocating engines. A paftial 
listing of such records follows: WORLD “CLASS” RECORDS 

) AIRPLANES (Class C, Group I—Jet-powered) 

Distance in closed circuit without refueling (International)—1,938.700 kms. (1,143.134 miles)—Elisa- 
beth Boselli, France; Mistral aircraft, Oran-Mont de Marsan Course, Feb. 21, 1955. 

Distance in straight line without refueling (International)—2,231.200 kms. (1,448.550 miles) —Elisabeth 
Boselli, France; Mistral aircraft; Creil to Agadir, March 1, 1955. - 

Altitude (International)—19,406 meters (63,668 feet)—Wing Comdr. Walter F. Gibb, Great Britain; 
Canberra jet bomber, two Bristol Olympus turbojet engines; Bristol, England, Cpa 4, 1953. 

Maximum speed over straightaway course, 3 kilometers (International)—1,211.746 km.p.h. (752.943 
m.p.h.)—Lt. Comdr. James B. Berdin, United States, Douglas XF4D Delta-wing monoplane, West- 
one J-40-WE-8 jet engine; Salton Sea, Calif., Oct. 3, 1953. 

mum speed over straightaway course, 15-25 kilometers (International)—1,323.312 pa he 
(822.266 m.p.h.)—Col. H. A. Hanes, USAF, United States; North American F-100C, J-57 P-21 engine; 


Edwards, Calif., Aug. 20, 1955. 

(62.137 miles) (International)—1,171.788 km.p.h. (728.114 m.p.h.)— 
Robert O. Rahn, United States; Douglas XF4D Delta-wing monoplane, Westinghouse J-40-WE-8 jet 
engine; Edwards, Calif., Oct. 16, 1953. 

Speed for 50@ kilometers (1 ternational)—1,045.206 km.p.h. (649.460 m.p.h.) Maj. John L. 
eeegea eS “eee United States; North American F-86H, GE J-73-GE-3 engine; Vandalia, Ohio, 
ept. 3, 1954. 

peed for 1,000 kilometers in closed circuit (International) —900.660 km.p.h. (559.643 m.p.h.)—Capt. A. 
eee Neij, Sweden; SAAF S, 29, deHavilland ‘‘Ghost’’ engine; Nykoping-Natra Course, March 
23, 1955. 

Speed for 2,000 kilometers (1,242.739 miles) without payload (International)—708.592 km. p. h. (440.298 
m, p. h.)—Lt. John J. Hancock, USAF, United States, P-80, Allison J-33 engine, Dayton, Ohio, May 
19, 1946. (United States)—same. 

Speed for 1,000 kilometers (621.369 miles) with payload of 1,000 kilograms (International) —660.526 
km. p. h. (410,431 m. p. h.)—Lt. Col. T. P. Gerrity, pilot; Capt. W. K. Rickert, co-pliot, USAF, 
United States; Douglas XA-26F, 2 Pratt & Whitney R-2800 engines and 1 GE 1-16 jet engine; 
Dayton, Ohio, June 20, 1946, (United States)—same. ; ; 

Climb to 12,000 meters (Iinternational)—3 min. 09.5 sec.—Richard Bellingham, Great Britain; 
Gloster Meteor Mark 8 W.A. 820; Gloucestershire, England, Aug. 31, 1951. 

AIRPLANES (Class C, Group Il—Reciprocating Engines) 

Distance, closed circuit—8,854.3 miles—Lt. Col. O. F. Lassiter and Capt. W. J. Valentine, United 
States; Tampa, Fla., Aug. 1-2, 1947. : 

Distance, airline (International)—18,081.990 kms. (11,235.6 miles)—Comdr. Thomas D. Davies, 
USN; Comdr. Eugene P. Rankin, USN: Comdr. Walter S. Reid, USN, and Lt. Comdr. Ray A. Tabeling. 
USN: United States; Lockheed P2V-1; from Pearce Field, Perth, Australia, to Port Columbus, Columbus, 
Ohio, Sept. 29-Oct. 1, 1946. (United States)—same. ‘ 

Altitude: (International)-—17,083 meters (56,046 feet)—Mario Pezzi, Italy; Caproni 161 Biplane, 
Montecelio, Oct. 22, 1938. (United States)—14,603 meters (47,910 feet)—-Major F. F. Ross, pilot; Lieut. 
D. M, Davis, co-pilot, USAF, Boeing B-29, Harmon Field, Guam, May 15, 1946. 

Maximum speed over 3-kilometer measured course (International)—755.138 km. p. h. (469.220 m. Pp. h.) 
—Fritz Wendel, Germany, Messerschmitt B. F. 109R, Augsburg, April 26, 1939. (United States)— 
663.054 km. p. h. (412.002 m. p. h.)—Jacqueline Cochran, United States; North American F-51, Ther- 
mal, Calif., Dec. 17, 1947. 

Maximum speed at high altitude (International)—741.339 km. p. h. (464.374 m, p. h,.)—Jacqueline 
Cochran, United States; North American F-51, near Indio, Calif., April 9, 1951. (United States)—same. 

Speed for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) without payload (International)—755.668 km. p. h. (469.549 
m. p. h.)—Jacqueline Cochran, United States; North American F-51, Coachella Valley, Calif., Dec. 

- nited States)—same. 
10, 3045 toe 300 es (310.685 miles) without payload (International)—703.376 km. p. h. (436.995 
m. p. h.)—Jacqueline Cochran, United States; North American F-51, Desert Center-Mt. Wilson Course, 

49. (United States)—same. 

OS cod ie +900 kilometers (e21.369 miles) without payload (International)—693.780 km. p. h._ (431.094 

m. p. h.)—Jacqueline Cochran, United States; North American F-51, near Palm Springs,Calii., May 
c nited States)—same. 

m4 re 2,000 Pie eters (1,242.739 miles) without payload (International)—720.134 km. p. h. 

(447.470 m. D. h.)—Jacaqueline Cochran, United States; North American F-51, near Palm Springs, 

Calif., May 22, 1948. (United States)—same. ss 

Speed for 5,000 kilometers (3,106.849 miles) without payload (International) —544.590 km. p. h. 
(338.392 m. p. h.)—Capt. J. E. Bauer, Pilot; Capt. J. E. Cotton, co-pilot, USAF, United States; Boeing 
B-29, Dayton, Ohio, June 28, 1946. (United States)—same. 

Speed for 10,000 kilometers (6,213.698 miles) without payload (International) —439.665 km. p. h. 
(273.195 m. p. h.)—Lt. Col. O. F. Lassiter, pilot; Capt. W. J. Valentine, co-pilot, USAF, United States: 
Boeing B-29, Dayton, Ohio, July 29-30, 1947. (United States)—same. 

LIGHT AIRPLANES (Class epee sek to ede Fea TS: 

n. 1, 1949, classification of light planes for record certification purposes is based on 
Seamweignt rather than the former method of considering only a plane’s engine cylinder displacement. 
The enginé.cylinder displacement classes were abolished effective Dec. 31, 1949. 

Distance, Airline (International)—7,977.920 kilometers (4,957.240 miles)—William P., Odom, United 
States; Beech Bonanza Model 35; from Honolulu, T. H., to Teterboro, N. J., March 7-8, 1949. United 
States—same. (Class C-1,d—3,858.1 to 6,613.9 me), 5 5 aah ek aS tsar va 

kilometers (62.137 miles) in a closed circuit (International)—519.48 - Db; ; 
a eT ies R. M. Sharpe, Great Britain; Vickers Supermarine Spitfire 5-B; Wolverhampton, 
June 17, 1950. 
jlometers (310.685 miles) in a closed circuit (International) —471.348 km. p. h. (292.881 
hs ak ee aan pales U.S.S.R.; YAK HW, Touchino-Skhodnia course, July 12, 1951. 
Partutiinds oerton wie tional) —389.273 k h. (241.883 
1 kilometers (62.137 miles) without payload (International)—389. m.p.h. : 
Slit ay Be Sol oanoun: Great Britain; Vickers Supermarine Seagull I, Marston Moor, July 22, 1950. 


“mately 12 miles south of White Lake, S. D., Nov. 11, 1935. 


736 Aviation—International and United States Kecords 


Distance, Airline (International)—2,300.860 kilometers (1,429.685 miles . Gen. F. M, Andrews 
and crew, United States; from San Juan, Puerto Rico, to ley Fi B., J’ 29, 1936. : 
(United States)—337.079 km.p.h. (209.451 be . P. deSeversky, Miami, Fla., Dec. 19, 1936. 

Speed for 1,000 kilometers (621.369 miles) ( em Wes TSR SA 299.461 km. p. h. (186.076 m. p. h.) 
—Capt. W. P. Sloan and Capt. B. L. Boatner, U. S. A., AC., United States, Dayton, O., July 31, 1939. 
SURI EOADSASCH) ROME: GLIDERS (Class D—Single-place) 

Distance, straight line (international)—861.272 kilometers (535.169 miles)—Richard H. Johnson, 
United States; Odessa, Texas, to Salina, Kans., Aug. 5, 1951. (United States)—same. 5 

Distance to predetermined destination (International) —636.877 kms. (395.736 miles)—V. I. Efimenko, 
U.S.S.R., A-9 Sailplane; from Grabtsevo (Kalouga) to Melovoe (Vorochilovograd), June 6, 1952. 
enenety ee ee kms. (332.903 miles)—Wallace R. Wiberg; Odessa, Texas, to Guymon, Okla.. 

ug. 5, v 

Pistance to predetermined point with return te point of departure—500.020 kms. (310 miles)— 
Lyle A. Maxey, United States; Kerns Sailplane; from El Mirage, Calif., to Independence, + and 
return, Sept. 4, 1955. (United States)—same. 

Altitude gained (International)—9,174.5 meters (30,100 feet)—William S. Ivans, Jr., United States; 
Bishop, Calif., Dec. 30, 1950. (United States)—same. 

Altitude above sea level (International)—12,832 meters (42,100 feet)—William S. Ivans, Jr., United 
States; Bishop, Calif., Dec, 30, 1950. (United States)—same. 


ROTORPLANES (Class E) 


Distance, airline (International)—1,958.796 kms. (1,217.137 miles)—Elton J. Smith, United States, 
Bell 47D1 Helicopter; from Ft. Worth, Texas, to Niagara Falls, N. ¥., Sept. 17, 1952. (United States)— 


same. 

Altitude (International)—8,209 meters (26,931 feet)—Jean Boulet, SE Alouette Helicopter; Buc 
Airport, June 6, 1955. (United States)—7,474 meters (24,521 feet)—W/O Billy I. Wester, United States; 
Sikorsky XH-39 Helicopter; Bridgeport, Conn., Oct. 17, 1954. 

Maximum speed over straightaway course (3 kilometers) (International)—251.067 km.p.h. (156.006 
ee ao I. ee United States; Sikorsky XH-39 Helicopter; Windsor Locks, Conn., 

ug. 26, 1954. (United S )j—same. AIRSHIPS (Cl B) 


Airline distance (nternational)—6,384.5C00 kms. (3,967.137 miles)—Dr. Hugo Eckener, Germany; 
L. &. 127, “Graf Zeppelin,’? 5 Maybach 450-550 HP engines; from Lakehurst, N. J., U.S.A., to 
Friedrichshafen, Germany, October 29, 30, 31 and Nov. 1, 1928. 


FREE BALLOONS (Tenth category, 4001 cu. meters or more) 

Duration (International)—87 hours—H. Kaulen, Germany, Dec. 13 to 17, 1913. (United States)—51 
eee: ee Ca fees W. Settle and Lieut. Charles H. Kendall, Gordon-Bennett Balloon Race. 
cago, Sept. 2, , . ei 
Altitude (international) —22,066 meters (72,394.795 feet)—Capt. Orvil Anderson and Capt. Albert 
Stevens, United States, take-off approximately 11 miles southwest of Rapid City, S. D., landing approxi- 
F, A. I. COURSE RECORDS 

Los Angeles to New York (International)—1,050.135 km.p.-h. (652.522 m.p.h.)—Lt. 1. 
Scott, USAF, United States; Republic F-84F Thunderstreak, Wright F ooB3 je ee searseaee 
Airport to Floyd Bennett Field, March 9, 1955. Distance: 2,445.9 miles; elapsed time: 3 hours 44 min., 
53,8 sec. (United States)—same. 
New York, N. Y., to 


Belfast to Gander, Newfoundland (International)—774.255 km. p. h (481.099 m h.)—Wi 
mander R. P. Beamont and crew, Great Britain; Can er, tw fis-Royes tazkactet esi: 
Aug. 31, 1951. Elapsed time 4 hours 18 minutes, py aes p Fwo ols Rovee, Carey oe 


; NATIONAL TRANSCONTINENTAL AND INTER-CITY RECORDS 

West to East Transcontinental (Jet-propelled)—Col. W. W. Millikan, ANGU; i : 

pene tiee tae SS chaneer ae Gey eae jet engine; International Airport ep Fora meee Pa 

505.010 mops oe ‘ : _ apsed time: 4 hours 6 minutes 16 seconds. Average speed: 
West to East Transcontinenta ciprocating engine—solo)—Joe DeBona, North Ameri 

monoplane;~International Airport to Idlewild, Mar. : " Wrest 

4 hours 24 minutes 17 seconds. Average speed: Bee Tae eke ieee eae ch Ele pepiabinna 
Riverside, Calif., to Fe acelehie Pa.—Maj. L. J. Stevens, commander; Maj. F. J. Weedman, pilot; 


ng B-47 Stratojet; March AFB to 
1955. Elapsed time: 3 hrs., 57 min., 59.2 sec.; distance: 2,337.4 miles; average speeds Fea epee n 


bank, Calif, to Floyd Bennett Field, Dec. 11, 1945. eet 2,453.807 miles. Milabeed tha hha 


SS, pilot, crew, and 
2,469.92 miles. Elapsed time: 6 hours 10 minutes. Average speed: 400-26 lees pide a deer > 


La Guardia Airport to Lockheed Air Terminal, de ee ee Boeing B-29, 
Elapsed time: 7 hours, 28 minutes, 3 seconae’ ee, Colt. Aug. 1, L0ae: Distance: 2,453.805 miles. 


New York to Washington, D. C.— ‘ : i986: 6 
sec. Distance: 214 miles. Average speed: tia mph April 21, 1946; elapsed time: 29 min, 15 
nce Angeles to Washington, D. C.—Lt. Col. H, oh Warden, Capt. G. W. Edwards: 
elapsed time: 5 hrs,, 17 min., 34 sec. Distance: 2,295 miles. ' Average speed: 433.610 ‘m.p. i OS 


March Field, California, to Mitchel Fiel — 
Elapsed time: 7 hrs., 45 mins., 36 secs. cl, N. ¥.—Lt. Ben. 8. Kelsey, USAAF., Feb. 11, 1939, 


FEMININE NATIONAL TRANSCONTINENTAL RECORDS 


West to East—Jacqueline Cochran, f 
time, 10 hrs., 27 mins., 55 secs. Sueed, aed to Brooklyn, N. ¥., Sept. 3, 1938. Elapsed 


East to West—Louise Thaden and Blanche N 4 
Los Angeles, Calif., April 19-20, 1935; elapsed timer ts heme 3 mate Field, Brooklyn, NX. to 
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ooo 
_ Air Line Distances Between Principal Cities in the United States 


Source: Coast and Geodetic Lp U. S. Dept. of Commerce 


Distances in} At- Bos- Chi- Cin- '! Cleve- Den- De- = 5S, 
statute miles| lanta, ton, a cinnati,| land, | Dallas,| ver, troit, nou ie bere 
from/to Ga. Mass. Ohio’| Ohio’ | Texas lo. | Mich. | Texas nd. 
Atlanta, Ga...}......- 937 587 369 554 721 1,212 596 701 
Boston, Mass. CE Yh eae Pe 851 740 551 1,551 1,769 613 1,605 ti 
Chicago, Ill... 587 1 ee 252 308 803 920 238 940 165 
Cincinnati, O. 369 740 SHALL awe on 222 814 1,094 235 892 100 
Cleveland, O.. 554 551 308 222052 sae 025 | 1,227 90} 1,214 263 
Dallas, Texas. 721 1,551 803 814 CTP bes Ai 663 999 225 763 
mver, Colo.| 1,212 1,769 920 1,094 1,227 viet ace ian 1,156 879 1,000 
‘oit, Mich 596 613 238 235. 90 999 1,156 A 3 105 240 
~ Houston, Tex. 701 1,605 940 892 1,114 225 879 AOR tSieunane 865 
Indianapolis. . 426 807 165 100 263 7 ,000 240 tl eer 
Jacksonville. . 285 1,017 863 626 770 9 1,467 831 821 699° 
Kansas City. . 676 1,251 414 541 700 451 558 645 644 453 
seaieh 1,936 2,596 1,745 1,897 2,049 1,240 831 1983 1,374 1,809 
Louisville, Ky 319 826 269 90 311 726 1,038 316 03 107 
Memphis. . .. 337 1,137 482 410 630 42) 879 623 484 384 
Miami, Fla... 604 »255 1,188 952 1,087 1,111 1,726 1,152 968 1,024 
Minnea 7 907 1,123 355 605 630 86: 700 543 1,056 511 
Nashville.... 214 943 397 238 459 617 1,023 470 665 251 
New Orleans.. 424 1,359 833 706 924 443 1,082 939 318 712 
New York 748 188 713 570 405 1,374 1,631 482 1,420 646 
Oklahoma C’y 757 1,495 692 758 951 190 505 910 413 689 
Omaha, Nebr. 817 +282 432 622 739 488 669 794 525 
Philadelphia. . 666 271 666 503 360 1,299 1,579 443 1,341 585 
Pittsburgh. . 521 483 410 257 115 1,070 1,320 205 137 330 
Portland, Ore.| 2,172 2,540 1,758 1,985 2,055 1,633 982 1,969 1,836 ,885 
St.Louis, Mo 467 1,038 262 309 492 54 796 455 679 231 
Salt Eake C’y.| 1,583 2,099 1,260 1,453 1,568 999 371 1,492 1,200 356 
San Francisco ,139 2,699 9858 043 2,166 1,483 949 091 1,645 1,949 
Seattle, Wash.| 2,182 2,493 +737 1972 2,026 1,681 1,021 1,938 1,891 1,872 
Washington. . 543 393 597 404 306 1,185 1,494 396 1,220 494 
Distances in| Jack- | Kansas |Los An-| Louis- Mem- Mi- |Minne-| Nash- |NewOr-| New 
statutemiles| son- City, eles, ville, his, ami, | apolis, | ville, | leans, | York, 
from/to ville - Mo. alif. Ky. ‘enn. Fla. Minn. | Tenn. La. N. Y¥. 
Atlanta, sep 285 676 1,936 319 337 604 907 214 424 748 
Boston, 1,017 1,251 2,596 826 1,137 1,255 1,123 943 1,359 188 
Chicago, Mi 863 414 1,745 269 482 1,188 355 397 833 713 
Cincinnati, O- 626 541 1,897 90 410 952 605 238 706 570 
Cleveland, O 770 700 2,049 311 630 1,087 630 459 924 405 
Dallas, Texas. 908 451 1,240 726 420 1,111 862 617 443 1,374 
Denver, Colo 1,467 558 831 1,038 879 1,726 700 1,023 1,082 1,631 
Detroit, Mich. 831 645 1,983 316 623 1,152. 543 470 939 482 
Houston, Tex. 821 644 1,374 803 484 968 1,056 665 318 1,420 
Indianapolis 699 453 1,809 107 384 1,024 511 251 712 646 
Jacksonville .|......- 950 2,147 594 590 326 1,191 499 504 838 
Kansas City... 950 |......- 1,356 480 369 1,241 413 473 680 1,097 
Los Angeles 2,147 ES DU LE ray cess 1,829 1,603 2,339 1,524 1,780 1,673 2,451 
Louisville.Ky. 594 480 y Ws 1 Nis neers 320 919 605 154 623 652 
rempnis 590 369 1,603 SEO |earercke sr 872 699 197 358 957 
Miami, Fla.. 326 1,241 2,339 919 Baa Wiss sere 1,511 815 669 1,092 
Minneapolis. .|- 1,191 413 1,524 605 699 5 he i 697 1,051 1,018 
Nashville. 499 473 1,780 154 197 815 GOT. ac eee 469 761 
New Orleans 504 680 1,673 623 358 669 1,051 469 |......4 1,171 
New York 838 1,097 2,451 652 957 1,092 1,018 761 LAT aces 
Oklahoma C’y 986 296 1,181 678 422. 1,226 693 605 577 1,328 
Omaha, Nebr 1,098 166 1,315 580 529 1,397 290 607 847 1,144 
Philadelphia. 758 1,038 2,394 582. 881 1,019 985 685 1,089 83 
Pittsburgh. . 703 781 2,136 344 660 1,010 743 472 919 317 
Portland, Ore,| 2,439 1,497 825 1,950 1,849 2,708 1,427 1,969 2,063 2,445 
St. Louis, Mo. 751 238 1,589 242 240 1,061 466 254 598 875 
Salt Lake C’y 1,837 925 579 1,402 1,250 2,089 987 1,393 1,434 1,972 
San Francisco.| 2,374 1,506. 347 1,986 1,802 2,594 1,584 1,963 1,926 2,571 
Seattle, Wash.| 2,455 |--1,506 959 1,943 1,867 2,734 1,395 1,975 2,101 2,408 
Washington. . 647 945 2,300 476 "7165 923 934 569 966 205 
3in| Okla- | Oma- | Phila- Pitts- | Port- St. Salt San Se- Wash- 
eraticemmiles homa ha del- | burgh,| land, | Louis, | Lake | Fran- attle, | ington, 
from/to City Nebr. phia Pa. Ore. Mo, City cisco | Wash D.C 
5 Ra 757 81 666 521 2,172 467 1,583 2,139 2,182 543 
Boao ieaae: 1,495 1,282 271 483 2,540 1,038 2,099 2,699 2,493 393 
Chicago, Ill.. 692 432 666 410 1,758 262 1,260 ,858 »737 597 
Cincinnati, O. 758 622 503 257 1,985 309 1,453 2,043 1,972 404 
Cleveland, O.. 951 739 360 115 2,055 492 1,568 2,166 2,026 306 
Dallas, Texas. 190 586 1,299 1,070 1,633 547 999 1,483 1,681 1,185 
Denver, Colo. 505 488 1,579 1,320 982 796 371 949 1,021 1,494 
Detroit, Mich. 910 669 443 205 1,969 455 1,492 2,091 1,938 396 
Houston, Tex. 413 794 1,341 1,137 1,836 679 1,200 1,645 1,891 1,220 
Indianapolis. . 689 525 585 330 1,885 231 1,356 1949 1,872 494 
Jacksonville. . 986 1,098 758 703 2,439 751 1,837 2,374 455 647 
Geaee City.. 296 166 1,038 781 497 238 925 1,506 1,506 945 
mogeeg.-| Viet | vai] 290k | 2486) ep | HS) 188 | ages | ate | are 
A 73 8 A s A 948 
Louisville, Ky.) 678 | BO) | Bar | 660 | 11849 | 240] 1,250] 1802 | 1s67 | 765 
1,397 1,019 1,010 2,708 1,061 1,089 594 1734 923 
290 985 743 427 466 987 ,584 1,395 934 
607 685 472 1,969 254 1,393 1,963 3975 569 
847 1,089 919 2,063 598 1,434 1,926 2,101 966 
1,144 83 317 2,445 875 1,972 2,571 2,408 205 
408 1,260 1,014 1,486 459 862 1,388 524 1,153 
eo ,094 836 371 354 833 1,429 1,369 ,014 
1,004 |. 02... 259 412 811 1,925 2,523 2,380 123 
836 259 darn 2,165 559 1,668 2,264 2,138 192 
1,371 2,412 2,165-7.7..... 1,723 636 534 145 2,354 
354 811 559 D728 ds ges cctates 1,162 1,744 1,724 712 
833 1,925 1,668 636 1,162 |..55...0% 6 701 1,848 
1,429 2,523 2,264 534 1,744 BOO) Yaa sates 678 2,442 
1,369 2,380 2,138 145 1,724 701 GFSilide neers 329 
Washington..! 1,153! 1,014 123 192 | 2,354 712 | 1,848! 2,442 1° 2329 1....... 


778 Aviation—Flying Distances . 
Air Line Distances Between Principal Cities of the Wor 


Source: USAF Aeronautical Chart & Information Center 


ipa pay Azores | Bagh- | Berlin | Bom- Guam gd 
from/to dad bay 


4,758 3 
oes | 8 
| $902 | 1hae 
ee ome) BU | Gare | S10 | 8.08 | 5000 | Grs0 1 S408 dt rag War | 
5801-2 
} 6,881 8,1 
; 5, 2'325 
1; 3300 
3, 5. 
He 
7; 
6, 
7 


BESS NSC SHOE ee 
ALSUE SR OO 


i P 
; 3 
Rio de Janeiro 300 6,220 if 8,285 
San Franciseo.| 5,114 | 7,521 | 5,655 58 2,398 
Sant’go, Chile] 5,718 | 8,760 | 7,782 ‘668 | 2°70 
Seattle... 4:720 | 6,848 104. 3.8 
Shanghai... 7,229 | 4,393 | 5,215 aoa é 
Simgapore....| 8,242 | 4,443 | 6,165 3 2 O73 
Sydney...... 12,141 | 8,320 : 3,299 s 
Tokyo....... 370 | 5,242 | 5.540 1,5 3 
Sratoeeentien Istan- | Juneau] Lon- Ma- Mel- {Mexico} Mon- | Mos- pad New 
from/to -bul don nila bourne| City treal cow leans York 
-+.-| 2,874 | 4,715 | 1,636 | 8,250 | 11,891 | 4,584 | 2,545 | 3,126 | 3,718 | 2,604 
Baghdad ee oe Too 6,101 | 2,568 | 4,902 | 8,150] 8,069 | 5,752 | 1590 | 771 5,975 
Berlin...) ..: 1,080 | 4.5 6,130 | 9,992 047 | 3,725 5000 | 5,173 | 3/965 
Bombay..... 2,992 | 6,871} 4,46 3,191 | 6,140 | 9,731 | 7,509 | 3131 | 8.929 
Buenos Aires.| 7,568 | 7,760 | 6,919 | 11,042 | 7,202 | 43595 | 5.615 | 8/375 ,90 5, 
Walroye ou 6,2 5,710 | 8,720 | 7,688 | 5.414] 1805 | 63816 | 5/600 
Cape Town 0,38 eas Ses fe — eee ue 468 
aes 3 ; ; i : 
Coe 5 1595 | gue | sss] zrit| egos | zeit! 7zon8 
Honolulu 5,300 | 5,520 | 3,779 | 4,910 | 7,035 | 4/216 | 4’960 
Istanbul . 5,664 | 9,088 | 7,110} 4:790 ;090 225 | 5,00 
Juneau. . 5,869 | 8,162 | 3,210 | 2.635 | 41534 | 2)360 | 9’g74 
London, ..... 6,672 | 10,476 | 5,550 1245 550 | 4,674 | 3/465 
Manila...... 5,664 869 | 6,672 1...... | 3,941 835 | 8,186 | 5,130 | 8778 | 8/510 
Melbourne...} 9,088 | 8,162 | 10,476 | 3,947'],...... 8,430 | 10,404 | 8,963 | 9282 | 10'384 
Mexico City..| 7,110 | 3,210] 5,550 | 8/835 | 8,430 ]...... «| 2,315 | 6,663 876 | 2/09 
Montreal....] 4,790 | 2,635 | 3,245 | 8,186 | 10.404 |' "2,315 |... ... 385 | 1,449 3 
Moscow.....| 1,090 | 4,534) 1,550] 5,130] 8.963] 6.663 |° 4,385 |...°._. 5,820 | 4,665 
New Orleans,| 6,225 | 2;'860 | 4,674] 8'778 | 9/282 876 | 1,449 | 5,820 ]....... 1,171 
New York...| 5,009 | 21874 | 3/46 8,510 | 10,384 | 2,090 330 | 4,665 | 1,171 |....... 
Panama..... +75 4,456 310 | 10,283 | 9,02 494 | 2,525 | 6,711 600 |. 2,211 
Parle. .5 i. <s 401 | 4,632 1 6,677 | 10,430 | 5,71 3,420 044 | 4,840 |> 3'6 
Rio de Janeiro] 6,389 | 7,611 | 5,766 | 11/259 | 9'2 770 | 5,095 | 7,175 | 4:743 | 4890 
San Francisco] 6,705 | 1,530 | 5/35. 965 | 7,865 | 1,88 2,539 | 5,870} 1,926 | 2° 
Sant’go, Chile} 8,143 | 73320 | 7/25: 943 | 7,002 | 4,197 | 5:456 | 8°781 500 | 5,122 
Seattle... ... 6,070 870 | 4,790 | 6,641 | 8,194 | 2/335 | 2/298 5,205 | 2,101 | 2/408 
Shanghai.....} 4/962 | 4,869 | 5,715 115: 5,005 | 8,022 | 7/053 235 | 7,78 73 
Singapore....} 5,375 124 6,745 | 1,479 | 3,768 | 10,318 | 9,200 | 5,235 | 101146 | 97530 
Sydney... ... 9,285 | 7,659 | 10,555 | 3/944 453 | 8,052 | 9,954 | 9/005 | 8/855 3933 
TOKYO coc cs os 5,5 4,01 5,940 | 1,865 | 5,091 | 7,021 | 6.455 | 4,650 | 6,912 | 67740 


= 
4 
= 
Distances in San San- x | 
Statute miles} Pana- | Paris | Rio de-| Fran- | tia o, | Seattle|Shang-| Singa-| Syd- Tokyo - 
from/to ma Janeiro] cisco Chile hai pore ney = 
a | | eee (eS es 3 
Azores 3,918 1,694 4,300 5,114 5,718 4,720 7,229 8,242 | 12,141 7,370 < 
Baghdad..... ;80 3385 7,012 521 8,760 6,848 4,393 4,443 8,320 5,242 * 
erlin,......| 5,902 540 1220 5,655 7,782 5,045 5,215 6,165 | 10,000 5,540 : 
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BOOKS 


Best Sellers and Highlights of U. S. Production 


Book production in 1955 was running slightly 
first 10 months were in. Up to Nov. 1, 1955, 10,287 titles had 
10,100, an increase of 187. New editions of older works 
total. Fiction titles showed a slight decrease, as they had in 


higher than in 1954 when reports for the 
been registered, as compared with 
accounted for about 8% of the 1955 
1954; the 10-mo. figure was 1,778, 


compared with 1,861 in 1954. But children’s books increased, 1,276 against 1,161. There were also 


increases in titles of biography, 


travel, general literature, criticism, medicine, science and technical 


works. Religious titles were fewer and seemed to have reached their peak in 1954. 

American book publication in 1954 produced a total of 11,901 new titles and new editions of 
older titles, as against 12,050 in 1953. The decrease was credited to fewer imports from abroad, not 
new eer originating in the United States. The largest increase was in religion, 61 more titles 


than in 1953 
There were 117 fewer titles in fiction, 


but this was because there were fewer new editions; new 


novels increased slightly, 1,512 as against 1,495. Juvenile books with 1,342 titles showed a decrease 


of 52 titles. Other categories: biography, 
314, up 20; general literature and criticism, 


and military, 444, up 33. 


743 titles, 
556, up 1; travel, 311, down 40; 
law, 292, up 30; philosophy, ethics, 315, down 17; religion, 


down 33; education, 260, up 30; fine arts, 
history, 605, up 15; 
875, up 61; science, 707, up 12; technical 


Publishers with the largest lists of new titles in 1954 were: Doubleday (and subsidiaries) 424; 


Macmillan, 348; Harper (with 
Hawthorn) 186; Vantage, 168; Simon & 
Brown, 130; Random, 129: Longmans, 126; 


Hoeber) 295; Oxford, 254; McGraw-Hill, 234; Prentice-Hall (with 
Schuster, 163; Lippincott, 147; Dodd, Mead, 135; Little, , 
Dutton, 124; Crowell, 115; Holt, 112; Houghton Mifflin, 


111; Knopf, 104; Bobbs Merrill, 102; Rinehart, 102. Among pocket-size books Popular led with 121 


titles, Dell and New American Library each 
NOVELS OF THE YEAR 

Andersonville a novel reproducing the impact 
of the terrible Confederate prison on captives 
and captors was termed Mackinlay Kantor’s best 
work. Sincerely, Willis Wayde, by John P. Mar- 
-quand, The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit, by 
Sloan Wilson, and Cash McCall, by Cameron 
Hawley, author of Executive Suite, used radio and 
business promotion as_ effective backgrounds. In 
Something of Value, Robert Ruark made _ best- 
seller lists with details of brutalities in turbulent 
Kenya. The long-awaited novel by Herman Wouk, 
Marjorie Morningstar, disclosed a sympathetic 
use of Jewish customs in New York in describing 
a girl with’ theatrical ambitions. The device of 
issuing Thomas D. Costain’s The Tontine in two 
volumes did not discourage readers; the tale was 
based on a British insurance scheme of the 19th 
century. Robert Penn Warren added to his career 
with Band of Angels and John O’Hara returned 
with a clinical novel of marital frustration, Ten 
North Frederick. 

Other novels of the hour were A Charmed Life, 
by Mary McCarthy; The Prophet, by Sholem Asch; 
Alice Sligh Turnbull’s The Golden Journey; Madi- 


son Cooper’s The Haunted Hacienda; Robert 
Graves’ The Lost Eagles; Heritage, by Anthony 
West; ‘Coromandel! by John Masters; These 


Lovers Fled Away, by Howard Spring and Jessamyn 
West’s Love, Death and the Ladies Drill Team. 
Thomas Mann’s The Confessions of Felix Krull, 
Confidence Man, appeared shortly before his 
death, at 80. Trial, by Don Mankiewicz was the 
Harper prize novel. Bonjour Tristesse by Fran- 
cois Sagan, from the French, was high on_best- 
seller lists and Auntie Mame, ‘by Patrick Dennis 
amused large numbers..No Time for Sergeants, by 
Mac Hyman, again proved the popularity of a 
good army story. 

William Faulkner did not publish an original 
work in 1955 but a revision of some of his earlier 
stories in Big Woods. 

GENERAL LITERATURE 

In non-fiction the essay gained prestige by Anne 
Morrow Lindbergh’s Gift from the Sea. Robert E. 
Spiller made a long-needed valuation of modern 
writing in The Cycle of American Literature. 
Edmund Wilson wrote with distinction in Dead 
Sea Scrolls. Gordon N. Ray, professor of English 
and authority on Thackeray, published Thackeray: 
the Uses of Adversity, and Thackeray’s Contribu- 
tions to the Morning Chronicle. Edge of the Sea, 
by Rachel Carson, added up to her reputation. 
Science also was served by The Natural History 
of North American Amphibians and Reptiles by 
Jas. A. Oliver and Wild America by Roger Tory 
Peterson and James Fisher. 

John Lewis Bradley edited Ruskin’s Letters from 
Venice, and Barbara P. McCarthy edited Elizabeth 


Barrett to Mr. Boyd. Bernard DeVoto’s essays in. 


The Easy Chair appeared the week of his un- 
timely death in November. The theater was rep- 
resented by How Not to Write a Play, by 
Walter Kerr; Acting is Believing, by Chas_ J. 
McGar.a study of Stanislavsky’s methods, and 
The Living Stage, by Kenneth Macgowan and 
Wm. Melnitz. The public could read plays by 
current favorites in New Voices in the American 
Theatre, the authors being Tennessee Williams, 


had 116, Pocket Books, 111, Bantam and Pennant, 102. 


Arthur Miller, George Axelrod, Robert Anderson 
and Herman Wouk. Alfred Kazin collected a group 
of his critical essays in The Inmost Leaf. 

Books on religious and inspirational subjects 
remained high in popularity in 1955, although 
new titles were fewer. Billy Graham’s The Secret 
of Happiness had a first printing of 125,000 copies; 
Norman Vincent Peale added°to his audience with 
Inspiring Messages for Daily Living; Fulton J. 
Sheen published Thinking Life Through. ; 

An encouraging development was. the increasing 
popularity of paper-bound reprints of classics and 
other works of literature, showing that book buyers 
respond when prices are moderate. 


ADVENTURE. AND TRAVEL 

Africa was the subject of a number of books, 
including: Inside Africa, by John Gunther; The 
Dark Eye in Africa, by Laurens van der Post, 
and The African Giant, by Stuart Cloete. Moun- 
taineering was recorded -in High Adventure by 
Edmund Hillary, who conquered Everest; South 
Col by Wilfrid Noyce; Everest, by Michelin Morin; 
The Conquest of Mt. McKinley, by, Belmore 
Browne; The Abominable Snowman by Ralph 
Izzard and other books. The Caves Beyond by Joe 
Lawrence, Jr., and Roger W. Brucker told the 
story of Floyd Collins; 2,000 Fathoms Down, by 
Georges Huot and Pierre Wilm described a descent 
into the earth. William Lord described the Titanic 
disaster in A Night to Remember. 


BIOGRAPHY AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

The final volume in the late J. G, Randall’s 
Lincoln studies, Last Full Measure, was completed 
by Richard N. Current. Gen. Chas. de Gaulle 
gave his war memoirs in The Call to Honour. 
Edwin Muir called his life story simply An Auto- 
biography. Mrs. Fiske and the American Theatre 
was the work of Archie Binns. A needed work in 
the field of architecture was Talbot Hamlin’s 
Benjamin Henry Latrobe. Edward A. Weeks 
described his work as an editor and his reading 
in The Open Heart. One of the most popular best- 
sellers was Gertrude Lawrence as Mrs. A., by her 
husband, Richard Aldrich. Wm. Brandon wrote 
a@ new account of John C. Fremont in The Men 
and the Mountain. Recent American politics was 
reviewed in the first volume of Harry S. Truman's 
memoirs, Year of Decisions, which had the highest 
earnings of the year, despite pedestrian writing. 
Buffalo Bill and the Wild West, by Henry Black- 
man Sell and Victor Weybright typified the con- 
tinued popularity of books dealing with characters 
of the western plains, while The American West, 
by Lucius Beebe and Charles Clegg supplied 
chronicle and pictures of the early days. 

Also of importance were Dylan Thomas in Amer- 
ica, an Intimate Journal, by the poet’s former 
associate, John Malcolm Brinnin; Yehudi Menu- 
hin, by Robert Magidoff; Longfellow, by Edward 
Wagenknecht; Jefferson Davis, by Hudson Strode. 
The Day Lincoln Was Shot, by James Bishop, 
showed that there were unexplored passages in 
the Lincoln story. The Pictorial History of Amer- 
ican Presidents, by John and Alice Durant, offered 
biographical data. Of historical interest were 
Tales of the Mississippi, by Samuel, Huber and 
Ogden; The Frontier Years, by Mark H. Brown 
and W. R. Felton, and Civil War in Pictures, text 
by Fletcher Pratt. « 
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- MEDICINE 
Salk Vaccine Used in Big Inoculation Fight Against Polio 
POLIOMYELITIS : 


A major victory in the battle against paralytic 
poliomyelitis was recorded in 1955 when the vac- 
cine discovered by Dr. Jonas E. Salk was pro- 
nounced .adequately effective on the basis of a 
gigantic test of 440,000 children in 1954. The test 
was evaluated at the University of Michigan and 
the announcement was made there April 12 before 
500 physicians and scientists and numerous jour- 
nalists: The report called the vaccine 60 to 90% 
effective in preventing paralytic polio, and even 
better against. bulbar polio. 

The result of the announcement was an out- 
burst of enthusiasm, which included ringing of 
church bells and halting of street traffic. By order 
of the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
27,000,000 shots of vaccine had been manufactured 
to be ready for use when pronounced sound. Six 
chemical firms were authorized by the Dept. of 
Health, Education and Welfare in Washington to 
issue it. The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis had paid out millions of dollars for 
the discovery and preparation of the vaccine and 
helped put it to immediate use. 

The rush to get vaccine in order to protect 
the children of the nation was so great that 
shortages were immediate and difficulties in dis- 
tribution developed. On April 26 the U. S. Public 
Health Service learned that 6 cases of paralytic 
polio had developed among inoculated children on 
the West Coast, and the Surgeon General, Dr, 
Leonard A. Scheele, thereupon held up the product 
of the Cutter Laboratories of Berkeley, Calif., to 
which the vaccine had been traced. The Surgeon 
General reported May 24 that 71 cases had de- 
veloped after inoculation, of which 56 had used 
Cutter vaccine. There followed an intensive re- 
view of the manufacture and handling of all 
vaccines. With the help of Dr. Salk more severe 
tests and safeguards were established. The Dept. 
of Health, Education and Welfare asked the di- 
rector of the Public Service to guarantee that no 
more vaccinations would fail, but when no scien- 
tist could give this assurance the inoculation pro- 
gram was halted for 2 weeks in May. It was 
then resumed, 


LABOBATORY WORK CONTINUES 


Basil O’Connor, pres., Natl. Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis, estimated 1955 totals would reach 
30,000 cases of polio. He said: ‘Much research 
remains to be done. We do not yet know how long 
immunity from the Salk vaccine lasts. The virus 
is grown in cultures of monkey kidney tissue; this 
means we are dependent on the costly import of 
monkeys from India, In Dr. Salk's laboratory and 
elsewhere researchers are Studying the vaccine it- 
self, It is not yet 100% effective; no vaccine is. 
Some scientists believe ultimate protection may 
come from a, live-virus vaccine, as opposed to the 
inactivated or dead virus used by Dr. Salk.’? Re- 
search into drugs to prevent polio also continues, 


POLIO IN 1955 


The Secretary of Health, Education & Welfare, 
Marion B. Folsom, reported Oct. 1, 1955, that 
preliminary findings in inoculation of 7,000,000 
children aged 5 to 9 showed 25 to 50% less polio 
than in non-vaccinated children. 

Polio-cases in the first 9 months of 1955 totaled 
28,018 or 19% under the Same period, 1954, ac- 


cording to U. S. Public Health Service. The polio 
attack rate in 1954 was 24 cases per 100,000 popu- 
lation, compared with 22.5 in 1953. A summer 
outbreak in Massachusetts affected 3,500, and the 
rate there rose to 69 per 100,000. Wisconsin was 
next, 61.5 per 100,000. New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Rhode Island and Nevada also reported more than 
the usual number of cases, President Eisenhower 
on Aug. 12 signed an act authorizing the Public 
Health Service to spend $30,000,000 to help the 
states buy Salk vaccine for free distribution to 
children and expectant mothers. 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION 


National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 120 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., in September, 1955, 
made its report for the full year 1954. During 
that year 38,741 cases of polio were reported, most 
of them in the 5 to 6 yr. group, with increases 
among adults, California, Michigan and Minne- 
sota were hardest hit, and received most of the 
$2,700,000 in emergency aid. Chapters of the 
Foundation spent $28,548,000 in aiding 74,000 polio 
patients in 1954, 24,000 of whom were stricken in 
that year. 

The Foundation supported the costly campaign 
to provide gamma globulin—GG—as temporary 
protection against paralytic polio. The first call 
came from St. Paul Island, north of the Aleutians 
in the Bering Sea, and a supply was sent by the 
U. S. Air Force. Large-scale inoculations with GG 
were provided in the U. S., giving protection as 
long as 8 wks. Local groups cooperated. This cost 
$15,000,000. 

Evaluation of the Salk vaccine required field 
trials in 217 areas of 44 states. The Foundation 
worked through 3,100 county chapters with local 
school and medical authorities. The results were 
judged at the University of Michigan under Dr. 
Thos, Francis, Jr., ch., Dept. of Epidemiology, 
while scientific workers in 27 laboratories tested 
110,000 blood samples drawn from vaccinated and 


unvaccinated. More than 144,000,000 separate - 


items of information were received and codified. 
The Foundation gave grants of $890,000 to the 
Univ. of Michigan center, $638,000 to the testing 
laboratories and $72,600 to 67 therapists who stu- 
died paralytic cases. The Foundation contracted 


with manufacturers for vaccine to be issued when 


approved in 1955. The March of Dimes of 1955 
was committed for $9,000,000 to pay for the spring 
vaccination program, S 

The Foundation reported that in 1954 its share 
of net proceeds from fund raising reached $39,726,- 
622, and its total receipts $42,275,508. It disbursed 
$24,802,145 for grants and appropriations for re- 
search to institutions and hospitals; gave $11,715,- 
267 for emergency aid to chapters for patient care, 
and after other deductions for services and ad- 
ministration had a balance of $1,658,648. 

The Foundation established its 13th respiration 
center and found success in freeing patients from 
tank respirators and other mechanical breathing 
aids. Training of physical therapists, nurses and 
vocational rehabilitation counselors is still a great 
need and calls for continued Support of profes- 
sional education. 

Officers include Basil O’Connor, pres.; John S. 
Burke, ch., executive committee; Raymond H. 
Barrows, executive dir., Dr. Hart E. Van Riper, 
dir., medical dept, 


TUBERCULOSIS 


In the first 6 mos. of 1955 deaths from tubercu- 
losis reached 7,970, or 9.8% per 100,000 population, 
according to the National Tuberculosis Assn. In 
its summary for 1954, issued in 1955, NTA said 
newly reported active cases were 78,592, as com- 
pared with 83,250, a decline of 5.6%. Actually the 
death rate has dropped 53% since 1950, but it 
began to slow down in 1954, The number of known 
active cases has dropped slightly, but the number 
of inactive cases requiring medical attention is 
increasing. There is a slight reduction in relapses. 

Despite these gains, the disease causes more 
deaths than all other infections and parasitic dis- 
@ases combined. The difficulty in eradicating 
sources of infection is finding the unreported car- 
riers. It is estimated that 400,000 Americans have 
active tb, but about 150,000 are unknown and 


spreading the disease. The battle to detect incip- 
ient tb has been aided greatly by the use, since 
1940, of miniature X-ray equipment and films, 
with mass surveys. 


Treatment had its first dramatic change in 1944 
with the coming of streptomycin; in 1948 came 
PAS—para-aminosalacylic acid—to be used with it, 
and in 1952 izoniazid. These drugs help stop spread 
of disease in the lungs and make lung surgery 
Practical. The drugs, however, have limitations; 
they do not kill the bacilli and are toxic in vary- 
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ing degrees. No sure cure for tb has been found. 

- Dr. James E. Perkins, managing director, NTA, 

reported that tests are being made by NTA and 
the Public Health Service to determine whether 
izoniazid can be used as a preventive to keep 
tuberculous children from developing tuberculosis 
meningitis. Until immunity is found, the search 
for unknown carriers of bacilli must be the chief 
safeguard against infection. The public must be 
informed of the constant necessity for chest X-rays 
and have access to them. Building up resistance 
is also important, and while nutrition is a factor, 
the precise elements of nutrition needed is not 
so clear. 

Drug therapy has led some hospitals to discharge 
their patients earlier than usual, to continue 
treatment at home. In some instances patients 
are not even hospitalized. NTA is not certain 
there is enough evidence to evaluate this practice. 
It believes hospitalization necessary for the good 
of patients and communities, until full results of 
‘the newer methods are known. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSN. 


National Tuberculosis Association, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y., is a voluntary movement 
against tuberculosis, expressed through NTA and 
its 3,000 state and affiliated local associations. 
Fifty-six constituent associations are linked with 
NTA by contract. The central office collects, 
analyzes and interprets facts about tb control, 
forms standards of research, supports research 
projects, reports on tests and treatment. It works 
with Public Health Service in mass X-ray surveys, 
helps meet community needs, awards fellowships. 
Its medical section is the American Trudeau So- 
ciety, and it finances also the Tuberculosis Nurs- 
ing Advisory Service of the National League for 
Nursing. The National Conference of Tuberculosis 
Workers is independent but affiliated with NTA. 
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The work is financed by the sale of Christmas 
, The 1954 sale for U. S. and possessions 
reached $24,670,202. Of this 94%, or $23,189,990 
was retained by state and local organizations for 
tb control in their areas. Of the 6% alloted to 
NTA, $339,031 was devoted to medical and social 
research for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1955. 
Officers include Edward T. Fagan, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., pres.; Dr. James E. Perkins, managing 
dir.; James G. Stone, exec. sec. 
The Will Ross Medal for 1955 was won by Fred- 
erick wore Glen Rock, N. J., former exec. 


AMERICAN TRUDEAU SOCIETY 


American Trudeau Society, founded 1905, has 
37 state and regional sections and a membership 
of 5,200, of whom more than 1,000 reside outside 
the U. S. President is Dr. H. Stuart Willis, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. All reputable physicians interested in 
tuberculosis and pulmonary diseases may become 
members. The society has committees on medical 
education, research, therapy, diagnostic standards 
and other pertinent topics, and studies occupa- 
tional diseases of the chest jointly with the 
American College of Chest Physicians and the 
Industrial Medical Assn. NTA spends 17% of its 
income on medical research and ATS decides on 
its allocation. For 1954-55 41 grants and 5 fellow- 
ships valued at $216,904 were approved. The 
American Review of Tuberculosis and Pulmonary 
Diseases ‘is the official publication of ATS and 
the repository of important reports on research. 


ADVICE TO THE PUBLIC 


Tuberculosis is infectious. No one is safe as 
long as there are persons with tb. Many do not 
know they have it, and therefore are a danger to 
everyone. Get your own chest X-rayed. Support 
chest X-rays for your community. 


HEART DISEASES’ 


Early in 1955 the American Heart Assn. and its 
affiliates, in conjunction with the National Heart 
Institute of the U. S. Public Health Service, con- 
ducted a campaign to alert the public and inform 
physicians about rheumatic fever and its conse- 
quences. Films, booklets and discussion guides 
were prepared to warn that prompt treatment of 
streptococcal infecticns is necessary to prevent 
initial attacks of rheumatic fever. Safeguards also 
must be prepared against recurrence, which in- 
creases the danger of damage to the heart. Peni- 
cillin and other antibiotics have been found useful 
in treatment and prevention of infections, and 
prophylaxis ‘against strep infection is necessary 
throughout life for those who have had rheumatic 


feyer. USE FOR ANTIBIOTICS 


¢ 
AHA sent the latest medical information on 
techniaues of prevention to more than 100,000 
physicians and 1,500 health officers; 4nd has~this 
available to others. To achieve the goal of elim- 
inating all streptococci from the throat, vital to 
the prevention of initial attacks, the statement 
recommends that dosages of penicillin and other 
antibiotics be adeauate against streptococci for 
10 days even where infection apparently is ‘‘cured’’ 
in a day or two. Advocated for the first time is 
use of long acting intramuscular benzathine peni- 
cillin G both for prevention of recurrences and 

treatment for acute streptococcal infections. 

Stop Rheumatic Fever educational materials are 


available from AHA, local heart associations and 
U. S. Public Health Service, Bethesda, Md. 

A booklet, Now You Can Protect Your Child 
Against Rheumatic Fever, suggests calling a doc- 
tor if some of these danger signals are present: 
Did the sore throat come on suddenly? Does your 
youngster complain that his throat hurts most 
when he swallows? Does it hurt below the angle 
of his jaw when you press there gently with your 
fingers? Are the glands swollen? Does. he have a 
fever? (Usually a ‘strep’ infection brings on a 
fever between 101° and 104°.) Does your-child 
complain of headache? Is he nauseated? Has he 
vomited? Has he been in contact with anyone 
who has had scarlet fever or a sore throat? 


AMERICAN HEART ASSN. 


American Heart Association, 44 East 23 St., New 
York, N. Y., Dr. Irvine H. Page of Cleveland, 
pres., has 56 affiliated heart associations with ap- 
proximately 350 chapters _and 25,000 members— 
physicians and laymen. During the 1955 Heart 
Fund campaign, more than $13,500,000 was raised 
of which 25% went to national ha. In 1954, AHA 
raised $11,330,195 and the national ha. received 
from all sources $2,777,164 of which $1,427,911 was 
utilized for support of research projects. In all, 
AHA and its affiliates have invested more than 
$13,000,000 in research since 1948. Bruce Barton, 
New York is ch. of the board-ef directors; Rome 
A. Betts is exec. dir. 


CANCER 


In 1953 and 1954 the public was intensively in- 
terested in the relation of smoking to lung cancer; 
in 1955 the Salk vaccine for polio took the stage. 
But the search for the cause of cancer and means 
of halting it went on without a pause in the lab- 
oratories and hospitals of the nation. As the 
American Cancer Society reported: In the chemical 
field scient: have found scores of promising 
compounds that have the basic qualities of se- 
lectively poisoning cancer cells, or starving them 
out, or disarranging chemical balances to halt 
cell growth. They are probing the role of hor- 
mones in cancer causation and their effectiveness 
in treatment. They are using new ways to bombard 
cells with X-rays, electrons, radiation and isotopes. 
They are trying to train viruses to attack cancer, 
and studying the natural defences against cancer, 
in order to fortify them. 

The earlier cancer is detected and treated, the 
greater the hope of cure. Today the public shows 


greater familiarity with the 7 danger signals and 
is alert. The number of persons who have had 
examinations for detection has risen from 14% 
in 1948 to 31% in 1955. 

The 7 danger signals are: any sore that does not 
heal; a lump, or thickening, in the breast or else- 
where; unusual bleeding or discharge; any change 
in a wart or mole; persistent indigestion or diffi- 
culty in swallowing; persistent hoarseness or 
cough; any change in normal bowel habits. 

Smoking has been openly called the chief cause 
of lung cancer, although studies also are being 
made of air pollution by automobile exhausts and 
fumes from factories. At the annual meeting of 
the American Medical Society in Atlantic City in 
June, 1955, Dr. E. Cuyler Hammond and Dr. 
Daniel Horn, director and asst. director of statisti- 
cal research for the American Cancer Society, 
analyzed 32 mos. of study of lung cancer. They 
reported their earlier findings have been con- 
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&s among non-smokers. In 1954 about 20,000 men 
died of lung cancer. - 


cer Society, concluding that evidence pointed not 
to a single cause, but to numerous industrial 
atmospheric air-pollutants as in great part re- 
sponsible for cancer, and that data suggest ‘“‘that 
cigaret smoking is not a major factor” and did 
not have a predominant role in the increase of 
lung cancer. Dr. Paul Kotin of the Univ. of South- 
ern California said not everybody who has lung 
cancer has smoked, but all have breathed polluted 
air 


Dr. Cornelius Rhoades, head of Sloan-Ketter- 
ing Institute snd Memorial Center, New York, 
reported for the Institute that “the conclusion 
is inescapable to me and to my associates that a 
Teal relationship exists between the long, con- 


national program of 
year Congress increased its 
000 to $21,737,000. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


American Cancer Society, Inc., 521 West 57th 
St., New York, N. ¥., is the national organization. 
In 


eee possessions 
over $24,000,000, an increase of nearly $3,000,000 
over the 1954 collections. 

Officers include Walter J. Kohler, ch., of the 
board; James S. Adams, vice ch., Howard C. 
Taylor, Jr., pres., 1954-55, and Dr. C. V. Brindley 
pres. 1955-56; Mefford R. Runyon, exec. vice 
pres. Dr. Chas. S. Cameron, medical and scientific 
dir. 


Other Health Agencies 


Eye-Bank for Sight Restoration, Inc., 210 East 
64th St., New York, N. Y., supplies eye-tissue 
for the blind and supports research and training. 
Human eyes may be willed for transplantation. 

National Assn. for Mental Health, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York, N. ¥., supports mental health 
clinics, training of personnel, research and public 
education with voluntary contributions averaging 
$1,250,000 annually. 


National Nephrosis Foundation, Inc., 143 E. 35th 


St., New York, N. ¥ ports clinics, research 
ephrosis 


projects and studies in childhood n and 
allied kidney disorders. Nephrosis Foundation of 
New York New Jersey has hq at 140 W. 58th 


St., New York, N. ¥. ; 
United Cerebral Palsy, 369 Lexington Ave., New 


York, N. ¥., has 325 affiliates and supports studies 
= — understanding of and 
a 


cerebral iy 
neurological conditions. In 1954 its grants 
totalled $500,000. 


Medical Research Summary 


Source: Science Service 


Intimate kissing was reported responsible for 
infectious mononucleosis. 

A new are Mg speed recovery from mumps 
was found in e streptococcus germ ~ enzymes, 
Streptokinase and streptodornase. 

For persons who have trouble wearing false 
teeth, a way to anchor the lower ones directly 
to the jawbone was developed. 

Successful pap pentanon of the thyroid gland 
from’ the neck of the 21-day-old baby immediately 
after its death to the groin of a 29-year-old 
woman was reported. 

Evidence that human beings develop immunity 
to syphilis after penicillin treatment, suggesting 
the possibility of vaccination, was obtained. 

Whether or not a mole is malignant can be 
determined by a simple radio-activity test, it was 
announced. 

A frozen human semen bank was successfully 
established experimentally. 

The first skin bank in a civilian hospital storing 
cadaver skin for burn victims was established. 

New drug for gout and rheumatoid arthritis 
was found in chemical produced in body from 
phenylbutazone and made synthetically. 

Two partially synthetic steroid drugs, meta- 
cortandralone and metacortandracin, were reported 
proméins in arthritis and in relieving pain due to 
ronchial asthma and swollen lung tissue. 

Fluorohydrocortisone, synthetic hormone 10 to 
50 times more active than the natural one, was 
reported useful for treating Addison's disease and 
for diagnosing degree of adrenal gland function 
and distinguishing between adrenal gland cancer 
and oyer-stimulation ef the adrenals by the pitui- 
tary gland in the head. 

Success was reported in stopping bad nose bleeds 
by injections of estrogen, or female hormone. 

Apparatus for taking X-ray pictures at an 
exposure of one-thousandth of a second instead 
of the usual one-sixtieth, was expected to be 


useful in taking X-ray pictures of the heart and 
its blood vessels. 

A chemical basis for itching was found in 
protein-splitting enzymes called proteases. 

A human kidney transplanted from one identical 
twin to another functioned well for more than 9 
months. Longest previous survival was 544 mos. 

Radioactive potassium was used to study chemi- 
cal activity of the heart muscle. 

The heart was found to have two zones, with 
severe disease of the inner one failing to show 
on _ the electrocardiogram. 

Camoform was reported promising in amebic 
ee DL and the non-dysentery form of the 

ease. 


Adrenal glands hormones were reported life- 
pode for patients in shock after acute heart 
attacks. 


Tonsils and similar glands in the small in- 
testines Known as Peyer’s patches were pinpointed 
as primary sites of polio infection. 

Tests were started of a weakened live virus 
throat swab to protect against poliomyelitis. 

The paralytic process in polio was reported 
halted in 48 -hours instead of 5 to 7 days by 
has of the anti-inflammation enzyme, 

ypsin. 

Successful tests of a vaccine against type 3 APC 
virus, cause of a common-cold-like illness. with 
hope for extensive trial in military recruits of a 
vaccine against 3 types of APC virus were 
announced. 

Benzpyrene was incriminated as the probable 
lung cancer agent in both cigarets and city but 
not rural air. 


New antibiotics, or mold remedies, announced 
were: Soframycin, Rovamycin, Eulicin, streptoly- 
digin, rubidin, streptonivicin, Actinomycin 


CG 
Vancomycin, penicillin V, Amphotericins A and B, 


thiostrepton, Albamycin, Synergistin, catho: cin, 
and Ramnacin. = 
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Science Service, 1719 N St., N.W., W: 


search for the Westi 
between scientists an 


ashington, D. C., is an educational insti hat furnis! 

scientific information, promotes the Dalences Clubs, of tution that furnishes 

house Science scholarships, a 
en. It provides newspapers with wir 


of America, conducts the annual science talent 


nd in many activities acts as an agency of liaison 


e and mail reports of scientific de- 


la: 
velopments and issues Selence News Letter, a weekly Chemistry, a pea and other publications. 


Science Clubs of America stimulates amateur interest in science, 


on 

and school clubs may affiliate without cost. There are now over 15,000 affiliated, with about 300,000 
members. The organization administers the National Science Fair held annually in cooperation with 
newspapers in leading cities. Each ha 40 contestants in the science talent search are invited to 


Washington, D. C., for the Science 


The following summary was prepared by 


ASTRONOMY 


A true radio star, first observed radio source of 
stellar size, was discovered at the north boundary 
of the constellation Hydra. 

Jupiter was found to be the source of radio noise 
pathurats, the first planet known to act as such 

source. 

Discovery was reported of the star with smallest 
known mass, only one-twelfth that of the sun. 

The largest star in the universe, A pha Herculls, 
was reported to be 200,000 times th diameter of 
our sun. 

Observations made during the lunar eclipse of a 
stellar radio source indicated that the moon’s 
atmosphere is less than a trillionth as dense as 
the earth’s at sea level. 

A sky survey with a large radio telescope dis- 
closed 1,936 heavenly sources sending ou radio 
waves, 500 of which have known positions. 

Volcanoes on Mars were reported to erupt as fre- 
quently as those on earth: they were thought to 
explain the origin of strange gray clouds billow- 
ing from the surface. 

Constellations of blue stars in the Large Cloud 
of Magellan contain a few stars more than 200,- 
000 times as bright as our sun. 

The U.S. Naval Observatory moved its 40-inch 
telescope to Flagstaff, Ariz.; a new astronomical 
observatory was under construction near Phila- 
delphia, and two major observatories teamed up 
to study solar radiation. 

The Icngest eclipse of the sun with the longest 
Rerice ot totality since 717 A.D. occurred on June 

Wine comets were reported during the year, one 
of which was a rare split comet that appeared 
almost like a double star. Two were visible to the 
naked eye. - 

Plans were completed for construction of a 
national radio telescope with a 120-foot saucer. 

The first section of the Sky Atlas, product of 
the National Geographic-Palomar Observatory 
Sky Survey that has been going on since 1949, was 
published in July at Palomar Observatory, Calif. It 
disclosed the first 200 sky charts, 
stars and galaxies photographed by the 48-in. Big 
Schmidt telescope, some of the! 600,000,000 light 
years away. One light year is about 6 
million miles. The Atlas will be completed in 1956 
and will contain 1,758 photomaps. The price per 
copy, covering only printing costs, is $2;000. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Changes and discoveries, as reported, include: 

New species of plants created by irradiation of 
the parents with atomic bombardment. 

Atomic particle radiation was used to induce 
hereditary changes’in. plants to make them im- 
mune to certain diseases. 

Penicillin’s germ-killing power was not wholly, 
responsible for its ability to step up the growth of 
pigs; it is one or more products from the break- 
down of penicillin when it is no ‘longer effective 

"as an antibiotic. 

Tobacco mosaic and cucumber mosaic viruses 
were inhibited by a chemical extract from the seeds 
of plants. 

A gas-filled X-ray tube and a total reflection 
camera, were combined to form a new instrument 
for studying small viruses and protein molecules. 

Tar from both machine-smoked and naturally- 
smoked cigarettes was found to cause cancer-like 


tumors on plants. 
A chemical \(3-C1-IPC) was found to stop the 
sprouting of red potatoes and reduce rotting. 
After exposure to atomic radiation, potatoes 
were found to keep for a year at 48°F. 
Green plants were found to luminesce like fire- 
flies, though on & small scale, and a substance was 
repared in the laboratory that may be identical 
the chemical that makes plants give off light. 
A plant growth regulator gave promise of wip- 
ing out poison ivy and other pest plants and was 
observed to cause albinism in the plants on 
which it is applied. 
Chemicals were found that produce degenera- 


alent Institute, where scholarships are awarded. 
Science Service, Watson Davis, Director. 


tive arthritis and bone, joint and artery changes 
in rats, leading to hope of reversing the changes. 

Antibodies to all three types of polio were found 
in blood serum of cows. 

Ordinary smallpox vaccination was found to stop 
a plague of mouse pox, technically termed infec- 
tious ectromelia. 

‘A bacterium that thrives on the deadly poison 
potassium cyanide was discovered. 

DDT and also aldrin, dieldrin and endrin were 
found to be highly toxic to game birds, either kill- 
ing adults or interfering with the hatching or 
survival of chicks. 


CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 


Crystals were formed of a highly purified polio 
virus, removing a little of the mystery surround- 
ing viruses; the crystal has a rectangular box 
shape with a triangular pyramid on each hand. 

An improved model of the streaming bire- 


fringence apparatus accurately measured the length 


of giant elongated molecules such as those in 
certain viruses. 

An infectious yirus was created in the labora~ 
tory by putting together a protein and a nucleic 
acid, neither in itself infectious. 

A new atomic battery has a hot core of radio- 
active polonium that acts on 40 thermocouples to 
produce electric energy. : 

A button-sized Panter) delivers constant-voltage 
eee for 2 years through use of indium as 
anode. 

An engine powered by solar heat was designed 
to pump water. 

A battery charged by the sun’s rays was used 
experimentally to power @ transistor radio set. 

‘An atomic light source which can continue for 
years resulted from pombardment of phosphors by 
particles from radioactive strontium 90. 

Five major atomic power reactor projects were 
under construction in 1955; atomic engines pow- 
ered the submarines USS Nautilus and USS Sea 
Wolf, and two prototype submarine power planis 
were put to use. 

_ Measurement of the speed of ultrasonic sound 
passing through liquid organic chemicals provided 
a new tool for chemical analysis. 

A solar cooker was devised with a covering of 
reflecting plastic that folds up like an umbrella 
for carrying but opens to concentrate the sun’s 
rays for cooking. 

Soaking in water was found to protect living 
tissues from radiation injury. 

Elements 99 and 100 were named einsteinium and 
fermium to honor two great scientists who died 
within the year. Element 101 was produced in 
small quantity (17 atoms) and named mendelevium 
for the Russian scientist. 

Radio waves from heavenly sources were found 
to show absorption lines just as does light from 
stars, providing astronomers with a new yardstick 
for measuring distances within the Milky Way. 

New and economical processes of recovering 
uranium from ore were announced; kerosene is 
used in one process and the other makes use of 
jon exchange resins in the form of plastic beads. 

A new type of experimental transistor-set a high 
frequency record, reversing current from positive 
to negative more than a billion times a second. 

Boron nitride, an ivory-like substance, proved 
similar to graphite in resistance to acids but hav- 
ing high electrical resistivity. 

An inquiry into the possibility of danger from 
atomic radation to life on earth was begun by the 
National Academy of Sciences. 

Protons, hearts of hydrogen atoms, were polar- 
ized, an atomic physics achievement equivalent 
ae Hers Sah ges to the discovery of polarization of 

ght. 

One of the last gaps in the middle of the list 
of radioactive forms of common metals was filled 
by the identification of manganese 53. 

Nucleic acids and cholesterol were synthesized 
from simple acetic compounds, 

The complete structure of the ACTH molecule 
was determined, and each of the 39 amino acids 
contained was identified. 

Amino acids, basic stuff of life, were produced 
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sending electric charges through 
apr ctmeaubove similar SS that of the primitive 
eart 


th. 

A method was reported for achieving lower 
temperatures than ever before possible by causing 
atomic nuclei to absorb energy from the motion 
of Stone ee they are released from a strong 
may eld. 

Pitamonis were made artificially by combining 
enormous pressure with temperatures of over 
5000°F.; garnets were made from mineral horn- 
blende on the same press. 

A key building block of living matter, carbamyl 

hosphate, involved in the building up of urea and 
the nucleic acids, was discovered and synthesized. 

The male sex hormone, testosterone, was syn- 
thesized directly from simple coal tar chemicals. 

A new concept, the ‘‘geon,’’ or gravitational-elec- 
tromagnetic entity, tying together the familiar 
effects of both forces, was. developed. 

A crystalline chemical, stevioside, from the 
leaves of a wild Paraguayan shrub, was found to 
be 300 times as sweet as sugar and a cyclic com- 
ponent attached to stevioside offered promise of 
becoming a raw material for cortisone-like com- 
pounds for use against arthritis. 

Better fuels including improved gasoline were 
extracted from crude petgolenm by using the 
common chemical urea trap “‘straight chain” 
molecules. 

Technetium was found useful in the construc- 
tion of atomic reactors. 

Molten metallic sulfides were found to conduct 
electricity as does an ordinary wire. 

New chemical understanding of how the evolu- 
tion of the stars can build light elements into 
heavier ones was derived from information about 
isotope transformation in recent studies of fusion 
reactions. 

Radioactive beryllium 7 was found created in the 
upper air by bombardment of cosmic rays on atoms 
of nitrogen and oxygen. 

Through creation of the anti-proton in the 
University of California bevatron, it was shown 
that this particle actually exists and that an- 
nihilation of matter would result from the collision 
of the anti-proton with a proton. 

ENGINEERING AND TECHNOLOGY 

New devices and discoveries, as reported, include: 

A liquid form of nylon. 

A loudspeaker with a 4-mile range. 

_ tiny radio transmitter powered solely by 
voice, 

“r postage-stamp size battery to power a defense 


evice. 
A missile guided to its target by heat waves 
from the target, 

A torpedo with transistors that reached the 
target through sound waves in the water. 

Paper from synthetic fibers, including nylon, 

Paper from glass fiber; used in cigarets; it 
doesn’t burn, but holds the ash. 

A process for coating steel automobile parts 
with aluminum, to prevent corrosion. 

A process for making gasolines of more than 
100-octane for high compression engines. 

An automatic device for calling elevator floors, 
based on tape and loud speakers. 

Rubber vulcanized without heat or sulfur by 
exposing experimental rubber to short gamma rays 
from cobalt 60. 

A tiny shock-proof radio transmitter mounted 
Pee meter projectiles to measure their ro- 
ation, 

Thousands of simultaneous telephone conversa- 
tions transmitted in a single two-inch pipe over 
long distances with the use of waves of 35,000 to 
75,000 megacycles. 

Television signals and 12-channel telephone con- 
versations transmitted through space for 200 miles 
a Mouy relay stations, using ultra-high frequen- 
cies. 

A system to broadcast color television programs 
without a camera. 

A tiny ceramic vacuum tube making ultra-high 
frequency television channels more practical, 

An experimental color television receiver ‘that 
projects images on a cabinet screen. 

A “traveling wave’’ television antenna, consisting 
of a pipe with thin slots cut in it, emitting a 
circular wave with no Bape. 

New lubricants for extremely low temperature 
service in turbojet engines, made from one of 
the major constituents of turpentine. 

Silicone rubber in a new tire for supersonic aire 
craft, to withstand temperatures above 500°F, 

Intense heat of over 2800°F. produced in a small 
furnace the size of a. waste basket. 

A. silicone-modified enamel for coating of elec- 
trical wires to make possible smaller electric motors 
with greater power. 

A midget radio transmitter operating on power 
from the sun’s rays converted into electricity by 
selenium converter. 

A new method of radio propagation at very 


b0e to 1,200 miles. 
Glass. 20ds FN int Secyeraai rene oe ee ’ 
millime’ radio ° 3 
devices new models of automobiles: 
sueludine aetee belts, e pad on 


energy-absorbing 
dash, pve Mean hes on doors, and re- 
cessed s wheel post. 


. ashington, “ Cc 
. S._ Patent Office, W: ae} ak 
fubaiates copies of patents for a fee. The number 
of the egrets = given in parentheses. Patents of 
jude: 
ie aise emits a whistle when a tire has a 


ding lobeline sulphate and an anti- 
in capsules, pills or gum. 


ting 
: ee and ed controlled by batteries 
at the waist. (2,705, 

A table under a military tank which can 
be lowered to scrape dirt and on which the tank 
can turn. (2,705,378) 

A device for tying square knots for splicing 
broken wires of a wire recorder. (2,705,656) 

A patent for an automatic choke, a ‘“mechanism 
for controlling the starting and operation of 
internal combustion engines,” first applied for in 
1932, now granted General Motors Corp., which 
bought it from the inventors, Peter J. and 
Clarence H. Jorgensen. (2,705,484) 

U. S. Patent Office, May 18, issued a patent on 
a nuclear reactor to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. The invention was made by the late 
Enrico Fermi and Leo Szilard, scientists of the 
University of Chicago, where the first chain re- 
action was touched off Dec. 2, 1942. Licenses for 
industrial use of nuclear reaction will be issued 
under this patent. (2,708,656) 

The Norden bombsight, kept under security 
wraps for more than 32 years. (2,703,932) 

A writer that types out words or whole 
phrases when a code letter is pressed. (2,717,686) 

An atomic clock, accurate to one second in 
100,000,000, based on the constant, natural vi- 
bration frequency of atoms in ammonia or other 
molecules. (2,699,503) 

The world’s largest sun furnace, located in the 
French Pyrenees. (2,707,903) 

A method for separating man-made curium 
and americium from the rare-earth elements of 
the lanthanide series. (2,711,362) 

A continuous fluidized process for making low- 
boiling titanium tetrachloride from difficult ores. 
(2,701,179. 2,701,180) 

A propeller-driven motor vehicle for use on 
ice or packed snow, but adaptable for land or 
water use. (2,705,935) 

A flying submarine with marine propeller and 
engine for use in the water, and wings and jet 
engines for travel in the air. (2,720,367) 

A water ski that will hold’ the skier up on 
water even when he is not in motion. (2,716,246) 

A brake shoe that automatically reverses an 
airplane’s propellers for a fast stop when a saddle 
on the plane contacts a deck plate on a carrier’s 
landing strip. (2,716,009) 
ae Sante thet cen Le: abe se for ae 

without adjustment o: ome 4) ances. 
(2,707,675) " tad t : Pe 

n improved metho or preparing hydrazine, 
chemical used in rocket fuels. (2,710,248) 

An improved earplug that not only stops noise 
from reaching the eardrums, but maintains a 
eae Pressure eee as ean the two sides 
(0) e eardrum, effective against low frequen 
noise. (2,719,523) =e 

A glass window that yicids instead of shattering 

on. (2,721,157) 
A collapsible steering wheel that gives when a 
55) 


A vertical take-off airplane of the class nick- 


A pod-like escape capsule for oe of pe 
Tops on water. 


ae Tadio-fadar missile control apparatus a 
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Seven Year Itch...... 


Songs and Impressions 


PLAY PRODUCED BEFORE OCT. 1, 1954, CLOSED OR CONTINUING AFTER DEC. 1, 1955 
*Still running Dec 1, 1955; M designates Musical play; Stars listed appeared in original cast 


Tom Ewell, Vanessa Brown |Aug WMastial 25 Wo o0s to tuas an. 20,1954) 405 
Can-Can (M)........--+-- an. 15, 1955) 
; ot 1, 1954| 276 
Tea and Sympath: Sept J le C Pe . 27. 
ei hens 5 Ov. ” 1954 
es. Ker John Kerr |June kK , : P 
Comedy in c(M);...|Oct. 2, 1953] 804*||Anniversary Waltz. . «cid Apr. 7, 1954) 61 
_ Victor Borge rote = ie, Macdonald |Sept. 24, 1955 
ee By The Beautiful Sea (M).|Apr. 8, 1954) 270 
David Wayne, John —— Booth, Wilbur . 27, 1994 
F 
' The Pajama Game (M)...|May 13, 1954 648* 
The Solid Gold Cadillac. John itt, Janis Palge, y. * 
Josephine Hull, Loring Eddie F 
RninEeeeee sr rp en abe |S Dene Charles 27 - aie? Sept. 15,1954) 155 
Kismet mi) Pere en 
Morrow * FS er ote Walken: See, 23, re: 60 
‘ov. 
Oh, Men! Oh, Women!...|Dec. 17, 1953 The Boy Friend (M)...... Sept. 30, 1954| 485 
Franchot Tone, Betsy von|Nov. 13, 1954 Julie Andrews, John Hewer|Nov. 26, 1955) 
PLAYS PRODUCED OCT. 1, 1954, TO DEC. 1, 1%5 
Play Stars Opened Run 
, —1954— 
Bines, Ballads and Sin-Songs (M)....- Libby Holman.......--.---s0-0--- sree ee Oct. 4 12 
‘Rec Figure......---6---++-++- Geo Johnson, Percy Waram....------- Oct. 7 117 
On Your Toes (M) “lVera Zorina, Bobby Van....-..-----+-+++9° Oct. 11 64 
- Oct. 12 55 
Oct. 13 101 
Oct. 14 23 
Oct. 20 149 
Oct. 21 100 
Oct. 27 30 
The Rainmaker.....-..-------+---- Oct. 29 124 
Spanarilie be SY 5 Sie sien Bos vikecs tie Bes Alfred Lunt, Nov. 3 150 
anny (M).. =e - nese neers rests Ezio Pinza, Walter Slezak Nov. 450* 
The es Si pag Cea. . Barbara Bel Nov. 17 22 
Abie’s Rose. . “\Ludwig Donath, Anna Ap Nov. 18 20 
Ww Breakfast “""lLee Grant, Harvey Lembeck Nov. 21 113 
Eek ETE a oy ee ee ae Alice Ghostley, Jack Cassidy .-| Nov. 23 48 
One Eye Closed.......--+---+-++++- Haila Stoddard, Tom Helmore Nov. 24 3 
Mrs. Patterson (M)..--.------+---*> Eartha Kitt, Enid Markey Dec. 310 i 
the Trail (MD... -..-----+--+-+-- irra Petina, Robert Wrigh Dec. 2 8 ; 
The Bad Seed....--------ee-rr eee’ Nancy Kelly, Patty McCormack Dec. 326 
ies and Lovers. ...--------+-- Denis , Sheila Bond Dec. 13 344 T 
Witness for the Prosecution... _|Francis L. Sulli Dec. 16 397* 
Portrait of a Lady.....------ “'Jennifer Jones, Douglas W: Dec. 21 4 
t aaa Woman Knows “\Helen Hayes, Kent Smith Dec, 22 15 
Black-Byed Susan.....--------+++- Vincent Price, Kay Medford Dec. 23 4 : 
Characterizations....-.----«----+- Ruth Draper, Paul Draper Dec. 26 24 : 
The Saint of Bleecker Street (M)....|Gloria Lane, David Poleri Dec. 27 92 
The Flowering Peach..---.----+- ""\Menasha Skuinik, Berta Dec. 28 135 
Die et ae rn ee ee Viveca Lindfors, Eugenie Leontovich Dec. 29 284 
House of Flowers (M)..------------ Pearl Bailey, Juanita Hall Dec. 30 181 
y —1955— 
The Fourposter....-.------- _.-\Jessica Tandy, Hume Cropyn....--.. +--+ Jan. 5 23 
The Doctor’s Dilemma. _.-|Geraldine tg ey Roddy McDowall.....- Jan. 11 48 
Festival.....--------- ie .| Jan. 18 23 
The Time of Your Life. Jan. 19 15 
The Grand Prize...-.------------- Jan. 21 
Plain and Fancy (M)..------------ Jan. 27 365* 
The Wisteria Tree..-------------*" Feb. 15 
Southwest Corner...----------+-*+? Feb. 36 
e nrg Neato Hours...------- Feb. 10 212 
Tonight in Samarkand.....- Feb. 16 283 
The Wayward Saint.....- Feb. 17 21 
The Dark is t En Feb. 23 69 
Silk Stockings (M).-.------ Feb. 24 319* 
Bus Stop....----.---: Mar. 314* 
Cat on # Hot Tin Roof. Mar. 24 288* 
Once Over Lightly....---------+++- LF on ard Apr. 3 22 
Three For Tonight (M)...--------- Marge and Gower Champion, Harry Belafonte Apr. 86 
Champagne Complex...--------*--* Cook, John Dall......-| Apt. 12 23 
Cotte Aweigh (M4) 176 
All in One....-- YC Se AE a I : 46 
{nherit the Wind.» 240* 
The Honey8..-..------1+--0"" on 
Damn Yankees....--------++--*7"" 241* 
Once Upon a Tailor...------------- Oscai 8 
Seventh Heaven....------------""* 44 
Almost Crazy... ------+-+erserrr 16 
Catch A Star....----------7-+7 07°" 23 
MI es ern Os Tae ee ee eth + ° 15 
Henry IV, Part I...-------+-++-** 15 
A Day by the Sea...------- 24 
anh rae ps aaa TOD WONIOS 8 arene epee eB Le ae 
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Play 


Joyce Grenfell Requests the Pleasure. 
The Carefree Tree..........., 05:5. 
Will Success Spoil Rock Huntef..... 
A Roomful of Roses............... 
No Time For Sergeants...........-. 
betes Gaitibonnc 

ourgeois Gentilhomme......... 
The Comedie eeahedics iS ce BR Re 


The Heavenly Twins 
Hatful of Rain 


United States—Plays; Opera Season 
Plays produced Oct. 1, 1954, te Dec. 1, 1955, continued 
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Opera Season, 1955-56 


OPERA IN U. S. A. 


A survey of operatic activities in the United 
States in 1955 was made by Opera News, published 
by the Metropolitan Opera Guild, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. It disclosed a tremendous amount of opera 
(amateur and professional) sung throughout the 
country. In addition to the major companies many 
smaller units are performing, and colleges and 
high schools are regularly producing standard 
works, In all-over 380 groups were giving one or 
more performances. 

New York had the largest representation, with 
53 groups accounted for. In addition to the 
Metropolitan and New York City Opera companies, 
the larger units included Amato, -with 164 per- 
formances of 12 operas; Community Opera, Inc., 
Juilliard School of Music, L. Petri Opera group, 
San Carlo Opera Co. Besides those mentioned in 
the following article there were regular opera 
Seasons by Cosmopolitan Opera Co., San Fran- 
cisco; Civic Qpera Assn., Santa Monica, Calif.; 
Greater Denver Opera Assn., Denver; Fine Art 
Opera Co,, Chicago; Kentucky Opera Assn., Louis- 
ville; New Orleans Opera House Assn., New Or- 
leans; Civic Opera Co., Baltimore; New England 
Opera Theatre, Boston, giving 55 performances in 
22 states; Midwest Opera Assn., St. Louis; Opera 
Assn., Chautauqua, N. Y.; the Empire State Festi- 
val at Ellenville, N. ¥.; Opera Under the Stars, 
Rochester, N. Y.; County Civic Opera Co., White 
Plains, N. ¥.; Grass Roots Opera Co., Raleigh, 
N. C., which gave 98 performances of 10 chamber 
works in 24 cities; Karamu Playhouse, Cleveland, 
O.; Opera Assn., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Lyric, 
Theatre, Dallas, Tex.;“ Civic Opera Assn,., Fort 
Worth, and Northwest Grand Opera Co., Seattle, 
Wash., touring. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA, NEW YORK 


The 7ist season of the Metropolitan Opera Assn., 
New York, N. Y. opened Nov. 14, 1955 and was 
scheduled to extend through April 14, 1956, with 
a total of 146 performances of 24 operas. The 
season opened with a new production of the Tales 
of Hoffman, in French, with Pierre Monteux con- 
ducting. The repertory of operas included Carmen, 
Don Pasquale, Lucia Di Lammermoor, Andrea 
Chenier, Faust, Cosi Fan Tutte, The Magic Flute 
(in English), Le Nozze Di Figaro, Boris Godunov, 


The Tales of Hoffman, La Boheme, Manon Lescaut, 
Tosca, Samson et Dalila, Fledermaus, Rosenkaya- 
lier, Aida, Un Ballo in Maschera, La Forza del 
Destino, Rigoletto, Il Trovatore, Lohengrin, Die 
Meistefsinger von Nuernberg and Parsifal. 

In observance of the 200th anniversary of Mo- 
zart’s birth, Bruno Walter was scheduled to return 
to the Metropolitan in January, 1956, to conduct 
a revival of The Magic Flute, staged by Herbert 
Graf, with new scenery and costumes by Harry 
Horner. The.English text of Ruth and Thomas 
Martin was to be used. The first production since 
1945-46 of the Donizetti opera-buffa, Don Pas- 
quale, served as the Metropolitan debut of the 
young American conductor, Thomas Schippers. Di- 
rector of the work, sung in Italian, was Dino Yan- 
nopoulos. 

Making their Metropolitan debuts during the 
1955-56 season were two baritones, Tito Gobbi and 
Hermann Uhde. Returning to the Opera House 
after varying absences were Mariquita Moll, Jussi 
Bjoerling, Giuseppe Di Stefano, Martial Singher 
and Theodor Uppman, 


Roster of Artists © 


The complete roster for 1955-56 follows: 

Sopranos—Licia Albanese, Lucine Amara, Nadine 
Conner, Lisa Della Casa, Victoria de los Angeles, 
Jean Fenn, Vilma Georgiou, Hilde Gueden, Mar- 
garet Harshaw, Laurel Hurley, Dorothy Kirsten, 
Heidi Krall, Maria Leone, Brenda Lewis; Virginia 
MacWatters, Zinka Malanov, Mariquita Moll, 
Patrice Munsel, Herva Nelli, Jarmila Novotna, 
Roberta Peters, Lily Pons, Delia Rigal, Eleanor 
Steber, Renata Tebaldi, Astrid Varnay, Shakeh 
Vartenissian, Thelma Votipka, Dolores Wilson, 

Mezzo-Sopranos and Contraltos—Marian Ander- 
son, Rosalind Elias, Herta Glaz, Martha Lipton, 
Jean Madeira, Mildted Miller, Elena Nikolaidi, 
Nell Rankin, Regina Resnik, Margaret Roggero, 
Rise Stevens, Blanche Thebom, Sandra Warfield. 

Tenors—Charles Anthony, Kurt Baum, Jussi 
Bjoerling, Giuseppe Campora, Gabor Carelli, Eu- 
gene Conley, Albert Da Costa, Mario Del Monaco, 
Alessio De Paolis, Giuseppe Di Stefano, Paul 
Franke, Giulio Gari, Thomas Hayward, Charles 
Kullman, James McCracken, Jan Peerce, Brian 
Sullivan, Set Svanholm, Richard Tucker, Cesare 
Valletti, Ramon Vinay, 


_————-—-__———S— 


Long Run Plays 
PLAYS IN NEW YORK 
Life With Father......... 3,213 | Hellzapoppin ......... -. 1,404 ) Ki 
Tobacco Road............. 3,182 | Angel Street |||). 1,295 ‘anne ie BN Sere Lee oe 
Abie’s Irish Rose.......... 2,327 | Lightnin’ ........ 1,291 | Kiss and Tell. 
Oklahoma! 02.00. 0.01100 2,246 | ‘The King and i’. ||”. 246 | ie Bie ee oo 
South Pacific’ )1/ 212112177 ,925 | Guys and Dolls |...) .*” 1,200 € Moon is Blue. .-....: 924 
iS Teh SURI | Con aa »775 | Mister Roberts............ 1,157 .| Cam-Can: 0 Soe aa 892 
Born Yesterday........... 1,643 | Annie Get Your Gun...._; 1,147 | Teahouse of the August 
Voice of the Turtle........ 558 | The Seven Year Itch...... 1,141 OIE ES site Reese ents 860 
Arsenic and Old Lace..... 1,444 | Pins and Needles........ ,108 |. Tea and Sympathy ...... 712 
PLAYS IN LONDON 

Chu Chin Chow.......... 2,238 | Oklahoma! ..........,.... 1,543 | Arsenic and L 
Blithe Spirlbes: ny.e52 nes 1,997 | Charley’s Aunt. ./ 1/1/2117: 466 | The Fetters: Water ae 1339 

orm’s Eye View......... 745 e Beggar’s Qpera....... 1,463 | Annie Get Your Gun... . 1,304 
Me and My Girl....... 1/646e) Our Boys, i145. .neean 1,362 | A Little Bit of Fluff... ..._ 1,241 
Together Again........... 1,566 | Maid of the Mountains... 1,352 | While the Sun Shines 1,154 


Arthur Budney, Walter Cassel, George Cehanoy- 
sky, Otto Edelmann, Tito Gobbi, Frank Guarrera, 
Clifford Harvuot, Osie Hawkins, Ralph Herbert, 
George London, Calvin Marsh, Robert McFerrin, 
Robert Merrill, Josef Metternich, Paul Schoefiler, 
Martial Singher, Hermann Uhde, Theodor Upp- 
man, Frank Valentino, Leonard Warren. 

Basses—Lorenzo Alvary, Salvatore Baccaloni, 
Fernando Corena, Lawrence Davidson, Dezzo Ern- 
ster, Jerome Hines, Nicola Moscona, Gerhard 
Pechner, Norman Scott, Louis Sgarro, Cesare 
Siepi, Giorgio Tozzi, Luben Vichey. 

Conductors and Guest Conductors—Dimitri Mi- 
tropoulos, Pierre Monteux, Bruno Walter, Fausto 
Cleva, Rudolf Kempe, Max Rudolf, Thomas Schip- 
pers, Fritz Stiedry. Associate conductors—Pietro 
Cimara, Tibor Kozma. Asst. Conductors—Jan 
Behr, Julius Burger, Otello Ceroni, Antonio Dell- 
*Orefice, Corrado Muccini, Martin Rich, Ignace 
Strasfogel, Victor Trucco, Walter. Taussig. 

Productions staged by Peter Brook, Desire De- 
frere, Herbert Graf, Tyrone Guthrie, Garson 
Kanin, Josef Mankiewicz, Cyril Ritchard, Margaret 
Webster, Dino Yannopoulos. 

Choreographer—Zachary Solov. Solo Dancer— 
Carmen de Lavallade. 

In its spring, 1955, tour, the Metropolitan gave 
58 performances in 16 cities, including Boston, 
Cleveland, Washington, Atlanta, Birmingham, 
Memphis, Dallas, Houston, Oklahoma City, Des 
Moines, Minneapolis, Bloomington, Ind., Lafayette, 
Ind., Chicago, Toronto, Ont., and Montreal, Que., 


Canada. 
Auditions of the Air 

The National Council of the Metropolitan, estab. 
1952 under the leadership of Mrs. August Belmont, 
is an auxiliary organization for promoting nation- 
wide interest in the Metropolitan. It holds regional 
auditions to prepare singers for the Metropolitan 
Auditions of the Air and expands the information 
work of the Central Opera Service. During 1955 
auditions were held in St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Dallas and Tulsa. These were to be repeated in 
1956, with the addition of auditions in Denver, 
Seattle, Atlanta and Cleveland. 

The $2,000 top prize in the 1955 Auditions of 
the Air was won by Louis Quillico, baritone, 
of Montreal, Que., Canada. Miss Madeline Cham- 
bers, soprano, White Plains, N. Y., won $1,250, 
and William Lewis, tenor, Tulsa, Okla., won $750. 

Special scholarships were won by Raymond R. 
Angelich, bass-baritone, and Albert Da Costa, 
tenor. The scholarships were awarded by the 
Fisher Foundation. 

The Metropolitan Opera Guild observed its 20th 
anniversary Nov. 2, 1955. 

Rudolf Bing is general manager of the Opera. 
Officers are Lauder Greenway, vice ch. of the 
board and ch. executive committee; Lowell Wal- 
mond, pres., Floyd W. Jefferson, vice pres.; S. 
Sloan Colt, treas., and Reginald Allen, secy. 

NEW YORK CITY OPERA CO. 

New York City Opera Co. presented two full 
seasons of opera, spring and fall, in 1955. The 
fall season, Oct.5 through Nov. 6, was the 24th 
of the company at the New York City Center of 
Music and Drama. It called for 34 performances 
of 14 operas. The novelty was William Walton’s 
opera, Troilus and Cressida, composed in 1954 and 
sung for the first time in London that year. An 
innovation was the production of The Golden 
Slippers by Tschaikovsky in an English version by 
Ruth and Thomas Martin. The New York City 
Opera Co. also used English versions of the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, Fledermaus, the Marriage of 
Figaro, Cinderella (Rossini), Love for Three Or- 
anges and the Bartered Bride. 

Operas performed in the original language were 
Madama Butterfly, La Boheme, Carmen, La 
Traviata, Cavalleria Rusticana and I Pagliacci. 

The company had the professional help of Wil- 
liam Walton, Margaret Webster and Nicolai Rem- 
isoff. Joseph Rosenstock was general director and 
John S. White assistant general director. Choreog- 
rapher was Ray “Harrison. The conductors and 
musical staff were: Emerson Buckley, Herbert 
Grossman, Everett Lee, Thomas P. Martin, Bertha 
Melnik, Joseph Rosenstock, Julius Rudel, Kurt 
Saffir. 

Artists were: 

Sopranos—Adele Addison, Peggy Bonini, Maria 
Teresa Carrillo, Emilia Cundari, Madeline Cham- 
bers, Phyllis Curtin, Ellen Faull, Jean Fenn, 
Marjorie Gordon, Mary LeSawyer, Eva Likova, 
Dolores Mari, Jacquelynne Moody, Mija Novic, 
Rosa Savoia. Beverly Sills, Frances Yeend. 
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 Baritones—Ettore Bastianini, John Brownlee, 
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Mezzo-Sopranos and Contraltos—Edith Evans, 
Irene Kramarich, Rosemary Kuhlmann, Gloria 
Lane, Margery MacKay, Margery Mayer. 

Tenors—Richard Cassilly, Jon Crain, Davis 
Cunningham, John Druary, Jack Harrold, Nor- 
man Kelley, Lloyd Thomas Leech, Ernest Mc- 
Chesney, Barry Morell, Rudolpf Petrak, Michael 
Pollock, Robert Rounseville, Luigi Vellucci, Earl 
William. 

Baritones and Basses—Donald Gramm, Bernard 
Green, Joshua Hecht, Leon Lishner, Thomas 
Powell, Arthur Newman, Louis Quilico, John 
Reardon, Jan Rubes, Lawrence Winters, Robert 
Rue; William Shriner, Yi-Kwei Sze, Richard 
Torigi, Richard Wentworth, William Wilderman. 

The New York City Opera Co. arranged for 22 
performances on its fall tour, 7 in Boston, 9 in 
Detroit, 2 in East Lansing, Mich., 4 in Cleveland. 
The repertory included La Boheme, Cavalleria 
Rusticana and I Pagliacci, Carmen, Cinderella, 
Die Fledermaus, Love for Three Oranges, Mar- 
riage of Figaro, Merry Wives of Windsor and 
Traviata. Tour began Nov. 7 and concluded Nov. 


27, 1955. 
LYRIC THEATRE, CHICAGO 

The Lyric Theatre, Chicago, expanded its sec- 
ond opera season from 3 to 5 weeks and found 
an enthusiastic reception. Between Oct. 31 and 
Dec. 3, 1955, it presented 13 standard operas, one 
masque and two ballets. Novelties were Puccini's 
Il Tabarro, not produced in Chicago since 1919; 
the new stage production of Lord Byron’s Love 
Letter (de Banfield), and Bellini’s I Puritani, 
with Maria Meneghini-Callas. The masque was 
Tl Ballo Delle Ingrate by Monteverdi and the 
ballets were Revanche and The Merry Widow. 
Other operas were Aida, Il Trovatore, La Boheme, 
Madama Butterfly, Rigoletto, Faust, Cavalleria 
Rusticana, L’Elisir d’Amore, L’Amore dei Tre Re, 
Un Ballo in Maschera. 

Artists included 5 stars of Milan’s La Scala: 
Maria Meneghini-Callas, Giuseppe Di Stefano, 
Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, Tito Gobbi and Rosanna 
Carteri; Also Renata Tebaldi, Jussi Bjoerling, 
Ettore Bastianini, Ebe Stignani, Dorothy Kirsten, 
Astrid Varnay, Teresa Stich-Randall, Leopold 
Simoneau, Gertrude Ribla, Carlo Bergonzi, Anita 
Cerquetti, Mariano Caruso, Robert Weede, William 
Wilderman, Richard Torigi, Claramae Turner, 
Gloria Lind, Lloyd Harris, Kenneth Smith, Law- 
rence White, Miles Nekolny, Hugh Thompson, 
Cesare Bardelli, Andrew Foldi, Eunice Alberts, 
Mignon Dunn, Peggy Bonini, Marilu Adams and 
Ardis Krainik. Conductors were Maestro Nicola 
Rescigno, artistic director, and Tullio Serafin. 
George Lawner was assistant to the artistic di- 
rector. 

The ballet group, under the direction of Ruth 
Page, had as guest artists, Alicia Markova, Vera 
Zorina, Oleg Briansky, Sonia Arova and Bentley 
Stone. Also dancing principal roles were Barbara 
Steele, Kenneth Johnson and Carol Lawrence. 

Stage directors were William Wymetal, Vladimir 
Rosing, Aldo Mirabella Vassallo, Hizi Koyke, and 
Richard Baldridge. Hassard Short was produc- 
tion supervisor for The Merry Widow. 

CINCINNATI 

Cincinnati Summer Opera Assn. held its 34th 
successful season June 25 to July 30, 1955, in the 
modernized Opera Pavilion in the Zoo, 26 per- 
formances. The operas were Aida, Carmen, La 
Boheme, Madama Butterfly, Faust, Lakme, Manon, 
Martha, Masked Ball, Rigoletto, La Traviata, and 
Turandot. Stars from leading opera companies 
participated, including, among others, Dorothy 
Kirsten, Eva Likova, Herva Nelli, Roberta Peters, 
Tomiko Kanazawa, Graciele Rivera; Cesare Bar- 
delli, Frank Guarrera, Lloyd Harris, Nicola Mas- 
cona, Frank Valentino, Wm. Wilderman; Jehn 
Alexander, Eugene Conley, Charles Kullman, Brian 
Sullivan, Virginio Assandri. Conductors and staff 
included Fausta Cleva, Marcel Frank, Mario Maz- 
zoni, Carlo Moresco, Nicholas Rescigno. Lydia 
Arlova was premiere danseuse and Lucien Prideaux 
choreographer. Robt. L. Sidell is managing di- 
rector and Raymond G. Nemo administrative di- 


rector. 
KANSAS CITY 

The Starlight Theater in the Kansas City, Mo., 
municipally-owned Swope Park, gave its 5th sea- 
son of musicals with 77 performances of 10 plays 
June to September. Attendance was in excess of 
450,000. South Pacific played to capacity for 2 
weeks and Guys and Dolls was another big hit. 
The repertory included Naughty Marietta, Babes 
in Toyland, Brigadoon, Bittersweet, Finian’s Rain- 
bow, Me and Juliet, and Wonderful Town. Richard 


| 
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Berger was production director and William M. 
Symon business manager. 
SAINT LOUIS 

St. Louis Municipal Opera gave its 37th season 
of summer light opera in its outdoor theater June 
10 to Aug. 28, with a total of 86 performances to 
679,662 patrons, two performances being omitted 
on account of rain. The success of the season 
made it unnecessary to call on the guarantors for 
financial support. Rain and cold weather in June 
held down the size of the audiences. Half of the 
season was termed the Rodgers and Hammerstein 
Stage Festival and included performances of 
South Pacific, The King and I, Carousel and the 
Rodgers and Hammerstein Concert, which ran 6 
nights. South Pacific was the bill for two weeks 
and called out the largest attendance, a total of 
157,474. Other musicals were The Merry Widow 
(10. nights), Brigadoon, Wonderful Town, The 
Vagabond King, Guys and Dolls, The Desert 
Song and Allegro. 3 E 

Among the artists who appeared in principal 
reles were Annamary Dickey, Stephanie Augustine, 
Joan Bowman, Lewis Bolyard, Bob Shaver, Mary 
Kreste, Robert Pagent, Oliver Cliff, Christine 
Mathews, Edwin Steffe, Walter Klavun, Ruth 
Lawrence, Terry Saunders, Peter Turgeon, Erik 
Rhodes, Norman MacKaye, Christine Palmer and 


Eugene Dorian. 
SAINT PAUL 
St. Paul Civic Opera Assn. opened its fall, 1955, 
season Oct, 20 with Madama Butterfly for 3 per- 
formances through Oct. 22. For 1956 it scheduled 
Kiss Me Kate, 3 performances, Jan. 12-14, and 
Annie Get Your Gun, 3 performances, Apr. 12-14. 
Leo Kopp is musical director, Phil Fein stage 
director and Edward A. Furni manager. Per- 
formances are given in the theater of the Munici- 
pal Auditorium, 
PITTSBURGH 
The 1955-56 season of Pittsburgh Opera opened 
at Syria Mosque, Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 3 with 
The Masked Ball with Herva Neli, Cesare Bar- 
delli, Rudolf Petrak and Margery Mayer in the 
principal roles. Ten performances constituted the 
season, with The Masked Ball Nov. 3 and 4, 
Otello Dec. 1 and 3, and the 1956 performances 
scheduled as follows: Carmen, Feb. 9 and 11; Don 
Pasquale, Mar. 8 and 10, and Madama Butterfly, 
Apr. 5 and 7. Leading roles were sung by Ramon 
Vinay, Rosa Savoia, Mildred Miller, Mary Martha 
Briney, Louis Roney, Wm. Shriner, Patrice Mun- 
sel, Davis Cunningham, Gerhard Pechner, Licia 
Albanese, Robt. Dean, Giulio Gari. General Di- 
rector is Richard Karp and the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony Ofchestra provided the music. 
SAN ANTONIO 
The Grand Opera Festival of San Antonio 
Symphony Orchestra for 1956 is the 14th annual 
production and was scheduled to open Feb. 4 
with Turandot, with Frances Yeend as Turandot; 
others in the cast are Valfrido, Richard Torigi, 
Geo. Tallone, Virginio Assandri, Lubia_ Albaneso 
and Ira Bowles. Other operas scheduled: Barber 
of Seville, Feb. 5, with Roberta Peters as Rosina, 
Bacalloni as Bartolo, Cesare Bardelli as Figaro 
and Valerido Patacchi as Basilio. Tosca, Feb. AY; 
with Eleanor Steber as Tosca, Richard Tucker as 
Cavaradossi, Robt. Weede as Scarpia and Bac- 
catoni as Sacristan; Faust, Feb. 12, with Dorothy 
Warenskjold as Marguerite, Nicola Moscona as 
Mephisto, Igor Goran as Valentino, Jussi Bjoer- 
ling as Faust, Emile Renan as Wagner, Frances 
Bible as Siebel and Ruth Thorsen as Marthe. 
Victor Alessandro is musical director; Anthony 
L, Stivanello stage director, Charles Stone and 
Ira Bowles are chorus masters. 
- PHILADELPHIA GRAND OPERA 
The new Philadelphia Grand Opera Company 
entered the 1955-56 season artistically and ma- 
terially strengthened. It represents a consolida- 
tion of the Philadelphia Civic and the Philadelphia 
La Scala companies and has received financial 
support from the City of Philadelphia, thus mak- 
ing possible a larger complement of great singers. 
The season opened at the Academy of Music Oct. 


13 with Rigoletto and the company performed 
Boheme Nov. 10 and Madama apt on Dec. 30. 


Jan. 11; Barber of Seville, Feb. 17; Cavalleria 
Rusticana and I Pagliacci Mar. 2; Aida Mar. 16. 

Stars included: 

Sopranos and Contraltos—Licia Albanese, Nadine 
Conner, Vivian Della Chiesa, Lisa DiJulio, Ellen 
Faull, Maria Gasi, Eva Likova, Virginia Mac- 
Watters, Margaret Roggero, Bidu Sayao, Claramae 
Turner, Sandra Warfield. 

Tenors—Kurt Baum, Eugene Conley, Jon Crain, 
Walter Fredericks, Jan Peerce, Robert Rounseville, 
Cesare Valletti, Ramon Vinay. : 

Baritones and Basses—Lorenzo Alvary, Cesare 
Bardelli, George Cehanovsky, Frank Guarrera, 
John Lawler, Nicola Moscona, Gerhard Pechner, 
Thomas Perkins, Giuseppe Valdengo. 

The staff of the new company is as follows: 
Anthony Terracciano, general manager; John 
Lawler,~-associate manager; Humbert A. Pelosi, 
production consultant; Giuseppe . Bamboschek, 
artistic director and-conductor; Desire Defrere and 
Anthony Stivanello, stage directors; Vernon Ham- 
mond, conductor; Angelo Bove, Jr., orchestra 
manager; William Sena, ballet master and chorog- 


rapher. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco Opera Co. gave its 33rd annual 
series of opera Sept. 15-Oct. 20, 1955, in War 
Memorial Opera House, presenting 25 performances, 
including 3 matinees for young people under the 
auspices of the San Francisco Opera Guild. Operas 
sung included Verdi’s Macbeth, which is rarely 
heard, Charpentier’s Louise and William Walton’s 
new Troilus and Cressida. Others were Aida, Der 
Rosenkavalier, Don Giovanni, Andrea Chenier, 
Le Coq d’Or, I Pagliacci, Lohengrin, Faust and 
Carmen. Artists and staff included: 

Sopranos and Contraltos—Licia Albanese, Janette 
Allen, Eleanor Avery, Frances Bible, Inge Borkh, 
Helen Carey, Rosanna Carteri, Peggy A. Covington, 
Margaret Cox, Jeannine Crader, Mattiwilda Dobbs, 
Elizabeth M. Garnier, Betty Gordon, Yvonne M. 
Gotelli, Katherine Hilgenberg, Sophie Karras, 
Dorothy Kirsten, Sybil Knapp, Jan McArt, Nell 
Rankin, Ruth Roehr, Margaret Roggero, Olga 
Ronec, Dolores San Miguel, Elisabeth Schwarz- 
kopf, Eileen Scott, Renata Tebaldi, Claramae 
Turner, Donna Walker, Dorothy Warenskjold, 
Maria West, 

Tenors—Virginio Assandri, William Booth, Gal- 
liano Daneluz, Alessio De Paolis, Walter Fredericks, 
Willis -Frost, Raymond Hammons, Carl Hague, 
Chris Lachona, Richard Lewis, Raymond Manton, 
Ernest McChesney, Jan Peerce, William Petersen, 
Joseph Petit, John Segale, Brian Sullivan, Richard 
Tucker, Roberto Turrini. 

Baritones and Basses—Lorenzo Alvary, Winther 
Andersen, Heinz Blankenburg, George Cehanovsky, 
Otto Edelmann, Paul Guenter, Colin Harvey, Ralph 
Herbert, Desire Ligeti, Cornell MacNeil, Dave Man- 
ning, Douglas Mayock, Pierce Murphy, Carl 
Palangi, Cesare Siepi, John Taylor, Giorgio Tozzi, 
Albert Turner, Vahan Toolatjan, Leonard Warren, 
Robert Weede, Alexander Welitsch. 

Artistic Director—Kurt Herbert Adler. Manager 
—Howard K. Skinner. Conductors—Kurt Herbert 
Adler, Ernesto Barbini, Fausto Cleva, Glauco 
Curiel, Otto Guth, Karl Kritz, Erich Leinsdorf, 
Jean Morel, Corrado Muccini, Uberto Zanolli. 


SAN FRANCISCO COSMOPOLITAN , 

Cosmopolitan Opera Co., San Francisco, Calif., 
announced its spring, 1956 season of 7 perform- 
ances of 8 operas to take place at War Memorial 
Opera House between Feb. 10 and Mar. 2. Operas: 
La Boheme, Cavalleria Rusticana, I Pagliacci, La 
Traviata, Il Trovatore, Barber of Seville and Car- 
men. Stars from the Metropolitan and New York 
City Companies include Bidu Sayao, Kurt Baum, 
Herva Nelli, Regina Resnik, Giulio Gari, Cesare 
Bardelli, Eva Likova, Robt. Rounseville, Davis 
Cunningham, Virginia MacWatters and Salvatore 
Baccaloni. Dario Shindell is general director. 
Carlo Moresco, conductor. 


Copenhagen's Tivoli Most Popular 


Tivoli, famous popular resort in the center of Copenhagen, Denmark, on Sept. 12, 1955, closed its 


112th season of 134 days, reporting a total attendance of 4,065,000, averaging over 30,000 a day. W 


hen 


Tivoli was first laid out it was in the out-skirts of the city; today the City Hall stands just beyond i 
boundary. Tivoli is a collection of restaurants, dance and concert halls, with eovocmsda tenon as 
visitors who love to linger beside tables, but it also makes concessions to self-service stands and floors 


for jitterbugs, 


Motion Pictures Produced During 1955 


Outstanding Motion Pictures Released in U. S. in 1955 


Selected by Alton Cook, Motion Picture Critic, New York World-Telegram and Sun 


Title . Released by | Stars 
AMERICAN 
African Lay Ls Se fT ae ors OKs ee fae & eon Documentary 
oe Day at Black Rock........--- ...\Spencer Tracy, Robert Ryan 
Battie ite, Boat ge takin cert ne peer Se or chee By Font ie in 
Big ene a Junele................|Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Peon Rone ee oe 
SANTO =, os ogh So tipisoa ts ace aI Thy oes John Wayne, Lauren Bacall 
ridges at Toko-Ri, The..........|Paramount......+...--- ‘William Holden, Grace Kelly 
Crazy Horse.....----+.++--+ BEBALP ca os «os Caleta ee Victor Mature’ 
ers ey Bae fo Bp) pete ary 
obweb, Becca as Ciemmiatenh ruks"s _. {Richard Widmark, Lauren Bacall 
Daddy Long Legs......--++++++++ .|Fred Astaire, Leslie Caron 


..|Fess Parker 
‘"\Humphrey Bogart, Fredric March 
..|Julie Harris, James Dean 
Paramount ..|Fred MacMurray 
"pwentieth Century-Fox. .|Ray Milland, Joan Collins 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.. Leslie Caron 
Twentieth Century-Fox. .|J ennifer Jones 
Samuel Goldwyn....-.-- Marlon Brando, Jean Simmons 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.. .|Jane Powell, Tony Mart! 
Twentieth Century-Fox. .|Robert Ryan 

Twentieth Century-Fox. .|Betty. Grable, Sheree North 


Far Horizons, The.......-- osehiiss 
Girl in the Red Velvet Swing, The. . 
Glass Slipper, The, ....--+.++-- 
Good peoroinn Miss Dove. . 
$ 


In pted Melody... . ‘!Glenn Ford, Eleanor Parker 
It’s Always Fair Weather ‘\Gene Kelly, Dan Dailey 
Jupiter’s Darling.....-- .|Esther Williams 
y and the eee cies +|Walt Dismey....-.-----: Cartoon feature 
Left Hand 0: SERGE cave are es oie .|Humphrey Bogart 
Life in the Balance, A......--++--- .|Ricardo Montalban 
Long Gray Line, The...........--|Columbla. ... - see ee Tyrone Power 
Love is a Many Splendored Thing. . Jennifer Jones 
Love Me or Leave Me......---+-- Doris Day, James Cagney 
Man Called Peter, A....----++++:> .|Richard d 
* Man from Laramie, The...-.....-- ia iycereteinie. coe ae James Stewart 
IMESTUY 3. > 3 ee ele veceesssee ess |United Artists.....- .|Ernest Borgnine 
Mister RobertS.....----+++sesre: |Henry Fonda, James Cagney 
My Sister Hileen......- +--+ +eees Columbia. .... .|Janet Leigh 
Night of the Hunter, The....----- United Artists ‘\Robert Mitchum, Shelley Winters 
Not as a Stranger. ....---+--es es United Artists ‘Olivia de Havilland, Robert Mitchum 
klahomal ......+-.++ Beste te teas nine Magna.... - *. ‘**|Gordon MacRae, Shirley Jones 
Phenix City Story, The.......++-- . .|No stars 
Prince of Players....-.+++--ssre++ ;|Richard Burton 
Quentin Durward.......+-++-s++:: .,|Robert Taylor 
Racers, The....-..++-tseeee? ed ..| Kirk Douglas 
Rebel Without a Cause..... ./ Warner Brothers.....-.-- James Dean 
Rose Tattoo, The.....--- .|Paramount......-+++-:: Anna M 
Seven Little Foys, The.... .|Paramount......--.---- Bob Hope 
Seven Year Itch, The.... g .|Marilyn Monroe 
Pie PU TG, Soe ase eto wor nn = 2 | DIV ELBA 0s aevsr ent Jose Ferrer 
Strategic Air ./Paramount........--+:- James Stewart 
Summertime.....-- ../United Artists......---- Katharine Hepburn 
Beer nes Hildegarde Neff 
Pt McG DESEO DOW so tx aieiem ve 3s] PORUIM DED sieht sins te Betty Grable 
Tah ih Spee te ae treo Bey ice MEGA ee ee aa Ginger Rogers 
PPG RTOR BL NCL van ciacctsin do ve 91s ono Fe EAT OTOWUAG visser Cary Grant, Grace Kelly 
To Hell and Back. ....++-+++e+r0: Universal...... sees eres Audie Murphy 


herrea see TE Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.. . 


Violent Saturday....---s-+:5ese-: 0 ..|/Vietor Mature 
Virgin een, The...c--- ese e sree _.|Bette Davis 
We're No Angels..+*. See oe pane eA Paramount,:.0 66 eH - Humphrey Bogart 
: ral gh Set Fe Se aie sey 
ENGLISH 

Chance Meeting.:...---+++++srs0: J. Arthur Rank.....-.-> Odile Versois 
Court Martial.....-..---+e5srse> Romulus... 5... ese: David Niven 
Deep Blue Sea, The....----+---:> Twentieth Century-Fox. . Vivien Leigh 
The Divided Heart...-.-.--+--+--: J. Arthur Rank.......-- Cornell Borchers 
Doctor in the House....-----+-+*- J. Arthur Rank......--- Dirk Bogarde 
Front Page Story...------++-++°"* Associated Artists....--- Jack Hawkins 
Innocents in Paris....-.--+--+-+-+-: \Favorite......-.-++ .|Alastair Sim 
Intruder, The. ..-.-- +--+ puree: Associated Artists. . .|Jack Hawkins 
Man Who Loved Redheads, The. . .|London Films.... .|Moira Shearer 
The Purple Plain.......-----++++-° United Artists. . .|Gregory Peck 
TIDAL yiceltr ee areas oe tiepeleres 0.3 + J. Arthur Rank. _|Dirk Bogarde 
Stranger’s Hand, IEHG CTS siscap ett iD Gr. Wao ees ’“|Richard Basehart 

e Cases of Murder.....------- Associated Artis ..|Orson_ Welles 
To Paris With Love.....-+-++-+++- J. Arthur Rank. . _,,.|Alee Guinness 

\ eee we ee See 
xe FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

Bed, The...----+++++ee++ ,..)France-Italy......++-++- Richard Todd 
Diabolique..-...+-----+> "| JPramce.....s eee oe ee ees Simone Signoret 
Dr. Knock...:-...------ S|EFPANCO, bec e eee neers es Louis Jouvet 
Game of Love, The... - |BYP&DCO. 1 ee eee er eee ee Nicole Berger 


Sr aET asthe pnrstandielCiiTews) = 5-773 Machiko Kyo 
_ |SwedeR... cence esse cree Anders Norberg 
-|Israel....-..--- '***" - /Nonprofessional cast 


Gate of Hell....------ 
Great Adventure, The 
Hill 24 Doesn't Answe' 


jiday for Henrietta. . wT france... seen e eee ee ee Dany Robin 

SO emotsetie Gobette....---0++-> France-Italy......----+> Silvana Pampanini 

One Summer of Happiness AAs sea Diberey PERC gr, cant lsih, © ae nabs 

iS AG Wy 10 AR ee tae PENOG sc on vidivele eye ene e 

eter t ae ated, on 44 RP ES ee TOMI rete wee cores see Vittorio de Sica, director 


Yves Montand 


D 
Wages of Fear, The. 


789 
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Radio n TV—Radio and Television 


RADIO AND TELEVISION | 
Growth of Radio and Television in U. S. 


Source: MART, Caldwell-Clements, Inc. 


‘otal Radio Sets |Total 
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Dollars 


e run 25% to 
Bees ner (April, fase all civilian radio-set production stopped and factories converted to war 
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Statistics — 


Television sets 


Made 


3238 


5 : : 


duction. Reconversion to civilian-radio production began August, 1945. 
erPee figures on radio and TV sets are estimated sales at retail—not production. 


HOMES WITH RADIOS, TOTAL SETS IN USE 


1176; 


SE28SSs5 


. 
: 
5 
: 
o 


000,000 |7,500,000/1,215,000,000: 


f tubes in receivers. In recent 
sine ot tube sales. All figur 


Auto 
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-_ 
Lat 


3 
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years (except 1942 to 1946), replace- 
es are at retail value. 


in Use 
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Eee 
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32233 
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Homes with Total Radio Homes with Total Radio 

i Year Radio Sets Sets in Use 
ae "Number | “Gnu: s.° Number in U.S. 
12.048, 762 13,000,000 40,000,000 82,000,000 

22,869,000 30,500,000 42,000, 89,000,000 

29,000,000 51,000.000 45,000,000 98,000,000 

32,000,000 58,000,000 45,850,000 107,000,000 

33.000,000 57.000,000 46,000,000 114,500,000 

000, 56,000,000 1953 48,000,000 120,500,000 

35,000,000 65,000,000 954... 50,000,000 127,000,000 

37,000,000 74,000,000 52,000,000 135,000,000 

Television sets in use at close of (1952) 22,000,000; (1953) 28,000,000; (1954) 33,000,000; (1955) 


38,700,000. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION SETS IN U. S. AND WORLD 


Data are for 


Dec. 31, 1955 


»700,000 
38,700,000 


176,900,000 


BROADCAST STATIONS IN U. 8S. (Noy. 1, 1955) 


Stations on air 


Under construction (C Ps) 


Applications 


209 


52,000,000 ; Total radio sets in rest of world: North 
000 America (not incl. U.S.), 12,500,000; 


, 5 . 


South America, 14,000,000: ages 
75,000,000; Asia, 20,000,000; ‘Australia, 
8,000,000; Africa, 4,000,000.......... 133,500,000 
Total sets in world. .............. 310,400,000 
TV TV 
FM Commercial Educational 
499 331 UHF 7 VHE 
106 UHF 3 UHF 
54 VH 7 VHE 
105 UHF 14 UHF 
ll 14) VF 04. oo ee eee 
16 UHF 


RECORD PLAYERS AND TAPE RECORDERS 


RECORD PLAYER TURNTABLES OWNED 


Speeds 


78-only (RPM) 


33-only (RPM) 


45-only (RPM) ._. 


78-33 (RPM) 


3-speed (RPM) .... 


TOTAL 


Total 
13 SeeneR 


,000 
3,500,000 
75,000 
14,000,000 
30,775,000 


Record players sold to consumers in 1955: 4,000, - 
000 at retail value of $120,000,000. 


TAPE RECORDERS 


Tape recorders sold to consumers in 1955: 325,- 
000 units at retail value of $48,750,000. 


Estimated number of 
(excluding commercial units): 825,000 


5 5 


totaled more 


Radio Authorization 
Radio authorizations on the books of the F 


th 


broadcast and the remainder 
Authorizations in the non-broadcast field were: 
Amateurs... . 2... 


Marine...... 
Aeronautical. 
Industrial... . 
Public safety 


Land transportation. 
Common carrier 


Miscellaneous 


were various types o 


Operator authorizations were: 


Commercial 
Amateur 


These radio stati 
number about 600, 
About 65 categories of station 
the land, on the sea, and in the 


on authorizations represent the use of more 
000 are mobile. 


air. 


Ss Were rendering different t¢ 


f radio oper: 


tions Commission 
non- 
ator authorizations. 


broadcast, o 


s for 1955, by Categories 


ederal Communica 
an 1,400,000. More than 300,000 of these were 


Broadcast authorizations were: 


AM commercial 
FM commercial 
FM educational 
TV commercial 
TV educational 
TV auxiliary 


tape recorders owned 


» as of July 31, 1955, 
ver 6,000 others were 


45 


than 800,000 transmitters, of which 


ypes of radio communication services on 


pr 

| Blectronic journalism received 2 boost in Janu- _ (Alien B. DuMont Labonte S oites Pte) 
ary when eae Page filmed excerpts of @ Press Yitascan. It employs cathode-ray tube 
Yor showing on TV. In March Fd ht 1“ egy agen ge ne ninetice ea 
“share of Emmy awards. Sce Special Awards, an tor se perio abt ; : ic 


; commen’ first 

fo FCC's decision to allow or prevent fee Tv. tube, only © 2% deep, This was heralded 
: no decision had been reached. as a possible step toward picture-on-the-wall TV. 
Chief proponents of subscription TV are Para- In March, Bell Telephone Laboratories and 

 ‘mount’s International Telemeter, Bkiatron, and Massachusetts Institute of Technology reported 

| mounts lnternsticrn. ‘These companies assert the transmission of TV programs 200 miles will 
paid TV would bring better programs with- out any relays. 


t the 
D4rom viewers who desire the service, more eZ- first time on April 14. It is a combination elec- 
pensive shows than sGvertisers oy ie TEy, ine tronic camera which transmits 2 TV scene and 
: shown. Opponents of subscription TV, in- records it on film simultaneously, thereby provid- 
Be Eoowe Pe networks, Mational Association ing high quality kinescopes and low cost Sim 
Broadcasters oduction 


o ttee eo. TV ens of cue” + beinoeet eg ip 
on : Printed circuits were used in a sizable number 
(aim that fee TV would destroy free TV, that of TY sets for the first time in 1955. This method 


{he public would be forced to pay for what it utilizes automation production techniques. 
ements ects -wittiont haree- FCC raised the power limitation for yery high 
Theater TY showing of the Marciano-Moore towers, and started considering whether low- 
Charaplonship fight resulted in the second largest power VHF drop-in stations should be allowed. 
poxing gate in history. This match was not shown Both would have the effect of extending the broad- 

on home screens. ¢ 325,000 fight fans at- cast service radius to more people. 
Guer 125 movie theaters to see the match, CBS, GE and RCA utilized closed-circuit TV 


in admissions systems to facilitate information exchange and 
TY SERVICING 4 4nstruction in medicine. 
Set owners paid a record 2975,000,000. for parts FOREIGN DEVELOPMENTS 


and $625,000,000 for labor to service their TV London had its first taste of commercial TV 
vers. According to combined reports from sept. 22, competing with the established single 
46 T¥-ciectronic service technician associations, channel service of the government-owned British 
ah least 5% of this business was done by full- Broadcasting Corp. Commercials are strictly 
time servicemen. There are 0,000 service outlets regulated, with advertisers haying no control over 
employing 100,000 technicians in this category. the actual production of shows. Public acceptance 
ai-time high of 2,750,000 picture tubes and of the new service wae reported as excellent. 
900,000,000 radio-TY receiving tubes were TV activity in about 40 foreign countries rose 
Ty to peak ge An leas Mage oat — Prose’ 
< in use, e great majority 90 hem in A 
What was probably the most successful show Britain and Canada, served nearly 150 stations. 
the history of TV was seen on March 7, over In several foreign countries, particularly in Asia, 
6,000,000 viewers. It where per capita income is low, numerous central 
was the 2-hour pla Pan, presented in color. yy sets were set up in village squares, town halls 
Pall of 1955 saw the first major push in color and similar locations where large numbers of 
TY, with programs running close to 75 hours per people could gather to view a single set. 
month, 4 five-fold increase over 1954. Color The leading importers of TV and allied dec- 
receiver prices dropped from $1,000-$1,200 to tronic equipment made in the U. 8. were Canadz, 
$100-4200, and oer tl price reductions were in Mexico, Brazil, Cuba, Venezuela, Italy and 
prospect as sales yolume increased. Colombia. 
N 


Annual Bill of U. S. for Radio and Television 
Source 


+ MART, Caldwell-Ciements, Inc. 
Gale of tine by broadcasters, 1955... ee a nd | Phonograph records, 250,000,000. ..-- 


Talent coste..-..----- SF a tS ps wer 009: Radlo repairs and supplies: 
. batteries, cle 10 1 beige 750,000 95,000,000 replacement tubes....-. 237,000,000 
12 Es 00 Oe eee tala ig Py 50,000,000 . Parte, accessories, €10.-----++--00* 425,000,009 
; yi Labor. ...-- ES aes 250,000,000 


retall 
MM Ia) haliy Sole pie RES arr e+ 2m 435,000,000 
eee, seen ae GF $5,472,009, 000 


Death Roll for 1955 


Deaths—Dec. 1, 1954 to Dee. 1, 1955 


ARTISTS, ARCHITECTS 
Syameleter, Willi, 66; Stuttgart, 
ept. 1. 
Benvcer, August, 88; New York, 
Bernstein, Mrs. arnt Frankau, 


74; New York, Sep 
de piael, Nicholas, mtr Antibes, 


Dwight, Mabel, 79; Sellersville, 
Pa., Sept. 4. 
Howe, Georne, 68; Philadelphia, 


Apr. 
Leger, Peraend: 44;  Gif-sur- 
Yvette, France, a 17. 
Leigh, William 83; New 


York, Mar. 11. 

Maginnis, Charles De 88; Bos- 
ton, Mass., Feb. 

Milles, Prof. Carl, 180; Liden- 
goe, Sweden, Sept. 

Ochs, Col. Milton B., 91; Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., Apr. 30. 

Pechstein, Max, 73; West Berlin, 


June 29. 

Pogany, Willy, 72; New York, 
July 30. 

Raemisch, Waldemar, 67; Rome, 
Apr. 

Reid, Albert, 83; New York, 
N.Y., Nov. d 

Stokes, Frank W., 386; New 
York, Feb. 


12. 
Stoughton, Arthur. A., 87; Mount 


Vernon, N.Y., Jan, 13. 

Tanguy, “¥ves, 55; Waterbury, 
Conn., nm, 15. 

Utrillo, anarice (Valadon), 71; 
Dax, France, Nov. 5. 

Van Ingen, William B., 96; 


Utica, N.Y., Feb. 5. 


BUSINESS LEADERS 
Adler, Maj. Gen. Julius Ochs, 
62; New York City, Oct. 3. 


Ball, George A., $2; Muncie, 
Ind., Oct. 22, 
Beck, Alexander Samuel, 93; 


Los Angeles, Calif., Apr. 11. 
Bloom, neeet pages 80; New 
York 
Breguet, touts, 16; Paris, France, 


Burnett, oe Be (Dick), 57; 

revepor a. 

Burton, oe William M., 89; 
i Miami, Fla., Dec, 29. 

Qrambin, Walter W.. Jr.. 5%; 
Hot Springs, mat Sept. 23. 

Clark, Edgar M “85; Phoenix, 


Ariz., July 31. 
Cluett, George A., 82; Williams- 


town, “fee te Wilming 
ning= 


DuPont, Eugene, 
ton, Del., Dec. 
Fales, Frederick eaiwatd, 82; 
New Rochelle, N.Y., Sept. 24. 


Fraser, Duncan W., %9; New 
York, Dec. 20. 

Goldschmidt, Jakoc, %72; New 
ork, Sept. : 

Gulbenkian, Calouste S., 86; 
Lisbon, Portugal, July 20. 


Harrington, Thomas F., 53; in 


Candlewood Isle, Conn., July 
10. 

Hayden, Josiah Willard, 81; 
Arlington, Va., June 15. 

Hays, Arthur Garfield, 73; New 
York, Dec, 14 

Inverforth, Lord, 90; London, 
Eng., Sept. 17. 

Kress, Samuel H., 92; New York 
City, Sept. 22. 

Lawson-Johnston, Capt. Percy, 


61; New York, June 19. 


Lefaucheux, Pierre-Andre, 56; 
acer St. Dizier, France. Feb. 
1 

Mayer, ene F., 95; Chicago, 
Mar 

Mocormnick, Charles R., 84; 
Portland, Ore., Feb. 24. 

Miller, Frederick C., 48; Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,. Dec. 17. 


Monte- Sano, Vincent, 76; New 
Rochelle, N. Y., May 23. 
Nias, Henry, 16; New York City, 


Aug 

Pannill, Charles J., 
ville, N.Y., Feb. 

Pigott, Sir Stephen, ee loses 


burn, Scotland, Feb. 


75; Bronx- 


Pulitzer, Joseph, 70; St. Louis, 


Mo., Mar. 30. 

Rernolds 6 Richard S., 73; Rich-* 
mon 

Roberts, Wiliam Yaiva, 37; Mil- 
waukee, Apr. 12. 

Roechling, Hermann, 82; Mann- 
heim, Germany, Aug. 24. 

Rothschild, Baron Lo de, 72; 
Jamaica, B.W.I., 15. 

Sanger, John Bs és) ‘New York, 
Aug. 23. 
Scranton, Worthington, 78; West 
Palm Beach, Fla., Feb. 13. 
Seibervne, wine A., 95; Akron, 
O., Aug. 

Self, James C., 79; Greenwood, 
S. C2, July 21: 

Simmons, E. Henry H., 78; New 
York, May 21. 

Sloan, Geo. A., 61; New York, 


N.Y., May 20. 

Stearns, Frank B., 76; Cleve- 
land, O., July 5. 

Wiman, Chas. bee 63; Moline, 
Ill., May 12. 

Young,, Chas. D., 76; V-P Penn. 
R.R., 1932-48. Philadelphia, 


May 13. 
Bimce, H. Ward, 57; New York, 
Jan. 28. 


MILITARY LEADERS 
Bryant, Vice Adm. eit H., 59; 
Annapolis, Md., 16. 
Cantacuzene, Primes Michael, 
79; Sarsacta, Fla., Mar. 25. 
Clement, Lt. Gen. William Rn 


(ret.), Bethesda, Md., Oct. 17. 
Edson, Maj. Gen, Merritt A. 
(Marine Corps. Ret.), 58; 


Washington, D.C., Aug. 14. 
Fleming, Maj. Gen. Philip -B., 
6%; Washington, D.C., Oct. 
Gasser, Maj. Gen. Lorenzo D. 
(ret. ), 39; Washington, D.C., 

Oct. 29. 
Gatch, Vice Adm. Thomas L., 


63; San Diego, Calif., Dec. 16. 
Glenn, Gen. Edgar E., 58; San 
Antonio, Tex., Mar. 9. 


Govorov, Marshal Leonid, 58; 


Moscow, Mar. 1 
Gowrie, Earl of, 82; London, 
May 3: 


Graviani, Marshal Rodolfo, %2; 
Rome, Jan. 11. 


1 
Aap gack W., 52; Los Angeles, 


Herr, Maj. Gen. John K. (ret.), 
76; Washington, D.C., Mar. 12. 
Hooper, Rear Adm. Stanford Cc. 


pee 70; Miami Beach, Fla., 

pr. 6. 

Kreger, Maj. Gen, Edward Al- 
bert, 87; San Antonio, Tex., 
May 25. 

entaieES Lt. Gen. Walter 

55; London, June 24. 
pinniens Lit. Gen. Gonzales de, 


58; Baden- Baden, 
Mar. 3. 

March, Gen. Peyton C, 
90; Washington, D.C., 
Malmed, Lawrence, ree 
delphia, Penn., Nov. 24. 
Palmer, Brig. Gen. John Mc- 
Auley Pe 85; Washington, 


ri, Gen. Alberto, 78; Mal- 


Germany, 
es ub ). 


Pariani, 
cesine del Garda, Italy, Mar. 1. 

Perry, Rear Adm. John R., 56; 
Washington, D.C., Sept. 25. 

Purnell, Rear Adm. William R R. 
(ret.), 68; Palo Alto, Calif., 


Mar. 5. 
Silk, Lt. Col. Edward A., 39; 
Air Force Base, 


9. 
smith,’ Walter D., %9; Wash- 
ington, D.C., Sep t. 20. 
Somervell, Gen. Brehon os a 
62; Ocala, Fla., Feb. 
Sprague, Vice Adm. co re 1h 
(ret.), 58; San Diego, Calif., 
Apr... 
Summerall, Gen. Chas. Pelot, 
88; Washington, D.C., May 14. 
Thackrey, Vice Adm. Lyman AG. 
57; San Diego, Calif., Apr. 14. 
Towers, Adm. John H,, 170; 
Queens, N.Y., Apr. 30. 


esdell, Maj. Gen. Karl 
TUGSA: Ret.), 72; Silver Lake, 
, Conn., Nov. 3. 


POLITICAL FIGURES 
Abernathy, Charles Laban. 82; 
aon Bern, North Carolina. 
Fel 
Amery, rae S., 81; London, Eng., 


Sept. 16. 
Arciszewski, Tomasz, 74; Lon- 
Lewistown, 


ov. 

12; 

May 23. : 

Baird, David, Jr., 74; Camden, 
N.J., Feb. 28. 

Barclay, Edwin J., 73; Liberia, 
Nov. 6. 

Bernardes, Dr. Arthur Da Silva, 
“80; Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
Mar. 23. 

Boyce, Sir a 59; Glouces- 
ter, Eng., May 30. 

Bridoux, Gen. Pagene! 67; Ma- 


75; Somers- 


M: 
“ ge New York, 
Cohen, Charles te 63; Brook- 


lyn SYS ‘29. 
Crowther, Dr. ‘Frank, 85; Pueblo, 
Colo., July 20 
Davis, John W., "81; Charleston, 
S.C., Mar. 24. 

Dingell, Rep. John D.,_ 41; 
Washington, D.C., Sept. 19. 
Durkin, Martin ie 61; Wash- 

ington, D.C., Nov. 13. 
Eugene, Archduke of oe 
James F., 


$1; Merano, Italy, D 
87) Mont- 
clair, N.J., Dec. 


Fielder, 
Flack, Joseph, 60; Aboard Ss. S. 
United States, May 8 


Gibson, Hugh Se 71; Geneva, 
Switzerland, Dec. 12, 

Greenwood, anes 70; Bay 
Shore, L-I., June 15. 

Healy, Matthew Garth, 61; New 
York, Dec. 18. 

Hedtoft, Hans, 51; Stockholm, 
Sweden, Jan. 29. 

Holt, ee 49; Bethesda, 


Rush 
b. 


Md., Fe 
Huerta, Adolto de la, 72; Mexi- 
co City, July 9 


Hull, Scordet, 83; Washington, 
D.C., July 23. 
Jardine, Wiliam M., San 


76; 
Antonio, Tex.,.Jan. 17. 


Jarman, Pete, 62; Washington, 
D.C., Feb. 17. 


Karolyi, Count Michael, &@; 
Vence, France, Mar. 20. 
Kennedy, Martin J., 63; New 
York, Oct. 27. 

Keenan, Joseph B., 66; Ashe- 
boro, N.C., Dec. 8. 
Kirkwood, Lord, 82; Glasgow, 
Scotland, Apr. 16. 


Kreger, Maj. Gen. Edw. A., 873. 
San Antonio, my 25. 


Locker, Jesse D., 64; Monrovia, 
Liberia, Apr. 10. 
Londonderry, Marquis of, 52; 


London, Eng., Oct. 18. 
Maximos, Demetrios, 82; Athens, 
Greece, Oct. 15. 

McDermott, Michael James, 61; 
Washington, Aug. 5. 
McNutt, Paul V., &3; New York, 
Mar. 24. 

Mera, Juan de Dios Meeting: 


80; Guayaquil, Oct. 
Merriam, Frank F., 9; Long 
Beach, Calif., Apr, 25. 
Minger, Rudolf, 73; Schuepfen, 
Switzerland, Aug. 23. 


Mirkine-Guetzevitch, Dr. Here 
63; Paris, France, Apr. 


Mitchell, William Dewitt, 80 
Syosset, L.I., N.Y., Au 
Mohammed, Ali, Prince. 749; . 


Lausanne, Switzid., Mar, 17. 
Nelson, agohn E., 80; Augusta, 
Me., Apr. 11. 
Oglesby, Woodson R., 88; Quin- 
cy, Fla., Apr. 30. 


\ 


Thailand, Aug. 
Antonio, a Eeuks 
ma City. pe sy 

ts, is *Biniladel- 


. ville, N.C., Sept. 
Subasic, Ivan, 63; Zagreb, Yugo- 


ieee A. at 


Zurich, ay ine and, Mar. 13. 
Troyanovsky, Alexander , 133 
loscow, tune 24. 
peeexbaee, John Gregg, 83; 
Bangor, Me., July 11. 
Vial, Richard B., 59; Chicago, 


Tll., July 29. 

Von ’ prittwitz, Dr. Brlcdrich: 
eb ae oe Germany, Sept. 1 
Frank T. Tobey, 64; Memphis, 

Tenn., sept, ph 
Zimmerman, Fred R., 74; Mil- 
waukee, Wis., Dec. i4. 


RELIGIOUS LEADERS 
Arida, Cardinal Antoine Pierre, 
91; Beirut, May 19. 
Baraniak, Most Rev. Anton, 50; 
reported Mar. 10 by Vatican. 


65; Atlanta, Ga., July 
Cavouridis, ‘Archbishop SHE ys0N= 
tom, 85; Athens, Oct. 13. 
DeJong Johannes Cardinal, 69; 
Utrecht, Netherlands, Sept. 8. 
Dimnet Abbe Ernest, 88; Paris, 


piece, Mother Mary Katherine, 
are “Gornwall Heights, Pa., 


cresoty, “Metropolitan, te Len- 
grad, Russia, Nov. 12. 
enter: Theodor eainat 19; 
Vienna, Austria, Oct. 9. 
McCarthy, Most Rev. Joseph E., 
78: Portland, Maine, Sept. 8. 
Mott, Dr . John R., 89; Orlando, 
/ Pla., io 31. 
Schulman, Rev. Dr. Samuel, 91; 
New York, Nov. 2. 


SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 
Bailey, Dr. Liberty Hyde, 96; 


z ~ 25. 
Boas, tine oe P., 64; New 
aleet Hubert Cecil, 83; Croy- 


eee Albert, 46; Prince- 
ton, NJ: 
Fleming, Alexander, 73; London, 


Guile, Dr. Bre V., 74; New 
York, Jan 

Hale, Dr. 2 niiam J., 19; Mid- 
Jand, Mich., Aug. 8. 

Hoover, Theodore oe 84; Santa 
Cruz, Calif., Feb. 

Keith, Sir Arthur, $8; Downe, 
Eng., Jan 

McDonald, mor. Ellice, 78; near 
Wilmington, Del., Jan. 30. 

Seidlin, Dr. samuel Martin, 59; 
New York, N.Y., Jan. 2, 4955. 

Teilhard e Chardin, Rev. 
Pierre, 73; New York, Apr. 10. 


SOCIAL, CIVIC\LEADERS 
Bingham, Harry. 67; Palm 
Beach, Fla., 


., Mar. 25. 
. David Leigh, 173; 
Clearwater, Fla., Oct. 30. 


Davila urns Carlos, et Wash- 
ington, D.C., Oct. 

Kittredge, Mabel, an a yeni, 

‘ass., May 8. 

Preston, Alice, 83; East Islip, 
L.i., N.¥., Nov. 17. 
Rupprecht, Crown Prince of 
Bavaria, 86; Southern Ger- 


many, Aug. 2. 
Swope, Mrs. Gerard, Ossining, 
N.Y., Oct. 28. 


Death Roll = 1955 


"May 27. 
Wilson, Mrs. Tyas tina Leavitt, 
85; Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y., 
Sept. 9. 


SPORTS FIGURES 
Agganis, nett 25; Cambridge, 
Mass., June 27. 
oe ianuel, 33; Indianapolis, 
ay 
Baumgartner, Stanwood F., 60; 
Germantown, Penn., Oct. ce 
Burns, pony 13; Vancouver, 


B.C., May 
Davis, Jos. ys, 94; Upper Brook- 


ville, L.1., N.Y. y 17. 
Dinneen, Bill, ¥8; Syracuse, 
Foreman, Al, 49; Montreal, 


Dec. 23. 
Clark Calvin, 85; 


per is 
Hahn, Archie, 74; Charlottes- 
yille, Va., Jan. 21. 
ard Frank, - Point Pleas- 


treal, Can., ‘Aug Za 
MeGowan, Bill, 58; Silver 
Md., Dee: 9. 
Miller, eonatd, 91; Brooklyn, 


pr. 9. 
oe F., 82; New 
York, July 

Murphy, ya a 19; Jersey City, 
N.J., Nov. 22. 

Myrra, Onni, 62; San Francisco, 
Calif., Jan. 22. 

Pasquel, Jorge, 48; near Mexico 
City, Mar. 7. 

Bane N eo “George H., 70; New 
York, 

aeeerian: aT ined 64; North 
Conway, N.H., Apr. 26. 

Thompson, Alexis, 43; Engle- 
wood, N. Dec. 20. 

Turkin, Hy, ‘40; New York, June 


24. 
Ward, Arch, 58; Chicago, Ill., 
July 


8. 
Wolgast, Ad, 67; 
Calif., Apr. 14. 

Woodward, William, Jt., 303 
Oyster Bay, Nav; 30. 
Young, Denton True (Gy), oe 
Newcomerstown, O., Nov. 4. 


THEATER, CONCERT 
Arnheim, Gus, 57; Beverly Hills, 
Calif., Jan. 19. 
wrneld Seth, 70; New -York, 


an. 3. 
Ayers, Lemuel, 40; New York, 
Aug. 14. 
Ball, Suzan, 223; 
Calif., Aug. 5. 
Bara, Thed: a, 65; Los Angeles, 


Apr 
Marion _ Eugenia, a 


Camarillo, 


Hollywood, 


pr. 
Bauer, 
South Hadley, Mass., Aug. 10. 
te neo Daisy, 80; New York, 


12. 

Binckwell, Carlyle, 71; Miami, 
Fla., June 17. 

Bonner, Isabel, 47; Los Angeles, 
Calif., July ‘T: 

Bos, Coénraad V., 19; Mt. Kisko, 
N.Y., Aug. 

Bradley, ae 28; Milan, Italy. 

Braham, Horace, 62; New York, 
N.Y., Sept. 7. 

Bauehnrdy Willy, 55; 


Zurich, 

Switzerland, June 18. 

Busse, Henry, -61; Memphis, 
Tenn., Apr, 23. 

Byrd, Sam, 47; Durham, N.C., 
Nov. 14. 

Cahill, Lily, 69; San Antonio, 
Tex., July 20 

Celestin, Oscar 


(Papa), 70; 
15. 


vs 

Chekhov, Michael, 64; Beverly 
Hills, Calif., Sept. 30. 

Collier, alge ara 75; New 
York, Po as 

Cooper, prits 56; Flemington, 
N.J., June 22. 

Dean, James, 24; Paso Robles, 
Calif., Sept. 30. 

Donaldson, Arthur, 86; 
Island, N.Y., Sept. 28. 


Long 
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Downes, Olin (Edwin), 69; New 
York, Aug. 

ors a es Florence, 70; New York 

Elliott, Macee, 59; New York 


Paris, 


John, 80; Bayside, 
Queens, N.Y., June 17. 
Gorcey, Bernard, 8; * Hollywood, 


Mar, 
Hammerstein, Arthur, ES Palm 
Beach, Florida, Oct. 
Hampden, Walter, 75; Bs An- 
geles, Calif., June 110 
Hartman, Mrs. Grace, 48; Van 


Nuys, Calif., Aug. 8, 
Hempel, Frieda, 70; Berlin, 
Germany, Oct. 7, 

Hodiak, cee 41; Tarzana, 


Calif., Oct. 

Honegger, Pee 63; Paris, 
Nov. 28. 

Howard, Tom, 69; Long Branch, 


NwJ., Feb. 
aye Julia, 58; New York, 
Hubbell, Rayriond, 75; Miami, 
Pla., Dec. 13. 
Saennon James Po 61; Jamaica, 


Jones, Margo, 42; Dallas, Tex., 
y 24. 
Joyce Alice, 65; 

Calif., 


9. 
Kemper, Collin, 8%; Bronxville, 
.Y., Nov: 
Kramer Alexander M., -.61; 
Forest Hills, L.I., N.Y., Aug: 


25. 

Legal, Ernest, 74; West Berlin, 
June 29. 

Levey, Ethel, 72; New “York, 
Feb. 27. 

ye Philip, 61; New York, 
ept. 1. 

Lorraine Lillian, 63; New York, 


17, 

Mebonald, Harl, 55; Princeton, 
N.J., Mar. 30. 

Miranda, Carmen, ae Beverly 
Hills, Calif., Aug. 

Moore, Tom, 41; Menta Monica, 


Munson, Ona, 48; New York, 
Feb. il. 

Paley, Herman, 16; song writer, 
Hollywood, Nov. 4. 

Powers, Tom, 65; Manhattan 
Beach, Calif., Nov. 

Ross, Anthony, 46; New York, 
Oct. 25. 

Ross, Jerry (Jerold Rosenberg), 
29; New York, Nov. 11. 
Rouverol, Aurania, 69; Palo Al- 


to, Calif., June 23. 
Rowland, Edward C. H., 725 


, Mar. 12. 
Sakall, 8S. an ise) Hollywood 


Hollywood, 


Thurston, Harry (Marcus Cow- 
an), 81; Red Bank, N.J., Sept. 2. 

Walsh, J. Brandon, 12; New 
York, Jan. 13. 

Weston, Ruth, 49; Orange, N.J., 
Nov. 6. 

Wilcox, Robert, 44; Rochester, 
N.Y., June 11. 


WRITERS, EDUCATORS 


Agee, Jas., 45; New York, May 16. 

Ames, Prof. Adelbert, Jr.. 74; 
Hanover, N.Y., July 3. 

Arze, Dr. Jose Antonio, 51; in 
Cochabamba, Bolivia, Aug. 23. 

Aswell, James, 49; Natchitoches, 
La., Feb. 

Ayres, Ruby Mildred 12; Wey- 
bridge, Eng., Nov. 

Batchelder, 733 Woodstock, Vt., 
June 18. 


i 
;4 
t 
\ 
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Bentley, Prof. prscnk 84; Palo 


, Calif., Gag ark “Glouces- 


atte Dr. Chauncey pe are 


ange, N.J., June 5. 

erage George an rie San 
Francisco, Calif., 
Saeeels Dale, 66; Cow York, 
anton, = “Amon G., %53; Fort 
Worth, Boo June 23. 
Chase, ‘Beat: Tice, 805 Newton 
Abbot, Eng., July 
Chase, Harry W.. ye. Sarasota, 
80; Paris, 
hhewning, Mrs. Anne Page 
SMe W%; + Fredericksburg, 
Va. 


, Sept. 17. 
Claudel, Paul, 86; Paris, France, 
Feb. 23. 
Clayton, John Bell, 48; Los 


0. 
Coffin, Robert P. RIAETOIn, 62; 
Portland, Me., Jan. 20. 
Conlan, Frank (Peter Murphy), 
$1; East Islip, N.Y., Aug. 24. 
Cooper, Fletcher E., 98; Sonwers 
N. Feb. 19. 


Mae 
Crowell, Cedric R., 65; Roxbury, 
Conn., June 25, 
Curley, William A., 81; New 


Oct. 23. 
Ee ‘Lionel, 83; London, Eng., 


Davis, ‘Dr. Jesse Buttrick, 84; 
Newton, Mass., Nov. 2. 

De Mille, William C., 16; Playa 
del Rey, Calif., Mar. 5. 

De Voto, Bernard, 58; New York, 
N.Y., Nov. 13. 

Engstrand, Stuart, 51; Los An- 
geles, Calif., Sept. 9. 
Espina y Tagle, Concha, 6; 
Madrid; May i9. 

Fabre Emile, 36; Paris, France, 
Sept. 25. 

Farjcon, Joseph Jefferson, 172; 
Hove, England, June 6. 

Fite, Dr. Warner, 88; Philadel- 
phia, June 23. 

Finley, Ruth E., £%, ives Cove, 


Gaither, — hance ene’: 66; 
28. 


Calvin’ H., 63; 
Washington, D.Cc., Reb. 22. 


Suen Bernard, 74; Paris, 
Green, Josiah, 44; Duluth, 
Minn., June 1, 

Gropper, Milton Herbert, 58; 
New York, Oct. 27. 

Hallett, Abend, 66; Sonora, 
Calif., Nov. 27. 


Henderson, Daniel, 75; Clinton, 
New Jersey, Noy. 13. 

Hilton, James, 54; Long Beach, 
Calif., Dec. ‘20. 

Holding, Elizabeth Sanxy, 65: 

eae ne eee oe 1, 1955. 
juston erber ey 88; 
York, May 15. rae 

Huntress, Frank G., Jr., 85; San 
Antonio, Tex July 30 


Jackson, Joseph 4H: ; 60; San 
Francisco, Calif., July 15. 
James, Marauis, 64 Rye, New 


York, Nov. 19, 1955.) ” 
Johnson, Dr, Allan Chester, “os 
Princeton, N. J., Mar. 2. 
Kimball, Marie 9 Goebel. Phila- 

delphia, M Mar. 

Larue, Prof, Gari SN 67; 
m_ Arbor, Mich., Aug. 19. 
Lea, Fanny Heaslip, 70; New 
York, Jan. 13. 


ee Solomon, 83; New York, 


MeCormick. peouers R., 74; near 
hicago, Apr. 

McClelland, Dr. ees W., 75; 
Little Deer Isle, Me., Aug. 20. 

McClure, Dr. Charies "Freeman, 


Death Roll for 1955 


90; Princeton, N. J., July 23. 
McCormick, Col. Robert Ru ae 
ford, 74; Chicago, Ill., Jan. 19. 
Meat rland, Aug 
witze’ eda 
Miller, ee 59; i peice N.Y., 
Aug. 
Milton, Seuree rare it Wash- 
ton, D.C:, 
ee Borrah, 52; - Paris, 
June 
Minton, aerate) 70; in New 
York, Aug. 1. 
Moresn. Santee 93; Pasadena, 
Calif., May 
Morrow, eye ane Ws 81; 
Englewoo 
Mygait, Gerald, 61; New York, 
June 2. 
Newmeyer, Arthur G., 76; 
Washington, D.C., Oct. 12. 
O’Brien, R. L., 905 Washing- 


Ortega Gasset, José, 72; Ma- 
eee ‘pati: Oct. 18. 
Orton, Mrs. Helen Fuller, 82; 
Jackson Heights, Queens, N. Ys 
616. 


Feb. 1 
Payne, Robert, 178-80; New 
York, Feb. 24. 


Pickel, Dr. Margaret Barnard, 
7; Tucson, Ariz., Jan. 7. 
Platt, Henry W., 51; Beechhurst, 

Queens, Nov. 22. 
Plievier, Theodor Avegno, 63; 
Switzerland, Mar. 12.- 
Putnam, Dr. Herbert, 93; 


Woods Hole, Mass., Aug. 15 
Ray, E. Lansing, 71; Rye 
N.H., Aug. 


Beach, 0. 
Riskin, Robert, 58; San Fernan- 
do, Calif., Sept. 20. 
Robbins, Reginald C., 85; Santa 
Barbara, Calif., Nov. 19. 
Sherwood, Robert E., 59; New 
York, Noy. 14, 
Simmons, Dr, George Finlay, 
60; Glen Ellyn, Ill., July 19. 
Sloane, Robert R., 42; Los An- 
geles, Apr. 3. 
Snow Thad, 173; Cairo, Mll., 


15. 

Stevens, Wallace; 75; Hartford, 
Conn., Aug. 2. 

Thorpe, ’ Merie, 75; Washington, 
D.C., Oct. 31. 


Vachell, Horace A., 93; Bath, 
Eng., Jan. 10. 

Wallace, David, Se ee Osi- 
pee, N.H,, June 1 

White, Paul we 33, “San Diego, 


Calif., Jul 
60; Redding, 


Wyman, Phillips, 
Conn., May 27. 

Young, "Sophie SPATS ORSEE: 80; 
Zion, Ill., July 1. 


OTHER PERSONALITIES 


Abt, Dr. Isaac A., 8%; pedia- 
trician, Chicago, 0p, Nov. 23. 

Bethune, Mary McLeod, 49; 
founder Bethune - Cookman 
College, Daytona Beach, Fla., 
May 18. 

Carter, Amon Giles, 15;~Chrmn. 
pub. Ft. 


Corbett, Col, Jim, 0: big-game 
hunter, Kenya, ‘April 19 

Coty, Mme. Germaine Corblet, 
63; wife of French president, 
Rambouillet, France, Nov. s 

Deakin, Arthur, 64; British 
union leader, Leicester, Eng., 


ay 
Doyle, Dente Conan, 43; spiri- 
tualist, son of A. Conan Doyle, 
Mysore, India, Mar. 
Basa Frank, 94; Hee A. F. 


5 officer, Indianapolis, 
Ind., Jul os 


Evans, Silliman, 61; pres.-pub- 
lisher Nashville Teaneseoant 
Fort Worth, June 26. 

Flynn, Nora Langhorne, 65; sis- 
ter of Lady Astor, an original 
Gibson Ae model, Tryon, 


C., Jo 
Gourielli, Prince Artchil, 60; 


husband of Helena R: 
New York, Noy. 22. ubinstein, 


Halsey, Dr. Robert H., 82; phy- 
Sician, New York, Sept. 15. 
Henson, Matthew A., 88; Only 


Thomas, 80; Zurich, « 


Lge 9. 
eaux, Jane, 
pioneer! London, Eng., Jan. 


5 weCs TS: 

Horder, Lord, 84; Petersfield, 
(physician to the monarchs of 
England) Eng., Aug. 13. 

Hubbard, Mrs. Helen F., 83; 
(Philanthropist), Paris, Frnee, 


Tetouan Col. Ralph H., 64; col- 
lector of rare manuser ‘ipts, 
New York, June 13. 


trip; Burlington, Vt.. Jan. 14. 
Johnson, adelaide, 108; adyo- 
cate of women’s Tights, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Nov. 
Kane, Francis Fisher, 88; Phila. 
attorney supported liberal 
causes, Belmont, Mass., May 


22. 
Kleberg, Richard M., 67; vee 
owner of Ranch 
Texas and former U.S. ee 
are: Hot Springs, Ark., 


Ma 6 
Laderor Mrs. Charlotte, 84; 


ae Margherita, Italy, Aug. 


2 
Lee, Shavey (Lee J. Waye), 52; 
Unofficial mayor of China- 
town; New York, Mar. 15. 
Macfadden, Bernarr, 87; physi- 
cal culturist, Jersey City. 


N. t. 

McGinnis, Stanley <3 51; Holly- 
wood, Fla., Sept: 

Mengarini, Gountess. Giuseppina 
Pacelli, 83; (sister of 
Pius), ‘Rome, Italy, Aug. gs 

Meyer, Arthur S., 75: labor me- 
diator, Scarsdale, N.Y., Aus. 6. 

Milne, J. Scott, 57; labor leader, 
Washington, D.C., July 20. 

Oldfield, Mrs. Bessie; widow of 
auto racer, Santa Monica, 
Calif., Nov. 5. 

Page, Rinaldo B B., 64; owner & 
publisher of Wilmington, N.C. 
Star-News Reyer Dur- 
ham, N.C., Feb. 2. 

Palmer, Harry S., 72; cartoonist, 
Miami, Florida, Aue. 17. 

Pegler, Julia Harpman, 61; wife 
e Pegler, Rome, ‘Italy, 

ov. 


Putnam, Dr. Herbert, 93; (for- 
mer librarian of Congress), 
Quissett, Mass., Aug. 14, 

Roberts, Owen, Josephus, 80; 
Uv. Ss. Su preme Court Assoc. 
qusples 1930-45, West Vincent 

Pa., May 17. 

Rubenstein, Serge, 46; Russian- 

ae financier, New York, Jan. 


2' 

Smith, Arthur W., 48; son of the 
late Gov. Alfred E, Smith; New 
York, N.Y., Sept. 7. 

Smith, Bruce, 63; criminologist, 
Southampton, N.Y, Sept. 18. 

Smith, Gerald H., 42; res. 
Street & Smith, Publicat' ons, 
Princeton, N.J., June 18. 

Spellman, William, 97; father of 
Francis Cardinal ‘Spellman, 
Abington, Mass., Noy. 11. 

Stephens, Harold "Montelle, 69; 
jurist, Washington, May 28. 

Taylor, William O., 84; ed and 
publisher, The Boston Globe, 
Marion Mass., July 15. 

Vir Den, Ray,’ 59; advertising 
exec., ‘publisher, Great Neck, 
L.I., Nov, 27. 

Vollmer, August, 79; pioneer of 
modern political science, 
Berkeley, Calif., Nov. 4. 

Walsh, J. Brandon, 72; creator 
of comic strip Little Annie 
Rooney, New York, Jan, 13. 

White, William Chapman, oe 
Washington, D.C., Nov. 28. 

Wollman, Kate, 85; 5 philantnro- 
pist; New York, 15. 

Wyman, Phillips. re publisher 
Redbook & Bluebook maga- 
zines, Redding, Conn., May 27. 
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Forest Fires in 1955; Loss in California 


Source: Forest Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


During the first nine months of 1955 unusual 
and spectacular forest fires burned tremendous 
acreages and drew national attention. 

First trouble spot of the year was the South 
where swamps caught on fire. Although the fires 
originated in many different ways, the primary 
reason for the extensive burn was the low water 
level. Several years of drought left many southern 
swamps with 4 to 5 feet less water in them than 
usual. It took summer rains to douse the fires 
and raise the water level. 

The scene of trouble shifted then to California. 
A passing lightning storm one June weekend left 
some 490 fires in its wake on National Forest 
lands alone. Not since 1918 had northern California 
forests been so hard hit in June. The fires were 
quickly controlled with the cooperation of the 
state forest fire fighting organization, private 
landowners, and use of new equipment, smoke- 
jumpers, and _ helicopters. 

But troubles were not over for California. 
Between Aug. 27 and Sept. 13, on Federal, state, 
and privately owned lands; 436 forest fires burned 
307,113 acres valuable for timber, watershed 
protection, and recreation. Approximately 1,250,000 
board feet of commercial timber with a value at 
wholesale of over $100,000,000 burned. Of this 
less than 75% could be salvaged. Millions of 
seedlings, which would have supplied timber for 
the future, were killed outright. Cost of re- 
planting will be about $5,000,000. Losses of houses, 
other buildings, .and improvements totalled 
$3,800,000. 

State and Federal agencies could not place a 
doliar figure on watershed losses. They estimated, 
however, that one fire alone damaged 72,000 acres 
on the Santa Ynez watershed north and west of 
Santa Barbara with a potential value of $6,000,000. 

On Sept. 10, the peak of this siege of fire in 
California, over 14,000 men, 550 bulldozers, and 
3,000 fire fighting supply and service vehicles 
were on the fire lines. State and Federal forest 
firefighting agencies spent more than $3,500,000 
to bring the fires under control. 


Decrease in Total Fires 

In spite of these bad fires in California, the 
national forest system as a whole reported only 
7,072 fires between Jan. 1 and Sept. 30, 1955, 
as compared with 8,967 for the same period of 
the preceding year, and with a five-year average 
for the same period of 9,178. 

During 1954 state and Federal agencies reported 
a total of 176,891 forest fires in the United States. 
The average for the past 5 years was 181,740. 

On lands under organized protection against 


Seven Modern Civil Engineering 


The American Society of Civil Engineers, found- 
ed 1852 and the oldest organization of engineers in 
the United States, on Oct. 20, 1955, published the 
report of its special committee naming the Seven 
Modern Civil Engineering Wonders of the United 
States. The project originated during the society’s 
centennial year and led to nomination by mem- 
bers, of whom the society has 39,000. Over 200 
projects were considered. The final seven: 

Chicago Sewage Disposal System, of the Sanitary 
District of Chicago. Involved “Herculean tasks’’ 
by means of which the Chicago drainage canal 
was dug, the Chicago River reversed, control 
gates built at the former mouth of the river, and 
sewage discharged via the Desplaines and Illinois 
Rivers in the Mississippi. ‘‘Activated sludge 
plants’’ treat sewage to make it safe for discharge 
into the canal. 

Colorado River Acqueduct, Southern California, 
longest conduit ever puilt, carrying water by 
canal, tunnel, siphon, over desert land, serving 
66 municipalities with pop. of 6,000,000. 

Empire State Building, New York, N. Y., man’s 
tallest building, 102 stories, plus 222-ft. television 
tower, total 1,472 ft., 57,000 tons of steel, 75 mi. 
of water mains, 17,000,000 ft. of communication 
wires. Building weighs 365,000 tons, less than the 
weight of excavated material. - 

Grand Coulee Dam and umbia River Basin 
Project, by U. S. Bureau 0 Reclamation. See 
description, pages 211, 212. 

Hoover Dam, by U. S. Bureau of Reclamation. 


fire (figures are not available on causes of fire 
on unprotected lands) campers started 4,875 fires 
in 1954 as compared with 5,140 in 1953 and 
5,667 in 1952. This reduction occurred in spite of 
an estimated 22% increase in the recreation use 
of the woods since 1952. 

During 1954, 40,520 fires were of incendiary 
origin; 30,139 were caused by trash and brush 
heap fires that got out of control; smokers started 
23,330 fires. Other causes were railroads, 2,872; 
lumbering operations, 2,928; lightning, 1,780; 
miscellaneous, 14,650. 

The Smokey Bear campaign, conducted by state 
and Federal forest services under the direction of 
the Advertising Council, continued to encourage 
forest fire prevention, as did also the Keep Green 
Programs sponsored by forest industries and the 
State Foresters, and other organized efforts of 
state publicity bureaus, women’s groups, men’s 
clubs, and young people’s organizations. 

The breakdown of fires and acreages burned in 
1954 by regions follows: 


Region No. of fires Acreage burned 
Rocky Mountain ...... 5,200 102,674 
PACH i tna sraltte @ 00 ,677 178,639 
North Central ........ 11,748 693,432 
Southern’ 7. cap a eters 137,709 7,217,180 
Wasterbe vena aces. cree 17,557 641,038 


New Fire-fighting Methods 

Spurred to action by previous disastrous fire 
losses in 1953, Federal, state, and local forest 
fire fighting agencies in California pooled men 
and facilities in 1954 to test new fire fighting 
methods. Also participating in the study were 
the University of California School of Forestry, 
U.C.L.A. Engineering Dept., Federal Civil Defense, 
U. S. Weather Bureau, California Office of Civil 
Defense, and 6 branches of the Dept. of Defense, 
and some private industries. 

The studies included tests of chemicals sprayed 
in water solution on forest fuels around a fire 
to make an effective fire line that would stop 
the spread of the flames, The studies also indi- 
cated that these chemical fire lines may be put 
in by aerial application. The project also tested 
the use of aircraft working in conjunction with 
ground crews. Helicopters laid hese in steep 
rough terrain in a fraction of the time required 
by large crews on the ground. Large helicopters 
could deliver men and fire pumps with water to 
any part of a fire in rugged terrain and could 
supply water to a fire at close range. These new 
fire fighting techniques showed great promise 
in tests. Much remained to be done in perfecting 
such methods for use on fires. 


Wonders of the United States 


World’s tallest dam. ‘‘In mastery of mind over 
matter it set a new level of attainment.’ Cool- 
ing process was hastened by circulating cold 
water through network of pipes laid on each 
5-ft. lift of concrete. Construction set pace for 
subsequent dams. See description, page 212. 

Panama Canal, called ‘‘greatest of geographical 
surgical operations.” Led to new data through 
quantity of earth removed, size of machinery, 
control of disease. See page 198. 

San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge. Between 
its twin suspension spans is a great center 
anchorage pier, ‘‘the most spectacular foundation 
job of modern times,” involving the sinking of a 
gigantic caisson to a depth of 242 feet. This was 
done with the aid of unique dome-shaped dredg~ 
ing wells which permitted the use of compressed 
air to control the flotation of the huge units. A 
tunnei was bored through Yerba Buena Island the 
largest, not the longest, tunnel in the world. 

All projects but one, the Empire State Building, 
were built by public agencies. Five will pay costs 
through charges-or tolls. In judging the wonders 
the committee considered contribution to com- 
munity welfare, pioneering in design and con 
struction, uniqueness, beauty, size and the extent 
to which a project was copied successfully. The 
final committee was composed of James Kip 
Finch, dean emeritus of the ‘School of Engineer- 
ing, Columbia Univ., Waldo G. Bowman, New 
York; Louis R. Howson, Chicago; Malcolm 
Pirnie, New York; Daniel V. Terrell, Lexington, 
Ky.; Ralph A. Tudor, San Francisco. 
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Additions to Data om Pages 797-896 to Dec. 1 


to Racing (P. 834)—President’s Cup race, 
ie Hagerstown; Md., Oct. 16—Sherwood John- 


ston, Greenwich, Conn. (Jaguar D). Average: 
87.9 m.p.h. 
Baseball (Pp. 797-812)—Walter Alston, first 


manager to bring World Series championship to 
Brooklyn, voted National League’s Manager of the 
Year by members of Baseball Writers’ Assn. of 
America, Nov. 14. 

Boxing—Major Pro Bouts (Pp. 842-843)—Johnny 
Holman def. Boardwalk Billy Smith (KO-7), 
Miami Beach, Oct. 26. Johnny Gonsalves def. 
Lulu. Perez (D-10), Madison Square Garden, 
Oct, 28. Danny Giovanelli def. Paolo Melis (D-10), 
St. Nicholas Arena, New York, N.Y., Oct. 31. 
Frankie Ryff def. Paddy De Marco (D-10), Balti- 
more, Md., Noy. 2. Fred Galiana, Spain, def. Ray 
Famechon, France (TKO-7) for European feather- 
weight championship, Paris, Nov. 2. Bobby Boyd 
def. George Johnson (TKO-8), Chicago, Ill., Nov. 
4, Danny Giovanelli def. Danny Jo Perez (D-10), 
St. Nicholas Arena, Noy. 7. Johnny Saxton def. 
Ralph (Tiger) Jones (D-10), Oakland, Calif., Nov. 
9. Carmelo Costa def. Joey Lopes (D-10), Madison 
Square Garden, Nov. 11. Bobby Courchesne def. 
Miguel Berrios (D-10), St. Nicholas Arena, Nov. 
14, Toxie Hall def, Ezzard Charles (D-10), Provi- 
dence, R.I., Nov. 14. Bob Baker def. Sgt. J. P. 
Reed (D-10), Fort Wayne, Ind., Nov. 15. Ewart 
Potgieter, Union of So. Africa drew (D-10) with 
James Parker, Canada, London, Eng., Noy. 15. 
Chuck Spieser def. Paddy Young (TKO-2), Chi- 
cago, Ill., Nov. 16. Willie Pastrano def. Joey Rowan 
(D-10), Madison Square Garden, Nov. 18. Carmine 
Fiore def. Rinzy Nocero (D-10), St. Nicholas 
Arena, Nov. 21, Al Andrews def. Jimmy Martinez 
(D-10), Miami Beach, Fla., Nev. 22. Vince Mar- 
tinez def. Chris Christensen (D-10), St. Louis, Mo., 
Noy. 23. Eduardo Lausse def. Gene Fullmer (D- 
10), Madison Square Garden, Nov. 25. Rex Layne 
def. Mike Hammer (D-10), Miami Beach, Nov. 29. 
Carmen Basilio def. Tony DeMarco (TKO-12), to 
retain world welterweight championship, Boston, 
Mass., Nov. 30. 

Chess Championships (P. 895)—International 
chess masters tournament, Zagreb, Yugoslavia— 
Vassily Smyslov, USSR, 141-415. 

Dog Show Winners (P. 851)—Junior Showman- 
ship Competition sponsored by Professional Han- 
dlers’ Assn. (Leonard Brumby, Sr. Memorial 
Trophy)—Mary Donnelly, 14, Jersey City, N. J. 
Albany K.C., Albany, N. Y., Oct. 22—Ch. Barrage 
of Quality Hill, boxer (Mr. and Mrs. Jouett Shouse, 
Washington, D.C.). Troy (N.Y.) K.C., Oct. 23— 
Ch. Barrage of Quality Hill. Bronx County K.C., 
Bronx, N. Y., Oct. 29—Chungking Tino, red 
Pekingese (Seafren Kennels, Devon, Pa.). 23rd 
Progressive Dog Club fixture, Brooklyn, N. Wiss 
Oct. 30—Chungking Tino. Yonkers (N.Y.) K.C., 
Nov. 5—Ch. Adastra Magic Fame, miniature poodle 
(Mrs. Marguerite S. Tyson, Washington, D. C.). 
Union County K.C., Elizabeth, N. J., Nov. 6—Ch. 
Blakeen van Aseltine, miniature poodle (Mrs. 
Marguerite S. Tyson, Washington, D. C.), Mohawk 
Valley K.C., Schenectady, N. Y., Nov. 12—Ch. 
Fancy Bombardier, bloodhound (Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Sheahan, Torrington, Conn.). Onondaga 
K.A., Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 13—Ch. Adastra Magic 
Fame, miniature poodle (Mrs. Marguerite §, 
Tyson, Washington, D. C.). Newark (N.J.) K.C., 
Nov. 20—Ch. Adastra Magic Fame, miniature 
poodle (Mrs. Marguerite S. Tyson, Washington, 
D. C.). Boxer Club of Long Island, Valley Stream, 
L. I., Nov. 27—Ch. Barrage of Quality Hill (Mr. 
and Mrs. Jouett Shouse). Queensboro K.C., 
Jamaica, N, Y., Nov. 26—Ch. Chungking Tino, red 
Pekingese (Seafren Kennels, Devon, Pa.). 


100 Golf Champions (Pp. 856-858)—Ryder Cup, Palm 


Springs, Calif., Nov. 6—United States team de- 
feated British professional challengers, 8-4. Ca- 
nadian Amateur Championship, Calgary, Alta.— 
Moe Norman, Rockway Golf Club, Kitchener, Ont., 
defeated Lyle Crawford, Vancouver, B. C. Metro- 
politan P.G.A., Elmsford, N. Y., Oct. 28—Harry 
Cooper, 285. 

Horse Racing (Flat) (Pp. 819-830)—Horse Cham- 
pions of the Year (The Morning Telegraph and 
Daily Racing Ferm poll)—Horse of the Year: 
Nashua. Other champions—Best 2-year-old filly: 
Doubledogdare; Best 3-year-old filly as well as 
leading handicap filly: Misty Morn; Best sprinter: 
Berseem; Best grass horse: St. Vincent; best 
steeplechaser: Neji. 

La Orene Champions (P. 860)—Canadian Cham- 
pionship (Mann Cup)—Shamrocks, Victoria, B.C., 
western Canada champions, defeated Trailermen, 
Peterborough, Ont., eastern champions, 4 games to 
one. 

Power Boat Racing Records (P. 888)—One-mile 
records confirmed to Nov. 15—7-Litre: 125.436 
m.p.h.; George Byers’ Miss DeSoto; Melbourne, 
Ky., Sept. 25. One thirty-six Hydro.: 83.899 
m.p.h.;, Bob Boehm’s Jerky; Salton Sea, Calif., 
Oct. 24, 1955. Five-mile records made in competi- 
tion—7-Litre: 81,000 m.p.h.; Marion Cooper’s 
Hornet; New Martinsville, W. Va., Sept. 25. One 
thirty-six Hydro.: 63.390 m.p.h.; Wallace Row- 
land’s Cavalier II; New Martinsville, W. Va., Sept. 
25. World Jet Speedboat Record—216.2 m.p.h.— 
Donald M. Campbell, Great Britain, at Lake Mead 
near Boulder City, Nev., Nov. 16. 

Power Boat Racing Champions (P. 889)—Inter- 
national Cup Regatta, Elizabeth City, N. C., Oct. 
2—Guy Lombardo’s Tempo VII, driven by Danny 
Foster, 1,200 points. Madison Regatta, Madison, 
Ind., Oct. 23—Tempo VII driven by Danny Foster, 
Detroit, Mich. 

World Swimming Records (P. 885)—Existing world 
records broken—Men’s 100-Meter Breast Stroke: 
1:09.2, by Horst Fritsche, Germany, at Berlin, Nov. 
22. Women’s 220-yard long course record: 2:02.5, 
by Lorraine Crapp, Australia, at Sydney, Nov. 25. 

National Swimming Championships (P. 886)— 
National Women’s Long Distance Championship, 
Mt. Clemens, Mich., Aug. 20—1, Kitty Kannary, 
Detroit, Mich.; 2, Jane Katz, New York, N. Y.; 
3, Karen Newbold, Indianapolis, Ind. Time— 
1:27:27.0. 

Track and Field Championships (Pp. 878-882)— 
National Women’s Pentathlon Championship, Mor- 
ristown, N. J., Oct. 15—Barbara Mueller, Chicago, 
Tll., 3,539 points. 

World Track and Field Records (Pp. 871-872)— 
Existing records bettered—Two Hours: 22 miles 
418 yards; Joe Lancaster, Great Britain, near 
Walton-on-Thames, England, Oct. 22. 5,000- 
Meter: 13:40.6; Sandor Iharos, Hungary, at Buda- 
pest, Oct. 23 (also bettered three-mile record 
with time of 13:14.2). 25,000-Meter: 1 hr. 16 min. 
34.6 sec.; Emil Zatopek, Czechoslovakia, at Celako- 
vic, Czechoslovakia, Oct. 29. Women’s Shot Put: 
16.67 meters (54 feet 814 inches); Galina Zybina, 
USSR, Tiflis, USSR, Nov. 15. Women’s Broad 
Jump: 6.31 meters (20 feet 815 inches); Galina 
Vinogradova, USSR, Tiflis, USSR, Nov. 18. Men’s 
30,000-meter Walk: 2 hours 20 min. 40.2 SEC. ; 
Anatoli Vedyakov, USSR, Moscow, Oct. 8. 

Walking, Cross-Country Runs and Marathons 
(P. 817)—National 10,000-meter Cross Country 
Run, Buffalo, N. Y., Noy.. 20—Horace Ashenfelter. 
Time: 31:39.1. 

Yacht Racing (P. 896)—World Star Champion- 


ship, Havana, Cuba, Nov. 24—Charles de Cardenas, 
Havana. 


Professional Football in 1955 


NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 


Conference Standings Through Novy. 27 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 


W. L. T. Pct. Pts. Op. 
Cleveland Browns....%.. 7 2 1 .778 284 187 
Washington Redskins. . 7 3 0 .700 198 178 
New York Giants...»... 4 5 1 .444 216 184 
Chicago Cards.......4 45 6.15444 "197 190 
Pittsburgh Steelers...... 4 6 0 400 171 227 
Philadelphia Eagles. . ‘oO 3-5 621 | 88a | 211 Oy 


WESTERN CONFERENCE 


W. L. T. Pet. Pts. Op. 
Los Angeles Rams.Q... 6 3 1 .667 209 200 
Chicago Bears.....0.....6 4 0 .600 256 221 
Baltimore Colts...#%... 5.4 1 .556 176 184 
Green Bay Packers. @..5 5 0 500 213 238 
Detroit Lions........... 3 7 +0 300 191 230 
San Fran. Forty-Niners,. 3. 7 0 300 184 246 
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Sporting Events of 1955 and Records 


World Series of 1955 


Brooklyn Dodgers Defeat New York Yankees, 4 Games to 3, to Win Their 
First World Series 


Composite Box Score 


BROOKLYN DODGERS bat, fidg. 
. ab. r. h. 2b. 3b. hr. rbi. bb. so. avg. po. @ ays. 
PA 29 Oe oe OO ahs St Ligand 8 13 OQ 1,000 
7 2% BS By EO FO. 82 BOD 296.) 1b 23 sae 
7.25 6B 8h --0 (4 7 5 2. —6,7.320 013.90 Oreiiaee 
7 OF £57 8. 20- 2 4° Bio B 259) AZhe a eey ae 
7 O7 54. 8% 1” 0. 1-2-3). 3° 25 “296 D284 Oe Oaoue 
794° 2 7 50 70> 1-38 38 2) 208 740) ee OL teun 
6222 Bb OA OL AYO 152 4, Le B2 Eee ee 
4459 90 2.08 101-0 © 2) 2 BS 222) ae era 
1) tO) 8 0"%02 <0 04-0 50 "100077 On On om oen 
Boao 2 Bd 0 OF 1: Bn 4 A383) Oe are 
ee 330 OO. 04 20 0.0%! 50° 000) nO te a aaron 
B) 2 S20 c08 04) 0. Ob. 0 S10" ody 0008 20 ieee: 1,000 
Sap 0-800" 0. 10 or Or i883 ot OP OREa .000 
Sean G1 at OO =O) sO, 02: 6 0lC 3833 ceeia ries 1.000 
a4 0. 202. 20), 0-08 4.0 3.000 (Oh oS ee eae 
i. 16-007 0 0. 0% 0 0:5+0: 000° 20 GeO ome 
10 10 20> 100408) 0) 0 0 0! 000% ies: 0 1.000 
See ee eS OF. Ore 0L 0.10. 1 > JAS SOs 1,000 
at 0. 0) = 0=. 1020-20700 0 0005 0 aaa 1.000 
tee O- 0.20) 20" 0%6,0. 0-21 S00 .000 ~ [Oe e tea 1.000 
12 Oe OL 0 09 0.0: OT 1 O00 Rs telat 0 1.000 
120" O06. 0! 2.0"=0-7- 0. 10-10!) 05 1..000- Sze 1,000 
223 31 58 8 1 9 30 33 38 .260 180 83 6 .978 
NEW YORK_YANKEES bat. fidg. 
g. ab. rr. h. 2b. 3b. hr. rbi. bb. so. avg. po. a. ee. avs. 
aver, rf. os... Gina 1 "6: 0) 100 20 Ub 0 Ae oe 0 1.000 
Cerv, ct, lf Be wiG eel eee. ONO 1) t >- Ouse 120, Ose 0 1.000 
McDougal Ta Dh Fee Ve os, pel 1 oe 6 200: a8 13,0 = =950: 
Noren, ef, lf pel Gm Onele aie 0.k0 gol alent 12063 13° 208 7 OL. 000) 
PDAS Be «Wes Oe al na do. ds = av) 4 0 1.000 
et Om oel eee ot. Oe One al 1 OT 72,4200 0 oO 1.000 
Bua{e 65 ee 0: 50:82) 82.26 a Oren 3 O 1.000 
Bags = 4 2-0 1-238) 0) 1 385d 3 eos 
WOR eR BT i oO O 813 als 58. eaoZ ere 1 0 1.000 
Feoke ie SQ tei “Oey a> 15 be 820 17 20 O 1.000 
Wop aoe 4) O° W040: 1 8b. eb i els 14 O 1.000 
Marae ORE OO 30... 1e 2 ls OO Tae eae, 0 1.000 
Fg. Oke e Ok > Oe Oe OS. 0 Ole od e000; 2-3, O-1.000 
2 Oan0)) (062070. 10, - 0.100) 00020 0 oO _.000 
De Gi EO O10 200% Aen Pe O00 Set 4 Q 1.000 
3 one -Q > 5.02 O00 +20: 0 5 OF = 0-000 LST S20. £008 
3 600-0 OF 0452). 0 216 7TaeO 2 oO 1.000 
Ree Os Ore (0 0" 2 0e  Ohan0> 20E- 00079 1 Q 1.000 
FUG). Oss 0-08 0". O77 0. 70. 000R Ose 0  .000 
SiO AIDS 200 eL OF 02 0-0)! Oe 0000 ED, 1 oO. 1.000 
Jee O07 St a 0s 0 - 0" 0 000 ag 0 oO _.000 
Dam OMe=0 On 00s * 0%! 082-0: 27 Ope 000 0 1 oO 1,000 
Thee kOe Or 0 nO 0-20: C0 90%. 000720 1 O 1,000 
tia OLD nO) 0° 210-0) 00-0000 Rage 0 oO .000 
222 26 55 4 2 8 25 22 39 .248 180 72 2 .992 

PITCHING SUMMARY 

Brooklyn Dodgers 
@. cs. ip. h. yr. bb. so. hb. wp. w. 1. pet. er. avg. 
1 0 534 8 6 2 4 0 Ores5) 1 000 6 953 
3 0 3% 3 0 1 1 0 0 Oar G .000 0 0.00 
AO eae O98: 6. 3 2 «2 0) 20) 2 Pan O00 es 
1 0 3% 74 1 Bo 2> 0 Ox Ler 000 aia 
DAO aie bes bs 6 0! Die 0 aad .000 ~5 13.50 
amy tenes 8} 15 3 4 10 0 0 2 0 1000 2 1.00 
0-8 3° 3-2 34.50 (0 OM 0, 000) ese m08 
138. £9 8 £8 8G 8 Bh Goes 
ODOT EL aisasaciesnye La oes 5. i 
Moapuck “han 2 eee eign ie lO. Ae - 0. 0 0. 0 60. 0° 0 000 se OaapiaD 
Fee TOPS pore OBO OOo ORE 2 60 BS. 26° 22) 30. 2.0) 4) 96h STs 75 
New York Yankees 
¢. cg. ip. h. r. bb. so. hb. wp. w. 1. pet. er. avs. 
ROEC ei eee sarin = 80 de wince yan ans rn | 13° -6= 8610. . to Lo 2) 0 1 O0O es 2.12 
Ce oe Pc BGs. BANS BA 8 -0* 1 0\s Cot Ae 
Byrne......- Oy tags © S. -fO8s AB AO 04 oe eile OO 1.88 
Turley. .------ BG NB. 1 eB A OT eee Oye Oh ek OOO RED ieee 
Morgan. .....-4 +--+: esol! SAG wer ea le ee Ome 0. >.000""2-" 4:90 
Kucks.....-. NW. 2. 0. 3 421 080 — 0 sO are O00 rea 
Sturdivant... 3 Bie i0.Pad Biele 202 OW ORO RO 10: O00 ses eee e200 
Larsen pee T= Orie 4 BEB 20 Or ads ce ke O00 a 11.25 
R. Coleman.... DO ek 6 ln. SkO' LA Oe tO OF 02g OBO SL 9.00 
SH AEEIE GAT saeco ire as 2 6 58 31 33 38 2 2 3 4 .429 28 4,20 
OMPOSITE SCORE BY INNINGS 

Brooklyn, N../..----s9--+08+: id sg age el 2 4 3 : 5 } 3 3 o—31 
NeW or sases-3, Robinson, Rizzuto 2, Collins, Gilliam. Sacrifices—Podres, Howard, Reese, Craig, 


r ampanella, Sacrifice flies—Zimmer, Hodges. Double plays—Zimmer_and Hodges; 
aati eta saa Sollins: Hodges, Reese and Hodges 2; Campanella and Zimmer; Zimmer, Reese 
and Hodges; Hodges and Reese; J. Coleman, Martin and Collins; Berra and Martin; Martian, J. 
Coleman and Collins; Reese, Gilliam and Hodges; J. Robinson, Gilliam and Hodges ai Gilliam, 
Reese and Hodges; Martin and £. Robinson; J. Coleman, Martin and E. Robinson, McDougald, Martin 
and Skowron;.J:; Robinson and Hodges; Amoros, Reese and Hodges. Left on bases—Brooklyn 55, 
New York 41. Hit by pitcher—By Loes (Berra, E, Robinson), by Turley (Amoros), by Ford (Furille), 
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Box Scores of 1955 World Series Games 


- lo “singled to 
eighth, Furil gl teas 


FIRST GAME 
Yankee Stadium, New York, N. Y., Sept. 28 


BROOKLYN DODGERS 
AB. R. H. PO. A. 


ot a aad c 
Furillo, rf. . 
Hodges, 1b. 
J. Robinson, 3b 
Zimmer, 2b....... ae 
Newcombe, p......... 
Bessent, De... shee es 
Pellerin... een. Ay ou 
(9) 300) Pa ee eee mi 


Leshoamenvenae 
_ 
B] coccoHob mentors 
- 
ie LoS oMMeoh ee ees 


2 wl cooccowonmenceo 
_ 
—) 


ico) 
n 


NEW YOR: 
PO 


AOMOD Rie ale she cas esc 
MeDougald, 3b....... 
ENODEHSOloa) ia ein. = ai 
Berra, ¢c... i 
Collins, 1b 
Howard, If.. 
Martin, 2b... 
Rizzuto, ss... 
aE. Robinson..... A 
Coleman, ss.......... 
1200} (70 9 Oar er 


> A 
y ; Be 
Sl ChHOnmwUMoRER Ko] COMCuNRmmEENENED 
| CHOoSSOHMHOSe” 
ol SoccommMmHomte 
CHOOWN RO EIB NOES 
OwWOONWWoHOOHO” 


27 =«10 
aAt bat for Rizzuto in sixth when Martin was 
out attempting to steal home. 
bSingled for Bessent in eighth. 
cRan for Kellert in eighth. 


Brooklyn.......... O25 0. 0-0 O- 2°.0—5 
—6 


Error—McDougald. ; 

Runs batted in—Furillo, Zimmer 2, Howard 2, 
Snider, Noren, Collins 3. 

Three-base hits—Robinson, Martin, Home runs— 
Furillo, Howard, Snider, Collins 2. Stolen base— 
Robinson. Sacrifice fily—Zimmer. Double plays— 
Zimmer and Hodges; Martin, Rizzuto and Collins; 
Hodges, Reese and Hodges. Left on bases—Brook- 
lyn 9, New York 2. Bases on balls—Off Ford 4 
(Gilliam 2, Furillo, Zimmer), Newcombe 2 (Col- 
lins, Ford), Labine 1 (Berra). Struck out—By Ford 
2 (Snider, J. Robinson), Newcombe 4 (McDougald, 
Howard, Rizzuto, Ford), Grim 2 (Reese, Furillo). 
Hits—Off Newcombe 8’ in 52g innings, Bessent 
0 in 14%, Ford 9 in 8, Labine 1 in 1, Grim 1 in 1, 
Runs and earned runs—Off Newcombe 6 and 6, 
Ford 5 and 3. Winning pitcher—Ford. Losing 
pitcher—Newcombe 

Umpires—Summers (A.), plate; Ballanfant (N.), 
first base; Honochick (A.), second base; Dascoli 
{2 third base; Flaherty (A.), left field; Donatelli 
N.), right field. Time of game—2:31. Paid at- 
tendance—63,869. 

How runs were scored—Both teams scored two 
runs in the second inning, For the Dodgers, 


Campanella flied out to McDougald. Furill 
walked. Hodges flied to Noren. Robiizon was out 
on strikes. Inthe Yankee half of the third, Ford 


Newcombe). Martin was out stealing home. Th 
Dodgers scored the game’s last two runs in the 


Howard. Ro 


Furillo, and Robinson went to third. 


are singled. 


Gilliam 


Hert, 


popped to 
tatistics—Paid attendance, 63,869; 
$412,232.15; Commissioner’s share, 


players’ share, 
share, $140,158.9 


$210,238.40; clubs’ ani 
3. 


SECOND GAME 
Yankee Stadium, New York, N. Y., Sept. 29 


BROOKLYN DODGERS 
A 


, then stole 
poles for 


net receipts, 
$61,834.82; 
d leagues’ 


« Ke) PO a 
Gdillany, Ieee sees 4 0 1 0 1 
FRECRO|BSe.n Fey es ais 4 1 2 2 3 
Snider el wise... ioes 4 0 1 2 0 
Campanella, ¢...->.... 3 0 O°; Ad 2 
illo} Tf S62 seen 3 0 0 it) 0 
Hodges; ib . vo = 2. 2. ee 3 0 0 6 1 
J. Robinson, 3b... -.... 2 1 0 1 1 
Zimmer, 2b. . 3 0 1 2 2 
Loes, p.... 1 0 0 0 0 
Bessent, p 0 0 0 0 0 
cKellert i 0 0 0 0 
Spooner, p 0 0 0 0 1 
to) 0 0 0 0 0 
Labing ‘pros Se eae 0 0 0 0 0 
Total % dctcecea ee 28 2 5 24 il 
NEW YORK YANKEES 
AB. RR: i= PGL A. 
Bauer, reso. cae os 1 0 1 3 0 
Ceresttern . nic o e 3 0 0 0 0 
McDougald, 3b... ... 4 0 1 1 0 
Noren, cf, fis Se..oo.. 3 0 0 4 0 
Tr 3 1 2 6 1 
3 1 0 5 0 
4 1 1 2 1 
3 1 1 2 3 
1 0 1 2 1 
0 0 0 0 0 
1 0 0 2 2 
3 0 1 0 0 
29 4 8 27 8 
aHit by pitch for Rizzuto in fourth. 
bRan for E. Robinson in fourth. 
cHit into double play for Bessent in fifth. 
dWalked for Spooner in eighth. 
Brooklyn. 5. eee 0 050, Tf t.0_ Spo 
New York......... OW 0.705.430 0 Oo Sen sees 


Errors—Zimmer 2 


Runs batted in—Snider, Howard, Martin, Byrne 
2, Gilliam, 


, Spooner 5 (Mc- 


1 (Berra). Hits—Off Loes 7 in 334 innings, Bessent 


0 in 44, Spooner 


by pitcher—By Loes (Berra, E. 
ning pitcher—Byrne. 


Honochick 


(A.), first base; Dascoli (N.), second base; Sum- 


to Zimmer. 


Byrne singled to center, 
Martin. (Bessent replaced L 


ty (A.), left field: 


Time of game—2-28. 


$413,469.03: Commissioner’s share, 


clubs’ 


Howard singled to 


attendance, 


Two-game 128,576; 
Commissioner’s ce 


net » $825,701.18; 
123,855.17; players’ share, 1,107.61; clubs 
” share, $280,738.40. a f 


THIRD GAME 
Ebbets Field, Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 30 


NEW YORK YANKEES 


AB. Ro PO. A. 
4 0 0 3 0 

- 4 0 i 0 3 
4 0 1 4 0 

4 1 1 2 0 

4 1 2 5 2 

4 0 0 5 0 

4 0 0 3 0 

2 1 s! 2 1 

1 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 9 0 

1 0 0 0 0 

o 0 0 0 0 

1 0 i 0 0 

0 0 0 0 1 
33 3 7 2 i 


BROOKLYN DODGERS 


SERS SL4PO) 4. 
CHiMam> 2D ix. 2 2h 3 1 1 2 3 
LS a ee 3 1 1 1 2 
PTE SR Re eerie 4 1 1 1 0 
Campanella, c.......-. 5 1 3 6 0 
Re Dee eae. sore 5 0 1 1 0 
Hodges, 1b... 605: 5 0 oe. da 0 
Rob ies AL <cletote aig = 5 2 2 0 7 
(ANOLON, AB 7 oo ee oie.-'s aL 1 1 2 1 
Podres, p:.....-.«-+-+ 3 1 1 0 1 
PRGUME on os No a os 34 $> 18-27 14 
aFlied out for Morgan in fifth. 
bTripled for Kucks in seventh. 
New York......... 22 0. 0-0: 07-1 020-3 
Brooklyn...».-..-- eae eo 0.0. 2sn0) 0—S 


Error—Campanella. 

Runs batted in—Campanella 3, Mantle, Gilliam, 
Reese 2, Furillo, Carey, Amoros. 

Two-base* hits—Skowron, ~ Furillo, Robinson, 


Morgan 3 pA ta Kucks 1 


medivant 1 


Turley 4 and 4, 
Sturdivant 2 and 2, Podres 3 and 2. 
itcher—By Turley (Amoros). Winning pitcher— 


How runs were scored—The Dodgers scored 
first with two runs in the first inning. Gilliam 
flied out. Reese walked. Snider struck out. Cam- 
panella hit a homer into the left field stands, 
scoring Reese ahead of him. Furillo flied out to 
Mantle. Each scored two in the second. With a 
2-J, count Mantle hit a homer into the lower 
center field stands. Skowron doubled along the 
left field line. Howard was out, Robinson to 
Hodges. Martin struck out. Rizzuto singled to 
left, scoring Skowron. Turley was put out. In 
the Dodger half, Hodges flied to Cerv in center. 
Robinson singled to center. Amoros was_ hit. 
Podres b unted safely to Turley, filling the bags. 
Gilliam walked, s ring Robinson. Morgan re- 
placed Turley on thé mound. Reese walked on four 
itches, scoring ee: Snider forces Podres, 
Bxowron to Berra. Campanella lined out to Martin. 
Brookl scored two more in the fourth. Gilliam 
singled to left. Reese flied to Cerv. Snider walked. 
Campanella singled to left on the first pitch 
scoring Gilliam and sending Snider to third. 
Furillo fouled to Howard, Snider scoring after 
the catch. Hodges was thrown out by Rizzuto. 
Yankees scored once and the Dodgers twice in 
the seventh. With two out, Rizzuto walked. Carey, 
hatting for Kucks, tripled to left, scoring Rizzuto. 
Cery struck out. For the Dodgers, with one out, 
Robinson doubled to left, reaching third when 
Howard threw to second base, Amoros singled 
to right, scoring Robinson. Podres forced Amoros, 
Sturdivant to Rizzuto. Gilliam walked. Reese 
singled to center, scoring Podres. Snider lifted 

to Howard. 
- Statistics—Paid attendance, 34,209; net receipts, 
$225,499.37;  Commissioner’s share, $33,824.91; 
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players’ oe $115,004.68; 


ted met Paid attendance 

share a b 
pet, recs, fash sue 2: Commissioners sare 
Ge aes $357,408.18. te ae 


clubs’ and leagues’ 


w 

i=] 

is} 

ae 

= 

ke] 
B] choco H or monoowcncnen 
ml coocoeoo OHH NooHO 
.-) | COSCO SCOHNHORH HEH 
Lal 
| cooboosHKonMomor 


BROOKLYN DODGERS 


qm 


Reese, 8S.....3.--- ADs 
Siler, Cbs ope ee ye 
Campanella, c.. 
Fur 


| cooMoctoembono 
Mic aes hae BR] coccccooh HOF ANMes 


> 
Sl Sluctesie eres 
on Seto meets 
ll > 
N] OR RONCCOONF: 


- 
cs 


aSingled for Kucks in sixth. 
bRan for E. Robinson in sixth. 
cFlied out for Morgan in eighth. 


New York. . rnd OSS 
Brooklyn........-. 00) 41 638-8 


Errors—None. 
Runs batted in—McDougald, Rizzuto, Gilliem, 
Martin 2, Campanella, Hodges 3, Snider 3, E. 


Robinson. 

Two-base hits—Gilliam, Campanella, Martin. 
Home runs—McDougald, Campanella, Hodges, 
Snider. Stolen bases—Rizzuto, Collins, illiam. 
Sacrifices—Howard, Reese. Double play—J. Robin- 
son, Gilliam and Hodges. Left on bases—New 
York 7, Brooklyn 9. Bases_on balls—Oft Erskine 
2 (Collins 2), Bessent 1 (Berra), Labine 1 Riz- 
zuto), Larsen 2 (Amoros, Gilliam), Sturdivant 1 
(Snider). Struck out—By Erskine 3 (Noren, Mantle 
2), Bessent 1 (McDougald), Larsen 2 (Furillo, 
Kucks 1 (Furillo), R. Coleman 1 
(Labine). Hits—Off Erskine 3 in 3 (aced two 
batters in fourth), Bessent 3 in 13%, Larsen 5 in 4 
(faced one batter in fifth), Kucks 3 in 1,_R. 
Coleman 5 in 1 (faced three batters in seventh), 
Morgan 0 in 1, Sturdivant 1 in 1, Labine 3 in 44%, 
Runs and earned runs—Erskine 3 and 3, Larsen 
5 and 5, Kucks 2 and 2, R. Coleman i and 1, 
Labine 2 and 2. Winning pitcher—Labine. Losing 
pitcher—Larsen. p 
Summers (A.), first base; Ballanfant (N.), second 
base; Honochick (A.), third base; Donatelli : 
left field: Flaherty (A.), right field. Time of game 
—2:571. Paid attendance—36,242. 

How runs were scored—Yankees scored first, 
with one in the first ‘nning. With one out, Mc- 
Dougald hit a home run into lower left center. 
The Bombers scored their second in the second. 
Collins walked. Howard sacrificed, Collins ad- 
yancing to second. Rizzuto singled to center, 
scoring Collins. Brooklyn’s first score came in 
the third. Amoros walked. Erskine popped out 
on a foul. Gilliam doubled down the left field line, 
scoring Amoros. The Yankees added one and 
the Dodgers three in the fourth. Berra singled 
and Collins walked. Bessent replaced Erskine. 
Bessent fielded Howard’s attempted sacrifice for 
a force play at third. Collins stole third and 
scored on Martin’s single to right. For the Dodgers, 
Campanella homered into the lower left field 
stands. Furillo scored after an infield hit when 
Hodges droye a homer over the right field score- 
poard. The Dodgers scored three runs in the fifth. 
Gilliam walked, then stole second. Reese beat out 
an infield hit. Snider hit a long homer over the 
right field barrier, scoring Gilliam and Reese 
ahead of him. Two Yankee runs were scored in 
the sixth. Howard singled, scoring on Martin’s 
double to center. Pinch hitter Eddie Robinson 
singled to right, scoring Martin. Brooklyn added 


0 0 0—5 
162s 
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In the seventh, on hits by Campanella, | . SIXTH GAME 

Purillo and Hodges. Yankee Stadium, New York, N. ¥., Oct. 2 
Statistics—Paid attendance, 36,242; net receipts, 

$232,826.08; | Commissioner’s share, $34,923.91: 

players’ share, $118,741.30; clubs’ and leagues AB. 


fiom a epee 
87. 
SP cir-tanke. aisle Pald attendance, 199,027: net 4 1 1 3 é 
receipts, $1,284,026.63; Commissioner’s share, 1 0 ‘ - : 
$192,603.99; players’ share, $654,853.59: clubs 2 ; . ~ : 
and leagues’ share, $436,569.05. : . ere z 
FIFTH GAME 3 0 0 Z 2 
Ebbets Field, Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 2 4 ° A - = 
NEW YORK YANKEES iy 0 0 0 0 
AB.-R. H. PO. A. 2 0 0 0 1 
4 0 1 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 
4 0 0 2 e 0 0 0 2 0 
1 --—=, —— — — — 
rok mee ae ced 0) i 4 ae 
rey Cases coke tee YANKEES 
0 0 1) 0 0 B. R..- He POGOe a 
0 0 0 0 0 3 1 0 1 5 
4 (1) 1 4 3 4 0 1 4 2 
1 0 0 2 0 3 1 0 0 5 
1 0 0 0 0 3 1 1 8 Qo 
1 0 0 0 1 4 1 3 0 0 
1 0 tt) 0 0 2 1 1 6 Qo 
2 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 5 1 
1 1 1 0 0 4 0 1 2 0 
Pu Sa $$ 8 3 8 
See ear 293) 8 gem 
9 —— — —— a —s 
ROOKLYN shipcwe tie ate See 
B : 
aStruck out for Snider in fourth, 
AB. R. He P z on bWalked for Skowron in fifth. 
iam, 20: . p 0 4 3 cPopped out for Meyer in seventh. 
ref y 0| Brooklyn......2... 0. “00-1 0 OF 0 Oa? 
a 3 rf 3 8 0| New York.....1.!: §.:0<05 07 0N00>0s en 
Furillo, rf... 2... 4 1 i! 1 0} Error—J. Robinson. 
Hodges, lb....... 3 1 2 14 1} Runs batted in—Berra, Bauer, Skowron 3, 
J. Robinson, 3b... .... 3 0 1 0 3 | Purillo. 
Amorog, If,..........- aera? i 4 |" Home run—skowron. Stolen base—Rizzuto. Dou- 
Taig, D.......-...... 9 9 © © 1) bie plays—McDougald, Martin and Skowron; J. 
Labine, p............. 2-9 9 © 11 Robinson and Hodges.’ Left on bases—Brooklyn 7, 
New York 7. Bases on balls—Off Ford 4 (Hodges, 
GRRE eiileng oe bocce kx 29 5 Dr BFP a. ES Campanella, zimmer, Gilliam), Spooner 2 (Riz~ 
in fourth. zuto, McDougald), Meyer erra, Collins). Stru 
ty cae ioe Gin ebventhe out—By Ford 8 (Reese, Snider, Meyer, Zimmer 2, 
cRan for E. Robinson in eighth. Campanella, Furills, Amoros), Spooner 1 (Martin). 
dGrounded out for J, Coleman in ninth. Meyer 4 (Howard 3, Martin). Hits—Off Spooner 3 
y rley in ninth, in 3, Meyer 4 in 534, Roebuck 1 in 2. Runs and 
eGround out for Turley 
New York 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 1 O~3}| earned runs—Off Spooner 5 and 5, Ford 1 and 1. 
SONS Se a iS aan ae 0 0 1 —5| Hit by pitcher—By Ford (Furillo). Wild pitch— 


Ford. Winning pitcher—Ford. Losing pitcher— 
Errors—Reese, J. Robinson. Spooner. Umpires—Ballanfant (N)., plate; Hono- 
Runs batted in—Amoros 2, Snider 2, Martin, chick (A.), first base; Dascoli (N.), second base; 
Cerv, Berra, J. Robinson. Summers (A), third base; Flaherty (A.), left field; H 
Two-base hit—Snider. Home runs—Amoros, Donatelli (N.), right field, Time of game—2:34. 
Snider 2, Cerv, Berra. Sacrifices—Craig, Hodges, Attendance—64,022. 
Double plays—Gilliam, Reese and Hodges; Martin How runs were scored—The Bombers scored all] 
and E. Robinson; J. Coleman, Martin and E. five of their runs in the first inning. Rizzuto : 
Robinson; Hodges, Reese and Hodges; J. Robin- walked. Martin, with a full count, struck out, 1 
son, Gilliam and Hodges. Left on bases—New | Rizzuto stealing second. McDougald walked. Berra 
York 7, Brooklyn 7. Bases on balls—Off Craig 5 singled to center, scoring Rizzuto and Sending Mc- 
(Collins, E. Robinson 2, McDougald, Howard), Dougald to third. Bauer singled to left, scoring 
Grim 4 (Reese, Craig, J. Robinson, Campanella), McDougald, Berra stopping at second. Skowron 
Turley 1 (Gilliam). Struck out—By Craig 4 hit a homer into the right field stands, scoring 
(Howard 2, Collins, E. Robinson), Labine 1 Berra and Bauer ahead-of him. (Meyer replaced 
(Collins), Grim 5 (Campanella, Furillo, Hodges, Spooner) Cerv singled to Hodges. Howard was out 
Amoros 2), Turley 5 (Labine 2, Reese, Campa-|on strikes. Ford flied to Amoros, The Dodgers 
nella, Amoros). Hits—Off Craig 4 in 6 innings scored their lone tally in the fourth. Reese singled. 
(faced two batters in seventh), Grim 6 in 6, Zimmer, batting for Snider, was called out on 
Turley 3 in 2, Labine 2 in 3. Runs and earned strikes. Campanella walked. Furillo singled to left, 
runs—Off Craig 2 and 2, Grim 4 and 4. Turley 1 Scoring Reese. Hodges forced Furillo, Rizzuto to 
and 1. Labine 1 and 1. Winning pitcher—Craig. Martin. Robinson forced Hodges, Ruzzuto to Mar- 
Losing pitcher—Grim. Umpires—Summers (A.), | tin. 
plate; Ballanfant (N.), first base; Honochick (A.), Statistics—Paid attendance, 64,022: net receipts, 
Second base; Dascoli (N.), third base; Donatelli $411,090.72; Commissioner’s share, $61,633.61; 
(N.), left eld; Flaherty (A.), right field. Time of | *i2090.72 leagues’ share, $349,427.11. 
same—2:40. Attendance—36,796. Six-game totals—Paid attendance, 299,845: net 
How runs were scored—The Dodgers scored receipts, $1,929,965.53; Commissioner’s share, $289,- 
first with two runs in the second, when Amoros 


I 494.83; players’ share (first four games only), 
eh ie rad we ae panne on Beas one $654,853.59; clubs’ and leagues’ share, $985,617.11. 
; ning run also was a homer, nider. 
The Yankees scored once in the fourth, when SEVENTH GAME 
ape ere in a run pile his ate pee ees Yankee Stadium, New York, N. Y., Oct 4 
nning run was Snider’s secon omer. The 
Yankees’ second run of the game was scored in BROOKLYN DODGERS 
the seventh when Cerv, batting for Grim, drove AB. R. H. PO. A. 
his first series home run into the lower left stand. Gilliam, If, 2b.....: Aeeaie 4 0 ut 2 G 
Each team added a final run in the eighth. The Reese, ss... 4 1 1 = 6 
Dodgers’ was singled home by Robinson: the Snider, ef. 3 0 0 2 0 
MAuKCES: was Berra’s homer over the Tight field | Campanel 3 1 1 5 0 
wall. 3 0. 0 3 “i 
Statisties—Paid attendance, 36,796; net receipts, 2 0 1 16 0 
$234,848.18; Commissioner's Share, $35,227.23: 3 0 1 1 1 
clubs’ and leagues’ share, $199,620.95 (players 2 0 0 0 2 
share only in first four games). 1 0 0 Q Q 
Five-game totals—Paid attendance, 235,823: net Amoros, If 0 0 0 2 1 
receipts, $1,518,874.81; Commissioner’s share,$227,- | Podres, Dighvwxccheperdes cae 4 0 0 0 1 
831.22; players’ share (first four games only), = = 2S 
$654,853.59; clubs’ and leagues’ share, $636,190.00. Totels.cA. cone 29 2 a a yp 11 
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NEW YORK YANKEES Off Byrne 3 in 544 innings, Grim _1 in 1 Tur 
AB. ihe go ee eg oe: 
Wild pitch—Grim. eared ge 9B by 
Umpires—Honochick (A.), plate; li (N.) 
; second Ballanfant 


; base ers (A. 3 

(N.), third base; Fla A.), left field; Dona- 

telit’ ON.), right  feld. mins of’ game—2-44. Paid 
ow were scored—The Dodgers their 

fret World Series on Podres’ shutout. Their first 


score came in the fourth. Snider struck out. - 
panella hit the second a nto left field for a 
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Error—Skowron. placed Byrne) Hodges hit a sacrifice fly to.C 
Runs batted in—Hodges 2. Reese scoring. Hoak walked. Shuba, batting for 
Two-base hits—Skowron, Sigg r Berra. | Zimmer, went out, Skowron to Grim. 


shag cao yg EA gi Sag oe eS qaftatisties—Pald attendance, 62,465; net receipts, 
Left bases “ . ,549.81; Commissioner’s share, 3132.47; 
Met ot Berne 3 (Hodges, Gilliam, Purillo), | clubs" and leagues’ share, $346,417.34. 

Grim 1 (Hoak), Turley 1 (Amoros), Podres 2 (Riz- Seven-game totals—Paid attendance, 362.310; 
zuato, bom are CEE eae A whos Goatey. reapers Braise h lh he Ppa resin > ee 
Zimmer), Grim Reese), er), ,627.30; players’ share (first four games only), 
Podres 4 (McDougald, Byrne 2, Bauer). Hits— |! $654,853.59; clubs’ and leagues’ share, $1,332,034.45. 


Major Pennant Winners, 1901-1955 


AMERICAN LEAGUE NATIONAL LEAGUE 
¥, Blgice ae 
rc wi r ye 
‘ea nne z 8 £6 Manager Winner £ 8 Manager 
1901.. Op Bele, 83/|53|.610\Griffith. . . aie _..|Pittsburgh...-| 90/49] .647 Clarke 
3 53|.610| Mack... . ue. & b (Stas aot .741|Clarke 
-659)J. J. Ba ..-|Pittsburgh . .- - 50|Clarke 
-617|Collins......-. .--|New York....- McGraw 
622|Mack.....--.- at McGraw 
616| Jones. ......---|{1906...|Chicago......- -763| Chance 
613} Jennings. .....- 04 
588| Jennings. ....-. 
1 Jennings. ...... Clarke 
1 4 a Mack......--- ce 
19 Sede -669| Mack......--. McGraw 
1912...|Boston.-...... 105) 47) .691) Stahl... -682| McGraw 
1013...|Philadelphia...} 96)57|.627| Mack.. is es 5 McGraw 
1914. ..| Philadelphia... .| 99}53].651| Mack. . Ee Ls Ean Suis Oe a Stallings 
1915...}Boston.... .|101/ 50] .669| Carrigan ae ue i ora 
1916...) Beston. 91/63] .591| Carrigan. ......||1916...|Brooklyn...... Robinson 
1 a6 54.649] Rowland. 36 | McGraw 


Se wk yee 53 ITY 
1934, . .|Detroit.......- 101|53|.656| Cochrane...... uis i 
1935...|Detroit........ 93|58].616| Cochrane 0. Grimm 
1936.. 667| McCarthy New Yor .597| Terry 
1937.. 662) McCarthy Terry 
1938.. 651) McCarth. Hartnett 
1939.. 702| McCarthy MeKechnie 
1940.. 584| Baker . MeKechnie 
1941.. 656| McCarthy 54| .649| Durocher 
1942.. 669| McCarthy... ..||1942...|/St. Louls.....- -688 | Southworth 
1943... 636| MeCarthy uis -682|Southworth 
1944.. 89|65|.578|Sewell........ -682 |Southworth 
1945, . 575|O’Neill......-. 8|56|-636 | Grimm 
1946.. 675|Cronin........ 58} ,628| Dyer 
1947.. 630| Harris. . 60| -610|Shotton 
1948.. 626| Boudreau 91\62|.595| Southworth 
1949., 630|Stengel.....- 97|57|.630| Shotton 
1950.. 636) Stengel 91/63|.591|Sawyer 
1951.. 636| Stengel 98|59|.624| Durocher 
1952... re 617|Stengel 57|.627|Dressen 
1953...|New York*....| 99/52|.656|Stenge .682| Dressen 
1954...|Cleveland..... 111)43|.721|Lopez.. BA 57|.630| Durocher 
1955...|New York..... | 96|58}.623|Stengel..-..... 98|55|.641| Alston 


% First major league team ever to win pennant five years in succession. 


Long Throw Record 


Outfielder Don Grate of Chattanooga (Southern Association) threw a baseball 443 feet 312 inches 
during field day exercises in Chattanooga, Tenn., Aug. 23, 1953, breaking his own record of 434 feet 
1 inch, set Sept. 7, 1952. A previous long-standing record had been set by Sheldon Lejeune who threw 


a baseball 426 feet 912 inches, Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 12, 1910. 
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Baseball World Championships, 1903-1955 


Yr. Winners Won 


1903 |Boston, A.L...| 5 
1904 IN. 


Pittsb’gh, N.L.| 3 


» N. L....| refused play Boston,. A. L, 
YN 74 Pht ines 


1919 |Cincin,, N. L... 
1920 |Clevel’d, A. L.. 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
Chicago, A. L.. : 
5 
5 
1921 IN. Y.,N.L..... 2 
4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


Fat SSW RSW DOD BY ND Pat ft 9 ho Pt 0 Ft 


1949 JN. ¥., A. L..... 
950 |N. Y., A. L.... 
1951 |N. Y., AL... ‘| 
1952 |N. Y., A. L... 
1953t|N. ¥., A. L... 
1954 IN. ¥., N. L.... 
1955 [B’klyn., N. L... 


* One tie game. { First major league club to win five world championships in succession. 


World Series Attendance 


23iN. ¥. (A)-N. Y. (N).... 0. 6/301,430/1,063,815 
to2d Wann. (A) WN. Sl) oa 7|283,665|1,093 ,104 
1925|Pitts. (N)-Wash. (A)..... 
1926/St, Louis URN ¥. (A)...| 7/328,051/1,207,864 


27\N. Y. (A)-Pitts. (N)...... 3,2 
1938 N.Y. (Ay-Bt, Louis (N)...}| 4/199,072] 777,290 
1929)Phila. We Chicago (N)...| 5}190,490 9,494 
1930/Phila. (A)-St, Louis (N) 6|212,619) 953,772 
1931/St. Louis (N)-Phila, (A) 7/231,567)1,030,723 
1932|N. Y. (A)-Chicago (N)... 191,998 


3|New York (N)-Wash. (A) 
1933 st. L. (AeDetrolt (A)....] 7/281,510/1,128,995 
1935) Detroit (A)-Chicago (A):, 1, 
1936|N. Y. (A)-N. Y. (N) 


937|N. ¥. (A)-N. ¥.(N).. oo! 5/238/14 
1938 N.Y. (A)-Chieago (N) | ..| 4/200;833] °851/16 
1939|N. Y. (A)- Cincinnati, (N)| 4/183/849| 845/329 


6)|1955|/Brooklyn (N)-N.Y. (A). 


and Receipts Since 1923 


1940/Cinc., (N)-Detroit (A).... 


(O-B'kiyn (| 5[235775|1 107 268 
1941)New York (A)-B’klyn = & 

1942] St. Louis (N)-N. Y. (A)..| 5|/277,101/1,205.249 
1943|N. Y. (A)-St. Louis (N) 12|1,105,784 


1949|N. Y. (A)-Brooklyn (N) .. 
1950} New York (A)-Phila. (N). 


-N. Y. (N).. 
1952|N. Y. (A)-Brooklyn iN Re 
4|New York (N)-Clev. (A)..| 4/251/507|1,566,203 

: 62;310|2,337,515 


Receipts since 1948 do not include fees for radio and television rights. This revenue customarily goes 


to players’ pension fund, 


How Players Shared World Series Money 


Players share in first four games only) 


A Losing 
Yr. | G.|Players’ hare} Players’ Share 
1937 | 5 |Yankees...... 

1938 | 4 |Yankees... 

19389 | 4 |/Yankees...... 

1940 | 7 |Reds......... 

1941 } 5 |Yankees..,... 

1942 | 5 |Cardinals.... 

1943 | 5 |Yankees..... 

1944 | 6 |Cardinals.... 

1945 a Sakae oh 


nee Losing 
Yr. | G.|/Players’ hare| Players’ Share 
——— | ee See ee 

7 |Yankees, .... $5,830! Dodgers... .. $4,081 = 
6 |Indians, . . 6,772|/Braves...... 4,570 
5 | Yankees. . 5,665] Dodgers 272 
4 |Yankees..... 5,737/Phillies 
6 |Yankees..... 6,446/Giants. . 
7 |Yankees..... 6,026] Dodgers ? 
6 |Yankees..... 8,280] Dodgers Ze 
4 |Giants. ..*11,147|Indians....., 
7 |Dodgers...,. 9,768) Yankees 


“Record shares. In 1955 the Brooklyn Dodgers. divided their players’ pool into 30 full shares of 
$9,768.21 and ten varying partial shares. The New York Yankees distributed 34 full shares and 


12 partial shares. 


45 Records Set, 28 Tied in 1955 World Series 


Forty-five records were set and 28 were tied in the 1955 World Series, 32 of the new standards being 
accredited to the Yankees. A partial list of new records follows: 


Most games, total Series—52—Phil Rizzuto, 
Yankees. 

Most games, total Series, one club—52—Phil Riz- 
zuto, Yankees. 

Most Series played, shortstop—9—Phil Rizzuto, 
Yankees. 

Most games played, shortstop, total Series—52— 
Phil Rizzuto, Yankees. 

Most Series eligible as player and coach—15— 
Frank Crosetti and Bill Dickey, Yankees. 

Most times. four home runs, Series—2?—Duke 
Snider, Dodgers. 

Most home runs, total Series, NL player—9—Duke 
Snider, Dodgers 

Most runs batted in, total Series, NL player—20 
—Duke Snider. 

Most double plays, first baseman, Series—11—Gil 
Hodges, Dodgers, 

Most double plays started, first baseman, Series 
—38—Gil Hodges, Dodgers. 


. 
| 
. 


Most double plays, shortstop 


—t—Pee Wee Reese, Dod 


gers 


seven-game Series 


Most home runs, seven-game Series, both clubs— 
17—Dodgers 9, Yankees 8. 

Most home runs, NL club, Series—9—Dodeers. 

Most total bases, seven-game Series, both clubs 
—182—Dodgers 95, Yankees, 87. 

Most extra bases on long hits, seven-game Series, 
both clubs—69—Dodgers 37, Yankees 32, 

Most double plays, Series, both clubs—19—Dodgers 
12, Yankees 7: 

Most double plays, Series, one club—12—Dodgers. 


Most double plays, game, both clubs—6—Yankees 
3, Dodgers 3. 


Most Series played—21—Yankees, 
Most games played, total Series, one club—114— 


Yankees. 
one club—v4— 


Most games won, total Series, 
Largest receipts, Series—$3,512,515.34, including 
es, . 


Yankees, 
TV and radio fe 


= 5 opiagvtaladat the Milbian p 


ss tale tall belie 
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elp) 
Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh... 
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Champions in 1955 based on unofficial statistics available at close of season. 


Year American League Year National League 
1927 |Ruth,New York. . -60 1927 | Wilson, Gulcaed: sag Philadelphia 30 
1928 Ruth, New York 54 1928. |Bottomley, S Wilson, Chicaxgy 31 
1929 |Ruth, New York, -46]| 1929 |Kiein, Palladetphia. PSrrence oe sce ~-43 
1930 |Ruth, New York. ; Ses 1930 | Wilson, Chicago.........-.....-+ vee D6 
1931 |Ruth, New York; ae ee nee York. ..46 1931 {Klein, Philadelphia, aid celpraroacete fee vidio ntoraoae 
1932 |Foxx, Philadeipnia.........-2+..00008 58 1932 |Klein, Philadelphia; Ott, N. Y.........38 
933 |Foxx, Philadelphia. ........ piettonteiste® 48 1933 |Klein, Philadelphia........... teen ee, 
1934 |Gehrig, New York... 2... cee cece eee 49|| 1934 |Collins, St. Louis; Ott, New York......35 
1935 |Foxx, Phila.; Greenberg, Det. 08 1935 .|Berger, poston. ayo evere.erayeke alee sient ae, 
1936 |Gehrig, New York. .........0.ceceees 49 1936 “jOtt, New York... .......2..000d05 ++. 33 
1937 |DiMaggio, New York.........--...-- 46 1937 |Ott, New York; Medwick, St. Louis. ...31 
1938 |Greenberg, Detroit.......... Risersaieietere 58 38. Ott, New York. .coccasscecesiens CTA Ie. 
1939 | Foxx, Boston...) 06s cece terse ne 35|| 1939 |Mize, St. Louis...........-.----- +. 28 
1940 |Greenberg, Detroit...........+--++--- 41 1940 |Mize, St. Louis. MA ide ts ncaa: ~ 43 
1941 |Williams, Boston........-...---..- +37 1 _|Gamiili, Brooklyn. . 15. +..6 doqsssenee 34 
1942 | Williams, Boston.........22-esseeeees 36|| 1942 |Ott, New York. 30 
1943 |York, Detroit...........+....: ; 34 1943 Nicholson, Chicago. -29 
19. Etten, News Works ooh. sos teeece 2 1944 |Nicholson, Chicago .33 
1945 |Stephens, St. Louis.............+---- 1945 |Holmes, Boston .28 
1946: |Greenberg, Detroit.......... 1946 |Kiner, Pittsburgh.............. 423 
1947 | Williams, Boston....... 1947 |Kiner, Pittsburgh, Mize, New York 51 
1948 |DiMaggio, New eos 1948 |Kiner, Pittsburgh, Mize, New York. .40 
1949 |Williams, Boston. 1949 Kiner, Pittsburgh.......... SAO -54 
1950 |Rosen, Cleveland.......... 1950 |Kiner, Pittsburgh.,............+...-- 47 
1981 |Zernial, Chicago-Philadeiptia 1951 |Kiner, Pittsburgh. ........0......005- 42 
1952 |Doby, Cleveland 1952 |Kiner, Pittsburgh: anaes CHeage: ipsa) 37 
1953 |Rosen, Cleveland. 1953. Mathews, Milwaukee. AT 
1954 |Doby, Cleveland. 1954 + |Kiuszewski, Cincinnat{. <.. dats. 49 
1955 |Mantle, New York.........-.-«++.-+-: 1955 |Mays, NewYork... . 22202) eee 51 
Champion Pitchers and Their Averages 
(Based on 15 or more’ victories) 
“NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Yr. Pitcher Club Aver. Yr, Pitcher Club Aver 
1925.|Sherdel..... .....|St. Louis . |Coveleskie. . 
926.|/Kremer........... Pittsburgh Uhle. . 
1927.|Benton........... ew Yor 
1928 aon rave ale ts New York ..|St. Louis. . 
OPO SEOO 0 es oaen = ow oe Chicago. . .| Philadelphia. 
1930. itastniions ce eS New York .|Philadelphia 848 
1931.|Derringer. . .|St. Louis Ehiledeany 886 
1932.|Warneke. . Chicago w Yor 
1933. |Cantwelt Boston. Philadelphia 
1934.|Dean. . St. Louis New Yor! 
1935 beg @HICAZO. a). aca. Detroit... ..2..... 
1936. | Hubbel! New York New York 
1937 .|Hubbell .| New York Cleveland........ 
1938 .|Lee..... =| CHICEZO .. 90 F003 New York 
1939. | Derringer Cincinnati....... 781 ||1939.|/Grove......5...:. Boston!) Sheena: 
1940.|Fitzsimmons...... Brooklyn........ 889 ||1940.)Rowe.....,...... Detrolty. Gsvae 
1941.|Riddle..........- Cincinnati. ...... .826 ||1941.|/Gomez........... New York 
1042 }RTODCH, vc 57 - -.<t0 > Brooklyn........ .789 ||1942.)/Bonham.,........ New York 
1943.|Cooper.........-- St. Lousy = o.ce =: 724 ||1943.|;Chandler......... New York 
1944.|Wilks...........- Sti Louis... <6 «' .810 |}1944.)/Hughson......... Bostoniy set-in 
1945.|Brecheen......... St. Louis -789 ||1945.|Newhouser........- Detroit. ae aes 
1946.|Dickson........-- St. Louis’... . ...~ «714 ||1946.|Ferriss........... Boston... same ae 
1947.|Jansen.........-- New York....... -808 ||1947.|/Reynolds......... New York 
1948.|Brecheen........- Str LOUia,.% oes. -741 ||1948.|Kramer.......... Boston ..::/.7:. owiesse 
1949 Ce pee ere Brooklyn........- -714 ||1949.|Kinder Boston . 
950.|Maglie........... New York........ -818 ||1950.|Raschi New York 
MOBLOG aise ate oie ss Brooklyn..-...... .880 |/1951.|Feller Cleveland 
1952.|Wilhelm.......... New York....... -833 ||1952. |Shantz Philadelphi 
1953 WakinGe. 6. >. <1-.. Brooklyn.........- .769 ||1953.|Lopat .\New York 
1954.|/Antonelli......... New York....... $750 ||1954.|Consuegra Chicago. 
eee Newcombe. .|Brooklyn........| .800 ||1955.|Byrne New York. 


Home Run Leaders, 1927-1955 


e 1955 Rekieiaae are based on unofficial Longer aveslanie at close of season. ERA eaters in 


aan 


19887 “priend, Pittsburgh (N), 2.84; Pierce, Chicago (A), 


Sporting Events—National League Records, 1955 


National League Records in 1955 


FINAL STANDING OF CLUBS 


S) ae a Bh 
el glti ele ce a 
B13} 012] 2/9) 3) 3 & les 
Mle] a aaa) o | ee 
o|F S/O olR | @le}e) oo] a 
g/e|SlelSisls/fl2) 3] 5 | ee 
id - -” 
AlS(ZiMIO/O MAIS! 4 | a | oa 
13|16|12|14|14!14/98] 55|.641| — 
14|14]13]15|11/11/85| 69|.552/1334 
—|10}13]10]13]17/80| 74|.519|1834 
12|—}11]12|13]15/77| 77|.500|2134 
} 9) 11|—]11111|14|75} 79}.487|23 34 
12/10)11|—|44)11/72| 81|.471|26 
9| 9/11] 8|—|\12168| 86|.442|/3034 
5| 7| si11j10l\—l60| 941.390138 34 


CLUB BATTING (Unofficial) 


ab. r. h. 2b. 3b. hr. rbi. sb. 

B’klyn..5,193 857 1,406 228 43 201 800 77 

Cine....5,270 761 1,424 210 28 181 723 51 

Milw. ,275 743 1,377 218 54 182 697 42 

St, L,..5,266 654 1,375 227 35 143 609 64 

N. Y...5,289 703 1,377 167 34 169 643 38 

Phila... .5, 675 1,297 203 49 132 631 42 

Chi, 5,215 626 1,287 183 54 164 594 35 

Pitts... .5,173 560 1,262 207 60 91 528 21 
CLUB FIELDING (Unofficial) 

8. po. a. e. dp. 

Philadelphia... 154 4,058 1,467 107 117 

ak 131 153 

741 142 158 

138 170 

147° 152 

146 153 

| ant 151 153 

Pittsburgh . 154 168 


11) 154 4.085 1,744 
Triple plays—Philadelphia, New 


Milwaukee, Pittsburgh. 


INDIVIDUAL BATTING (Unofficial) 
(100 at bats or more) 


é. ab. 
Newcombe, 

Brooklyn... 57 117 
Ashburn, Phila. 140 533 
Mays, N. ¥... 152 580 
Musial, St. L.. 154 562 
Campanella, \ 

Brooklyn... 123 446 
Kluszewski, Ci. 153 612 
Aaron, Milw... 153 602 
Furillo, B'klyn. 140 523 
Post; Cin... 154 601 
Snider, B’klyn. 148 538 
Bell, Cin...... 154 610 
Mueller, Ns ¥. 148 605 
Rhodes, N. Y., 94 187 
Burgess, Phila,- 

RED tps ns 23 442 
J. O'Brien, Pit. 84 278 
Logan, Milw. . 154 595 
Ennis, Phila... 146 564 
Banks, Chi. .. 154 596 
Moon, St. L... 152 593 
Long. Pitts.... 131 418 
Hodges, B’klyn 150 546 
Mathews, Milw 141 499 
Baumholtz, Chi 105 280 
Bridges, Cin... 94 168 
Lynch, Pitts... 88 282 
Reese, B’klyn.. 145 553 
Dark, N.Y... 115 475 
Temple, Cin... 150 588 
Virdon, St. L., 144 534 
Crowe, Milw.. 104 303 
Waitkus, Phila. 33 107 
Cooper, Chi... 54 111 
Bruton, Milw.. 149 635 
Burbrink, St. L 58 170 
Lockman, N.Y. 147 576 
Lopata, Phila.. 9 03 
Repulski, St. L. 147 512 
Schoendienst, 

Sto bete ee 145 553 
MeMillan, Cin. 151 470 
Baker, Chi.... 154 610 
Groat, Pitts... 151 521 
Pafko, Milw... 86 251 
Torgeson, Phil. 47 150 
Hofman, N, Y, 96 207 
Fondy, Chi.... 150 574 
Jackson, Chi.. 138 499 
Boyer, St. L... 147 530 
Adcock, Milw. 84 288 
Hamner, Phila. 104 405 
Thomson, Mil. 101 343 
Terwilliger, 

BENG Seana 80 257 
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165 : 
York, Chicago, 


ab. r. h. hr. rbi. sb. 
G. Freese, Pit fb 4700 7-46" Sa oe 
‘ones, ~.- 146 a 65 132 16 81 6 
Robinson, Bkn 105 31 51 81 8 36 12 
King, a FAS BOIS Te a AR ee 
sist te SH at 8 
Clemente, Pitts. ] 
cant St-Loo 107 325.732 28S eee ete 

Teengrass. 

Cin.-Phila... 107 362 44 92 12 38 0 
Harmon. Cin. . 197 29 50 5 28.9 
BE. Freese, Pitts 134 455 69115 14 44 4 

Wise SDE 50> 16 Sores tees 
Roberts, Phila. 51107 12 27 2 13 QO 
Walker, B’klyn 48 103 6 26 2 13 I 
Williams, N. Y 82 247 25 62 4 15 O 
G , B’klyn 147 538 110 134 7 40 15 
Amoros, Bkn.. 119 388 59 96 10 51 10 
Tanner, Milw.. _97 243 27 60 6 27 90 
Thomas, Pitts. 142 510 72 125 25 71 2 
Thompson, 

N. a ese 135 432 65 106 17 63 2 
Gorbous, Cin.- 

PRIS ss 99 242 27 59 4 27 OQ, 
Hemus, St. L.. 96 206 36 50 5 21 1 
Stephenson, 

tise.» scp 6%; E14 19.5 27-0 Bae 
Palys, Phila.- 

1s See Se 95 274 37 66 8 36 2 
Grammas, 

fs ae Spee 128 366 32 88 3 25 4 
Seminick, Cin.- 

Pitas... 04. 33-73. 12 38 21 
Hoak, B’Klyn.. 94 279 50 67 5 19 8 
Jablonski, Cin. 74 221 28 53 9 28 O 
Zimmer, B’klyn 88 280 38 67 15 50 5 
Shepard, Pitts. 94 264 24 63 2 23 1 
Crandall, Milw 133 440 62 104 26 61 2 
Miksis, Chi.... 131 482 52113 9 41 2 

| Morgan, Phila. 136 483 61112 10 48 5 
Harris, N. Y.. 79 263 27 61 12 36 0 
E, O'Brien, Pit 75 237 26 55 O 8 4 
Chiti, Chi..... 113 338 24 78 11 41 0 

PITCHING RECORDS (Unofficial) 
(50 innings or more) 
8 ip. h. bb. so. w. 1. 
Freeman, Cin.. 52 91 94 30 36 7 4 
Miller, Phila... 40 89 79 28 31 8 4 
Bessent, B’klyn 24 63 51 21 29 8 I 
LaPalme, St-L 56 92 77 34 37 4 3 
Schmidt, St. L. 20130 89 58 86 7 6 
Craig, B’klyn.. 21 91 81 43 46 5 3 
King, Pitts: oc, bvoe04 60 214 2a ol ee 
Friend, Pitts.. 44 200 178 52 98 14 9 
Jeffcoat, Chi... 50 102 107 53 31 8 6 
Grissom, N. Y. 55 89 76 41 46 5 4 
Rogovin, Phila, 12 73 60 17 28 5 3 
Buhl, Milw.... 38 202 169 109 117 13 11 
Newcombe, s 
"klyn...... 34 234 222 38 143 20 5 
Labine, B’kKlyn, 60 145 121 55 66 13 5 
Spahn, Milw... 39 246 248 63 109 17 14 
Face, Pitts.... 42 126 127.40 81 5 7% 
Roberts, Phila, 41 305 292 53 161 23 14 
Antonelli, N.Y 38 234 206 82 142 14 16 
Klippstein, Cin 39 138 120 60 68 9 10 
QGlel, No... 34 82's 20) M627 ae: 
Johnson, Milw. 40 92 81 56 43 Ose 
Meyer, Phila... 50110 75 66 94 6 11 
Nuxhall, Cin.. 50 257 240 78 98 17 12 
Crone, Milw... 33 140 116 41 76 10 9 
Rush, Chi..... 33 234 204. 73 130 13 11 
Dickson, Phila. 36 216 190 81 91 12 Ili 
Negray, Phila. 19 72 71 21 29 4 83 
Loes, B’klyn.. 22 128 116 46 84 10 4 
Minner, Chi... 22 158 173 47 52 9 9 
McCall, N. Y..* 42 9 85 37 50 6 5 
Collum, Cin... 32 134 128 36 48 9 8 
Spooner, Bkn... 29 99 79 41 76 8 6 
Hearn, N.Y... 39 226 224 66 86 14 16 
Maglie, N. Y.. 23 130 143 48 71 9 5 
Erskine, Bkn.. 31 195 185 64 86 11 8 
Poholsky, St. L 30 151 143 34 67 #9 11 
Law, Pitts.... 43 201 221 61 80 10 10 
Fowler, Cin... 46 208 198 63 94 11 10 
Wilhelm, N. Y. 59 103 105 41 72 4 J 
Podres, B’klyn. 27 159 160 57 114 10 10 
Nichols, Milw. 34 144 141 67 44 9 8 
Hall, Pitts.... 15 94 92 27 46 6 6 
Burdett, Milw. 42 230 253 73 71 13 8 
Black, B’klyn- 

Cin 5.2 te BS LLB 202, SOs eaaOeeene 
Jones, Chi.... 36 242 175 185 197 14 20 
Monzant, N. Y 28 95 98 43 53 4 8 
Kline, Pitts... 36 137 161 55 49 6 13 
Gross, Cin.... 17 67 79 16 32 4 5 
Conley, Milw.. 22 155 152 52107 11 7 
Arroyo, St. L.. 35 159 162 63 68 11 . 8 
Liddle, N. ¥Y.. 33 106 96 61 56 10 4 
Hacker, Chi... 35 213 202 44 80 11 15 
Jackson, St. L. 37 177 189 72 87 9 14 
Haddix, St.L.. 37 210 216 62 149 12 16 
Wehmeier, 

Philaye..55 > 31.193 175 70 85 10 12 
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Sporting Events—American League Records, 1955 805 
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American League Records in 1955 
; FINAL STANDING OF CLUBS abit. he 
White, B . 183 Baa ~ 63 143 Ta BS 
Fel < A Foiles, Cleve.. 62 111 13 1-% 0:26 
haley Si 9 2 Lollar, Chic... 138 428 67 111 16 61 2 .259 
lees ole! a House, Det.... 102 328 37 85 15 53 0 .259 
SlalSlaie|o/o\s # | wo | W. Shantz 
~lSlalololSi&lz elon Kans. City.. 79 217 18 56 1 12 0 .258 
eleleleleleicielele| 2 | és y, N. ¥...:135 510 73 181 7 47 37.257 
o/2/5\ S/o) a\al2|2] $| 5 | s’o | Woodling, Balt- 
ZiOlGlalalMlalziz) 2] a | Oa Cleveland... 126 404 55 104 8 58 3 .257 
eet | | | Risento, N.Y. 81 144 20) 43790 Olean 
Sige aan —| 9]11]14]12/15]19/16|96) 58|.623| — .| Throneberry, 
Cleve. !..: 13|—|12/11]12]17|19] 9}93] 61|.604) 3 ton..... 144 21 87- 6 27° @e257 
Chicago. . .|11]10|—]13]14]14/12|17/91| 63/.591| 5 | Maxwell, Balt.- 
Boston... .| 8/11} 9/—|13]14/14/15/84 ; 12 trot... 9113 19 29 7 18 0 .257 
Detroit... .|10/10| 8} 9|—|12|13/17|79| 75|.513| 17 | Dente, Cleve.. 73 105 10 27 0 10 0 .257 
Kans. City.| 7| 5| 8| 8/10|—|12/13/63| 91|.409| 33 | Carrasquel, 
Baltimore..| 3] 3|10| 8] 9|10/—|14|57| 97|.370| 39 Chicago..... 145 523 83 134 11 52 1 .256 
Wash..... .6|131 5] 71 5| 9) 8|—153/101/.344| 43 Diering, Balt. . 137 371 38 95 3 31 5 .256 
CLUB BA n ial Cleveland... 111 254 31 65 2 29 5 .256 
Dips ra ae ae an Reger sb. a a Balt. 153 486 43 124 1 37 4 .255 
1. ..5,221 726 1,400 203 36 116 676 69 .do8 | Zommial, K. C.. 120 413 63 105 30 83 1 .2b4 
Detroit.5,283 775 1,407 210 38 130 721 41 .266| “Wath - 63960 .34» 6G. .4.2oRe ee 
(5272 755 1,392 238 39 137 708 41 .264 Sic G! 188 Bee 92 Ish ae ake 
Tee ae IR I A: B87 22-264 | Noren, N. ¥... 132 371 49 94 8 58 5 253 
Biageavs 1335 104° BL 148 654 277-288 | welts: Clove... -<74\ 257s 80 “Cb saree ee 
5,133 598 1.277 177 54 80 565 25 .249 fete 90 251-31 68 8 805 See 
Balt... .5,256 540 1,262 173 39 54 499 34 .240| neiaestri, : 
Kan. Cit; 123 457 42 14 6 36 3 .249 
CLUB FIELDING (Unofficial) Abrams, Balt.. 118 309 59 76 6.32 2 .246 
& po. a. e. Dp. fs Hatton, Bost.. 126 380 48 83 4 49 O .245 
Chicago...... 155 4,134 1,732 111 142 .9814]| Rosen, Cleve.. 139 492- 61 120 21 81 -4 .244 
Cleveland... .. 154 4/159 11563 109 152 .9813| Yost, Wash... 122 375 63 91 7 48 4 .243 
Boston....... 154 4153 1,707 134 138 .978 | Kiner, Cleve... 113 321 56 78 18 54 0 .243 
New York. 154 4,107 1,628 129 180 978 Zauchin, Bost. 130 476 65 114 27 93 2 .240 
ansas s ‘ 
trolt....... 154 4°142 1/606 139 158 1976 PITCHING RECORDS (Unofficial) 
ashington... 154 4,073 1,690 155 170 .974 (50 innings or more) 
Baltimore... .. 156 4,166 1,705 167 155 .972 : fp: ‘h.-bb.ceos) See 
Triple plays—Cleveland, Baltimore. Pierce, Chi... . $5 266 163 64 157 15 10 1.97 
INDIVIDUAL BATTING (Unofficial) onstanty, 
New York.. 45 73 68 25 18 7 2 2.22 
(100 at bats or more) Mossi, Cleve.. 57 83 81 22 69 4 3 2.39 
é. ab. r. h. hr.rbi. sb. pe. | Wight, Cleve 
Valo, Kan. C.. 112 283 50103 3 35 5 .364| Balt........ 36 141 135 48 60 6 8 2.43 
Hale, Balt.... 67 182 13 65 0 29 0 .357|¥Ford,N.Y.... 39 254 188 113 136 18 7 2.62 
Williams, Bost. 98 320 77 114 28 83 2 .356 Consuegra, Chi 44 126 11 19 33 6 5 2.64 
Kaline, Det... 152 121 200 27 102 6 .340| Wynn, Cleve.. 32 230 207 80 123 17 11 2.82 
Naragon, Cleve 57127 12 41 1 13 1 .323 | Kinder, Bost... 43 67 57 15 30 5 5 2.82 
Power, Kan.C. 147 596 90190 19 75 0 .319} Dorish, Chi- 
owron, N.Y. 108 288 46 92 12 61 1 .319| Baltimore... 48 82 76 37 28 5 3 2.85 
J. D. Phillips, Kiely, Bost.... 33 90 91 37 36 3 32.90 
Detroit... 56 117 15 37 1 20, O .316] Sullivan, Bost. 35 260 235 100 129 18 13 2.91 
Slaughter, Score, Cleve... 33 227 157 154 244 16 10 2.93 
ey kK. C.. 118 276 50 87 5 36 1 .315| Hoeft, Det.... 32 220 186 75 133 16 7 2.99 
Kell, Chicago.. 128 429 44 134 8 81 2 .312] Hurd, Bost 43 81 72 38 48 8 6 3100 
Fox, Chicago.. 154 636 100 198 6 58 7 .311| Howell, Chi 35 74 70 24 24 8 3 3.04 
Courtney, Chi.- Susce, Bost. 29 144 123 49 60 9 7 3.06 
GAVAAhi25, Se 75 33 85 3 39 0 .309| Larsen, 19 97 81 51 44 9 2 3.06 
kuenn, Det... 145 620 101 190 8 62 8 .306| Turley, N.¥.. 36 247 168 177 210 17 13 3.10 
Smith, Cleve... 154 607 123 186 22 77 10 -306| Byrne, N.Y... 27 160 137 87 76 16 5 3.15 
Mantle, N. ¥.. 147 517 121 158 37 99 8 .306 | Sturdevant, 
Vernon, Wash. 150 538 74 162 14 85 0 -301 New York... 33 68 48 41 47 1 3 3.18 
Simpson, Lary, Det..... 36 225 232 89 96 14 15 3.24 
ClovelcK, C.-115 397 43 119 5 52 3 .300| Morgan,N.Y. 40 72 72 24 17 7 3 3.25 
Philley, Cleve- Donovan, Chi. 29 187 186 48 87 15 9 3.27 
at ae ei 26 415 65 124 8 49 1 .299| Henry, Bost... 17 60 56 22 23 2 4 3.30 
Poulan, Wash... 115 351 34 105 6 45 2 :299| Harshman, Chi 32 180 144 97 115 Il 7 3.35 
Moss, Balt.- Aber, Det..... 39 80 86 27 37 6 3 3.38 
Chicago... 61 115 10 34 4 13 0 .296|Kucks,N.Y.. 29127122 44 47 8 7 3.40 
Goodman, Bost 149 599 100 176 0 52 5 .294| Zuverink, Det. 
Stephens, Bost. 109 157 25 46 3 18 0 .293| Baltimore... 42 115 118 31 45 4 8 3.44 
Deby Cleve... 131 491 91 143 26 75 2 :291| Wilson, Balt... 34 235 200 87 94 12 18 3.45 
Lopes, Kan. C. 128 483 50 140 15 68 1 :290| Johnson, Chi.. 17 99 95 52 71 7 4 3.45 
Howard, N.¥. 97 279 32 81 10 43 0 290 Feller, Cleve... 28 83 a 31 25 4 4 3.47 
: 17 79149 10 70 19. orman, K. C. : 
momar 10? 8 Delock, Bost.. 29 144 136 61 88 9 7 3.69 
New York... 141 533 79 152 13 53 § -285 Narleski, Cleve 60 111 95 53 95 9 1 3.73 
4 4503 66 143 2 3 eDermott, 
te bet. 138 206 61 142 20 116 1.284 aahenet ue 31 156 139 102 76 10 10,3.75 
Klaus, Bost.... 134 $3 153 7 60 7 .283| Schmitz, Wash. 32 165 187 54 48 7 1093.76 
Wave Bost... 149 £15 68 146 13 61 5 .283| Lemon, Cleve.. 35 211 217 73 100 18 10 3.80 
Torgerson Det 89°300 58 85 9 50 9 .283 Martin, Chi... 37 52 50 22 23 2 3 3.81 
Nieman, Chi.. 99 272 36 77 11 bs 1.283 Ramos, Wash 45 131 121 39 31 5 11 3.85 
( 1 453 55 127 19 . at, - 
Tuttle, ete... 15d 603 103 168 14 76 6 .279| Baltimore... 26 136 158 25 34 7 12 3.90 
Dyck, Balt.,.. 61191 30 55 2 22 1-.279| Wiesler, N.Y. 16 53° 39 49 32 2 3.91 
Dyce N.Y... 139 492 97 137 20 53 8 .278| Fornieles, Chic. 26 85 84 29 22 6 3 3.92 
Bauerios, Balt, 140 481 57 133 12 65 0 -277| Gromek, Det.. 28 181 183 37 72 13 10 3.93 
aa Host... 152 573 95 158 26 116 15 .276| Trucks, Chic.. 32 175 176 59 90 13 8 3.96 
Jensen W... 147 541 84 147 27108 1 .272| Garver, Det... 33 231 249 67 84 12 16 3.97 
Belin’ Cleve... 141 537 83 146 13 61 1 .272| Gareia, Cleve.. 38 211 230 66 121 11 18 3.97 
Sievers, Wash. 144 509 74 138 25 106 1 .271 | Houtteman, 5 
Smith, Balt... 135 424 41115 4 51 | 274 pie eres eay 35 124 126 45 52 10 6 3.99 
Or’yetz, Wash. 100 263 24 71 0 E rown, Bost.- : 
; 10 52 25 .264| Baltimore... 17 61 53 28 28 1 4 3.99 
Pope, eve tox 20300 pales, Balt: #3 M0 38 3 G7 8 1d 4.88 
2 5 .264 | Nixon, Bost... < y ; 
Se ge ae Moore, Balt... 46 152 130 80 81 10 10 4.14 
Gnivago.... 109 284 28 75 9 48 0 .264|Grim,N.Y... 26 93 Bl 41 63 7 5 4.16 
Aseothe KG, 10F 271 29 71 5 23 2..262| Birrer, Det.... 36 80 76 29 28 4 34.16 
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Major League Baseball Attendance 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


#1955 19: 1953 *1955 1954 1953 

rooklyn........- 1,033,589} 1,020,531) 1,163,419 1,490,136 
New York Stee 825,202) 1,155,067; 811,518 1,221,770 

icago... 75,8 748,1 763,658||Boston 1,203,029 
Pittsburgh 469,389)  475,494| — 572,757 1,181, 
Milwaukee 2,005,836] 2,131,188| 1,826,397 1,393, 
Phatetpnia | tarase] MORRGae) Sate Nubia? 
Philadelphia z , 5 c 
Cincinnati ae 690,96: 704,167 548,086 852,039 

Total.......... 7,672,795| 8,013,519| 7,419,721|| Total.......... 8,943,515] 


Previous Years 
1952— 6,339,148 
1951— 17,244,002 
1950— 8,320,616 


1949— 9,484,718 
1948— 9,770,743 
1947—10,388,470 


Previous Years 
1949—10,730,647 
1948—11,150,098 


1952— 8,293,896 
1 8,882,674 Lt) 
1947— 9,564,543 


951— 8,882, 
1950— 9,142,361 


*Data for 1955 are based on wmofficial figures available at close of regular season. Kansas City 
figures for 1953 and 1954 refer to Philadelphia. Baltimore 1953 figures refer to former St. Louis Browns. 
Major league baseball established a new all-time attendance record during 1948 by drawing 20,972,601 
fans. The Cleveland Indians led, setting an all-time attendance mark by playing before 2,620,627 fans 


at home. 


The record paid attendance for a baseball game was established Oct. 10, 1948 in the fifth game of 
the World Series when 86,288 paid their way into Municipal Stadium in Cleveland, Ohio. 

The record paid attendance for a regular season game is 84,587 established Sept. 12, 1954, in 
Municipal Stadium, Cleveland, Ohio, during a double header in which the Cleveland Indians twice 
beat the New York Yankees, 4 to 1 and 3-2. Including the pass list of 1,876, the overall attendance 
was 86,563, largest major league crowd. The previous record paid attendance, 82,781, was set at 
Municipal Stadium by the Indians and the Philadelphia Athletics, June 20, 1948. 

‘he record attendance for a night game is 78,382, established in the Municipal Stadium, Cleveland 


ay 
(Aug. 20, 1948) in a game be’ 


tween the Cleveland Indians and the Chicago White Sox 


Record attendance for an exhibition game—T71,289, established in a night game in Yankee Stadium, 
New York, June 25, 1951, between the New York Yankees and Brooklyn Dodgers. 


Most Valuable Player Awards 


Awards listed below were made by the Leagues, 1922-1929, and by the Baseball Writers’ Association 


since 1931. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Year Player Club 
1924—Dazzy Vance...... Cae AcPira ioe ee Brooklyn 
1925—Rogers Hornsby ......-....0..00---- St. Louis 
1926—Bob O’Farrell. ...................-.St. Louis 
1927—Paul Waner...: Pittsburgh 
1928—Jim Bottomley .. St. Louis 
1929—Rogers Hornsby . Chicago 
1930—No award. 
1931—Frankie Frisch.. .... St. Louis 
1932—Chuck Klein... Philadelphia 
1933—Carl Hubbell. . ...New York 
1934—Dizzy Dean.......... ... St. Louis 
1935—Gabby Hartnett...................2. Chicago 
1936—Carl.Hubbell...............c0000-: New York 
W9387—Joe Medwick ........5c.cscaeveess St. Louis 
1938—Ernie Lombardi.................. Cincinnati 
1939—Bucky Walters...................Cincinnati 
1940—Fra. MeCormick:. ..:- cvs seses Cincinnati 
1941—Dolph Camilli ..................- .Brooklyn 
1942—Mort Cooper.............. Sonora St. Louis 
1943—Stan Musial. ........-.cccceeseees St. Louis 
1944—Martin Marion...................< St. Louis 
1945—Phil Cavarretta......... Sia,h opie ... Chicago 
1946—Stan Musial............. seseeeeee St._Louis 
1947—Bob Elliott... .. cee ccc een ee etcs Boston 
1948—Stan Musial .............cce eee es St. Louis 
1949—Jackie Robinson. .................. Brooklyn 
1950—Jim Konstanty... . Philadelphia 
1951—Roy Campanella ...... .... Brooklyn 
1952—Henry J. (Hank) Saue . Chicago 
1953—Roy Campanella . Brooklyn 
1954—Willie Mays ...................005 New York 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Year Player Club 
1924—Walter Johnson... ......... Washington 
1925—Roger Peckinpaugh.........._. Washington 
1926—George Burns.............-3...-. Cleveland 
1927-—Lou- Gehrig. sjsu eens ce eee New York 
1928—Mickey Cochrane............... Philadelphia 
1929—No award 

1930—No award 

1931—Leity Grove. -Philadelphia 
1932—Jimmy Foxx -Philadelphia 
1933—Jimmy Foxx.. Philadelphia 
1934—Mickey Cochrane. 


1936—Lou Gehrig........... New York 
1937—Charley Gehringer. .. 0.62. sc sess troit 
1838——JiM MYT PORK es oh iets pe ee ee Boston 
1939—Joe DiMaggio. . Taig's v's os Re NOW GEE 
1940—Hank Greenberg Detroit 
1941—Joe DiMaggio. stuns eee New York 
1942—Joe Gordon... <1 .1 -. ieee eee New York 
1943—Spurgeon Chandler................ New York 
1944—Hal Newhouser ................ Detroit 
1945—Hal Newhouser ....::........ Detroit 
1946—Ted Williams...................0.03- Boston 
1947—Joe DiMaggio........... New York 
1948—Lou Boudreaus ic. scence ca nomen Cleveland 


New York 
1952—-Robert (Bobby) Shantz....... Philadelphia 
Sabres ae Cleveland 
<a hws apart New York 


Professional Baseball Government 
Ford C. Frick, 56, president of the National League, was elected commissioner, Sept. 20, 1951, for a 


seven-year term at an annual salary of $65,000. 
Commissioner—Ford C. Frick. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Charles Segar. 
Office—30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

President, secretary, treasurer—Warren C. Giles. 
Chairman of Board—John A. Heydler. 
Manager Service Bureau—David J. Grote. 
Office—2601 Carew Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
ran ren secretary, treasurer—William Har- 
ex 


Manager Service Bureau—Earl J. Hilligan. 
Office—310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, 


ll. _ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
President-treasurer—George M. Trautman. 
Director Public Relations—Robert L. Finch. 
Office—720 East Broad Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Bendix Trophy Race, 1955 


The 1955 Bendix Air Race held Sept. 4 at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. during the National Aircraft Show, 
Sept. 3-5, was won by Col. Carlos M. Talbott, 
USAF World War II pilot, who flew a Super Sabre 
F-100C, the nation’s first supersonic combat plane, 
2,325 miles from George Air Force Base, Victor- 
ville, Calif., to International Airport in 3 hours 
48 minutes 4 seconds, at an average speed of 610.- 
726 m.p.h., with one five-minute refueling stop 


at McConnell AFB, Wichita, Kans. Record for the 
Bendix Race. is an average 616.208 m.p.h., set in 
1954 by Capt. Edward W. Kenny in a F-s4F 
Thunderstreak. 

Winning plane in the General Electric race of 
three B-47 medium bombers was piloted by Maj. 
Leonard J. Stevens, Chicago, Tl. It covered the 
2,337 miles from March AFB, Riverside, Calif., in 
3 hours 57 minutes 59.2 seconds at an average speed 
of 589.294 m.p.h. 


a ne ee Tere See Eee ee re 


a er ee 


No-Hit Games 
(Complete Nine-inning Games) _ 
Pitcher 


be 


as 


ets efue .. .|Broo) 
a a RO a L : Chicago-Boston 
(Ins ewww as Paes New York-Pittsburgh 
RAE site ho Cleveland-St. Louis A 
ee te RE pete ae Burke Wash n-Boston A. 


et et 
r 


N 
..|Cincinnati-Brooklyn WN (night game).. 
YY ae We [PCBTROML «onc ile wi & os Siewe New York-Cleveland A ond game) 2 on 
Site ote oe Feller (3)..........-.-.-.|Cleveland-Chicago 
Cee a ciao Carl ea seessss.-/Brooklyn-Cincinnati 
SSE. Saeed Cintas me ono St. Louis-Cincinnati 


i 


6-0 
1-0 
9-0 
5-0 
1222 
3-0 
5-0 
8-0 
ts 
1-0 


Stn eee ea Head....... ....|Brooklyn-Boston N... 

é — .|Cleveland-New York y 
.|Cincinnati-Boston a 
.|Cleveland-Philadelphia A........... 
.|Philadelphia- Ae nh harem 
P- Cleveland-Detroit A...............- 
M2 Sei Brooklyn-New York. N. (night game) . 
ith eee ae Boston-Brooklyn WN. (night game).... 
Seed ase cde aS Pittsburgh-Boston. A. (2nd game).... 
eral deca aes ; Cleveland-Detroit A. (1st game)...... 
Te Cnet at RC: § New York-Cleveland A. (night game) . 
hago eae eae § New York-Boston A (first game) se 
Truck Detroit-Washington A 
.|Brooklyn-Chicago N. 
Detroit-New York A... 
St. Louis-Philadelphia. A (night game) 
etn Milwaukee-Philadelphia N.......... 

..|Chicago-Pittsburgh N........- me 


(1) Perfect game, no one reaching first base. (2) Newsom pitched nine hitless innings, then 
allowed one hit in tenth. (3) Opening game of season. 


Longest Games Played in the Major Leagues 


NATIONAL LEAGUE—26 INNINGS, Boston, May 1, 1920 RHE 
MRPEIRGT IN iiss takes con c= pa a etal a ela elec wines aoe CHOK0OLCO0D0DDGDHO0000000000000—1 39 2 
TE Tate yb oe EOS SITES TO Ne acai OD0D0DDOLTHOODGD0DD0000000000000G—-1 15 2 
Game called on account of darkness after 3 hours and 50 minutes of play. E 
Batteries—Cadore and Elliott; Oeschger and Gowdy. 
_AMERICAN LEAGUE—24 INNINGS, Boston, Sept. 1, 1906 
Se hy ae a cee te gD 001000000000000000000003-—4 16 2 
ao Soe nn ool: Sareea -... O000001000000000000000000—1 15 1 
Time of game 4 hours 47 minutes. Batteries—Coombs and Powers: Harris and Carrigan and Criger. 
AMERICAN LEAGUE—24 INNINGS, Philadelphia, July 21, 1945 
TBST ONG oa: rig aiiscrieote oie oho tle Siajetelneine vole a eieieie 000000100000000000000000—1 Ii 3 
Philadelphia. ~-.-22- 2. - 1 eee ee eee 000100000000000000000000—1 16 1 
Time of game, 4-hours 48 minutes; called on account of darkness. Batteries—Mueller (1933 innings). 


Trout (434) and Swift; Christopher (13), Berry (11) and Rosar. 


LONGEST EXTRA-INNING GAME, BY TIME—NATIONAL LEAGUE—5 hours 19 minutes— 
Brooklyn 6, Boston 2 (20 innings), July 5, 1940. 


LONGEST SCORELESS TIE—NATIONAL LEAGUE—19 INNINGS, Brooklyn, N. Y. Sept. 11, 1946 
oo NE a ete ore Soe 0000000000000000000—-0 10 2 
MERCI AG IMEI corse i> g aleistese 2° mye:victarw Sahel oerret= as Coo0000020000000000000O Bi 

Game called on account of darkness after 4 hours and 40 minutes of play. 

Batteries—Vander Meer (15), Gumbert (4) and Mueller; Gregg (10), Casey (5), Herring (3), Behrman 
(i) and Edwards. 

The Pittsburgh Pirates and the Boston Braves (National League) played 20 scoreless innings, 
Aug. 1, 1918, before Pittsburgh won in the 21st inning, 2 to 0. 


LONGEST 9-INNING-GAME—AMERICAN LEAGUE—3 Hr. 52 Min.—New York, N. Y., May 1953 
* The longest niné-inning game in the history of major league baseball—3 hours 52 minutes—was 
played in Yankee Stadium, New York, May 25, 1953, between the New York Yankees and the 
Boston Red Sox. The Red Sox won, 14-10. It required 2 hours 18 minutes to complete the first 
five innings and involved 32 players, 10 of them pitchers. One Boston pitcher, Maury McDermott, 
was in the game two and three-quarter hours before being knocked out in the sixth inning. 


National Non-Professional Baseball Champions 


hampions qualify annually in the National Baseball Congress Tournament in Wichita, Kans. 
ro Mae “Gnited States champions there is awarded a $10,000 cash purse. The National Baseball 
Congress also sanctions District and State tournaments. 


Year Champion Runner-up 

1950 Fort Wayne (Ind.) Capeharts Elk City (Okla,) Elks 

1951 Plymouth Oilers, Sinton, Texas Atwater (Calif.) Packers 

1952 Fort Myer (Va.) Colonials Fort Leonard Wood (Mo.) Hilltoppers 
4953 Fort Leonard Wood (Mo.) Hilltoppers Wichita (Kans.) Boeing Bombers 
1954 Wichita (Kans.) Boeing Bombers Springfield (Mo.) Generals 

1955 Wichita (Kans.) Boeing Bombers Sinton (Texas) Plymouth Oilers 


j 


808 Sporting Events—Babe Ruth’s Records 


Babe Ruth’s Lifetime Record, 1914-1935 


George Herman Hyeetd Ruth, one of baseball’s greatest players, died"in Memorial Hospital, New 
City (Aug. 16, 194 illni Bal 


an his baseball career which continued until 1938-and during which he established many é 3 

layed with the New York Yankees from 1920 to 1934 as an outfielder, and in 1927 set a new 4 
ae Tonite runs in one season. His last public appearance was at the premiere of the motion picture 
*"The Babe Ruth Storv’ in New York City, July 26, 1948. 


yee Pe bea League H HR SB BA PO A E FA 
914 Baltimore- 
vidence...Inter...... 28 1 4 231 20 8&7 4 .964 
1914 Boston. ..:....American..P 2 0 0 0 8 0 1,000 
1915 Boston........ 29 4 0 315 17 2 .976 
1916 Boston. .... 37 3 0 272 24 83 3 .973 
1917 Boston. . 40 2 0 .225 19 101 2 984 
1918 Boston. . 95 11 6h 270 18 .950 
1919 Boston*. 139 29 -J. 322 239 49 3 .990 
1920 New York 172 54 14 .376 259 21 49 .936 
1921 New York 204 59 17 .378 348 13 .966 
1922 New York 128 35 2.315 226 14 9 .964 
1923 New York 205 41 17 .393 378 11 973 
1924 New York 200 46 9 .378 18 14 .962 
1925 New York 104 25 2 90 207 15 6 .974 
1926 New York.. 184 47 11 .372 308 il 7 .979 
1927 New York 192 60 7 .356 328 14 13 .963 
928 New York 173 54 4 323 304 8 975 
1929 New York 172. 46 5 .345 240 5 4 984 
1930 New York 186 49 10 .359 266 10 10 
1931 New York 199 46 5 373. 237 7 972 
1932 New York 156 «41 2 341 212 10 9 .961 
1933 New York Sa 138 34 4 301 215 9 7 .970 
1934 New York.....American..0O. 105° «22 1. 288 197 3 8 .962 
1935 Boston. .......National... i3 6 0 .181 9 1 2° 952 


Major league totals............. +... 2,503 8,396 2,174 2,873 714 123 .3424,673 557 175 .968 
Ruth hit a total of 5,793 bases; 506 doubles, 136 triples and 113 sacrifices. Runs batted in 2,209; Bases 
on Balls 2,056 and Struck out 1,330 times. 


The longest home run on record was hit by Ruth (1919) in a game between the Bos Red Sox and 
New York Giants in Tampa, Fla. The-ball travelled 587 teen = boon 
*Sold to New York A. L. for $125,000, January, 1920. 


WORLD’S SERIES RECORD 


Year Club League Pos. G AB R H HR SB BA i 
1915 Boston. -American...Ph.. 1 1 0 0 0 0 .000 ie 4 6 600 
1916 Boston, . . American. .P 1 5 0 0 0 0 .200 2 4 0 1.000 
1918 Boston. American 3 5 0 1 0 0 .200 1 5 0 1.000 
1921 New York..... American, 6 16 3 5 1 2 313 9 0 0 1.000 
1922 New York. .... American. 5 17 1 2 if) 0 .118 9 0 0 1.000 
1923 New York..... American. 6 19 8 7 3 O .368 17 0 1.944 
1926 New York..... American, 720 6 6 4 1 .300 8 2 0 1.000 
1927 New York..... American 4 15 4 6 2 1 400 10 0 0 1.000 
1928 New York..... American. 4 16 9 10 3 0 .625 9 1 0 1.000 
19382 New York..... American. .Of 4 15 6 5 2 0 .333 8 0 1 .889 
World series totals.................. 41 129 87 42 45 4.325 73 42.2977 
ALL-STAR GAME RECORD 
Year League Pos. AB R H 2B 3B HR RB 
1933 American............... Ofna. 4 x 2 0 0 1 4 BO0 ry ry Site 
1934 American. +3. .222 2202211 Of... 2 1. 0 0 20 0°. 0.10005 0 08 aoGg 
All-star game totals...........- 6 2 2 0 @ 1 2 .333 1 0 01.000 


PITCHING RECORD 


Year Club League G IP W L P 
1914 Baltimore-Providence.. . International... 35 245 22 9 709 21) aS es TO 30 ee 
MALATROSHOD au. oak uso cace. American..... eo 2B 2 ES B67 21210 oe omen 
DOIG Boston ess ck kee American,.... 39 218 18 6 .750 166 80 59 85 112 2:44 
PREG FIORGOM cata dic seis vrs « American..... 44 324 23 12 .657 230 83 63 4118 170 1.75 
1917 Boston...........-... American..... 41 326 23 13 .6389 244 93 73 108 128 2:62 
1918 Boston. .........000. American 20 166 13 650 125 51° 41 49 40 2.29 
1919 Boston. ... ... American 17 133 8 5 615 148 59 44 30 2:97 
1920 New York. American 1 4 1 01,000 4 2 0 4:50 
1921 New York. American 2 9 2 01.000 1 10 10 2 4.00 
1930 New York. . American. .... 1.8 > 1 01.000 11 "3 32453 ona GG 
1983 New York... .American..... 1 9 1.. 01000 12: 5 5 38 © 50 
OT OO ee 
Major league totals...............-.. 1631,220 92 44 667 974 400 307 443 486 2.24 
WORLD’S SERIES PITCHING RECORD 
Year Club League G IP W L P 
1916 Boston. ....... Brisa American..... 1 14 1 000 % x i red ae eo re 
1918 Boston... .. Pact Se American, .... 2 AT 3 0 100013 5 2 Say ee 06 
< 
World’s series totals........... ceeuen 3 631 3 01.000 19 3 3 610 8 0.87 
RUTH’S REGULAR RECORDS Most years leading league in s—8 
Most runs batted in, lifetime 2-208" 
Most home runs, lifetime—714. Most years league leader in runs batted in—§ 
Most home runs, American League—708. Most years 100 or more runs batted in—13 (tle 
Most home runs, World Serjes—16. Se ee ee ee 
» Season—60, ‘ost years leagu 
Most years leading in home runs—12. Most tong fyeirereata eng ee 
Mont fears 20 or more Rome FUME Most yours league Tecaee atebtetymes= 2200 
ome fs on. Ic 
Bost ‘imes ae on more homers i gime—72. nites eague leader in extra bases on long 
ost home runs wi ases full, season—4 (tied). Most extra bases on lo ason— 
Most home runs, five consecutive games—7 (tea): Most years 100 or more sels ‘pases on iong 


Most runs in league, season—177. hits—14 (tied). 


: PITCHING RECO! 
Accel iconaceiiive innings pitched, no rah 


; sets) 3s 25. 


eae eee Percenteenl season—.847. 


Most bases on balls, lifetime—2,056. 


S on balls, season—170. 
eon: lifetime—1,330 


Most years le: . iF 
een. ague leader, bases on balls, life 


Most DORIS OLE: years league leader, bases on 
100 or more bases on balls—13. 


H’S WORLD SERIES RECORDS 


Most series played—10 (tied) 
Most series hitting .300 or better—8. 


Highest batting average—series—.625. 


Most runs, total series—37. 
Most runs, game—4 (tied). 


Most home runs, total series—15. 


Most home runs, six game series—3. 
Most home runs, seven game series—4 (tied). 


Most times two home runs, game—2 
Most total bases, total series—96. 
Most total bas 
Most total bases, game—12. 

Most long hits in four game series— 


Most long hits, total seri 


es—22. 
Most extra base Se series—54. 


Most extra bases, game— 
Most times batted in core runs, one 


Most bases on balls, game—4. 
Most strikeouts, total series—30, 


Most consecutive games, one or more runs—9. 
Most base hits—four game series—10. 
Most two-base hits, four game series—3 (tied). 


es, four game series—22. 
Most long hits in six game pede (tied). 
Most bases on balls—total series—33. 


Most bases on balls, six game series—8. 
Most bases on balls, seven game series—11, 


(tied). 


inning—2. 


Series games and 
to $1,425,000. 


} Cooperstown, N. 


Boston (Na 
Brooklyn (Nat.),.......... ms 


EN. 


*Bought by Red Sox from Baltimore and farmed 
to Providence (I. L.). 
It is estimated Ruth received $500,000 from World 


other sources, bringing his total 


Ruth’s No. 3 Yankee uniform was retired (June 
BY 1948) and sent to the Baseball Hall of Fame in 


Members of National Baseball Hall of Fame and Museum 
The shrine of organized baseball, dedicated June 12, 1939, is located in Cooperstown, N. Y. 


Alexander, Grover C. 

Anson (Cap), Adrian C 
Baker (Home eee J. Frank 
Barrow Edward G. 


' Bender, Charles (Chief) 


Bresnahan, Roger 

Brouthers, Dan 

Brown (Three mene Mordecai P. 
Bulkeley, Morgan C. 

Burkett, Jesse C. 

Cartwright, Alexander J., Jr. 
Chadwick, Henry 

Chance, Frank L. 

Chesbro, John D, 


Cobb, 
Ce eG (Mickey), Gordon S. 
Collins, Edward T. 


Delahanty. 
Dickey, William M.. 
DiMaggio, Joseph Paul 


IMMORTALS 


Evers, John J. 
Ewing (Buck), William B. 
Foxx, James Ro 
Frisch, Fran 
Gehrig rank Henry Louis 
Gehringer, nals 
Griffith, Clark C 
Grove (Lefty), Robert M. 
Hartnett (Gabby), Charles L. 
Heilmann, Harry ‘Edwin 
Hornsby, Rogers 
Hubbell, Carl 
Jennings, Hugh 
Johnson, Byron B. 
Johnson, Walter P. 
Keeler, William 
Kelly (King). Mike 
Klem, William J. 
Lajoie, Napoleon - 
Landis, Kenesaw M, 
Lyons, Theodore A. 
Mack, Connie 
Maranville, Walter J. 
(Rabbit) ; 
Mathewson, Christy 
McCarthy, Thomas F, 


McGraw, John J. 

Nichols (Kid), Charles A. 
O’Rourke, James 

Ott (Mel}, Melvin T. 
Pennock, Hespere J. 

Plank, Edwar, 

Radbourne told Hoss), Charlie 
Robinson, Wilbert’ _ 
Ruth (Babe), George H.— 
Schalk, Raymond Ww. 
Simmons (Al), Aloysius Harry 
Sisler, George ne 

Spalding, Albert 

Speaker (Tris), ‘Tristram E. 
Terry, William H. 

Tinker, Joseph B. 

Traynor (Pie), Harold J 


Vance (Dazzy), Arthur Charles _ 


Waddell (Rube), George Edward 
Wagner (Honus), John Peter 
Wallace, Roderick J. 

Walsh, Edward A. 

Waner, Paul Glee 

Wright. George 

Wright, Harry 

Young (Cy), Denton T. 


Duffy, Hugh McGinnity, Joseph J. 
Home Run Distances in Baseball Parks 
Sourcé: Clubs’ and Leagues’ Service Bureaus 
(For seating capacities, see Page 833) 

AMERICAN LEAGUE -| NATIONAL LEAGUE 

* Ft. from plate Ft. from plate 
to fence cit N f % to fence 

ame of par SSS 
City Name of park y Pia 
* tadium New York... .|Polo Grounds,..... 258| 480] 280, 
OG ae 3 Fenway Park Brooklyn eae Ebbets Field sonata 297 403 348 

fads, ot. 1 tadium.. hicago....... rigley Field...... 
Cleveli: iat Driggs Radium. , Pittsburgh. ...|Forbes Field. ...... 00| 457| 365 
Chicago....... Comiskey Park... Cincinnati... ..|Crosley Field...... 342] 387| 328 
Washington Griffith Stadium Striouls: se. = Busch Stadium..... 10 426 351 
Baltimore..... Memorial Stad 450 Milwaukee... .|County Stadium....| 315) 402) 320 
Kansas City...|*Kansas City Stad..| 354] 442| 330||Philadelphia...|Connie Mack Stad..| 331! 468] 334 


*New home of Kansas City Athletics (former Philadelphia Athletics). 


American Legion Junior Baseball World Champions 


1933—Chicago, Ill. 
1934—-Cumberland, Md. 
1935—Gastonia, N.C. 
peeps e varten re, 8. C. 
1937—Lynn 

1938—San Diego, Calif. 


—<_ 


1939—-Omaha, Nebr. 
1540— Alberarie, 
1941—San Diego, Calif. 
1942—-Los Angeles, Calif. 
1943—Minneapolis,Minn. 
ip4d—Cincinnati, 


1945—-Shelby, N. 
N.C. 
1948—Trenton, N. 


Ohio 


1946—New Orleans, La. 
1947—Cincinnati, on 


1949—Oakland, Calf. 
1950—Oakland, Calif. 


col 1951—Los Angeles, Calif. 
1952—Cincinnati, Ohio 
1953—Yakima. Wash, 
1954—-San Diego, Calif. 
1955—Cincinnati, Ohio 


teher winning longest’ game—14 innings. 2 Be 
; e 


eae OVERALL PAY 


7a 
“is 


PaenDe Rs Sa es Tae 


- 810 Sporting Events—Minor League Winners; Junior World Series, 1955 __ 
—————$< $$ $$ 00 
Minor League Pennant Winners in 1955 


INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 


ei a|/o % 
rs oO 2S 

e $13) ,/al6 £ 
@ Lo} 
cup | 8/2/2/ 3) 3/8/81 & g | 33 
AHBABAEESE | Es 

- O | om a 
: SleldlalalalS|z/El 3) & | on 

Montreal. ..|..|1ol11|16|14|16|12/16|95|59|.617 
Toronto... , {12}. .|15/10/10/18/14|15|94|59|.614| 34 
Cubans... {11/'7]..|16|14|13/12|14187|66|.569|_7 
Rochester. ..| 6|14| 6]. .|12/15|11|15|76|77|.497|1834 
Syracuse... | 8/12] 8|i0/. .|10/13/13|74179| .484|2044 
Buffalo... 8| 4| 9] 7/i2|..|15|10/65|89| .422|30 
Columbus...| 8| 8| 9|11| 9] 7]. .|12/64|89].418|3034 
Richmond...| 6| 71 8| 71 8|101i3!.. 158|951.37913634 


Batting Averages (Unofiicial) 
Player—Club ¢. ab. h, hr. rbi. pct. 
Nelson, Montreal...... 154 505 184 = = -364 


Williams, Montreal 143 518 171 3 .330 
R. Wilson, Montre: 192 9 85 .321 
A, Wilson, Toronto 16 118 .320 
Sullivan, Columbus’ 29 92 .317 
Glark, Rochester, 4 23 83 “sit 
ar ochester....... p 
Kazanski, Syracuse..... 140 478 148 9 62 .310 


Cimoli, Montreal... ... 144 520 160 9 85 .308 
Brandt, Rochester..... 151 586 178 12 : 

Fernandez, Montreal... 139 491 148 4 
Marasco, Richmond.... 131 418 126 10 


Pitching Averages (Unofficial) 
Pitcher—Club s. ip. so. W. 
— 6 63 


-_ 


Mickens, Montreal. . 49 1 12 3 .800 
Crimian, Toronto...... 41 211 87 19 6 .760 
Lehman, Montreal...... 34 240 114 22 9 .710 
Cox, Montreal,........ 27 149 78 il 5 .688 
Wojey, Montreal....... 36.167 106 12 6 .667 
Lovenguth, Syracuse... 39 169 98.15 8 .652 
Scantlebury, Cubans... 40 151 77 13, 9 .591 
K. Johnson, Toronto... 30 199 135 14 10 .583 
PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE 
ce ag 

o =) o 

ol} tle 3) ¢ oo 

00 Dig} a O a 
Club o/2|8|2/3) 2/3/8 q |eu 
g\A El e\aia\ ela ol 3 a 
Sialsloltlalsls A &| & oo 
|) a} o 8 Ola| S| a & o C 
nm \ale Ll alolale & j;Om 

Seattle..... . » | 16] 10} 10) 16)15] 14) 14/95) 77) 552 
San Diego... | 8}. .|13}11/14/13}10/23}92 +535] 3 
Hollywood... }14/11). .}14}10)13}16/13/91/81].529| 4 
Los Angeles, |14/13)14]. .}18]12}13]12/91/81/.529) 4 
Portland. .. }12/10)14)11). .}13}13]13/86|86|.500| 9 
San Fran... | 9)11)11/12}11). .|15]/11}80}92).465) 15 
Oakland,... }10)14| 8/11/11/13). .|10)77/95].448] 18 

Sacramento. |10| 5\11/12}11 . .176196|.442 


Batting Averages (Unofficial) 


Player—Club g. ab. h. hr. rbi. pct. 
Metkovich, Oakland,,.. 151 532 178 17 79 .335 


Player—Club . ab. h. hr. rbi. pet. 
Pless, Minneapolis. .... 156 593 200 26 107 .337 
Torre, Toledo.......-.- 150 544 178 7 73 .327 
Schell, Omaha.......-. 131 443 144 18 95 .325 
Regalado, Indianapolis.. 139 545 172 9 73 .316 
Mailzone, Louisville..... 154 607 188 _9 88 .310 
Tettelbach, Denver.... 144 554 171 16 95 .309 
Wilson, Minneapolis.... 140 541 166 31 99 .307 
} .. 152 555 170 _4 49 .306 
151 588 178 12 67 .3 
. 154 577 174 10 68 .302 
Pitching Averages (Unofiicial) 


' 


2 3 
= ¢ 
al | isl telgle 
Club Si els a 
m lela] Si Sell 8/51 
Sl Bi sicla 3 £l6 
Elolalsialal sole 
Minneapo! 12}13/13]16)10}11)17/92 
Minneapolis |)? te lii|1ol1ol16| tole4 
Denver....| 9/11}. .| 9]10)13/13/18/83 
Louisville, .| 9}11]13}..| 7|13)/15|15/83 
Toledo... .| 6/12/12}15). .|13)10/13/81 
St. Paul. ..|12}12} 9} 9] 9}. .|12|12/77 
Indianapolis}11| 6} 9} 7)12} 9). .|13/67 
Charleston.| 5} 6] 41 7| 9j101 9 


Pitcher—Club 
Robinson, Toledo...... 


1] 

i?) 

_ 

fo) 

~ 

Bes 

Bee 
Com 
Pert 


Worthington, Minn 39 239 150 19 10 .655 
Schroll, Louisville... ... 1149 82 11 6 .647 

. G. Smith, Louisville. 23 127 85 10 6 .625 
Trowbridge, Toledo.... 29 182 135 13 8 .619 
Templeton, St. Paul.... 37 206 181 14 9 .609 
Casale, Louisville. ..... 24 213 186 17 11 .607 
Player—Club é. ab. h. hr. rbi. pet. 
Bilko, Los Angeles. .... 168 622 204 37 124 .328 
Brovia, Oakland....... 114 372 121 19 73 .325 
Baxes, San Francisco... 143 504 163 5 64 .323 
Roberts, Hollywood.... 123 452 145 49 321 
Marquez, Portland..... 112 381 119 57 .312 


G. Wade, Los Angeles... 101 378 117 
V. Jones, Los Angeles... 172 666 206 


_ 
NNN NAIOOD 
oo 
I 
w& 
— 
oo 


Mickelson, Portland.... 164 604 186 

Wilson, Portland....... 155 616 189 23 .307 
Peterson, San Diego.... 154 576 176 38 .306 
Bright, Sacramento.... 120 459 140 1 73.305 


Pitching Averages (Unofficial) 


Pitcher—Club ¢. ip. so. w. I. pet. 
Kretlow, Seattle....... 22 150 110 14 3 .824 
Munger, Hollywood.... .36 272 133 23 8 .742 
Elston, Los Angeles.... 53 224 146 17 6 ..739 
Trimble, Hollywood.... 37 134 91 11 4 .733 
Lown, Los Angéles,.... 61114 96 12 5 .706 
Bradford, San Francisco 51 149 63 12 5 .706 


Junior World Series of 1955 


The minor leagues’ Junior World Series of 1955 was won by the Minneapolis Millers (American 
Association) by defeating the Rochester Red Wings (International League), 4 games to 3. 


First Game, Rochester, N.Y., Sept. 21- 


R. H. E. 
Minneapolis ....113 000 003— 8 11 1 
Rochester ...... 001000 002 83 7 2 


Batteries—Worthington and Sawatski; Markell, 
Faszholz, Woolridge, Ludwig, Jacebs and St. 
Claire. Winning pitcher, Worthington; loser, Mar- 
kell. Attendance, 8,685. 

Second Game, Rochester, N.Y., Sept. 22 
R. H. E. 


Minneapolis ....000 001 200-3 6 32 
Rochester ...... 000 340 00x— 7 8 O 
Batteries—Constable, Nicholas, Melliere, and 


Sawatski; Deal and St, Claire, Winning pitcher, 
Deal; loser, Constable, Attendance, 1,665. 


Third Game, Rochester, N.Y., Sept. 24 


R. H. E. 
Minneapolis ....000 000 100-1 3 0 
Rochester ...... 001530 20x— 11 14 0 


Batteries—Konikowski, Melliere, Corwin, Nich- 
ols, and Sawatski; Blaylock and St. Claire, 
Winning pitcher, Blaylock; loser, Konikowski. 
Attendance, 11,519. 


Fourth Game, Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 25 


R. H. E. 
Rochester ...... 002 000 010-3 9 1 
Minneapolis .-020 100 04x— 7 7 2 


Batteries—Markell, Jacobs, Woolridge, Helm, 
and St. Claire; Worthington and Sawatski. Win- 
ning pitcher, Worthington; loser, Jacobs. At- 
tendance, 8,643. 


Fifth Game, Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 26 


R. H. E. 
Rochester .,.... 001 020 023— 8 14 9 
Minneapolis .... 000 002 002— 4 7 @ 


Batteries—Deal and St, Claire; Constable, 
Byerly, Melliere, and Sawatski. Winning pitcher, 


Deal; loser, Constable. Attendance, 3,127. 
Sixth Game, Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 27 


R. H. E. 
Rochester ....000 003 000 O— 3 7 * 


Minneapolis .010 010 010%31— 4 8 1 
Batteries—Blaylock, Jacobs, and St. Claire; 
Konikowski, Constable, Worthington, and Sawat- 


ski. Winning pitcher, Worthington; lo 
Attendance, 3,360. ” pice ces 


Seventh Game, Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 28 


R. H. E, 

Bt ae 000 000 200— 4 8 Q 

+. 000 401 40x— 9 13 2 

Batteries—Deal, Markell, Woolridge, and St, 

Cees erly. akelieres A ec yee and Sawat- 
i. ng pitcher, Melliere; loser ‘ 

tendance, 9,927. eenites 


Rochester 
Minneapolis 


.s 


< 
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Record of All-Star Baseball Games, 1933-1955 


An All-Star game is played annually by teams composed of players from the Ame 
League selected by a nation-wide poll of fans. After deductions Ter taxes and expenena: pend ce: 
receipts normally goes to the Ball Players’ Benevolence Furd and other current worthy causes, balance 
to the players’ pension fund. The game was not played in 1945. : 


FIRST GAME—Chicago, July 6, 1933, | 
ee 0000020002 8 0 
1200100x—4 9 1 


$5,175 for radio rights. 


SECOND GAME—New York or & July 10, 1934 
000261000—9 14 1 


National. ..:....... 10303000 0—7 8 1 
Paid attendance—48,363; receipts $52,982. 
THIRD GAME—Cleveland, July 8, 1935 
National. .. 000i10¢d000—1 4 1 
American. . 21001000 x-—4 8 0 
Paid attendance—69,812; receipts $82,179.12. 
FOURTH GAME—Boston, July 7, 1936 
American..........000000300—3 7 1 
National 02002000x 0 


FIFTH GAME—Washington, July 7, 1937 
3 000111000—-3 13 O 
00231200x—8 Is 2 
Batteries—J. Dean, Hubbell, Blanton, Grissom, 
Mungo, Walters and Hartnett. Mancuso: Gomez, 
Bridges, Harder and Dickey. Winner, Gomez; loser, 


J. Dean. 
Paid attendance—31,391; receipts $28,475.18. 


SIXTH GAME—Cincinnati, July 6, 1938 
American.......... 000000001—1 7 4 
WVATIOUSI S325 oo. 0 os 10010020 x—4 8 0 

Batteries—Gomez, Allen, Grove and _ Dickey, 
Vander Meer, W. , M. Brown and Lombardi. 
Winner, Vander Meer; loser, Gomez. 

Paid attendance—27,067; receipts $38,469.05. 
SEVENTH GAME—New York City, July 1i, 1939 
National... -00100000 0—1 7 1 
American.........- 000210000—3 6 

Batteries—Derringer, Lee, Fette and Lombardi; 
Feller and Dickey. Winner, 
ges; loser, Lee. 

Paid attendance—62.892; receipts $75,701. 
EIGHTH GAME—St. rahe Mo., July 9, 1940 
American........-- 0000000000 3 1 
~30000001x—4 7 0 


Hayes. Hemsley; Derringer, Walters, Wyatt, French. 
Hubbell and Lombardi, Phelps, Danning. Winner, 
Derringer; loser, Ruffing. 
Paid attendance—32,373; receipts $36,723.03. 
NINTH GAME—Detroit, Mich., July 8, 1941 
0000012205 ° 10 


National ......--- 2 
American ......... 0001010147 11 3 


and Owen 
Smith and Dickey, Hayes. Winner, Smith; loser, 


seau. 
Peed attendance—54,674; receipts, $63,267.08. 


10th GAME—New York City, July 6, 1942 
30 0 0—3 7 


American .....----- 00000 0 
National ...........000000010—1 6 1 
Batteries—Chandler, Benton and Tebbetts; at 


Cooper, Vander Meer, Passeau, Walters and 
Cooper, Lombardi. Winner, Chandler; 
ceed attendance—33,694; receipts, $86,102.98. 


11th AMES Palistapeie, July 13, 1943 


a GA are 10 3 
BIE winjeisiotslne o's — 
Rioerican 03101000 x—5 8 1 

Batteries—M. Cooper, Vander Meer, Sewell, 
Javery and W. Cooper, Lombardi; Leonard, New- 
tae Hughson and Early. Winner, Leonard: 
loser, M. Coope: 

Paid « ttendance—31,938: receipts $65,674. 


. ght 
American .........- 01000000 0—1 6 3 
Sark lon 00004021 x—7 12 1 
houser, Newsom, 
Raffensberger, Sewell, Tobin and .__ Cooper, 
Mueller. Winner, Raffensberge)'; loser, Hughson. 
Paid attendance—29,589: receipts $81,275. 


13th GAME—Boston, July 9, 1946 
R. H. £E. 


National ...¢...:. 090000000—0 3 0 
American ........200130240—12 14 1 
Batteries—Passeau, Higbe, Blackwell, Sewell, 
Cooper, Lamanno; Feller, Newhouser, Kramer, 
Hayes, Rosar, Wagner. Winner, Feller; loser, 
Passeau. 
Paid attendance, 34.906; receipts, $111,338. 
14th GAME—Chicago, July 8, 1947 
American”. 22.0 h 24. 0000011002 8 0 


National .........:.0001000 0 0—1 5 1 

Batteries—Newhouser, Shea, Spence, Masterson, 
Page and Rosar; Blackwell, Brecheen, Sain, Spahn 
and Cooper, ‘Edwards. Winner, Shea; loser, Sain. 
Paid attendance, 41,123; receipts, $105,314.90. 


15th GAME—St. Louis, Mo., July 13, 1948 
mal 200000000-—2 8 
011300000—5 6 


Cooper and Masi; Masterson, Raschi, Coleman, 
Rosar and Tebbetts. Winner, Raschi; loser, Schmidt, 
Paid attendance—34,009; receipts, $93,477.07. 


16th GAME—New York City, July 12, 1949 
American: 212. 2.4.5.5. 40020230011 13 1 
National ............ 212002000—7 12 5 

Batteries—Raschi, Parnell, Trucks, Brissie and 
Tebbetts and Berra; Bickford, Pollett, Blackwell, 
Roe, Spahn, Newcombe, Munger and Seminick 
and Campanella. Winner, Trucks; loser, Newcombe. 

Paid attendance—32,577; receipts $79,225.02. 


17th GAME—Chicago, Ill., July 11, 1950 
National .....02000000100001-410 0 
American ....00102000000000—-3 8 1 

Batteries—Konstanty, Jansen, Blackwell, Rob- 
erts, Newcombe, and Campanella; Raschi, Lemon, 
Houtteman, Reynolds, Gray. Feller, and Berra, 
Hegan. Winner, Blackwell; loser, Gray. 

Paid attendance—46,127; receipts, $126,179.51. 


18th GAME—Detroit, Mich., any 10, 1951 
National........ ~.100302110—8 12 1 
American......... 010110000—3 10 2 
Batteries—Roberts, Maglie, Newcombe, Blackwell 
and Campanella; Garver, Lopat, Hutchinson, Parnell 
Lemon and Berra. Winner, Maglie; loser, Lopat, 
Paid attendance—52,075; receipts, $124,294.07. 


19th GAME—Philadelphia, Pa., July 8, 1952 
Ainerican: = 4e joet sa. aes 000 20-2 5 0 
SSW cues oceans 100 20—3 3 0 


loser, Lemon. 
Paid attendance—32,785; receipts, $108,762.40. 


20th GAME—Cincinnati, Ohio, July 14, 1953 
00000 00 


American 1—1 50 
020 12 x—5 100 


(A.). 
Paid attendance—30,846; receipts, $155,654. 


21st GAME—Cleveland, Ohio, July 13, 1954 
National 00 520 0209 14 0 
04 121 03 x—tl 17 1 


22nd GAME—Milwaukee, Wis., July 12, 1955 
American ...400 001 000 000—5 10 2 
National ....000 000 230 001—6 13 1 

Batteries—Pierce, Wynn, Ford, Sullivan, and 
Berra; Roberts, Haddix, Newcombe, Jones, Nux- 
hall, Conley, and Crandall, Burgess, Lopata, Win- 
ner, Conley; loser, Sullivan. 

Paid attendance—45,314; receipts, $179,545.50. 


RECAPITULATION 


Won Lost 
13 9 
13 


American League 3 
receipts, 


National League ...... 
Total attendance, 
$2,039,635.22. 


1,011,062; total 


Morrisville Wins 1955 Little League World Series 


Morrisville, Pa., won the 1955 Little League World Series in Williamsport, Pa., 


Aug. 26 when 


Rich Cominski hit an extra-inning home run in the seventh inning to defeat Delaware Township, 


Bau, 4 
third place consolation play-off. 


~3, before an audience of 10,000. Auburn, Ala., defeated Winchester, 


Mass., 1-0, in the 


oa 


be a2 


BS he 22nd Annual All-Star Game between 


the 
Miiwaukee Wis., July 12, 1955. Won by the National League, 6 to 5 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


ay ae oy ae = = 
Kuenn, ss... f eS a ae 4 
pier lege PRD ENT Pe 
iW SDOS tga) | sea ome ee 
he 3.2 t el Oa 
i b<205- "0 0- - 0.0 
6.42 & o> 08 
Ge ed ieee oa 
4) Opes) SB OF a 
5. (05 48 _ 28e-S8 FeO 
SOP On 0 ase WO 0. 
Fo AON Oe VSO F 
0-0 0 oO -0 - 0 
P20 y OO OS 8 
0-= (0:5-0) 072-9 
$30; >2 0 O60. oa 
E20, OF Ob e0 
See 9 8 Oo 0 
44 6 10 433 9 2 
*None out when winning run was scored. 
aPopped out for Roberts in third. 
bPopped out for Pierce in fourth, 
cStruck out for Ennis in fourth. 
dRan for Mueller in fifth. 
eHit into force out for Crandall in fifth. 
PIO TAG AIS ta tse, pig talk ote sic aos os bye) ma vel bie) ble we 8/8 ‘ 4 
SSICTUGY SOLS 34 7 lerer RF RERSICEE IES CCC DR ene a RR Pe 0 


Runs batted in—Mantle 3, Vernon, Logan, Jack- 
son, Aaron, Musial. 

Two-base hits—Kluszewski, Kaline. Home runs— 
Mantle, Musial. Sacrifices—Pierce, Avila. Double 
playes—Kluszewski, Banks and Roberts; Wynn, 
Carrasquel and Vernon. Left on bases—American 
12, National 8. Bases on balls—Roberts 1 (Wil- 


Sporting Events—1955 All-Star Game; Conf. Champions; Pro Football 
22nd Annual All-Star Baseball Game 


American and National Leagues was played st 


aiaianeee LEAGUE 


AB. R.. PO. A. E. 


Jackson, 


& | CONOR OH OR OWE WN NNWNUWN RH 
a | SCOSSSSOSSOSOSOOSCOrH SH ORNOHOS 
| fee! 
Wl OOCCCOHPOOCOOCSOORONRHONNSrHON: 
ES | COCCOOC OHS NH NOC COMmWONED 
He} | CHOCOCONSHOOOPHOOCOWROOCOON 
»| cooecoceooooosocooHsoso0s 


fSingled for Haddix in sixth. 

gPopped out for Wynn in seventh. 
hSafe on error for Burgess in seventh. 
iFlied out for Newcombe in seventh, 


0 8°00 SO T0000 eo 
OO Or F030" 27-320 eee 
puen 4 (Mays, Jackson, Logan, Lopata), Conley 


oe aine Vernon, Rosen). 
Hits—Off Roberts 4 in 3 innings, Pierce 1 in 3, 


Haddix 3 in 3, Wynn 3 in 3, Newcombe 1 in 1. 
Jones 0 in in 36,’ Ford 5 in 138, Nuxhall 2 in 34%, 
Sullivan 4 in 344 (faced one batter in twelfth 


Conley 0 in 1. Runs and earned runs—Roberts 4 
and 4, Haddix 1 and 1, Ford 5 and 3, se 2 


liams), Ford 1 (Aaron), Jones 2 (Vernon, Rosen), and 1. Hit by pitcher—By Jones (Kaline). 


Nuxhall 3 (Smith. Kaline, Avila), Sullivan 1 pitch—Roberts. Passed ball—Crandall. inves 
(Musial). Strike outs—Pierce 3 (Ennis, oer pitcher—Conley. Losing pitcher—Sullivan, Umpire 
Banks), Haddix 2 (Kaline, Finigan), Wynn —Barlick (N>), Soar (A.), Boggess (N.), Summers 


(Musial), Newcombe 1 (Avila), Jones 1 (auntie): (A.), 


Secory (N.), Runge (A.). Time—3:17. At- 
Nuxhall 5 (Ford, Vernon, Rosen, Sullivan, Smith), 


tendance—45,314. Receipts gross) —$179,545.50. 


Conference Football Winners 


Pacific Coast Atlantic Coast | Southeastern | Southwest 

Yr. | Ivy League Big 10-9 Conference Conference Conference Conference 
1943) Navy........ Purdue-Mich....|U. 8. C.......... DUEP ans neva oF Georgia Tech. .|Texas 
1944)Army.......|Ohio State...... LR: a & RR DUEGs. ven tee --|Georgia Tech. .|T. C. U. 
1945}Army....... Indiana........ We BOC. scic.cie raise] DUC ssee'e »..|Alabama......|Texas... 
1946] Yale-Har- 

ne ae +) DMmoiB 3.2 es U gi S A.......|North Carolina... 
1947|Penn. .|Michigan......./U. 8S. C...... William & Mary.. 


1948] Cornell. 
1949|Cornell. 
1950] Princeton 


.|Michigan Ca alit oneoe 
.|Ohio State-Mich.| California. 
hi California. 


Clemson.,....... 


1951| Princeton, . ..|Stanford, Marylan 5 spell Dra eee 
1952)Penn..... .|So, Calif . NUE Sens terete ae Georgia Tech. .|Texas 

ieee Cornell...... . St.-Ill....jU.C. LA Duke... 2.4 .....+/Alabama....../Texas-Rice 
1954 eae Ohio State...... U.CL.LL.A WUKS iia ee Mississippi... .| Arkansas 
1955|Princeton....|Ohio State...... U.C. L.A -|Maryland....... Miles canine AT.C. U. 


Professional Football Champions 


Year | Eastern Diy, | Western Div. | Playoff | Leading Scorer 
1944 |New York Giants,...|/Green Bay Packers..... ea hg ae 14, New 
inoue tasers SP Hutson, Green Bay. . 
1945 |Washington Redskins.|Cleveland Rams........ pee tines 15, Washing-| Van Buren, Pees a 
ton’ bene cma tories: delphia oc tac aan 0 
1946 |New York Giants....)/Chicago Bears,........ Chicago 24, New York 14 Fritseh, Green Bay. . 
1947 |Philadelphia Eagles...|Chicago Cards......... nee , 28, Philadel- pice 
aiishe eT e ane ea Harder, Chi upetens 
1948 |Philadelphia Eagles...|Chicago Cards.... Priladelplita 7, Chi- re Ac2 
BeBe eateries Harder, Chicago..... 
1949 |Philadelphia Eagles...|Los Angeles Rams...... Philadelphia 14, Los Harder "Chicago. a ad 
Nngeles OD sc vette t Rober 
1950 |Cleveland Browns....|Los Angeles Rams...... cleveland 8 30, Los An- pee 
Beles: 25) ccs yeumenses Walker, troit..... 
1951 |Cleveland Browns....|Los Angeles Rams,..... ok ApESleS 24, Cleve- mp Sk a8 
Br OE Hirsch, Los Angel 
1952 |Cleveland Browns....|Detroit Lions..... ..,...|Detroit 17, Cleveland 7..|Soltau. San Pranclins sr 
1953 |Cleveland Browns....|Detroit Lions.......... Detroit 17, Cleveland 16) Soltau, San prendens 114 
1954 |Cleveland Browns....|Detroit Lions.......... Cleveland ‘56, Detroit 10|Walston, Phila. .114 
Canadian College Football in 1955 
EASTERN INTERCOLLEGIATE LEAGUE 
: Wea Lier Te CE VASP tae w. Lz. : s 
Queens: ...0. 65. : 1 0 96559") 10} SMiCGIl Seen cas 2 3 ae 86 108 a 
Toronto......... 2 0 111 63 8 West jer sase 0 5 1 47 136 1 


defeated University of Toronto, 18-0, 


‘ 
4 
: 
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College Football Scores in 1955 


Leading American colleges, nicknames and colors. 


ALABAMA 
(Crimson Tide SH 
oi egg and White 
6—Vanderbilt erates 5 21 
SAK ORR Gee ao as 21 
0—Tenne: des Reni «os 20 
7—Miss. State...... 26 
Saat ee eee a tre iahs 35 
7—Tulane.......... 27 
4 3 Georgia Tech... -26 
12—Miami.......... 34 
ARIBULD i. ee = 2 26 
0—Ala. Poly........ 26 
ALBRIGHT 
(Lions) 
Cardinal and Whtte 


14—Bucknell........ 25 
13—Muhlenberg Ae 
6—Gettysburg. 


7—Alfred.. 
20—F. & M. ; 
13—Moravian. 5a} 
S7— Tebanon Valley... .12 
19—Lehigh.......... 51 
0—Scranton........ 12 
ALFRED 
(Saxons) 

Purple and Gold 
54—Brockport St..... 0 
12—Cortland St...... 0 
38—St. Lawrence..... 0 
13—Albright......... 7 
26—Ithaca.......... 0 
26—Buffalo.......... 14 
19—Kings Point...... 0 

6—Hobart.......... 0 
AMERICAN ely 
Sea ae BORUBCLtS. -27 


9—Northeastern.... .18 


12—Sprinefield....... 27 
20—Bridgeport....... 19 
32—New Britain..... i 
7—New Haven...... 28 


20—Unio: 


20—Bowdolin - ay. 20) 
13—Coast Guard..... 21 
6—Wesleyan.......- 25 
26—Tults.-....2..°.. 46 
14—Trinity........-- 38 
13—Williams.....-.- 6 
ARIZONA 
(Wildcats) 

Red and Blue 
20—Colorado A. & M. 7 
0—Colorado...--.-- 14 
47—Idaho........ 2..14 
20—W. Texas St....- 20 
0—Texas Western. ~.29 
57—Oregon.......--- 46 
7—Texas PECR 3... = 27 
29—Montana.....--- 0 
27—New Mexico.....- 6 
ARKANSAS 
(Razorbacks) 
Cardinal and White 
7 23 yi Teese 6 
21—Okla. A. & M. 0 
eee OC. in os oe ne or 26 
gor Barior Sanne aia 25 
OI—TeXAS. 26+ <s* 20 
Fe Mississippl bse oe 17 
7—Texas A. & mite a 
as er ease - 
7J—L. 8. U...-.-+--> 13 
ARMY 
Cadets, (Black 

Knight 


ghts) 
Black, Gold and Gey 
81—Furman. 
35—Penn State. 
2—Michigan. . 
0—Syracuse . 
45—Columbia., 
27—Colgate . 
12—Yale 
40—Pennsylvania..... 0 
14—Navy 6 


AUBURN 
(Tigers) 
Orange and Blue 


14—Kentucky....... 14 
14—Georgia Tech... 

52—Furman........: 
13—Tulane 


BATES 
(Bobcats) 

Garnet 
0—Norwich......... 19 
O0—Northeastern. .26 
7—Brandeis.. . -20 

12—Middlebury Bat 
13—Maine.-. . 15 
0—Bowdoin . 
20—Colby.... 
BAYLOR 

(Bears) 

Green and Gold 
35—Hardin-Sim...... 7 
19—Villanova........ 2 

6—Maryland....... 20 
25—ArkKansas.......- 20 
13—Washington...... 7 

7—Texas A. & M....19 

SP "OO came. 28 

20—Texas...-.....--- 21 

aa BS tug one 12 
J5—“R1CO sa. 2 =. rote “eos 4 
BOSTON COLL. 
(Eagles) 
Maroon aa Gold 
27—Brandeis........ 0 
28—Villanova......-. 14 
23—Detroit.......... 0 
13—Marquette......- 13 
12—Xavier, O........ 19 

7—Miami, Fla...... 14 
40—Boston Univ..... 12 
26—Holy Cross...... ¥/ 

BOSTON UNIV. 
(Terriers) 


Scarlet and Whtte 
0—Penn State. 
7—Connecticut 


32—Drake. wae 
ae Cross . -20 
13—N. C. State...... 40 
12—Boston Coll...... 40 
25—Temple......... 0 
BOWDOIN 
(Polar Bears) 
White 
2—Tutts®...fs pat 19 
14—Trinity.:......- 35 
O—Amherst........ 20 
6—Williams........ 27 
APE OOD Ns auctor. = 14 
18—Bates...........- 0 
S8—Maine... 2. 05.5 54 
BRANDEIS 
(Jud¢ges) 

Blue and White 
0—Boston Coll..-... 27 
eel ey Pageenet 20 

20—Bates.....-...+- 7 
20—New “Hampshire. .14 
33—Bridgeport. . 7 
6— Massachusetts. . wily 
20—Buffalo.......... 13 
27—N. Haven Teach..19 
BRIDGEPORT 
(Purple Knights) 
Purple and White 
0—New Hamp 39 
O—Upsala... 25 
0O—Hofstra.... 13 
0—New Haven 33 
19—Amer. pt “4 20 
7—Brandeis. 33 
6—N. Brit. T. e 3 
O—Wilkes. once: 
BRIGHAM ‘Younc” 
(Cougars) 


Blue and White 
0—Oregon State..... 33 
33—Los Angeles St... 0 


13—Montana........ 27 
Stalin... 5% 41 
O—Denver..........33 
7—Wyoming.......- 14 

21—Utah State......47 
6—Idaho.......:.-. 49 
0—Colo.A.&M... a4 


16—New Mexico 


BROWN 
(Bruins, Bears) 
Brown and White 


12—Columbia.,..... 14 
2O0—YVale <5 oe wisies.che + 27 
7—Dartmouth...... 0 
12—Rutgers......... 14 
7—Rhode Island -19 
7—Princeton.:...... 14 


BUCKNELL 
(Bisons) 

Orange and Blue 
Peeve ne Be heey ue 
—Gettysburg...... 
20—Lehigh © Feetayere. 


388—Temple. . ec 
13—Lafayette -34 
26—Harvard. . -26 
7—Colgate. . .35 
0—Miami, Fl . 46 
12—Delaware........ 27 
BUFFALO 
(Bulls 

Blue and White 
7—Cortland State. ..28 
26—Rockport State.. 0 
O0—Hobart.......... 0 
29—MecMaster....... 0 
13—Western Res.. ..-« 32 
14—-Alfred.......... 26 
39—St. Lawrence..=..12 
13—Brandeis........ 20 
45—R. P. L. « 0 

CALIFORNIA 

(Golden Bears) 

Blue and Gold 
7—Pittsburgh....... 27 
13—Illinois.......... 20 
27—Pennsylvania..... 7 
2h Weel SEice St...20 
O—Oregon.......... 21 
6—So. California : rages 
0O—U. C..L. A....... 47 
20 Washington anealaxs 6 
14—-Oregon St....... 16 
0—Stanford......:. 19 

CARNEGIE TECH 
(Tartans) 
Tartan Platd 

14—Lafayette....... 41 


26—Jobhns Hopkins... 6 
26—Dickinson....... 
18—Temple......... 
16—W. & ae 

j2—F. & M 

7—St. Vincent. ..... 


CHATTANOOGA 


0—Jacksonville St... .12 
6—Auburn.......... 15 

10—Miss. Southern... 0 
O—Tennessee....... “= 
O0—Vanderbilt....... 


7—Dayton......... 
4—N. Texas State... 6 
26—Parris Island..... 3 
25—Memphis State. 7 
CINCINNATI 
(Bearcats) 
Red and Black 
14—Dayton......... 15 
13—Coll. of Pacific. . .27 
0—xXavier, Ohio..... 37 
13—Marquette....... 12 
21—Tulsa. ..6...-.-- 21 
0—Detrolt.......... 0 
16—Wichita.....-... 20 
20—Hardin-Sim,..... 53 
0—Miami (Ohio)....14 


THE CITADEL 
(Bulldogs) 
Light Blue and Aa 


26—Elon.........-.- 8 
2—Davidson,........ 6 
14--Richmond....... 12 
25—Furman........+ 19 
14—Presbyterian..... 13 
7—Wofford........- 27 
13—Newberry. Rel adi 
a ORES We ..14 
0—Florida State... ..39 


See Addenda for late games. 


CLEMSON 
(Tigers) ~ 
Orange and Purple 
im edo < Stee 
irginia. 


Furman 
COAST GUARD 
(Cadets, Bears) 
Blue and White 
382—Norwich 
ee Sock ts ane 
21—Amher: 
14—Woreester Tech.. 


Tue and Gray 


14—Bowdoin........ 


Ree aes 


SCMAanwreIusS 


O—Maine.........: 53 


12—Bates: ... 2.22.25 
COLGATE 
(Red Raiders) 
Maroon and White 


21—Dartmouth...... 20 


21—Cornell See 
14—Holy Cross...... 
Tae cee tot 


COLL. OF PACIFIC 
(Tigers) 
Orange ae Black 

14—Stanford...>....: 3 
7—Purdue.....:..-. 14 
27—Cincinnati.....-. 13 
20—Idaho........... 0 
138—Oregon State..... 7 
30—Wash. State..... 0 
O—U.C.L. A... ae 
7—Texas Teach. -13 

COLORADO 

(Buffaloes) 

Silver and bea a 
14—-Arizona. Race 
12—Kansas.........: 0 
13—Oregon.......... 6 
34—Kansas State.....13 
21—Oklahoma...... 56 
12—Missouri......... 20 
37—Ditahiin ace 7 
20—Nebraska........37 
40—Iowa State...... 0 

0—Colo. A. & M....10 
COLORADO A. & M. 
(Rams) 

Green and Gold 
7—Arizona......... 20 
25—New Mexico..... 0 
20—Denver..... oie 
14—Wyoming........ 13 
26—Utah State...... 9 
12—Montana........ 7 
20—Okla. A. & M....13 
6—Utah ci aaa 27 
35—Brigham SOwnige 0 
10—Colorado . Sop s) 


COLUMBIA 
(Lions) 

Light Blue and White 
14—Brown.......... 12 
7—Princeton.......- 20 
14—Yale............ 46 
7—Harvard......... 21 
O—ATMY... 6. sees 45 
19—Cornell. 34 
7—Dartmouth...... 14 
0—Navy 47 
6—Rutgers -12 

CONNECTICUT 
(Huskies) 
Blue and White 

0—Yale’..... 2c. ae 14 
10—Boston U niv 7 
18—Massachusetts.. ..13 
0—Maine. gle 
14—Delaware . 26 
20—New Hampshire. 7 
0—Rhode Island 25 


6—Holy Cross 


vs +++ SV OR ce Paewponee  ..£_£14 | 14—Lycomimg..... 


iy Cross. “13 |_O0—Carnegie Tech... 12 HOFSTRA 
0—Miami (Ohio) |. __21 | 13—Mublenberg.. ---. Datchmes) « [33—Uretnea.s . == a5 


" 
‘ )  18—Miss. South..:-:-19 | 0 Gettysburg. 
‘i DENVER ss 
‘oneers) |. | Purple and White |13—Bridgeport....___ 
3 Crimson and % ‘Texas Christian. . 
a 19—Towa State,..-... ti Wold... ca | Fee ee 23 | 1—Washington St. :: 
= et rece caer Carolina - - Q—Cortiand oe Q—Colorado. ....... 
‘ 19—Colo. A&M... 120 -- 2S wee ee 
oo ie eesis~ = 777) 52 }12—Sprinefiela. |||]! 
| 33—Brigham Young. 0 = RN 8 + 8 ees 
33—New Mexico... .. 6 ‘ 
bg. Goll estes “O14 tuemaon 
—- 6—Wyoming....._.° 3 | GEO. WASHINGTON /|42--remple... |. _... 
DETROIT 
(Titans) Lo ee ee 
Cardinal and White 1 Firginia......... 
feet eee 8 6 ork a8:1°9 Seat ee 
— ° ee r 2.2" 
O—Houston.. °° °° * cow she SiS ee 
Q—Boston College. . .23 13—Virginia Tech - 0—Co a 
7—Okla. A. & M.... 0) Sweet er ee ee 
Smet teeta Rene ? Rh aac oe “7° 3] #—Boston Coll. ~~~. 
arquette....... 19} - > ee See ee 
ig—vilanova Pilg ses. 0 sT ; a 46—Ramsas_.--..-... 
DICKINSON : Vashington.....- Oe Binge im 
(Red Devils) 13—Mississippi.... |. . pers .8 
: Red and White 14—Vanderb t fea : 
—Clemson._.......5 > =~ 
| 38—North Carotina.*- 7) egon e128 
6 47—Florida State... ..14 114--Oremun BGaae > 733 bey 
0—Tulane. -----14] 49 “Brigham Young. . 6 |25—Villanova........ 
. te 35—Alabama.....__- 14 }3) Gntank ~.. @ | i4—Auburn. . 2.2222. 
eee h-Mac a4 13— Florida Si Se 19 | } eo, 14—Miss. State. ...-- 
7—Jonns Hopkins 6 rgia Tech. 21] pigeting Bia) ~~ lah ee ee 
DRA GEORGIA TECH ee ee 13 Je noSe 
(Bulldogs) (Yellow Jackets) ; 2—c ay hae ee as 
Blue and White Goid and White i hie — ee tee o> | 23—Tennessee.. 2... 
PF perp note State. .§ |14—Miami. § |21—-Minnesota..__._-18] KING'S COLEEGE 
7—Denver.......... 33 14—Florida 7 |"? 2 mesota. .._... a 
14—Iowa Teachers... .21 Seay 7—Michigan St... .. 2 Q—Delaware State... 
39—Wash., (Mo.)..... 19 57 eee o | 0—Parteala ee. 13 
2—Boston Univ. _ | 132}: Auburn Ss b - 14 23—Michigan So 6 
40—Bradley f Q | 1¥—Wisconsin - . .._.. = 
27—Iowa Stat Since wae Hauke... 22 se - g} 7—Noerthwestern. 
oDREXEL TECH” Spa ee =z ) Ghose eX 
2 oosiers 
(Dragons) hee: EE Cream and Crimson 
Biue and Gold YSBURG 13—Michigan State__ .20 
7—W. C nestor Ag 0 (Bullets) Q—Notre Dame. _... i 
anes. +3 «18 Orange and Biue 6—Iows . 
hoes ey Se 6 |27—Bucknell. ._.._.. 
Tyee Ser 14 es 
ae Ee eS 43 | is RE a 2 
estern Md..... 53 —Muhlenberg.. . .. 
27—Coast Guard..... 7 115—L rette........14] Q@—Michigan.._____. 
20—Penn M. GC... ||: Bi Sa tie ; Purdue... _ 222. 
DUKE Eee 
{Blue Devils) fF 6 My, 
Biue and White by 
33—N. C. State...... (Continentals) 23—Kansas State... . . 
21—Tennessee . = = and Biue i ‘Wisconsin. ._.... 
47—William & Mary.- : tie oe es ee ok 3 ae 
20—Ohio State 48—Wagner....____. 20—Purdue...... =... 
7—Pittsburgh. . 26—Swarthmore...___ 3 ¢ CRASS as 
. Sede Phe ce. “ 20—Haverford _ . — ichigan. ..._... 33 
SAN BV Vices Sas bee = -_0 | 26—Minnesota.._._. . 
i= South Carolina... 7} O—Hobart....--__.119 | 10—Ohio State. >>> 
14—Wake Forest..-.- 0 |13—Union..:.!_.. 11119 | 14—Notre Dame.) j 
4 


Sporting Events—College Football Scores in 1955 $15 
LEBANON VALLEY MICHIGAN 
. ng Dutchmen) & ‘olverines) 
; ue and White dize and Blue 
> 14—Wilkes.......... 6 —Missouri........ 
_ 0 PennM. C.... 1. 33 | 14—Michigan State. . 
Muhlenberg..... - 32 |26—Army..........- 2 
'—Moravian....... 33 14—Northwestern. 
14—St. Vincent’s..... 52 |14—Minnesota....... 
b. 12—Albright......... 27 |338—Iowa........... 
fi DISRUS Ch sees 2 21 MNOS Faso oo FS 
7—Lycoming....... 25 }30—Indiana......... 
EH! 0—Ohio State....... 
(Engineers MICHIGAN STATE 
a Brown and White (Spartans) 
rnell 14 


39—V. I 
51—Aibright.....-..- 1 
6—Lafayette........ 35 | 42—Minnesota....... 


LOUISIANA STATE /|33—Marquette....... 0 
Py MIDDLEBURY 


Blue and Whitt NEW HAMPSHIRE ; 
ue @ e 
O—Wesleyan........ 14| (Blue Wildcats) ox ere | 
20—-COIDY See ee? 19 Blue a Big ovis ; 
0—Williams.. °°): 28 |39—Bridgeport....... 13 oe cao 
ees ae orcas oe 12 13—Bhods e pitty 713 26—Pittsburgh, = 
Mary 13 | 7—Norwich.... 22. .! 0|18—Delaware.... 2... | go oe | 
34—Missiesipni St. . 7| O—Vermont........ 6 | 14—Brandeis......... 20 | 56—Colorado é 
13—Arkansas........- 7 MINNESOTA 7—Connecticut...... 20 40—Kansas Biate.. 
ig—Tulane ab ori tors 13 (Golden cope) O—Springfield....... 18 | 50 —datesourit seen 
MAINE werner and Gold 21—Massachusetts.... 7155 towa State. 
(Black Bears) tee ngton......30| NORTH ede ab 41—Nebraska 
Pale Blue 6—Purdue.......... z pPas Beets 53—Okla. A.& M.... 0 
0—Rhode Island. ... 7 |18—Northwestern. 7| LAght Blue and White 
34—Vermont........ 0 Hilinois. . . 21] 6—Oklahoma 13 | OKLAHOMA A. & M 
6—New Hampshire... 6 25—N. C. ptate: (Aggies Comber 
peo rcuent ope: me 0—Io 2 . Marylan' id. Orange and Black 
GLEN a Abeeees «i g — 
Ba — Colby. jf. caeccs 14—Michigan St...) 42 0—Wake For Forest. Arkansas 
a mowdoin. 8 ae nsin ee 6 
MARQUETTE ISSISSIPPI 35—south 1 Carolina. a 
ue and ha Cu aS ae ee Dame..... 
Blue and Old Gold 28 26—Georgia......... 13 N. C. STATE 
0 (Wolfpack) 
2 Red and Whtte 
13 et oad State.......7 
3 LURAY og Ge 2 
9 18—North Carolina. . .25 
{—Detrott. -- --..-- SiS ae Bll Oe are co |e Wane POROOEE tare (Webtoots, Ducks) 
18—Holy Cross. . .. . . 6 27—Houston. At 34—Villanova. . 13 Green and Yellow 
§—Nichigan B State...33 156 Miss. State... |. 0 ae ag oen ie Z 7 | 44—Utah. _.13 
MARYLAND CT ae eet Ssrare. | 40—Boston Univ ....-13 115 Southern Calif... -42 
26—Virginia Tech. 34 
(Terrapins) (Bulldogs, Maroons) |93—wm. & M "91 | 7—Washington......19 
Black and Gold Maroon and White i Vi ei Aes +2 6—Colorado........18 
13—Missouri........ 12.) 44=¥lorida....<¢.... 29 ©6' wee 21—California 
7—U:; C.L.A......- 0.| 13—Tennessee . 7 NORTHEASTERN 46—Arizona, 
20—Baylor....... -- 6133--Memphis State. . - 0 (Huskies) 25—Idaho 
28—Wake Forest. . 7\44Tulane, 2. eri Red and Black , |35—Wash. “State 
Tages rene ta 7 |20—Kentucky... | _..14 | 13—Rhode Island. . . .13 | 7—Stanford 4 
34—Syracuse..... 13 |96—Alabama........ 7 7—Springfield....<.. 0 |28—Oregon State..... 0 
27—South ¢ th. Carolina -. 0}2990—No. Texas St ' 7 |26—Bates....... zene O 
3—L. 8. U2... na 0 |96—Auburn..... ‘97 |18—American Int'l... 9] QREGON STATE 
Bb —Dlemiool se - VA OS ay Iyeeee, “34 |31—Hofstra......... 12 (Beavers) 
19—Geo. Washington. 0} Q—Mississippi....... 26 | 13—Massachusetts....33 Orange and Black 
MASSACHUSETTS MISSOURI NORTHWESTERN |33—Brigham Young. 0 
(Redmen) (Tigers) (Wildcats 19—Stanford . 0 
Mazoon and Whtte Old Gold “aie Black Purple and White (Se ein F (38 
27—Anier. Intl....... 13 |12—Maryland.......13 14—Miami, Ohio..... 25 7—Coll. “ot ctas. ‘13 
6—Harvard.......-. 60 | 7—Michigan........ “42 | O—Tulane.......... 21 |14—Washington St... 6 
13—Connecticut..... 18:|14—Utah 245.0 -5.%- 20 | 7—Minnesota. . -18 |} 13—Washington...... 7 
15—Rhode Island.....39} 6—S. M. U..:.....-. 13 | 2—Michigan. .14 |33—Idaho....... 14 
33-—Northeastern..... 13 | 14—Towa State....... 20 | 14—Indiana. . -20 | 16—California,....:.14 
54—Vermont........ 15 | 12—Nebraska........ 18 }_0—Ohio State. .49 | Q—Oregon.....-...- 28 
17—-Brandeis........ 6 |20—Colorado........12 | 14—Wisconsin. . et | 
7—New Hampshire. .21| 0—Oklahoma....... 8—Purdue........-. 46 PENNSYLVANIA 
MIAMI O0—Kansas State..... 7—Illinois.......... 7 (Quakers) 
(Hurricanes) 7—Kansas.......... NORWICH Red and Blue 
Orange, Green MONTANA (Horsemen) 0—Virginia Tech... .33 
6—Georgia Tech.....14 |12—Houston......... 54 Maroon and Old peed 7—California.......27 
34—Florida State..... 0| 6—Wyoming........ 35 |13—Upsala........-. 0—Princeton,....... 7 
6—Notre Dame ..14 |27—Brig. Young..... 13 | 19—Bates......-.... zi 6—Geo. Wash.......25 
ae OG CI ..21|13—Denver.....-..-- 61| 9—Coast Guard.....32 | 0—Navy ne 
21—Pittsbur 1 REA ae ie 7| 6—Utah State......32| O—N. Haven Tech... .19 b= Pek State 20 
14—Boston Coll...... 7|19—New Mexico..... 13 |20—Vermont........- 20 |14—Notre Dame.....46 
46—Bucknell........ 0| 7—Colo. A.&M....12| O0—Middlebury...... 7} O—Army.... re 
34—Alabama........ 12 |19—Montana State... 0| O—Worcester Tech...28 | 7—Cornell... eae 
7—Florida.........- 6| O—Arizona......... 29|° NOTRE DAME . 
MIAMI (OHIO) O—Idaho........... 31 (Fighting Irish) PENN STATE 
(Redskins MUHLENBERG Blue and Gold (Nittany Lions) 
Red and White (Mules 17—8. M. U.....6 66, Blue and White 
25—Northwestern....14 Cardinal and Gray 19—Indiana. ; yf Ps, Unive eee 
13—Xavier, Ohio..... 12| 0—Lafayette........ 7\14—Miami, Fila. Hts be 5 ae 
47—Toledo.........+ , cee MG pears i Fa a ge Stat 26 — Ving nia. $346 i 
46—Marshall.......-. utgers... a, —Purdue. —Navy... orig 
34—Ohio Univ fA open Valley... 0 |21—Navy : 7 | 7—West Virginia. ...21 
19—Kent State 7 | 14—Gettysburg . 46—Penn 4 | 20—Pennsylvania. 0 
7—Bowling Green... 0 |12—Scranton........ 1 See ol ag Carolina... 7 |21—Syracuse... 20 
21—Dayton —...,-«; 0 | -7—Temple.. 17—Iow ..+++++14 |34—Rutgers,... 13 
14—Cincinnats. 0|18-——F. & M..... 48 | 20—80" Cait’ ey See 42 | 0—Pittsburgh ae 


PITTSBURGH 
(Panthers) 
Blue and Ge 


Tigers) 
Orange and Es 
41—Rutgers.. 
20—Columbia. - 
7—Pennsylvania 


D 
(Boilermakers) 
Old Gold and piace 


46—Northwestern.... 8 
6—Indiana.......-. 4 


R. P. I. 
(Fighting Engi 


Cherry and White 
0—Hamilton.,.....: 27 
6—Kings Point...... 0 

12—Union nay] 
O—Middlebury...... 21 
O— Worcester Tech...45 
0—Coast Guard..... 13 
ode reel ES s 34 
0—Buffalo.......... 45 


RHODE ISLAND 


(Rams) 
Blue tnd. White 

13—Northeastern.....13 

7—Maine......+5.- 0 
13—New Hampshire. .13 
16—Vermont.....--- 
Boe reasagnusetts ; 

19—Brown. 
20—Springfield. . ms 
26—Conneotiout. 


(Owls) 
Blue and Gray 

A ei ete Oe econ 0 
20—L. 8S. U,.......5, 20 
21—Clemson........ 7 
0O—S. M. U.........20 

TAS NeRasta cise: - 32 
16—Kentucky.......20 
O—Arkansas........ 10 

12—Texas A, & M... .20 
Cc.U ae 


7—Baylor. . 

RICHMO 
(Spiders) 

Blue and Crimson 

33—Randol pe eeaeeas 
12—West V. ginia.. 

ZIV. M. Tes. aa 


6 
133 
14 
7—Virginia Tech. 7 
14—Villanova........ 116 
19—-Davidson........ 0 

ae seorke. Re Pe 


6—Wm Sh 
ROCHESTER 
(Yellowjackets) 
ue and Yellow 

19—Ohio Wesleyan. . .26 

7—Williams........ 12 

O-=UnlON Fotis. - 20 
12—Vermont......... 28 
pp aoe Point....... 0 
20—Oberlin.,........ 7 

Om Dutta oso 34 
$4 RSP. Ee techies as 7 

RUTGERS 
(Scarlet Knights, 
Queensmen) 
Scarlet 

7—Princeton........ 41 
Pe Oe: Beaiecaisate 0 
14—Brown. ve 12 
14—Lehigh . monk 


7—Delaware. 
7—Lafayette. 
3—Penn State. Si 
2—Columbia........ 6 


jet and Brown Or 
on ’s, Ont... ..12 | 12—Pittsb 
eu oe ee - 27—Boston 
SUPA. - oa ne APM) st oe es iauenrs 
gh greet 38 | 13—Maryland 
ae A See 33 | 49—Holy 
3—MeMaster Spctt ices Se al oar State 
Hobart. 7-6 an olgate. 2. 5... 
—Buffalo.......-.. 39 | 20—West Va 
i Buffalo — 5 
pe eas (Owls) 
(R 1s) Cherry and White 
serve ‘and White 7—Holy 
20—Temple......... 6/1 6—Scranton. 
14—St Vincent CDA ate 13 | 0—Bucknell 
6—Upsala.......... 24 | 16—Carnegie Tech.. 
25—Mubhlenberg...... 12/1 Tosa oh 
20—King’s, (Pa.)..... 0} 6—Muhlenberg 
32—Penn M.C....... 0—Delaware 
12—Albright......... 0—Boston Univ 
sourH carouina | TENNESSEE 
a 
Garnet and Black 7 White 
26—Wofford......... 7 Qed ee 
ae wane Eon ae 13—Chattanooga..... 0 


SOUTHERN CALIF. 
(Trojans) 
Cardinal and Gold 
50—Washington St. ..12 


42—Oregon.......... 15 
T19—Texas.: 5 in woe 7 
0—Washington...... 7 
33—Wisconsin....... 21 
33—California. . . 6 
19—Minnesota -25 
eS Sa RR ey -28 
7—U. A. 17 
42—N' ore ak pees 20 
SO. METHODIST 
(Mustangs) 


Maroon and Blue 
O0—Notre Dame..... 
7—Georgia Tech x 

13—Missouri... . 
20—Rice........ 


0 
SE Eon Gee OLA 8 loa eer erase ar 20 


SPRINGFIELD 
(Maroons) 
Maroon and White 
0—Northeastern..... 7 
20—Brandeis:...... 7 
14—Colby........... 0 
27—American -Int’l. ..12 
7—Rhode Island. .. .20 
18—New Hampshire. . 0 
34—Hofstra. 12 


STANF ORD 
(Indians) 
Cardinal and White 
33—Coll. of Pacific. , .14 
O—Oregon State..... 10 


6—Ohio State....... 0 
yep ouigan St.. .38 
13—U. C. L, A......, 21 

7 Washington Foren tf 


34—San Jose State. . .18 


28—So. California. ...20 
44—Oregon.......... 7 
19—California....... 0 
SUSQUEHANNA 
(Crusaders) 
Orange and Maroon 
6—Ursinus........% 30 
12—Swarthmore...... 33 
O—National Aggies. .32 
O—Juniata......... 54 
21—Wagner.., |) 0... 6: 19 
7—Haverford....... 22 
SWARTHMORE 


(Little Quakers) 


Garnet and White 
O0—Dickinson....... 8 
33—Susquehanna,....12 
12—Hamilton........ 1126 
7—Ursinus ......... 0 
7—Wesleyan........ 
6—Johns Hopkins 
0—Juniata $ 


0 |20—Alabama........ 


a ay tone = an 


Sigaghoener 
Orange and White 
14—Texas Tech 
35—Tulane....>..... 21 


4 
21—Texas A. & M.... 6 
TEXAS A. & M. 
(Agsie 8) 
Maroon ond White 
Ch Asoo 


oO—U. 
28—T.. 820s wavanow 


(Vikings) 
Blue and a 
yeaa’ fet she age eee 13 


6—Moravian....... 
24—Scranton..... S= 
28—Hofstra.... 
19—Kings Point. 
13—Ithaca..... 
0—Tufts 


(Bears) 
Red, Gold and Se 


30—Susquehanna.. 
13—Drexel Tech... . .20 
12—Haverford....... 6 
0—S 


21 

TEXAS “CHRISTIAN 
(Horned Frogs) 
Purple and White 


47—Kansas.......... 14 
32—Texas Tech...... 0 
26—Arkansas........ 0 
21—Alabama........ 0 
16—Texas A, & M....19 
21—Miaml. 6 ives. 19 
28—Baylor... ce. 6 
AT—TeXxasis (iki ks 20 
a ee y! Rk Seteeteles 0 

20—S. ane rene 13 


TR NITY 
Gilltoppers. “ane euay) 
Blue and Gate: 
28—Williams. 7-20 
35—Bowdoin........ 14 
28-— Tutte cee ee 20 
33—St. Lawrence..... 0 
27—Coast Guard..... 0 
38—Amherst........, 14 


(Jumbos) 

Brown and Blue 
19—Bowdoin.,...... 2 
33—Wesleyan.,...... 
20—Trinity payee 
12—Williams. 
46—Ambherst. 
34—Rochester < 
32—Upsala..... et 

TULANE 

(Green Wave) 

Green ied Sky Blue 
O—V. M. 


21 — Texas. Boy shaysinsersiotere 35 
21—Northwestern.... 0 
O—Miss. State. ..... 14 
13—Mississippi....... 27 
14—-Georgia......... 
27—Auburn......... 13 
27—Alabama........ 
7—Vanderbilt....... 20 
13— DSWD. acetal aero 


U 
(Redskins, Utes) 
Cardinal and White 


4 
41— Brigham Young. 9 
27—Denver.......... 


iz 
VANDERBILT 
(Commodores) 
Gold and Black 


(Catamounts) 
Green and Gold 
38—Unionavce: (nee 6 

Q== 
O—Rhode Island... ..16 


21—Rochester....... 12 
20—Norwich 


16—Richmond....... 14 
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VIRGINIA AGNER WESLEYAN WILLI 
(Cavaliers (Seahawks Age ee (Ephs, E ee 
Orange and Green and W1 Cardinal and Black Royal ‘Burpie 
lemson........ 7—Hobart.......... 14—Middlebury...... 0} 0—tTrinity.......... 28 
aah »e+++.-13| 6—Haverford....... 25—Tufts.......55.. 12—Rochester....... 7 
—Penn State......26| 7—Hamilton....".°: 48 |14—Coast Guard. |: |: if 26—Middlebury. . ae: ¥ 
2O— Vi. Mi. Eas. .-13 | 6—Kings Point...... 7| O—Woeorcester Tech...18 |27—Bowdoin,....... 
13—Virginia Tech. |:117|14—Penn M.C....... 38 |25—Amherst........ 6 | 22—Tutta. v\- a teeee 
7—Vander Te cheer 6—Ursinus......... 14 | 26—Swarthmore...... 7 —Union, .....4..0% 14 
7—Pittsburgh....... 8 |19—Susquehanna.....21 |40—Williams........ 21 |21—Wesleyan,........ 40 
—— = ee aie ee 0—Moravian....... $—=—Trinity, 2h... as 461 6— OPBE  iedhao eat ere 13 
NAR eee eee WAKE FOREST 
; VIRGINIA M. 1 Ss Ghd cet Dine (Mountaineers) Wieedgerny 
. ie lac 
(Cadets, Keydets) |13—virginia Tech... 0| 35 O44 Gold and Blue Cardinal and a Write 
Fed, White and Yellow | |34—south Carolina. .-19|46 Wake Forest... 0 te.......14 
z= “+ OY BAS ST St 
panics : 1 38 |39— Wim. & Mary /°:°13 |ol Souther Gall 
0 SI ar -C. “: 21—Penn State... _.. 7 “ 
est a ge 39—Marauette 0 16—Ohio State....... 
13—Virginia MLC CUE as con ie 0—Mich. State...... 
7—Davidson 13—Geo. Washington. ._7 | 41 Northwestern... .14 
Wm 7—Pittsburgh,...... 26 | 14—Tilinois sage oa: 17 
0—Lehig’ 9 eae te -:-201°6— Minnesota... 2... 21 
14—The Citadel 7 27—N. C. State... 7 | 0 
13—Va.Tech........39| WASHINGTON WICHITA WYOMING 
. VIRGINIA STATE Purple and Gold (Wheatshockers) (Cowboys) 
Orange and Blue 4 tdahoaevean. Ge: 7 Black and Gold 38. ue sand. G ald 
1g pennessce State. 12 30—Minnesota ere ee 9 Can ge: Bene: See BR rere ae: = 
See Q | 7—So. Seas 0 goetrott. sl 21 eee 
Set Cal. civ aye + = BavlonT echss a 4—Okla. A. Be eos 
De rariowen Tiss. 6 | = peeitord.” 19 |133—So. Dakota St...._7 |23—Tulsa..-..-..-- Bu 
27—Virginia Univ... 7| 7—Oregon State... | 113 |12—Texas Western. ..28 |23—Utah... ........ as 
27—W. Virginia St..: 0} 6—California....--: ‘120 |21—Houston........ 7 14—Brigham Young.. 7 
PEN ORAS Ee Te ts. 7 |17—0. CotA. oc .. 19 | 20—Cineinnati.......16 | “27 EW Oxo: « «= : 
19—Morgan ‘State... .32 |27—Wash. State. .... BU al op eaeaaieee. © eae es eS 
VIRGINIA TECH WASHINGTON ST. ar eee: 30 YALE 
(Gobblers) (Cougars) WM. & MARY (Elis, Bulidogs— 
Maroon and Orange Crimson and Gray (Indians) unofficial 


O—Wake Forest..... 13 | 12—Southern Cal..... 50 noe Gold and oe Yale Blue and White 
ja... 0 Kansas... -18 Navy 7 | 14—Connecticut.....- 0 


27—Brown....-. 
46—Columbia... ts 
34—Cornell.,...-..+.. 6 
6—Oregon State.. 0—Colgate......... yf 
0—Coll. <a Pacific. 20—Dartmouth pees 0 
6—Cle: 21] O—Oregon.......... “3 14—Army, .-.. 25-25 12 
34—_No. vat, State. ..26 13—San- Tose State... .13 O—Princeton........ 13 
89—V. M.I...)....... 13 | 7—Washington...... 5: 21—Harvard......... 7 


All America Football Teams for 1955 
LOOK MAGAZINE 
(Composite double team selected by Football Writers Association of America) 


End Guard Tony Sardisco. 
End Center Bob Pellegrini. - 
End : Z Center Hugh Pitts. ... 
End .C. L, A. | Back Jon Arnett. 
Tackle, Hardiman Cureton... .. U.C. L. A. | Back Howard Cassady........ Ohio State 
Tackle PHOEDGEBY Gach hatoaiee nieal es Texas | Back Joe Childress... 5... 22 6s Auburn 
Tackle Sam Hut. toca << ne West Virginia | Back Art Davis........ Mississippi State 
Tackle Norman Masters.. ..Michigan State} Back Paul Horeanee eee yh, Notre Dame 
Guard Bo Bolinger........7..-.: Kklahoma | Back Earl Morrall.......Michigan State 
Guard Calvin Jones-r<7 © 6. pene Iowa | Back Don Schaefer......... Notre Dame 
Guard Pitti PAPEL inet ee Ohio State | Back Jim Swink......... Texas Christian 
COLLIER’S 66TH ALL AMERICA 
End Ron ee: ae ee Michigan | Center Bob Pellegrini........... Maryland 
End Ron Beagie...... Quarterback Earl Morrall....... Michigan State 
(phe ace Dihgostno. ae Half Howard Cassady........ Ohio State 
Guard Bo Bolinger..........-. Oklahoma | Half Jim Swink......... Texas Christian 
Guard Hardiman Cureton..... U. C. L. A. | Fullback Don Schaefer.......-. Notre Dame 
UNITED PRESS ASSOCIATIONS : 
CEE ee eee TT 
End Ron Beagle........ Ss a iad aes Navy | Center Bob Pellegrini........... Maryland 
ae ae eee ete eee: DS rete, fr Back Howard Cassady........ Ohio State 
‘ac Truce Bosley........ es , 
Tackle Norman Masters... .Michigan State Rese led ph Mire Sart tae oe 
Guard Bo Bolinger......-....:- Oklahoma ack a Ornting .44-a ae otre Dame 
Guard CRG JONES. 2S ced sm Fas Iowa | Back Jon Arnett..... Southern California 
Guard __—CC alvin Jones... -....-.-.--- -*0Wa | San 


Football Coach of the Year 


Source: The New York World-Telegram and Sun, a Berigns: Bowers newspaper, conducts each year a 
Il to determine the outstanding Football Coach of the Year. Under the supervision of the newspaper, 
t00 tball coaches of the country choose from their ranks the one they consider entitled to be the national 


ranking football coach of the year. 
Coach School Year Coach School 
| ee a ee ne eS | ee pases ini Ts 
.|Lynn Waldort.......... Northwestern 1946.... tees BK ct ae 80 tT Army 
Hichard C. Harlow...... Harvard 1947.... (Fritz) Crisler..... Michigan 
Edward E, Mylin....... Lafayette 1948.... Tenis G. Oosterbaan.. . .|Michigan 
.|William F. Kern........ Carnegie Tech -}}1949.. . .|CharlesB. (Bud) Wilkinson| Univ. of Okla. 
|. Dr. Edward N. Anderson. |Iowa 1950....|Charles Caldwell. ....... Princeton 
: ee help: ama 1 peril a 1951... elarene (Chuck) Taylor. .|Stanford 
kas al re pT Eon ** "| Georgia ‘Tech 1952..../Clarence L. (Biggie) Munn|Mich. State 
Alonzo A. Stagg........- Pacific 1953....|James M. Tatum........ Maryland 
‘Carroll Widdoes......... Ohio State 1954....|Henry R. (Red) Sanders../U.C.L.A. 


*"lAlvin N. MeMillan...... Indiana 1955....|(See Addenda).......... 


818 | 


Figures in parentheses ater games denote attendance. 


ROSE BOWL 

Year (Pasadena, Calif.) 
1930—Southern California 47, abl aha fin 14 
1931—Alabama 24, Washington 0 
1932—Southern California 21, Tulane 12 
1933 thern. California co itt 0 
1934—Columbia 7, Stanford 0 
ree bea 29, Stanford 13 

1936—Stanford me Southern Methodist 0 
1937—Pittsburgh 21, Washington ae 
1938—California 13, Alabama 6 (90 
1939—Southern California 7, Duke 3 ot. 1, a 
1940—Southern California 14, Tennessee 0 (92,200) 
1941—Leland Stanford 21 Nebraska, 1 meee 500) 
19az¢_Oregon State 20, Duke 1 16 {56,00 6,000 
1944—Southern SGatitornia’ 29, “ty oshineton 0 beg 000) 
1945—Southern California 25, Tennessee 0 ree 000) 
1946—Alabama 34, pennere "California 14 (93, 7000) 
1947—Illinois 45, U. 14 (90,000) 
1948—Michigan 49, eran. ‘California : on 000) 
1949—Northwestern 20, California 14 (93 
1950—Ohio State 17, California 14 eet i 


below, see earlier editions of Tene Ww. 


cl ae State 28, U.C.L.A. 20 (100,000) 
eee pens 20, Southern California 7, 
89, 


*The 1942 game was played in Durham, N. C. 
SUGAR aa 

(New Orleans, 
1945—Duke 29, Alabama 26 fait 
1946—Oklahoma, Aggies 33, St. Mary’ 3 Fey 
1947—Georgia 20, North Carolina 10 
1948—Texas 27, Alabama 7 (72,000 
1949—Oklahoma 14, North Carolina 6 (82,000) 
1950—Oklahoma 35, Louisiana hese a (82,470) 
1951—Kentucky 13, Oklahoma 7 we 
1952—Maryland 28, Tennessee 13 ( 
1953—Georgia Tech 24, Mississi) ippi 00) 
1954—Georgia Tech 42, West V Peale Sty oe, 000) 
1955—Navy 21, Mississippi 0 (82, 

eee BOWL 


SRS 000) 


1951—Clemsen 15, Miami 14 (65,181) 
1952—Georgia Tech 17, Baylor 14 (65. an 
19583—Alabama 61, Syracuse 6 (68, 80) 
1954—Oklahoma ", Maryland 0 Cs 718) 
1955—Duke 34, Nebraska 7 (68,750) 


Sporting Brente Post Season Football; Cross-Country, Long Walks 
Records of Post Season Football Games 


Feri Stree let 
rid Almanac 


1945—Southwestern 35, Mexico 0 Gi 000) 
ew Mexico 


1946—_N 34, Denver 24 ( > 
1947—Cincinnati 18, Virginia Tech 6 en 000) 
isag_w t ae ae Then s_ Mine 12 (13,000) 
es! . es 
1950—Texas wi (15,000) 


19st —"Teses Tech 25, College of Pacific 14 (17.000) 
1953—College of Pacific 26, Mississippi Southern 


7 (11,000 
1954—Texas Wes 37, Mississippi Southern 14 


9,500 
1955—Texas Western 47, Florida State 20 (14,000) 
COTTON BOWL 


(Dallas, Tex.) ; 
Hoge opty A &M 34, Texas Christian 0 


(46, xing 

na, State 0 (38, ees 
eerie ry Methodist 3, Penn State 1 
1949—Southern Methodist 21, crea 13 (69,000) 
1950—Rice 27, North Carolina 13 5 347) 
1951—Tennessee 20, Texas 14 (75,34! 9) 
1952—Kentucky 20, Texas Chistian 7 (15,347) 
1953—Texas 16, Tennessee 0 (75,504) 

1954—-Rice 28, ‘Alabama 6 (75,504) B: 


1955—Georgia Tech 14, Arkansas 6 (75,504) 
BLUE AND GRAY (NORTH-SOUTH) 

(Dec.) (Montgomery, 5 

1945—North 26, South 0 (20,000) 

194! outh 20, North 13 (22,500) 


1947—South 33; North 6 
1948—North 19, 


1954—North 14, South 7 (18,000) 
EAST-WEST (SHRINE GAME) 
(San Francisco) 
945—West 13, East 1 A 000) 
ine_e East 7, West 7 000) 
1947—West 13, Bast. . 62, 000) : 
1948—East 40, t 9 (60,000 
1949, Jan. 1—East 14, West 12 (59,000) 
, Dec. 31—East 28, West 6 (63,00 ,000) 
Dec. 000 


Dec. Ei ; 
Dec. 27—East 21, West 20 nga ae 

1954 Jan. 2—West 31, East 7 (62,000) 

1955—Jan. 1—East 13, West 12 (60,000) 


OTHER 1954 POST SEASON GAMES 


Potato Bowl, Bakersfield, Calif., Dec. 5—Comp- 
ton 7, Boise 6. North-South All-Stars, Miami, Fla., 
Dec, 25—South 20, North 17. Gator Bowl, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., Dec. 31—Auburn 33, Baylor 13. Rice 
Bowl, Tokyo, Japan, Jan. 1— U. S. Air Force 21, 
Marines 14. Tangerine Bowl, Orlando, Fla.— 
Omaha Univ. 7, Eastern Kentucky 6. Prairie View 


Bowl, Houston, Texas—Prairie View 14, Texas 
Southern 12. Salad Bowl, Phoenix, Ariz.—Skyline 
Conf. 20, Border Cont . 13. Palmetto Bowl, Charles- 
ton, S. C.—Fort Jackson 26, Shaw A.F.B. 21. 
Shrimp Bowl, Su Gace, Texas, Jan. 2—Fort Ord 
36, Fort Hood O. Senior Bowl, Mobile, Ala., Jan. 
8—South 12, North 6. Hula Bowl, Honolulu, T. H., 
Jan, 9—College All-Stars 33, Hawaii All-Stars 13. 


Walking, Cross-Country Runs and Marathons in 1955 


Event Distance Winner Time Site Date 
59th Boston Marathon |26 mi. 385 yds. .|Hideo Hamamura......... *2:18:22.0 |Boston, Mass... Apr. i 
A. A. U. Walk...... 60 kilometers. ..|Leo Sjogren, Finnish-Amer.| 4:30:57.0 |Baltimore, Md. .May 
8th Boardwalk Mile..|1 mile......,... Browning Ross, Woodbury,| 4:23.4 tlantic City, May 8 
A. A. U. Walk...... 10 kilometers. . . Henry Laskau, 92nd St. 48 :43.3 Staten Island, May 15 
A. A. U. Marathon. .|26 mi. 385 yds. .|Nick Costes, Farrell, Pa.. 2:31:12.4 |Yonkers, N. Y. -May 22 
ASA U. RUBS oi ges 25 kilometers. . .|Browning Ross, Penn A.C .| 1:24:35.0 Pittsburgh, Pa. .May 30 
A, A. U. Walk...... 35 kilometers. . . eee Sjogren, Finnish-Amer.| 3:17:57.0 Pittsburgh, Pa..June 19 
PAC. RUM eects 20 kilometers. . .|Dr. Charles Robbins, N. Y.} 1:10:47.0 |Needham, Mass.July 4 
: Pioneer Club 
‘ACA, U. Run... 15 kilometers. . .|Browning Ross, Penn A. C.} 0:54.2 Pittsburgh, Pa. .Sept. 5 
A. A. U. Walk...... 20 kilometers... IS GATES UD 92nd St. 1:44:08.0 |Pittsburgh, Pa..Sept. 11 _ 
A, Ac U. Walk...... 25 kilometers. . . Jim Hewson, Bt. Francis 2:14:32.0 |Buffalo, N. Y...Sept. 25 
avier, 
A, A. U. Walk...... 15 kilometers, . . beet Ar H. rie! 92nd St.| 1:14:46.0 ae City,...Oct. 2 
need 
A. A. U. Walk...... 30 kilometers: . .|Alex Oakley, Ontario, Can..| 2:36:11.0 |Philadelphia, Pa.Oct. 16 
ATAU oRunl. oi. 5... 30 kilometers. . .|Browning Ross, Penn A. C.| 1:21:25.0 |Atlantic City,...Oct. 23 
N. J. 
Heptagonal x-cty....|5 miles......... Dave Eckel, Cornell......, 25 :46.6 ‘Bronx, N. Y....Nov. 4 
oe es A. A. U./6 miles.......5. Horace Ashenfelter........ 29 :43.1 New York, N. Y.Nov. 6 
x-¢ 

47th 1G- TA x-oty. ...|5 miles... 2.22. Henry Kennedy, Mich. State/24:30.3 Bronx, N .. Nov. 14 
Big Ten x-cty....... 4 ON O8 Fert ne ee Henry Kennedy, Mich. State|/19:06.0 Chicago, l.....Nov. 18 
N.C, A. A. x-cty....|4 miles... ...... Chas. Jones, lowa......... 19:54.7 East Lansing. .. Noy. 28 


*New record. 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 819 
Horse Racing Records 


Time is expressed in minutes and seconds. Dollars means the winne: hare of 
5,280 peat or orl, 760 yards. A mous is pone-elghth of a mile, or 660 feet, “ts 320 maar Sign = ger 
Belmont Park 


BELMONT STAKES (3 YR. OLDS, COLTS AND FILLIES) 
(Inaugurated 1867. Distance 145 miles) 


1896*. Sere gt EDA arate cant ».. {2.24 1-2} 3,025]|1927. .| Chance Shot (126). . 
1897... Shiota ee we. +|2.32 1-4] 3,550]/1928..| Vito (126) 

1898, .|Bowling Brook ae «vee e[2edd 7,810||1929. .|Blue ( 
1899. .|Jean Bereaud (122)......./2.23 9,4451|1930. .|Gallant Fox (126) 
1900, .| Il 126) 1931. .|T'wenty Grand (126) 
1901. .|Commando (126). 19 Faireno ( 

1902, .|Masterman 2 1933, .|Hurry ott (126). 

1903. .|Africander (126) 1934, .|Peace Chance (126) 
19 26) 1935..|)Omaha 

1905*, |Tanya (121) 1936. .|Granville ( 

1 . .|Burgomaster 1937..|War Admiral 

1 Peter Pan ( 1938. .|Pasteuriz 


1941. .| Whirlaway 136) von te i 2.31 39,770 
1913. ce Eugene (109) 1942, .|Shut Out (126). .......... 2.29 44,52) 
1914. .|Luke McLuke (126) 19: Count Fleet (126)........ + |2.28 35,340 
1915..)/The Finn (126) eae 1944, .|Boun Home (126).....|2.32 55,00 
1916. .|Friar Rock (126)..........|2-22 100}}1945. .|Pavot (126) 2.30 1 52,675 
1917. .|/Hourless (126).......... 5 800||1946 .|Assault (126 ..|2.30 4 75,400 
1918..|Johren (126, 1947, 2.29 2 78,900 
1919. .|Sir Barton (126) 1948. .|Citation 2.28 1 77,700 
19: .|Man o’ War (126 1949, .|Capot (126 2.30 1 60, 
1921. .|Grey 1950. .|Middleground (126) ..|2.28 3 61,350 
1922. .|Pillory ( 1951. .}Counterpoint (126) «12.22 82, 
1923. .|Zev 1952. .|One Count (126) 2,30 1 82,400 
1924../Mad P 1953.. pee Dane) (426) 2.28 333 
1925... 1954.. h Gun 2.30 4-5; 89, 
1926*.|Crusader (126) 1955. .|Nashua 2.29 3, 7 


*Run at Jerome Park prior to 1890; Morris Park, 1890- aoe Distance 153 ao are a 1874; 142 
miles, 1874-1889; 114 miles, 1890-1892; 14g miles, 1893-1894: 114 miles, 1895; 134 miles, 1896-1925; in- 
creased to 144 miles, 1926. Run at 11, miles, 1904 and 1905. ie Tun in 1911 and 1912. 


SUBURBAN HANDICAP (3 YEARS OLD AND UP) 
(Inaugurated 1884, Distance 10 furlongs) 


ear __ Winner, age, weight Time Dollars|}| Year Winner, age. weight Time Dollars 
1894.. Ramapo (190) es SPiorrnge 2. 2.06. 1-5 12,070)|1927..|Crusader (4) (127)........|2.02 2-5 “11,875 
1895. .|Lazzarone (4) (115)....... 2.07 4-5) .4,730}/1928. .|Dolan (4) (10 », ey .-|2.0' 13,675 
1896. .|Henry of Navarre x0 a 29) .|2.07 '5,850}|1929. . Dates (4) (112) chee 14,100 
1897. .|Ben Brush (4) (123) 2.07 1-5| 5,850}|/1930. .|Petee Wrack (6) gual 
1898. .|Tillo @ (119 zs ; ee (4 ‘fie aes > 
1899. ,|Imp ( White Clover Il (6) (115).. 
1900. . ley Mack (4) Lon Equipoise (5) (132)........ 
1901. .|Alcedo : ¢ wy BRS ES 
1902. .|Gold Heels (4) Head Play (5) (114)....... 


1903. .|Africander @) 


1904. .|Hermis (5) ( LS vee [205 ..|Aneroid (4) (110). ........ 
1905. .|Beidame (4) (123)......... 2:05 2-5] 16,860||1938. .|Snark (5) (120)........... 
1906. .|Go Between (5) 116)... 2.05 1-5| 16,800]|1939. .|Cravat (4) aay) 3 eee 2 
1907. .|Nealon ® ee Ryeratae. ek 2.06 2-5| 16,800||1940. .|Hight Thirty (4) (127) 
1908. .|Ballot (4) (127)..........- 2.0 19'750||1941. .|Your Chance @ (114). 

09. ||Fitz Herbert (3) (105)..... 2.03 2-5| 3, 1942. :|Market Wise (4) (124). 
1910..|Olambala (4) (115)........ 2.04 2-5} 4,800|/1943. :|Don Bingo @ (108). 
1913..|Whisk Broom II (6) (139)..|2.00 3.000]11944. .|Aletern (5) (108 
1915. .|\Stromboli i 7 re DY) eee 2:05 2-5] © 3,925//1945. .|Devil Diver (6) 32) ; 
1916. .|Friar Rock @) (01). 12.05 3,450]|1946. .| Armed () (30)o eas ie 
1917. .|Boots (6) (122). .<.. *|2°05-1-5| 4/900]|1947. ;|Assault (4) (130).......... 2 
1918. .|Johren (3) <1 .|2.06 §,850]11948. .|Harmonica (4) (109) 12s 
1919. .|Corn Tassel (5) (108) “02 1-5| 87200||1949. .|Vulcan’s Forge (4) (124). . ||2.03 43,200 
1920. .|Paul Jones (3) oy .|2.09 3-5} 6,350]/1950. .|Loser Weeper (5) (115)... .|2.02 41,000 
1921. .| Audacious (5) (120) . .-{2.02 1-5} 8,100)/3951. . |Busanda (4) (102)......... 2.02 3-5| 42,100 
1922. .|Capt. Aloock ©), (108). ler 2.05 2-5| 8,200 ms iden 
1923..|Grey Lag (5) . |2.03 7,800 1952..|One Hitter (6) (112)......}2. 90! 
1924. .|Mad Hatter ) vie ee 203 3-5| _9°150||1953. .|Tom Fool (4) (128)........ 2.00 3-5| 40,400 
1925. .|Sting (4) (122)............ 2:04 1-5) 11,300]|1954..|Straight Face (@) oiiis )....|2.03 1-5] 44,400 
1926. .| Crusader, (3) teas ee 2.03 13,150||1955. .|Helioscope (4) (128)......5 ;|2.00 3-5] 61,150 


The race was not run in 1911, 1912 and 1914. 
LAWRENCE REALIZATION (3 YR. OLDS) WITHERS STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 
rT. | Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Fur.| Time Dots 


2 Bada tinieliale ea ———— | 
chool Tie (110)..........- 13 {2.43 3-5} 18,300}/|Hampden (126)........-. 8 }1.36 20,320 
1347 eeerald Bomb t114) Shi 2a ba 13 |2.42 4-5) 19,050|| faultless (426) inn. 6 Sah eee ee 8 {1.38 1-5} 20,950 
1948|Ace Admiral (114).. -| 13 |2.44 1-5] 20,400|)/Vulcan’s ates (126) \<.ae ee 8 11.37 2-5) 20,100 
1949) Ponder (126)..... 13 |2.42 3-5| 15,500/|Olympia (126)........... 8 11.36 4-5) 21,150 
1950) Bed O’ Roses oe 13 |2.42 3-5) 15,600||Hill Prince (126)......... 8 {1.35 4-5) 20,7 
1951! Counterpoint (126). 13 |2.43 2-5 : Battlefield (126).......... 8 |1.35 4-5] 20,600 
1952'Mark-Ye-Well (118). ..| 18 |2.42 20,000}| Armageddon (126). .| 8 41.37 22,000 
1953\Platan (110)... ........06- 13 |2.43 2-5| 20,150|| Native Dancer (128); seas 8 |1.36 1-5] 23,05C 
1954| Fisherman 133) PN atestes tipid 13 |2.44 3-5| 18,900||Jet Action (126).......... 8 {1.36 3-5) 26,250 
4955|Thinking Cap (114)....... 13 |2.44 2-5! 18,2501|Traffiic Judge (126).......- 8 11.36 21,850 
METROPOLITAN HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) FUTURITY STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
¥r Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
e (4) (110 .37 22,050}|First Flight (123). 614|1.15 1-5} 73,350 
1946 Strisie (6) ( @ i). df 7 2-5] 21,650||Citation (122).. 4 1.15 4-5) 78,430 
1948|Stymie 3 136 6 4-5| 21,200||Blue Peter (126) 614|1.14 3-5} 88,410 
1949|Loser Weeper iz 6 2-5) 21,400|| Guillotine (122) ...| 644|1.15 3-5] 87,585 
1950|Greek Ship P3) 6 3-5| 22,450||Battlefield (122).......... 6411.15 2-5) 81,715 
1951|Casemate (4) 5 2-5| 26,000||Tom Fool (122) ........++ 634|1.17 1-5) 86,710 
1952|/Mameluke (4) (112) 6 2-5| 25,200||Native Dancer (122)...... 614\1.14 2-5 82,846 
1953|/Tom Fool (4) (130) 5 4-5| 25,800||Porterhouse (122)......-. 8% 1.16 : 2,87 
1954’ Native Dancer (¢ 5 1-5| 28,300]|Nashua (122)........+46+ 614|1.15 3-5| 88,015 
1955 High Gun (4) (130). 5 3-5] 25,500]|Nail (122). .....-.s sees 614)1.16 4-5'100,425 


ce 


Belmont 


‘Park (Cont'd) 


COACHING CLUB AMER. OAKS (3 YR. FILLIES) JOCKEY CLUB GOLD OF (3 YR. AND UP) 


Doll’rs inner, age, weight - Doll’rs 
evans eg 
45°70 73/000 
48,700 5) 36, 
44,500 36,000 
46,800 35,600 
45,100 52,100 
45,500 vel Lea (3) te 16 dt 
43,900||High Gun (3) (119).......: 55,150 
45,800||Nashua (3) (119).......-. 16 


Yr Winner, weight Fur.| Time [Doi rs Winner, weight Irs 


Yr Winner, weight Fur.| Time 
1946 Hypnotic eth 11 }2.18 4-5 
1947|Harmonica (121 11 18 1-5 
1948|Scattered HD, 11 }2.18 4-5 
1949] Wistful (1: 11 |2.19 3-5 
1950| Next Move (121) 11 15 4-5 
1951/H (GPRD) Pen ete papi 11 |2.16 4-5 
1952|Real Delight (121)........ 11 |2.17 4-5 
1953/Grecian Queen (3h Shaan 11 |2.18 3-5 
54!Cherokee Rose (121)... Sop BE 289 3-5. 
1955|High Voltage (121)........ 11 12.17 3-5. 
MATRON STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) 
1946|First Flight (123).......... 1.08 3-5) 
1947|Inheritance (115).... aie 1.10 1-5 
1948|Myrtle Charm (119) 1.10 3-5 
1949|Bed o’ Roses 1.11 1-5 
50) Atalanta 3) 1.12 
1951|Rose Jet (119). 1.11 1-5, 
1952{Is Proud (119). Stas 1.09 2-5 
1953/Evening Out (119) 6 {1.10 2-5 
1954|/High Voltage (119)........ 6 {1.10 
1955|Doubledogdare (119)....... 16 (11.09 4-5 


BROOK STEEPLECHASE (4 YR. AND UP) 


35,535 ate War cs ee 
35,060||My Request (117) 
37,805 Marabout (113). 


GRAND NAT’L STEEPLE. (4 YR. AND UP) 


Yr. Winner, age, weight |Fur. Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight ro Time lei rs 
1946/Burma Road (7) (156)..... 20 |4.49 4-5} 13,750)\Elkridge (8) (151)........ 5.48 4-5) 21, 
1947| Adaptable (6) (140 20 |4.52 1-5} 13,250||Adaptable (6) (147) 5.41 3-5) 29,775 
1948|Trough Hill {s 4.47 1-5) 13, Ameri y (6) (144 5.50 22,355 
1949/Trough Hill (7) (153) 4.52 1-5| 10,425||His Boots (4) (141) 5.48 3-5) 15,550 
1950|Oedipus ® rt é 4.46 11,025||Trough Hill 2 (150) 5.42 2-5) 16,450 
1951|Oedipus (5) (161) 4.45 11,675||Oedipus (5) (165). 5.50 1-5| 16,750 
1952|Jam (5) (156) 4,21 2-5) 12,100]/Sea Legs (6) (136) 5.44 19,550 
1953|The Mast (6 4.46 3-5) 12,350}| His Boots (8) (141) 5.45 1-5} 20,350 
1954) Neji te (137) =n 4.39 4-5) 12,250)|Shipboard (4) (152).. a 5.42 19,000 
1955!Neji (5) (159) .......-.... 4.46 2-5) 11,850||Neji (5) (163)............ 5.54 2-5! 19,200 
CHAMPAGNE STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) FASHION STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight a Time aoe 
1946|Donor (116)............. 8 11.37 2-5) 20,550/|First Flight (110)......... 444 /0.51 10,850 
1947|Vulcan’s Fore (110)....... 8 j|1.36 3-5} 31,700]|/Caltha (119)............, ai 0.53 1-5] 11,475 
1948/Capot (110).............. 8 {1.37 1-5] 24,300)|Fond Embrace (114)...... 415/0.53 4-5) 10,3 
1949|Theory (113)... ........05 8 {1.37 23,150||Rare Perfume (110)....... 41¢|0.51 2-5) 10,275 
1950/Unele Miltie 133) ieletac eke Wa0 8 11.36 3-5] 24,0 Remove. (110)... .. oes 414/0.52 3-5) 10,92 
1951|Armageddon (122)......... 8 |1.38 1-5) 24,050)) Cigar M (810). awsats 414 |0.52 11,375 
1952|Laffango (122)....,. His. Eh Se 25,600]||Countess Jane (119) 43¢)0.52 1-5] 21,025 
1953|Fisherman (122) .| 8 - 11.38 3-5} 25,700}|Evening Out G 14)... 416/0.52 10,975 
1954|Flying Fury (1 2) .| 8 41.37 4-5| 24,700||Sofarsogood (114)... ris) 0.51 1-5] 11,950 
1955|/Beau Fond (122). .| 8 31.36 2-51 22,700!|Pretty Plunger (114) 4410.51 2-5! 14,650 


JEROME HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS) 


Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time | 
1946/Mahout (114)............. 8 (1.37 
1947|Donor (115) ............. 1.37 2-5 
1948 uettonn RULO) avis. ss carint 8 {1.36 
1949! Capot (126)... .5....eees 8 [1.36 4-5 
1950) Prince 17 A eee icas eC 8 1.35 4-5 
1951|Alerted (115). ............ 8 |1.36 1-5 
1952/Tom os (OST ee ean 8 |1.37 
1953] Navy pane CLAY. nurs linat 8 {1.37 
1904|Martyr (110)............. 8 11.35 4-5 
1955|Traffic Judge (126)........ 8 11.35 1-5 


TOBOGGAN HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) 
Winner, age, weight /|Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 


14,400 Polynesian (4) (124) 


Doll'rs 


1.13 

21,550)|/Buzfuz (5) (121)...... Lu 7,900 
21,450)}|Rippey (5) (129) 6 {1.09 3-5 5650 

,400 Bippey (6) TAO) ols deere 6 /1.09 2-5) 16,850 
17,160}| Piet (6) (118) yee ee cone 6 |1.10 3-5} 17,250 
17,650||Hyphasis (4) (110)....... 6 {1.09 2-5) 17,650 
17,000|| Dark Peter () ae Ethos 6 |1.09 1-5) 16,150 
18,800||Tuscany (5) (122)........ 6 /1.10 1,450 
18,000|| White Skies (3) (ABZ) on cian 6 |1.09 1-5; 21,600 
21,750/|Sailor (3) (106)........... 16 11.08 4-5: 18,950 


Empire City 


(Not 


WESTCHESTER HDCP (3-YR. OLDS AND UP) 


run since 1953) 
EMPIRE CITY HDCP (3-YR. OLDS) 


Yr. Winner, age, weight |Fur | Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1944}Seven Hearts (4) (124)... 9341.58 23,515||Stir Up (120)............ 93 = 580 
1945|Stymie (4) (12 5) Mra oe 914|1.56 4-5] 38,765||Gallorette (116).......... 933 Use re 30;b60 
1946] Assault (3) (122)..... 914)1.56 2-5 i Bonnie Beryl (113) 914/1.56 4-5 ‘400 
1947|Bridal Flower ta a eee) 914/1.59 1-5] 39,700||Phalanx (126)...... 914/1.57 4-5] 38500 
1948|Better Self (3) (119). 914/1,57 4-5} 39,600||Miss Request Ne! 9141.57 2-5| 397700 
1949|Three Rings (4) (118). 914/1.56 4-5] 20,200] Palestinian 944 |1.57 1-5 : 

1950|Palestinian (4) (128 Ne 944|1.57 1-5| 25,100||All At Once (103) 914 11.59 22,750 
1951|Bryan G (4) (117)......... 9 |1.49 1-5] 21,100}|Counterpoint (130) 944/1.58 3-5 500 
1952|Battlefield (4) (123)........ 9 {1.50 1-5) 38,350|/Tom Fool (128).......... 914 11.58 areuy 
1953/Cold Command (4) (112)...1 9 11.49 3-5] 38,150||/Find (126)............... 914 |1.58 40,450 


BUTLER HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND UP) 


GOLD CUP (3 YR. AND UP) 


Yr.| Winner, age, weight Fur,| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur, Time Doll'ra 
1944 First Fiddle & (126) ...... 914 |1.56 
1945|Stymie (4) (121). -| 914/1.56 
1946|Lucky Draw @) (105) 232: 914/1.55 
1947| Assault (4) {ise Cogecdeone 915/1.56 
1948)Donor (4) (117). .......... 914 /1.58 
1949/Conniver (5) O13) By Sree 914)1.57 
1950; Loser Weeper (5) (118). 944/1.55 
1951)Oil Capitol (4) (108)....... 914/1.56 
1952|Mareador (3) (110)........ 934 |1.56 
1953/Quiet Step (4) (109)....... 91411.57 


| 
| 
| 


e 
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: Sporting Events—Horse Racing 821 


Saratoga 


: HOPEFUL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) TRAVERS’ STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 
Sy ¥r. | ner, weight Fur. ‘ime |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time rs 


4948 /Biue Border (122)......... 6441.17 
: 7|Relic (114)...... ccevseers| 644/117 2-5) 
1948/|Blue Peter (126)...... is 644/1.19 1-5 
1949| Middleground on rae, 634/1.18 2-5 
1950|Battlefield (122)..........| 64|1.18 
1951 <i al§  D  a 644/1.19 1-5 
1952|Native Dancer (122).... 1.18 4-5 
1oea\Neshus ; 3 Lily 4-5 
ey iis a - 
1955| Needles (133) ae 44!1,18 1-5 


SARATOGA SPECIAL (2 YR. OLDS) 


I esata ee SS a a 10 |2.08 24,750 
Young ie ed veveeees| 10 12.06 1-5) 28,450 
Ace Admiral ow eleee 10 |2.05 19,650 

r -] 48 aes 4-8) tects 

Betener oD ( 10 |2.06 1-5] 15,000 

One Count (126) . 10 |2.07 2-5) 16,450 

Native Dancer (126). ..| 10 |2.05 3-5 Heit 

pe alae, CE2O) sch -+| 10 |2,06 9, 

Thinking Cap (120)....... 10 12.06 2-5] 19.150 


BAN BETS aN NII AE Path ER tte a en inh nd Ed EIA EE eS Nh 
ALABAMA STAKES (3 YR. OLD FILLIES) 


r. Winner, weight Fur. 
1946/Grand oe Aces (122).......] 6 {1.13 2-5 
1947|Better Self (122)..........] 6, |1.12 4-5 
1948|Blue Peter (122)..........] 6 |L.s3 

2.2) « 6 1.13 4-5 
6 {1.11 1- 
6 {1.12 
6 1,13 1-5 
6 {1.12 4-5 
6 1:12 1-5 
6 |1.11 2-5: 


U. S. HOTEL STAKES (2 YR, OLDS) 


Yr. nee weight Fur. 

1.13 
1.11 3-5 
1,13 4-5 

-| 6 jL.12 

50| Northern Star (118)....... 6 |1.13 
1951|Jet Master 7 6 {1.12 1-5 
1952)Tahitian King (122)....... .| 6 11,12 4-5 
53)Wise Pop (115)........+-. 6 {1.12 4-5 
954/Summer Tan (122)........ 6 |1.12 3-5 
1955|Career Boy (114).......... 6 |1.12 2-5 


SPINAWAY STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) 


GREAT AMERICAN STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 


Time |Doll’rs 


15,250 


Time |Doll’rs 


Winner, weight Fur.; Time |Doll’ra 
pees (124) winctcey ws -++} 10 12.04 1-5; 18,250 
Why Not (126). La 10 |2.05 17,975 
Gamaliante (112).. 10 |2.06 16,900 
Adile (112)..... 10 04 17,000 
Busanda (108) . 10 |2.04 2-5) 15,850 
Me Kate 10 |2.05 3-5) 15,250 

ily White (109) 10 |2.05 4-5) 17,000 
Sabette ie 10 |2.06 18,800 
Parlo one RE Rt orien rc 9 |2.06 20,550 
Rico Re ears) Pets Rc 10 12.05 4-5) 20,750 


GR. UNION HOTEL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 


Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
Blue Border (410). ..| 6 11,09 3-5; 14,975 
My Request (12 se nee -| 6 1.12 14,500 
Magic Words (109 -+| 6 {1.11 4-5) 14,950 
Suleiman (114)...........| 6 [1.12 3-5] 13,225 
Battle Morn (114).,...... 6 |1.13 14,550 
Tom Fool (122),......... 6 |1.11 4-5) 15,900 
Native ie (126) eS rarisce 6 1.11 1-5] 15,500 

6 {1.12 2-5] 20,325 
6 |1.12 2-5] 18,550 
6 {1.12 2-5| 17,175 


SARATOGA CUP (3 YR. AND UP) 


Yr. ¥r. | Winner, weight Fur.| Time ;Doll’rs Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1946}Pipette (119).............] 6 {1.12 16,875}|Stymie (5) (126).. ...| 14 }Walk over 5,975 
6 |1,11 3-5| 15,025||Talon (5) (126).......... 14 |2.58 2-5; 12,300 
6 {1.11 3-5| 15,075||Snow Goose (4) (121)..... 2.57 4-5) 11, 
6 |1.11 2-5} 14,100||Doubtiless IT i ), (126) 14 |2.57 2-5} 11,650 
6 {1.13 14,950]|Cochise (4 Sa 14 |2.57 3-5) 11, 
6 {1.13 1-5] 15,575||Busanda (4) ie ) 2.59 10,955 
6 {1.13 1-5) 15,775||/Busanda (5) ihe: ‘ 2.59 4-5) 11,325 
6 1,13 3-5| 41,050}|Alerted (5) (126). ..| 14 |3.01 1-5) 10,875 
6 {1.12 4-5| 44°650||Great Captain (5) (126). 14 |3.02 2-5) 11,075 
6 11,13 2-5 36, 550||Chevation (4) (126)....... 14 |3.02 3-5| 10,525 
Aqueduct 
DWYER STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 4 BROOKLYN HANDICAP (3 YRS. AND UP) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight {|Fur. Time |Doli’rs 
5 Seatac apt Sainte SAS a ON Se, Lass erie Ae ti Sa  | 
1946 Assault (126). 10: }2:06 4-5] -40,700}/Gallorette (4) (118)....... 10 (2,05 41,100 
1947|Phalanx (126) .. To |2:05 4~5| 40,800]|Assault (4) (133)......... 10 |2.03 3-5) 38,100 
948|My Request (121) 10-j2.02 39,200]|Conniver (4)..........++- 10 |2.05 4-5) 39,300 
1949 tire ve 10 |2.07 4-5| 38,200]|Assault (6) (122)......... 10 |2.02 4-5) 40,600 
1950 ng (11 10 |2.03 fi My Request (5) (119) 10 |2.03 41,000 
1951 Biitionela a (121) 10 |2.04 2-5 nee Palestin CUR Soar, 2.03 2-5) 39, 
eyelets | WARES) Malate] A Ra ae 
tive Dancer - ‘om Fool (4) (136)....... I ~ A 
1gee hig h Gun (126 $6) Me 1m ‘3 10 ae 05 39,300||Invigorator (4) fr 14) hehe 10 |2,03 40,500 
deeb Metin (yee aie 37.200||High Gun (4) (132)....... 10 {2. 


TREMONT STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 


Ye. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight rane Time |Doll’rs 
Ne es oe a |e SN Ps ai a eS iat A Beenie 3 

O46)1 Will (114)..........4-.- 6 {1.13 1-5} 9,825)|Jet Pilot (122)......... .| 544)/1.06 4-5] 9,375 
1946 Star Bat GUUS Yikes eames 6 |).11 16,575 oP acahie (114).. .. | 544/1.05 17,125 
1948|Prince Quest (113). . ..... 6 {1.12 2-5| 17,325)/The aan 108)... 544/1.05 17,250 
1949|Navy Chief (118). 6 |1.11 4-5] 11,850||Fox Time (11 54|1.07 4-5 ,000 
1950|Stiver Wings(117)).. 6 |1.10 4-5| 12,700||Battlefield (12 es 534|1.05 9,625 
1951|Cousin (118)..... 6 j1.13 13,025||Pintor (117)........+.+.. 514|1.05 2-5) 8,450 
1952|Bradley ta - | 6 |4.11 1-5] 13,475||Hilarious (122). 5441.05 2-5| 9,975 
1953| Fisherman (11 “"| 6 11.12 1-5} 13,825]|Quick Lunch (122). 5411.05 3-5) 10,300 
1954|Royal ere ai) Ae coe 6 {1.12 1-5| 12,825||Right Down (122)........ | 544 |1.05 4-5 1925 
1955|Getthere Jack (122). ..1 6) L,12 13,100!|Getthere Jack (122).......} 534 |1.05 1-5| 9,350 


Narragansett Park 
UP) NARRAGANSETT SPECIAL (3 YRS. AND UP) 


ROGER WILLIAMS HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS AND 


¥r. | Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight |Fur. Time Doll’rs 
7946 Helloptic (4) (117)........ 814|1.48 3-5) 9,775)\|Lucky Draw (5) (123).... 944) 1.54 3-5) 27,950 
113)...] 834]1.44 2-5) 8,275 ) 
194 R erate ame (3 4 a is 884 1.44 1-5) 13,4 Donor {119} Fawn aer 9%| 1.57 2-5) 20,750 
1949|Coaltown (4) ae RR aS 9%4|1.57 10,975 ee 5) a yeas 0% nye ae 38.300 
eLuxe (4) (110)........ s =f 
1920 Net eaor (5) (2 Sas dtinn 0016 844|1.45 2-5} 4,060|)Hall of Fame (3) (118). “| 914| 1.56 4-5) 18,950 
1952|Larry Ellis tas tO iy ‘| 914|1.43 4-5] 6,050|/General Staff (4) (111). ..| 914| 1.56 2-5) 19,450 
1953/Blue Dare (4) (1 1 BesKag 6 ‘ Hf it, GAS neil Away (2) 12) 35 5h ‘| 8% ee 3-5 ga.e8o 
ave. Bra Fi i ocia! C; 914] 1. 
ipa tNot xan) ee a ies bs Ron ale, cna eae Pemabe |Wise Margin (5) (122), ..| -914| 1.54 3-5] 18,900 


y 


$22 Sporting Events—Horse Racing 


Jamaica 


1945|Twenty-Six (117)... 5 |1.00 4,070||Saguaro (4) (108) 834)1.44 
1946 ternal Ware iy) 5 {0.59 3-5) 10,150)| Fighting Step (4) se 844)1.45 
1o49|Biornal World (i7 3 |{00 2-8| 14’375|| Knockdown () U1d) 832146 
1 ‘ - z} = 
1949 Ferd (117) a ESS : ne Par yee My Request (4) 28). 844|1.44 
Eswas (117). Ae et ¥ = . 
1950) { Hawas Gi (22a eee 5 |0.59 4-5] 97350||Arise ) (116)........... 824|1.43 
1951 BGORCLLT) S72 einle daevare 5 10.59 10,700||Lotowhite (4) (116)....... 844)1.44 
1952) Native Dancer (117)...... 5 |0.59 2-5) 11,325||Spartan Valor (4) (126) 835 /1.44 
1953/ Revolt (122)..........0.5. 0.59 4-5) 10,975 lance (6) (118)..... 8144}1.44 
1954/Summer Tan (117).......- 5. |0.59 2-5) 10,025||Find (4) (121)............ 84 |1.44 
1955|Smooth Stride (122)....... *5 11.00 1-5| 9,850)|Fisherman (4) (126)...... 8411.45 
*Bank Account won, but was disqualified. 
Run in two divisions in 1950. 
WOOD MEMORIAL (3 YR. OLDS) GREY LAG HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doli’rs 
Jeep (126 814/1.45 4-5) 18,945 
1945| { 770P, 5, (i6 852148 | 18945||Stymle (5) (121).......... 9 |1.494-5| 10,640 
1946] Assault (126). 82 ees i peo Stymie (5) (127).......... 9 {1.49 3-5) 24,750 
1947| | FRatans 138). eee ee BielLas | Steosl| Assault. (4) (128)......... 9 |1.49 4-5] 32,325 
948|My Request (126)......... 8144|1.46 1-5} 34,600 ‘ot ae 
1949) Olympia (126)...........- 2 1.45 31,850)| GNot run’ 
1950 Prince (126). = asic ces 814|1.43 3-5) 34,500 Sante oO Bem Sewers 814/1.44 2-5) 20,350 
1951|Repetoire (126)........... 814/1.44 2-5; 35,250||Cochise (5) (122)......... 9 11.50 19,700 
1952) Master Fiddle (126)....... 9 |1.52 2-5| 45,200||Tom Fool 3) 5} ute hes 9 |1.49 2-5} 42,200 
1953| Native Dancer ta) 5 as 1.50 3-5; 87,000}/Find (3) (115)........... 9 {1.50 1-5; 44,700 
1954) Correlation (126) . -.| 9 41.50 | 86,000}| (Not run) 
1955| Nashua (126)............. 9° 10, 50-3-5} 75,100 os Seine SO ale oe dace wit dws eos ee 
Run in two divisions in 1944, 1945, 1947. 
Hialeah Park 
FLAMINGO STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) WIDENER HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS AND OVER) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time |Doil’rs 
1945/ (Not run) (Not run) 
1946] Round Mahe A ae Ming toot 9 41.52 29,600}/Armed ( \ C28)ic noone 10 {2.02 2-5| 45,700 
1947|Faultless (118)............ 1.49 3-5] 49,500//Armed (6) (129).......... 0 |2.01 3-5} 43,900 
1948] Citation (126).........0... 9 11.48 4-5 " El Mono (4 ae 2 Bete Ar 0 {2.0 800 
1949/Olympia (126)............ 9 11.48 4-5 s Coaltown (4) (123)....... 2.02 42,300 
1950} Oil Capitol. (126). .. s+] 9 11.48 1-5) 44,800]|Royal Coenen ) (118)..]| 10 |2.06 43,000 
1951 ae He 20 eae 9 aa 1-5 eeore Sunglow (4) (116)........ 10 |2.02 4-5] 54,100 
eae en Ga -1 3 as achfetS3 lon come @ ca ap (eee eet ene 
traight Face , = = " apitol (6) (114)...... 10 |2.02 4-5 
1954|/Turn-To (122)....... -.| 9 |1.49 2-5) 96,4 Landloc oa) Gr ie) evar 10 |2.03 1-5 102'200 200 
1955! Nashua (122)............ «| 9 11.49 3-5 104; 600||Hasty Tel (4) ts) Res 10 (2.02 2-5 95, 600 
Flamingo run in two divisions in, 1952. 
Suffolk Downs 
MASSACHUSETTS HDCP. (3 YRS. AND UP) YANKEE HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, age, weight  |Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight. _|Fur.) Time |Doll’rs 
1946|Pavot (4) (120)........... 1.49 4-5| 47,750||Cable (109).............. 9341.57 3-5 
1947|Stymie (6) (128).......... 1.50 41,150]/Donor (116)............. aut 1,58 = 33600 
1948|Beauchet (5) (115). 2.02 3-5) 47,250||Better Self (122).......... 10" |2.05 3-5| 42° 
1949) First Nighter (4) (104), 2.04.3-5) 39,350]|Going Away oo eakveraret Syed 10 |2.04 2-5] 26/025 
1950} Cochise (4) (120) 2.01 4-5) 21,400]|Crown Me (107).......... 10 {2.05 1-5] 11,475 
1951/One Hitter (5) (113). 2.02 1-5] 22,000)|Out Point Vos rdhne terol eer 10 |2.04 8145 
1952/To Market (4) (110)..... 2.01 2-5] 32,600||Blue Man (126). .-. {10 |2.02 1-5] 38/950 
1953|/Royal Vale (5) (125 ae ....{10 12.02 1-5] 43,300]|Better Goods (116) . 9 /1.51 24'050 
1954|Wise Margin (4) (111)... .: 10 |2.01 3-5] 43,100}/Chevation (118) . «| 9 11.50 1-5] 40.3 
1955|Helioscope (4) (126)....... 10 (|2.01 36,000,|Rockcastle (113) . 9 |1.50 2-5! 40100 


Hollywood Park 


AMERICAN HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS AND aehy HOLLYWOOD GOLD CUP (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 


Yr. Winner, age, weight Fur.) Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
See ees a ae ata ee oe ae egal ay ees 
1946 Quick Reward (4) (120). 81¢/1.43 1-5] 39,750||Triplicate (5) eek: oe tapes 1 2.0 
1947|Burning Dream ( (112) 844|1.48 1-5] 34,300/|Cover Up (4) (TRA cock 19 2. 00 ey 73 oo8 
1948)Stevfather (4) (111)........ 84¢|1.50 2-5} 32,400]/Shannon II (7) ( aeiersteie 10 {2.01 3-5] 67.600 
9|Double Jay (5) (110) cveRivatee ere 1.48 3-5) 33,250||Solidarity (4) (115)... ) 1! 10 {2.01 1-5]100;000 
1950]Noor (5) (132)............ 10 {2.00 1-5] 32,500|/Noor (5) (130)......... 2. 1.59 4-5]100,000 
1951|Citation (6) (123)......... 9 |1.48 2-5] 33,050||Citation (6) (120). 10 {2.01 100,000 
1952|/Admiral Drake (5) (113)...| 9 {1.48 1-5] 32,700|/Two Lea (6) (MB) eee 2.00 1-5 100,000 
1953) Royal SA ae ) (123) 9 {1.48 3-5) 33,350]/Royal Serenade (5) 113). 2.00 4-5/100,000 
1954/Rejected (4) (12 as Ee. 9 |1.48 32,100||Correspondent (3) (110)... 2.00 4-. 100,000 
1955'Alidon (4) (116). 9 11.46 4-5! 30,700!|Rejected (5) (118)........ li8 1.59 3-5/100 00,000 


WESTERNER STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) HOLLYWOOD LASSIE STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) 


Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
ES Eat a ena i Set eS ee 
1946) Honeymoon (117)......... 1 2.02 39,300/U-Time (114).,.....,. - 
1947| Yankee Valor (118)......_. 10 {2.01 4-5] 36/000|Nursery School (145) eee bu i: os ic Bet 
1948|Solidarity (119)........... 10 |2.02 3-5] 33,300|/Brenton Light (119 5144/1.06 19'800 
1949] Pedigree (126)............ 10 |2.03 42,900] Fleet Rings (119). 514|1.06 2-5} 28850 
1950} Valquest a a a Oa 9 |1.49 17,200|Sickle’s Image (112) 6 |1.10 21°750 
1951)Grantor (110)............. 10 {2.01 4-5] 33,600/Thataway (119) . 514 |1.06 20:850 
1952}A Gleam (118)............ 10 |2.01 1-5] 36,550|Fleet Khal (115), 514 /1.04 3-5) 15.5 
1953| Rejected (110). ........... 10 |2.01 2-5] 64,500|Chorus Khal (116). 514]1.05 1-5] 17/400 
1954|Fault Free (114). 02201117! 10 |2.00 4-5] 32/850|Fair Molly (111). 514|1.04 3-5] 18'450 
1955|Swaps (126).............. 10__|2.00 3-5! 34,700/Miss Todd (115) . 514|1.04 3-5] 18'0 
(Run as Hollywood Derby until 1948.) 
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; Sporting Events—Horse Racing $23 
1 
Arlington Park 
ARLINGTON FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS) HYDE PARK STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
¥r. Winner, weight Fur.) Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.) Time |Doll’rs 
1946)Cosmic Bomb (122). .| 6 |1.10 4-5] 68,875/|Colonel O'F (119) . 534}1.06 4-5] 17,7 
1947) Piet Jee 22) oeees «6 6 {1.11 4-5] 66,900)|Bewitch (119)..... 3 Bi 1.05 16,7 
1948 2h usher (122). . 6 {1.11 62,725||Provocative (116) 544|1.04 1-5) 16,750 
1949) Wisconsin Boy . Ss 6 |1.12 3-5) ee Unbridled (116) 514|1.05 2-5] 16,000 
1950/To Market (12: 6 |1.13 3-5] 56,215||Kings Hope (122) 534|1.06 4-5} 12,375 
1951|HiN1 Gail (122)........-...] 6 |1.11 2-5 64,140]| { QB Leo G19) .. by Mee eens 
*1952|Mr. goad art Punter aie pale 6 {1.11 4-5) 81,575||Sir Mang: 544 |1.05 3-5| 17.300 
Sa pela ers (122) ......-+66} 6 [1.10 1-5|/101,475|| Donnajack 13 vows. s al O34 EOs 15,050 
954) Roy: Roe CPP eee rarer 6 {1.10 4-5| 93,345)/Our Prince (114)......... 5% |1.05 16,700 
1955\|Swoon's Son (122).........5 6 (1.11 1-5! 88,1401\Doc Eggers (122)......... \ 5 4411.04 1-51 14,775 
Hyde Park Stakes run in two divisions in 1951. 
ARLINGTON HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) ARLINGTON CLASSIC (3 YR. OLDS) 
ae TEER SRS aa ca a AN OB eR RE 
ni Winner, age, weight aes Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doli’rs 
1946 reat (6) (112)......../ 10 /2.01 38,700||The Dude (119).........- 10 }2.02 3-5| 76,850 
1947 pert (130) ..| 10 12,02 2-5) 37,400||But Why Not tit7) 2.01 4-5} 71,500 
1948 Stud Poker ak 10 |2.04 2-5] 38,000||/Papa Redbird (122)....... 2.03 66,000 
1949|Coaltown ( 10 |2.03 2-5) 36,100||Ponder (126)......... a 2.03 1-5| 65,450 
1950 penne Gy ‘zs 10 |2.01 3-5| 46,800||Greek Song (120) 2.01 4-5 os 950 
BEES) ochise (5) (12 10 |2.03 4-5)1 of Fame (120). 2.03 1-5| 62,970 
1952|To eierker (4) (118).. 1,52 1-5 107, 150||Mark-Ye-Well (112). 1.39 1-5 108 370 
1953/Oll Capitol (6) (120) fe 2.03 2-5| 49,650)| Native Dancer (i126) r 1.38 97,725 
1954/Stan (4) (114) .| 934/1.57 99,050||Errard King (120) .. 5 1.35 104, 1475 
1955|Platan (5) (117) | 914|1.54 3-5|104,650|| Nashua (126).........-... 1.35 1-5| 91, ‘675 
LASSIE STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) STARS AND STRIPES (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 
t. Winner, weight Fur.) Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight |Fur.j Time |Doll’re 
1946)Four Winds (119)......... 6 |i. 51,000 pts Sir (4) ASS feo 9 {1.49 2-5; 40,100 
1947|Bewitch (119)........ ‘....| 6 41.10 4-5) 47,150]}]Armed (6) (130)........ .| 9 |1.49 1-5) 37,600 
1948|Pail of Water (119)........ 6 |1.12 2-5) 40,350}/ Citation or q19. ..ee] 9 11,49 1-5] 38,000 
1949| Duchess Peg (119) 6 {1.15 3-5) 45,125/|Coaltown (4) (13 Ve .| 9 |1.48 2-5] 36,700 
1950|/Shawnee Squaw (119).. 6 {1.12 43,865||Inseparable (5) ( (114). -| 9 11.52 1-5! 20,370 
1951| Princess ia (11 6 {1.11 1-5) 45,580)|Royal Governor (7) (115). 9 11.49 1-5) 41,955 
Hisememrgpes cid | 8 RES alaecae slo | 8 |e 
0) .10 3- ; e Sting (5) (110)...... 48 2- A 
1954 jelta (11 . Sesion y 6 {1.10 2-5) 62,750||Sir Mango (4) a 4) eh 9 |1,.49 2-5| 17,575 
1955|Judy Ruilah (119) 6 |1.13 4-5| 57,335||Mark-Ye-Well (6) (114). 9 [1.48 2-5 yA 


Washington Park 


AMERICAN DERBY (3 YB. GLDS) WASHINGTON PARK HANDICAP 
(3 YR. OLDS AND OVER) 


ae ae ET a) TPG COS ST 


Yr. Winner, weight Fur. Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
Eternal Reward (118) ..| 10 12.02 3-5) 83,450}/Armed (5) (130).......... 10 |2.01 39,300 
lear Fervent (118).. iS os -.| 10 |2.00 3-5| 93,250||Armed (6) (130).......... 10 |2.02 37,500 
1948| Citation (126).... **| 10 |2.01 3-5} 66,450}|Fervent (4) (120)......... 0 |2.04 4-5) 36,000 
teed Ponder (126)...... “: 2} 10 |2.00 2-5) 66,150}|Coaltown (4) (130). 10 |2.03 4-5) 34,800 
1950) Hill Prince eye = ALS ens, 10 |2.01 1-5) 60,050||Inseparable oF (110). ic he ress 10 |2.06 1-5; 33,000 
1951|Hall of Fame (122)..... ‘ii] 10 |2.01 1-5] 61,200}|Curandero (5) ( 8 |1.34 3-5)113,950 
1952|Mark-Ye-Well (120)....... 9 |1.49 3-5|103,325||Crafty Admiral ‘a “e385. 8 |1.36 4-5)119,9 
1953| Native Dancer fi2e) Rae ae, 9 |1.48 2-5| 66,500||Sickle’s Image (8) F00)e 8 11.36 4-5/108,500 
1954|Errard King (124),........ 9 |1.49.4-5| 68,900}|Pet Bully (6) (119). .| § 11.34 2-5)110,900 
1955|Swaps (126).......--.-+-> 914 (1.54 3-5|-89,600||Jet Action (4) (120) 8 11.34 96 


WASHINGTON PARK FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS) PRINCESS PAT STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
po EE AE _——$——— —— | 


—_— 


1.12 1-5 1.13 50,275 
8 1.10 25 ) 1.11 46,475 
6 {1.12 1.10 41,900 
6 }1.101 1.10 2-5) 43,175 
6 {1.12 1.10 4-5} 43,710 
6 |1.101 1.10 2-5) 47,620 
6 {1.10 2-5 a 4-5 Pe 
6 11.12 4-5 . ; 
1982 Hasty oes 6)? 6 |1.10 1-5 1.14 4-5| 63,590 
1955|Swoon’s Son 122) HAF oe aarc {6 [1.09 3-5 91, 405||Supple (113). 1.10 2-5 ry ins 
Laurel Race Course 
LAUREL HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS AND OVER) SELIMA STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, age, weight Fur.) Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll'rs 
ee) th eS ee 
arts (6) (122)..... 8 |1.39 1-5} 8,300||Bee Ann Max (114)...... .| 824)1.50 41,840 
1946 Goren 0 oe bs » 35 sot gine 8 |1.39 2-5) 8,210 Whirlsome (116) 
1947 { Golnsidenoe (5) (122). § 11.38 4-5) 7/810||Vhirlsome (116).......... 
1948/Istan (3) (108)....-..+-++- 8 |1.42 9,320 Gaffery. (114). cS. is 
1949|Alfoxie (4) (108).........-- 834|1.46 2-5] 5,925||Bed o' Roses G16).. : a 
1950) Fleet Argo 3) (ETE a5 5:20 sie 6 |1.10 1-5 6,215) Aunt Jinny (122). wee ‘ 
1951|Alerted C14 i Pe ere 6 {1.11 2-5) 6,135||Rose Jet (115)..........-. § 
1952|Hi Billee ‘S) iris Le SS recat 8 11.38 3-5) 11,225)||Tritium (114). eerie A 1.4 
1953 Sea Card (6) (113)......- 8144 |1.54 12,175||Small Favor (116) « whales 4 ae 5 a 
1954|Royal Bay Gem iy (115)...| 834}1.45 11,825}|High alae CRIS ee otz 84 4 i 
1955 Subahdar (6) (124). .2..-0 8411.43 11,875!|Levee (119)...... ....! 8411.44 3-5) 49,930 
1996/Subahcar \o/_* 


Kimber! Kid Sold For $1 50,000 nisia' tia Eeeteeea 

ey of Walnut Hall Stud, Lexington, Ky., purchase e fam rotting 
ototiion iris, rid for 3150.00, Dec. 1, 1955. It was ‘the second largest price ever paid for a harness 
horse, exceeded only by the $500, 000 figure paid by Hanover Shoe Farms for Adios earlier in the year, 


Ss ee 
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$24 Sporting Events—Horse Racing 
Churchill Downs (Louisville, Ky.) 


KENTUCK SE rae Fig 3 YR. 
(Distance 144 miles wt te96) 
Yr. Winner, weight Time Doll’rs “Yr. Winner, weight Time |Doll" 


11, 
18/300 
: : Aen 
3,550/|1919. .|Sir Barton a3 44) 20, 
3,800 .|Paul Jones (126) 30,375 
4,410||1921. .|Behave Yourself (126) 38,450 
4,560]|1 Morvich (126)............ 53,775 
3,760||1923. .|Zev (126)... nee 53,600 
3,990/|1924. .|Black Gold eee eee 52,775 
4,630}/1925. . (126). - 52,950 
4,890||1926. .| Bubb Over (126) 50,075 
4,200||1927. .| Whiskery (126)........... 51,000 
740||1928. .|Reigh Co’ 55,375 
4,970||1929..|Clyde Van Dusen (126) 53,950 
5,460||1930. .|Gallant ) 50,725 
4,680||1931..|Twenty Grand (126) 48,725 
4,230}|1932..|Burgoo King (126). . 52,350 
4,090]|1933..|Broker’s Tip (126)... 3 48,925 
4,020||1934. .|Cavaleade (126).........- 2. 28,175 
2,970/|1935..|Omaha (126) 39,525 
oa il 4,850||1936. .|Bold Venture a8 37,725 
../Typhoon IT oh Se cnine ss 4,850}| 1937. . |W a 52,050 
1898, .|Plaudit (117). 2.09 4,850||1938. .|La 47,050 
1899. .|Manuel (11 4,850}/1939. .|J wn mi 46,350 
1 .|Lieut. Gibson 4,850}/ t . .|Gallahadi 60,150 
1901. .|His Eminence 4,850||/1941.. Whirlaway | 61,275 
1902. .|/Alan-a-Dale (117) 4,850})1 Shut Out Ay 64,225 
1903. .|Judge Himes (1 4,850//1943. .|Count. Fleet ie 60,725 
1904, .|Elwood (117 4,850||1944. .|Pensive (126 64,675 
1905. . | Agile (2a) : 4,850||1945..}Hoop, Jr. (126) 64.850 
1906. . {Sir Huon (11 4,850|/1946.. t 96,400 
1907. .|P: Star (1 4,850}| 1947. .|Jet Pilet (126) 92,160 
1908. , |Stone Street 4,850)/1 ..|Citation (126) 83,400 
1909 intergreen 4,850/|1949..|Ponder (126) 91,600 
1910. .|Donau (117) 4,850}/1 .|Middleground (126)....... 92,650 
1911 eridian (117) 4,850]|1951. .| Count (320) 98,050 
1912. .|Worth 4,850]/1952. .|Hill Gail (126) ........... 96,300 
1913. .|Donerail 5,475}/1953. .|Dark Star (126)........... 2.02 90,050 
1914. .j/Old oawane tid) 9,125]|1954. .| Determine (126) .......... Q3 102,050 
11955... (Swaps (126) .........4...; " i 


The Kentucky Derby has been won five times by one jockey—Eddie Arcaro, 1938, 1941, 1945, 1948 
rid eer ant ane times by each of two jockeys—Isaac Murphy, 1884, 1890 and 1891; Earl Sande, 
an 


__KY. JOCKEY CLUB STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) KENTUCKY OAKS (3 YR. OLD FILLIES) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll'rs Winner, weight | Time | I'rs 
1946/Double Jay (122).......... 8 |1.37 22,690)|First Page (116).......... 819/1.51 2-5; 9,175 
1947/Bold Gallant (116)......... 8 [1.38 4-5} 21,180}|Blue Grass (116)......... 844/1.51 3-5} 21,680 
1048|John's Joy (119).......... 8 [1.37 23,545||Challe Anne (116)........ 814/1.48 3-5} 19,800 
fed Roman Bath (119)......... 8 |1.381 21,340|| Wistful (116)... ........8 834|1.47 2-5) 21,450 
1950/Pur Sang (110)............ 8 |1.363-5] 21,995]/Aris Mona (116)......... 814/1.43 3-5) 21,050 
1951)Sub Fleet (116). .......... 8 it. 38,740}|How (116). ............. 834|1.45 3-5) 22,7 
1952|Straight Face (122)........ 8 [1.37 2-5] 36,545|)/Real Delight (121)........ 834 /|1.45 2-5) 23,100 
1953|Hasty Road (122)........ 8 {1.36 36,185|/Bubbley (116)............ 834|1.45 3-8} 21,750 
954/Prince Noor (113)......... | 8 (1.38 3-5] 36,300||Fascinator (121). s.+-| 83611.45 x 
1955! Royal Sting (116)... 8 11.37 3-5) 40,635)|Lalun (116).............. 81411.46 21,350 
Santa Anita 
SANTA ANITA DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) SANTA ANITA HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS 
AND OVER) 
Yr. Winner, weight ies Time_ jDoll’rs Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1947)On Trust (118)............ 2.03 1- 03 1-5 81,750)/Olhaverry (10) (116) ctiwielare 10 {2.01 4-5] 98. 00 
1948/Salmagundi (118).......... 1.51 1-5) 79,850}/Talon (6) (122)........... 10 {2.03 2-5 102'300 
1949/Old Rockport oo Les. hee® 3 1.50 1-5 ,700}|Vulean’s Forge (4) (119) 10 |2.02 4-5/102.000 
1950) Your Host (118).......... 9 {1.48 4-5] 89,800])/Noor (5) (110)........... 2.00 97 
1951) Rough ’n Tumble (118)....| 9 {1.50 2-5) 81, Moonrush Ss (114)....... 10 }2.02 3-5/100.000 
1952) Hill Gail (118)............ 9 11.50 92,900)|Miche (7) (115).......... 10 |2.01 104,100 
1953/Chanlea (118)............. 9 |1.49 4-5) 84,500)|Mark-Ye-Well (4 (130)...| 10 |2.01 1-5) 97.900 
1954|Determine (118).......... 9 |1.48 4-5] 84,800}|/Rejected (4) (118)........ 10 |2.00 3-5 105.900 
1955iSwaps (118)....... Seren tO: Vik .60 90,400||Poona IT (4) (113)........ 10 '2.03 103,200 


SAN PASQUAL (3 YR. OLDS AND OVER) SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO (3 YR. OLDS AND OVER) 
Yr Winner, age, weight \Fur. Time (|Doll’rs Winner, age, weight |Fur. Time )Doll’rs 


1948) Olhaverry (116)........:.. 844)1.44 45,000}| (Not run) j 
1949)Shim we ©) (110).....| 834/1.45 3-5] 37,450]| Miss Grillo ® aC) scat 12 |2.29 38,100 
1950/Solidarity (5) (13 2 See hie +6] 1.43 4-5) 44,100||Noor (5) (117)........... 2.52 4-5} 40/400 
1951 Moonrush (5) (103)........) 844)1.42 2-5) 38,550!/Be Fleet (4) (114)........ 14 |2.56 37.800 
1952)Be Fieet (5) (112)......... 834 |1.44 15,150||Intent (4) (122).......... 4 12.55 33,200 
1953|Moonrush (7) ee Se A 814|1.43 2-5} 15,500)]/Intent (5) (126).......... 14 |2.55 3-5] 65,100 
1954/)Phil D. (6) (112).......... 814/1.41 3-5] 16,700|/By Zeus (4) (110)........ 2.26 73,1 
1955!Rejected (5) (138) ..-' 10 [2.04 3-5! 16,300//St. Vincent (4) (123)...... 14 12.46 4-51 69.800 
New Orleans Fair Grounds 
NEW ORLEANS HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) LOUISIANA DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) 
ry 1 |  ; {7 SEE = Gece eee ee ee 
Y¥r. Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1947/Barshot (4)..............- 844/1.44 4-5} 19,150/Carolyn A gis Pe SETI 51 
1948|Star Reward (4). ae 833 1.48 4-5] 19/800|/Bovard (111) peer 9 1st 308 i500 
1949|My Request (4) (125) see as 814]/1.44 2-5! 20,150/Rookwood (111)... ./° 1177 9 |1.51 1-5) 11,600 
1950)Red Camelia (4) (104)..... 183 1.49 2-5) 21,600|Greek Ship (123)......... 9 {1.51 12) 
1951|Mount Marcy (6) (119). ..| 834/1.44 4-5 »150| Whirling Bat (111)..... .-{| 9 |1.53 2-5] 15,900 
1952/Oil Capitol (6) (111)....... 814|1.44 20,700/Gushing Oil (111)........ 9 1.51 1-5! 16.400 
1953/Smoke Screen (6) Peat 814|1.44 45,100] Matagorda (111)......... 9 {1.51 4-5] 31.875 
1954 Grover B, (5) (114)........ 1.52 ‘700|Gigantic (111)... 22212272 9 |1.53 1-5| 36.325 
1955 Sea O Erin ua) is: a 9 |1.50 1-5 45, 500!Roman Patrol (3) (123) . 9 1.49 4-5| 43°175 


a ee ee 
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Sporting Events—Horse Racing 825 
s 2 
Pimlico 
PREAKNESS STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 
(Inaugurated 1873. Distance 1 3/16 miles) 

Yr Winner. Time |Doli’rs}| Yr. Winner, weight Time |Doll’rs 
1894, .} Assignee (122). . 1.49 1-5} 1,830}|1925. .|Coventry (126 1.59 52,700 
1,5@ 1-2) 1,350}|1926. .|Display (1 1.59 4-5| 53,625 
896. ,|Margrave lee wef ke SL 1,350||1927. .| Bostonian ») 2.01 3-5) 53,100 
1897. .|Paul Kauver (108)........|1.51 1-4} 1,420//1928..| Victorian (12 2.00 1-5) 60,000 
1898. .|Sly Fox (120) 1.49 3-4) 1,500}|1929. .|Dr. vieeiaa ) 2.01 3-5} 52,325 
899., Time < {1.47 1,580]|1930..|Gallant Fox (126) 2.00 3-5] 51,935 

900. . dus (11 {1.48 2-5} 1,900}/1931..|Mate (126) 1.59 48,2 
1901. .|/The Parader .|1.47 1-5} 1,605}|1932..|Burgoo K . {1.59 4-5] 50,375 
1902. .|Old se danas 1.45 4-5; 2,240||1933. .|Head Play .|2.02 26,850 
1903. .|Florcar! a .|1,44 4-5] 1,875/|1934. .|High Quest (1 1.58 1-5) 25,175 
1904, .|B Mawr (108) .|1.44 1-5] 2,355//1935. .|]Omaha ( 1.58 2-5] 25,325 
1905. .|Cairngorm & 1.45 4-5| 2,200]|1936..|Bold Venture (126) 1.59 27,325 
1906.. cal (1 1.45 2,355||1937. .| War Adm ..|1.58 2-5) *45,600 
1907. .|Don Enrique (107) 1.45 2-5] 2,260]/1938. .| Dauber (126) |1.59 4-5) 51,875 
1908. .|Royal Tourist (112 1.46 2-5} 2,455}/1939. .|Challedon 1.59 4-5 »7L0 
1909. .| Effendi (11 1.39 4-5| 3,225]/1940. .|Bimelech ( ++» |1.58° 3-5) 53,230 
1910. , | La; r * + 11.40 3-5]  3,300//1941..| Whirlaway (126)..........|1.58 4-5) 49,365 

1911. .|Watervale (112)..........{1.51 2,700/|1942..|Alsab (126).........000.4-/1.57 a br 
1912. .|Col. Holloway (107).......|1.56 3-5] 1,450)/1943.. {1.57 2-5} 43,190 
z kin (11 1.53 2-5} 1,670)|1944 .|1.59 1-5) 60,075 
‘ {1.53 4-5] 1,335)/1945 .. 11.58 4-5] 66,170 
1.58 1,275||1946. . ..|2.01 2-5 ,620 
1,54 4-5 ,380]|194 of he59. 98,005 
1.54 2-5 8 1948 ..|2.02 2-5) 91,870 
.|1.53 3-5} 12,250]|1949 .. {1.56 79,985 
1.53 2-5} 11,250}/19 = . 1.59 1-5 110 
1.53 24,500}|1951 1.56 2-5! 83,100 
1.51 3-5) 23, 1952.. sane 1.57 2-5| 86,135 
. 41.54 1-5] 43,000}|1953..| Native Dancer (126)...... 1.57 4-5) 65,200 
_./1.51 3-5] 51,000]/1954..|/Hasty Road (126)......... 1.57 2-5) 91,600 

1.53 3-5] 52,000|/1955../ Nashua (126)............. 1.54 3-5| 67,5 


1.57 1-5) 54,000 


*Run in two sections. The Preakness was not run from 1890 to 1893. The distance until 1889 was 
114 miles; in 1889 it was 114 miles; 1894-1900 and 1908 it was 1 1/16 miles; 1901-1907, 1 mile and 70 
yards; in 1909 and 1910, one mile; from 1911 to 1924, 14¢ miles and since then 1 3/16 miles. 


PIMLICO FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS) DIXIE HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 
Winner, weight Fur. ime |Doll’rs|| Yr.| Winner, age, weight |Fur,| Time |Doll’rs 


1945|Star Pilot (122)....... 814|1.47 4-5] 36,365||1945|Rounders (6) (118)...... 94]1.56 4-5) 25.400 
1946|Jet Pilot (122) 814|1.46 37,615||1946/Armed (5) (130)... 934/1.58 2 25,7 
1947/Citation (119) 8$14|1.48 4-5) 36,675||1947) Assault oo (129). -| 944|1.57 4-5] 24,700 
8|Capot (11 he) 1.45 4-5). 47,325||1048|Fervent (4) (121). -| 934|2.01 3-5). 21,950 
1949/Oil Capitol (122) §44|1.44 1-5) 48,755|/1949| Chains (109) .. 9341.56 3-5] 21,150 
1950/Big Stretch (122) ‘| 844|1.45 2-5] 45,090]|1950| Loser Weeper (5) (108). .| 934|1.56 1-5] 18,450 
1951}Cajun (12: .| 834|1.47 3-5 ; 1951|County Peltene (4) (114)| 934/1.58 4-5) 18,650 
1952|Isasmoothie (119 >| $1411.46 3-5] 59,410//1952) Alerted (4) (112)........ 934|1.58 20,400 
1953/Errard King ( “| 846|1.42 1-5| 61,450]|1953|Royal Vale (5) (120)....| 9 |1.51 4-5) 18,800 
1954/Thinkin, . | 844]1.46 4-5] 53,870/|1954 eee Face (4) (115)..| 9 {1.51 19,550 
1955/ Nail (123) 81411.47 67,980111955/St. Vincent (4) (126),...|11 12.15 0 


PIMLICO SPECIAL (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 
Yr: inner, age, weight |Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Yr. | Winner, age, weight |Fur. ime |Doll’rs 


— 


1945|Armed (4) (126).....- 934|1.58 4-5] 25,000|| 1950/One Hitter (4) (126)..... 8 3-5) 15,000 
1946| Assault (3) (120).....- 944)1.57 25,000 || 1951|Bryan G. (4) (1 ° iol bia 7 2-5) 15,000 
1947|Fervent (3) (120)..... 914|1.58 2-5] 25,000|| 1952/General Staff (4) (126)... -57 2-5] 25, 
1948|Citation (3 se) = Cen 914| W’over_|10,000|| 1953|/Tom Fool (4) (126).. -55 4-5) 30,000 
1949|Capot (3) (120)....... 914|1.56 3-5! 15,000]| 1954|Helioscope (3) (122).. 59 35,0 


Largest Winnings By One Horse in a Year 


a 
Year Horse - Amount|| Year Horse Amount}| Year Horse Amount 
RS ira SE EE ae pe i roa a oy Td Seem pivera isbn. 
..|Gusto.........+-| $145,940 3 ae $424,195 
19 eicase 1a 88,250 fe ood...| _ 88,050 |Armed... . | 376,325 
1920. ae eee 1S ; 141,235 é i , 709,470 
22° Morven 95,654 a 110,295|| 1950. ay ‘1 | 346;940 
1 AZ .. |Seabise -* | 168,580|| 1951. |Counterpoint. ...| 250,525 
A oss -| 95,640 s 189,710|| 1952.|Crafty Admiral ..| 277,225 
e$ ae : 39... Challedon..... 174.535 1953. Native Dancer... 513,425 
Cru . Po * 2 etermine....... 3 
Se on be gal. Z 272,386 1955*|Nashua.........| 752,550 
lees | 153,590]|1942. . 5 3 
1338. eee ae tex Si 174,055 
go. |S Jn ; ; 273,735 


*Through Oct, 15, 1955, 


Record of Citation 


3rd 1. won Year agestarts ist 2nd 3r unpl. won 
Wear agestarts ist 2nd 3rd unp! ‘01 1980" ee 5 5 $ d 3 $75 280 


1947. 2 9 8 1 0 0 $155,680 
ees 505 810 7.1920. 92,0: rond70 | 8 Be 1 147,180 


Citation, first horse to earn more than a million dollars for his owners, was retired at the age 
of six, July 19, 1951. His last winning race, the Hollywood Gold Cup, Inglewood, Calif., July 14 
1951, added $100,000 to his winnings for a total of $1,085,760. In 1948, as a three-year-old he seb 
@ one-year earnings record of $709,470, and won the turf’s most coveted honor, the Triple Crown 
(Kentucky Derby, the Preakness and Belmont Stakes). 

A bay colt by Bull Lea—Hydroplane I, by Hyperion, Citation was bred and owned by the late 
Warren Wright’s Calumet Farm, and trained by H. A. (Jimmy) Jones. 

Citation was out of action for 13 months as result of a series of injuries. The last, sustained 
during the running of the Tanforan Handicap in December 1948, caused him to require “‘firing’’ 
treatments. After his recovery Citation set a world record of 1.333, for the mile in winning the 
Golden Gate Mile, Golden Gate Fields, June 3, 1950. 
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s = = 
Other Horse Racing Winners in 1955 
AQUEDUCT—1 mile BELMONT PARK—1i 
aneanee EaiaoNs ka (continued) Elmont, L. L., Ne 
Event Winner Fur. | Time Event Winner Fur. | Time 
ueens County. .|Fabulist......... 8% |1.43 3-5 | Meadow B: 
sg ing Mallee’... Bavaria. -| 16 3.48 1-5 315 1) Peres are yard. ...... 20 4.44 2-5 
Fiiteheock Stpl. .|Fulton.... he. |- 46 3.45 3-5 | Peter Pan Hdcp.|Nance’s Lad..... 9 1.48 2-5 
Shevlin Stakes...|Gold Box....... 7 1,23 2-5 | Manhasset Hdep.|Paper Tiger a.) — is 
Distaff Hdep....|Oil Painting..... 4 1.24 Top Flight Hdep.|Parlo........... 8% 4 $3 
Summer Festival.}Hilarious.......- 6 1.11 estbury Hdep.. ce HW Se il coh i 
Edgemere Hdep.|Paper Tiger...... 9 1.50 2-5 | Fall Highweight.|Sailor........... 6 . : 
Gazelle Stakes...|]Manotick.......| 8% |1.45 3-5 | Riverhead Hdcep.|Misty Morn..... 8 1.36 a 
Astoria Stakes...|Scansion........ _-| 5% 11.06 1-5 | Sysonby Stakes.. GOD sone 9 1.49 1 
Amagansett Hd..|Par Amour...... 14 3.16 Step pagutly Hd. |Oil Painting..... 6 1.11 
Rego Park Hd...|SoyaIl......... 6 1.11 Rouge on S saad 
Carter Hdcp Bobby Brocato ce 1.23 2-5 Hdeps= sates: Nal. 5 ee 16 49 4- 
Forget H ont RGOME cos bese sw 16 3.39 4-5 | The Anticipation.|Career Boy... ... 6 1.09 
Aqueduct Hdep..|Icarian.......... 8% {1.44 4-5 | Nassau ep. . = BVOTb. aoc Ta 1.49 3-5 
Astarita Stakes. .|*Cosmah...-... 6 1.11 2-5 | Woodward Hdcp.|Traffic Judge 9 1.48 1-5 
Vagrancy Hd. (1)|Searching....... 7 1,23 3-5 | Maskette Hdcp..|Oil Painting... .. 8 1.36 3-5 
Vagrancy Hd. > Manhattan Hd. .|Social Outcast 12 2.30 
‘Gh SASS Pen Malora. - 9.5... 4 ¢ ar 3-5 f eparee ecD: : nines a2 Hetents s = Pe 
B H we d Hannigan... A Ladies ep. ...|/Manotick....... B 
expo EL aaa Bevan, : = ont 16 3.47 1-5 | New York Haep. Chevation....... ll 2.24 4-5 
Baerga” (Newtae se) fans 
Babylon Hdop... Bt LAD. a. i. “ = eS, 
Bushwick Hdep..|Third Copy 16 |3.38 2-5 bok Ney te Re gS 
Beldame Hdcp..,/Lalun...... 9 1,52 = 
Cowdin Stakes...|tNoorsaga...... 6% 11.17 3-5 | Miss Maryland..)Lady Balladier...) 534 11.06 1- 
*Dark Charger won, but was disqualified. Burch Mem. Hd.|*Brazen Brat....| 6 1.11 2-! 
+Busher Fantasy won, but was disqualified. Barbara Frietchie 
Be Mersiant ee enter 7 (38308 
ARLINGTON PARK—1'% miles arylani elioscope....... : = 
Bowie Hdep.....|/Joe Jones....... 844 |1.43 4- 
Pepe sig eto” Height, Ul) see Campbell Mem ; 
Cleopatra Hdcp..|Mrs. Mark...... 8 1.35;2-5 CD... 222s Social Outcast...}| 84 |1.42 3-5 
Laurance Armour Governor's Gold 
Mem. Hd....,.|/Mark-Ye-Well...| 9 1.49 Cup Stakes. ..'Boston Doge....' 6 1.10 3-5 
Busher Hdecp....jAlspal.......... 5% 11.04 3-5 *Ifabody won but was disqualified. 
eS wien I ti vi 22 
em. es, .|Impromptu. . 3 = 
Modesty Hdep. .|Insouciant......_| 814 |1.43 2-5 Boe 1 mile 
Equipoise Mile. .|Platan........... 8 .35 > i = 
Matron Stakes,..|Arab Actress..... 8 1,35 4-5 Churchill Downs 
Hidopsc ss. ss Torch of War....| 6 1.11 1-5 
ATLANTIC CITY—1'% miles Derby Trial..... Flying Fury.....- 8 1.38 ; 
Mays Landing, N. J. Se rE ons. Cherry siete 5 1.00 2-5 
Broadwalk Hdcp.)Craigwood...... 6 1.13 4-5 Brat on ee ag Swoon’s Son..... 5 1.01 7q 
Olympic Hdep...|Jet Action.......| 9 1.54 1-5 | Bashford Manor & 
A. C. Turf Hd.. ./County Clare.... 8 1.37 (cae oe Tiger Wander.... 5 1.01 x 
Phila. Turf Hd. .|Talora.......... 9 1.49 Armed Forces ; 
Renee eee a pee Jaeee: aoe gs “a 2-5 | Day Hdep....|Styrunner....... 6 {1.11 1-5 2 
argate Stakes..|Infatuation...... = et 
Pageant Stakes. ‘Ualun-.cso en Bagel a3 228 Clark Hdep..... Happy Go Lucky.| 9 1.51 3-5 
Oe ta DEL MAR—1 mile 
ground....... Busher Fantasy..| 7 1.23 : 
oa tes | ee 7 
Foreign Bred St. {Blue Choir..... . - ‘ 
American Bred St|Prince Hill. |... .| 9 — |1.49 SIE ete ci Re 
Home-Bred Hd. .|Crystal Star. .... 6 | 1.13 Oceanside Hdep.|Valiant Ace... ._: 6 |1.09 3-5 
United Nations aay “¥ Del Mar Derby..|Hi Pardner...... 9 (1.49 ; 
| Orr Blue Choir...... 9% {2.00 Del Mar Hdep. .|Arrogate........ 9 |1.47 2-5 
Absecon Island Del Mar Debu- : 
akes. ss... Happy New Year} 8 1.39 2-5|  tante......... Miss Todd......} 6 1.10 2-5 
Longport Hdep. .|Star Rover. ..... 7 (1.24 2-5 | Del Mar Futurity|/Blen Host... .... 6 1.10 3-5 c 
Graduation St,..|Fathers Poise....| 6 1.10 4-5 ; 
BAY MEADOWS—1 mile ‘ 
San Mateo, Calif. DELAWARE PARK—1 mile - 
—— Stanton, Del. E 
Autumn Hdep,..)Berseem........ 6 1.09 4-5 
Calif. Junior Miss|Robinar,........| 8 1.3 Wilmington Hd..|Ifabody......... 6 1.10 3-5 ) 
Bay Meadows Brandywine Hd..|Southarlington...| 814 |1.45 
Hdcp........|Arrogate........ 814 |1.42 Kent Stakes.....|Westward Ho....| 8% |1.43.4-5 
San Jose Hdep...|Mr. Sullivan.....| 6 |1.09 3-5 | Polly Drummond|Dark Charger....} 5 {1.00 P 
Monitor Hdep.. .|Solid Miss. 834 |1.43 2-5 | Leonard Richards|Saratoga........ 9 1.51 1-5 . 
Mapes Hotel Hd. 81% |1.43 Delaware Oaks. .|High Voltage....| 9 1.50 3-5 5; 
Sparks Hdcp.... 6 1.09 2-5 | Christiana St....|Polly’s Jet....... 0.58 1-5 
Wm. P. Kyne Tom Roby Stpl.. 6 3.55 3-5 
MGepe. 4... és Mister Gus......]| 9 1.47 4-5 | New Castle St... 1.44 3-5 
Anita King Hd..\Spring Boy...... 8 1.37 1-5 | Dover Stakes.:.. 1.05 1-5 
= Delpyart Hdep. .|P. : 2.02 2-5 
BELMONT PARK—1¥; miles ussex Hdcp. ...|Maharajah 2.02 4-5 
Elmont, L. I., N. Y. 
DETROIT RACE COURSE—1 mile 
Rebbcikee Sakaesotar-) & ESR eae ee | 
s akes.....|Nance’s Lad..... .24 2- 7 . 
Acorn Stakes....|/High Voltage... || 1. -5 | Michigan Mile.. .;Greatest........ 8 1.36 4-5 a 
Appleton Mem. 3 Se s a) Governors Hdep.|Knights Reward..| 6 lite 3-5 
= ee Seas Reon Ao a 3.41 2-5 
oseben cp.../Red Hannigan... 1.24 1-5 FAIR GROUNDS—1 mile 
Corinthian Stpl..|Shipboard....... 1 3.41 1-5 
Rate Hd. |Kaster.......... 11 2.18 2-5 New Orleans, La. 
at'l. Stallion New Year’s Hd..|Epic King....... $34 11.48 2-5 
(Filly div.).... Doubledogdare...} 5 0.57 3-5 | Old Hickory Hd.|Sub Factor...... Bi 1.44 2-5 
International, site [INCGIP Oy aiias os atkers 4.43 2-5 | Marriage Hdcp..|Vehicle......... 9 1.54 
Nat’l Stallion 5 Pelleteri Hdep...|Spur On........ 6 1.41 
eae aes $3 Bea Jet. ie Bie t 5 poulsians ae Epic King....... 8% {1.45 4-5 
ae aire i - compte ep..(Spur On........ 8 1.44 2-5 
Golden Anni- Letellier Mem. ! 
Versary.......... Dispute......... 7 1.24 1-5 Hdepiius. aa Wise Margin....1 9 1.51 1-5 
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GARDEN STATE PARK—1 mile 


wo 
Delaware Valley. 


N. J. Breeders St. 


Garden State 


arden State St. 
Princeton Hdep.. 
Trenton Hdep.. . 


Hd.|Helioscope....... 
Dedicate 


mden, N. J. 


Dedicate........ 9 1.48 1-5 
.|Polly’s Jet...... 5 0.58 
jubabdar..... int: 2 1.47 2-5 
Royal Fan...... 6 1.10 1-5 
OIV AS ce ss 6 1.10 3-5 
Pretty Plunger...| 5 0.58 3-5 
../Rare Treat...... 8 1.51 2-5 
Imagem......... 8 1.43 3-5 
Naarina... 0's 0 < 8 1.45 2-5 
Lenny G........ 6 1,12 
Career Boy......| 8% |1.42 3-5 
.|High Voltage....| 9 1.48 1-5 
Subahdar.......| 9 1.49 2-5 
Prince John.:;...| 84 |1.42 3-5 
Skipper Bill, .... 6 1.09 4-5 
Social Outcast. ..| 10 2.01 


GOLDEN ade FIELDS—1 mile 


lIbany, Calif. 


Pacific Hdep....|Karim.......... 6 1.08 3-5 
Albany Hdep....|Gigantic........ 8% |1.42 1-5 
Berkeley Hdecp. .|Noir............ .09 2- 
Golden Gate Oaks|Bell O Shandon..| 8 1.37 1-5 
Richmond Hdcp.|Bell O Shandon..| 8% [1.43 1-5 
Goiden Poppy ‘ 

BODY ose 5 0's Countess Fleet..:| 8 1.36 
Golden Gate Mile|Determine...... 8 1.38 
Golden Gate 

122) > eaeRene ae en Land.....| 9 1.48 3-5 
Golden Gate Girl|Bossy Baby..... 0.59 3- 
Oakland Hdep...|Beau Busher.....| 844 |1.42 4- 
Golden Gate Hd.|Alidon.........- 0 1.59 2- 
Golden Gate Fut.|Scotch.........- 5 0.58 2- 


GULFSTREAM PARK—1 mile 
Hallandale, Fla. 


Armed Hdep.... 
Magic City Hd.. 
Hutcheson Hd... 
Appleton Hdep.. 
Fountain of 


Dinner Stakes... 
Suwannee River. 


Florida Owners 
'-- Hd 


Juvenile Stakes. . 


Hollywood Hdcp.|Hangover....... 
Hallandale Hdcp.|Deb Chaser....- 9 


Midwest Hdcp... 
Durazna Stakes.. 
Tilinois Owners. . 
Bidwill Mem. 
IGOR ees os 
Juvenile Hdep.. . 
Cup... 26. 


Inaugural Hdep.. 
Jasmine Stakes. . 
Hibiscus Stakes.. 
Palm Beach H 
Royal Palm 
Bahamas Stakes. 
MeLennan Hd... 
Fla. Breeders’ 
Stakes.......- 
Abraham Lincoln 
Everglades St... 
Bougainvillea... 
Columbiana (I).. 
Columbiana (If). 
Turf Hdep.....- 


Hangover....... 6 1.10 2-5 
Fly Wheel....... 1.42 
Nance’s Lad..... 6% |1.16 2-5 
Fly Wheel......- 9 1.49.1- 
Nance’s Lad.. 8% 11.43 3- 
Mister Black.:...| 10 2.01 4- 
Getthere Jack.. 3 0.33 4- 
Queen Hopeful...| 84 |1.43 3- 
Bergeruk........ 8% {1.50 
Nashua.......-- 9 1.53 1- 
Two Fisted...... 8% {1.43 2- 
Getthere Jack...| 4% |0.52 4- 
634 }1.19 2- 
1.49 2-5 


HAWTHORNE PARK—1 mile 
Cicero, Ill. 

Chicago Hdep.. .|Sir Tribal....... 8 1.36-2+ 
Speed Rouser.;..| 634 |1.17 2- 
Hadareward..... 6 1.13 
Happy Go Lucky.| 8% 1,45 1- 
Séa O Erin...... 9 1.54 1-. 
Ben A. Jones. ...| 6 1.15 3- 
Hasseyampa..... 10 2.04 4-: 

HIALEAH PARK—1% miles 
Hialeah, Fla. 
Blessbull........ = 6 1.09 2-5 
Menolene...-...|. 6 1.11 2-5 
Boston Doge.....| 6 1.10 1-5 
d../Blessbull........ 7 1.23 
Hd..|Sea O Erin...... 9 1.53 
Boston Doge.....| 7 1.24 2-5 
Social Outcast...| 9 1.49 2-5 
First Cadet...... 3 0.33 3-5 
Hasty Road..... 9 1.49 4-5 
Prince Noor..... 9 1,51 
Cascanuez.....-. 9% |1.56 
Rare Music...... 7 1.23 3-5 
Guayana......-. 7 1.23 1-5 
SCANS gr mn FO 12 2.29 3-5 
Rosemary B..... 9 1.49 2-5 


Black Helen Hd. 


HOLLYWOOD PARK—1 mile 
Inglewood, Calif. 
nnn 


Golden State 


A 


8% 11.42 3-5 

7 *|1.20 

8 1,34 4-5 
Swaps. . 8 1,35 
Fair Molly...... 6 1.10 1-5 
Spelreegy Fleet... bce pt are 
SWAPS... 05-0 e0e F - 
Fatima. 665.0 as 6 1.09 1-5 
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HOLLYWOOD PARK— 
(continued) Inglewood, Cain. mae 
Event Winner Fur. | Time 


Lakes & Flowers.|Porterhouse.,....| 7 1.21 1-5 
Eldorado Hdep..|New Trend...... 84% |1.42 3-5 
Haggin Stakes...|Mobile.......... 5 57 4-5 
Hollywood Oaks.|Baby Alice...... 1.49 1-5 
Inglewood Hdep.|Determine..... ..L 834 11.40 4-5 
Chas. S. Howard.|Ferke........... 5% |1.03 4-5 
sis fs es 
Hoc, tees Tussle Patch.....)| 8% |1.41 4-5 
Starlet Stakes. ../Bold Bazooka....| 6 1.09 4-5 
Sunset Hdep....|Social Outcast. ..{ 13 2,40 3-5 
*Bettered world records. 
JAMAICA—1 mile 
Jamaica, L. I., N. Y¥. 
Experimental 
Free Hdep....|Boston a A ye: 1.10 4-5 
Priovess. oo esa Sometime ing..| .6 1.12 1-5 
Gotham Stakes. .|Go Lightly...... 8% |1.46 3-5 
Rosedale Stakes. |Catchpenny..... 1.00 1-5 
Sgt. Byrne Hd...|Duc de Fer...... 6 1.11 2-5 
Correction Hdep. . 
Se NE Fc ates mugger.........] 6 1,12 1-5 
Correction Hdcp.|. 
ere se ae et Brazen Brat.....| 6 1,12 2-5 
Interborough Hd.|Duce de Fer...... 6 1.11 4-5 
Henry Hudson 
is (Cj eee eS Searching....... 1.11 4-5 
Frizette Stakes..|Nasrina......... 8% |1.45 2-5 
Stamford Hdep..|High Voltage....| 8% |1.441-5 
Sport Page Hd. .|Squared Away....| 6 1.11 
Rockaway Park..|Lovely Wave.... 2.49 1-5 
Roamer Hdep...|Sailor..........- 9% {1.56 
Firenze Hdcp....|/Rare Treat...... 1.50 4-5 
Remsen Stakes. .| Nail’ ........... 8% 11,45 1-5 
Gallant Fox Hd.|Misty Morn..... 13 2.42 2-5 
Woodhaven Hd. |Harteville....... 5% 11.04 4-5 
Display Hdep...|War Command...| 1634 (3.32 2-5 


KEENELAND—1 1/16 miles 


Phoenix Hdep... 
Ashland Stakes. . 
Ben Ali Hdep... 
Blue Grass St... 
Alcibiades St... . 
Breeders’ Fut. . . 


Lexington, Ky. 


Sea O Erin...... 6 1,11 

Insouciant......, 6 1.10 4-5 
Sea O Erin...... 7 1.27 4-5 
Racing Fool..... 9 1.51 4-5 
Doubledogdare...| 7 1.24 2-5 
Jovial Jove...... 7 1.23 3-5 


*Approx. 7 furlongs. 


LAUREL 


RACE COURSE—1 mile 
Laurel, Md. 


Capitol Hdep....|First Served. 6 1,11 1-5 
Chesapeake St...|Saratoga.... 8% (1.43 1-5 
Md. Sprint Hd. .|Tahiti Sortlics 6) 1.10 
Turf Cup Hdep..j/Aeschylus.......| 9 1.45 1-5 
Md. Futurity. ..|Rhy Dress....... 6 1,12 4-5 
Washington 
International.. |El Chama....... 12 2.36 1-5 
Spalding Lowe 
enkins,...... Bastgate........ 8% '1.45 1-5 
LINCOLN DOWNS—13/16 mile 
Lincoln, R. I. 
Jnaugural Hdep..|Ezio............ 7 1.26 1-5 
Providence Hd. .|Bzio..........+. 1.42 4-5 
Woonsocket Hd..|Precious Stone...} 8 1.38 2-5 
Springfield...... Tovah pace ress Alene 8% 11.45 1-5 
Lincoln Downs 
Special....... Social Outcast...| 8% {1.45 
West Springfield.|Condamion....<.| 8% 1.48 4-5 
New London Hd.|Rockcastle......| 7 1,27 2-5 
Old Colony 
Juvenile. ..... AWARE Ue er ons 7 1.26 3-5 
Connecticut Day.|Condamion...... 8 1.39 1-5 
MONMOUTH PARK—1i mile 
Oceanport, N. J. 
Oceanport Hdep.|Dark Peter...... 6 1.10 
Select Hdep..... Star Rover.....- 6 1.10 
Regret Hdep....|Evening Out..... 6 1.09 4-5 
Salvator Mile....|Helioscope....... 1.36 4-5 
Lamplighter Hd.|Star Rover....,. 8% 11.43 4-5 
Longfellow (I)...|County Clare.... 8 1.38 2-5 
Longfellow (II)..|Prince Hill...... 8 1.39 3-5 
Tyro Stakes..... Decathion....... 5% |1.04 
Colleen Stakes...|Doubledogdare...} 54 1.05 1-5 
Molly Pitcher. ..|Misty Morn.....| 8% 1.45 2-5 
N. J. Futurity.. .{Hi-Sag....-.-+-- 5% 11.06 1-5 
Omnibus Hdep. .|Mr. First........] 9 1.50 4-5 
Woodford Stakes.|Blue Sparkler....| 6 1.10 2-5 
Monmouth Hd. .|Helioscope......| 10 2.02 1-5 
Rumson Hdep.,. .|Royal Battle..... 6 1.10 1-5 
Midsummer 
TGA \ cee tis Dear Brutus.....| 14 3.20 
Choice Stakes, ..|Saratoga.......- 9 1.50 1-5 
Long Branch Hd.|/Revolt........+: 8% |1.45 1-5 
Monmouth Oaks.|Misty Morn..... 9 1.50 3-5 
Sapling Stakes...|Needles......++. 6 1,10 3-5 


x ee 
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NARRAGANSETT PARK—1 mile 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

Event Winner ur. | Time 
Blackstone Valley|Soldier Son......| -6 {1.11 _ 
King Philip Hd..|Amyn Bey....... 844 |1.44 2-5 
Providence St. ..|Misty Morn....- .52 
aceeLy pienes -/Decathlon....--. 5% 11.05 4-5 

overnor’s Day |- 

(an eee Swift Steve...... 9 1.50 3-5 
Connors Mem...!Tournure.......- 8% 11.47 1-5 
OAKLAWN PARK—1I mile 
Hot Springs, Ark. 

Hot Springs Hd..|Trim Destiny... at 6 cas 2-5 
Arkansas Derby .'Trim Destiny....| 9 1.49 3-5 
PIMLICO—1 mile 
Baltimore, Md. 

Black-Eyed 

Susan......-- High Voltage....| 8% |1.46 1-5 
Riggs Hdcp..... Rock Cottage....| 12 31 
Pim. Breeders’... |Grand Refrain...| 814 |1.46 3-5 
Exterminator Hd./Our Dance...... 12 2:35 


ROCKINGHAM PARK—1I mile 
Salem, N. H. 


White Mountain.|June Fete....... 8% \1.43 
Monroe Mem. : 

Wepre nay ss. Star Rover...... 8% [1.43 1-5 
Invitational Mile|Star Rover... .-. 8 1.35 4-5 
Gen, John Green “ > 

Hideps. = 5 i. Red Red Robin..| 6 1.10 1-5 
Eddie Hurley : 

Mem. Hdep.. .|Wise Margin..... 814 |1.43 3-5 

SANTA ANITA PARK—1 mile 

Arcadia, Calif. 

Malibu Sequet St.|Determine.......| 7 1,22 3-5 
La Centinela St..)Miss Arlette.....| 7 1.25 3-5 
Santa Catalina. .|Golden Abbey...]| 9 1.48 4-5 
Las Flores Hdep,|Miz Clementine..| 6 1.10 
Long Beach Hd..|Joe-Jones........ 8 1.34 4-5 
Los Feliz Stakes. |Battle Dance....| 7 1.21 3-5 
San Bernardino.. |Star of the Forest} 9 1.50 1-5 
El Encino Hdcp. |Surgente. . ~. {1 10 2.04 
San Fernando...|Poona II........ 814 |*1.40 4-5 
Santa Maria... .|Blue Butterfly . . 7 1.22 
San Marcos Hd..|Great Captain. ..| 10 2.03 4-5 
Flasheo Hdep.. .|Imbros. . i ae: 1.35 4-5 
Calif. Breeders. .|Guerrero........ 814 |*1.43 
Maturity~...... t+Determine...... 10 2.00 2-5 
San Carlos Hdep.|Porterhouse. ..... 7 1,22 2-5 
San Felipe Hdcp.|Jean’s Joe....... 86) 1.43 
Santa Margarita.|Blue Butterfly...| 9 1.48 3-5 
Santa Ynez.....)In Reserve......| 7 1.22 2-5 
San Luis Rey...|Alidon.......... 12 2.26 2-5 
San Antonio... .|Gigantic......... 9 1.48 2-5 
Los Cerritos.....|First Baby.....:| 7 1.22 4-5 
Washington's v 

Birthday..... St. Vineent...... 12 2.25 2-5 
Fitzgerald Hdep.|Karim,......... "6 1,22 1-5 
Discovery Hdcp. |Honey's Alibi 8%] 1.43 4-5 
Santa Barbara...|/Berseem........| 814| 1.42 
Camino Real....|Alidon.......... 10 1,58 4-5 

*New world record. tMiz Clementine won, but 
was disqualified, 

SARATOGA—1'% miles 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

(First portion run at Jamaica) 
Champlain Hd... |Oil Painting... .. 6 1.1L 
Susquehanna Hd,/Mr. AIL........ 8%4| 1.44 2-5 
Troy Stakes.....|/Reneged........ 5%| 1.05 
Wilson Hdep....|Mr. Turf....,... 6 1.11 3-5 
Albany Stakes...|Jean Baptiste....| 6 1,12 2-5 
Saranac Hdep...|Saratoga........ 8lo| 1.44 
Adirondack St.../Dark Charger....| 544] 1.04 2-5 
Merchants & 

Citizens......|First Aid........ 914] 1.58 
Flash Stakes. ...|/Reneged........ 514| 1.05 1-. 
American Legion.|Gold Box.......1 7 1,24 4-5 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 


SARATOGA—1% miles” 
(continued) Saratoga Seance N. Y. 


Event le Winner Fur. 
Shill a kN eee ey se 16 
Nat'l. Maiden 

PAE tA Actinic. <.>...7.] 14 
Whitney Stakes.. |F' Aid..2 eet 9 
Schuylerville .|Dark Charger 5% 
Test Stakes..... ‘Blue Banner... . - 7 
North American 

fe) res ae Rythminhim....- 16 
Sanford Stakes. .|Head Man.... 
Diana Hd Misty Morn..... 
Beverwyck Stpl..|Rythminhim...-.| 16 
Saratoga Hdep. .|Social Outcast...| 10 
Saratoga Stpl....|Shipboard. .... -- 20 


SUFFOLK DOWNS—1 mile 
East Boston, Mass. 


Plymouth Rock..;Wise Margin... . 
- |Jovial 


834 1.45 2-5 
6 


Fanueil Hall... .|Jovial..........- 1.14 4-5 
Governor's Hd...|Parnassus......- 8% |1.43 2-5 
Commonwealth 
<epace res eens Amyn Bey 84 11.47 3-5 
Commonwealth 
andar ean Sta Dudley Darbury.| 81% |1.48 

Tomasello Mem. |Sonie.......-... 9 1.51 2-5 
Bay State 

indergarten..|Decathlon....... 5 0.58 1-5 
Suffolk Invitation}Commonwealth..| 6 1.10 
Macomber Mem.|Maharajab-.... . 12: |2.31 3-5 
Constitution... ..|Chris Cross... .~. - 1.37 4-5 
Colonial Hdep...}|Wise Margin.....| 8+ |1.45 1-5 
John Alden Hd. .|Lassie Lea... ..-. 1.12 1-5 
New England. ..|Mi-Marigold.....} 12 2.37 1-5 
Mayfiower St... .(Countermand....| 8+ (1.43 3-5 

TANFORAN—I mile 
San Bruno, Calif. 

Sequoia Hdep. . .|Brooksickle...-.-. 6 (11.10 1-5 
Yerba Buena Hd .|Trackmaster.. . - . 8+ bee 3-5 
El Camino Hdep.\Nearly.......-.. 6 1.11 2-5 


TROPICAL PARK—1 mile 
Coral Gables, Fla. 


New Year's Hd..)Landseair....... 6 1.11 2-5 
Robert E.-Lee...|Helianthus. .... | 8% es 
Tropical Hdep.. .|Scimitar. 9 1.50 1-5 
UNITED HUNTS 
(Run at Belmont Park) 

N. Y. Turf 

Writer's Cup. .;Oneida.......... 16 3.55 2-5 
Temple Gwath- 

mey ale ied INGE snc Perec 20 4.55 3-5 
Turf & Field Hd.|Diving Board....| 8 1.38 2-5 


WASHINGTON PARK—1'% miles 
Homeward, Ill. 


Coronet Stakes. .|Insouciant....... 6 1.15 1-5 
Citation Hdep.. .|Sea O Erin...... 8 1.38 2-5 
Honeymoon St. .|Blue Violin...... ye 1.23 2-5 
Joliet Stakes. ...|Tiger Wander....| 514 |1.09 
Balmoral Turf - 

HIGODa ee Blue Choir. ...... 914 |2.04 4-5 
Chicagoan...... Honey's Alibi....| 8 1.36 1-5 
Sheridan Hdecp..|Parador......... 8 1.38 2-5 
Clang Hdep..... Duke's Lea...... 7 1.21 3-5 
Misty Isle Hdep.|Fighting Jury... . 7 1.22 4-5 
Mademoiselle....|Guard Rail...... 6 1.10 2-5 
Beverly Hdep. ..}Queen Hopeful...}| & 4.35 2-5 
Prairie State. ...|/Swoon's Son....- 6 1.10 4-5 
Meadowland Hd.|/Duke’s Lea...... 96 11.55 4-5 
Nashua-Swaps 

Match Race...|Nashua,........ 10 2.04 1-5 
Ten Broeck Hd..|Deux-Moulins....! 1614 (3.39 2-5 

WOODBINE PARK—1 mile 
Toronto, Ont. 
Queen’s Plate. ..|Ace Marine...... |:9 Ares 2es 


Nashua Defeats Swaps in $100,000 Match Race 


Nashua, 3-year-old bay colt owned by the late William Woodward, Jr. of New York, ave 
to Swaps in the 1955 Kentucky Derby by winning their mile and a quarter winner-take-all, §f GH Ee 


match race by 612 lengths at Washington Park, Chicago, Aug. 31, 1955. Time: 2:0414 


5 


Nashua, with a 1955 record to date of eight-for-nine, was ridden by Eddie Arcaro. S$ i 
Willie Shoemaker, entered as the favorite at odds of 3 to 10 with a season record of Gentroreeehe! 
Weights were the same as for the Derby—126 pounds for each horse. = 


Race Horse Sets World Record for Total Victories 


Camarero, 4-year-old racehorse owned by Juan and Jose Coll Vid 
total victories by an undefeated thoroughbred in winning for the 55 


San Juan, P. R., Aug. 7, 1955. 


al, set a new world record for 
th time, Quintane Race Track, 


r, Sporting Events—World Horse Racing Records; Man o’ War’s Record 829 — 


+ 
4 . 


World Horse Racing (Running) Records 


Age |Weight 
Distance Time Horse Yrs.| Lbs. Date Track 
Sees Os 1:3 [Atoka 6 105. |Se 1906 M 
-2 jAtoka.......... aire t. 7, Butte, Mont. 
3-1-2 | 039 Joe Blair........ Be ss) 115 |Feb. 5, 1916/Juarez, Mex. 
1-2 0 45 2-5 { Tie Score..... f 4 Hil |{Apr. 1, 1945|Mexico City, Mex. 
1 he =o Tae es 7 Feb. 5, 1953|Mexico 
41-2 | 0514-5 |Saggy.......... 2 117 ‘+|Apr. 23, 1947|Havre de Grace. Md. 
41-28 | 0494-5 The Pimpernel 2 118 |May 17, 1951|/Belmont Park, N. ¥. 
Reneged. . 2 118 |June 7, 1955/Belmont Park, N. Y. 
5-8 057 Encantadora 3 115 |Aug. 9, 1951|/Centennial Pk., Colo. 
Miss Todd 2 119 j|June 30, 1955| Inglewood, Calif. 
5-88 0 54 3-5 |Devineress 3 une 2, 1933|Epsom, England 
5-8W 0 56 3-5 |Nashua.... A Be rir ee July 13, Ar n Heights, Ill. 
5 1-2 1 03 1-5 Nance’s Ace 3 112 |Dec. 27, 1944|Coral Gables, Fla. 
Bold Bazooka......) 2 |......- oer 14, 1955|Inglewood, Calif. 
5 1-2s| 1013-5 |Delegate..... Rragetalatore if 113 |Oct. 10, 1951|/Belmont Park, N. Y, 
3-4 1 07 2-5 |Fighting Fox........ 4 126 |July 8, 1939) Yonkers, N. Y 
43-4 1 06 1-5 |Broken Tendril...... 3 123 |Aug. 1929| Brighton, England 
3-4 1 08 1-5 |Bolero.............. 4 122 |May 27, 1950|Albany, Calif. 
BeBe vis ame 07 4-5 |Vestment...........- 2 115 |Oct. 15, 1954|Belmont Park 
6 1-2 1154-5 |Snark:.).. 2... 008 ‘ 4 109 |Feb. 9, 1937|Miami, Fla. 
61-2 1 14 2-5 Porter's Mite......| 2 -| 119 |Sept.17, 1938|Belmont Park, N. ¥. 
a 8 % Native Dancer..... 2 122 |Sept. 27, 1952|/Belmont Park, N. Y. 
7-8 120 BL Tae ote stasis 8 4 115 . |May 21, 1955|Inglewood, Calif. 
7-88 120 First Edition........ 4 126 |May 25, 1926|Hampton Court, England 
1s Bee TIMODSUS's airitiee se eiston lo 3 105 |June 22, 1939|Brighton, England 
1 33 3-5 5 128 |June 3, 1950|Albany, Calif. 
imile 70yds.| 140 3 122 |Aug. 4, 1945|River Downs, Ohi 
1 1-16 1 40 2-5 . oe vane che es inglonoot 
‘une 17, any, 
11-8 2 | 1464-5 7M eee uly. ,4, 1955| Inglewood, Calif 
1 3-16 1523-5 4 123 |Oct. , 1953) Albany, 
11-4 158 1-5 5 127. |June 24, 1950/Albany, Calif. 
13-8 2141-5 3 126 |June 24, 1920|Belmont Park, N. ea 
1 1-2 223 3 124 |Oct. 18, 1929| Newmarket, Eng. 
1 1-2 turt 2 29 1-5 3 115 |Feb. 25, 1948|Miami, Fla. 
*i 1-2 turf 2 00 1-5 5 126 |Feb. 3, 1954/Arcadia, Calif. 
15-8 239 4-5 4 122 |July 23; 1949)Arcadia, Calif. 
1 3-4 2524-5 5 117 |Mar. 4, 1950|)Arcadia, Calif. 
17-8 3 13 4- 5 119 |Apr. 8, 1947|Hallandale, Fla. 
2 315 Ditatetesteacs .|July 8, 1924|Salisbury, England 
2 1-16 3 30 2-5 3 116 |Nov. 15, 1950|Jamaica, L. 1, N. Y. 
21-8 335 5 144 |Sept. 28, 1923) Newbury, England 
21-4 3 37 3-5 4 116 |May 27, 1927|Linfield, England 
2 3-8 415 4 97 |Feb. 8, 1925|Tijuana, Mex. 
2 1-2 4143-5 6 118 |Nov. 12, 1948|Pimlico, Md. 
2 5-8 4 51 2-5 5 101 |Feb. 22, 1925)Tijuana, Mex. 
23-4 4484-5 4 126 |Aug. 14, 1940| Washington Pk., Chicago 
2 7-8 5 23 5 100 |Mar. 8, 1925|Tijuana, Mex. 
3 5 15 5 113 |Mar. 9, 1941|Agua Caliente, Mex. 


*Made on down-hill course. s Straight course. w Workout. 


Record of Man o’ War 


1919, AS A TWO-YEAR-OLD 


ee ee ee Dlaca lc Paesat 
Race | Dist. Wt. | Fin.; Time Place Purse 
Ree atte gre hh etiace Gps saree a : “i ‘ ay : ne ae oes $ 2 £08 

NUIOLIBL Taiclelsiese ale)s selves 98 z = elmon 5 

Youth ae Te IER La Re gp biat 120 ay 1:06 3-5 Jamaica 3,850 
RCAC ofa Deaton =» o Rio'e s sets 9 ive % 130 1 1:01 3-5 Aqueduct 2,825 
Tremont... 5 3 % 130 1 1:13 Aqueduct 4,800 
Te OCC so cereale eves s eves ewe % 130 1 1:12 2-5 Saratoga 7,600 
Sanford Memorial... .....--+eeee eres % 130 2 1:11 1-5 Saratoga 700 
Grand Union. .....2...---+eeecceeree % 130 1 1:12 Saratoga 7,600 
Hopeful... 2... -- eee e cece eee ceee % 130 1 1:13 Saratoga 24,600 
eee % 127 1 1:11 3-5 Belmont 26,650 


——eeEeeEeeeeseseseseeeeseeeL ED Pimlicg NS 23,000 
agate eilear oe 126 1 1:51 3-5 Pimlico $ 23,000 
MeSS...... prea dieys 3 
thers. eae 1 118 1 1:35 45 Belmont 4,825 
Belmont*.....-- 1% 126 1 2:14 1-5 Belmont 7,950 
Stuyvesant 1 135 1 1:41 3-5 Jamaica 3,850 
Dwyer* 1% 126 1 1:49 1-5 Aqueduct 4,850 
BAMIOR cc cc ce wet o ees screvesee 13-16! 131 1 1:56 3-5 Saratoga 4,700 
Travers...-..-+.- ln OK a sif Rho 14 128 1 2:01 45 Saratoga 228 
ZatlOn*.... 2-1 eeevere % : elmo i 
er oe Fi 4 A EE IO 1% | 118 1 2:28 4-5 Belmont 5,850 
Potomac... .--.-0eee cer er esse ee esees 11-16, 138 1 1:44 4-5 Havre de Grace 6,800 
Kenilworth Park**.......---++++++-+5 1\% 120 1 2:03 Kenilworth Park] 80,000 
iyo aS nee erended | $166,140 


*Established record time. **Match race against Sir Barton. 

Man o’ War died of a heart attack (Nov. 1, 1947) at the Faraway Farm of his owner, Samuel D, 
Riddie, in-the rolling meadow country eight miles north of Lexington, Ky., where the big red stallion 
had spent most of his life. It is estimated that Man o’ War brought approximately $1,000,000 in prize 
money, stud fees and the sale of foals, to his owner. 

Man o’ War_was foaled March 29, 1917, in the late August Belmont’s stables near Lexington, His 
sire was Fair Play and his dam Mahubah. Riddle bought him at the Saratoga yearling sales (1918) 
for $5,000. Man o’ War made his first start, as a two-year-old, at Belmont, June 6, 1919, and won. 
The only time he lost in 21 siarts was when Upset beat him in the Sanford Stakes at Saratoga 
(Aug. 13, 1919). 

Man o’ War, after his retirement (1921), sired many famous racing horses, including War Admiral, 
Crusader, Mars, Battleship, Clyde Van Dusen, Bateau and Fair Manhurst. During the 26 years of his 
retirement, more than 1,500,000 persons visited his farm to view him at close quarters. 


830 Sporting Events—Grand National; Jockeys; Triple Crown; Revenues 
Se Ree Nec a ae Lm eat ed ea ee ES oe 
Grand National preci ienate 


e Grand National (established 1837) is run over a course of 4 miles, 856 Pires for 4-year-olds and 
oer tthe race was van (1837-1838) at Maghull and then without = break at Aintree, near Liverpool, 
except. in the ee War I years, tee gad: when it was prorat is Gatwick. 


Year Winner Gaaee Year Winner Owner 
Bie Rete eric Ts. M. Partridge |/1939.....| Workman. ... Sir Alex Maguire 
1038. | op 3 “|r H. 8. i Kenyon 1940... ::|Bogskar............|Lord Stalbridge 


1941, 1942 1943, 1944, 1945, not Tun 
1948... [Lovely Co ae ock Morant 
vi hoo 


a ____________ : 
Yr. Jockey M’ts.| Won|| Yr. Jockey M’ts.| Wonl| Yr. Jockey M'ts.| Won 
1923./I. Parke......] 718) 173 ||1935.|C. Stevenson. .| 1,099} 206 ||1947./J. Longden....| 1.327) 316 F 
1924./I. Parke. ..... 844] 205 ||/1936./B. James....../ 1,106) 245 |/1948./J. Longden....| 1,197) 319 ‘ 
1925.1A. Mortensen..} 987) 187 reaee _ Adams. ....| 1,265] 260 |{1949 |G. Glisson..... 1,347| 270 
1926.|R. Jones......] 1,172) 1 1950.|J. Culmone....| 1,674) 388 c 
1,130 ‘W. Shoemaker .| 1,634 : 
1951. |Charles Burr... 319] 310 a 
1952./T. DeSpirito...} 1,482] 390 4 
1953. = Shoemaker .| 1,683} 485 
W. Shoemaker .| 1,251) 380 = 


1954 
1955*|W. Hartack....|...... 397 


T. 2) 1539 
1945.|J. D. Jessop...} 1,085} 290 
1946.|T. Atkinson. ..| 1,377| 233 


Shik atin 


“Through Dec. 1, 1985. 


etime American Record: Johnny Longden became the first American jockey to ride 4,000 winners 


(Inglewood, Calif., May 15, 1952). Eddie Arcaro became first American-born jockey to ride 3,000 ; 
winners (Chicago, Ill., June 24, 1952). ; 
Triple Crown Turf Winners, Owners and Jockeys ; 
(Kentucky Derby, Preakness and Belmont Stakes) - 
Year Horse Owner Jockey| Year Horse Owner Jockey 
1919 Sir Barton J. K. L. Ross J. Loftus | 1941 Whirlaway Warren Wright E. Arcaro 
1930 Gallant Fox William Woodwara E. Sande] 1943 Count Fleet Mrs. J. D. Hertz J. Longden 
1935 Omaha W. Woodward W. Saunders | 1946 Assault R. J. Kleberg W. Mehrtens 
1937 War Admiral S.D. Riddle C. Kurtsinger! 1948 Citation Warren Wright E. Arcaro 
Horse Racing Revenue to States in 1954 
Racing days Attendance Total wagered *Revenue to state 
Thor- Thor- a 
State ough-| Har- ough- Har- Thorough- | Harness |Thorough-| Harness 
bred ness bred ness bred bred 
Arizona....... VEZ See 1345200) ein wees $11, cox TED shin cee $484,072). ......... 
Berea | atl ad] ate eba| BeecrOs| guests analeas eer iisl 10 Seo aeel pu emeaee 
alifornia, . A > 9,490,802} $1, Bt 
Delaware (i Ql" ae| _ aaeraee|"aao.bas| 3492028) ii ven ae] a Choe Bela 
elaware F , 5 ,640,449 42 
Florida........ NEO 5 yy here 1/507 422 Fagus e 151,684,676|.......... 12,942,918;..... ie 
Illinois (1)..... 298 161} 3,020,920 826,363] 195,478,132] 38,503, —s 13 ‘990, 810} 2,144,835 
Kentucky (1).: 87 58 741,050 120,998 39, 201 618 2'732'383 1,466,118 89,722 
Louisiana..... 83 43 706,832 105,574 35,225,478 2,234,698] 1,807,722 56,852 
Maine (1)..... 41 61 143,808] (No rec.) - 6,370,986] 2,220,970 436,630 133,388 
Maryland..... 101 78| 1,263,821 537,483} 101,985,401} 20,298,941) 5,610,991 1,263,062 z 
Michigan.--:| 114| 147] 1,344'001| | 780626| BO;LoS.gos| Sxrs9T.062| sacriaes] 1eecaes 
chigan...... F A i ‘i 5,341.4 4 
ae (2) iat a Brean oe é fore ino’ ree j ez RSE ieee Geta Se ie = 5 a ee : 
. Hampshire. i 0 rec. 603 77,126) 2,153,328 1 
New Jersey.... 150 50} 2,705,637 116,969 250, 228) 171) 6,539,409 21,473,927 397228 
ee vere, : ine ee aaa capers a oe 363° 25 SO4O ln ue dnttewne 65,330|... 2... 2. 
ew Yor ae * : * ’ 3, ate 269,510,458] 35,121,569/ 24,2 
Qhio.......... 311 157} 1,543,561 447,938 90:6 ae aos 984, ys 4, 670, 88 Bea) ‘663 1 
Oregon....... 4G en 208; 00015 A5. ci. ae 5, is 904 273,154 
Rhode Island. . MOB ste ee 1,356,934/.......... 89,009,932 6,782,566 
South Dakota.. led tes 8 (sfoutea)! cae teenie 522/525, "16, 
Washington... Bei aiioettat 288,224).......... 17,087,432]. . 866,912]. 
West Virginia. . 234)...... 958, COP ot Ton hoer e 60,705,718 1,939,693 
Totals...... 2,872| 1,480] 28,021,445| 9,165,163/2,018,295,498/444, 321,457 142, 550,569| 33,145,165 
*Fairs: Additionally, a number of states received revenues from Coaee fairs in 1954: 1 
$1,082,180; Maine, $117, 301; Maryland, $900,636; Massachusetts, $174,2 New York, : $5, See mah 


$16, 915; Oregon, $22, 945; Total $2, 320, 094. ‘Revenues include license 
taxes, breakage, and miscellaneous. pots “arlsmutuel and admissions 
{33 Flat racing and harness oe under urisdiction = separate commissions. 
a venue irom pari-mutuels; Racing Commission, collects and receives license 
fees and miscellaneous income which is divided at end of ear amo) 
projects ($16,775.25 distributed by Commission in 1954), ng 03 -countles 105) ee 


Total Racing Revenue to States by Years 


-$ 8,434,792.00 | 1943 
. 9,576,334.75 | 1944 ||. A sseor1a39.6" | ieee 
> 10,369,807.00 | 1945 


16.145,182.00 | 1946 ... 94,035,859.47 ] 1952 ..) 11111 7) 
. 21,128,173.00| 1947 |. . yo) '97,926/084:16.\. 1053: 2 aa eee “Ter ase aes, 00 
22,005,278.00 | 1948 95,803,363.95 | 1954 .............. 178,015,828.00 


Sporting Events—Harness Horse Racing $31 
Trotting and Pacing Records 
Souree: United States Trotting Association (Records to Nov. 15, 1955) 
© ROTTING RECORDS 
mile, Temple Harvester, Aurora, Ill., Aug. 5, Fastest three heats on half-mile track, Scot- 


1998, 5844. 

1 mile in a race over half-mile track, Daylee, 
gets N. e Aug. 30, 1941, 1:00. 

1 pe pies orld and all-age gelding record—Grey- 
hound, Lexington, Ky., Sept. 29, 938, *1:5514. 
er as Soh ote Pride, DuQuoin, Ill., 

1 mile age egclding, Greyhound*, 
Goshen, N. Y., July Os "t937, 934. 

Tmilé on baif-mit e track, mare, Proximity, West- 
bury, N. Y., June 24, 1950, 2:01 

1 mile on’ half-mile trae stallion Star’s Pride, 
Saratoga Springs, N. uly 1 2. 2B: 

Two-year-old aration * Scott Dat Lexington, 
Ey, Oct. 5, 1954; Titan Hanover*, Lexington, 

Ky., Oct. 4, 1944, a: 

Two-year-old stallion, in Hes Scott Frost, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Oct. 5, 1954, 2:0 

Two-year-old gelding, Pronto Don; 2:0336, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Oct. 2, 1947. 

o-year-old filly, Stenographer*, Lexington, Ky., 
Oct. 10, 1953; Princess Rodney, Oct. 13, 1953, "2:01. 
pace year-old bicep aa ai Titan Hanover,* Du- 

oin ep 1945 

Three-year-old gelding, Greyhound, Springfield, 
Ti.. Aug. 21, 1935, 2:0) 

Three-year-old aily,, Stenographer, Lexington, 

-, Oct. 4, 1954, *1:5945. 

our-year-old stallion, ‘Spencer Scott, Lexington, 
Ky., Sept. 27, 1941, 1:5744 
e Big, Aus 1h aes Tae = recor vistors Song, 
, Aug a pringfield, 

Four-year-old elding, Greyhound, "Springfield, 
Ill., Aug. 21, 1936 L57i4. 

Four- -year-old mare, Margaret Castleton, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., Oct. 1, 1937, nee 399745 Rosalind, Lexington, 
Ky., Sept. 30, 1937, 35914 
ott Age Mare, Rosalind, “Lexington, Ky., Oct. 4, 
oes colt, Airdale*, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 2, 

1 mile, by. a persone ole Greyhound, Lexington, 
Ky. Sept. 28, 1937, 

mile, to Chip wheel sulky, Sunol, Stockton, 
et. an 1891, 2.0814. 
to high-wheel sulky on half-mile track, 
Peter milewuiken*: Goshen, N- ¥., Aug. 20, 1914, 
14%, 
1 mile, Under Sa. 0134 Greyhound*, Lexington, 
Sept. 27, 1 
Ee igien two heats, Nipoie Hanover, Old Orchard 
Beach, Me., July 24, i941, 1:5834, 1:59. 

Fastest two heats on half-mile track, ee 
Pride, Goshen, N. Y., July 6, 1951. 2.0235, 2.0145 
Galophone, Delaware, Ohio, Sept. 21, 1955, 2:0235, 
= Pastest two heats by two-year-old on mile 
track, Scott Frost, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 5, 1954, 
4:0435 


st t three heats, Greyhound, Goshen, N._Y., 
“het td 1936, 2:01, 2:0044, 2:00; Rosalind, ‘Lexing- 
ton, Ky., Sept. 30, 1937, 2:02; 2:00, 1:59%%4. 


PACING 


14 mile, Directum I*, Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 14, 


ah world at stallion a Billy Direct, 


one 28, Adios Harry, 


38, 1:5634 
sept, hee a ae Winnipeg, Toledo, Ohio, 


Oct. 15, 1928, 1.5754 


3 three-year-old ae Solicitor, Lexington, 
Ky: Oct, it 1981: Tar Heel, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 
125 


2 te by t iree-year-old colt, in dete Billy Di- 


ton, Ky,. Sept. 29, 1937, 1 
ma ane, tpuires- «year-old filly, Pleasant Surprise’, 
Lexington, Ky., Oct. 2, 1953; Phantom Lady*, Lex- 


, Oct. 11, 1954, 1:5835 
ee ie three-year-old gelding, Ferman Han- 


ton, Ky., 4, 1950, *1:5935. 
Mad rag ee year-old mare, Tassel nance er, Lex- 


ington, Ky., Oct. 2, 1951, 1.5835. 
*Against time, 


land’s Comet, aaah cas Ohio, Aug. 24, 1944, 
2: 024, 2:02%5, 2:0235 

‘astest four heats. Nibble Hanover, winner of 
pase and fourth heats, Spencer Scott winner of 


first heat, Earl’s Moody winner of third 
heat, Syracuse, N. ¥.. Aug. 29, i941, 2:00%%, 1:59%%. 
‘1-1/16 ae tibe Proximity, Arcadia, Calif., May 


an 1950, 2:062 
1-3/16 miles, iain Victor, Inglewood, Calif., 
keke 6, 1954, 2: 
4, miles, Sree. Don, Inglewood, Calif., Nov. 
ast 1951, 2:303¢ 
wit miles on half-mile track, Florican, Westbury, 
Aug. 27, 1953, 2:33. 
ie mie. agrevhound®, Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 


a 
146 a7, 3.6  halt- -mile bare Star’ s Pride, West- 
bury, N. Y., June 29, 1951, 3.0 
1080 a8. Greyhouna*, ivatananclin Ind., Sept. 19. 
2 miles on half-mile tears oe Don, West- 
bury, Long Island, N. Y., t. 13, 1951, Do 
Peter at tree Stout*, Trumansbure, N. ¥., Oct. 
3 miles in race, Fairy Wood, Minneapolis, Minn., 
elas 1, 1895, 7:1642. 
4 miles, Senator L., San Jose, Cal., (reg.), Nov. 
2, 1894, 10:12. 
5 miles in race, eee pe track, Imogene Con- 
stantine, Quebec, Canada, Bept 29, 1919, 12:08%4. 
0 ee ppascal®, New York, N. ¥. (reg.), Nov 


1 
2, 1893 

10 es in race, Controller, San Francisco, Cal. 
(reg.), Nov. 23, 1878, 27:2314. 

20 miles, Black Rod*, en, S. C., March 25. 
1942, Bi ‘21. 

0 Taylor*, 


30 miles, Gen. San Francisco, cCal., 
ta 21 1857 1:47:59. 


ot @ talles, Ariel*, Albany, N. ¥., May 5, 1846, 
100 arg Conqueror*, Centerville, L. I., Nov 
12, 1853, 8:53. 
Trotting po by a team, Greyhound and 
Rosalind*, Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 5, 1939, 1:5844. 
By a tandem team, *John R. McElwyn and 
a eae Harrier, Rutland, Vt., Sept. 17, 1936, 


Four in hand, Pa ee Belnut, Maud V. and 
Nutspra, Chicago, Tll., 4, 1896, 2:30. 
Four in hand to wees Arthur Mower, Capital 
Stock, John R. McElwyn et Hollyrood._-Harrier, 
Suffolk Downs, Mass., Oct. 12, 1936, 224645. 
Troiting record with eaasine mate, 1 mile, 
against time, Uhlan*, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 9, 1913, 
4 

Double gaited mare, Calumet Evelyn, Lexington, 
Ky., Sept. 21, 1935, 1:5914 (p), Lexington, Ky.. 
Oct: 2, 1936, 1:5914 (tr). 

Double gaited stallion, Hod en, Santa Anita, 
Calif., June 14, 1950. 2:0215 (tr,); Syracuse, N. Y., 
Sept. 8, 1950, 1:5835 (p.). 


RECORDS 


1 mile, four-year-old stallion, Billy Direct* 
Lexington, Ky., Sept. 28, 1938; Adios Harry, 
Vernon, N. Y., July 16, 1955, 1:55. 

1 mile, four- -year-old. gelding, Prudence’s Boy, 
*Lexington, Ky., Oct. 10, 1955, 1:5835 

1 mile on half-mile track, all age stallion, Hi-Lo’s 
Forbes, Westbury, N. Y., ‘June 6, 1953, 1:5836. 

1 mile, fatteraile track, all age mare, Dottie’s 
Bik Delaware, Ohio, Sept. 22, 1955, 2:00. 

1 mile, high- -wheel sulky, Dan Patch*, 
Ga., Mavs 30, 1903, 2:0434. 

146 miles, Coe Harry, Westbury, N. Y., Jul 
28, 1955, 3:043 3 

2 miles on ‘halt- mile track nae Braces caren 
| Westbury, Long Island, » Aug. 2, 1951, 

3 miles, Elastic Pointer, Kendallville, Ind., Oct. 
1, 1909. 7:3142. 

4 miles, Joe 4 geeerees: Knoxville, Iowa (reg.), 
Nov. 13, 1891, 

; 5 miles, pen Pekar, Quebec, Canada, Sept. 10. 

9 1 

Fastest two heats in a race, ieate Harry, Vernon, 
N. Y., July 8, 1955, 1:6526, 1:5 

Fastest two heats by i, iad a filly on half- 
mile track, Melle Acton, Blomsburg, Pa., Sept. 
27, 1955, 2:06, 2:05. 

Fastest two heats. by. two-year-old colt on half- 
mile track, Solicitor, Delaware, Ohio, Sept. 19, 1950, 
2:0535, 2: 0425 

Fastest three heats, Her eke Syracuse, 
N. Y., Aug. 31, 1938, 1:5844, 1:5845, 175944. 


Macon, 


832 Sporting Events—Harness Horse Racing; Horse Show Champions 


“4 ee 4 ee ee ta 


Winners of Famous Harness Stakes 
THE HAMBLETONIAN (3-year-old trotters) 


Best - Best 
Wins Winner Time Value |/Yr. Winfter 
1930—Hanover's Bertha...... 2:03 $56,859 |||1943—Volo Song............. 
1931—Calumet Butler........| 2:0334 50,921 Yankee Maid 
1932—The Marchioness.......| 2:0114 49,489 |/1945—Titan Hanover 
1933—Mary Reynolds........ 2:03 34 40,459 ||1946—Chestertown 2:02%4 i 
1934—Lord Jim.............. 2:023 25,845 ||1947—Hoot Mon.............| 2:00 46,267 
1945—Greyhound............ 220214 33,321 ||1948—Demon Hanover. ...--. 2:02 941 
1936—Rosalind.............: 2:01% 35,643 ||1949—Miss Tilly............. 2:01 2% 791 
1937—Shirley Hanover...... 20114 37,912 ||1950—Lusty Song............ 2:02 75,209 
1938—Mce anover....... 2:02% 37,962 ||1951—Mainliner...........<. 2:02 3¢ 263 
1939—Peter Astra............ 2:041¢ 0,502 ||/1952—Sharp Note............ 2:02 ,637 
O—Spencer Scott... 2. -.. <- 202 43,658 ||1953—Helicopter............. 2:013¢ | 117,118 
- 1941—Bil]l Gallon.....__...-. 2:05 38,729 |\}1954—-Newport Dream.......| 2:02 = 
1942—The Ambassador... ... . 2:04 38,954 11955—Scott Frost... ....... 2:90 e 
FOX LITTLE BROWN THE HORSEMAN KENTUCKY 
STAKE JUG STAKE FUTURITY 
2 yr. old pacers 3 yr. old pacers 2 yr. old trotters 3 yr. old trotters 
Year |Winner Time|Winner Time/Winner Time/Winner Time 
1946...|Popular Byrd. ..2:02 |Ensign Hanover .2:0234|Hoot Moon..... 2:04 14 |Victory Song. . . .2:00%¢ 
1947... Krieht Dream.. .2:01 24|Forbes Chief... .2:05 1G eee eS 2: oot Man...... 30429 
1948...|Good Time. . . ..2:0335|Knight Dream... 2:071¢|Miss Tilly. . .. .~ 2: Egan Hanover.. .2:03 35 
1949...|Our Time. . 203 35/Good Time. .... Florican........ 2:02 Vere - 205 25 
1950.../Solicitor. .. 03 35 |Dudley Hanover.2:02 3; |Mighty Fine... .2:043;/Star’s Price... _. 22 a 
1951. ..|Thunderclap . 2:044¢|Tar Heel..... DukeofLullwater2:03 44 |Ford Hanover. . .2:01 > 
1952. ..|Losola’s Ensign..2:03 |Meadow Rice. 3¢| Newport Star. ..2:06% |Sharp Note. .... 2:00 
1953...|Meadow Pace. . .2:0144|Kevstoner. . s |Newport Dream .2:03 44 |Kimberly Kid. . .2:00 
1954...|Captain Adios...2:02 |Adios Harry 2 Galophone...... 2:04 35 |Harlan..... - + - 22015 
1955. ..|Bachelor Hanover2:02 {Quick Chief... .. 5 (Saboteur........2:05 2; (Scott Frost... ... 2:00 5; 
Other Harness Racing Winners in 1955 
Event Winner Best time Value 
Yonkers Futurity (1-1/16 miles)............. Hote Brosh. de aan. wos sees 2:12 $73,840 
W. H. Cane Futurity (1-1/16 miles)......... Quick ‘Ghief. si4;-5c8 sys 2:11 71,040 
Roosevelt Pacing Tournament.............. Adios Boy, 2ci2h. ene 2.014 67,500 
Miimois Colt Stake (2P)...........2—....05. DOuUnIe Mayen. sgn eae 2:05 35 55,437 
Illinois Colt Stake (8P)..............05..... Prisco Piywes? fia... et.cnee es 2:02 3¢ 53,712 
Illinois Colt Stake (2T)............... ve) + [PRE ERGY a. < - Sine CN 2:08 35 53,637 
Tilinois’Colt Stake (8T).. 2.0.0.2... 0.0... eee Marathon Hanover........ 2:03 2 52,912 
Roosevelt Trot (134 miles).................. 3:09 35,000 
Nassau Pace (134 miles)... . 3:04 25 35,000 
Gotham Trot (114 miles)... 3:08 S< 29.000 
The Good Time (114 miles) 3:09 27,900 
American Pacing Derby. . 1:55 26,000 
The Motor City.......... atten - 2:04 25,100 
American Trotting Championship (1'4 miles) . . be 2:33 3¢ 25,000 
New York Championship Pace.............. Kaine Hoy 2:00 4 25,000 
‘ich A. 200 CES IY CLA SRE Ee ee Ome Free. <sym - 2:05 25,000 
National Pacing Derby (114 miles).......... AAl0S Bovey cdi ears ees 2:32 3 5,000 
Castleton Farm Stake (2T)................. Seboteur 2s. ey ns eee 2:03 3<¢ 22.356 
McMahon Memorial (2P) .................. Buckeye sd oer een one 2:01 25 21,206 
Tompkins Memorial (2T).......... 0.2.2... Charlotte Frost........... 2:04 3% yeas 
Horseman Futurity (8T)...... .....++-/Galophone, .... 2:01 20,541 
Horseman Futurity (8P)..... Meadow Ace. 2o.. 5.22.25. 6 1:59 19,541 
Hanover Filly Stake (2P)................... Flaming Arrow............ 2:02 4¢ 18,678 
SUM CMIRORIIEN (Ee So ee wee an ek SHAanp INOtON. <u tee 2:02 35 18,225 
Reading Fair Futurity (2P)................. Bachelor Hanover......... 2:05 3¢ 17,743 
Matron Stake (3T)..... Sse 7a URS ee sees Childs Hanover........... 2:03 25 17,717 
Meview Futurity (8ST)... ee eee Boots Hipst See eee een 2:01 3¢ 17,600 


67th National Horse Show Champions 


Madison Square Garden, New York, N. ¥., Nov. 1-8, 1955 


Five-Gaited Amateur—Dodge Stables’ Socko; re- 
reserve, Sally Reddig’s Captain Video. 

Hackney Pony—Dodge Stables’ Cora’s Mite; re- 
serve, Mrs. John Wahl’s Jet Pilot. 

Harness Pony—Dodge Stables’ Red Letter; re- 
serve, Mrs, Alfred Wilson’s Key’s Fighter Com- 
mann. 

Fine Harness Horse—Bruce Seabright’s Wild 
Sensation; reserve, Delaine Farm’s Pretty Pert. 

Large Pony—Fiona Field’s Penny; reserve, 
Frank Harvey’s Hot Shot Kid. 

Small Pony—Billy Boyce’s Smokey Joe; reserve, 
Nancy Lee Cobourn’s Surprise. 

bian Horse—Beacon Hill Farm’s Alyfar; re- 
serve, Al-Marsh Farm's Aratez. 

Parade Horse—Mrs, Lyle H. Cobb’s Belvedere’s 
Golden Glory; reserve, Oak Ridge Farm’s Royal 
Commander. 


ASPCA, Horsemanship—Wilson Dennehy; re- 
serve, Michael Plumb. 
USET—Wilson Dennehy; reserve, Carol Hoff- 


mann. 

AHSA Saddle Horsemanship—Sandra Harris; 
reserve, Luann Beach. 

HSA Hunter Horsemanship—Wilson Dennehy; 

reserve, Sara Ann Cavanagh. 

NHS Saddle Horsemanship—Mike McCormick; 
reserve, Gay Gilmore. 

International Jumping—Team: Mexico; indi- 
vidual: Brig. Gen. Humberto Mariles: 


Bedford, black gelding, 
Association trophy donated by 


Jumper—Mrs, Bernie Mann’s Riviera Wonder; 
reserve, Eleanora Sears’ Diamant. 

Conformation Hunter—Mrs. Morton W. Smith’s 
Jazz Session; reserve, Mrs, Henry Paxson’s Chap- 
paqua. 

Green Conformation Hunter—John Pettibone’s 
Duke of Paeonian; reserve, Mrs. D. R. Motch’s 
Velvet Rose. 

Working Hunter—Eleanora Sears’ Reno; reserve, 
Miss Sears’ Sidonia. 

Three-gaited Saddle Horse—Grand Champion: 
Delaine Farm’s Foolish Notion; reserve, Mrs. J. S. 
Mcintyre’s Halleluia Knight. 

Three-gaited 14.2, 15.2—Mrs. J. S. McIntyre’s 
Halleluia Knight; reserve, Willie Brook Farm’s 
Born-A-Marvel. 

Three-gaited, over 15.2—Delaine Farm’s Foolish 
Wanlen) reserve, Mrs. Alan Robson’s Crobilly’s 
ou. 

Three-gaited Amateur—Delaine Farm’s Native 
Dancer; reserve, Susan Lindsay’s Strange Fas- 
cination. 

Five-gaited Saddle Horse, Grand Champion— 
Delaine _Farm’s Something Wonderful; reserve, 
Bruce Seabright’s Naughty Irishman: reserve, 
Carolyn Stonell’s Ebony King. 

Five-gaited Mares—Delaine Farm’s Something 
Wonderful; reserve, Robin Hill Stable’s Savoir 


Faire. 
BEDFORD WINS 1955 P.H.A. TROPHY 
16.2, owned by Irl Daffin, Lititz, Pa., won the 


Brig. General Humberto Mariles in name of 
Comacho; 75 points; riders, Joe Green and David Kelley. 


Professional Horsemen’s 
General Manuel Avila 
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5 Events—Capacities of Stadiums, Baseball Parks and Arenas 833 
Stadiums, Baseball Parks, Arenas | 


Name and location ity* 7 Name and location 
COLLEGE STADIUMS College Stadiums (Continued) 


(With capacities of over 20,000 bo See 735 
Ase ws mane 29m One| 3a Oost geet 
see. Coly of (Denny Universit zi Ala 30,000 wae Biaeis Die oe dae 25,000 
Univ. of (Razorback Stad. 20.758 ||. Aumapolis, Md y 20.589 
nly Waco, Verse. loses rf te), Salt Lake City..:°° 1.) 30) 

, Univ’ Blela ‘Boston, Mass: 25,000 " tbualey Field) 27,900 
A : eer a ewe doer rt reoseorvetvrewage $ 25,000 
Dol aie parents era _ of, (Rogers Field), Pullman] 22, 
82,000 | Iw. Beattie. Pullman) 27300 
SE ELE 22,000 aepiet see] 99,000 
OS a RS Pee ee 35,538 isconsin. (Camp Randalls. ois 
pee ae 45.50 || aor Cal), Bowl, New Have, Con] 70aWB 
BASEBALL PARKS and 
TICE Oe MUNICIPAL STADIUMS 


Alamo Stadium, San Antonio, Texas.....- 
panenieg Legion Memorial, tte, 


z usch , Bt. 
: ord) Athens........ Cleveland Municipal, Cleveland, Ohio..... 
Uniy., Boston, ass....--.----- Columbus —) Memorial Stadium....... 35,000 
., (Fitton Field) Comiskey Park, Chicago, Ill..........--- 46,550 
Vise Pe tad., Philadelphia, Pa....- te 


SNe py es ie F 
Wis 
D.C. 


Field, Birmf Al be: 
Long Beach (Calit.) pS | 
Los Angeles (Calif.) Memorial Coliseum. . .|101,528 


aukee. + 3 
Byrd) College Par ,| 49,500 ||Milwa (Wis.) County Stad.........-- 43,11 
ie ’Ghacklin Field) had, Oxe ae 34008 
w RATA oct is so wo'rcle 24 72 1, DD UDe | ENC ee te Bia 2.4 soe 2 
Michigan, Univ. of, Ann Arbor.......---- ae Or: B38, ...35 bdo dean 68,718 
Minnesota, Un. of, (Memorial) p nigh > lee 105 05 


M 
Miss. St. 


Coll. 
Miss. Un. of (Hemingway), Oxford.....-. 
Missouri, Un. of, (Memo 

Columbia, M0... 2-21 g ee ce ater 
Nebraska, Un. of, ( 
North Carolina St. Coll. 
Worth Carolina, Un-of, ( y Triboro 
North Texas State Coll, Denton......... 20,000 Wrigley 
Univ., (Dyche) / Yan 
jn. of, South Bend, Ind .| 58,000 
teense cwer se? 20,000 SPORT ARENAS AND SPEEDWAYS 


lege. EI bide nig Dots bie ais Bee po Fao. 
wn. of. (Franklin Field), Phila..... 74 Denver (Colo.) Coliseum....... 
GPs oe ee? 60,000 ||Des Moines ( 
Princeton M32, Auditorium.....-.---+--5+++++ 
Purdue Un. Ind... Forum, Montreal, Canada 
Rice Inst., Hous CEDB Socsicnc crip see ts 000 |}Huron (So. Dak.) Arena.. 08 
eee Indiana Coliseum, Indianapolis.......--.- 7,839 
Indianapolis (Ind.) Motor Speedway.....- 82,000 
le (Ky,.) ATMOry...-4--24-0++-%- 11,000 
St PS PPO 000 ||\Madison Square Garden, N. Y. City..-... 14,200 
Maple Gardens, Toronto, C | 12,586 
Z ar Milwaukee Auditorium-Arena.........-+- 13,000 
$ Fy Ae oa 89 Olympia Sports Arena, Detroit, Mich : 12,500 
N, ¥), Untv., (Archbold)....- Pan-Pacifie Arena, Los Angeles, Callf.....| 6,500 
5; Phil IG, -PBo cote rere sce 25 Philadelphia (Pa.) Convention Hall ; 6,700 
ot, (Shields-W |Pitteburgh (Pa.) Gardens Arena .-| 5,786 
TMOKVNS. 06s ee fe ce terre crers Portl (Ore.) Ice Arena........-.---.«| 4,000 
Texas A. & M. Coll., (Kyle Field) Reynolds Coliseum, Raleigh, N.C. ...+| 12,700 
College Station, Texas. ...--.--.+- 040+ 42,000 }iSt. Louls (Mo.) Arena... .-. a6 16,500 
hristian Un., Fort 264 \\Sam Houston Coliseum, Houston, Tex | 9,012 
soll., (Clifford B, & \Seattle (Wash.) Civic Ice Arena 5,600 
bbock, Te racuse (N. ¥.) War Memorial Auditorium) 9,000 


$a/b00 ed 


Austin, “Lexas. | ON" eee 
*Normal xmanent seating capacity. iFormerly Sportsman’s Park. zPermanent i6-inch seats; 
total ca ty, including temporary seate is 110,445. 


{ll Rogers Mem. Coliseum, Ft.Worth Tex.| 10,147 
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834 . Sporting Events—Automobile Racing Records 
World Automobile Speed Records 


Source: Contest Board American Automobile Association. Records approved to Oct. 1, 1955 


¥ UNLIMITED CLASS + 
tart Dist. Date Place Driver Car 
F 1m, | 9-16-47 Bonneville, Utah John R. Cobb Railton Mobil 
F 1k, 9-16-47 Bonneville “* John R. Cobb Railton Mobil . 
Fr 5 kK. 8-26-39 Bonneville ‘* John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion|34.235 
Fr 5m, Bonneville “ John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion|59. 
F 10k. | 8-26-39 Bonneville ‘ John R, Cobb Railton Red Lion 
F 10m. Bonneville  “ John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion/2:13.155 
8 1m, [10-27-37 Reichautobahn. Germany eyer Auto Union 
S 100m. | 7-20-51 |Bonneville, Ab Jenkins Mormon Met. Tit 
S 200 m. 4 nn b Jenkins Mormon Meteor 
S 500 m. | 7-22-40 Bonneville ‘“* Ab Jenkins . |Mormon Meteor 
S 1000 m. | 7-22-40 Bonneville “ Jenkins-Bergere |Mormon Meteor 
Ss 1 hr, 9-4-50 Bonneville ‘* Ab Jenkins Mormon Meteor 
S 24hr. | 7-22-23-40|Bonneville “* Jenkins-Bergere | Mormon Meteor 
S 48hr. } 9-21-23-36|Bonnevilie “ Jenkins-Stapp Mormon Meteor 
INTERNATIONAL. CLASS ‘‘A” RECORDS 
EF 1k 9-16-47 Bonneville, Utah John R. Cobb Railton Mobil 5.680 93. 
F 1m. | 9-16-47 Bonneville ‘ John R. Cobb Railton Mobil 9.1325 394,196 
FE 5K. 8-26-39 Bonneville ‘“ John R, Cobb Railton Red Licn/34.235 326.7 
EF 5m, | 8-26-39 Bonneville “ John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion|59.57 302.2 
F 10k. | 8-26-39 Bonneville ‘“* John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion}1:19.04 283.0 
F 10m. | 8-26-39 Bonneville _“ John R, Cobb ton Red Lion}2:13.155 270.4 
8 lk. {1l- 433 Brooklands, Eng, John R. Cobb Napier-Railton |25.270 88.5 
s 1m, J10-31-33. (Brooklands “ John R. Cobb WNapier-Railton 1!35.115 102.5 


On one of the runs at Bonneville, Utah, Sept. 16, 1947, Cobb was timed at 403.135 miles an hour, 
the fastest ever travelled by man on land. : 
STOCK CAR RECORDS CLAIMED IN 1955 


In the Minnesota State Fair stock car competi- Iowa, broke the record with a time of 5:03.58. 
tion, St. Paul, Minn., Aug. 27, Jerry Draper, Bob Hilmer, Dysart, Iowa, set a world six-mile 
East Moline, Il., set a world five-mile record of record of 6:15.93 in a consolation race. 

5:10.89; in the second heat, Ernie Derr, Keokuk, 


Indianapolis Speedway Winners 
(@istance 500 miles) 


Year Car and driver Time MPH || Year Car and driver Time MPH. 
1911.|Marmon, Harroun...,... 6:42:08 74.59 ||1938 .|Burd Special, Floyd Rob- 
1912.|National, Dawson........ 6:21:06 78.72 Cs ee eee ee 4:15:58.40/117.200 


1913.|Peugeot, Goux..... sees e+ (6:35:05 75.93 er Boyle Special, Wilbur Shaw|4:20:47.39|115. 


1914,|Delage, Thomas......... 
1915, }Mercedes, DePalma... ..|5:33:55 89.84 ||1°4?- eh cin ghee 
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1916. |Peugeot, Resta(a)........|3:34:17 84.00 Floyd Davis. ......... +» |4:20:36.24 i 
1919, |Peugeot, Wilcox. .. -15:40:42.87] 88.06 1942, 1943, 1944, 1945, Arete 
1920.|Monroe, Chevrolet. « - {5238332 88.50 not run; war 

1921./Frontenac, Milton........ 5:34: 89.62 |/1946.|Thorne Engineering Special 

1922.|Murphy Special, Murphy. .|5:1 ; 94.48 George Rebson...... +» {4:21:16.70/ 114.820 
1923,)H. C. 8. Special, Milton. . .|5:29:50.17] 90.95 |11947.|Blue Crown Spark Plug ; 

1924, |} Duesenberg, Corum-Boyer. |5:05:2: 98.23 Special, Mauri Rose. , . .|4:17:52.17|116.338 


3.51 fi 
1925.) Duesenberg, Peter De Paolo|4:56:39.46/101.13. ||1948.]Blue Crow: 
1926.|Miller, Frank Lockhart(b) .|/4:10:17.95| 95.88 Rosin Meer ene 
1927, |Duesenberg, Geo. Souders. mee 97.54 |/1949./Blue Crown Spark P’ 


it 

1928 .| Miller, Louls Meyer... .... : 3.75) 99.482 Special, William Holland|4:07: 
1929 ,|Simplex, Ray Keech.......|5:07:25.42! 97.585|/1950, | Kurtis-Kraft WonneEienie Ota 
1930 .|Miller, Billy Arnold....... 4:58:39.72/100.448 Johnny Parsons(c)...... 2:46:55.97|124.002 
1931,|Bowes Seal Fast Special, 1951.|Belanger Special, Lee 

Louis Schneider........ 5;10:27.54) 96.629 ‘Wallard .°.-. uin eseeanee 3:57:38.05/126.244 
1932, |Miller-Hartz Special, Fred- 1952. Sualenisn Special, Troy 

erick Frame...... « + |4:48:03.79) 104.144 UbCMAN TS jee ene 3:52:41.88/128.922 
1933.|Tydol, Louis Meyer. . + - 14:48:12. 75/ 104.089//1953 . | Fuel Injection Special, Billy : : 
1934 ,|Boyle-Miller, Bill Cummings] 4:46 :05.20| 104.863 Wukovith..-3..s2.5 222. 3:53:01.69/128.740 
1935 .|Gilmore, Kelly Petillo..... 4:42:22.71|106.240)/1954 . |Fuel Injection Special, Billy MPa. : 
1936 ./Special, Louis Meyer..... 4:45 203.39] 109.069 Vukovichy ose eae) 3:49:17.27/130.840 
1937,|Shaw Gilmore Special. 1955. |John Zink Special, Bob Cae 5 

Wilbur Shaw... _.. . |4:24:07,80/113.580 Swelkert...7 suet soon 3:53:59 .531128,209 


(a)300 miles only. (b)Race stopped at 400 miles because of rain. 
Race record—130.840 m.p.h., Billy Vukovich, 1954, se) See Se 


Other Auto Racing in 1955 


Argentina Grand Prix (233 mi.), Buenos Aires, Carlo, Monaco May 22—Maurice Trinti t. 
Arg., Jan. 16—Juan Manuel Fangio, Argentina France (Ferrari). Time 2°58: tie 
(Mercedes Benz), Average: 120.876 km.p.h. (75 Enact (es ee ae ee 2:58:00°8; Averane: 105i0% 
m.p.h.). Grand Prix of Italy (500 kms. 

7 eee oe avid ele Aa Meares a Bere 5 pen eau fee: ewe vee 
uan Manuel Fangio, Argentina ercedes-Benz). cedes enz). Time: 2:25:04.4, : 
Average: 73.46 m.p.h. Time: 2:23:18.9. Ree ee eee 

Florida Grand Prix Endurance Race, Sebring, u rand Prix (419.3 kms.), Zan -on- 
Fla,, Mar. 13—Phil Walters and Mike Hawthorn Sea, Neth., June 19—Juan M. Tandon Shreeniten 
(Jaguar). (Mercedes Benz). Time: 2:54:23.8. Average: 

Grand Prix de Pau (304.590 kms.), Pau, France 144240 km_p.h, 

—Jean Behra, France (Maserati). sus 16. Sines Sacer ane Reed Enpioat: 

Mille Miglia (1,597 kms.), Brescia, Italy, Ma: 07° i ercedes Benz), 
1—Stirling Moss, England (Mercedes Hone Time 3:07:21.2. Average: 86.47 m.p.h, 


Average speed; 157.650 km.p.h. (98.53 m.p.h.), a Hie Watts, Gia oe ren es 


tace record. a L 
Grand Prix de Europe (314.5 kms.), Monte Aeerige: Sioa ee CORR) eee 


National Automobile Champions 


1928 Louis Meyer 1934 Bill Cummings 1940 Rex M. 

1929 Louis Meyer 1935 Kelly Petillo 1941 Rex Mays 1950 Tone 

1930 Billy Arnold 1936 Mauri Rose 1942-1945 (None) 1951 Tony Bettenhause: 

ee eee ee emes ieee gabriel hd 1946 Ted Horn 1952 Chuck Stevenson : 
; h oy Ce} } 1947 T 

1933 Louis Meyer 1939 Wilbur Shaw i948 Tea Hom it 


1854 Jimmy Bryant 
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Sporting Events—Billiard Results and Records 


Billiard Records 


Source: Willie Hoppe, Billiard Congress of America é 


THREE CUSHION WORLD CHAMPIONS 
1910 Fred Eames, Alfredo DeOro, John Daly, 
Thomas Huesto 


‘ueston 
1911 John Daly, Alfredo DeOro " 
$ 1912 Joe Carney, John Horgan 
1913-1914 Alfredo DeOro 
1915 George Moore, W. 
1916 Alfredo DeOro, C 
Court, Hugh Heal, George Moore 
1917 Charles McCourt, R. L. Cannafax 


John Layton 
1923 Tiff Denton 

1924 R. L. Cannafax 
1925 R. L. Cannafax 
1926-1927 Otto Reiselt 
1927 Augie Kieckhefer 
1928 Otto Reiselt, John Layton_ 
1929-1930 John Layton 

1931 Arthur Thurnblad 

e Kieckhefer 


1939 Joe Chamaco 

1940-1941-1942 Willie Hoppe 

1943 no tournament 

1944 Willie Hoppe (defeated Welker Cochran in 
ee. match), Welker Cochran (tourna- 
men 

1945 Welker Cochran (defeated Hoppe in challenge 


ma’ 
1947 Willie Hoppe (tournament) 
1948 Willie Hoppe (defeated Ezequiel 


match) 
1949 Willie Hoppe (tournament) 
1950-1951-1952 Willie Hoppe (tournament) 
1953-1954 Ray Kilgore (tournament) 
1955 Harold Worst (tournament) 


THREE CUSHION RECORDS 
High Runs 


Charles Morin, 18 (pro. tournament) 

Tiff Denton, 17 (world tournament) 

John Layton, 18 (Inter. League) 

Willie Hoppe, 20 (Amer. League) 

Willie Hoppe, 25 (exhibition) 

Gus Copulos, 17 (world tournament) 

Willie Hoppe, 15 (match) 

Joe Chamaco, 50 in 23 (Nat. League) (no safe- 


ties 

Mee nenion, 17 (world tournament) (safeties) 

Willie Hoppe, 20 (match) (optional cue ball) 
High Averages in Innings 


Otto Reiselt, 50 in 16 (Inter. League) 
Otto Reiselt, 100 in 57 (Inter. League) 


Navarra 


1915 


1925 Otto Reiselt, 150 in 104 (Inter. League) 

1930 John Layton, 50 in 23 (world tournament) 

1939 Joe Chamaco, 50 in 23 (Nat. League) (no 
safeties) 

1940 Jay N. Bozeman, 50 in 23 (world tournament) 
(safeties) 

1944 Willie Hoppe, 50 in 20 (tournament; choice 


of cue balls) 
Welker Cochran, 60 in 20 (match; choice of 


cue balls) 
Willie Hoppe, 50 in 21 (match) 


High Grand Averages 


1941 Willie Hoppe, 1.16 per inning (tournament) 
1942 pee Hoppe, 1.25 (tournament; optional cue 


ball) 

1945 wale Hoppe, 1.36 (tournament; choice of 
alls 

1950 Willie Hoppe, 1.33 (tournament) 


POCKET BILLIARDS WORLD CHAMPIONS 


1910 Thomas Hueston, Jerome Keogh 

1910-1912 Alfredo DeOro 

1912 R. J. Ralph 

1913 Alfredo DeOro 

1913-1915 Bennie Allen 

1916 John Layton; Emmet Blankenship 

1916-1918 Frank Taberski 

1019-1924 Bap “Greenieat 

1925 Fran abers 

1926 Ralph Greenleaf, Erwin Rudolph, Thomas 
Hi 


ueston 
1927 Frank Taberski 
ig ed RatphyGreenleat 
928 Fran abers 
1999 Ralph Greenleaf, Frank Taberski 
1930 Erwin Rudolph 


1930-1932 Ralph Greenleaf 

1933-1934 Edwin Rudolph 

1935 Andrew Ponzi ~ 

1936 James Caras 

1937 Ralph Greenleaf 

1938 James Caras 

1939 James Caras 

1940 Andrew Ponzi ~ 

1941 Willie Mosconi; Erwin Rudolph 

1942 Irving Crane (challenge match) 

1943 Andrew Ponzi (challenge match 

1944 Willie Mosconi (challenge match) 

1945 Willie Mosconi (defeated Ralph Greenleaf in 
challenge match) 

1946 Willie Mosconi (defeated Jimmy Caras in 
challenge match); Mosconi (defeated Crane in 
challenge match); Crane (world’s tourna- 


ment) 
11947 Mosconi (defeated Crane in eee match), 


Mosconi defeated Caras (match) 
1948 Mosconi. defeated Ponzi (match) 
1949 James Caras (tournament 
1950 Willie Mosconi (tournament) 

1951 Willie Mosconi (tournament) 

1952 Willie Mosconi (tournament) 
1953-1954 Willie Mosconi (tournament) 
1955 Irving Crane (challenge match) 


POCKET BILLIARDS RECORDS—14-1 
High Runs 


1929 Ralph. Greenleaf, 126 (tournament) 
1934 Andrew Ponzi, 153 (match; continuous bil- 


liards) 
1935 Bennie Allen, 125 Hie 
1935 George Kelly, 125 (tournament) 
1939 Irving Crane, 309 (exhibition) 
1939 Andrew Ponzi, 127 (league play) 
1941 Willie. Mosconi, 126 (league tournament) 
1945 Willie Mosconi, 309 (exhibition) 
1945 Willie Mosconi, 127 (match; single game) 
1946 James Caras, 127 (match; single game) 
1952 Willie Mosconi, 121 and low game of 2 innings 


(tournament) 
1954 Willie Mosconi, 150 in two innings (1200-pt. 
match) 


Other Pocket Billiards Records 


High single average—1929, Ralph Greenleaf, 63 
(tournament). High individual grand average— 
1929, Ralph Greenleaf, 11.02 (tournament; 5x10 
table); 1950, Willie Mosconi, 18.34 (tournament; 
415x9 table). 


18-1 BALKLINE, 31¢x7 ANCHOR BLOCKS 
American Champion 


1897, George F. Slosson; 1898, Jacob Schaefer 

(Wizard); 1898, Frank Ives. 
World Champion 

1903-05, Maurice Vignaux; 1906 Willie Hoppe; 
1907, George B. Sutton; 1907 Willie Hoppe; 1908, 
Jacob Schaéfer (Wizard); 1968, George B. Sutton 
(by forfeit); 1908, George F. Slosson; 1909-11, 
Willie Hoppe; 1912, George B. Sutton; 1913, Ora 
C. Morningstar; 1914, Willie Hoppe. 


18-1 BALKLINE 


1926, Jake Schaefer, Jr.—high run in match play 
212, high grand average in match play 60, high 
grand average in match play 36; 1927, elker Coch- 
ran, Jr —high run in exhibition 353, high grand 
average in exhibition 150; high grand average in 


exhibition 61. 
18-2 BALKLINE 


1910 Harry P. Cline 

1910-1920 Willie Hoppe 

1921-1922 Jacob Schaefer, Jr. 

oppe 

1925 Edward Horemans (disputed match—Schaefer 
won in playoff), 1925; Jacob Schaefer, Jr. 

1926 Erich Hagenlacher 

1927 Welker Cochran 

1928 Edward Horemans 

1929 Jacob Schaefer, Jr. 

1930-1933 no tournaments 

1934 Welker Cochran. 
No tournaments since, 


18-2 BALKLINE 


High run match, 432—Jacob Schaefer, Jr,, 1925; 
high average, 400—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1925; high 
grand average tournament, 57.14—Jacob Schaefer, 
Jr., 1925; high grand average match, 93.75—Jacob 
Schaefer, Jr., 1925; high run exhibition match, 
585—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1926; high grand aver- 
age 2400 pts, 120—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1926; high 
run exhibition, 684—Welker Cochran, 1926. 


14-1 BALKLINE 


1914, Willie Hoppe anes run 303; high grand 
average 25.75; high single average 40, 


5 in ie af 
e Hoppe—high run 248, 
“high grand average 42. No matches 


RED BALL BILLIARDS ~ 


_ BED BALL EC oEDE: 


‘Peterson, high run, 54; Charles C 
‘high single average, 5. 33. i 


‘CUSHION CAROM CHAMPION 
1933, Willie Hoppe; no tournament since. 


_ CUSHION ‘CAROM RECORDS 
gh Runs—Willie Hoppe ach 53; Charles 
eterson (exhibition), 

pnt Averages—Willie Hovpe, high eee 11.36; 
illie Hoppe, high grand average, 

NATIONAL POCKET BILLIARD ee 
_ 1948, Andrew Ponzi; 1949, James Caras; 1950, 
ying Crane; 1951, Joe Canton. 


NATIONAL THREE-CUSHION CHAMPIONS 


1934, Kinrey Matsuyama; 1948, Ezequiel Navarra. 
1949, Joe So pee 1950, Joe shel ent 1951, 


_Joe Chamaco. 


1924, Dave McAndless; 1925, Tadeo Suganuma: 
1925, Kamatare Suzuki; 1926, Kinrey Matsuyama. 


1910 E. W. Gardner 


- 1888, Eugene Carter: 1889, Frank C. Ives; 1890, 
Frank’ Maggioli; 1891, "Eugene Carter; 1891, *Frank 
2: Ives, No tournaments. since. 


NATIONAL 18-2 BALKLINE. CHAMPIONS 


ims Al. say lor, 1907, Albert Cutler; 1923, Chas. 
sersen. No tournaments since. 
, 162, Albert Cutler: high ane 40, 


eh 
& eel Cutler; high grand average, 26.67, Charles 
_ C. Peterson. 


JUNIOR CHAMPIONS 
18-2 Balkline Billiards 
1923-24, Tadeo Suganuma; 1924, Albert Cutler; 


o tournaments since. 

High Run, 18.5, Jean Bruno; high average, 42.85, 
Tadeo: Suganuma-Kinrey Matsuyama; grand aver- 
age, 21.05, Kinrey Matsuyama. 


AMATEUR BALKLINE CHAMPIONS 
18-2 Balkline 


1911 J. F. Poggenburg 
1 M. B 


1914 

1915 Nathan Hall 

1916 C. Huston 

1917 Dave McAndless 

1918 Percy Collins 

1919 C. Heddon 

1920 E. T. Appleby 

1921 Percy Collins 

1922 BE. T. Appleby, International champion 

1923 Percy Collins, National, 18-1 champion=sB. Ss. 


app eby 
1924 E. eg eat ete 


ppleb: 
1926- 1928 “Jobh Clinton 
1929 Percy Collins. Amateur Billiard Assn; M. Cc. 
Walgren, Amateur Billiard Assn.; E. T. Ap- 
pleby, Amateur Billiard Assn, 
Bee Perey poe 
1931 E. T. Appleby 
1932 Albert eet (Germany), World’s cham- 


= pion 
1933 no tournament 


1934-1936 Edmund Soussa 
1937-1940 Edmund Soussa 
RECORDS 
14-2 Balkline 
Sreteccs ai: high ufand’averaus, aot eB Single 
18-2 Balkline 


High run, 248, F. S. Appleby; high sing) 
average, 60,” John Clinton; high grand” average, 
18.57, John ‘Clinton. 


AMATEUR THREE-CUSHION CHAMPIONS 
1910 Pierre Maupone 
1911 Charles Morin 
1919 Arthur Newman 
1920 W. B. Huey 


NATIONAL 14-2 BALKLINE CHAMPIONS 


1931 Frank Fl J : 
1931-1935 Edward Lee 
1936 Edward Lee—World’s ‘amateur 


1937 A. Primeau : 3 
1938-1941 Gene Deardorff (challenge ge matched) 


1942-1946 Chet Vandenover (chall 


1946 bament Lee, Robert Lord (amateur club tour- 


1952 Edward Lee Sa 
1953 Edward Lee (tournament 
1954 Edward Lee 

WOMEN CHAMPIONS 
14-1 Pocket Billiards 
Professional—1932-39, Ruth Mi 
Amateur— 


Harvey; no tournament since. 


RECORDS 


Ruth Mec innis— eh run, 128 (4146 x 9 Ae . 
high run, 85 (5 x 10 table). 


INTERCOLLEGIATE BILLIARDS 


Five Man Teams—Straight Rail 
1942 Wisconsin 
1943 Florida 
1944 Cornell 
1945-1946 no play 
1947 St. Joseph's: College 
1948 Ohio State 
1949 Ohio State 
1950 no play. 
1951 Utah 
1952 Michigan Normal 
1953 Michigan 
1954 Cincinnati « 
1955 Utah Univ. 


Five Man Teams—Three Cushions 
1942 Buffalo 


1945-1946 no pl; 
1947 Florida pe. 


1955 Michigan State 


Five Man Teams—Pocket Billiards 
1942 Florida 


na 
1945-1946 no play 

1947 Michigan 

1948 Florida 

1949 Eastern Rentucky State 
1950 Ohio Stat 

1951 Notre Gane 


KEY SHOT INDIVIDUAL CHAMPIONS 
Straight Rail 


1942 David Vig, Wisconsin 
1943 R. McCloskey, Michigan 
1944 G. Neubert, Cornell 
1945-1946 no play 
1947 Thomas Hines, Wisconsin 
1948 Gordon Howe, Wisconsin 
1949 Thomas Hines, Wisconsin 
1950 no play 
1951 Conrad Roa, Michigan 
tena ees Seed comet 

erle Osborn. ichigan St 
1954 Bill Robbinson, Florida mae 
1955 Bob Blackham, Utah Univ. e 


Three Cushions 
1941 no tournament 
1942 Colomaio, Buffal 
1943 R. Matheny Florida 
1944 W. Rion, Florida 
1945-1946 no play 


eGinnis. We 
-1932-34, Gertrude McEvoy: 1935, Ruth ; 


Pee ae ie eee a wt ee 


itt ha 


4 
& 


i Michigan 
1952 Paul weldett, Winepuain 
HE Had pupae, Manatee 
\ » Blo} 
_ 1955 Bob Strange, ‘Michigan’ 


ES ys’ ‘Clu 
1951 Boys’ Club of New York 
1952 Boys’ Club of New York 
1953 Boys’ Club of Princeton, Ind 
1954 Boys’ Club of Princeton, Ind. | 
1955 Boys’ Club of New York (Tompkins 


_ Individual Champions—Senior 
947 Bill Gratzer, Bedford Boys’ Club, Bedford, 


1948 John Romano, Flatbush Boys’ Club, Brookl; 
1949 Donald Gratzer, Bedford (Ind.) Boys’ Clu! . 
1950 Jerry Tiernan, Flatbush Boys’ Club, Brook- _ 


1955 Rodney Boyd, Ohio State lyn, N. 4 3 
zs 1951 Salvatore Attardi, New York, N. Y. as 
ae PE aed BILLIARDS 1952 Gerald Piccirelli, Worcester, Mass. : 
-Fine e  prs Hade 1954 Barry Got iH fontaine Wy.) Boy’s C be 
a . - . Tha te 
Be ep maa pang {1955 John F. Scully,’ Madison Square Boys’ Club, 
: : : ; |] > New York, N. Y. ; : 


Bastern “Kehtuel tate 
‘Teachers Colleg sae snag Se) 


or e 
1950 Leroy Kinman, Eastern Kentucky State 
1951 Leroy Kinman, East Kentucky State 
1952 William Sims, Georgia ie \ 

1953 John Beaudette, Michigan State 

1954 Jay Mulvehal, Wyoming 


Junior ' fe 
1953 Purdue 1946-1947 Donald Gratzer, Bedford, Ind., Boys’ Club _ 
5 1954 Oregon State 1948 Anthony Venuto, Philadelphia, Pa. Sa 
R34 CO-ED KEY SHOT INDIVIDUAL CHAMPION 1949 Joseph Di Salvo, New York, N. Y. — oe 
: 1943 Mary Noonan, So. Dakota State 1950 Charles Santore, Hi-Boys’ Club, Philadelphia 
1944 Barbara Jackson, Colorado State Pa. - ie 
948 Jeanne Lynch, Rhode Island State 1951 Robert Legg, Princeton, Ind. . 
1952 Robert Legg, Princeton, Ind 4 


eek 


1 vie ae 
1949 Cora Libbey, Wisconsin : a 2a 

1953 Michael Doran, Flatbush Boys’ Club, Brook- 
1953 Joanne Skonning 


1950. no play 

1952 Sandra Bilsky, Purdue lyn, N. Y. ae 
‘ . Purdue 1954 Marvin Goldstein, Albany (N. Y.) Boys’ Club. 

1954 Jackie Slusher, Oregon State, tied with Lee||1955 Michael Doran, Flatbush Boys’ Club, Brook- 


McGary, Oregon. j lyn, N. Y. 
r 
° ° 5 a 
Playing Cards and Dice Chances ie, Be ip 
POKER HANDS (Four-Suit) DICE rf - 
an Nome eee Totals Probabilities on Two Dice 
n ossible gains ; 
Royal Flush.. .. 4 649,739 to 1 Total Cane cal 
Straight Flush 40 72,192 to 1 2 35 to 1 
Four of a kind 624 AST RAT RP elt te oe ink Steer xs Ss 
Full House. .... 3,744 693 to 1 1 
BEr ee 5,108 508 to 1 1 
Straight ...... 10,200 254 tol 5 
: eofakind 54,912 46 tol , 1 
Two Pairs ...._ 123,552 20 tol 5 
One Pair ...... 1,098,240 4 to 3 (1.37 to 1) 1 
Nothing ......1,302,540 1 tol 1 
5 Motale. 2,598,960 ' : a 
a BRIDGE a 
a Perfect hand—In dealing a hand of 13 cards Probabilities of Consecutive Winning Plays ae 
, _ from 52, the probability of drawing a perfect hand Wool Consee: By 7, 11 & 
2 —13 spades—is 1 in 635,013,559,600. - ra Wins ae Po ry it 
q One suit—Chances of drawing 13 cards of one| ™ nee 244 in 495 i 


suit are 1 in 158,758,389,900. 


PINOCHLE (AUCTION) 
Odds Against-Finding in ‘“‘Widow” of Three Cards 


Open Places Odds Against 
bee Pen ccint cciareptos wreisysloumeald savas ie: 5 tol 
OS Sas come 2 to 
Belsgele eo : ‘ 
tt Se .3 to ‘or 1 
Bicout Big *..2 to 1 for say Me 1,181 


“Table Tennis Championships in 1955 


- 25th NATIONAL OPEN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
- , Rochester, N. Y., Mar. 18-20 
Men’s Singles—Richard Miles, New York, N. Y. Mixed Doubles—Richard Miles, New York, N. Y., 
E tf es— ‘ erger, New and Mildred Shahian, Chicago, Il. 
; peewee eines Met. Lea ee Senior Doubles Tibor Hazi, Chevy Chase, Md., 
jior Singles—Tibor Hazi, Chevy Chase, Md. and Manire eher, Cleveland, 10. 
; Crear Singles —Bill Gunn, Mamaroneck, N. Y. Boys’ Singles—Norbert De Walle, Chicago, Ill. 
Men’s Doubles—Erwin Klein, Los Angeles, Calif., Junior Boys’ Singles—Erwin Klein, Los Angeles, 


on, England, Calif. ‘ 
Spd Richard (Berean pOeuberger and Peggy ides So as Singles—Sharlene Krizman, South 
end, Ind. 


Folke, New York, N. Y. 
WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Utrecht, Neth., Apr. 16-24 
if ingles—T. Tanaka, Japan. Women’s Doubles—Ella Zeller and Angelica 
swiaie real les—Angelica Rozeanu, Rumania, Pozeanu, Rumania. 
Women’s Singles—Angelica , + Mixed’ Doubles—Kalman Szepesi and Eva 
Men’s Doubles—Ivan Andreadis and Ladislav Koczian, Hungary. 
Stipek, Czechoslovakia. Swaythling Cup—Japan. 
= Corbillon Cup—Rumania. 
lish Open Championships, Wembley, England—Men’s Singles: Z. Dolinar, Yugoslavia. Women’s 
atories: Rosalind Rowe, England. Men’s Doubles: Ivan Andreadis and Ladislav Stipek, Czecho- 
slovakia. Women’s Doubles: Rosalind and Diane Rowe, England. Mixed Doubles: Aubrey Simons, 
England, and Helen Elliot, Scotland. Boys’ Doubles: Erwin Klein, Los Angeles, Calif, and B. 
Onnes, Netherlands. Girls’ Doubles: Joyce Fielder and Ann Hayden, England. Junior Mixed 
Doubles: Erwin Klein, Los Angeles, Calif. and Wendy Bates, Wales, Great Britain. 


Le ery eee oo Ai ee 


EASTERN INTERCOLLEGIATE LEAGUE 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 


L. Pts. i WwW. L. 
Princeton...... 11 -4 980 raz 13 10 
Columbia,...., 11 5 1098 1027 17 
Pennsylvania,.. 10 - 5 1042 982 19 6 
Dartmouth 9 5 924 847 18 
Cornell. 8 6 869 879 10 13 
Parva 3 ii s27 909 6 17 

arvard . ; 

MALE ooienbaras 3 11 8 1001 3 21 


ale 
Tncludes playoffs. 


YANKEE CONFERENCE 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 


Connecti + 5 X05 355 % 
anecticut.... ; 

Vermont...... 4 1 428 390 Zoos 
Massachusetts... 4 2 529 515 10 14 
Rhode Island... 5 3 736. 671 18 
Maine........ 1 7% 607 750 13 
New Hampshire 1 9 829 968 4 14 


ATLANTIC COAST CONFERENCE 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 


W. L. Pts. Op. WwW. L. 
N. Car. State. 12 2 1283 1086 28 
DUKO iin. css 11 8 1212 990 21 6 
Maryland. .... 10 4 923. 881 af 
Wake Forest... 8 6 1176 1121 16 10 
No. epee: 8 6 1124 1107 10 12 
Bote rv 9 1255 1255 16 12 
=e “Carotina. 2 12 970 1168 9 18 
mes pee 14 1020 1355 2~21 


Whelan GONFERENCE (Big Ten) 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 


z 
r 
o) 
2 
1s 


Towa...... ll” 3 1142 1047 ib Ges 
Tilinois.. . . 10 4 1174 1097 LG 225 
Minnesota, 10 4 1106 1022 15 °7 
Michigan State. 8 6 1095 1079 13 9 
ay WORtRTTL fad L238) STAT 12 10 
Michigan...... 5- 9 1084 1104 Lie 
Indiana....... 5 9 1076 1136 14 
Purdue. ro a ey 5 9 1069 1081 12 10 
Wisconsin..... 5 9 1007 1071 10 12 
Ohio State..... 4 10 1043 1165 10 12 


MISSOURI VALLEY 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 


W. L. Pts. Op. Wit L 
Tulse. <3. ea:. 8 2 648 621 ZY 20% 
St. Louis 2 759 720 20 8 
Okla, AGM.... 5 5 590 556 12-.13 
Wichita....... 4 6 6090 717 18 8 
Houston,... .. 3 7 707 736 15 10 
Detroit........ 2 8 716 760 15 il 
BIG SEVEN 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 
W. L, Pts. op Ww. L 
Colorado...... 1 885 792 16665 
Missouri. ..... 949 844 16° «OS 
Kansas State... 6 6 867 857 11 10 
Nebraska. . ; 6 6 845 844 8 12 
Kansas, . . Cie 5 7 821 869 11 10 
Iowa State... . 4 8 898 913 ll 9 
Oklahoma..... 1 ii 852 998 ee lrg 
MIDWESTERN 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 
W. L. Pts. Op. WwW. L. 
Cornell (lowa). 11 1 1019 826 16 4 
Carleton. ..... 10 2 871 755 166 «6 
Coen. mv ee SB C90. 78S 1B) oF 
Monmouth. ... 7 65 888 848 10 9 
Grinnell........ 5 6 846 871 12 8 
St. Olaf....... 5 6 793 796 9 9 
Lawrence...... Be TA TT2" 822 8 9 
REDO Siiess 2 10 745 885 2 16 
KMOK es sian. 1 11 801 940 2 i 
SOUTHEASTERN 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 
W. L. Pts. Op. We UL: 
Kentucky..... 12 2 1053 823 22, 
Alabama. ..... 8 1148 1002 19 5 
Vanderbilt..... 10 5 1114 1010 16 6 
ulane......,. 9 65 1000 942 14 6 
Tennessee 8 6 1113 1067 15 8 
Georgia. 8 8 1139 1258 9 16 
Georgia Tech 8 9 1187 1187 1 14 
uburn.,..... 6 9 1147 1188 ll 9 
Florida. 56 9 1016 1135 Il 11 
Mississippi. 5 10 1107 1129 8 15 
Louisiana State. 4 10 927 1034 6 17 
Mississ'pp’ St. 2 12 901 1077 7 16 


Sporting Events—Basketball Champions in 1955 
Basketball Champions in 1955 


_ a . Ae see + _ 


CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 


W. L. Pts 2 Ww. 

West Virginia. . 9 1 843 7 DA 6 

. Wash..... es 660 6 

Richmond..... 10 4 1142 1027 ig 10 

ash. .& 8 5 1036 927 15 13 

Mi # 8 900 1000 if ia 

Wm. & Mi 4 

Davidsom 4 6 669 761 7 12 

Mica $B 8 at 
Vi Tec! 

oe 0 10 554 842 0 15 


PACIFIC COAST CONFERENCE 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 
Northern Division 


5 102i 379 = 4 
*Oregon State.. 15 1 10 
Oregon Rete aeaee 8 957 — 923 i3 13 
Washington. . 7 91021 946 13_ 12 
Spee ge St: 5 11 919 1066 11 165 
St ararnatete 956 1060 8 18 
Southern Division 5 s 
Ww. Op. W.. rae 
i, Oc DOA sce kh oes ee 21 °3 
Stanford...... 846° 862 17 
So. California _ 7 $814 815 15° ii 
California... .. . 5 ee ( 888 9 16 
*Won ar amauatip playoff, 2 games to 0. 
SOUTHWEST 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 
WoL. Pert: Wares 
So. Methodist... 9 985 8 15 
Texas Christian 8 912 876 iy epies 4 
Arkansas...... 8 4 929 859 14 
Baylor. orcck an 7 5 953 889 13 10 
a Se 6 6 858 848 10 12 
PORAS, 2 ee wae 3 9 805 926 4 20 
TheRd A&M.. 1 il 748 926 4 20 
BORDER 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 
W. L. Pts. Op. WwW. L. 
W. Texas State. 9 3 999 874 14 6 
Texas Tech.... 9 3 1001 853 18 
Arizona State. . 8 4 973 960 8 13 
Texas Western. 8 4 864 814 13 8 
Hardin-Simmons 4 8 805 855 9 15 
Arizona....... 8 9 811 901 8 17 
N. Mexico A&M 1 11 722 918 6.13 
SKYLINE 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 
W. L. Pts. Op. W.>L. 
Wiha sea eine ase 13 1.1105 837 23 
Wyoming...... 9 5 910 792 1 9 
Utah State.. 9 5 971 944 14 
Brigham Young 9 65 1039 960 12 14 
Colo. A&M, 6 8 923 915 12° Wi 
Denver........ 4 10 1028 1013 9 14 
Montana...... 4 10 842 1091 12 13 
New Mexico 2 12 808 1074 7 16 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
W. L. Pts. Op. Ww. L. 
Idaho State.... 10 1 862 626 8 ewer 
Colorado West. 7 3 741 616 9 12 
Montana State. 7 -4 774 684 9 16 
Colorado State. 5 5 742 638 8 12 
Colorado Coll, . 1 9 6538 801 2 13 
Colorado Mines 1 9 544 836 1 16 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION (Professional) 
Eastern Division 
W. L. Pct. Pts. Op. 
SYTACUSOR As cha 43 29 .597 6557 6457 
See ie ES Hh 88 
OD oh tus é i 309 
Philadelphia .......... 33 39 (458 6712 6732 
Western Division 
W. L. Pct. Pts. O 
Fort Wayne ......... 43 29 .597 6652 6480 
Minneapolis.......... 40 32 556 6885 6801 
Rochester............ 29 43 403 6535. 6652 
ilwaukee.......... 26 46 .3861 6291 6510 


naa Gaak Geeoces aam 
fogied Meaneavel ge Meare art ” defeated Fort 
wpe SS Season Beosseton caer Philadelphia, 
1,631 points (average 22.7), ~ 

Field Goal Leader—Foust, 


(48.7%). Fort Wayne, 398 


ig RR oc gt 

Philadel- Okla.) 66, Luckett-Nix 
P : yofi—Ol: 
Calif.) 

J 


Leade =. 4 Bos' > 557. 
Most, Poin One jame—Johnston, 


| OTHER BASKETBALL RESULTS 


_ 18th National Invitation Tournament (final 
round), New York, N. Y., Mar. 19—Duquesne 70, 
‘Dayton 58. Third-place ’’ playoff—Cincinnati 96, 
St. Francis of Loretto (Pa.) 91. re 54 
National Collegiate A. A. Championship, Kan- 9th All-Stars, 
sas City, Mo., Mar. 19— San Francisco 77, La York, N. Y., Mar. 26—East 83, West 68. 
6 

Basketball Champions by Years 
National Invitation Tournament National Collegiate A. A. 


Winner Runner-up 


Se 
North Corot 40'S eames 


Winner Runner-up 


Rhode Island, 45...... 
Kentucky, 45...... ead 
deans New York Univ., 52... 
.|Loyola (Chicago), 47.,. 


Bradley, 61:... 


..|St. Louis, 65.... 
..|/San Francisco, 48..... 
0,..|City Coll., N. Y., 69 
.|Brigham-Young, 62 
La Salle. 75 Kansas, 80. 
Seton Hall, 58 .{St. ..||Indiana, 69 
Holy Cross, 71 x ..||La Salle, 92 
. Duquesne, 70. . San Francisco, 77 


fee vee 


Kentucky, 68 Be State, 
. |St. John’s, 63 
. | Kansas, 68 
..|Bradley, 76 


La Salle, 63 


Biddy Basketball Champions : 


Biddy basketball competition, with scaled down courts, equipment and shorter periods of play, is — 
open to boys up to 12 and girls up to 13. Local, regional and national tournaments are held‘annually — 
under jurisdiction of Biddy Basketball national headquarters, Scranton, Pa. National champions 


have been: 

é Winner Runner-up Winner Runner-up _ 
TOG rs c18 Jersey City, N. J.40)/Hazleton, Pa.....39}|/1954..... ae City, N. J.36|Hazleton, Pa.. -. 629) 
iV ES Re Peoria, Il....... 57| Norristown, Pa.. .54||/1955..,...|Jersey City, N. J.76|New Orleans, La.49 


Joe Louis and His Record in 71 Ring Contests 
(Exclusive of exhibition bouts during World War II) 

Joe Louis (Joseph Barrow), who held the world heavyweight boxing championship longer than any ; 
other fighter (11 years 8 months 7 days), announced March 1, 1949 his undefeated retirement from — 
the ring after 25 successful defenses of the title and joined the International Boxing Club, a boxing © 
promotion organization, but fought a number of bouts in 1950 and 1951 in an unsuccessful comeback 
attempt. He was born near Lexington, Ala., May 13, 1914. , 
Rounds 


Jack Krack oh x Gomes ies 
Jul 4—Jac acken, cago......K.O. = 
Suly 11—Willie Davies, Chicago K.O. 3 ree peal Benny Lewis, New York.K.O. 1 
July 29—Larry Udell, Chicago, K.O. 2 I ’ .... K.Ow 
13—Jack Kranz, Chicago Won 6 June 28—Tony Galento, New York....K.O. 4 
= aoe, 27—Buck Everett Chie ; KO! 2 || Sept. 20—Bob Pastor, Detroit... K.O. 1 
Sept. 1J—Alex Borchuk, Detroit... ...K.O. 4 1940 . 
a+ Sept. 26—Adolph Wiater, Chicago.....Won 10 |] reb, 9—Arturo Godoy, New York....Won 15 
E Oct. 24—Art Sykes, Chicago. ........ 0. 8 || Mar. 29—Johnny Paychek, New York. K.O. 2" 
Oct. 30—Jack O’Dowd, Detroit.......K.O. - June 20—Arturo Godoy, New York... .K.O. 8 
! Nov. 14—Stanley Foreda, Chicago. ...5-0- 3 || Dec 16—Al McCoy, Boston.......... K.o. 6 
i rst ee ticnage, onlcage......220,°. 8 1941 
: 138 ey, PRL aumen entoia ee! 
tf : , Detroit......Won 10 || Feb. us Dorazio, phia...K.O. ; 
! Jan. 4—Batey Forront ttepureh, 211k. 10 || Mar. 21—Abe Simon, Detroit.........K-0. 18 
: 28—Lee Ramage, ‘Angeles... .K.O 2|| Apr. 8—Tony Musto, St. Louis ‘KO. 9 
x Hee eed Barry San Francisco... .K.O. 3|| May 23—Buddy Baer, Washington,...Won* |7 
: Mat. (1 Red Brown, Detroit.......Won 10|] June 18—Billy Conn, New York. ..... K.O. 13 
- Apr. 12—Roy Lazer, Ghicago..... oO. 3 || Sept. 29—Lou Nova, New York.......K.O. 6 
; Abr. 22—Biff Benton, Dayton, 0 2 194 
Apr. Bi amoce toe Flint, Mich. K : Jan. 9—Buddy Baer, New York..... KO. 1 
Mey = F—Genestanton,K’l'm’z00, Mich: K.O. 3 || Mar. 27—Abe Simon, New York......K.O. 6 
3 June 25—Primo Carnera, New York...K.O. 6 1946 
oy Aug. Avaric ey Eye eee JOOFS K.O. 4|| June 19—Billy Conn, New York... ...K.O. 8 
Sept, ?3—Paulino Uzcudun, N. ¥-01(KO. 4|| Sept. 18—Tami seer. York. .K,O. “al 
1936 
'—Charley Retzlaff, Chicago....K.O. Dee. 65—Joe Walcott, New York.....Won 15 
an 19 Max Schmeling. ‘New ac 4 = by a 1948 
arkey, ew see DUD 
gue 35 Al Ettore, ‘Philadelphia. deicfé oles Os 5 || June 25—Joe Walcott, New York..... K.O. 11 
ict. 9—Jorge Brescia, New rs ae 13-0. ‘ 1950 
(Dig ae igri ap akgmamm me aa Sept. 27—Ezzard Charles, New York. Lost 15 
1937 Nov. 29—Cesar Brion, Chicago....... Won 10 
Jan. Lae ees ee ee me, oe ca ‘Shi 
‘an. 7— Bo! or, New YorE..... % 
. Feb. 17—Natie Brown, Kansas City..:K-O. 4]| san, 3 Freddie Beshore, Detroit....T.K.0. 4 
June 22—James J. Braddock, Chicago. KO. Feb. 7—Omelio Agramonte, Miami../Won — 10 
‘Aug. 30—Tommy Farr, New York....Won 15)) men. 23—Andy Walker, San Francisco.K.O. 10 
a bow von...” || MBE 1g—ve’sevoll, New Yorks.) -s.kO. 8 
Ww ork... .N.U. une « ep Old, NCW XOPK...... OU, 
¥en. scp pe a Me 5 Chi O....+K.O. 5 || Aug. 1—Cesar Brion, San Francisco. .Won 10 
es aoa ling, New Vork K.O. 1 Aug 15—Jimmy Bivins, Baltimore....Won 10 
| eel Ba rk Oct 26—Rocky Marciano, New York.. TKO by 8 


cei 
*Baer disqualified end of seventh round. 


Recapitulation—Bouts, 71; knockouts (including TKO’s) 54; won by decision, 


2; lost by decision, 1. 


14; knocked out by, 


‘ 
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Sporting Events—Boxing Champions by Classes, Years 
Boxing Champions by Classes 


as ee ee ee hh ae 
- 4 A ; 


Source; National Boxing Association; New York State Athletic Commission; as of Nov. 1, 1955 
: National Boxing 
Association 


New York State 
Athletic Commission 


Heavyweight Rocky Marciano 
Light-Heavyweight (175 lbs.)..... re Archie Moore 
Middleweight (160 lbs.).... Carl (Bobo) Olson Carl (Bobo) Olson 
Welterweight (147 lbs.).. Carmen Basilio a i, aan 
Lightweight: (135 Ibs.) Bud Smith a 
Featherweight (126 Ibs.). Sandy Saddler Sani wd romeo 
Bantamweight (118 lbs.) Raul Macias Ro 


Flyweight (112 lbs.)............5..- 


Pascual Perez 


Pascual Perez 


Ring Champions by Years 


HEAVY WEIGHTS 
1882-1892 John L. Sullivan (A) 
1892-1897 James J. Corbett (B) 
1897-1899 


1899-1905 James He igs (Cc) 


Jess Willard 
Jack Dempsey 
Gene Tunney* 
Vacant 

Max Schmeling 
1932 Jack Sharkey 
1933 Primo Carnera 


1937-1949 Joe Louis* 

Ezzard Charles (D) 
1952-1955 Rox was i 

952= ocky Marciano 

A) London Prize Ring (bare knuckle champion). 

{ First Marquis of Queensbury Champion. 

(C) Jeffries. abandoned the title (1905) and des- 
ignated Marvin Hart and Jack Root as logical con- 
tenders and agreed to referee a fight between them, 
the winner to be declared champion. Hart defeated 
Root in 12 rounds (1905) and in turn was defeated 
by Tommy Burns (1906) who immediately laid 
claim to the title. Jack Johnson defeated Burns 
(1908) and was recognized as champion. He clinched 
the title by defeating Jeffries in an attempted come- 
back (1910). 

(D) Ezzard Charles gained universal recognition 
by defeating Joe Louis who attempted comeback 
in 1950. (Charles’ 1949 defeat of Joe Walcott had 
earned only N.B.A, recognition.) 

*Abandoned title. 


LIGHT HEAVYWEIGHTS 


1903 Jack Root, George Gardner 
1903-1905 Bob Fitzsimmons 


1905-1912 Philadelphia Jack O’Brien* 

1912-1916 Jack Dillon 

1916-1920 Battling Levinsky 

1920-1922 Georges Carpentier 

1922 Gene Tunney (outpointed Levinsky and 
gained American title) 

1922 Harry Greb (outpointed Tunney for 
American title) 

1923 Battling Siki (knocked out Carpentier 
for world title) 


Gene Tunney* (outpointed Greb 

Mike eee (outpointed Siki for 
world title 

Paul Berlenbach (outpointed McTigue) 

Jack Delaney* (outpointed Berlenbach) 

Tommy Loughran* (outpointed Mc- 
Tigue) 

Maxey Rosenbloom (outpointed Jimmy 
Slattery, recognized as champion by 
the New York State Athletic Commis- 
sion. National Boxing Association 
vacated Rosenbloom’s title) 

1984-1935 Bob (outpointed Rosenbloom, 

recognized in New York as champion) 

1935-1939 John Henry Lewis* 

1939-1940 Melio Bettina (defeated Jack Fox in 
elimination tournament to gain title 
vacated by Lewis) 

Billy Conn* 

Anton Christorforidis (won N. B, A. 
elimination tourney for title) 

Gus Lesnevich, Freddie Mills. 

Freddie Mills 

1950-1952 Joey Maxim 

1953-1955 Archie Moore 
*Abandoned title. 


MIDDLEWEIGHTS 

Jack ‘‘Nonpareil’’ Dempsey 

Bob Fitzsimmons* 

Tommy Ryan* 

Stanley Ketchel, Billy Papke 

Stanley Ketchel 

Claimed by Billy Papke, Frank Klaus, 
Mike Gibbons, Ed McGoorty and 
George Chip 


1923 
1923-1925 


1925 

1926-1927 
1927-1929 
1930-1934 


1939-1941 
1941 


1941-1949 
1949-1950 


1884-1891 
1891-1897 
1897-1907 
1907-1908 
1908-1910 
1911-1913 


1914-1917 Al McCoy 
J Teeny Wilee 
0} ilson 
Harry Greb 
Tiger Flowers, Mickey Walker 
Mickey Walker* 
Gorilla Jones (A), Ben Jeby (A) 
Marcel Thil (B 


1926 
1926-1931 
1931-1932 
1932-1937 
1933 Vince 
1934 

1935 
1936-1937 
1938 Solly Krieger (NBA), 
Fred Apostoli (New York) 
Al Hostak (NBA) 

Fred Apostoli (New York), 

Garcia (New York) 


1939-1940 
1939 Ceferino 


1940 ony Sige (NBA), Ken Overlin (New 
or 

1941 Tony Zale (NBA), Billy Soose (New 
York)* 

1942-1947 Tony Zale 

1947-1948 Rocky Graziano 

1948 Tony Zale, Marcel Cerdan 

1949 Marcel Cerdan, Jake LaMotta 

1950 Loe Saiotenrs Ray Robinson (Penna, 
only 

1951 Ray Robinson (universal); Randy 

Turpin; Ray Robinson 
1952 Ray Robinson* 
1953-1955 Carl (Bobo) Olson 


(A) Walker retired in 1931 and Gorilla Jones 
won an N.B.A. tourney to select a new champion, 
while Ben Jeby won a similar tourney of the New 
York Boxing Commission to name a New York 
champion. (B) Jones lost on a foul to Marcel Thil 
in Paris and the N.B.A. title passed to Thil. In the 
period 1932-1937, the New York title changed hands 
several times. Lou Brouillard knocked out Jeby and 
Was recognized as champion. Vince Dundee beat 
Brouillard and the title passed to him until he 
lost it in 1934 to Teddy Yarosz. Yarosz was defeated 
the next year by Babe Risko who was defeated 
by Freddie Steele in 1936, Steele becoming New 
York champion. Thil came to New York and was 
defeated by Fred Apostoli, but the championship 
was not at stake, Apostoli and Thil having been 
forced to sign an agreement to that effect before 
the New York Commission would sanction the bout, 
Apostoli did not claim the title. Meanwhile, Steele 
had defeated Risko and was recognized by the 
N.B.A. as champion. He held the title until de- 
feated by Al Hostak in 1938 

*Abandoned title. 


WELTERWEIGHTS 
1892 Danny Needham, Mysterious Billy Smith 
1892-1894 Mysterious Billy Smith a 
1894-1896 Tommy Ryan 
1896 Kid McCoy (outgrew class) 
1900 Mysterious Billy Smith, Rube Ferns, 
t sggg MAE MONEE mabe F 

atty Matthews, Rui r 
1901-1904 Joe Walcott ey 
1904-1906 


Dixie Kid, Joe Walcott, Hone 

Mike Sullivan (A) 4 7 Meus 
Vacant 

Ted Lewis, Jack Britton 

Jack Britton 

Mickey Walker 


1907-1911 
1911-1915 
1915-1919 
1919-1922 
age 


26 Pete Latzo 

1927-1929 Joe Dundee 

GES FEN, suck om cu 
‘ackie Fie ac om: 

1931 FE Prseuiey e ee 
reeman, ompson, 

1932 Jackie Fields R ie basics 

1933 Young Corbett, Jimmy McLarnin 

vee perngy hee eae McLarnin 
mm cLar: 

1936-1938 Barney Ross ee O88 

1938-1939 Henry Armstrong 

1940 Fritz Zivic 

1346-1947 Matty Seene 
arty. Servo*; Ray Ri Si 

1947-1950 Ray Robinson ¥ Robina? 


oa 


is 


Tah a oo 
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1951 Ray Ro ; Johnny |}1940-1941 Harry 
Bratton (NBA); Kid Gavilan (B) sie bald, Chalky Wright 


1952-1954 Kid Gavilan 
1954-1955 Johnny Saxton 
1 Tony De Marco; Carmen Basilio 


955 

iy Sullivan outgrew class and the title was 
claimed by Jimmy Gardner, Jimmy Clabby, Ray 
Bronson, Clarence Ferns, Mike Gibbons, Kid 
Graves, Mike Glover, Ted Lewis and Jack Britton, 
none of whom was recognized until Lewis estab- 
lished his claim in 1915. 

(B) Robinson gained the title by defeating Tom- 
my Bell, only contender willing to meet him. in 
an elimination agreed to by the New York Com- 
mission and the N.B.A. Both bodies claimed 
Robinson waived his title when he won the mid- 
dleweight crown from Jake LaMotta in 1951. Kid 
Gavilan defeated Johnny Bratton in an_elimina- 
tion to find successor acceptable to New York and 


e N.B.A. 

*Abandoned title. 
1885-1896 Jack Mcaulime* (American champl 

EX c. e erican cham) 

1896-1899 Kid Lavigne pion 
Frank Erne 
Joe Gans 
1908-1910 Battling Nelson 
1910-1912 Ad Wolgast 
1912-1914 


1917-1924 Benny Leonard* 
5 Jimmy Goodrich, Rocky Kansas 
1926-1930 Sammy Mandell 
30 Al Singer, Tony Canzoneri 
1930-1933. ‘Tony Canzoneri ; 
1933-1935 Barney Ross* 
1935 Tony Canzoneri 
1936 Tony Canzoneri, Lou Ambers 
1937 Lou Ambers 
1938 Henry Armstrong 
1939 Lou Ambers 
1940 Lew Jenkins 
1941-1943 Sammy Angott 
1943 Beau Jack (New York), Bob Montgom- 
‘ ery, Beau Jack 
1944 Bob Montgomery (New_York), Wesley 
Mouzon (New York), Bob Montgomery 
(New York) 
1944 S. Angoit (NBA), J. Zurita (NBA) 
1945-1951 Ike Williams (NBA; later universal) 
1951-1952 James Carter 
1952 Lauro Salas, James Carter 


James Carter 

Paddy De Marco; James Carter 

1955 James Carter; Bud Smith 
*Abandoned title. 


FEATHERWEIGHTS 
Géorge Dixon (A) 
Terry McGovern 
Young Corbett 
Tommy Sullivan 
Abe Attell 
Johnny Kilbane 
1923 Johnny Kilbane, Eugene Criqui, Johnny 

Dundee 
1923-1925 Johnny Dundee 
1925-1927 Kid Kaplan* 
1927-1928 


Benny Bass 
1928 Tony Canzoneri, Andre Routis 
1929-1932 
1932-1934 


C. Battalino* a f 
Tommy Paul (NBA), Freddie Miller 

1934-1936 

1936-1937 


(NBA) 
Freddie Miller 
1937 
1938-1940 


5) 
1953-1954 
1954 


1892-1900 
1900-1901 


Petey Sarron 
P. Sarron, Henry Armstrong* 
Joey Archibald (B) 


Willie Pep 
19sg-1984 Tnterim champion: Percy B 
i ampion: Percy Bas: 
Sandy ‘Saddler n ack 


disputed. 
ter Pete Scalzo knocked out Archibald 


Th 
1938-1941; Richard Lemos, 1941; Jackie Wilson, 
1941-1943; Jackie Callura, 1943; Phil Terranova, 
1943-1944: Sal Bartolo, 1944-1946. 
*Abandoned title. 


BANTAMWEIGHTS 
George Dixon* 
Vacant 


1890-1892 
1892-1894 
1894-1899 Jimmy Barry* 
1899-1900 ‘Terry McGovern* 
1901-1902 Harry Harris* 
1902-1903 Harry Forbes 
1903-1904 Frankie Neil 
1904 Joe Bowker*, Digger Stanley (Eng.), 
Jimmy Walsh (U.S.) 
Jimmy Walsh* 
Vacant 
Johnny Coulon 
1914-1917 Kid Williams 
1917-1920 Pete Herman 
1920-1921 Joe Lynch 
1921 Pete Herman, Johnny Buff 
1922 Johnny Buff, Joe Lynch 
1922-1924 Joe Lynch 
1924 Abe Goldstein, Eddie Martin 
1925 Eddie Martin, Charley (Phil) Rosenberg 
Charley (Phil) Rosenberg 
Bud Taylor* (NBA only) 
1929-1935 Al Brown 
1935-1936 Baltazar Sangchili 
1936 Tony Marino, Sixto Escobar 
1937 Sixto Escobar, Harry Jefira 
1938-1940 Sixto Escobar* 
1940-1942 Lou Salica 
1942-1947 Manuel Ortiz 
1947 Harold Dade, Manuel Ortiz. 
1948-1950 Manuel Ortiz 
1950-1952 Vic Toweel 
952 Vic Toweel, Jimmy Carruthers 
Jimmy Carruthers* 
Robert Cohen (NBA) 
1955 Raul Macias (NBA); Robert Cohen 
(New York and World Committee) 
*Abandoned title. 
FLYWEIGHTS 
1916-1923 Jimmy Wilde 
1923-1925 Pancho Villa 
1925-1927 Fidel La Barba* 
1927-1930 Izzy Schwartz (New York only) 
1930 Midget Wolgast (New York); Frankie 
Genaro (NBA) 
1931-1932 Young Perez (defeated Frankie Genaro) 
1932-1935 Jackie Brown 
1935-1938 Benny Lynch* 
1939-1941 Peter Kane* 
1941-1943 Vacant 
1943-1947 Jackie Patterson 
1947-1950 Rinty Monaghan* 
1950-1952 Dado Marino 
1952-1954 Yoshio Shirai 
1954-1955 Pascual Perez 
*Abandoned title. 


1905-1907 
1907-1910 
1910-1914 


Edward J. Neil Memorial Trophy (Boxing) 


rd J. Neil Memorial Trophy is awarded annually 
otek to done the most for boxing in the ] ¢ 
Neil, an Associated Press sports writer killed in the line of duty in 1938 


New York to the one who has 
to the memory of Edward J. 
while covering the Spanish revolution. 


1938—Jack Dempsey, former heavyweight cham- 


P05 39—Billy Conn, light heavyweight champion. 
1940—Henry Armstrong, former featherweight, 

lightweight and welterweight champion. 
1941—Joe Louis, heavyweight champion. 
1942—Barney Ross, former lightweight cham- 


n. 
Pie5d3—4,019 boxers in the Armed Services and 
those yet to take up arms. 

1944—-Benny Leonard, former world lightweight 
champion. Special award voted Maj. Gen. John 
J. Pheian, chairman of the New York State Ath- 
letic Commission, for ‘‘long and meritorious ser- 


ng. 
4 . Walker, sponsor of the Walker 
law-in 1920 for the restoration of legalized boxing 


middleweight champion. A 
special award was voted to Mike Jacohs, promoter, 
for outstanding service to boxing. 

1947—Gus Lesnevich, light heavyweight cham- 


by the Boxing Writers’ Association of 
preceding year. The plaque is dedicated 


pion. James J. Walker Award voted to James A. 
Farley, former chairman of the New York State 
Athletic Commission, for long service to boxing. 

1948—Ike Williams, world lightweight champion. 
James J. Walker Memorial Award voted to Dan 
Morgan, former manager. 

1949—Ezzard Charles, 
James J. Walker Memorial Award: Abe J. Greene, 
Commissioner of National Boxing Association. 

1950—Sugar Ray Robinson, welterweight cham- 
pion. James J. Walker Award: Wilbur Wood, 
sports editor. 

1951—Jersey Joe Walcott, heavyweight champion. 
James J. Walker Memorial Award: Col. Edward 
P. F. Eagan, former chairman, New York State 
Athletic Commission. 

1952—Rocky Marciano, heavyweight champion. 

1953—Kid Gavilan, welterweight champion. 
James J. Walker Memorial Award: Dr. Vincent 
A. Nardiello, ring physician. 

1954—Carl (Bobo) Olson, middleweight cham- 
pion. James J. Walker Memorial Award: James J. 
Braddock, former heavyweight champion. 


heavyweight champion. 
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Date 
1954 
Dec. 14 
*Dec. 15 
Dec. 17 
Dee. 27 
Dec. 28 
Dec. 29 
1955 
Jan. 1 
Jan. 3 
Jan. 5 
Jan. 7 
Jan. 10 
Jan. 12 
Jan. 14 
Jan. 15 
Jan. 17 
Jan. 17 
Jan. 18 
Jan. 19 
Jan, 20 
Jan. 21 
Jan, 24 
Jan, 25 
Jan. 26 
Jan, 28 
Jan, 31 
Feb. 4 
Feb. 7 
Feb. 7 
Feb. 8 
Feb. 9 
Feb. 11 
Feb. 11 
Feb. 15 
Feb. 16 
Feb. 18 
Feb. 23 
*Feb. 25 
Feb. 28 
Feb. 28 
Mar. 1 
Mar. 2 
Mar. 4 
Mar. 7 
Mar. 7 
Mar. 8 
Mar. 8 
*Mar. 9 
Mar. 11 
Mar. 11 
Mar. 14 
Mar. 14 
Mar. 15 
Mar. 16 
Mar. 17 
Mar. 18 
Mar, 22 
Mar. 22 
Mar. 23 
Mar. 25 
Mar, 28 
Mar. 29 
Mar. 29 
Apr. 1 
*Apr. 1 
Apr. 4 
Apr. 4 
Apr. 5 
Apr. 8 
Apr. 11 
Apr. 13 
Apr. 13 
Apr. 14 
Apr. 15 
Apr. 18 
Apr. 19 
Apr. 19 
Apr. 20 
Apr. 21 
Apr. 22 
Apr. 24 
Apr. 25 
Apr. 25 
Apr. 26 
Apr. 27 
Apr. 29 
May 2 
May 4 
May 6 
May 10 
May 11 
May 12 
May 13 
*May 16 
May 16 
May 17 
May 18 
May 20 


Sporting Events—Major Professional Boxing Bouts in 1955 
Major Professional Boxing Bouts in 1955 


(Dec. 14, 1954—Oct. 19, 1955) 


* 
Winner, weight 


Durando, 1604.....|Jesse Turner, 159........- 10 
Bobo Olson, 159%4......-.- TKO-11 
Bob Baker, 211.........-|Coley Wallace, 201}¢..... D-10 
Cesar Brion, 203.......-. .|D-10 
Peter Mueller, 158........ KO-7... 
Paul Andrews, 18014......|Billy Smith, 175........-. TK 
as, a .|D-10 
Gi tarnen, 15 -|D-10 
Ray Pannen. 159: -|KO-6 
Floy d Patterson, 166. .|TRKO-5 
Bobby Bell, 12636........|Rudy Garcia, 128..0...... D-10 
Castellani, 159%. ..|Holly Mims, 155%. ...-... D-12 
Duilio Loi, 139% .......-|Glen Flanagan, 138....... D-1e 
d-Joe Miceli, 14944....... 7|D-10 
Sandy Saddler, 131....... .|KO-4 
Floyd Patterson, 168......{Don Grant, 16634........ TKO-5 
Rex Layne, 209..........|Kirby Seals, 199........-. KO-6 
Ralph Jones, 159.........|Ray Robinson, 159....... D-1i0. 
Beau Jack, 147...........|/Eddie Green, 159......... D-10 
Carmen Basilio, 152......|Pete Mueller, 157........ D-10 
Paddy Young, 168%....../Tony Johnson, 170......- TKO-5 
ino Valdes, 212.........|Jack Flood, 204.......... KO-7 
Joey Giardello, 162......./Al Andrews, 159.......... D-10 
George Johnson, 154 aes D-10 
Seraphin Ferrer, 136 .|K 
Kid Gavilan, 15234 .|D-10 
Holly Mims, 15 D-10 
Chico Vegar, Joey Klein, 149 .|D-10 
Bobb; .|Joey De John, 69. .|TKO-9 
Bob .|KO-2 
d-J: .|D-10. 
Harold Johnson, 175. -|KO. 
Joey eee. 161%4..... ace .|TKO-8 
Bobo Olson, .-|Ralph ( Tiger) Jones. .|D-10 
Ezzard Caation 19144....|Charley Norkus, 19514". D-10 
Hector Constance, 149... .|/Kid Gavilan, 154%....... D-10 
Sandy Saddler, 12444.....|Teddy Davis, 126........ D-15 
Bob Baker, 21444........|Rex Layne, 20634........ D-10 
Charles Humez, 162......|Pierre Langlois, 162....... TKO-5 
Joey Giardello, 158%4.....|/Pete Mueller, 156........ O-2 
Julio Mederos, 19549.....|/Roland LaStarza, 189... .. KO-5 
Chico Vejar, 152........./Billy Graham, 148%4...... D-10 
Ronnie Delaney, Me: .|D-10 
Gil Turner, 155. ..|/Joe Miceli, 147.5. see. TKO-8 
‘Tommy Jackson, ‘195. ....|/Roy Thomas, 180......... TKO-5 
Dai Dower, lil.......... 4% |D-15 
Raul (Raton) Macias Agee Chamrern Songkitrat, riehes TKO-11 
Frankie Ryff, 140. -|Danny Jo Perez, 13934... .|D-10 


Gerhard Hecht........... 
Nate Brooks, 125......... Tv 
Ralph Dupas, 139. ....... Kenny Lane, 138......... 
Tommy Jackson, 197. -|Chuck Saucer, 188. . 
Bobby Dykes, 161. Kid Gavilan, 1524_...... 
Del Flanagan, 15214 °. 
Carmelo Costa, 1604. 
Bob Satterfield, 18134. 
Willie Pep, 130....... 
Willie Pastrano, 164. . 
Bob Baker, 20944 ...... + 
Paddy DeMarco, 140%4.. 
Sugar Ray Robinson, 162... 
Bobby_Dykes, riers TORS 
Chico Vejar, 154%....... 
Tony De Marco, 145 ER RA 
le Purner, TSE ooo. haves 
Tommy Jackson, 199..... 
Sandy Saddler, 1293¢..... 
Ralph Jones, 158......... 
Danny Giovanelli, 150. 
Bobo Olson, 169.......... 
Pascual Perez, 108........ 
Ray Robinson, 163....... 
Holly Mims, 157% 
Milo Savage, 159% 
Joe Lindsay, 1864 


Kenny Davis, 12934 
George Johnson, 155 exstsstip ce 
.|Chris Christensen, 143. | |. 


Rex Layne bog... 1... ] Willie Jackson, 180...) .: TKO-1 
Orlando Zulueta, 137%... .|Jimmy Carter, 1873... .-. D-10 
Joe Miceli, 151........... -|D-10 
d-Willie Pastrano, 166... .|d-Willie Troy, 160%4...... D-10 
Percy Bassett, 131......../Seraphin Ferrer, 136...... 'TKO-10 
Rocky Castellani, 15944.. 10 


Lulu Perez, 128...... 
Randy Turpin, 171% 3 
John Holman, 20034 -|Ezzard Charles, 193%... . 
Chico Vejar, 14914. . : * 
Archie Moore, 196 % i 
y Robinson, 163% is 
Julio Mederos, 1934¢ ahsintoie 
Paul Andrews, 185%4...... 
Archie McBride, 185...... 
Raul Macias, 12114......: 
Eduardo Lausse, 157%... 
Rocky Marciano, 189..... 
Paddy DeMarco, 140..... 
Ralph Dupas, 137% MRegae. 
Willie Pep, 128% ......... 
d-Gil Turner, 15414 


Frankie 37 34 
Gil Cadilli, 126% 
d-Ramon Fuentes, 153%... 


Milwaukee, 
Miami, Fla. 


Detroit, Mic 

Madison Sanaed Garden 

Eastern Par Arena, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cleveland. Ohio 

Miami Beach, Fla. 


- [Miami, Fla. 


Boston, phe 
Eastern Parkway Arena 
Salt — ‘She Utah 
Chicago, Ill. 

Gotumnising S.C. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Eastern Shige gt pee 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Paris, France 

Madison Square Garden 
St. Nicholas Arena, N. 


Baltimore, Md. 

Boston, Mass. 

Madison Square Garden 
Miami Beach, Fla. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Madison Square Garden 
Miami Beach, Fla. 
Madison Square Garden 
Eastern Parkway Arena 
Paris, France 
cee Wis. 

Miami, 

Maniegn Scuare Garden 
St. Nicholas Arena 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Madison Square Garden 
Miami Beach, Fla. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Chicago, Il. 

Madison Square Garden 
St. Nicholas Arena 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Miami Beach, Fla, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Boston, Mass. 

‘astern Parkway Arena 
St. Nicholas Arena 
Butte, Mont. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Eastern Parkway Arena 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Buenos Aires, "ATE. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


-| New Orleans, La. 
St. Nicholas jArena, N. ¥. C. 


¥. C. 


St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. C. 


Miami Beach, Fla, 
Salt Lake City, , tah 


ce 
St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. C, 


Eastern Parkway Areno, 
London, England 
Miami ea 


San _ Francisco, Calif. 


St. Nicholas Arena, N, Y, Cc 


New Orleans, La. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Madison Square Garden 


Sporting Events—Pro Bouts; Rifle and Pistol Championships 
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Date Winner, weight Loser, weigh Round Site 
May 23 |Virgil Akins, 145......... Joe Miceli, AAS eee cm eek KO-1 |St. Ni 
May 24 |Joey Lopes, TRgUeEL Le ee San ih Ban id ee D-10 Sastaaab nice oat” NY. be 
May 25 |Holly Mims, 154%....... Charley an ae ntesprlend D-10 St. Louis, Mo. 
may a ee os En aot Fie} yan cp aire ae LG cSisca Aa K Tokyo, Japan 
elo Costa, 1294%4..... lu Perez, 12637 2... 6.5: D-10 i 
*May 27 |Ray Famechon, 125...... illy Kelly, 1258 Sucushae aves D-15 Devin Is Ss rh Garden 
June 1 /|Willie Pep, 129........... ieey Cam 120) 225. Antaes 'TKO-4 |Boston, Mass. 
,june 8 |Ezzard arles, 195 JO) H LOD, tree 10 Cincinnati, Ohio 
June 10 |Carmen Basilio, 1454 ‘Ton eMarco, 144% TKO-12 |Syracuse, N. 
June 14 |Willie Pep, 128%......... ickey Mars, 126........ TKO-7 Mi Beach, Fla. 
June 15 |Billy Peacock............ Maclast oc. nk ite tn KO-3 |Los Angeles, Calif. 
June 17 Ralph Jones, 155%....... Ernie Durando, 161...... TKO-6 |Madison Sauare Garden 
FINS 3b (RRM Sone tds JGSBE BEN once wove. JR (Bueamlag ARIE, © 
Es. es ea eta arl (Bobo: 
June 24.|Vince Martinez, 15114... ||Ghico Varona, 156... eT etG > |serecdsec ke ae ee 


June 27 |Tommy Jackson, jgteS 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. C. 


June 28 |Willie pipe) 176 axim. D-10 New Orleans, La. 
June 28 |Harold Carter, 190 ~, \Joey. Mederos, 199 D-10 Miami Beach, Fla. 
*June 29 | Wallace (Bud) Smith, 134.|Jimmy Carter, 134} D-15 Boston, Mass, 
July 4 |Milo Savage, 161......... Sammy Walker, 156 D-10 St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. ©, 
July 6 |Floyd Batterson 170%%....|/Archie McBride, 18614 KO-7 cay Square Garden 
July 8 |Sandy Saddler, isl% ees Shigeji Kaneko, 128... |. TKO-6 0, Japan 
July 12 |Willie reps eS ns Hector sete 127%. .|D-10 Bridgeport, Conn, 
say AG Ezzard eas ss 493, Ret cae oe regen Tint tak 18 tag: aan cere yes 

Ramon Fuentes, 151...... ector eee) .-|D- Madison Square Garden 
July 21 |Flash Elorde, 129%...... Sandy Saddler, 129%..... D-10 Manila, 5 


July 22 |Sugar Ray Robinson, 159% |Rocky Castellani, 160. Fen 


San Francisco, Calif. 


July 25 |Gene Poirier, 147...:..... anny Jo Perez, 147...... D-10 St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y.C 
July 27 |Willie Pastrano, 175% Chuck Spieser, 17134.:.../D-10 Chicago, Ill 

ug. 2 |Chico Vejar, 149......... Vic Cardell, 148.......... D-10 Hartford, Conn. 
Aug. 1 |Bobby Boyd, 157%....... Tony ‘Anthony, IGUSL-. oo KO-3 St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y¥. C. 
Aug. 3 |Tommy Jackson, 191% ...|Ezzard he Ta 191%....|D-10 Syracuse, N. Y. 
Aug. 8 |Virgil Akins, 146......... Isaac Logart, 14434....... D-10 St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. C. 
Aug. 10 |Carmen Basilio, 150...... Italo Scortichini, 154 Sete D-10 Madison Square Garden 
Aug. 17 |Bob Satterfield, 183...... Nino Valdes, 215.......-. D-10 Chicago, Il. 
Aug. 26 |Carl (Bobo) Olson, 166....|Joey Giambra, 161... .... D-10 San Francisco, Calif. 


Aug. 30 |Chris Christensen, 146% | 
Aug. 31 |Tommy (Hurr: cane) 
Jackson, 19: 


oe. 


*Sept. 3 |d-Robert Cohen, 1175 Er... 
Carmen Basilio, oes 

9 |Cisco Andrade, q 
Sept. 13 |Nino Valdes, 307° theese 5 


.|Gene Poirier, 148......... 


Ezzard Charles, stele Ne 3 
Carmelo Costa, 129%..... Bobby Bell, 126 
d-Willie Toweel, 4i7 &%.. 


St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. C. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Madison Square Garden 
Johannesburg, So. Africa 
Syracuse, N. 

Madison Square Garden 
London, England 


Sept. 14 |Tony DeMarco, 14514. Chico Vejar, 15114 TKO-1° |Boston, Mass. 
*Sept. 21 |Rocky Marciano, 1884 .|Archie Moore, 9 Yankee Stadium, N. Y. C. 
Sept. 21 |George Johnson, 157...... Bobby Dykes, 16314...... D-10 Miami Beach, Fla, 
Sept. 23-|Ralph Jones, 158......... Chris Christensen, 152... .|D-10 Cleveland, Ohio 
Sept. 23 |Bobby Boyd, TOI oy. tts, Gene Fullmer, 155........ D-10 Chicago, il. 
Sept. 30 |Chuck Speiser, 166 4 Sh eae Willie Troy, 16034......../TKO-5 |Washington, D. C. 
Oct. 3 |Paddy DeMarco, 141..... Kenny Lane, 140%....... D-10 St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. C. 
Oct. 3 |Willie Pastrano, 17534. ..|Paddy Young, 17134...... D-10 New Orleans, La. 
Oct. 3 |Young Martin 
(Spain LOS 7 oa pers ace Dai Dower (Wales) 11014. |KO-12 Nottingham, England 
Oct. 5 |Eddie Chavez, 139........ Glen Flanagan, 1394.....|D-10 Richmond, Calif. 
Oct. 7 |Tommy (Hurricane) 
Jackson, 194%......... Rex Layne, 202.......... TKO-6 |Detroit, Mich. 
Oct. AO |Lulu Perez, 135.......... Bobby Courchesne, 131%4.. ers St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. C, 
Oct. 12 |Ralph Jones, 16034....... Al Andrews, 16144........ D-1 Miami, Fla. 
Oct. 14 |Floyd Patterson, 175..... Calvin Brad, RAS G Seas ROW Los Angeles, Calif. 
Oct. 18 |Gordon Wallace Randy Turpin 
(CADREA) PUTT, once wicca «in (England), 177...:..... KO-4 London, England 
*Oct. 19 \Bud Smith. 135.......... Jimmy Carter, 135....... D-15 Cincinnati, Ohio 


*Title bouts. d-Draw. 


National Rifle and Pistol 


Championships in 1955 


Source: National Rifle Association of America 


Outdoor 

National Pistol Championship—M/Set. 
Benner, U.S. Army, West Point, N.Y., 2619. 

Smallbore Rifle (.22 Cal.)—Mrs. Viola Pollum, 
Brookville, Pa., 6390. 

High Power Rifle (NRA)—Set. Lloyd G. Crow, 
Jr., U.S. Army, 643-69V. 

M-1 Service Rifle—Capt. John W. Kolb, U.S. 
Army, 633-61V. 

Women’s Pistel—Mrs. 
Hoquiam, Wash., 2541. 

Junior Smallbore Rifle—William J. 
Oxnard, Calif., 6367. 

Junior High Power Rifle—George M. Van Orden, 
Triangle, Va., 603-42V 

Junior M-1 Service “Rifle—Walter L. Johnson, 
Warwick, Va., 522-17V. 

Civilian High Power Rifle—Ammon F, Bell, 
Hummelstown, Pa., 637-65V 

Civilian M-1 Service Rifle—Paul Sullivan, Wash- 
ington, Ill., 601-40V. 

Women’s High Power Rifle fe eepenas al~ E. 
Bellinger, Seattle, Wash., 618-52V 

Women’s M-1 Service Rifle—Ruth I. Sawyer, 
Dayton, Ohio, 541-21V. 


National Trophy Matches 


Pistol—Major Ben Curtis, U.S. Army, 290 (new 


cat ot Pistol—U.S. Army (William. A. Hancock, 


Huelet 


Gertrude E. Backstrom, 


Grater, 


Lloyd G. Hummert, David C. Miller, William B. 
Blakenship), 1137 (new record). 
cee Lt. Charles A. Folsom, U.S.M.C., 424- 

Team Rifle—U.S. Marine Corps (Henry J. Wit- 
kowski, Edwin L. Hayes, Frank A. Wigmore, 
George L. sects gCnazles D. Castanedo, Sieg- 
fried H. Kamrau), 

National Binaibore: " Rifle—Verle F. Wright, 
Jr., Ft, Wayne, Ind., 792. 

Women’s Smallbore "Rifle—Ruth Saw yer, Dayton, 
Ohio, 783. 

Junior Smallbore Rifle—Richard Grymes, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 193. 

College Smallbore 
California, 293. 
ageenenat Pistol—Charles E, Hery, Everett, Mass., 


Rifle—Leonard Puccinelli, 


Women’s Pistol—Gertrude E. Backstrom, Ho- 
quiam, Wash., 
Indoor Teams 


National Smallbore Rifle—Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Rifle Club (H. Woltman, E. D. Swanson, R, K. 
Sandager, O. C. Helseth), 1570. 

National Pistol—Bu-Ord Club, Washington D.C. 
(H. D. Thomte, Paul E. Ebersole, Jr., Leonard 
M.. Rizzolla, Albert N. Beardslee), 1135. 

Junior Smallbore—Kent League Junior R.D., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. (Paul Gogulski, Ron Insley, 
Jim Greenhoe, Russell Brown), 751. 

College Smallbore—Univ. of California (John 
Ward, Francis X. Clasby, Tao-Yuan Wu, James 
Carter, Charles Quesnoy), 1442. 


“O’Brien, 20 rounds, Los Angeles, Cal 
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History 


of Heavyweight 
1889—July. 8—John L. Sullivan beat Jake - *1932—June 21—Jack Shar 


in, 75 rounds, Richburg, Miss. (Last champion- 

ip bare knuckle bout.) . 

¥*1892—Sept. 7—James J. Corbett defeated John 
an peat 21 rounds, New Orleans. (Used big 
gloves. 

1894— Jan. 25—James J. Corbett beat Charley 
Mitchell, 3 rounds, Jacksonville, Fla. 

*1891—March 17—Bob Fitzsimmons defeated 
James J. Corbett, 14 rounds, Carson City, Nev. 

*1899—June 9—James J. Jeffries beat. Bob Fitz~ 
simmons, 11 rounds, Coney Island, N. Y. 

1899—Nov. 3—James J. Jeffries beat Tom Shar- 
key, 25 rounds, Coney Island, N. Y. 

1900—James J. Jeffries knocked out James J. 
Corbett, 23 rounds, May 11, Coney Island, N. Y. 

1902—July 25—James J. Jeffries knocked out 
Bob Fitzsimmons, 8 rounds, San Francisco, Cal. 

1903—Aug. 14—James J. Jeffries knocked out 
James J. Corbett, 10 rounds, San Francisco. Cal. 

1904—Aug. 26—James J. Jeffries knocked out 
Jack Munroe, 2 rounds, San Francisco, Cal. 

1905—James J. Jeffries retired. July 3—Marvin 
Hart knocked out Jack Root, 12 rounds, Reno. 
defiries refereed and presented the title to the 
victor. Jack O’Brien also claimed the tifle. 

Feb. 23—Tommy Burns defeated Marvin 

Hart 20 rounds, Los Angeles, Cal. 

1907—May 8—Tommy Burns defeated Jack 


1907—July 4—Tommy Burns . defeated Bill 
Squires, 1 round, Colma, Cal. 

1907—Dec. 2—Tommy Burns defeated Gunner 
Moir, 10 rounds, London. 

1908—Feb. 10—Tommy Burns defeated Jack 
Palmer, 4 rounds, London. 

1908—March 17—Tommy Burns defeated Jem 
Roche, 1 round, Dublin. 

1908—April 18—Tommy Burns defeated Jewey 
Smith, 5 rounds, Paris. 

1908—June 13—Tommy Burns defeated Bill 
Squires, 8 rounds, Paris. 

908—Aug. 24—Tommy Burns defeated Bill 
Squires, 13 rounds, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1908—Sept. 2.—Tommy Burns defeated Bill Lang, 
2 rounds, Melbourne, Australia. 

*1908—Dec. 26—Jack Johnson stopped Tommy 
Sunny. 14 rounds, Sydney, Australia. Police halted 
contest. 

1909—May 19—Jack Johnson and Jack O’Brien, 
6 rounds, draw, Philadelphia. 

1909—June 30—Jack Johnson and Tony Ross, 6 
rounds, draw, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1909—Oct. 16—Jack Johnson knocked out Stanley 
Ketchell, 12 rounds, Colma, Cal. 

1908—Sept. 9—Jack Johnson and Al Kaufman, 
10 rounds, no decision, San Francisco, Cal. 

1910—July 4—Jack Johnson knocked out -Jim 
Jeffries, 15 rounds, Reno, Nev. (Jeffries came back 
from retirement.) 

1912—July 4—Jack Johnson won on points from 
Jim Flynn, 9 rounds, Las Vegas, N. M., (contest 
stopped by police). 

1913—Nov, 28—Jack Johnson knocked out Andre 
Spaul, 2 rounds, Paris. 

1913—Dec. 9—Jack Johnson and Jim Johnson, 
10 rounds, draw, Paris. 

1914—June 27—Jack Johnson won from Frank 
Moran, 20 rounds, Paris. 

*1915—April 5—Jess Willard knocked out Jack 
Johnson, 26 rounds, Havana, Cuba. 

1916—March 25—Jess Willard and Frank Moran, 
10 rounds (no decision), New York City. 

*1919—July 4—Jack Dempsey knocked out Jess 
Willard, Toledo, O. (Willard failed to answer bell 
for fourth round.) 

1920—Sept. 6—Jack Dempsey knocked out Billy 
Miske, 3 rounds, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

1920—Dec. 14—Jack Dempsey knocked out Bill 
Brennan, 12 rounds, New York City. 

1921—July 2—Jack Dempsey knocked out Georges 
Carpentier, 4 rounds, Boyle’s Thirty Acres, Jersey 


ity, N. J. 

1923—July 4—Jack Dempsey won on points from 
Tom Gibbons, 15 rounds, Shelby, Mont. 

1923—Sept. 14—Jack Dempsey knocked out Luis 
Firpo, 2 rounds, New York City. 

*1926—Sept. 23—Gene Tunney beat Jack Demp- 
sey, 10 rounds, decision, Philadelphia, 

1927—Sept. 22—Gene Tunney beat Jack Demp- 
sey, 10 rounds, decision, Chicago. 

1928—July 26—Gene Tunney knocked out Tom 
Heeney, 11 rounds, Yankee Stadium, New York; 
soon afterward he announced his retirement. 

*1930—June 12—Max Schmeling of Germany de- 
feated Jack Sharkey in fourth round when Sharkey 
fouled Schmeling in a bout which was generally 
considered to have resulted in the election of a 
successor to Gene Tunney, New York. 

1931—July 3—Max Schmeling knocked out W. L. 
Stribling, another contender for the title, in 15 
rounds in Cleveland. 


*Title changed hands. 


Championship Bouts 
defeated Max 
ew York ig 


, 15 rounds, decision, 
png Primo knocked ou 


Miami. 
Baer knocked out Primo 
Carnera, eleven rounds, New York City. 

*1935—June 13—James J. Braddock defeated 
pe Heaps 15 rounds, New York City, (Judges 
ecision. 

*1937—June 22—Joe Louis knocked out James J. 
Braddock, 8 rounds, Chicago. 

1937—Aug. 30—Joe Louis defeated Tommy Farr, 
15 rounds (Judges’ decision), New York City. 

1938—Feb. 23—Joe Louis knocked out Nathan 
Mann. 3 rounds, New York City.’ 

1938—April 1—Joe Louis Knocked out Harry 
Thomas, 5 rounds, New York City. 

1938—June 22—Joe Louis knocked out Max 
Schmeling, one round, New York City. 

1939—January 25—Joe Louis knocked out John 
H. Lewis, 1 round, New York City. 

1939—April 17—Joe Louis knocked out Jack 
Roper, 1 round, Los Angeles. 

1939—June 28—Joe Louis knocked out Tony Ga- 


Pastor, 11 rounds, Detroit. Mich. 
1940—February 9—Joe Louis defeated Arturo 
Godoy in fifteen-round bout by decision, New York 


City. 
1940—March 29—Joe Louis knocked out Johnny 
Paycheck, 2 rounds, New York City. 
1940—June 20—Joe Louis knocked out Arturo 
Godoy, 8 reunds, New York City. 
1940—Dec. 16—Joe Louis knocked out Al McCoy, 
6 rounds. Boston. 
1941—Jan. 31—Joe Louis knocked out Red 
Burman, 5 rounds, New York City. 
1941—Feb. 17—Joe Louis knocked out Gus 
Dorazio, 2 rounds, Philadelphia. 
1941—March 21—Joe Louis knocked out Abe 
Simon, 13 rounds, Detroit, Mich. 
1941—April 8—Joe Louis knocked out Tony 
Musto, 9 rounds, St. Louis, Mo. 
1941—May 23—Joe Louis beat Buddy Baer, 7 
rounds, Washington, D. C., on a disqualification. 
1941—June 18—Joe Louis knocked out Billy 
Conn, 13 rounds, New York City. 
1941—Sept. 29—-Joe Louis knocked out Lou Nova. 
6 rounds, New York City. 
1942—Jan, 9—Joe Louis knocked out Buddy Baer, 
1 round, New York City. 
1942—Marcn 27—Joe_ Louis knocked out Abe 
Simon, 6 rounds, New York City. 
6—June 19—Joe Louis knocked out Billy 
Conn, 8 rounds, New York City. 
1946—Sept. 18—Joe Louis knocked out Tami 
Mauriello, 1 round, New York City. 
1947—Dec. 5—Joe Louis defeated Joe Walcott in 
a 15-round bout by a split decision, New York City. 
1948—June 25—Joe Louis knocked out Joe Wal- 
cott, 11 rounds, New York City. 
#194) une 22—Following Joe Louis’ retire- 
ment Ezzard Charles defeated Joe Walcott by a 
unanimous decision, 15. rounds, Chicago, Ill. 
(N.B.A. recognition only). 
1950—Sept. 27—Ezzard Charles defeated Joe Louis 
in latter’s attempted comeback, 15 rounds, New 
York City (universal recognition). 
stopped Nick 
oO 


1950—Dec. 5—Ezzard Charles 
Barone, 11 rounds, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

1951—Jan. 12—Ezzard Charles knocked out Lee 
es 10 ones, ae bso aa & 

—Marc! —Ezzar arles outpoint 

Walcott, 15 rounds,. Detroit, Mich. # ed atts 

1951—May 30—Ezzard Charles outpointed Joey 
Maxim, light heavyweight champion and chal- 
Pea for heavyweight title, 15 rounds, Chicago, 


*1951—July 18—Joe Walcott knocked out Ezz 
ar ri soc ka a es Pa. ae 
une 5—Joe alco outpointed 
Charles, 15 rounds, Philadelphia, Pa. ee 
*1952—Sept. 23—Rocky Marciano knocked out 

Joe Walcott, 13th round, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
1953—May 15—Rocky Marciano knocked out Joe 
Me pone Chicago, Tl, 
—Sept. ocky Marciano knocked 
poeuee ee tanee 1lth round, Polo Grounds, New 
1954—June 17—Rocky Marciano outpointed 
Ezzard Charles, 15 rounds, 
Your, N. aS junds, Yankee Stadium, New 
—Sept. 17—Rocky Marciano knocked out 
Ezzard Charles, 8th ro 
York, Ne = und, Yankee Stadium, New 
'55—May 16—Rocky Marciano knocked out 
Don Cockell, TKO in 9th roun 
San Francisco, oe und, Kezar Stadium, 
55—Sept. 21—Rocky Marciano knock 
Archie Moore, 9th round, Yankee Btadiunn Woes 


_ Sporting Events—Boxing ‘Gates 


Amateur Bouts; Bobsled Racing 845 


est Boxing Bout Gates 


Date £39) Winner = Loser Site Receipts aoa 
t, 22, 1927/Gene Tunney Jack Dempsey Soldiers’ Field, Chi 
- A bees a scate > aw antes , Chicago .|$2,658, 
tune 19, 1946/Joe Louls. .  -.-. Bill ie ‘Yankee Stad., New York Foes coe 108268 
5 paaae psey ui. Stad., Phila::.::| 1,895,733| 120,757 
gu y. 2, Boyle's 30 Acres, Ree 1,789,238} 80,000 
Sept 14 Polo Grounds, N. ¥. C.lat, 188,603] 82,000 
5 39° 1 Yankee Stad., New York|al,083,530| 75,000 
une $4 ane ¥ o Yankee Stad.,; New York/a1,015,012 40,008 
Pha — oe is Yankee Stad., New York|al,000,832| 88,150 
Rept. ja: : -|Polo Grounds, N. Y¥. C.. 2,630) 61,370 
5 pt. ae Yankee Stad., New York 948,118) 61,574 
eae 26.4 Yankee Stad., New York} 841.739] 42.667 
une 12, Yankee Stad., New York 749,935| 79,222 
guns $e" 1937|Joe Comiskey Park, Chicago} 715,470) 45,500 
y 26, Yankee Stad., New York} 691,014| 45,890 
ent 29, 1 Polo Grds., New York.. 83,711 +4 
une 19, ankee Stad., New York 547,541) 42,988 
June 17, Yankee Stad., New York 3,092) 47,58 
Sept. 11, Jersey Clty... i nee oe 509,135] 70,000 
eee i Philadelphia .......... 4,645| 40,379 
y 16, 192 OOTY TA fo. pnts urlesteiae 461,789] 49,186 
23, Yankee Stad., New York 12,64: 519 


July 1923 
July 4, 1919 
J 18, 1941|J 


E 


> PNBW ALOE 5 i ate semen 


Sept. 24, 1953|/Rocky Marciano.......|Ro Polo Grounds, N, Y.C €435,820| 44,562 
June 21, 1932|Jack Sharkey...:..°.: Max Schmeling. . |: ::.|Long Island City, N. ¥.| 432,365] 61,863 
J 14, 1934|Max Baer.......... ..|Primo Carnera........ Long Island City, N. Y 428,000] 56,000 
June 25, 1952|Joey Maxim........ ..|Ray Robinson. . ..-| Yankee Stadium, N. Y.. 421,615| 47,983 
July 16, 1947|Rocky Graziano 12 Zale.... Chicago........ 8 
Feb. 27, 1929|Jack Sharkey. Billy Png Miami Beach, F! 5 


July 12, 1923|Luis Firpo... 


.|Jersey City 


Luis fe ae,> Jack McAuliffe, II \ 

May 12, 1923 { Jess Willard Floyd Johnson ae } New. .Y Or. ..cterieie sts 

June 27, 1929|Max Schmeling:....... Paulino Uzcudun...... NewYork Wonc ccs ene 

July 27, 1922)/Benny Leonard ...... Lew Tendler......-.... Jersey City. ........:. 

Sept. 17, 1954)/Rocky Marciano. ....|Ezzard Charles........ Yankee Stadium, N. Y. 352,654] 34,330 

Sept. 27, 1950|Ezzard Charles....... Joe Louis........... aa | NOWEY OFK: Utne cea eee 350,843}, 22,357 

J 3 Billy Stribling......... Cleveland, Ohic....... 349,415| 37,396 
Bob Pastor troit ae 347,870] 33.868 
Rocky Graziano. . sa NGW. YOPkioy sc. decals 342;497| 39,827 
Tami Mauriello . .| Yankee Stad., New York 335,063| 38,494 


(a) Includes income from motion piganee: radio, 
¢) Second bout. (d) First bout. 
welterweight record 


.|Kid Gavilan. . ..{Chicago Stadium....... 334,730] 18,582 
Tony Galento. .| Yankee Stad., New York| 333,308} 34,852 
Joe Walcott........... Chicago Stadium...... 331,795| 16,034 

..|Primo Carnera........ Yankee Stad., New York] 328,655} 62,000 

‘/Tommy Farr.........|Yankee Stad., New York] 325,707) 32,000 
Rocky Graziano....... Nowark ¢ 60 lii-ite.eme 106, 1 20,255 
Chuck Davey...... |... Chicago Stadium. .....| £274,451) 17,450 


etc. (b) Record for indoor bouts 


(e) Plus revenue from theater television rights. (f) New 


*A record for non-paid attendance was established at a bout between Tony Zale and Billy Pryor in 
Juneau Park, Milwaukee, Aug. 18, 1941, nee re? a crowd estimated at 135,1 
ele 


An estimated 60,000,000 persons witnessed on 


32. 
vision the heavyweight title bout between Jersey 


Joe Walcott and Ezzard Charles, July 18, 1951, telecast over a 43-station network, 


Amateur Boxing Championships in 1955 


GOLDEN GLOVES INTERCITY CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Chicago Stadium, Chicago, Dl., March 31 


112 Ibs.—Tommy Reynolds, Chicago, outpointed 


Joseph Belleau, New York. 
418 Ibs.—Donald Eddington, Chicago, outpointed 


‘Robert St. John, New York. 


126 Ibs.—Walter Taylor, New York, outpointed 
Harry Smith, Chicago. 
125 lbs.—Manny Davis, Chicago, 
Eugene Tippett, New York. 
6ith ANNUAL NATIONAL 
Kansas City, 


112 lbs.—Heji Shimabukuro, Honolulu, stopped 
James Anderson, St. Louis, Mo. (TKO 2nd round). 
119 eK Cereghin, USAF, outpointed 
rd Yee, USAF. : 
wis ibs.—Joe perl’, USAP, outpointed Nicho- 
Akana, Honolulu. 
las lbs.—Jack Puscas, Portland, Ore., stopped 
Walter Taylor, Washington, D. C. (KO lst round). 
139 Ibs.—Robert Cofer, Phi adelphia, Pa., 


outpointed 


stopped fink pa Thompson, Baltimore, Md. 
t round). 
ai ae oe reak Sabbath, Detroit, Mich., out- 


147 Ibs.—James Archer, New York, outpointed 
Willie Morton, Chicago. 
160 lbs.—Rudolph Corney, New York, outpointed 


Alonzo Joiner, Chicago. 
New York, outpointed 


175 Ibs.—John Horne, 
Orville Pitts, Chicago. 4 

Heavyweight—Eddie Catoe, Chicago, outpointed 

Roy Bullock, New York. 

A.A.U. CHAMPIONSHIPS 

Mo., May 5-7 

pointed Rudell Stitch, Louisville, Ky. 

156 Ibs.—Frankie Davis, USAF, outpointed 
William Anderson, St. Louis, Mo. ‘ 

- 165 lbs.—Paul Wright, USAF, outpointed Floyd 
McCoy, New York, N. Y. 

178 Ibs.—John Horne, Washington, D. C., 
stopped Bob Scrivans, San Antonio, Texas (TKO, 
ist. round). 

Heavyweight—George Moore, Detroit, Mich., 
stopped John Johnson, Ft. Jackson (KO, Ist 
round). 

Team—U. S. Air Force. 


Bobsled Championships in 1955 


WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS 
St. Moritz, Switzerland, Jan, 23-30 


o-man—1, Fritz Feierabend and Harry War- 
Barton, Switzerland. Total time—5:33.28; 2, Paul 
Aste and Heinz Isser, Austria, 5:34.93; 6, Dick 
Severino and Bill Williams, United States, 5:36.90. 
Four-man—1, Switzerland (Franz Kapus, 
driver). Time—5:10.52; 2, Switzerland (Fritz 


One-man International Race (Macklin Cup) 
Carthy, Cambridge, Mass. Time (three runs)—137. 


St. Moritz, 


Feierabend, driver), 5:10.55; 6, United States (Dick 
Severino, driver), 5:17.12. 

NATIONAL A.A.U. CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Lake Placid, N. Y¥., Feb. 5-6 
Two-man--Bud Washbond, Keene Valley, N. Y., 

and Pat Martin, Massena, N. ¥., 5:04.06. 
Four-man—Monroe Flagg, Saranac Lake, N. Y., 

driver, 4:46.67. 

Switzerland, Jan. 12—Fairchild Mc- 

4 seconds. 


World Skeleton Championship, St. Moritz, Switzerland, Feb. 16—Douglas Connor, Canada. Time 


(6 runs)—308.8 seconds. 


846 Sporting Events—Bowling Records : 

American Bowling Congress Champions and Records ) 
¥r. Individual All Events Two-Men Teams Five-Men Teams 
— |. —————— | oO ee Sc ae CT Or 

‘arre! : phy, Ind....2,006|A. Slanina-M. Straka, a a ae 
voor eEnEneG I, 785 : aa Bellyiti es Vv. Gibos ians as City ae ree 
eet cpa = vera49 TM oo yess *2,070 é N. Burton, Dalias. ‘ex. . 1,359 niture C.Det.3,118 

5 line, D. Beatty, Jackson, lohnson-Snyder, Indian- Bros. 
Sed emia 6G Mich sa ifn 8 spots End. 22+ “pining 28? Brew.Co.Chi.3,234 
an, ca- ‘urray wer - 

ole eerie Forest so) go til, weet 2,028| _ Ieuss, Steubenville, 0 --1,405) Detroit. . .3,151 
1 Terre Fred Fisher. Frei oe Sinke, 

pte Haute muds 742 pbutale, N.Y... ..2001| Chicago, Ill. -.... 1,346) Beer, Chi .3,047 
. Belle- aro! elly, Sout William Lee-Ray F 

194d Oreo II, ?, Pe 745| Bend, ind....-+.2,013| Madison, Wis-......... 1,346 | Forest Park, 

poser 065 

Stanle Ted Moskal, E. Nowicki-G. Baier, Budweiser(Ran- 
st eigenen Ohio, ..756|_ S aw, Mich...1,973| Milwaukee, Wis........ 1,377| dolph)Chi.3,13f 
1946|Leo Rollick, Santa Joe Wilman, J. Gworek-H. Kmidowski, Lio-Da-Mar,; 

Monica, Calif... .. 737|_ Berwyn, Tle once 2,054| Buffalo, N. Y.....-.... 1,360| ta Monica 3,023 
1947| James McMahon, James McMahon, Ed Doerr-Len Springmeyer. Ed & Earl Linz, 
Chicago, Il....... 740| Chicago, Ill.....1,965| St, Louis, Mo. ...—. . .1,356| _Clev.,Ohlo 3,032 
1948) Lincoln Protich, Ned Day, w. Allis. Jim Towns-Wm. Sweeney, Wash. 
Akron, Ohio...... 724) WAR. soc we sate 4,979). Chissge TN eee oe 1,361; Chicago.. 3,007 
1949] Bernard Rusche, St. John Small, D. Van Boxel, Green Bay-G. Jimmie Smith’s, 
Bernard, Ohio. ...716| Chicago, Ill..... 1,941 Reenhart, phe pega ‘se coe Bend. 
19, erett Leins, Aurora, _| Frank Santore, Long Willis Ebosh-Earl Linsz, ~~ Pepsi-Cola, ie 
iw aii OT ipmstaeie eee 757| Isl. City, N. Y...1,961| Cleveland, Ohio........ 1,325 ears . . 2,952 
1951|Lee Jouglard, De- Tony Lindeman, Ed Marshall-Bob Benson, Cc, B. O’Mal- 
troit, Mich. ...... 775| Detroit, Mich...2,005| Lansing, Mich......... 1,334 ian 3.070 
1952|Al Sharkey, Chicago, __|Steve Nagy.Cleve- John Klares-Steve Nagy, E &B Beer, De- 
i ee ee ete = .758| land, Ohio....... 2,065) Cleveland, Ohio....... 1,453) troit Mich.3,115 
1953] Frank Santore, Long Frank Santore, Long Joe Kissoff-Eddie Koepp, Pfeiffer Beer, 
Island City, N. Y..749| Island City, N. Y.1,994| Cleveland, Ohio........ 1,339 ore ater 
1954/Tony Sparando, Rego _|Brad Lewis, Ash- Don McClaren, St. Louis- Tri-Par Radio, 
Park. N. Very 2 ss 723\ land, Ohio...... 1,985| Billy Welu, Houston. . .1,355| Chicago.. 3,226 
1955|Eddie Gerzine, Fred Bujack, George Pacropis-Harry Pfeiffer Beer, 
Milwaukee, Wis...738) Detroit, Mich...1,993| Zoeller, Wilkes-Barre, Detroit, 
PO Nica <i weap Rie 1,365| Mich..... 3,136 
OFFICIAL RECORDS OF ANNUAL ABC TOURNAMENTS 
Type of record Holder of record | Tourn. Yr. Score 
High team total............ ipirk: Bros, Chicago, Il cies sae et ok sip eae eee 1938 3,234 
High team game............ Tea Shops, Milwaukee, Wis.............-.-.+.-+ 1927 1,186 


High doubles score 


ee, John Klares-Steve Nagy, Cleveland, Ohio. ...... 1952 1,453 


High doubles gam John Gworek-Henry dowskL Buffalo. N. Y 1946 
High singles total. . Lee Jouglard, Detroit, Mich. 1951 775 
High all events score Max Stein, Belleville, Ill... 1937 2,070 
High team all events. .|Stroh’s Beer, Detroit, Mich 1951 9.5 
High life-time pin total...... Harry Steers, Chicago, Ill. 1902 to 
955 84,061 
RECORD AVERAGES FOR CONSECUTIVE TOURNAMENTS 
No. in row Name of record holder Span Games Average 
PEM Oeitiats sess sie ote Steve Nagy, Cleveland Ohio........... 1951-52 18 224.09 
U3 CL aA Steve Nagy, Cleveland, Ohio............ 1951-53 27 | 221.02 
BG stehie nc css: Steve Nagy, Cleveland, Ohio............ 1950-53 36 212.35 
EVO Sciraisisieisielajsle es Joe Wilman, Berwyn, Ill.,.............6 1939-46 45 234.17 
EGU atti stots cca Junie McMahon, Chicago, Ill.,........... 1939-51 90 207.1 
ALL-TIME RECORDS FOR LEAGUE AND TOURNAMENT PLAY 
Type of record Holder of record Year Score eee 
High team total.,..... Hermann Undertakers, St. Louis, Mo..... 1937 3,797 League 
High team game....... Hook Grip Five, Lodi, N. J.......... 005 1950 »342 League 
High doubles total..... Charles Lausche-Fr. Franz, Cleveland Ohio} 1938 1,494 Tournament 
High doubles game..... Lowell Jackson-Sam.Garofalo, St. Louis, Mo. 1935 585 Tournament 
High individual total. ..]Albert Brandt, Lockport, N. Y........... 939 886 League 
High all events score. . .|Frank Benkovic, Milwaukee. Wis.......... 1932 2,259 Tournament 
RECORDERS OF 300 GAMES IN ABC CHAMPIONSHIPS 

William J. Knox, Philadelphia, 1913. Angelo Domenico, Canton, Ohi le 

Charles Reinlie, Racine, Wis., 1926. William Hoar, Chicago, BAS is 

Jack Karstens, Fort Sheridan, Ill., 1933. Leo Rollick, Buffalo, N. Y., 1946, 

Carl Mensenberg, Scranton, Pa., 1935. Vince Lucci, Trenton, N. J., 1951, 

Michael Blazek, Conneaut, Ohio, 1938. Ray Mihm, Green Bay, Wis., 1953. 

William McGeorge, Kent, Ohio, 1939. Tony Sparando, Rego Park, N. Y., 1954. 

George Pallage, Akron, Ohio, 1940. Myron Ericksen, Racine, Wis,, 1955. 


GOLD AWARDS FOR FIVE OR MORE 300 GAMES 


Geo. Billick, Old Forge, Pa. ..12 Lou Foxie, Pat 
"Hank Marino, Milwaukee...11 nO Wonee 


Ed_ Winchester, Phila., Pa.... 3 
Art Scheer, St. Louis, Mo.... 5 
5 
5 
5 
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ey Fehr, Indianapolis, Ind. 
*Bowled two 300 games in official 3-game series. nay GHllL, Aailweneeb 


Andy Grilli, 
All-time totals since 1908: 5,006 300-games; 2,768 299-games; 2,037 aoScgeanon, isha 8 = 


GENERAL BOWLING FIGURES FOR UNITED STATES 


1954-55 1953-54 1952-53 1951-52:, 1950-51 
Motalulley bedsi.ss ts cents se ee 85,500 85,000 85,000 84,500 84,500 
Number bowling establishments... .... 12,350 12,251 i ? 
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Total ABC teams..............+... 380,000 370,000 
Number persons employed............ 165,000 165 000 ree soe 008 pees) 


Number of bowlers, all types.......... 20,000,000 | 20,000,000 17,000°000 17,000;000 17 007000 
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Sporting Events—Bowling 


Records; Soccer Records 847 


edie Bowling Congress Championships, 1955 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
INDIVIDUAL 


1. Eddie Geyrzine, 
2. Fred Bujack, Detroit 
3. Ralph Hansen, mares tee 
Runnersup—Andy Piraino II, Syracuse 


Canton, Ohio, 


ALL 
i Fred Bujack, Detroit.......... 
ae din. Velter, Detroit... 202. .05.. 
3. Ed Markulis, Sterling, Ohio... 


1931; Morrie Oppenheim, Chicago, 1930; ‘oe Voros, 
1915: Chuck O’Donnell, St. Louis, and ‘pity Welu; 


Milwaukee..... 


De nce Ae tins O4 225 235° 278—738 
eiges Scaler fats Wea) a9 279 212 244—735 


Rie Eset: 243 279 pases 
Y., and 
Chicago, 704: Glen Blakesley, Kansas sae ciity) Mo., 703; Dan Stoltz, 


105; Dave Moffat, 


Andy Sellin, Syracuse, N 
Hammond, tna. 702; Joe Voros, 


bg Vea sane 627 631 '135—1993 
Re Ae ieee 636 639 689—1964 
sept Mie ge oder 636 685 639—1960 
Runnersup—Eddie Gerzine, Milwaukee, feat Therman Gibson, Detroit, 1935; 


Joe Bolek, Cleveland, 
Canton, Ohio, 1922; Lou Mehr, St. Cloud, Minn., 
St. Louis, 1913. 


TWO-MAN apis 


1. George Pacropis, Wilkes-Barre. --253 221 225—699 
Harry Zoeller, Me cree! ba ae 256 234 176—666—1365 

2. Ed Knapp, Newark, N. J............... ae 190 257—679 
Rich Knapp, Newark, w A Ape eh eae 171 212 252—635—1314 
. Andy Rogoznica, Chicago.............. 249 204 258—711 fi 
Dick Jensen, Chicago. -:....,.:......... 207 186 191—584—1295 


Runnersup—Bob Harris-Fred List, San Antonio, 
Mich., 1290; Johnny Supple-Joe DeMichele, 
Irvington, N. J., 
Columbus, Ohio, 1281. 


1. Pfeiffer Beer, oe Mich. 


Chicago, 
1287; Harry Richard-Bob Bowman, Findlay, Ohio, 1283; Mike Cyphers-Harry Gossner, 


FIVE-MAN TEAMS 


Texas, 1293; George Lutzen-Bill Hilligoss, Niles, 
1288; Willis Ebosh, Cleveland-Tony Amato, 


2. Hotel Spaniol, Bhs err ge Minn. 
199 205 


Therman Gibson... 248 178 254— 680 Tony Palaia..... 224— 628 
Bill Lillard. ~~~. 202 192 190— 584 Virgil - Carlson. 146 174 149— - 469 
George Young..... 207 169 22— 5698 Vie Poganski....... 206 227 236— 668 
-Lou. Sielaff........ 190 249 208— 647 Lou Mehr yc: jast. 54% 221 237 204— +662 
Fred Bujack....... 221 2 200— 627 Glen Olson........ 207 216 231— 654 
1068 994 1074— 3136 978 1059 1044— 3081 
3. 620 Club, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Jim Whalen....... 183 23: 219— 637 

Bill Brouches ap gales 23) 214 210— 659 

Bud Eriksen....... 191 178 193— 562 

Jerry Peterson..... 200 201 175— 576 

Bill Baden......... 04 231 178— 613 

1013 1059 975— 3047 
Runnersup—Falls City Brewers, Louisville, Ky., 3044; Modern Bowler, Detroit, Mich., 3043; Mady’s 


Lanes, South St. Paul, Minn., 
Chicago, Ill., 


3012; Knights of Pythias, Muncie, Ind., 3010. 


3020; Howards Clothes, St. Paul, Minn. 
3015; Steve Nagy Grips, Cleveland, Ohio, 3013; Detail Tool & 


3015; Cole-Finder Mercury, 
Machine, Detroit, Mich., 


Soccer (Association Football) Challenge Cup Records 


OPEN 

1939-40—The championship final between seve 
more and the Chicago Falstaffs was not completed 
The first gaik pans in a scoreless’ tie and the 
June 12, oro : tie ae ahs ous rakes abandoned 
June 12, on order o. e 

1940 ee et (R. a a moh 8; Chrysler 
Detro! 
- 1941- es (Donora, Pa.) F. C., 6; Paw- 
tucket (R. I.) F. 

1942- SF eines? (Brooklyn) defeated Morgan 
Strassers.3-2 on May 30, after 2-all tie, May 24. 

1942-44—Hispanos (Brooklyn) defeated Morgan 
Strassers (Pittsburgh) 4 goals to 0. 

1944-45—New York Brookhattans ee the 
Sei ere O., Americans 6 goals to 2 

1945-46—Chicago Vikings 3; Ponta Delgadas, 
Fall ice: Mass., 2. 

1946-47—“Ponia ‘Deleadas, Pall River, Mass., 9; 
Spartas, Chicago, we 

yi 947- patian-Galicla, New voc: aece Mo., 3; 
Brookhattan-Ga: icia, New Yor 7 

1948-49-—Morgan S, 0. (Morgan, Pas, 4; Phil- 

Iphia Nationa 
80 9-50—Sim impkins (St. Louis, Mo.), 3; Ponta 
Delgadas (Fall River, Mass.), 1. 
1950- -51—German-Hungarian S. C. 
N. ¥.), 10; Heidelberg (Pa.) 8. C., 4. 

ls 
tos )59—Harmarville (Pa.) 8.C., 7; Philadelphia 


Nationals, 5 i game totals). 
(Pre 3 . C., Chicago, Ill., 


(Brooklyn, 
(2-game 


2-53—Falcons F 7 3; Harmar- 
2-game totals). 
vil make york Rinevicaiey 3; Kutis, St. 
Louis, Mo., 1 (2-game totals). 


4-55—Rintract S. C., Astoria Y., 2; Dan- 
Me americans, Los Angeles, Calif. af (1 "game). 


AMATEUR 

1938-39—Fall River St. Michael’s, 3; Gallatin 
(Pants: Cy 

1939-40—Morgan Strassers (Morgan, Pa.), 1; 
Fall River Firestones, 0. 

1940-41—Fall River S. C. (Mass.), 2; Chrysler 
5S. C. (Detroit), 1. 

1k eer River S. C. (Mass.), 4; Morgan 
U. O. (Morgan, Pa.), 3. 

1942-43 Morgan Eirauerre (Morgan, Pa.), 43 
Baltimore Santa Maria’s, 1. 

1943-44—Kintracht S. C. (Brooklyn, N. Y.), 5; 
Morgan Strassers, 2. 

1944-45—Eintracht S. C. (Brooklyn, N. Y.), 1; 
St. Louis Raftery’s, 0. 

1945-46—Ponta tig Lon (Fall River, Mass.), 5; 
Castle Shannon (Pa. 

1946-47—Ponta Delseaal (Fall River, Mass.), 10; 
St. Louis Carondelets, 1. 

1947-48—Ponta Delgadas (Fall River, Mass.), 4; 
Curry (Pa.) Vets, 1. 

1948-49—Elizabeth (N. J.) Sport Club, 7; St. 
Louis Zenthoeffer’s, 1. 

1949-50—Ponta Delgadas (Fall River, Mass.), 4; 
Harmarville (Penna.), 1. 

eR a aeeastaee sp a s. C. 
N. Y.), 4; Harmarville (Pa.), 3. 

1951- -52—Raiders, St. Louis, Mo., 3; Lusitanio, 


(Brooklyn, 


8.C 
1952- 153 Ponta Delgadas wan River, Mass.), 2; 


Slovak A.A., Chicago, Il. 
1953-54—Beadling, Beadline, Pa., 7; 
St. Louis, Mo., 6 (2 games). 
1954- -55-—Heidelberg (Pa.) S. C. 5; Chicago (Ill.) 
Eagles 4 (2 games), 


Simpkins, 


OTHER SOCCER WINNERS IN 1954-55 


National Junior Cup—East: Blau-Weiss Gottchee 
8. a 1, Morgan 8. C., ae loge Pa. 0. West: 


Swaben A. C., Chicago, Til., : Lions S. C., Chi- 
ae Tl. 
wis Cup—Philadelphia Uhriks 5, Brookhat- 
PN 4 3 (2 games). 


-Galicia, New York, N. Y., 
\eone p-Gaite Soceer Cup, London, England—New- 


eastle United 3, Manchester City 1 


Rugby League Cup, London, England—Barrow 
21, Workington Town 12. 

English eague Champienship, 
land—Chelsea. 

British International Championship, 
England 7, Scotland 2. 

Calcutta) Cup, Twickenham, England—England 
9, Scotland 6. 


London, Eng- 
London— 
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848 Sporting Events—Duck Pin Bowling Champions 


National Duck Pin Tournament Champions 


Source: National Duck Pin Bowling Congress 


MEN . 
Ye. Team Doubles individual All events 
i wil- A. Christopher- A. C. Frisk, New Brit- Ww. Willi- 
1996 Fiabe Cannel 1,948 nes Fail River, ain, Comn.........445 mantic. Coun... ..1,274 
rders Fricti A. Clarkes icra, W. Powell, Roanoke, __|W. Tato, Williman- 
ine "Stoo, 8 Springfield, 1.995 Wh; E). Ccsssccas el Vie casa ceee seacae 439) tic, Conn. .......1,194 
Bs Sane afoaihe 4 
Holl: Five R. Haines-A, Felter, A. Clarke, wey Ww. tga Rich- 
Se said Conn. .1 1,968] Baltimore, Ma... 7.918 ington, D.C... ...448| mond. Va... 1,226 
1939] Holland Fi H. Tucker-T. Keene, N. Tronsky, Wiilll- N. Tronsky, Willi- 
p't, ‘Conn. .1,933| Baltimore, Md.....828] mantic, Conn. .....447| mantic, Conn... ..1,240 
1940 Blue Hubbous Wil- 'T. Iannarone-T. E, Johnson, New N. Tronsky, Willi- 
tice, Conn. ..2,057 Brown, Bridge- sa Haven, Conn......482| mantic, Conn.....1,283 
port, Wsletsictelacs: 
Newfield Men, P, Motyl-M. Dzla- J. Easterday, Annap- WN. Tronsky, Willi- 
SS a sreeD t, ae -1,919 or Pe gibertin 2 ae 7 cone aioe Peon ets § 459 nme Conn. pee 
x ayoia-Fran) ertini- Kra Rosslyn, cS rtini, 
eed Baltimore, M xu S54 ates Haines, Balti., Md..884) Va...............- 456) more, Md........ 1,282 
1943-1944- —No 
1946} CaSino Five, Meri- H. Roetzel-B. Pow- C. Kebart, New J. Radoey, Torring- 
den, Conn.......1,950] ley, Bridgep’t, Conn. 825] Haven, Conn. .-471| ton, Conn........ 1,250 
1947 Holland Five, J. Radocy-C. Bal- W. Guerke, Balti-” _|#. Guethler, 
Bridgep’t, Conn, .1,919 gucel, Torrington, more, Md. .......- 445|) Wash., D. C......1,239 
ON. = ssicees aa 
1948 peu ie Recrea- D. Cost-F. Micaliz- M. Dzaiadik, Derby, J. Kamerzel, De- 
. Md. .1,978) zi, Wash., D. C.....808) Conn............. 466) von, Conn.......1,231 
1949 xeingeway, 1 Fairfield, J. Aler-G. Young, J. Catino; Stamford, G. Young, Balti- 
ODDS oi Soe < « 1,929| Baltimore, Md....891| Conn. ........... more, Md....... 1,267 
1950 vatiey Romee, C. Pannell-W. Stal- Hal Tucker, Balti- Nova Hamilton, Bal- 
Wash., D.C.....1,951 Sp Arlington, — more, Md....... 487; timore, Md...... 1,274 
1951| Forest Park, Balti- N. Tronsky-H. Pet: Steve Witkowski, Mike Litrenta, Bal- 
more. , Mad. Sine thas 1,843] ers, New Britain- Middletown, timore; Md...... 1,339 
Bristol,Conn.... 911) Conn......!.... 457 , 
1952|Washington Club, M. Avon-P. Jarman, Frank Hanley, Shel- Frank Hanley, Shel- 
Providence, R. 'L 1,933} Wash., D.C.......929| ton, Conm........ 452) ton,Conn...... 1,239 
1953) Broadway Candy & C. Hildebrand-H. Al Rush, Baltimore, Charles Kebart, 
Tobacco Co., Bal- Tucker, Balti- INE GS -aieip <a yte/w gaia 457| New Haven, 
timore, Md. .... 2,031 ere IMs ti antae 841 r Gonn: . +See +306 
1954|Patterson Five, Dr. H. Crabaugh- Vince Della, Balti- Frank D’Im 
Baltimore, Md. .1,976] C, Harshman, more, Md,..5.... 443} Indian Hope n Ma. 1,259 
Hagerstown, Md. ‘ 
1955|Guida's Dairy-Blue Tom Fitzgerald- Walter Surwiecki, Tom Fitzgerald, 
Ribbons, New George Vetos, Fall Meriden, Conn....445) Fall River, Mass..1,248 
Britain, Conn... .1,988i River, Mass.;:.... 861 
WOMEN 
1937|Charlotte Bowling P. Willis-D. Lawson, I. peo Norfolk, ; 1. Simmons, Nome 
Ronsets Charlotte, : Richmond, Va.....738) Va... . sencsceee 406)-Va. ck See 1,101 
1938| WICC Yankee Net” lo, Schmidt-H. Ran- M. Hering, Wash- L. Gulli, Washing- 
lee Bridgeport, diett. Richmond, 5 ington, D. C....... $75\- ton, .Ds:Gcc ee 1,130 
1939 Diamond’ Cab, Bal-" — |A. D'Lugo-C, Kirk, “1M. Hering, Washing- __|1. Simmons, 
VG hea 1,688| Bridgep't, Gonn,.”..743| ton, D.C... 379| folk, Va. . Roe 1,130 
1940/ WICC Yankee Net- B. Andrus-K. Vick, Hampel Baltimore, 3% Vick, Nortolk 
ork, Bridgeport, Norfolk, Va.......778 Rr ovivne cre fe) VEL cn chien sere ,6O1L 
POM riers tees sins 
1941}Rendezvous Bowlin: H, Staron-N. Urdan.695|C. Seg Balti- D, Kellum, Balti- 
enter, Waali< 2,658]: ° +2 sy So (mote, Mdk cant en more, Mdafoue 1,034 
1942|Eureka, Md. As- M. La a Sat E. Finishes: Sens L. Rose, Rosslyn, 
ts eae D'Lugo, Thomas- Wiis. sirens misints pk mala Nias. ooh Seen «-...1,126 
eae 1,785} ton-Devon, Conn. ..772 * 
1946) 14 iE toto Not s° 1g. Bonn-L. Krahl, K.S 
tates Life Ins. -T.. heuchik, Balti- L.. Gulli, - 
Co., Baltimore. ,.1,755| New Haven, Conn..711 more; Mdiiois sce ton, “ i hecen: > - 1,087 
1947| Dundalk Center, I, Moen-L. Gulli, F. Reynolds, Water- L. Gull, Washing- : 
Baltimore, Md...1,740] Washington, D. C..727 Aes dm siapereees 410|"ton; DeGae ake 1,117 
1948] Franks Restaurant, M. Anderson-R, Bainbridge, Wash- L. Young, Balti- 
Hartford, Conn.,,.1,731|} Zentz, Baltimore... 783 | Ba ntarateca ee 426| more, Md....... 1,184 
1949] Aristocrat Dairy, R._Gould-M. Allen, ~ 7? eigh, Paris: M. Allen, Durham, 
Baltimore, Md. .1,759) Durham, N. C. outh,. Vases ols. 418). N-C.eeseeee 1,231 
1950|Frederick Generator- E. Branch-B. Smith, 7 ao Warwington, Doris Leigh, Ports-- ” 
ca See Peas Norfolk, Va. 768) Atlanta,Ga..... 399] mouth, Va..... 1,121 
1951|sena's Recreation," |A. Wissman-N. Lorraine Gulli, Betty Covelly, 
ERRry Wargo, Darien- Washin; on, 
pase a ae igs eat 843 “ee Nerwalk, reson 748) D.C.. = mine iste 8 Balthier ee 
we CQ) is, Bridge- ovanic-R, Marti- E. Lowr Rinna _ 
port, Conn...... 1,727| nelli, Bridgeport, View ieee! 430 Tord Conn ait 
onn, 
1953|Frederick Genera- M. Liphard-E, Bar- © Gladys Broska, Stam- 
Sp seaakiin, Bal 7s3| 84 Baltimore, si ford, Conn,....... 425 mente erie 1,153 > 
1954|Hayattsville Girls,’ |L, Rakowskicd, John- {Elaine Perlin, Nor- 5 
Wash’ton, D. C.1,740 gon, Baltimore, 787| fol: Vane or. .399 gee We ie 
1955|Brunswick Red Julie Dubiel-Ann Edith Christensen, Elizabeth Barger, 


Crowns, Baltimore, Plude, Avon, Conn,766 i 
Md............1,800 Washington, D.C. .420 


Baltimore, Md.. -1,152 
pavers POT eLES 


M, Akers-W. Robey, Baltimore, Md.....762){1949) A. Atkinson-O, Ellis, B 
1939} C. Kirk-H. Parsons, Bridgeport, Cone .789//1950; E. Barger-W. Brozey: Baltimore, Mat 7h 
1940| LL. Young- J, Talbert, Washington, D. C..806|/1951| 3B. Covelly-H. Lanasa, Baltimore, Md. 1307 
1941) 1. Atta ae Liebler, Norfolk, Va.- 07 1952 so Seymour, Conn.-Jack White, 
RGR CARs iiiacesetr te pialatsie cielssameieLk peroe ew Haven, Conn.............0..0- 
1942] CC. Hiser-P. Wolfe, Hyattsville. Md......771||1953| Marion Barlivonceneen Weedon, a 
1048 1014-1945 Not nel, Iti Md 774\|19 ee , a 
- altimore, Md..... +. .774)|1954) RR. R ids-H. Peters, Waterbury ae 
1947} B. Wootton-B: Staleup, Wash., D. C.....795 Ses eee pe 


1948) HH. Bourgery-T. Carpenter, Woonsocket, 1955 
bs a SE ee og Basie Laie F sign bias eee Danielson, Conn 


ewe™t 


Qo ee Se 
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World Duck Pin Bowling Heeords: 


Source: National Duck Pin Bowling Congress; to Sept. 1 


i—Teams 
es cia erp So pape eg Washing- 
wih Sag get—2, ,123 Hick’s Cafe, Baltimore, 
uve ame’ set3,348 Kelly-Buick, Baltimore, 


Ten set—6,460 Park Circle, Baltimore, 
Ma., Jan. 11-12, 1941. 
Fifteen se gon Popular Club, Balti- 
oes Md. 
"Consecutive wing—29 Fr a 's Tavern, Washing- 
S = seas 
Season average—638-42 ‘National Beer, Baltimore, 
Md., 1946-47 Season. 
Three men team game—475 oe pala All- 
Stars, ae ieleto en. Conn., November, 1937 
Three men team 3 game set—1,249 Hugueley's 
Bethesda’s ‘Stats, Bethesda, Md., March 2 
Three team game set—l, rate Spillway 
Bowling Center, Baltimore, Md., ee 1939. 
Three men team 5 game set—1,957 pierep cian 
Center, Baltimore, Md., Sept. 17, 1939. 


atv IS bles 
ia game—360, (eet en Cowart-Billy Allen, 
Atlan Ga., April 17, 1954 


Three game set—929° Mike. ee as and Paul Jar- 
man, Washington, D.C., April 27, 1952. 

Four game set—1,122'D. Bias. and J, Rosen- 
berger, Baltimore. Md., Feb. 24, 1949. 

Five game set—1,428 Gene Sirbaugh and Andy 
Page, Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 14, 1953. 

Six game set—i,6é24 Nova Hamilton and Winny 
Guerke, Baltimore, ee Feb., 1940 

Seven game 938 Steve Witkowski, Mid- 
dletown, Conn. sand 3 Joe Genovesi, Rockville, 
Conn., May 9, 1943. 

Eight aehie: ek 128 Earl Campbell and Lee 
Seim, Baltimore, Md., May 17, 1944. 

ine game set—2, 431—Nova Hamilton and 

Winny Guerke, Baltimore, Md., Feb., 1940. 

Ten game set—2,752 James "Dietsch and John 
eee Baltimore, Md., March 26 and April 8, 


Piiteen game set—3,890 Red es and Ray 

Barnes, Richmond, Va., Sept., 194 

Twenty game set—5,286 Ben eosky and Bill 
ante Savannah and Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 10-12, 

Twenty-five game set—6, as Sem Stancil and 
Leslie Mincey, Raleigh, 3 21, 9. 

Thirty game set—7, 959 "ted Goriett and eek 
sgl ie Londgn, Conn., and Westerly, R. I., 

ebruary-Marc 

Fifty game set—12,790 Ted Collett and Harold 
Noyes, ad London, Conn. , and Westerly, R. I., 
February-Marc 

Ninety. game set—22,884 Ted Collett and fee 
Noyes, cy London, Conn., and Westerly, R. L., 

bruar ‘are 
ane Hundred.‘ game set—25,278, Steve Witkow- 
ski-Paul Gyome, Middletown-Colchester, Conn., 

il 1951. 

Ane h season average—254-10 Howard Hipsley and 
James Dietsch, Baltimore. Md., 1949-1950 season. 


MEN—Individuals 
Single game—239 Eddie Funaro, New Haven, 
1 


» 1941. 
Cerne Ponte set—542 Arthur Lemke, Lowell, 


e 
7 b. 2, 1943. 
Bron aoa wet-—924 James Dietsch, Baltimore, 
t. 19, 
Seis game set 786 Larkin Weedon, Washington, 
20, 
Dare ace: set—914 Andy Friar, Fall River, Mass., 


1 
ne Atak Lae 091, Howard Parsons, Wash- 
Cc., . 
er gan Sir ,179 John Gaise, Baltimore, 
Mein ~ pame' set—1,339 Mike Litrenta, Baltimore, 


1951. 
cea area set—1, 482 Winny Guerke, Baltimore, 


21, 1940. 

MS teem pase get—2, ,142 Oniel Wynne, Norfolk, 
10, 

Nekvesn: game set—2,199 Robert Lockhart, Wash- 

ington, D. C., Mar. 18-19, 5. 

a i rit rip ,789, James Dietsch, Balti- 
an, 
rent I five game, set—3,430 John Gaise, Balti- 


1949, 
ese eine set (tie)—4,097 John Gaise, Balti- 


more, Md., Jan., 1949 William Brozey, Balti- 


Jan., 1955. 
more Mai: game set—4,764 Mike Bogino, Avon, 


Corarty game set—5,328 Ted Collett, New London, 
Conn., Dec. 1948. 
ame trees 811 Steve Witkowski, 


feneoun, onn., 1947, 
Metty Game sete 6s 78 Jack White, New Haven, 
Conn., 1939. 


Rey game rel 7,888 'stene Witkowski, Middle- 
Sevent game set—9,115 Ted Collett, New London, 
Seventy-five 

Mi Abe reie ; e game set—9,819 Steve Witkowski, 
Fighty game set—10,424 Ted Collett, New London, 

Ostinéty este set-11,763 Ted Collett, New Lond 

Conn., Dec. 194: Avie an = a 
One’ Hundred game set—13,079 Ted Collett, New 

ape Conn. 

undred game set (continuous bowling)— 

12.48 "466 ara Mcilwee, Winchester, Va., Dec. 18, 


High season average—134-14 Nick Tronsky, New 
Britain, Conn., 1949-1950 season. 


Single gam Tl Devo nD AU Bt Girls, D 
e game— evon ar evon, 
Conn., Feb. 16, 1951. ; : 

Three game set—i, ~~ Star Laundry Girls, Nor- 
walk, Conn., Jan. 28, 1951. 

Five game set—3, God Pine Grove Dairy, Ports- 
mouth, Va., Apr. 29, 1955. 

Ten game set—b,438 ie Star Champions, 
Sherer tera D. C., Feb. 

Consecutive wins—37 “Bookles eae Richmond, 

Va.. 1938-1939 season. 

High season average—578-0 Aristocrat Dairy, 
Baltimore, Md., 1949-1950 season, 

hree women team 3 game set—2,433 Balti- 
more Girls, Gct., 1939. 
WOMEN—Doubles 

Single game—338 Hazel phd and Ruby Hov- 
unic, igh aga Conn., May 9 

Three game set—798 Ann “Levy and Doris 
smith, * Norfolk, Va., March 1, 1941. 

Five game set—i,298 Elizabeth Barger and 
Ethel Dize, Baltimore, Md., January, 1952 

Six game set—1,458 Ida Simmons and Elizabeth 
Leib; Baltimore, Md., Feb. 1939. 

Seven game set—1, 694 Evelyn Traber and Mar- 
tha Cleveland, Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 17, 1951. 

Eight game set—l, 965 Thelma McDonough and 
Evelyn Brose, Baltimore, Md., April-14, 1940. 

Ten game set—2,572 Elizabeth Barger and Ethel 
Dize, Baltimore, Md., January, 1952. 

Fifteen game set—3, "397 Naomi wean i ices and 
Ruth Zentz, Baltimore, Md., Feb. 9. 


Season. WOMEN—Individuals 

Single .game—232, Vivian Walsh, Washington, 
D. C., Feb. 24, 1954. 

Three game. set—471 Minerva Weisenborn, Bal- 
timore, Md., Mar. 14, 

Four game set—561 Mrs. Ellen Holland, Norfolk, 
Va., Oct. 24, 1948. 

Five game *set—745 Elizabeth Barger, Baltimore, 
Md., Dec. 9, 1951. 

Six game set—835 Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va., 
March 13, 1937; Joan Nuessle, Baltimore, Md., 
Jan. 10, 1954. 

Seven game set—997 Elizabeth Barger, Balti- 
more, Md., Mar. 12, 1955. 

Eight game set—1, 057 Ethel Dize, Baltimore, 
Md., Feb. 21, 1954. 

Nine game ries 231 Maxine Allen, Durham, 
N. C., April, 1949 

Ten game set—1, 355 Ida Simmons, Norfolk, 
Va., Oct. » 19 

Twenty game set 2, 589 Elizabeth Barger, Balti- 

more, Md., Jan. 1949. 

Twenty-five eee set—3,250 Maxine Allen, Dur- 
ham, N.C., December, ie 

Thirty game set—3, 898 Maxine Allen, Durham, 
N.C., January, 1952. 

Fifty game set—6,433 Maxine Allen, Durham, 
N.C., December, 1951. 

Seventy-five game set—9,537 Maxine Allen, Dur- 
ham, N.C., January, 1952. 

High season average—124-15 Ida Slcak, Nor- 
folk, Va., 1950-1951 season. 

MIXED—Doubles 

Single game—360 Lillian Russell and John Gaise, 
Baltimore, Md., Oct. 14, 1949 

Three game set—870 Myrtle ‘iphard and George 
Young, Baltimore, Md., May 6, 1953 

Five game set—l, 426 Elizabeth Barger and Wil- 
liam Brozey, Baltimore, Md., March 11, 1950. 

Ten game set—2,736 Elizabeth Barger and Wil- 
liam Brozey, Baltimore, Md., March 1 950. 

Fifteen game set—3,978 Maxine titer, Durham, 
fee and Dave Volk, Baltimore, Md., January, 
19 

Fifty game set—12,883 Maxine Allen, Durham, 
N.C., and Dave Volk, Baltimore, Md., January, 


1952. 
Seventy-five bien set—19,381 Maxine Allen, Dur- 
eet and Dave Volk, Baltimore, Md,, Janu- 
ary, ‘A 


ee 2 ee - ice 


850 Sporting Events—Women’s Bowling; Archery; Horse Shoe Pitching 
Women’s International Bowling Champions and Records 


Individual 
1941|N. Huff, Los 


All Events 


1 T’ ‘aylor, (Nina Van Camp. 
is "Newark, N. J.-...659] Chicag 
1943, 1944, 1945—(Not held) 
1941 Mikiel, 

ae Ve etrolt. Mich,....682 


1947|Agnes Junker 


Catherine Fellmeth, 
Chi 


fe Marge Dardeen, Candace 
dianapolis, Ind, .650} Cincinnati, Ohio. 1,826 bee Baird, Fort 


1948/Shirlee Wernecke, Mrs. Virgie Hupfer, 
Chicag 


De seseeseee 


1949|Clara Mataya, St. 


Louis......., 
1950|Cleo Stallkamp, Marion Landewig. 


S. Twyford, Aurora, 
Tae Waleed a cae WOR OLN. Lia oo tne dale keepin 


cago........1,835 


696] Burlington, Iowa.1,850 pees gee 


‘ocazio-Prudence Silver Seal Soda, 
me St. Louis, Mo. . .2,751 
Falls, N. Y.....1,251 


Kornitz Pure Oil, 
Milwaukee, Wis..2,987 
Kathryn Creme Pack. 
Chicago........2,812 
Gall. 1,188 


YPlyasevich-Patelie _ |Gears By Enterprise, 


ayne, Ind.....1,245 
Margaret Cass-Merle 


Ann Ely: 
1.658! Chicago. .. ay . -1,840] Svoboda, Chi., Ill..1,229} Detroit, Mich. . .2,786 


A S. Gantenbein-F. Fanatorium Ma: 
Newport, ...+..669] Grand Rapids...1,796] Schick, Dallas...1,216) Grand Rapids. ..2,930 
1951 |Ida eS Butis- LaVerne Haverley, y Sgt. Esther Cooke- Hickman Ol monilg 
lo, N. Y.........639| Los Angeles, ini, Whirlaway, 705 
: Callfs a we eas 1,788|_ Seattle, Wash. . .1,179 cflanane End -2,! 
, Kan- Virginia Turner, j= - Hoffman, Furniture, 
as See rare ey = . 672 Gardena, Calif...1,854| Madison, Wis....1.206} land, Ohio....... 2,854 
1953| Marge Baginski, Doris Knechtges, D. Knechtges-J. Grud- |B &B Chevrolet, cae 
erwyn, Ill....... 637| Detroit, Mich... .1,886|zien, Detroit, Mich.1,211} Detroit, Mich A 
1954|Helen Martin, Anne Johnson, Fran Stennett-Rose arhoefer Wieners, 
eoria, Ill... ..... 668] Berwick, Pa.....1,880 ore Rock- cago, Ill. .... 2,734 
ord, TA: et esc Ss 
lie Vella, Rock- Marion Ladewig, Wyllis Ryskamp- Fallstaff, Chicago, 
fs RET tll Wi osictale easter 695 a fog Rapids, see lal et le ; ti a 991 
aaa RE i Mich........ err. | 
RECORDERS OF 300 GAMES IN WIBC SANCTIONED PLAY 
Season Season 
1940-1941 Amelia Renkel, Cleveland, Ohio. 1948-1949 Doris Knechtges, Detroit; Margaret 
1941-1942 Bertha Uhbancic, Indianapolis, Ind. Skelton, Indianapolis. 


1941-1942 Lucile Rice, Indianapolis, Ind. 

1941-1942 Marge Earley, Chicago. 

1942-1943 Carolyn Bell, Grand Island, Nebr. 

1943-1944 Hattie Wooster, Detroit, Mich. 

1943-1944 Marge Slogar, Cleveland, Ohio. 

1944-1945 Mrs, Rachel La Tell, Vestal, N. Y. 

1945-1946 None. 

1946-1947 Beryl Cox, Houston, Tex.; Vinie Strobel, 
North Bergen, N. J.; Lillian Somers, 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


1947-1948 Marge Beaney, Victoria, Canada. 


1949-1950 Olive Chase, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

1950-1951 Betty Kuhls, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Seeds, Columbus, Ohio; Sue Wad- 
dell, Milwaukee, Wis.; Edna Dalton, 
Detroit, Mich.; Sylvia Wene, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

1951-1952 Marge Craig, Lafayette; Ind. 

1952-1953 Donna Jean Zimmerman, Akron, Ohio 

1953-1954 Marion Gray, Plainfield, N. J.; Dorothy 
Focht, Akron, Ohio; Tillie Richards, 
Union, N 


ESE f 
1954-1955 Peggy Adams, Milwaukee, Wis. 


National Archery Champions in 1955 


NATIONAL ARCHERY ASSOCIATION CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, Aug. 8-12 


3 ows Target—Joseph Fries, Los Angeles, Calif., 


Women—Ann Clark, Cincinnati, Ohio, 3,606. 


Intermediate Boys—Gerald Kapela, Toledo, 
Ohio, 2,792, 
Intermediate Girls—Kay Volkman, Dayton, 
Ohio. 2,292. 
Junior Boys—Richard Carlson, Sacramento, 


Calif., 3,476. 
Junior Girls—Nancy Breneman, Columbus, Ohio, 


,411. 
yc ede Crossbow—Paul Eytel, Pluckemin, N.J., 
w Women’s Crossbow—Lillian Eytel, Pluckemin, 
‘Men’s Sextuple American—J. Robert Kest, Santa 
Ana, Calif., 4,048. 


Men’s Bare Bow Sextuple—Bertram R. Hatfield, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 3,974. 

Women’s Bare Bow—Miriam Clark, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 2,721. 

Men’s Unlimited Flight—Cecil Modlin, Evans- 
ville, Ind., 614 yds. 1 ft. 

Women’s Unlimited Flight—Dorothy Humbert, 
Springboro, Ohio, 381 yds. 6 in. 

New World Records—Free-style foot-bow, 774 
yards, Charles Pierson, Cincinnati, Ohio. Cross- 
bow (50-lbs.), 440 yards 1 foot, Col. F. E. Pierce, 
Coronado Beach, Calif. Cross-bow (80-Ibs.), 566 
yards, Col. F. E. Pierce. Junior boys’ flight, 553 
feet, Larry Modlin, Evansville, Ind. Clout shoot, 
284 points, Virginia Hersh, Dayton, Ohio. 


NATIONAL FIELD ARCHERY ASSOCIATION CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Ludington, Mich., July 24-27 


Field Archery Champions (Aggregate Scores) 


Men—Erwin Ketzler, Flint, Mich., 2,567. 
Women—Ann Corby, Boonton, N.J., 1,864. 
Intermediate Boys—Dick Argue, Detroit, Mich., 


2,000. 
peer Boys—John Gatski, Grant Town, W. Va., 


World Archery Championships, Helsinki 


Girls—Rhea Bauer, Bellville, Mich., 1,555. 


Free Style Champions (Aggregate Scores) 
Men—Reuben Powell, Chula Vista, Calif., 2,796, 
Women—Ann Marston, Wyandotte, Mich., 2,080. 
Boys—Grant Calkins, Burbank, Calif., 2,169. 
Girls—Carol McCloy, Lansing, Mich., 718. 


, Finland, July 22—Men: Nil : 
2, Robert Rhode, United States, 2,987. Women: Kataty ismowska, Poland” fet Beet nes 


ards, United States, 2,819; 9, Louise Young, 
Women’s Team: England, 8,679 points. 


ea Champion Home W. L. Pct. 
1935 ‘Ted Allen Alhambra, Calif. 21 2 .755 
1940 Ted Allen Boulder, Colo. 29 2 (824 
1941 ‘FP. Isais 23 


Los Angeles, Calif. 0 .829 
1942-45 (Not held) 
1946 Ted Allen Boulder, Colo. 22 1 839 
1947 ‘F. Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 34 1 .832 
1948 =F. Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 29 2 .842 
1949 FF. Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 34 1 .833 


yna Wisniowska, Poland, 3,033; 8, Jean Rich 


United States, 2,647. Men’s Team: Sweden, 8,627 points. 


World Horseshoe Pitching Champions 
Ringer 


Ringer 
Year Champion Home WwW. Pe 
1950 F. Isais Los Angeles, Calif, 34 no 


1952 F. Isais Los Angeles, Calif, 34 
1953 Ted Allen Boulder, Colo. 34 
1954 Guy Zimmerman 

Danville, Calif. 20 
1955 Ted Allen 


L. 
1 
1951 FP. Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 35 0 .860 
re 
1 
0 
Boulder, Colo, 35 «(0 
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Sporting Events—Dog Show Winners 851 
Dog Show Winners 


cu purposes; 
ing and protecting flocks and, finally, for s ersi 
At preset ete two main divisions of classes of dons, cick 
sporting dogs—Pointers, Retrievers, Setters, Spaniels, and various hounds; the working dog group, 


u eepdogs 
etc.; the terrier group; the toy group, including Chihuahuas, Toy Spaniels, Mexican Hairless, Pekingese, 


WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB 
Madison Square Garden, New York, N. Y¥. 


Year ,Best-in-show Breed Owner 
1943...)Ch, Pitter Patter of Piperscroft...... Miniature poodle...... M 
1944... |Ch. Flornell Rare-Bit of Twin Ponds..|Welsh terrier... 2... Mis. haearn Pane eas 
1945. ..|Chieling’s Signature... ..........5.. Scottish terrier........ Mr. & Mrs. T. H. Snethen 
1 .../Ch,. Hetherington Model Rhythm... .|Fox terrier, wire....... Mr. & Mrs. T. H. Caruthers III 
1947. ..|Ch. Warlord of Mazelaine........... BSORON, ei ot eee ee Mr. & Mrs. R. C. Kettles, Ir. 
eee af eae Pons iene at neabbnst ocr pedineton terrier... .. Mr. & Mrs. W. A. Rockefeller 

ak E e zarac Brandy..... ONOR 24's hate ens : agn 
1950... ae Walsing Winning Trick of Edger- 5 ae satires re fs 
BUOUNG ctr aticl tus 6 oon nalerew en oy cottish terrier.......-. Mrs. A 

1951...|Ch. Bang Away of Sirrah Crest...... BGxker?) 2a tears hes Deana wna Ban aris 
1952. ..|Ch. Rancho Dobe’s Storm........... Doberman pinscher... .}Mr. and Mrs. Len Carey 
1953...|Ch. Rancho Dobe’s Storm........... Doberman pinscher... .|Mr. and Mrs. Len Carey 
1954.../Ch. Carmor’s Rise and Shine........ Cocker spaniel........ Mrs. Carl E. Morgan 
1955. ..{|Ch. Kippax Fearnought............. BUUGORS 3.2 sare etka Dr. John A. Saylor 


MORRIS AND ESSEX KENNEL CLUB 
Madison, N, J. 


Year | Best-in-show Breed Owner 
1946...|Ch. Benbow’s Beau...............--. Cocker spaniel........ Robert _A. Gus. 
1947.. .|Rock Ridge Night Rocket... Bedlington terrier... ..)/Mr. & Mrs. wa Rockefeller 
1948. ..|Ch. Rock Ridge Night Rocke . Bedlington terrier... .. Mr. & Mrs. W. A. Rockefeller 


1949. ..|Ch. Walsing Winning Trick of Edger- 


BLOMMG creprarento es ea latie wedhi scares s Scottish terrier........ Mrs. John G. Win 
1950. ..|Ch. Tyronne Farm Clancy.......... Irish setter........... Jack Spear Winans 
1951...}Ch. Rock Falls Colonel............. English setter......... William T. Holt 
1952. ..|Ch. Wyretex.Wyns Traveller of Trucote| Wire-haired fox terrier..}Mrs. Leonard Smit 
eee a Gee Template of Twin Ponds. |Welsh terrier.......... Mrs, Edward P, Alker 
mart ot hel ; 
1955. ..|Ch. Baroque of Quality Hill......... BOXER. cits ace Se Mr. and Mrs. John P. Wagner 


OTHER DOG SHOW WINNERS IN 1955 


American Spaniel'Club, New York, N. Y., Jan. 3 
—Ch. Taylor’s Dark Knight, cocker spaniel— 
Dr. Gilbert H. Taylor. 

Maryland K.C., Baltimore, Md., Jan. 30—Fuath 
re Ulaid, Irish wolfhound—Celeste Winans Hut- 
on. 

Ameritan Boxer Club, New York, N.-Y., Feb. 
12—Barrage of Quality Hill—Mr. and Mrs. M. E. 
Greiner, Jr., Kansas City, Mo. 

26th First Company Governor’s Foot Guard A.A., 
Hartford, Conn., Feb. 19—Nugrade Nuclea of 
Truecote, wire-haired fox terrier—Mrs. L, J. Smit. 

33rd Elm City K.C., New Haven, Conn., Feb. 
20—Ch. Fancy Bombardier, bloodliicound—Thomas 
and Pearl Sheahan, Torrington, Conn. 

42nd Eastern Dog. Club, Boston, Mass., Feb. 23 
—Ch. Bang Away of Sirrah Crest, boxer—Dr. 
and Mrs. R- C. Harris, Santa Ana, Calif. 

715th Pekingese Club of America, White Plains, 
N. Y¥., Mar. 6—Ch. Fabulous of Dah-Lyn—John 
B. Royce, Brookline, Mass. 

National Capital K.C., Washington, D. C., Mar. 
20—Ch. Rock Falls Colonel, English setter—Wil- 
liam T. Holt, Richmond, Va. 

Northern New Jersey K.C., Teaneck, N. J., 
Mar. 27—Boughten Damsel of Little Andeley’s, 
greyhound—Mrs. Harding T. -Mason, Cross River, 
N. Y ‘ 


International K.C., Chicago, Il., Apr. 3—Ch. 
Frejax Royalist, English springer spaniel—Fred 
Jackson, Oak Park, Mich. 

Twin Brooks K.C., West Orange, N. J., Apr. 17 
—Ch. Travella Superman of Harham, wire-haired 
fox terrier—Mrs. Harold M. Florsheim, Chicago, 


L 

Fredericksburg K.C., Fredericksburg, Va., Apr. 
17—Ch. Fircot fe ae as Let hee , miniature 

odle—Seafren Kennels, Devon, Pa. 
= Prentdrs K.C., Trenton, N. J., May 8—Ch, Bang 
Away of Soro eros Helin) thy and Mrs. R. C. 
Harris, Santa Ang Calif. 

Springfield K.C., Springfield, Mass., May 14— 
Ch. Dirdon’s Durk Donder, Keeshond—Dirdon 
Kennels, St. James, N. Y. 

Poodle Club of America, Garden City, N. Y., 
May 20—Ch. Fircot L’Ballerine of Maryland, 
miniature poodle—Seafren Kennels, Mr. and Mrs. 
Saunders L. Meade, Devon, Pa. 

Ladies Kennel Association, Garden City, N. Y., 
May 21—Ch. Marberlane’s Minuet, Kerry blue 
terrier—Joseph W. Urmston, San Marino, Calif. 

53rd Long Island K.C., Locust Valley, Neews 
May 22—Ch. Wilber White Swan, toy poodle— 
Bertha Smith, Bethpage, N. Y. 


25th Monmouth County K.C., Rumson, N. J,, 
May 28—Armin von Walfstrum of Giralda, Ger- 
man shepherd—Mrs. M. Hartley Dodge. 

Plainfield K.C., Linden, N. J., May 29—Ch. 
Blakeen van Aseltine, miniature poodle—Mrs. 
Marguerite S. Tyson, Washington, D. C. 

Longshore-Southport K.C., Westport, Conn., 
June 12—Ch. Barrage of Quality Hill, boxer— 
Mr. and Mrs. Jouett Shouse, Washington, D. C, 

Staten Island K.C., Tompkinsyille, N.Y., June 
26—Ch. Barrage of Quality Hill, boxer—Mr. and 
Mrs. Jouett Shouse, Washington, D. C. 

Lake Mohawk K.C., Newton, N. J., July 31— 
3—Ch. Blakeen van Aseltine, miniature poodle— 
Mrs. Marguerite S. Tyson, Washington, D. C. 

Mid-Hudson K.C., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Sept. 
Ch. Blakeen van Aseltine, miniature poodle— 
Mrs. Marguerite S. Tyson, Washington, D. C. 

Rockland County K.C., Ladentown, N, Y., Sept. 
4—Ch. Traveila Superman of Harham, wire- 
haired fox terrier—Mrs. Harold M. Florsheim, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Putnam K.C., Carmel, N. Y., Sept. 5—Ch. Wil- 
ber White Swan, toy poodle—Bertha Smith. 

Interstate Poodle Club, Stamford, Conn., Sept. 
9—Ch. Blakeen van Ascitine, miniature poodle 
—Mrs. Marguerite S. Tyson, Washington, D. C. 

Westchester K.C., Rye, N. Y., Sept. 11—Caver~ 
sham Ko Ko of Shanruss, Pekingese—R. William 
Taylor and Nigel Aubrey-Jones, Montreal, Que. 

106th American Fox Terrier Club, Goldens 
Bridge, N. Y., Sept, 23—Ch. Venture of Co-Hill, 
wire-haired—Dr. Morris A. Cohn, Monticello, 


Neo ys 

Ox Ridge K.C., Darien, Conn., Sept. 24—Ch. 
Alfonco von der Goldenen Kette, poodle—Penny-~ 
worth and Clairedale Kennels, Hampton Bays, 


Tk. 

Northwestern Conn. Dog Club, Goshen, Conn, 
Sep’. 25—Ch, Blakeen van Aseltine, miniature 
poodie—Mrs, Marguerite S, Tyson, Washington, 


D. C. 

Welsh Terrier Club of America, Westhampton 
Beach, L. I., Sept. 30—Strathglass Bethesda— 
Strathglass Kennels, Port Chester, N. Y. 

lith Suffolk County K.C., Huntington, L, L., 
Oct. 1—Ch. Rebel Invader, Scottish terrier—Dr, 
and Mrs. W. Stewart Carter, Fern Creek, Ky. 

Westbury Kennel Assn., Old Westbury, L. I., 
Oct. 2—Ch. Taylor’s Dark Knight, cocker spaniel 
—Dr. Gilbert Taylor, Glen Cove, N. Y. 

33rd Devon K.C., Devon, Pa., Oct. 8—Ch. 
Barrowdale Flier, springer spaniel—Henrietta H. 
Barrows, Quaker Hill, Pa. 


852 


Cougtt by 


(Records confirmed to Sept. 1, 19557 


SALT-WATER FISH (All-tackle records, both men and women) 
Length] Girth | Where caught Date 


Species Weight 


Amberlack..//0.1112!| 119 tbs. sez. 
Barratt Geet ass: | 18a 

“Giant Black Sea) 
Bass (Cal. White Sea). 83 Ibs. 12 oz. 
Bass (Channel).......} 83 lbs. 
Bass (Giant Sea)...... 551 Ibs. 
hee 8 Ibs. 
Bass (Striped)...... +-| 73 Ibs. 
Blackfish (or Tautog) .| 21 lbs. 6 oz. 
Bluefish.......<.....- 24 Ibs. 3 oz. 
Bonefish............: 18 Ibs. 2 oz. 
Bonito (Oceanic)...... 39 Ibs. 15 oz. 
DEB. foratalee oe > 40 102 Ibs 
WO iisiecsje sis serse e'| OF IDS. 802, 
Dolphin. ............| 7536 Ibs. 
Drum (Black)...... | Sans 

88. Ibs. 

Flounder (Summer). ..{ 20 lbs, 
Kingfish (King 

Mackerel) ......... 76 Ibs. 8 oz, 
Marlin (Blue)........ 742 Ibs. 
Marlin (Pacific Black) =| 1,560 Ibs. 
Marlin (Silver)....... 755 Ibs. 
Marlin (Striped)...... 692 Ibs. 
Marlin (White)....... 161 Ibs. 
15) 000) | Soe a 42 Ibs. 4 oz. 
MPOMSCH tthe ¢s.ctae 32 Ibs. 4 oz. 
Roosterfish........... 100 Ibs. 
Sailfish (Atlantic)..... 123 Ibs. 
Sailfish (Pacific)...... 221 Ibs. 
IB WSIRU Rr flay e ess ie ae 0 « 736 Ibs. 
Snook (Robalo)....... 5034 lbs. 
Swordfish. ..........% 1,182 Ibs. 
MU ANUOOM unas bens Ns.cie cs « 247 Ibs. 
Tuna (Yellowfin)...... 265 lbs. 
Tuna (Big-eyed)....., 368 Ibs, 
Tuna (Bluefin)..,.... 977 Ibs. 
WARQOW circles ass « 13334 Ibs. 
Weakfsh 2... cid. 17 lbs. 8 oz. 
Weakfish (Spotted)....| 15 lbs. 3 oz. 
Yellowtail............ 90 Ibs. 


66 Ibs. 4 oz. 


110” | 19” 
60” 3036” 
2’ 735" | 2336” 
gaps laa 

536" | 1776” 
Br Br, >) DE 
5’ 10” | 34” 
eee Pe ee 
Taek Ripa es 
4” 236" | 40” 
agit Fil: eee. 
Soe gay 
wa” | a” 

12’ 1034”"| 68” 

14’ 6” | 6’ 9” 
13°73%4"| 6534" 
tL a Rien hi 
8° 8” | 33” 

ar 7” | 3335” 
378" =| 2634” 
46” | 32” 

10" 4" | 3234” 
Lak Tae Me yc 
CS Agee pane, 
Syrah een 

1471134") 78” 
PDS Vox 
ae aa aS 
75" | 58% 
98” | 943g” 
e111” | 31” 

y 10” | 19” 
2/1034" 2045” 
411 | 3536” 


- 5%” 34” 
4’ 4” 29” 
8’ 4” Bongo ye 


Catalina, Calif. 
Rio de Janeiro 


Texas 
Nantucket 
Sound, Mass. 


Cane iaay. NJ. 
San Miguel, 
Azores 

Mana Kauai, 
Zoe: 

Walker Cay, 
Bahamas 

Cape Charles, 
Va. 

Ambrose Light, 
N. Y. 

Mafia Channel, 
E. Africa 

Cape Charles, 
Va. ; 
Delaware Bay, 
N. J. 


Oak Beach, 
New York 


Bimini, Ba- 
hamas 
Bimini, 
Bahamas 
Capo Blanco, 
Peru 
Pinas Bay, 
Panama 
Balboa, Calif. 
Miami, Fla. 
Boca Grande, 
a. 
Belmar, N. J. 
Capo Blanco, 
Peru 
wees Cay, 
B.W.L. 
Santa Cruz Is., 
Galapagos 
Galveston. Tex. 
Gatun Spillway, 
Canal Zone 
Iquique, Chile 
Panuco R., 
Mexico 
Makua, T. H. 
Capo Blanco, 
Peru 
St. Ann Bay, 
N.S. : 
Green Cay, 
B.W.1. 
Mullica River, 
N. J. 
Fort Pierce, 
Fla, 
La Paz, Mexico 


Sporting Events—Record Gauie Fish 
World Record Fish 


pausees (Salt-water) International Game Fish 


Rod and: Reel — = 


ater) Field & Streem Magazine 


< ; 


F. Kelly 
C. de Mello 


C. E. Benet 
Ray E. DeGroft 


eee 
Zack Waters, Jr. 
G, Pangarakis 
H. R. Rider 

C. B. Chureh 

R. N. Sheafer 
aM Z da Silva 
William Badua 
F. Drowley 

J. E. Stansbury 
J. Rzeszewicz 

A. Conan-Doyle 
P. J. Pennewell 
A. Turkot 

F. H. Kessel 


R. E. Maytag 
Aksel Wichfeld 
A. C. Glassell, Jr. 
R. Dugan, Jr. 
A. Hamann 

L. F. Hooper 

R. H. Martin 

J. Wolf 

M. Barrenechea 
H. Teetor 

Cc, W. Stewart 
G. Pangarakis 

J. W. Anderson 
L. Marron 

H. W. Sedgwick 
J. W. Harvey 
H, L. Woodward 
D. M. Hodgson 
K,. L. Ames, Jr. 
A. Weisbecker, Jr, 
C. W. Hubbard 
F. Hickey 


48, 
—_— 


SHARKS 
Fish and scientific name| Weight | Length , Girth | Where caught Date Ansler 
White or Man-Bater, all Streaky B Gi leak 1 
tackler sees: ass 2,372 Ibs) 15°41" | gr g” | ‘Australia >” 7983 4 ib. Tine) oe 
80-Ib line test... 025510; 2,071 Ibs.| 15° 9” | 8 2” Cape Donning- | Jan. 9, J. Veitch 
Mako, all-tackle........... 1,000 Ibs.| 127 Moe ts how Mace 14 
: and , ez 
80-Ib. line test........... 745 Ibs.} 9! 5” ‘oyu Shinencor oct S (i30eip ine) 
niet, 
BOrhengie rts i. .ccanec® as 260 Ibs.| 11’ 4° ’ 834" | Durban, So. Fee, . L. Daniel 
ica, 1949 ~ 
MDBLESHED ,<4 ges ce bale Coes 922 lbs. oy $ meee Mar, 21, {a0 Ww W., Dowding 
f ew Zealan = 
“LETTE. tS RO Roe keene a 1,382 Ibs.] 13/10’ | 7” 9” Sydney Heads, Feb 32, a0 _ ee : 
Australia 193 30-16- ae 


Sporting Events—Record Fish; Softball; Weight Lifting 
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FRESH-WATER FISH 
Species Weight Length| Girth | Where caught Date Angler 
Black Bass (Large- 22 Ibs. 402. | 3234” 2834” Montgome! Jun Georg erry 
mouth) taker Ga oe 1938 Re 
Eee Bas (Small- 10 Ibs. 8 og. | 2234” 21%" Wheeler Dam, : 8 Owen F. Smith 
Black Bullhead,......| 8 lbs. 24” 17%" Take Waccabuc, Aug 19 Kani Evans 
Bluegill Sunfish.......| 4 Ibs. 120%, | 15” 18%” Ketona Lake, Apr, T. S. Hudson 
MERE Daardss.A6 pho os.< of} OO 108.) 5:08; 42” 31” Clearwater July 10, Frank J. 
< Lake, Minn 1952 Ledwein 
Stirs mee 94 Ibs. 8 oz. | 56” 35” seen R., So. wey Roy A. Groves 
ak. 
Catfish, Channel. . ...| 55 Ibs, 50” 27” ca aves. Mens Roy A, Groves 
; oul ota 
Charr (Arctic)........{ 11 lbs. 8 oz. 30” DY fd seb mons Gulf, fic TN John Durant 
udson Ba, 
Gar, Alligator........] 279 Ibs. 93” Bio Grande Ry ai 2, Bill Valverde 
exas 5 
Gar, Longnose,....... 50 lbs. 5 oz. | 721%” 224" Tiny River, | J vee oN Townsend Miller 
‘eXas 
Muskellunge....,....| 69 lbs. 11 02, | 6334” 31K” Chip: he Flow- ay ae Louis Spray 
age, ; 
Perch (White)........| 4ilbs. 12 oz. 19%” 13” Messalonskee June 4, Mrs. Eari Small 
Lake, Maine 1949 
Perch (Yellow).......| 4 1bs. 3} oz. | est. 16” RORAGEOWD: ie Dr. C. C, Abbot 
Pickerel (Eastern Chain) 9 Ibs. 30” 15” Green Pond, Jan AS Russell Kimble 
Pike (Northern)..... .| 46 Ibs. 202. | 5234” | 25” Sacandaga Sept. 1 5, | Peter Dubuc 
Salmon (Atlantic).....| 79.2 ibs. (36 Tao aelv, — 1928 Henrik Henriksen 
08, orway 
Salmon (Chinook).....} 83 lbs. wepees River, 1910 F. R. Steel 
reg. 
Salmon (Silver)....... 31 Ibs. Sees Bay, rear ees Lee Hall- 
Pel, 875 [3 
Salmon (Landlocked 22 Ibs. 8 oz. 36” est. 20’| Sebago Lake, Avg, 1 Edward Blakely 
and Ouananiche) aine 1507" 
Trout (Brook)........| 14% Ibs. Nipigon River, uly, Dr. W. J. Cook 
Ontario 1916 
Trout (Brown):...... 39% Ibs. ars are 1866 W. Muir 
cotian: 
Trout (Cut-throat)....| 41 Ibs. 39” youd Lake, eae J. Skimmerhorn 
ev. 
Trout (Golden)....... 11 Ibs. 28” 16” Cars Lake, Aug. S, Charles S. Reed 
yo. 
Trout (Lake).,.... ,..| 63 Ibs. 20z. | 5144” | 3234” | Lake Superior ms ae Hubert Hammers 
Trout (Rainbow or 37 Ibs. 40%” 28” Lake Pend Nov. 25, Wes Hamlet 
Steelhead) Oreille, Idaho 194 
Trout (Sunapee),..... 11 lbs. 8 oz. | 33” 17%” a Sunapee, 1 é ee Theo- 
Trout (Dolly Varden) .| 32 Ibs. 40%” | 29%” L Pend Oreille,| Oct, 27, | N. L. Higgins 
Oo 
Wall-Eyed Pike....... 22 Ibs. 4 oz. 36%" 21” Niagara River, | May 26, Patrick Neon 
Ontario 1943 
World Softball Champions 
(Amateur Softball Association) 
Men Women 
1934—-Ke-Nash-A Club, Kenosha, Wis. 1934—Hart Motors, Chicago. 


1935—Crimson Coaches, Toledo, O, 
1936—Kodak Parks, Rochester, N. Y. 
1937—Briggs Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich, 
1938—Pohilars, Cincinnati, O. 
1939—Boosters, Covington, Ky. 
1940—Kodak Parks, Rochester, N. Y. 
1941—Bendix Brakes, South Bend, Ind. 
1942—Deep Rock Oilers, Tulsa, Okla. 
1943—Hammer Field, Fresno, Calif. 
1944—Hammer Field, Fresno, Calif. 


1945—-Zollner Mfg. Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind, 
1946—Zollner Mfg. Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


1947—Zollner Mfg. Co., Ft.. Wayne, Ind. 
1948—Briggs Beautyware, Detroit, Mich. 
1949—Tip Top Tailors, Toronto, Ont, 
1950—Clearwater Bombers, Clearwater, 


Fila. 


1951—Dow Chemical A.C., Midland, Mich. 


1952—Briggs Beautyware, Detroit, Mich. 


1953—-Briggs Beautyware, Detroit, Mich. 
1954—-Clearwater Bombers, Clearwater, Fla. 
1955—Rabestos Cardinals, Bridgeport, Conn. 


National Weightlifting Championships in 1955 


Cleveland, Ohio, June 5 


1935—Bloomer Girls, Cleveland, Ohio. 
1936—National Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
1937—National Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
1938—Kriegs, Alameda, Calif. 
1939—Kriegs, Alameda, Calif. 
1940—Ramblers, Phoenix, Ariz. 
1941—-Higgins Midgets, Tulsa, Okla. 
1942—Jax Brewers, New Orleans, La. 
1943—Jax Brewers, New Orleans, La. 
1944—Lind and Pomeroy, Portland, Oreg. 
1945—Jax Brewers, New Orleans, La. 
1946—Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 
1947—Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 
1948—Ramblers, Phoenix, Ariz. 
1949—Ramblers, Phoenix, Ariz. 
1950—Orange Lionettes, Orange, Calif. 
1951—Orange Lionettes, Orange, Calif. 
1952—Orange Lionettes, Orange, Calif. 
1953—-Fresno Rockettes, Fresno, Calif. 
1954—-Fresno Rockettes, Fresno, Calif. 
1955--Orange Lionettes, Orange, Calif. 


Pe Eee 
Military Clean & 
Class Winner press Snatch jerk Total 
(Ibs.) (Ibs.) (Ibs.) (ibs.) 
£30177 ae ee Charles Vinci, Jr. ........-60++ 215 215 260 690 
133 UBS fe ctery 00 ozacore Isaac Berger.....--«ssees++-=: 225 205 275 705 
5 a fl PF Sgt Ua): 0 PRT Bc, AO ON 230 230 305 765 
TOG UWS. 0 een es Riehard Giller... 0.0 deqwe neces 245 245 320 810 
BSR AGES he cer. 2 Tommy Kono...........+.+:-- 310 270 360 940 
198 IDSs. 5 oe .\Dave Sheppard.........--.+-- 295 300 3 70 965 
Heavyweight. _|Paul Anderson. ........+++-+++ 390 320 435 1,145 


Fassel oe | SUL, EAC CL SOND oie st 
Mr. America Contest—1, Steve Klisanin; 2, Ray Scheafer, Jr.; 3, Vie Siepke. 


. 
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National Fly and Bait Casting Cham 


Source: National Association of Angling and 


Men : 

8% oz. Distance Bait—Richard R. Ward, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Average, 368 ft.; long cast, 386 ft. 
(mew records). : 

56 oz. Distance Bait—William J. Lovely, St. 
Louis, Mo. Average, 42725 ft.; long cast, 442 ft. 

Trout Fly Distance—Jon Tarantino, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Average, 169 ft.; long cast, 175 ft. 

Salmon Fly Distance—Myron C. Gregory, San 


Francisco, Calif. Average, 20025 ft.; long cast 
212 ft. (mew records). a 
Dry Accuracy—Frank J. Nulty, Chicago, 
Ill., 98 points. 
et Fly Be cense re ceceres H. Applegren, Chi- 
cago, Ill., 100 points. 


38 oz. ‘Accuracy Bait—Bobby Spear, Fort Worth, 
Texas, 99 points. f ; 

56 oz. curacy Bait—Don Allen, Smithville, 
Mo., 100 points. 


Dry Fly Accuracy—Mel Gavin, St.Louis, Mo., 
96 points. . 
Wet Fly Accuracy—Mel Gavin, 98 points. 
2 oz. Accuracy Bait—Mel Gavin, 94 points. 
oz. Accuracy Bait—Mel Gavin, 96 points. 


Intermediate and Junior 

Dry Fly Accuracy—Delno Huff, Los Angeles, 
Calif., 96 points. 

Wet Fly Accuracy—Delno Huff, 100 points. 

3g oz Accuracy Bait—Bill True, Minneapolis, 
Minn., 97 points. 

5g oz. Accuracy Bait—Bill True, 98 points. 

Junior 3g oz. Accuracy Bait—Benjie Fontaine, 
New Orleans, La., 91 points. 

Junior 5g Accuracy Bait—Jeffrey Jures, East 
Chicago, Ind., 95 points. 

Men’s Combined Championships 

Distance Baits—William J. Lovely, St. Louis, 
Mo., 2,311 ft. 
Distance Flies—Jon Tarantino, San Francisco, 
Calif., 1,105. ft. , 

Accuracy Baits—Rolland Williams, ~Baytown, 
Texas, 197 points, 

eee Flies—Jim Kangas, Toledo, Ohio, 197 
points. 

All Distance—Jon Tarantino, San Francisco, 
Calif., 3,334 ft. (mew record). 


sonesinpay 1955 


All Aecuracy—Robert Budd, Jeffersonville, Ind., 
and Jim Kangas, Toledo, Ohio, 391 points. _ 

National -Round Champion—Marion Garber, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Ladies Combined Championships 
Accuracy Baits—Mel Gavin, St. Louis, Mo., 
190 points. 
Aecuracy Flies—Mel Gavin. 194 points. 
All Accuracy—Mel Gavin, 384 points. 


Intermediate and Junior 

Combined Championships 
Intermediate and Junior Combined Championships 
ice ee Baits—Bill True, Minneapolis, Minn., 
‘Accuracy Flies—Delno Huff, Los Anseles, Galif 


382 points. - 
Junior Accuracy Baits—Benjie Fontaine, New 
Orleans, La., 185 points. 


Skish Events 

Men’s Accuracy Fly—Rolland Williams, Bay-~ 
town, Texas, 95 points. 

Men’s Accuracy Baits—Warren Rector, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., 88 points. 

Men’s Distance Fly—Ben Fontaine, New Orleans, 
La. Average, 14025 ft.; long cast, 148 ft. 

Men’s Distance Bait—R. A. Feemster, Houston, 
Texas. Average, 23324 ft.; long cast, 237 ft. 

L 


adies’ Accuracy Fly—Ronnie Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo., 89 points. x : 
Ladies’ Accuracy Bait—Mel Gavin, St. Louis, 


Mo., 96 points. 2 

Junior Accuracy Fly—Billy Peters, Toledo, Ohio, 
79 points. 

Junior Accuracy Bait—Max Rainey, Jr., Los 
Angeles, Calif., 94 points. 


Skish Combined Championships 
Men’s Accuracy—Marion Garber, Toledo, Ohio, 


176 points. 

Men’s Distance—Ben Fontaine, New Orleans, 
La., 1,115 ft. 4 

Ladies’ Accuracy—Mel Gavin, St. Louis, Mo., 
181 points. Z 

Junior Accuracy—Billy Peters, Toledo, Ohio, 


159 points. 


Fly and Bait Casting World Records 


Trout Fly Distance—18614 ft. average; 194 ft. 
long cast; Jack Crossfield, San Francisco, Calif. 
Salmon Fly Distance—20025 ft. average, 212 ft. 
long cast; Myron C. Gregory, San Francisco, Calif, 
oz. Distance Bait—368 ft. average, 386 ft. long 
cast, Richard R. Ward, Washington, D. C. 

58 oz. Distance Bait—443 ft. average, Charles 
L. Schall, St. Louis, Mo. Long Cast, 449 ft., John 
Kiedaisch, St. Paul, Minn. 

Dry Fly Accuracy—Score 100; Frank Steel, Mar- 
vin Allen, Allan Childers, Donald Meyer, Roy 
Norton. 

Wet Fly Accuracy—Score 100 (Held by 51 cast- 


ers). 
. Accuracy Bait—Score 99; S. G. Dennis, 
Adelea McDonald, J. H: Wine, Marion Garber. 
5g-oz, Accuracy Bait—Score 100, J. A. Halblieb, 


Louisville, Ky.; Frank Halper, Chicago, Ill.; Don 
Allen, Smithville, Mo. 


COMBINED EVENTS CHAMPIONSHIPS 


All Accuracy—394 points; Marion Garber, To- 
ledo, Ohio. . 

Accuracy Flies—200 points; Donald Meyer, Bur- 
bank, Calif. 


Accuracy Baits—Score 197, Charles Sutphin, 
Zadienapeus, Ind.; Rolland Williams, Baytown, 
exas. 


S 

All Distance—3,334 ft., Jon Tarantino, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif, 

Distance Baits—2,369 ft., W. J. Lovely, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Distance Flies—1,114 ft.; Jon Tarantino, San 
Francisco, Calif. Z 


National Fencing Champions in 1955 


Source: 


Foil—Albert Axelrod, New York, N. Y., Salle 
Santelli. 


Epee—Abram Cohen, New York, N. Y., Fencers 
Club of New York, 


Sabre—Richard Dyer, Philadelphia, Pa., Salle 
Csiszar. 


Amateur Fencers League of America 


Women—Mrs, Maxine Mitchell, Los Angeles, 
Calif., Hollywood A. C. 

Foil Team—Fencers Club of New York. 

Epee Team—Salle Santelli, New York, N. Y. 

Sabre Team—Salle Santelli, New York, N. ¥. 

Three-weapon Team—Fencers Club of New York. 

Women’s Team—Salle Santelli, New York, N. Y. 


RANKING FENCERS FOR 1955-56 


Foil—1, Albert Axelrod; 2, Dr. Daniel Bukantz; 
3, Harold Goldsmith; 4, Silvio Giolito; 5, Nathan- 
jel Lubell. 

Epee—1, Abram Cohen; 2, Frank Bavuso; 3, 
pee Shurtz; 4, Richard Berry; 5, Alfred Skro- 

ch. 


Sabre—1, Richard Dyer; 2, Sol Garlin; 3, 
Se Worth; 4, Jose de Capriles; 5, Barry 
ariser. 


Women—i1, Maxine Mitchell; 2. Louise Knab: 
3, Eve Siegel; 4, Ida Balint; 5, Judy Goodrich. 


NATIONAL COLLEGIATE A. A, CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Michigan State College, March 26 


Foil—Herman Velasco, Illinois. 
Epee—Donald Tadrawski, Notre Dame. 


International Cricket Records—The Ashes 
ENGLAND VS. AUSTRALIA 


Sabre—Barry Pariser, Columbia. 
Team—Columbia, 62 points. 


Trophy 


“The Ashes,’? mythical trophy of world cricket supremac gained its name from 
story in the London Sporting Times after England lost the 1882 test match with Australias Tee 
story said the body of English cricket would be cremated and the ashes taken to Australia. In 1883 


an earthenware urn five inches high, filled with ashes, was resented to 
of the English team in Melbourne, Australia, Results since 1933 have been: 


i933 England 
1935-1951 Australia 


Ivo Bligh (Lord Darnley) 


1953. England 
1954 England (3 to 1) 


é 


Sporting Events—Fish and Game Commissioners; Contract Bridge 


Fish and Game Commissioners of the United States and Canada 
Source: Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of the Interior 


Alabama—Director, Division of Game, Fish and 
Bienae fh Department of Conservation, Mont- 


a ad 
Alas! Fish and Wildlife Service, Juneau, or 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington 25, D. C. 

Arizona—Director, Game and Fish Commission, 
Arizona State Building, Phoenix. 

Arkansas—Executive Secretary, Game and Fish 
Commission, Little Rock. 

California—Director, Department of Fish and 
J Street, Sacramento 14. 
Colorado—Director, Game and Fish Commission, 
1530 Sherman Street, Denver 5. ¥ 

Connecticut—Superintendent, Board of Fisheries 
and Game, State Office Building, Hartford 1. 

Delaware—Chief Warden, Board of Game and 
Fish Commissioners, Dover, 

trict of Columbia—Superintendent, Metro- 

Police, Washington 
ida—Director, Game 
Commission, Tallahassee. 

Georgia—Director, Game and Fish Commission, 
412 State Capitol, Atlanta 3. 

Hawaii—Fish and Game Division, Commissioners 
of Agriculture and Forestry, Honolulu. 
= fs o—Director, Department of Fish and Game, 


joise. 
Illinois—Director, Department of Conservation, 
Springfield. 

na—Director, Division of Fish and Game, 
Department of Conservation, 311 West Washing- 
ton Street, Indianapolis 9. 

Yowa—Director, State Conservation Commission, 
East Seventh and Court Streets, Des Moines 29. 

Kansas—Director, Forestry, Fish and Game 
Commission, Pratt. 

Kentucky—Commissioner, Department of Fish 
and Wildlife Resources, Frankfort. 

Louisiana—Secretary-Director, State Wildlife and 
Fisheries Commission 126 Civil Courts Building, 
New Orleans 16. 

Maine—Commissioner,. Department on Inland 
Fisheries and Game, State House, Augusta. 

Maryland—Director, Game and Inland Fish 
Commission, 514 Munsey Building, Baltimore 2. 

Massachusetts—Director, Division of Fisheries 
and Game, 73 Tremont St., Boston 8. 

Michigan—Director, partment of Conserva- 
tion, Lansing 13. 

Minnesota—Commissioner, Department of Con- 
servation, State Office Building, St. Paul 1. 

Mississippi—Director, Game and Fish Commis- 
sion, P.O. Box 451, Jackson. 

Missouri—Director, Conservation Commission, 
Monroe Building, Jefferson City. 

Montana—State Fish and Game Warden, De- 
partment of Fish and Game, Helena. 

Nebraska—Executive Secretary, Game, 
tion and Parks Commission, Lincoln 9. 

Nevada—Director, Fish and Game Commission, 
51 Grove St., Reno. 

New Hampshire—Director, Fish and Game De~- 
partment, State House Annex, Concord. 

New Jersey—Director, Department of Conserva- 
tion and Economic Development, Division of Fish 
and Game, State House Annex, Trenton 7. 

New Mexico—State Game Warden, Department 
Game-and Fish, Santa Fe. 

New York—Commissioner, Conservation Depart- 
ment, Albany _7. 

North Carolina—Executive Director, Wildlife Re- 
sources Commission, Raleigh. 

North Dakota—Commissioner, Game and. Fish 
Department, Capitol Building, Bismark. 


s 
politan i 
Flori and Fresh Water Fish 


Foresta- 


Ohio—Chief, Division of Wild Life, Department 
of Natural Re: v 
ce ae sources, 1500 Dublin Road, 
Oklah Game and Fish Depart- 


vent, Stats Ci iol, ‘Bullen Room 
> 8 . 
Di CHa. came Dircter cose GIR 
8 ame r, State Game Com- 
mission, P- Q. Box 4136, Portland aah a 
Pen: vania—Executive Director, nns: 
Dacre’ Rise -Dachetaient Tea ue 3 
epa nt 0: culture an 
Samimnenet, Division of Fisheries and Wildlife, 
Rhode Island—Administrator, Division of Fish 
and Game, Department of Agriculture and Con- 
servation, State House, Prov ce 2. 
South Carolina—Director, Wildlife Resouces 
Bout: Dakota--Direct tment of 
ou ‘ota—Director, ent 0: 5 
Fish and Parks, Pierre, Benes ee 
Tennessee—Director, Tennessee Game and Fish 
Commission, 166 Eighth Avenue, North, Nashville. 
Texas—Executive Secretary, Game and Fish 
Commission, Austin. F 
Utah—Director, Fish and Game Commission, 
1596 West North Temple, Salt Lake City 16. 
Vermont—Director, Fish and Game Service, 
Montpelier. 
Virginia—Executive Director, Commission of 
Bree ped Inland Fisheries, P. O. Box 1642, Rich- 
on - 
Washi: Director, Department of Game, 
509 Fairview Avenue, North Seattle 9. 
West Virginia—Director, Conservation, Commis- 
sion of West Virginia, Charleston. 
Wiscons ‘Director, Conservation Department, 
State Office Building, Madison 2. 
Wyoming—State Game and Fish Commissioner, 
Wyoming Game and Fish Commission, Cheyenne. 


CANADA 
eemada Chet, Canadian Wildlife Service, 
awa. 

Alberta—Fish and Game Commission, Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests, Edmonton. 

Briti: Columbia—Game Commissioner, Office 
of Game Commission, 567 Burrard Street, Van- 
couver. 

Manitoba—Director of Game and Fisheries, 
Winnipeg. 

New Brunswick—Chief, Fish and Wildlife 
pens Department of Lands and Mines, Fred- 
ericton. 

Newfoundland—Director, Wildlife Division, De~- 
partment of Mines and Resources, P. O. Box 127, 
St. Johns. 

Northwest Territories—Deputy Commissioner of 
N.W.T., Vimy Bldg., Ottawa. 

Nova Scotia—Deputy Minister of Lands and For- 
ests, Halifax. 

Ontario—Chief, Fish and Wildlife Division, De- 
partment of Lands and Forests, Toronto 2. 

Prince Edward Island—Deputy Minister-of In- 
dustry and Natural Resources, Charlottetown. 

Province of Quebec—General Superintendent, 
Department of Game and Fish, Quebec. 

Saskatchewan—Game Commissioner, Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, Saskatchewan Re- 
sources Building, Regina. 

Yukon Territory—Commissioner, 
tory, White Horse, Y. T. 


Mexico—Secretaria de Agricultura y Ganaderia, 
Direccion General Forestal y de Caza, Mexico. 


Yukon Terri- 


Contract Bridge Championships in 1954-55 


Source: American Contract Bridge League 


National Open Individual—Dr. Kermit Chad- 
wick, Edgewater Park, Miss. 

Master Mixed Pairs—Mrs. Betty Windley, Nor- 
folk, Va., and Said Haddad, Washington, D. C. 

National Women’s Teams—Mrs. Marguerite 
Harris and Mrs. Richard H. Ecker, New York, 
N. Y.; Mrs. a = Laon ab Noni Saab N. Y.; Mrs. 
Max Matz, Miami Beach, Fla. 

National Men’s Teams—Jeff Glick, Miami 
Shores, Fla.; Arthur S. Goldsmith and Aaron 
Frank, pievele ne: mee Sol Mogal and Alvin 
Landy, New Yor neo f 

National Open Pairs—Paul H. Hodge, Abilene, 
Texas, and George Heath, Dallas, Texas. 

National Non-Master Pairs—Dr. Stephen Gerna- 
zian, Atlanta, Ga., and E. J. Earley, Decatur, Ga. 

ite Master Tndividual—Norman Kay,  Mer- 


ville, N. J. 
senior “Master Individual—W. W. Williams, Jr., 


Cc. 
Cup Team—John R. Crawford and 
Sidney Silodor, Philadelphia, Pa.; B. Jay Becker, 
George Rapee and Howard Schenken, New York, 
N. Y. 


National Mixed Team—Mrs. Terry Michaels and 
Alvin Roth, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Gratian 
Goldstein, Leland Ferer and Harry Harkavy, 
Miami Beach, Fla. 

Master Knockout Team—Samuel M. Stayman, 
Myron Field, Richard F. Kahn, Lee Hazen, New 
York, N. Y.; Charles J. Solomon, Philadelphia, 


Pa. 

Life Master Pairs—Paul Hodge, Abilene, Texas, 
and Ben Fain, Houston, Texas. 

Master Pairs—Stanley Rappaport and Herschel 
Wolpert, Minneapolis, Minn. 

National Men’s Pairs—Douglas Drury and Eric 
Murray, Toronto, Ont. 

National Women’s Pairs—Mrs. Margaret Wagar, 
Atlanta, Ga., and Mrs. Kay Rhodes, New York, 


Nin: 

National Non-Master Team—Bryce McAdam, 
Stanley Lefler, Mitchell D. Edelson, Chicago, Tll.; 
Ross M. Sherrill, Evanston, Ill. 

World Team—tTerence Reese, Boris Schapiro, 
Jordanis Pavlides, Kenneth Konstam, Leslie 
Dodds, Adam Meredith, Reginal Corwen (non~ 
playing captain), all Great Britain. 


Sporting Events—Golf Champions 


Golf Records 
AMERICAN (UNITED STATES) GOLF CHAMPIONS 
i Nati 1 Nat’IWomen’s Nation 
Yr. a anraccud ‘Amateur GA Open Amateur 
.|C. Macdonald.|Mrs.C.S.Brown|!1924|C. Walker . R. T. Jones, Jr. 
1896 Oe|sames Fouls, . ( ham. .|Beatrix Hoyt 1925| W. Macfariane.|R. T. Jones, Jr. at 
igor Joseph Lioyd..|H. igham..|Beatrix Hoyt 1926|R. T. Jones, G: Von Elm. .|Mrs. = = 
189; Herd....|F. Douglas. . .|Beatrix Hoyt 1927|\T. Armour... .|R.T. Jones, Jr Ts. M. Horn 
1899| Willie Smith...|H. Harriman..|Ruth Underhill |}1928'T. Farrell..... he Jones, Jr.|Glenna oer 
1900)Harry Vardon.|W. J, Travis. . . Griscom ||1929|R. T. Jones, Jr.|H-R.Joh’n, Jr.|Glenna Collett 
1901|W. Anderson. . avis..|G. Hecker 1930|R. T. Jones, Jr.|R. T. Jones, Jr.|Glenna Collett 
1902|L. Auchterlonie|L. N. James. .|G. Hecker 1931 noe Burke. ..|Fr. Oujmet Hicks 


191 . Anderson i 
1904|W. Anderson, 
1905|W. ean: 
1906) Alex Smith. , 
1907|Alex Ross...... -|M 
1908|Ered McLeod..|J. D. AK 
909|G. Sargent . A. Gardner |D. I. Campbell 
1910] Alex Smith., . Fownes, Jr. |D. I. iis oa 
1911|J. McDermott. |H. H. Hilton..|M, Curtis 
1912|J. McDermott. |J. aay Travers. |/M. Curtis ood 
1913|/F. Ouimet... Travers. e ge A Geb 1942-45(N ot played)y [ 
1914|Walter Hagen. et. ... H. A. 1946)L. Mangrum. .|T. Bisho: Mrs.B.Zaharias 
Gactoer Meee (Ieee eee eee 
1915|J. D. Travers, .|R. Gardner rs. en Hogan....|W. 
8 Vanderbeck 1949/C. Middlecoff..| Charles Coe ie Sa 
1916 C. Evans, Jr..|Alexa Stirling 1950/Ben Hogan. Sam Urzetta. .|Beverly 
jole-19is- Not nlaved) 1951|Ben Hogan W. Maxwell...|Dorothy Kirby ¥ 
1919) Walter econ S. D. Herron... | Alexa Stirling 1952|Julius Boros...|Jack Westland|Mrs. J. 
. Evans, “es fo Stirling 1953|Ben ae: .|Gene Littler. . Fai 


* Guilford. Hollins 1954|Ed Furgol.. 
. Sweetser . |Glenne Collett {}1955|Jack Fleck. - 
MR. Marston|B. Cummings 


AMERICAN SECTIONAL GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Western Amateur Metropolitan Amateur 


‘|/Harvie Ward..|Pat Lesser 


1923)}R. T. Jones, Jr. 


Men Women Men Women 
~. |W. R. Johnston... Cummings] W. Reekie....- Miss M. Hollins 
..|M. . ‘ S10 Reinhart|J. urea Aine: M. R. Jenney 
. Ww. . Page..... . M. Reekie iss M. Oreutt 
& Pressler...|/E. Driggs... . Miss M. Orcutt 
ae H. Pressler G. Homans. ..|Miss M. Oreutt 
aE Hi M. J. McCarthy, Jr.| Miss M. Orcutt 
Sag W. Tyson.|M.J. McCarthy, Jr.| Miss M. Parker 
../E. 4 . S. Hill... .|Leonard Martin. ..|Miss Helen Hicks 
7s Mrs. S.A, x0 feds BAe ieee Miss M. Parker 
..|/MacD. Smith..,../J. Westland....... Miss L. Robinson..|M. J. Stuart... _.- Miss Helen Hicks 
1934... Cooper........ ZeER LON sae Mrs. Leona Cheney T.S. Taller. ...... Miss M. Orcutt 
1935... Toh Revoline ire «cf Oey BLAS. ey one oes Miss oe Miley....|J. E. Parker. ..... Mrs. J. Thorpe 
1936. .|/R. Guidahl....... 1 oy Fe Miss D Traung. . .|G: T. Dunlop, Jr. .|Mrs. H. H. Dietrich 
1937. .|R. Guidahl,...... W. Wehrle....... Miss M. Miley... .|/W. T SBN tisk Mrs. M. Turpie 
1938..|R. Guidahl....... R. mabbiah Sonne Miss P. Berg...... EB. Strafacivn. 222 ot Miss M. Orcutt 
1939..|B. Nelson........|/H. Todd......... Edith Estabrooks,.|F. Strafaci. ....... Mrs. McNaughton 
1940, .|J. Demaret....... M. ‘Ward Bete ....|Miss B. Jameson. .|J. P. Burke. ...... iss M. Orcutt 
1941, ,|E. Oliver......... McWiamn af comeiga to Mrs. R. Mann. ...|Mike Cestone..... Mrs. C. Leichner 
1942../H. Baron......... B. p Abbot, , -|Miss B. Jameson. .|Not played—war |Mrs. R. Torgerson 
1943. .|Not played—war |Not played—war |Miss D. Germain. .|Not Played—war |Not played—war 
1944. .|Not played—war |Not played—war |Miss D. Germain..|E. H. Driggs, Jr...|Not played—war 
1945. OE he eRe Not played—war Not played—war 
1946. ogan...... aed Miss M. Oreutt 
1947, .|J. Palmer, Miss L. Irwin 
1948. .|Ben Hogan f I : Mrs. M. May 
1949, .|Sam Snead. . :/Frank Stranahan. | E Mrs. R. Torgerson 
1950. .|Sam Snead Charles Coe...... ay . Mrs. R. Torgerson 
1951. .|MartyFurgol..... Fraok Stranahan. . |Marjorie Lindsay. , |Jos. Ga, Margaret Mackie 
1952. .|Lloyd Mangrum.,..|Frank Stranahan. , |Polly Riley....... Joseph c .|Mrs. Joseph Mason 
1953.,/E. J. Harrison, Dale Morey ...... Claire Doran,..... Wilson Barnes, aes Roslyn Swift 
1954, .|Lloyd Mangrum.. . |Bruce Cudd....-. .|Claire Doran...... Frank Strafaci. .|Mrs. 8. Untermeyer 
1955. .|Cary Middlecoff...|Eddie Merrins....|Pat Lesser........ Bobby Kuntz..... Mrs. Philip Cudone 
Metropolitan Eastern Trans- Southern 
Open Women’s Amateur Mississippi Amateur 
Bob MacDonald Glenna Collett E. Hela Perry Adair 
...|M. J. Brady Glenna Collett J. Manion Henry R. Wenzler 
...|Gene Sarazen Maureen Orcutt C. Wolft G. Crismann 
..|Macdonald Smith Mrs. G. H. Stetson BE. Held E. Spicer 
.|Johnny Farrell Glenna Collett John Goodman H. Ehle 
...|l’ommy Armour Glenna Collett A. Bartlett W.Gumn 
...| Bill Mehlhorn Maureen Orcutt R. McCrary S. Perry 
...|Willie Macfarlane Frances Williams R. McCrary E. Spicer 
.|Macdonald Smith Helen Hicks John Goodman C. Harris 
. {Olin Dutra Mrs. G. C. Vare G. Moreland iS. Perry 
Willie Macfarlane Charlotte Glutting G. Moreland R. Redmond 
...;Paul Runyan Maureen Orcutt L. Hamman F, Hass, Jr 
...|Henry Picard Mrs. G. C. Vare John Goodman R. F. Riegel 
.|Byron Nelson Edith Quier J. Dawson J. Munger 
J. Hines Charlotte Glutting D. Schumacher Fred Haas, Jr. 
J. Hines Maureen Orcutt Y. Savage C. M. Dane 
H. Picard Mrs. Warren Beard C. Harbert B. Ede ants 
C. Wood Grace Amory A. Doerin; AR White 
(Not een Mrs, H. Men. aughton |F. Stranahan . Perry 
(Not played. (Not played) John Kraft, 8. ot; played) 
(Not played) Laddie Irwin Robert Riegel George Hamer 
(Not played) Maureen Oreutt oe Thomas Barnes 
Soe (Not played) Patricia O'Sullivan R. Riegel Gene Dahlbender, Jr. 
...|Jack Burke, Jr. Maureen Oreats harles Coe Thomas Barnes 
..|George Stuhler Peggy James English Dale Morey 
.../Claude Harmon Patricia O'Sullivan L. M. Crannell, Jr. Arnold Blum 
.../Chet Sanok Helen Sigel Charles Coe Gay Brewer, Jr. 
....|Peter Cooper Mary A. Downey Joseph Conrad Joseph Conrad 
1954..../Otto Greiner Mrs. Mae M., Jones James Jackson Lt. Joseph Conrad 
1955... ,/Art Doering Mary Ann Downey James Jackson 


Charles Harrison 


a ed 


Sporting Events—Golf Champions 857 


BRITISH OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS 
inner Year 


inner 


1860.|W. Park 1884. |Jack Simpson 1908. |James Braid 1932. Sarazen 
1861.|Tom Morris, Sr. ||/1885.|Bob Martin 1909.|J. H. Taylor 1933. $. Shute oa oa 
1862.|Tom M , Sr. |/1886.)/D. L. Brown 1910, {James Braid 1934, /T, H. Cotto: 
1 . |W. Park 1887.|W. Park, Jr. 1911,.|H. Vardon 1935.|A. Perr: 
864. po Morrls, Sr. ||1888.|Jack Burns 191 . Ray 1936. Alf. P; 
1865 L, Strath 1889.|W. Park, Jr. 1913.|J. H. Taylor 1937.|\T. H. Cotton 
1866 W. Park 1890. |John Bail 1914,1H, Vardon 938 = “ WS 
1807. ‘Tom Morris, Bes 1891.|Hugh Kirkaldy 1915-1919 (Not played) 1939. 

‘!Pom Morris, Jr 1892. /H. Hilton ‘0, rge Duncan 1840-45 “Rot am ons 
13 65. Tom Morris, Jr. ||1893:|W. Auchterlonie ock Hutchison 1946. Snead, US 
1870.|/Tom Morris, Jr. ||/1894.|J. H. Taylor 1922.) Walter Hagen(U.S.) ||1947. staid) 
1871. | (Not played) 1895. |J. H. Taylor 1923.|/A. G. Havers 1948. vr Be rte 
1872. |Tom , dr. |11896./H. Vari 1924./W. Hagen (U. 8.) 1949. |Bobb: Lotke (So. 
1873.|Tom Kid 1897.|H. H. Hilton 1925.|J. Barnes (U.S. Africa) 
1874, |Mungo Park 1898.|H. Vardon 1926.|R. T. Jones, Jr. 1950.|Bobby Locke (So. 
1875.| Willie Park 1899. |H. Vardon 8° Africa) 
1876.|Bob Martin 1900. |J. H. Taylor 1927.|R. T. Jones, Jr. 1951. |Max Fauikner 
1877. |Jamie Anderson 1901. |James Braid (U. 8.) 1952.|Bobby Locke (So. 
1878. |Jamie Anderson 1902.|/Alex Herd 1928.|W. Hagen (U. 8. Africa) 
1879.|Jamie Anderson 1903.|H. Vardon 1929.|W. Hagen (U. 8. 1953. |Ben Hogan (U. 8.) 
1880.|Bob Ferguson 1904, |Jack White 1954. |Peter Thomson 
1881.|Bob Ferguson ees James Braid 1930.|R. T. Jones, Jr, (Aust.) 
1882.|Bob Ferguson .|James Braid (U. 8.) 1955.|Peter Thomson 


1o0": Arnaud Massy 1931.1T. Armour (U. 8.) 
BRITISH AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONS 


1883.1W. L. Fernie~ 


eT 
Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner Tear Winner 
1885.|A. F. MacFie 1902./C. Hutchngs 1923 ./R. Wethered 1940-45 (Not played) 
1886.{H. G. Hutchinson |/1903.|R. Maxwe 1924.|E. AW Holderness ||1946.)\J. Bruen 
1887.|H. G. Hutchinson ||1904.|W. J. Travis 1925.|R. Harris 1947.|W. Turnesa (U. 8.) 
1888 .\John Ball 1905.|A. G. Barry 1926.|J. eos (U.S.) ||1948./F. Stranahan us 8.) 
1889.|J. E. Laidlay 1906.|James Robb 1927.|Dr. W. Tweddell 1949.|Sam McCre 
1890. |John Ball 1907.\John Ball 1928 ./T. BP. perkins 1950. |Frank Stranahan 
1891.\J: E. Laidlay 1908 .|B. A. Lassen 1929.|C. Tolley (U. 8.) 
1802, obn Ball 1909.|R. Maxwell 1930.|R.T r Jones oes (U.S.) ||1951.|Dick Chapman 
1893.|P. L. Anderson 1910.|John Ball 1831.|E. M. Smith (U. 8. 
1894. |John Ball 1911.}H. H. Hilton 1932.|J. De ie 1952.|H. Ward (U. S.) 
1895.|\L. M. B. Melville ||1912.\John Ball 1933 .|M. Sco 195: “= Joseph Carr 
1896.\F. G. Tait 1913,/H. H. Hilton 1934 .|W.L. tittle, Jr. 8 : 1954.|Doug Bachli (Aust.) 
1897.jA. J. T. Allan 1914.|J. L. C, Jenkins 1935.|W.L.Little,Jr.(U.S.) ||1955 .|Lt. Joseph Conrad 
1898.|F. G. Tait 1915-1919 (Not played) |/1936.|H. Thompson (U.S.) 
1899. |John Ball 1920. way J. Tolley 1937 .|R.Sweeney,(U.S.bn) 
1900.|H. H. Hilto 1921,/W. I. Hunter 1938.|C. Yates (U. 8.) 
1901./H. H. Hilton 1922.|—. W. Holderness |/1939.JA. Kyle 


BRITISH WOMEN’S AMATEUR CHAMPIONS 
1923—-Doris Chambers 1934—-Mrs. Andrew Holm 1949—Frances Stephens 
1924—Joyce Wethered 1950—Vicomtesse de Saint 
1925—Joyce Wethered craven 
1926—Cecil Leitch 1951—Mrs. Catherine MacCann 
1927—Thion de la Chaume 1952—Moira Paterson 
1928—Nanette Le Blan 1953—M. Stewart (Canada) 
1929—Joyce Wethered 1954—-Frances Stephens 
1930—Diana._ Fishwick 1955—Mrs. Jessie Vatentine 
1931—Enid Wilson 
1932—Enid Wilson 


1933—Enid Wilson 1948—Louise Suggs. 


vamerican: CANADIAN AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONS 

Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner 
h on 1931.|R. Somerville 1938./T. Adams 1950.)W. Mawhinney 

1935" b. Garrlek 1932./G. Taylor 1939.\K. Black 1951. wealter McElroy 
1926.|R. Somerville 1933.|A, Campbell aes (Not played) 1952.!L. Bouchey (U, 8.) 
1927.|D. Carrick 1934.|/A. Campbell 1946 .|)H. Nartell 1953.|Don Cherry (U. 8.) 
1928 .|R- Bereyes 1935. |R. ponies 1947.|F. Stranahan (U.8.)||1954.\Harvie Ward, Jr. 
1929. |. Held 1936.|F. Hass 1948 .|F.Stranahan (U. ee (U.S.) 
1930. |R.Somerville 1937.|R. Somerville 1949 .1R. Chapman (U.S. 


CANADIAN OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Winner Year Winner Year Winner 


1924 ,|Leo Diegel 1932. ae Cooper 1940.|S. Snead 1949. |E.J.Harrison(U.8.) 
1925 .|Leo Diegel 1933.|J. Kirkwood 1941./S. pe 1950. |Jim Ferrier (U. 8.) 
1926 .|MacD. Smith 1934.|T. Armour 1942. ne ood 1951. |Jim Ferrier (U.S.) 
1927.|T. Armour 1935. Gene Kunes 1943-44 (Nor played) 1952.\J. Palmer (U.'S.) 
1928 .|Leo Diegel 1936.|W. L. Little, Jr. 1945.|Bryon Nelson 1953. |Dave Douglas(U.S.) 
Ter Leo Diegel 1937. |Hy Sd 1946.|G. Fazio 1954. |Pat Fletcher 

930. = Armour 1938 .|S. Sne 1947.|R. Locke (S, A.) 1995: |ArnoldPalmer 
1931. W. Hagen 1939.|H. aden 1948 .|C. Congdon (U. S.) 


International Walker Cup Match 
UNITED STATES VS. GREAT BRITAIN—MEN’S erties (BIENNIAL) 
Series Standing—United States 14, Great Britain 1 


Series Record 1934 United States 915; Great Britain 2% 
1922 United States 8; Great Britain 4 1936 United States 9; "Great Britain 0 (3 *halved) 
1923 United States 614; Great Britain 542 1938 Great Britain 7p: United States 41 
1924 United States 9; Great Britain 3 1947 United States 8; "Great Britain ts 


1926 United States 644; Great Britain 542 
ia United Sites ip! Great Buin 2 
0 Unite E} rea r 
1o32 United States 8; Great Britain i (3 hatved) 


1949 United States 
1951 United States 
1953 United States 
1955 United States 


10; Great Britain 2 

6; Great Britain 3 (3 halved) 
9: Great Britain 3 

10; Great Britain 2 


United States Wins 12th International Tuna Tournament 


A United States team won the 12th International Tuna Tournament at Wedgeport, N.S., Sept. 
7-9, 1955, its ae victory since 1949 and matching the three-time record set by Cuba. Al. M, Whisnant, 
Jr., New York, N. Y., peeines the U. S. team with all its points by boating a 585-lb. tuna. Venezuela 


finished eae with 277. 


858 


Jan. 23|/Tampa 
Feb. 


Mar; 20/St. Petersburg 


Mar. 27|Miami Beach Open....................... 
rr. n, Wilmington, N. C............ 
OUPBAMENE, Se. ee we eee 


Apr. : 3|Azalea O; 
Apr dalvireinia Beach Open 
rT. ia Beach Open... .... 
ay 1 Pomanment of Champions, Las Vegas, Nev 


May 8/Colonial National Invitational, Fort Worth, Texas.|Chandler Harper..... - 


May 15|Hot Springs Open, Hot Springs, Ark 


May 22|Kansas City Open 
May 29|Fort Wayne Open 
July 2)British Columbia Open, Vancouver, B. 
July 9)New Jersey Open, Morristown, N. J....... 


July JOISt. Paul Open... 0. i002. ese cee alee 


July 17)Miller Open, 
July 31|/Rubber City 
Aug. 


Sporting Events—Golf Champions 


Open, Invitation Golf Tournaments in 1955 
‘Data Cent Se eee Searels 


OMen's Ope. m8 5 Fads sce eyes oe 
Jan. 30|Thunderbird Invitation, Palm Springs, Calif 
Ope higents Oper sis sic. iad dew ew seal eee 
Feb. 13}Tucson Open........ PRA Sar ais Bor 
Feb. 14|St. Petersburg Women’s Open............. 
Feb. 20)/Texas Open, San Antonio.................. 
Feb, 27/Houston Open..... Beat sions sis enon Saale 
Mar: 7|Jacksonville Women’s Open............... 
Mar, 7|Baton Rouge Open...................-..-. 


May 15/Greenbrier Open, White Sulphur Springs, W 


Milwaukee, Wis......:.:..... 
Open, Akron, Ohio............ 
7\All-American Tournament, Chicago, Tll...... 

Aug. 14/Tam o’ Shanter ‘‘World’”’ Tournamént, Chicago, Ill.|Julius Boros............- 
Aug. 28)\Montreal Open... . 2.0656. eee cee eas 


_ 
4 


emp: ANCE 3) ioe as aaa Be ee $5,000 
bh an Cary Middlecoff..........| 209 2,500 
oP Mrs. Jackie Pe ee reek fs BE he as 
Ce Sr ‘Tommy Bolt............7] 274 2,490 
Sask Mrs. Mildred Z: Ne ad ee 1,000 
ptcth art Shelley Mayfield..........} #270 Eerie 
ARS Gene Littler! 5) 3.25. cach oee 2, 
Saat ‘Tommiy’ How ce. ees an 2,000 
....-|Mike Souchak:-. 112202222 **257 2,500 
AAS, BERS SOUCu A lamar ats a 6,000 
LWa oe rs. Jackie Rae Sale ce Bin oe 
Arete, Be Wihuaer’. eee hee *278 2,200 
ari the Cary Middlecoff..........| 274 2,200 
te Sr Eric Monti. = 22...) ...-f 270 2,200 
hast Billy Maxwell. ...........|° 270 2,200 
eae Cary Middlecoff..........| 279 5,000 
ein Chenin Pa eae ae Bp 
apes. Fe ae i 
ate ie nee 
oe W: (= Sere armor (ie 7 61 [Se 
Dutch Harrison 269 2,000 
(Dick Mayer..... 271 4,000 
Dow Finsterwald 269 2,400 
.|Dow Finsterwald 270 2,400 
-|Stan Mosel... .. afr a Se ee 
Fae ‘Tommy Bolt. ..............] 269 2,400 
Saeutie Cary Middlecoff..........| 265 6,000 
cite = + PLONE Y REN SGHE oo o7 ap ieleter ee eon 
RAE A Doug Ford... soho ee = 
te 281 50,000 
See ae ae aN ee pe 5,000. . 
Shae AM SABA WIS ba deine Benet pet 
ae to Cary Middlecoff../.......| 276 10,000 
iio Louise Suggs. ............| 289 900 
ate Meds Krollsc ss 12.3 Sao sae eee 4,000 
Ae So Doug Ford . sce .ce ee ie SIG 7,000 
sleet Stranahan.........| 280 3,000 


*Won playoff of tie. **New P.G.A. record for 72 holes. 


Professional Golfers’ Association Championships 


Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner 
1926.|Walter Hagen 1934, /Paul Runyan 1942. /Sam Snead 1950. |Chandler Harper 
1927.|Walter Hagen 1935. |Johnny_Revolta 1943 .|(Not played) 1951. |Sam Snead 
1928, |Leo Diegel 1936.|Denny Shute 44./Robert Hamilton 1952, |James Turnesa 
1929, |Leo Diegel 1937 .|Denny Shute 1945. |Byron Nelson 1953. |Walter Burkemo 
1930.|/Tom Armour 1938 .|Paul Runyan 1946 .|Ben Hogan 54. |Melvin Harbert 
1931.|Tom Creavy 1939.|Henry Picard 1947. |J. Ferrier (Aust.) 1955. |Doug Ford 
1932. |Olin Dutra 1940 -|Byron Nelson 1948 .|Ben Hogan 

1933.|!Gene Sarazen 1941.!Vic Ghezzi 1949. |Sam Snead 


oug Ford. won Ales 1955 P.G.A. championship by defeating Cary Middlecoff in the final, North- 


Ryder Cup Matches 


UNITED STATES VS. GREAT BRITAIN—PROFESSIONAL (BIENNIAL) 


D 
ville, Mich., July 26. 


Series Standing—United States, 8 matches; Great Britain, 3 


Series Record . 


1926—Great Britain 1342; United States 11% 
1927—United States 935; Great Britain 215 
1929—Great Britain 7; United States 5 
1931—United States 9; Great Britain 3 
1933—Great Britain 612; United States 514 


1935—United States 9; Great Britain 3 
1937—United States 8: Great Britain 4 
1939-1945—(Not played 

1947—United States 11; Great Britain 1 
1949—United States 7: Great Britain 5 
1951—United States 915: Great Britain 215 
1953—United States 616; Great Britain 515 


Other Golf Championships in 1955 


Hopkins International Trophy, La Jolla, Calif,— 
United States 17, Canada 10. 


Helen Lee Doherty Tournament, Miami, Fla.— 
Pat Lesser, Seattle, Wash., def. Barbara Romack, 
Sacramento, Calif.,, 6 and 5. 


National P.G.A. Senior Tournament, Dunedin, 
Fla.—Mortie Dutra, Los Angeles, 213. 


Palm Beach Women’s Amateur, Palm Beach, 
Fla,—Polly Riley, Fort Worth, Texas, def. Joanne 
Goodwin, Plymouth, Mass., 1 up. 


North-South Negro Open, Miami, Fla.—Richard 
Gardner, New York, N. Y., 223 (won playoff of 
tie with Clifford Brown, Cleveland, Ohio.) 


North-South Amateur, Pinehurst, N. C.—Wiffi 
Smith, El Canada, Calif,, def. Pat Lesser, Seattle, 
Wash., 3 and 2. 


American Seniors Championship, St. Augustine, 
Fla.—Edward Randall, Rochester, N. Y., def. Judd 
Brumley, Greenville, Tenn., 1 up. 

English Amateur, London, England—Alan Thir- 
well def. Michael Burgess, 7 and 6. 

. cea Open, Wentworth, England—Peter Al- 
iss, 


Australian Open, Brisbane, Australia—Bobby 
Locke, Union of South Africa, 290. 


French Amateur, Paris, France—Henri_ de 
Lamaze, Chantilly, France, def. Don Bisplinghoff, 
Orlando, Fla., 5 and 4. 

Canada Cup, Chevy Chase, Md.—Ed Furgol- 
Chick Harbert, United States, aggregate 560. 

N.C.A.A. Championship, Knoxville, Tenn.— 
Joseph Campbell, Purdue def. Johnny Garrett, 
Rice, 3 and 2. 

French Open, Paris, 
United States, 271. 

National Public Links Championship, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.—Sam Kocsis, Detroit, Mich., def. 
Lewis Bean, Summerville, Ga., up. 
.-Metropolitan Senior Championship, Crestwood, 
N. Y.—Mrs. T. Arthur Menzel, Innis Arden, 159. 

New York State Amateur, Jamestown, N. Y.— 
Bill Shields, Albany, N. Y., def. Tommy Goodwin, 

up. 


France—Byron Nelson, 


Rye, N. Y., 1 


Women’s National Op Wichita, Kans.—Fa; 
Crocker, Montevideo, Uraguen 299. i 


Women’s Western Open, Madison, Wis.—Pat' 
Berg, Chicago, Ill., 292. : a 


Women’s National Intercollegiate, Chicago, Ill. 
Jackie Yates, Redlands, Calif., def. Berridge 
Long, Huntington, W. Va., 5 and 4. 


Sporting. Events—Bicycle Racing Records; Volley Ball Champions 859 
Bicycle Championships in 1955 


35th NATIONAL 


CHAMPIONSHIPS 


AMATEUR 
New York, N. ¥., Aug. 27-28 


Seni 
oa tina aad Disney, arin Calii., Time— 


1 mile—Jack Disney. Time—2:34.3. 
i miles—Jack Disni 


Time—13:09.4 
By Ay (heals Longs, 0, Fitchburg, Mass, Time— 


eo score—Jack Disney, Altadena, Calif., 21; 
eae oe es Mass., 12; Allen wae: 
Gomersil Jim Rossi, Chicago, 
q; Karl Netter: rete Mich., 6; Bob Pf 
Kenosha Wis., 5; Tom’ Montemage, Buffalo, 


3: Bob’ Tetzlaff, Los A’ eles, Calif., .3; 


Pranetis Mertens, mo York, N, 
Junior Men 
Half-mile—Pat DeCcollibus, Buffalo, N. Y. Time 


—1:07. 
1 mile—Pat DeCollibus. Time—2:44.8. 


5 miles—Phillip Criswell, LaMesa, Calif. 
—12:18.9. 


Time 


Point score—Pat DeC " ” 
PHiip ‘Griswell ‘ollibus, Buffalo, N. Y., 19; 


LaMesa, Calif., 
Davenport, Van Nuys, Calif., 5; Den Carlin, 
Newark, N. J., 5; Nick Sostilio. New York, N. wy 
3; Lester Konkel, ppetrolt, . 2 Ron Fuller, 
Baltimore, Md., 2; Richard Sronson: Belmont, 
Cali£., 2. 

Women 
Half-mile—Jeanne Robinson, Detroit, Mich. 


Time—1:17.1. 
1 mile—Jeanne Robinson. Time—2:42.3. 
2 miles—Jeanne Robinson. Time—5:34.7. 


Point score—Jeanne Robinson pene wry ee 
21; Nancy Neiman, habe we Mich Alice 
‘Mickey. “aoe New 


Springer, Wayne, Mich., 
York, N. Y., Lenten Burke, 
3; Mary Pitsaroff, peel. Mich., 
man, Redmond, Wash., 1 


Chicago, a 
1; Coeta Hart- 


WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS 


World Track Championships, Milan, Italy, Aug. 
31-Sept. 2—Amateur Sprint: Giuseppe *Ogna, Italy. 
Amateur Pursuit: Norman Sheil, Great Britain. 
Professional Sprint: Antonio Maspes, Italy. Pro- 
fessional Pursuit: Guido Messina, Italy. Profes- 


OTHER BICYCLE 

Tour de France a 809 mi.)—Louison Bobet, 
France. Time—130 26.0. 

Giro d'Italia were 420.5 mi. )—Fiorenzo Magni, 
a, 108:56:13.0. 
iddle Atlantic Championship, Belleville, N. J. 
(25 mi.)—Rupert Waltl, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1:02:01.4. 

Memorial Classic, (50 mi.) Commack, N. Y.— 
Bill Pflug, Cranford, N. J.,. 2:05 

U. S. Road Championship (50 mi; nee Philadelphia, 
Pa — Ernie Matteis, USAF, McGuire Field, N. J., 

Grand Prix of Copenhagen, Denmark—Reginald 
Harris, Great Britain. 

.Eas States Dirt Track Championships, 
Highland Park, N. J.—Senior Men: Francois’ 


Mertens, New York, N. Y. Junior Men: Don 
Carlin, Newark, N. J. Women: Mickey Finch, 
New York, . 


sional Motor-paced: Guillermo Timoner, Spain, 


World Road Championships, Rome, Italy, Aug. 
27-28—Amateur (117.8 mi.): Sante Ranuce "Italy. 
Time—5:36:09.0. Professional oe mi,); Stan Ock- 


ers, Belgium. Time—8:43:29. 


EVENTS IN 1955 

Tour of Somerville, N. (50 mi.)—Pat 
Murphy, Otterville, Ont., 2:02: i, 4. 

Eastern Seaboard Championship (25 wmi.), 
Yonkers, N. Y.—Art Longsjo, Fitchburg, Mass., 
1:02:15.2. 

epee Capitol Classic (30 mi.), ashes 

C.—Francois Mertens, New York, N 
p. 10: G8, 0. 

Eastern Amateur. Road Championship (73 mi.), 
Oyster Bay Cove, N. Y.—Art Longsjo, Fitchburg, 
Mass., 3:12:52.2. 

Tour of Bloomfield, N. ¥. (25 mi.)—Art Longsjo, 
Fitchburg, Mass., 1:08:02. 0. 

German-American Road Championship (6214 
mi,.), Oyster Bay Cove, N, Y.—Rupert Waltl, 
Brookyln, N. Y., 2:45: 30.0. 


World Bicycle Racing Records 


Two sets of world records are listed herein: Those made under rules prior to 1947 when no 
distinction was made between amateur and professional results, and those set under classifications 
established in 1947 by the Union Cycliste Internationale. 


Distance | Time | Holder Place Date 
Flying peenete raced 
0:23.8 Te WOOT tk duet es Salt Lake City: 2 .iseus ame 1906 
0:29.8 L. Michard, France............. Bordeaux, France...........} 1932 
0:50.4 A. J. Clark, Australia, .......... Saltair; Utah :. 59 feces 908 
1:04.6 2 Battesini, aay) iste (one tema Milan, ..taly 77a consi seece poem 1938 
1:23.6 O. Lawrence, U8... . 2.2... 6% Saltair,Utab~. . fos whee dene 1908. 
1:51 Ai Goullet, eran Da et ea art Galt Lake, Clty... sea seca 1912 
Flying Start—Human Paced 
50:45.4 Major. Paylor, U. 8... 0..0..... Philadelphia . <3". sm sere. sucle se 1898 
0:58.6 J. Platt-Betts, England......... ONGON, 5 xs iy cick sheer 1898 
1:08.4 Major Taylor, U. S.......-...-- Philadelphia a= cca ciqanes en 1898 
1:32 Major Taylor, U.S... 5.......4. Philadelphia: 10) ts, cern arene 1898 
Flying Start—Motor Paced 
0:20 G. Claverien BEBDOG te ay cle cs Bordeaux, France........... 1946 
236 Georges Paillard, France........ hy | Rae SR Madr Cairns ao ms | 1936 
87.918 kms. |Jose Mieffret, France: on wis Paris -.... seciet cee ences ena 1949 
WORLD RECORDS ESTABLISHED UNDER U.C.I. 1947 CLASSIFICATIONS 
———Pistan ce Time Holder Place | Date 
ge Professional—Outdoor—Unpaced 
1 km. (flying)....... 20420) Sroaie- aor S. Patterson, Australia...... Milan, Italy......|Oct. 26, 1952 
1 km. (standing) . 208-67. 2 te ee ae Reginald Harris, England..:.|Milan, Italy...... Oct. 20, 1952 
10 kms. (standing) . . De S.Oer ccrasin sortie M.Archambaud, France... .|Milan, Italy......|Oct. 28, 1937 
20 kms. (standing)...|25:59.6..........- M. Archambaud, France... .|Milan, Italy. .....|/Oct. 28, 1937 
SPN GUT «323s sae x « .145 km, 798m...... F, Coppi, Italy...-......... Milan, Italy...... Noy. 7, 1942 
Me greet pcmcia ae mR a 
aa at4 206.2. .|C. Pinarello, Italy. ......... an, Italy. . 
san raniic ) 1:09.8.......-5065 A, deMichellt Venéauela .|Mexico City 
10 kms. (tanding)... 13:03.4, ws cess F. Aure) Milan, Italy. 
20 kms. (standing).../26:29.6........... E, Baldin .|Milan, Italy . 
1 hour 44 kms. 870 m... .|Milan, Italy 


Volley Ball tenipionenine in 1955 


Source: Harold T. Friermood, Secretary, 

A.A.U. National Championships, Knoxville, 
Tenn.—Wilson Ave. YMCA, Chicago, Tul. 

26th U.S.V.B.A. Championships, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.—Stockton (Calif.) YMCA * ae 

0th National Y.M.C.A. Champions ips, a- 
ous City, Okla.—Stockton (Calif.) YMCA 

3rd National Veterans Championships, ‘Okla- 
nine City, Okla.—Texas Central YMCA, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 


United States Volley Ball Association 
Ith National Collegiate Championships, Okla- 
pane ad Okla.—Florida State. 
S.V.B.A. Women’s Championships, Okla- 
bone oie, Okla.—Mariners, Santa Monica, Calif, 
4th Service Men’s Championships, Oklahoma 
Ss Okla.—Los Alamitos: (Calif.) Naval Air Sta- 
0 


n. 

8rd National Jewish Welfare Board Champion- 
ships, Rochester, N. Y.—Lynn (Mass.) Jewish 
Community Center. 


860 Sporting Events—Trapshooting; La Crosse; Badminton —~ " 
Trapshooting Championships in 1955 


56th ‘GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP TOURNAMENT 
Vandalia, Ohio, Aug. 19-27 


hi cn aeamariilo. eeeteOm OS 
eo enett, Hodgenville, Ky. |. 199 Professional—Homer Clark, Jr. . 
PRNOOCUIO) 3. cc lytic tiers uncke'- asia 3 
pear oRy alr’ Kenosha, Wis... 93x 100 Champion of Champions” 
unier— chwieger, 
Grand Island, Nebr. .-...-.-.------ 95x 100 ME ead in ehootof) —..... secs. 99 x 100 
Professional—George Heaney, Women—Ruth Winterrowd /] 99x 100 
Indianapolis, Ind. ......... Sa AOONG 94x 100 joni Nick Egan, Manhasset, L. I.'/: 100x 100 
Preliminary Handicap High-Over-All 
Men—F'. D. Reese, Keyworth, Ml. Men—Ned Lilly, Stanton, Mich. ...... 962 x 1000 
(25 in shootoff) ......... be dee Aedes 98x 100 Wwomen—Joan ueger, Miami, Fla. 
Women—Mae Ramey, Miamisburg, Ohio 93x 100 (44-46 tu shootoft). 2-3 ees 902 x 1000 
Junior—Samuel W. Kerr, unior—Larry Gravestock, 
Steubenville, Ohio ..............-... 96x 100 Amarillo, Texas ..............----- 934 x 1000 
Professional—Cliff Doughman ......... 91x 100 professional—Clift Doughman, 
Clay Target Championship Morrow, Obie 03> 2c dites de - eae 941 x 1000 
Men—Ned Lilly, Stanton, Mich. All-Around 
(24-25. in shootoi) ......2-...0..5:. 200 x 200 Men—A. M. Feltus, Washington, Miss. 384 x 400 
Women—Helen Thomas, Women—Joan Pflueger, Miami, Fla. .. 357x 400 
Los Angeles, oes S SEAS hoe aE ee 197 x 200 Junior—Bill Morris, Russell, Kans. ... 375 x 400 
Junior—Marty POR AN how as eth avs es 198 x 200 Pprofessional—Cliff Doughman, 
ener = Jackie *O'Donneli Neen aia Morrow, =OH10. -s2.s25.o tee 381 x 400 
fy shoo’ a . 
Prof estore 1 Lee Braun ........... 199 x 200 Mae santes emcees ane 
' “ Vandalia Open—Richard eben” Tecra x 
Class Championships Husband and Wife—Claude and Ruth 
Class AA—George Genereux, Winterrowd, Chicago, Ill. ........... 387 x 400 
Saskatoon, Sask. (25 in shootoff) .... 200 x 200 Father and Son—Frank — Robert 
lass A—J. T. Jones, Birmingham, — Diefenderfer, Reading, Pa. .......... 390 x 400 
Mich. Bo Ge in ‘Shoot off) 2:02. 0s.. 52. 197x 200 Brother and Brother Baul Pane Joe 
Class B—S. G. Darling (24 in shootoff) 197x 200 Hiestand, Hillsboro, Ohio ........... 387 x 400 
Class C—Charles Sets Denver, Colo... 195 x 200 State Team Race—Ohio (Fred Waldock, 
Class D—J. R. Bolton "(24 in shootoff).. 190 x 200 Sandusky; Joe Hiestand, Hillsboro; 
Women—A—Hortense Wood .......... 192 x 200 Hugh McKinley, Harrisburg; Owen 
Women—B—Helen Thomas ........... 192 x 200 Stauffer, Trotwood; Ron Weisbrod, 
Women—C—Ruth Winterrowd ......:. 192 x 200 Cincinnat!) .... five. oe ee ea 972 x 1000 
Women—D—Donna Woolley ......... 186 x 200 Biltmore Trophy—A. M. Feltus, yiaueae 
National Doubles Championship i peek peaioats Pflueger, 9 
Men—Hugh McKinley ................. 97x 100 Miami “Figs %.k< Natinssiga tet tere 902 x 1000 
Women—Helen C. Thomas ........... 82x 100 Haskins "Trophy—Lyle Byans: ..c.cc. 93x 100 
46th ANNUAL AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIPS OF AMERICA 
Pelham Manor, N. Y¥., May 13-15 
Doubles—M. D. Clark, Woodbury, Conn. 93x 100 Seniors’ 16-ya.—J. J. McHale, 
papery. persica acorn’ Van m ict London, Onk. sisy..tes ace aeons $6x 100 
MAURO «Mit gs cs a lee x 
tee Championship—George Van Family Bas ae - McHale and 191x 200 
VRC PIN YOGI IN, Nig oe ve ob ve os eee 196 x 200 2 arin eee "= 
Junior Championship—Nick Egan. Mew Handicap Championship—Elbert 
York A. C., and Manhasset, 192 x 200 Johnson, Wingdale, N. Y., 
Women’s Singles—Mrs. Karl cae (22" VaR Neate. a. ota sD eee 93x 100 
Pmiedeipnia, Pas feces: vane coe ace 88x 100 Over-All—Bob Smith, Taneytown, Md. 365. 400 


La Crosse Champions in 1955; Records 
U. S. Intercollegiate Championship (Wingate oes a Aes Team 
Trophy)—1, Maryland; 2, Navy; 3, Yale. Goal “ -Clement Malin, Dartmouth 


fesn. ose Oe John Raster, Navy 
Annual North-South Game, Baltimore, Md., 
June 10—South 12, North 11. John Simmons, Maryland 


-Carl Orent, Hofstra 
Laurie Cox Championship—(tie), Hofstra and . Si Ulcickas, Navy 
Rutgers, 35 points. 


-. Robert Kelley, Batuern 
Roy Taylor Championship—1, New Hampshire, 


PRR a <> AO aga Keating, Maryland 
eet fF Charles Wicker, Maryland 


28 points; 2, Trinity, 25; 3 (tie), Stevens, Kenyon, Attack ..................... Percy Williams, Navy 
C.C.N.Y., Amherst, eS ee NTE SS ART ACIS pes m oa eee ae John Griffis, R. P. I. 
NORTH-SOUTH LA CROSSE SERIES RECORD 
1940—North 6, South 5 1946—North 14, South 14 1951—North 12, South 11 
1941—South 7, North 6 1947—North 15, South 3 1952—South 15, North 7 
1942—North 6, hee : 1948—North 11, South 6 1953—South 12, North 9 
1943—South 9, N orth 1949—South il; North 6 1954—North 13, South 11 
1944—1945— (Not played) 1950—North 12; South 8 1955—South 12, North 11 


Badminton Championships in 1955 
U. S. National Tournament, Long Beach, Calif. 
ee Singles—Joseph Alston, South Pasadena, Ladies’ Doubles—Judy and Susan Devlin, Balti- 
more, 
Aladies* Singles—Margaret Varner, Boston, Mass. Mixed Doubles—Wynn Rogers, Arcadia, Calif., 


Men’s Doubles—Joseph Alston, South Pasadena, and Dorothy Hann, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Calif., and Wynn Rogers, Arcadia, Calif. 


U. S. Junior Championships, Cleveland, Ohio 


Boys’ Singles—John Kevorkian, Watertown, | Mass., and Gary McFarlane, Lewiston, N. Y. 


Mass. Girls’ Doubles—Nor = 
Girls’ Singles—McGregor Stewart, Baltimore, co Marblehead, Ste Slawer and Nanos see 


; xed Doubles—John Ke 
Boys’ Doubles—John Kevorkian, Watertown, Mass., and Norma Slauer, pears ee abe 


World Championship (Thomas Cup), Singapore, June 5—Malaya defeated Denmark, 8-1 


World Pro Men’s Singles, Montreal, ) : — 
Reeetiee es. r eal, Que., Apr. 18—Paul Holm, Montreal, defeated Stan Cutts, 


het ay 


Sporting Events—Skeet Shooting; Lawn Bowling; Shuffleboard 861 


Skeet Shooting Champions in 1955 


ANNUAL CHAMPIONSHP, 


ONAL SKEET SHOOTING ASSOCIATION 


Waterford, Mich,, Aug. 29-Sept, 4 


Individual Open Events 


All Around—Robert Rath, Winnetka, Ill. 
All Gauge—Alex H. Kerr, e ly. at te ie 


RCO Esra ho pcte ks eich wees x 250 
Eastern Open—Capt. W. D. Wilkinson, 
PLO RAG TIG OE Soo Ad ners wed aa ober sc 100 x 100 
estern Open—Titus H. Harris, Jr., 
elveston;: TESA =. omnis boss ce aes eave 100 x 100 
ty Gauge—Benjamin Di Iorio, 
Le ALE ae ais ay pier eh ee ey x 100 
Small Gauge—Alex H. Kerr, Beverly 
RE MOUSER bp ssn 1G 50s Ss han 100 x 100 
Sub-Smali Gauge—Robert E. Rath, 
BEIT PELL her cr ge ED eas aimee 95x 100 


Be eet pose 100x 100 


Individual All Gauge Championships 


Champion of Champions—Lonis Gordon 

Texarkana, Ark. 100 
Collegiate—Jack Horner, San 

Francisco, Calif., and Univ. 3 

of California (new record) .......... 249 x 250 
Sub-Junior—Edward C. Brown, 

Birmingham, Mich. 


Tandem Events 


Two-man Team, All Gauge— Titus H. 

Harris, Jr., and Edward Harris, 

Craiventon, TEXAS! 3.2 5)5.%,. 202. oor ts 8s 475 x 500 
Two-man Team, 20 Gauge—Ains 

Borsum, Baldwin, Mich., and T. H. 

Metzger; Greenville, Mich: Soran oe 197 x 200 
Two-man Team, Small Gauge—Alex H. 

Kerr, Beverly Hills, Calif., and 

Andy Laird, Stockton, Calif. ....... 196 x 200 
Two-man Team, Sub-Small Gauge— 

Benjamin Di forio, Jr., Utica 

N. Y., and James S. Williams, 

ACRES DOL. Nae se he ae a nu Sorneripia taal ty 181 x 200 
Husband and Wife—Mr. and Mrs. 

Alphonse Ragland, Jr., Dalas, Texas 492 x 500 

mt and Child—Dr. Titus H. Harris 
and Titus Harris, Jr., Galveston Texas 492 x 500 


Five-Man Teams, All Gauge 
Open Champions—Californians (Alex H. 
Kerr, William Hay Rogers, George 
A. Young, Jack Horner, Andy Laird) 
(newerecord) 7-2-2... 02.2 raises Rak 1241 x 1250 
Military Champions—San Diego Navy 
Skyraiders (Lou Hughes, F. A. 


Lastrico, R. R. Beech, H. C. 
Smathers, J. T. Thomerson) ........ 1219 x 1250 


Lady Champions 


Around—Mrs. Alphonso Raglan 
Jr., Dallas, Texas = Weshmveet'y e 522 x 550 
Gauge—Mrs, Leon Mandel, 
Chick s6s- TH eo. Scan od ons sid Sl 248 x 250 
Twenty Gauge—Mrs. Leon Mandel, 
@hichgo, +B a. 35, cae ee 00x 100 
Small Gauge—Mrs. Alphonso Ragland, 
JY:,. Dallas,» Texas _<.s225 eee 94x 100 


Sub-Small Gauge—Mrs. Alphonso 
Ragland, Jr., Dallas, Texas ......... 87x 100 


Senior Champions 
All Around—George Docherty, Jr., 


‘Holyoke, “Mass.. .. jf. 2. tbu- ee waeciee 513 x 550 
All Gauge—George Docherty, Jr. ...... 244x 
Twenty Gauge—George Docherty, Jr... 95x 100 
Small Gauge—George Docherty, Jr. . 94x 


<a 100 
Sub-Small Gauge—George Docherty, Jr. 84x 100 
Sub-Senior Champions 


All Around—Fred Alford, Dallas, 
Texas (new record) ..............5. 526 x 550 
All Gauge—George C: Deyoe, 


Washington, D. C. (new record) .... 250x 250 
Twenty Gauge—George Hess, Wayne, 

Mich. (new record) .......::-.s lores 98x 100 
Small Gauge—Fred Alford, Dallas, 

‘Texas (new record) pit. sees 97x 100 
Sub-Small Gauge—Fred Alford, Dallas, 

Texas (new recOrd). .:.....4.-.8 see 90x 100 

Junior Champions 
All Around—Edward Harris, 

Galveston, -Téxas 5° 50. esl teaerae 7x 550 
All Gauge—Nick D’Andrea, Joliet, Ill. .. 248 x 250 
Twenty Gauge—Miner Cliett, 

Chiidershurg, Ala. °.. .. sc. i. soca 96x 100 
Small Gauge—Edward C. Brown, 

Birmingham, "Mich. 7. 2st asn-suntees 93 x 100 


Sub-Small Gauge—Edward Harris, 
Galveston, ‘Texas. . 305 1061 4, Soy ep ae 85 x 100 


Industry Champions 
All Around—Fred Missildine, 


Sea “Islazid, Ga. ctiu. sce not eae eee 535 x 550 
All Gauge—Fred Missildine ........... 250 x 250 
Twenty Gauge—Fred Missildine ....... 98x 100 
Small Gauge—Fréd Missildine ........ 96x 100 
Sub-Small Gauge—Fred Missildine .... 91% 100 


Lawn Bowling Championship in 1955 


AMERICAN LAWN BOWLING ASSN. NATIONAL TOURNAMENT 
Orlando, Fla., Feb. 28—Mar. 5 


Rettie Memorial Trophy—New York LBC (Alex 
L. Ripley, skip, Isaac Balmain, John Chisholm). 

Chicago Cup—St. Petersburg, Fla, (Dr. Weston 
ErUpp, skip, Hugh M. Burgess, Stewart A. Tul- 
och). 

Wisconsin Cup—Elmwood LBC, London, Ont. 
prank CG. Wilson, skip, J. W. Stewart, J. E. 
m: ‘ 

California Trophy—Elmwood LBC, London, Ont. 
(Frank C. Wilson and J. E. Smith). 

Lakeside Trophy—St. Petersburg, Fla. (Dr. 
R. W. Sendker and J. W. Stewart). 

Western New York Trophy—Smithfield Avenue 
LBC, Pawtucket, R. I. (James Candelet and 
Robert Smart). 


Eastern Division 124. 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Trophy—Harry P,. 
Hope, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Metropolitan Trophy—Frank C. Wilson, Elm- 
wood LBC, London, Ont. 

NATIONAL OPEN MARL CHAMPIONSHIP 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Chamber of Commerce Trophy—St. Petersburg, 
Fla. (E. E. Anderson, skip, Dr. R. W. Sendker, 
W. J. Tewksbury). 

Press Trophy—Oshawa, Ont. (Ross Flintoff, 
skip, W. Merlin Letcher, Joseph C. Ward). 

Gcorge Smith Trophy—St. Petersburg, Fla. 
(Dr. RB. W. Sendker and W. J. Tewksbury). 

ER. Stewart Brown Trophy—Arthur H. Hartley, 
Clearwater, Fla. 


International Match, St. Catherines, Ont., Aug. 6—Provincial Assn. of Ontario 129, A.L.B.A. 


National Shuffleboard Champions in 1955 
Source: National Shuffiboard Association 


48th Semi-Annual National Tournament 
Lakeland, Fla., Jan. 11-13 


Men’s Open—i, Ferrell Brunner, Oak Ridge 
Park, Lakeland, Fla.; 2, Clayton Hagenstadt, 
Bradenton Tr. Park, Bradenton, Fla.; 3, Gerald 
Anderson, Sunshine Park, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Ladies’ Open—i, Miriam McDavid, Sunshine 
Park, St. Petersburg, Fla.; 2, Mary Scalise, Mir- 


ror Lake Park, St. Petersburg, Fla.; 3, Jeanette 


mith, Kissimmee, Fla. 
STMen’s Closed—1, Melvin Fossett, Orlando, ee 


2, Frank a ec Fla.; 3, William 
Klockner, Sarasota, a. 

Ladies’ Closed—i, Ada Yosey, Lakeland, Fla.; 2, 
Josephine Grandstad, Clearwater, Fla.; 3, Esther 
Kinsella, Mirror Lake Park. 


49TH SEMI-ANNUAL NATIONAL TOURNAMENT 
Traverse City, Mich., July 25-27 


én’s Open—i, Al Notestine, Orlando, Fla.; 
teret 9 Donelson, onl Waies, Fla.; 3, Paul 
, Mirror Lake Park. 
raaien’ Open—i, Miriam McDavid, Sunshine 
Park, St. Petersburg, Fia.; 2, Pat Hill, Orlando, 
Fla.; 3, Bess Palmer, Sulphur Springs, Fla. 


Men’s Closed—i, Arthur Richards, Mirror Lake 
Park; 2, F.D. Dull, Little River, Miami, Fla.; 
3, Charles Imbody, Kissimmee, Fla. 

Ladies’ Closed—i, Frances Gregory, Gulfport, 
Fla.; 2, Mary Beatty, Bradenton, Fla.; 3, Kitty 
Roe, Lakeland, Fla. 
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Sporting Events—Hockey Champions 


Hockey Champions of 1954-55 


NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE 
Final Season Standings 


WwW L TPts, GF GA 
Detroit Red Wings..... 42 17 11 95 204 134 
Montreal Canadiens) ... 41 18 11 93 228 157 
Toronto Maple Leafs.... 24 24 22 70 147 135 
Boston Bruins......... 23 26 21 67 169 188 
New York Rangers..... 17 -35 18 52 150 210 
Chicago Black Hawks... 13 40 17 43 161 235 
Leading Scorers 
GP G A Pts. Pen. 
Bernie Geoffrion, Mont. 70 38. 37 75 57 
‘Maurice Richard, Mont. 67 38 36 74 125 
Jean Beliveau, Mont... 70 37 36 73 58 
Earl Reibel, Detroit.... 70 25 41 66 15 
Gordie Howe, Detroit.. 64 29 33 62 68 
Red Sullivan, Chicago.: 69 19 42 61 51 
Bet Olmstead, Mont... 70 10 48 58 103 
Sid Smith, Toronto.... 70... 33 . 21 54 -14 
Ken Mosdell, Montreal. 70 22 32 54 82 
Dan Lewicki, New York 70 29 24 £953 8 
eee Toronto. 70 10 42 52 74 
Ed Litzen) er, 
Mont-Chi = Fae 13% 23). 28 ~ 51> 4:40 
Doug. Harvey, Montreal 70 6 43 49 58 
Alex Delvecchio, Det... 68y. 17" -3t 48, 2387 
Red Kelly, Detroit... . 70 #15 #30 . 45 28 
Leo LaBine, Boston....> 67 24-18 42 “75 
Don McKenney, Boston 69 22 20 42 34 
Nick Mickoski, 
Nipkr@hhess s.r es eon 70. 10 32 42 34 
Andy Bathgate, N. Y.:. 70 20 20 40 £37 
Real Chevrefils, Boston 64 18 22 40 30 
Don Raleigh, New York 69 8 32 40 19 
Ted Lindsay, Detroit. . 49 19 19 38 85 
Cal Gardner, Boston... 70 16 22 38 £40 
Dickie Moore, Mont... 67 16 20 36 32 
Marcel Bonin, Detroit.. 69 16 -20 36 53 


i STANLEY CUP PLAYOFFS, 1955 
(Best 4 out of 7 Games) 


Series A 
Detroit defeated Toronto, 4 games to 0. 


Mar. 22, Detroit—Detroit 7, Toronto 4. 
Mar. 24, Detroit—Detroit 2, Toronto 1. 
Mar. 26, Toronto—Detroit 3, Toronto 1, 
Mar. 29, Toronto—Detroit 3, Toronto 0. 


Series B 
Montreal defeated Boston, 4 games to 1. 


Mar, 22, Montreal— Montreal 3, Boston 1. 


Mar. 24, Montreal—Montreal 3, Boston 2. 


Mar. 27, Boston—Boston 4, Montreal 2. 
Mar. 29, Boston—Montreal 4, Boston 3.* 


Mar. 31, Montreal— Montreal 5, Boston 1. 


*Overtime. 
Series C (Final) 


Detroit defeated Montreal, 4 games to 3. 


3, Detroit—Detroit 4, Montreal 2. 
5, Detroit—Detroit 7, Montreal 1. 


Apr. 10, Detroit—Detroit 5, Montreal 1. 


Apr. 12, Montreal—Montreal 6, Detroit 3. 


Apr. 14, Detroit—Detroit 3, Montreal 1. 


Individual Scoring Records 
Stanley Cup Playoffs 


GP G A Pts. 
Gordie Howe, Detroit. . 11 9 11 20 
Ted Lindsay, Detroit... il Te WAS TD 
Alex Delvecchio, Det... 11 7 8 15 
Bernie Geoffrion, Mont. 12 8 5 13 
Jean Beliveau, Mont... 12 6 Uk 13 
Floyd Curry, Montreal. 12 8 4 12 
Earl Reibel, Detroit... .. 11 5 7 12 
Calum MacKay, Mont.. 12 3 8° 41 
Ken Mosdell,: Montreal . 12 2 7 9 


NHL ALL-STAR TEAM 1954-55 


Position First team 


7, Montreal—Montreal 4, Detroit 2. 
9, Montreal—Montreal 5, Detroit 3. 


Second team 


Goal...... Harry Lumley, Terry Sawchuk, 
Toronto Detroit : 

Defense. , .|Doug Harvey Goldham, Detroit 
Montreal ¥ 

Defense. ..|Red Kelly, Detroit |Flaman, Boston 

Center. ...|/Jean Beliveau, Ken Mosdell, 


y a Montreal 
Right Wing|Maurice Richard, 


Montreal 
Left Wing. |Sid Smith, Toronto 


Montreal 


Montreal 
Dan Lewicki, 
New York 


Bernie Geoffrion, 


NHL TROPHY AWARDS 


Hart 
Toronte - 


scorer)—Bernie 


(most valuable player)—Ted Kennedy, 
Montreal. 


Ross ee Geoffrion, 

Lady Byng (sportsmanship)—Sid Smith, Toronto. 

Caider (top rookie)—Ed Litzenberger, Montreal- 
Chicago. 


pt (eading goalie)—Terry Sawchuk, De- 
Norris (best defenseman)—-Doug Harvey, Mont- 


AMERICAN HOCKEY LEAGUE 


Ww L “*TPts, GF GA 
*Pittsburgh Hornets 31 25 8 70 187 180 
Cleveland Barons. . 32 29 3 67 254 222 
Springfield Indians 32 29 3 67 251 233 
Buffalo Bisons. . 31 "23° "5 248 
Hershey Bears... . 29° 28 7 65 217 225 
Providence Reds....... 21 37 #6 48 194 
*Won playoffs. 
Leading Scorers 
GP G_ APts. Pen 
Eddie Olson, Cleveland...... 60 41 47 88 48 
Ross Lowe, Springfield...... 60 32 50 82 91 
Ken Wharram, Buffalo...... 63 33 49 -82 15 
Fred Glover,.Cleveland..... 58 33 42 75 108 
Walt Atanas, Springfield..... 62 29 45 74 66 
Zellio appear Prov: oss 62 21. 539727 12 
Paul vee, Providence.... 64 29 45 74 19 
Arnie Kullman, Hershey..... 62 23 48 71 67 
Obie O'Brien, Hershey...... 62 31 38 69 28 
Joe Lund, Buffalo-Cleve..... 61 24 44 68 66 


WESTERN HOCKBY LEAGUE 


WwW L “TPts. GF GA 
Edmonton Flyers....... 39-20 11 89 273 204 
Victoria Cougars. ...... 33 29 8 74 237 199 
Vancouver Canucks..... 31 20 9 71 207 202 
Calgary Stampeders.... 29 29 12 70 262 258 
New Westminster Royals 29 32 9 67 249 299 
Saskatoon Quakers. .... 9 40 11 49 207 273 
Leading Scorers 
GP G A Pts. Pen. 
Bronco Horvath, Edmonton.. 67 50 60110 71 
John Bucyk, Edmonton..... 70 30 58 88 57 
Guyle Fielder, N. Westminster 70 20 67 87 37 
Eddie Dorohoy, Victoria... .. 68 33 52 85 41 
Gerry Couture, Calgary..... 70 33 49 82 8 
Max McNab, N. Westminster 70 32 49 81 4 
Andy Hebenton, Victoria.... 70 46 34 80 20 
G. Foshaway, N. Westminster 70 45 32 77 20 
Sid Finney, Calgary........ 70 35 42 77 20 
Ed Stankiewicz, Edmonton... 59 27 45 72 96 
QUEBEC HOCKEY LEAGUE 
. WwW L TPts, GF GA 
Shawanigan Cataracts... 39 20 3 79 228 145 
Quebec Aces........... 31 27 2 65 206 208 
Montreal Royals....... 30 28 4 63 232 207 
*Chicoutimi Sagueneens. 29 29 3 61 216 212 
Valleyfield Braves...... 21 39 2 42 178 261 
Ottawa Senators........ 10 17 O 20 63 90 
*Won playoffs. 
Leading Scorers 
GP G A Pts, Pen. 
Kelly Burnett, Montreal..... 62 30 46 76 12 
Louis Denis, Montreal...... 62 20 47 67 8 
Orval Tessier, Montreal. .... 60 36 30 66 8 
Roland Leclerc, Valleyfield... 61 32 34 66 30 
Ray Powell, Quebec........ 53 22 43 65 22 
Andre Corriveau, Valleyfield. 56 31 32 63 63 
Connie Broden, Shawinigan., 62 27 35 62 25 
G, Desaulniers, Shawinigan.. 61 31 30 61 10 
Louis Smrke, Chicoutimi.... 60 25 36 61 34 
Skippy Burchell, Montreal... 61 19 41 60 50 


CANADIAN TITLE SERIES, 1955 


The Shawinigan Cataracts defeated the Edmonton 


Flyers, 5 


games to 2, to even the series between the 


Quebec and Western Hockey Leagues for the Edin- 


burg Trophy. 
WORLD HOCKEY CHAMPIONS 
Germany, Feb, 25-Mar. 6, 1955 
Final Standings 


A we 
BDAGD). 10. re nee 8 0 O 16 
SSE co ate ae hee % PY Or 14 
Czechoslovakia......... §. 2 Lot 
United States.......... 42 SS Ste) 
Sweden. cineca 4- 3a ea9 
Germany; npn a ee 2 6 0 4 
oland..... 2 6 0 4 
Switzerland. L- S320" 2 
Finland ® 1s tectno te oes I a. One 


T Pts. GF GA 


6 


Sporting Events—Hockey Champions; Racquets Records; Rowing 863 


Stanley Cup Hockey Champions Since 1925 


1925—Victoria Cougars 934—Chi - 
1926—Montreal Maroons 3 W. Bae 
awa Sena real” 
2 ee aS side tose BearooRs 
'S troit Red 
1929—Boston Bruins 988 Oe 
mia epee hens Ca- 1937—Detroit Red 
1831—Montreal Ca- 1938—Chi Black- 
nadiens haw! 
1982—Toronto Maple 1939—Boston Bruins 
Ss 1940—New York 
19383—New York Rangers 
Rangers 1941—Boston Bruins 


1942—Toronte Maple 
8 
1943—Detroit Red 
Wings 
1944—Montreal Ca- 
ens 
1945—Toronto Maple 
1946—Montreal Ca- 


1949—Toronto Maple 
Leafs 
1950—Detroit Red 
1951—Toronto Maple 
S 
1952—Detroit Red 
S 
1953—Montreal Ca- 


nadiens nadiens 
Reber Maple 1954—Detrolt Red 
S 
1948—Toronto Maple 1955—Detrolt Red 
Leafs Wings 


Racquets; Squash Racquets; Court Tennis 


National Racquets Ch: 
191-1922 GC. Pell ion fete servers 


1924-1875 c Cc. Pell gpisyed) 
* . 0) er L 
1927-1928 C. C. Pell leat Fert canard m 


1929 H. D. Sheldon 
1930 S. G. Mortimer 
1931-1933 C. C. Pell 
1934 E. M. Edwards 


1948 Robert Grant III 
1949 Robert Grant III 
1950 Robert Grant IIT 
1951 Robert Grant III 


1935 H. D. eae head panier W. Pear- 
1936 E. M. Edwards on, JI. 

x 1953 Robert Grant III 
Beeras® opere 1954 Geoffrey Atkins 


Grant IIT 
1940 W. Ingersoll 1955 Geoffrey Atkins 
Tuxedo Gold Racquet Winners 


1913 H. F. McCormick 1940 J. R. Leonard 
4-19 i Pell 1942-1945 (Not played) 
192 s 72S 2 ge Es! Robert Grant 


1948 J. R. Leonard 
1949 Robert Grant III 


. G. Mortimer 1950 Robert Grant III 
1932-19383 C. C. Pell 1951 R. A. A. Holt 
re . R. Leonar 1952 Stanley W. Pear- 
1935 H. D. Sheldon 


son, Jr. 
1 1953 Geoffrey Atkins 
1937-1939 Robert 1954 Geofirey Atkins 
Grant. III 1955 Geoffrey Atkins 
Nationai Doubles Champions 
. Pell-and S. G. Mortimer 
¥F. Simpson and C. N. Bruce (England) 


936 C. C. Pell 


Cc 
1928 J. C. 
1929 C. C. Pell and S. G. Mortimer 
1930 Lord Aberdare and Dr. W. 


1931 C. C. Pell and S. G. Mortimer 
1932 S. W. Pearson and W. C. Wright 
1933 W. P. Dixon and H Rawlin, Jr. 


1942-1945 (Not played) 
1946 Robert Grant III and C. C. Pell, Jr. 
R. A. Holt and A. R. Taylor (England) 
1948 J. R. Leonard and M. C. Kirkbride 
1949 Robert Grant III and C. C. Pell, Jr. 
1950 Robert Grant III and C. C. Pell, Jr. 
1951 R. A. A. Holt and Kenneth Waeg 
1952 Kenneth Wagg and John Rolland. 
1953 David Milford and John Thompson 
1954 Geoffrey Atkins and William Prince 
1955 Geoffrey Atkins and William Prince 
National Squash Racquets Champions 
1907-1908 J. A. Miskey 1911 F. S. White 
1909 W. L. Freeland 1912 C. Hutchins 
1910 John A. Miskey 1913 M. L. Newhall 


Dad Vail Rowing 


1914 C. Hutchins 


1936-1938 G. G. 
1915-1917 S. W. Pearson G. o ueere 


1939 Donald Strachan 


1918-1919 (Not played) 1940 A. W. Patterson 
1920 Charles C, Peabody 1941-1942 C. W. Brinton 
1921-1923 S. W. Pearson 1943-1945 (Not played) 
1924 Gerald Robarts 1946-1947 C. W. Brinton 
1925-1926 W. P. Dixon 1948 S. Pearson, Jr. 
1927 Myles P. Baker 1949 Hunter H. Lott, Jr. 


928 H. N. Rawlins, Jr. 


1930 H. N. Rawlins, Jr. 
1931 J. Lawrence Pool 

1932-1933 Beekman Pool 
1934 Neil J. Sullivan 1954 G. Diehl Mateer, Jr, 
1935 Donald Strachan 1955 G. Diehl Mateer, Jr. 


Other Racquets Events in 1955 

Canadian Racquets Championship, Montreal, 
Que., Feb. 6—Geoffrey Atkins, England, def. 
Clarence Pell, New York, N.Y., 15-1, 15-6, 15-9. 

Nat’l. Pro-Amateur Squash Racquets Tourna- 
ment, Toronto, Ont., Jan 9—G. Diehl Mateer, Jr. 
def. Azam Khan, Pakistan, 11-15, 15-11, 13-15, 
15-10, 15-10. 

Annual Harry Cowles Tournament, New York, 
N.Y., Jan. 30—Henri Salaun, Boston, Mass., det. 
Calvin D. MacCracken, Englewood (N.J.) Field 


Club, 15-11, 15-7, 15-8. 

Canadian Squash Racquets Championship, 
Montreal, Que., Feb. 6—G. Diehl Mateer, Jr., 
Philadelphia, Pa., . Henri Salaun, Boston, 
Mass., 15-7, 15-9, 15-16, 12-15, 15-7. 

Pro U.S. Squash Racquets Championship, New 
York, N.Y., Feb. 13—Hashim Khan def. Azam 
Khan, 15-11, 11-15,14-16, 15-6, 15-7, 

U.S.-Women’s Championship, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Feb. 26—Janet Morgan, London, England, def. 
me Robert White, Rochester, N.Y., 17-16, 15-3, 

Wolfe-Noel Cup, Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 27— 
England def. United States, 4-1. 

Nat’l. Intercollegiate Championship, Annapolis, 


1950 Edward Hahn 
1951 Edward Hahn 
1952 Harry Conlon 
1953 Ernest Howard 


Md., Mar. 6—Roger Campbell, Princeton, def. 
ay, Heckscher, Harvard, 12-15, 13-15, 15-1, 


Nat’l Squash Tennis Championship, New York, 
Apr. 4—H. Robert Reeve, New York A.C. 

U.$. Nat’l. Amateur Court Tennis Champion- 
ship, Philadelphia, Pa., Mar. 5—Alastair B. Mar- 
tin, Glen Head, L.I., def. Northrup Knox, Buffalo, 
N.Y., 6-2, 6-4, 1-6, 6-4, 

U.s. Amateur Court Tennis Doubles Cham- 
pionship, New York, N.Y.—William L. Van Alen 


and F. Hastings Griffin, Philadelphia, Pa., def. 
William E. piven Jr. and Northrup Knox, 
6-1, 6-5, 6-4. 


Association Regattas 


UNIVERSITY 8-OARED SHELLS (Formally inaugurated 1939—Distauce 5/16 Miles) 


Yr. Site Winner 2nd 3rd } 4th 5th 6th 
1939| North Shrewsbury River, Red| Rutgers |Boston Marietta Dartmouth ori ae Manhattan 
ie vaeie’ iv. eres, 
1940 Ceanks Nititiver Springfield, Rutgers |Marietta Springfield, Roilins Am, Inter. Richmond 
ass. ollege 
i ras Marietta |Boston Rollins Am. Inter. |Springfield 
1941|Ohio River, Marietta, Ohlo.. Rutgers v : res e ane pringhe 
Rutgers |Boston Am. ‘Inter. ArtMOouth]....-reereleeveses ee 
1942|Charles River, Boston, Mass, 14 eis oes rm 
4 - 1946—Not held 
1847 rate etter Boston, Mass. Bt Dartmouth! Marietta {Rollins Am Rater: esate Veaiie 
0 . 
1948] Charles River, Boston, Mass.. Eee Rollins Dartmouth] Marietta [Iona Amherst 
Vv. 
Stas ston Rollins Washing- |Dartmouth|Marletta |Ambherst 
1949] Poughkeepsie, N. Y...++- meyers € vton & Lee B ee 
S artmou ampa a Salle- 
1950| Poughkeepsie, N. ¥........-) Bonin Si Waly. Fla. South |Marietta 
1951|Boston, Mass ot Wash. & Florida So. |Dartmouth|Am. Inter’1/Rollins 
> "Esc Meet oa 
, Mass | LaSalle Rollins Dartmouth |Florida So. |Marietta {Am. Inter. 
1983 Charles iver, Palla, Pa...| LaSalle | Rollins Dartmouth|Fla. South |Marietta a 
1954|Schuylkill River, Phila., Pa. .|Dartmouth|Rollins.... Amherst. . -| Bla. So...- Tampa....|.. 
: é Dartmouth |Rollins. .. .|LaSalle.;..|Amherst.. .|Brown.. ..|Fla. 


1955|Schuylkill River, Phila., Pa,. 


(a) First Dad 
1955 times: 1, 


Rowing Association Regatta. 
mertnouth, 6:44.93 2, Rollins, 6:44.4; 3, LaSalle, 6:49.1. 


Sporting Events—Intercollegiate Rowing ae 
Intercollegiate Rowing Association Records d 


The leading American rowing colleges, except but resumed the four-mile course in 1925. 


864 


Yale and Harvard, have sent eight-oared crews 
into competition since 1895, Columbia won that 
year over the four-mile course on the Hudson 
River at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., defeating Cornell 
and Pennsylvania in that order. 

In 1896 Cornell defeated Harvard, Pennsylvania 
and Columbia. In 1897 Cornell defeated Columbia 
and Pennsylvania, The following year, 1898, the 
three-mile course on Lake Saratoga was used, 
Pennsylvania defeating Cornell, Wisconsin and 
Columbia. In 1899 the crews returned to Pough- 


Freshman races Were rowed over a two-mile 
course at ae ae from oe to a the 
winners 1898 


1911, Columbia; 
; 1914, Cornell; 1915, Syracuse; 1916, Cor- 
nell. They rowed at Lake Cayuga in 1920, Cornell 
winning, and returned with the varsities to the 


Aaearee seeeney ania ion eae aa Bee Hudson in 1921 when Cornell won. 
quent winners were: ennsylvania; é 
Cornell; 1902, Cornell; 1903, Cornell: 1904; Syra- _ The Junior varsities first rowed at Poughkeepsi 


cuse; 1905, Cornell; 1906, Cornell; 1907, Cornell; 
1908, Syracuse; 1909, Cornell; 1910, Cornell; 1911, 
Cornell; 1912, Cornell; 1913, Syracuse; 1914, Co- 
lumbia; 1915, Cornell; 1916, Syracuse. 

Racing was dropped during World War I years 
and was resumed by four crews over a two-mile 
course on Lake Cayuga, Ithaca, N. Y., on June 19, 
1920, when Syracuse won in 11 m. 235 sec. The 


on the two-mile course in 1914, Cornell winning. In 
1915 Cornell won and in 1916 Syracuse. The race 
was rowed on Lake Cayuga in 1920, Cornell win- 
ning. In 1926 the course was lengthened to three 
miles. 

The regatta was suspended 1942-1946 and was 
resumed in 1947 over the three-mile course. 

In 1950 and 1951 the regatta was held in Mari- 


colleges again returned to Poughkeepsie in 1921 etta, Ohio, and on Onondaga Lake, Syracuse, 
and for four years rowed over a three-mile course, N. Y., 1952-1955, inclusive. 
UNIVERSITY EIGHT-OAR CREWS (Course four miles) 
Winner Time Fourth Fifth 
.|Washington (a)....| 14:03.2 .| Cornell 
.|Washington (a)....| 15:02,0 . |Syracuse 
INTAWY aro treists-0 <8 19:24, Cornell 
Washington 19:28.6 Columbia 
..|Columbia... 20:57.0 Cornell 
. .|{California. .. -.-| 18:35.8 «| Navy 
..-|Columbia......... 22:58.0 Wisconsin 
me} Cormell . 3.5. eieresiece = 21:42.0 Columbia 
MINN 3) acta seacees| 18:54.2 < yracuse 
Pip California,........ 19:55.0 |Cornell....... Syracuse 
1933 (Not, held) 
34.,..|California,........ 19:44.0 OC aentng ton. . .-|Navy Penn. 
os (Californla. .. ees A Cornell........ Syrac' 
.-|Washington....... Calfornia...:: avy . Cornell 
. Rc eeton BNTING Ane VV «alate ise, ellece ......../Syracuse California 
REABUNGNIY ss.) acetate: lot aspie « California. .... Wi . ....| Wisconsin 
ch. California. nAES Washington. Syracuse 
; ;| Washington . Reetenera ere Cornell........ ate California 
Wasehington,.,..... California. .... Cc aaieewies ....../Princeton 
(Not held) 
.|Navy (a)...... Cornell Pring an 
.|Washington (a) California » IM.LT. 
9... ,|California (a).. Washington. -|Princeton 
..,. |Washington (b) California .-|M.LT. 
1951 ...|Wisconsin (b) . Washington : ../Penn, 
1952, Pa ig CR Princeton Le .......|Wiseonsin. ..../California 
1953. INAV (GB). os ee Cornell .| Washington....|/Wisconsin...../Columbia 
1954. INGYVATECAY cotati. Ses Cornell, ..|Washington,...|Wisconsin. ....|California_ 
1955. . Cornell (a)........ Pennsylvania. ..|Navy . (Stanford 


“Gaukee record for four miles—18:12.6 (California 

(a) Race at 3 miles. (b) 

Other 1955 Placings: 6, 
Columbia; 12, Syracuse. 


ace at 2 miles. 
California; 7, Boston Uniy,; 


FRESHMEN EIGHTS (Two miles) 


in 1939). 


8, Princeton; 9, Wisconsin; 10, M.1.T.; 11, 


JUNIOR EIGHTS (Three miles) 


Winner Time Second Winner Time | Second 

(Sic) 90) Ae 9:27.8 |Washington...... err eie (Desa 9:50.0 |Cornell 
BMD tne wess cas 10:22.6 |Cornell........... (Ones. :36.4 {Washington 
Syracuse........ 9359.0 |Penn, ..f05.6034 0s Wane (b) 10:26.0 |Cornell 
Columbia........ 11:28.6 |California....... ashington...... 340.2 |Penn. 
Navy...... 9:45.0 |Syracuse........ Washington...... 15:12.8 |Columbia 
Navy. 9:42.0 |Cornell.......... INGIVY, cata ce sis teres 4:18.2 |Cornell 
Syracuse 10:23.6 |California....... Cornell 15:21.2 |Columbia 

. |Syracuse, . 11:18.2 |Cornell.......... ornell Souk 16:39.0 |Washington 

y Washingtoi 9:49.8 |Cornell Syracuse........ 14:29.6 |California 
Syracuse. 10:59.0 |Navy . Syracuse. ......5 741.0 |California 

1933 (Not held) (Not held) 

1934..... Washington...,.. 10:50.0 |Syracuse, Syracuse........ 15:40.6 |Navy 
1935..... Washington..,... 10:29.0 |California, Washington 14:58.8 avy 
1936.....|Washington,..... 10:19.6 |California. Washington 14:42.2 | Navy 
1937,.... Washington...... 9:15.4 |California. . Washington 13:44.0 | Nav: 
1938..... California....... 9:30.4 |Washington Washington 13:49.2 |California 
1939... 1. Washington...... 9:31.0 |Columbia..... ..+| Syracuse. . 13:46.6 |Washington 
att seiiyn aren emtate Tel oats core an aoe erigpeeen Sb tin soo Neier eae 18:07.2 

BREAD (So) 0) 45 (2) re 357. isconsin.... alifornia 14:40.4 

1942-104 (Not held) (Not held) i Se 
Washington,..... 9:30.3 |Syracuse........ California. ...... 14:30.4 | Nav 
Washington... . . 9346.9 avy. «eeeees| Washington...... 14:28.6 |California 
Washington...... 9:40.2 |Cornell....... Washington...... 16:00.0 a 
Washington......| 7:13.2 |Princeton........ Washington (b ie 8:10.4 |California 
i eematon era tale 8:05.4 BBY re ais A . .|California (b) . 8:05.1 |Washington 
INDUS anaes 10:16.9 |Cornell ......... Navy sties cnet: 15:37.3 |Washington 

: Washington pence 10:55.4 |Cornell.......... Washington...... 16:30.6 |Navy 

Cornell... 0.6.44 10:18.5 |Washington......|/Cornell.......... 16:20.6 |Navy 
Cornell.) 2.3. ous 10:33.1 |Washington...... Cornell.......... 16:23.2 |Pennsylvania 


Syracuse; 


(b) Rate at 2 miles. 
Other 1955 Placings: 
8, Syracuse; 


Freshmen—3, 


8, Wisconsin; 9, Columbia. 


M.1.T.; 


4, Navy; 5 
9, Wisconsin. Junior Varsity—3, Navy; 4, Washington; 5, Princeton; 


» Princeton; 6, Pennsylvania; 7, Columbia; 


6, California; 7 


~~ a ) ee 


Sporting Events—Intercollegiate Rowing 865 
Yale-Harvard Rowing 


The Yale-Harvard rowing contests were begun in 
1852. The original race, the first intercollegiate 
event, was an 8-oared race with coxswain rowed 


race, June’30, 1876, on the Connecticut River at 
Springfield, Mass., Yale winning in 22 m. 2 sec. 
The course was changed to the Thames River at 
New London, Conn., in 1878. 


The race was omitted in 1917, but in 1918 a 


two-mile race was rowed.on the Housatonic River, 
Derby, Conn., on June 1, which Harvard won, time 
10 m. 58 sec. From 1852 to 1923 inclusive Yale 
won 30 races and Harvard 30. Previous records 
for the varsity, freshmen and junior varsity crews 
will be found in The World Almanac for. 1936 and 
later issues. 

Yale-Harvard freshmen eights began their con- 
tests in 1899 on the Thames, Harvard winning. 
‘The 1902 race was a dead heat. The course has been 


two miles except 1915 and as noted below. Fronr 
1899 to 1923 inclusive the record was: Freshmen 
—Harvard 13, Yale 9. 


VARSITY EIGHTS (Four miles) 


Time Time 
Date Won by Date Won by 
Winner) Loser Winner | Loser 
22:35.0 ||1939.... 20:48.4 | 20:53.0 
oe 1940 21:38.0 | 22:09.0 
0:32.4 ||1941 arv: 20:40.0 | 20:53.4 
20:21.6 ||1942 Harv: 10:09.6 | 10:40.0 
22:39.0 ||1943-1945 (Not held) 
20:56.0 ||1946......|/Harvard(124miles).) 9:18.0 
21:39.0 ard 740. 
20:30.6 Harvard 
22:30.0 Cae 
21:42.0 Harvard 
22:53.6 Harvard 
20:01.6. |}1952......|/Yale..... 
21:04.0 ard. 
20:40:01 VOGAT co 5 gl MONOD esl ots ae we 
20:00:4- GIO55. 5.2 a MEIC. S... ois me wee 
20:23.8 


Downstream and course record—19:21.4 (Harvard in 1948). 


Upstream record—19:52.8 (Yale in 1949). 
Varsity victories—Yale, 43; Harvard, 47. 


JUNIOR VARSITY EIGHTS (Two miles) 
Seen e eee eee eee EEE nn EEE LENEEESEEAEREEEEE GaN << >=>=annEnEnEe 


Time Time 
Date Won by 
Loser Winner | Loser 
: 10:28.4 || 1939......}Harvard.......... 9:35.0 9:39.0 
0 | 106:45.0 || 1940...... Harvard. 2. sees 11:33.6 | 11:41,2 
750.0 | 10:02.0 LOST raisers Harvard 5251.5 os'ss.016 10:06.8 10:10.6 
: 10:43.6 || 1942...... Harvard. 2a) ccsen 10:30.8 | 10:39.4 
:24.8 9:29.0 || 1943-1945 (Not held), 
247. 11:01.0 || 1946 Harvard (134 miles)| 9:12.0 9:31.0 
700. 11:12.8 || 1947......|Harvard... -.| 9:42.0 9:47.0 
207. 11:10.6 || 1948 : i .| 9:30.¢ 9:34.4 
: 10:54.0 || 1949 ; nee .| $:36.0 9:42.6 
700.6 8:05.2 |}/1950. 5 : -| 10:59.4 | 11:08.6 
349. 11:49.8 {|} 1951. . | d 0:08.0 | 10:11.6 
340. 9:48.6 || 1952 1:05.2 | 11:05.4 
756.0 9:56.4 || 1953 9:46.0 9:56.4 
252. 11:08.4 1954 0:44.8 | 10:52.4 
256. 11:59.4 ||1955 1 9:53.44" Souter 
127. 10:30.4 || 
FRESHMEN EIGHTS (Two mftes) 
Sens EEE <== >See 
Time az Ww, “2 Time 
Date Won by a ate on by 
Winner Loser Winner | Loser 
10:27.4 10:46.0 10:05.0 0:14.4 
10:33.0 10:45.6 10:20.0 | 10:30.8 
9:51.4 10:01.0 11:53.0 | 12:39.0 
11:00.0 | 11:12.6 9:51.4 | 10:01L.8 
9:18.0 9:22.4 10:16.6 | 10:29.4 
10:33.0 11:43.0 
11:07.0 | 11:09.6 9:43.0 9:52.0 
11:02.6 11:17.6 9:34.0 9:41.4 
10:25.0 10:35.6 9:32.0 9:34.6 
8:16.2 8:30.8 11:06.4 | 11:16.0 
12:06.4 | 12:26.4 10:27.4 | 10:43.2 
9:47.6 9:51.0 11:33.4 | 11:40.4 
9:46.0 9.46:4 9:43.0 9:44.5 
11:01.0 11:05.0 11:06.4 | 11:25.0 
12:14.2 12:23.0 9340.0}... ae 
Childs Cup Regatta Winners 
(Inaugurated 1879—Distance 1 5/16 miles) 
a 
Yr.* Site Winner Wire Site Winner Yr. Site Winner 
SIEPATICN 5 a 22.60.06 Penn 1935.|Carnegie Lake...|Penn 1948.|Carnegie Lake. . .| Princeton 
1935 8 le Lake...}/Penn 1936.)/Harlem......... 1949.}Harlem...... oe 
1927. |Schuylkill....... Princeton| | 1937. |Schuylkill....... Princeton|| 1950. |Schuylkill....... 
1928 .|Carnegie Lake. . .|Columbia|| 1938. Carnegie Lake. ..|Penn 1951./Carnegie Lake. . .|Penn 
1929. |Carnegie Lake. ..|Columbia||1939.|/Harlem. ... .|Princeton|| 1952. |Schuylkill River. .|Penn 
1930. |Schuylkill....... Columbia} | 1940. |Schuylkill. . . .|Harlem River ...|Princeton 
1931. |Carnegie Lake... |Columbia||1941.|Carnegie Lak .|Carnegie Lake ...|Penn 
1932.|Harlem...... Penn 1942. pariom. A Redls aim « . (Schuylkill River. .|Penn 
nuylkill.......|Princeton . Annapolis. ...... 
Hl Perh 1944-1947 (Not held) 


1934, |Carnegie Lake...|Princeton 


Pennsylvania’s winning time in 1955: 6:36.6. Other placings: 2, Princeton; 3, Columbia. 


866 Sporting Events—Intercollegiate Rowing; Amateur Rowing ' 
Oxford-Cambridge Boat Race—414 Miles 


(For results of races since inauguration in 1841 see 1936 issue, The World Almanac, page 819) 


Yr. | Date Winner |Time|| Yr. | Date Winner |Time re Date Winner |Time 


.|Mar, 3 (ete . 
1929.|Mar. 23|Cambridge. .| 19:24)||1943.|Feb. 13/0 


1930. |April 12}Cambridge. .| 19:! 
.{Mar. 21 


.|Feb. 26 
ambridge. .| 19: c 


Feb. 


09) | 1944 
26111945 


xford..... 
Oxfo! 
. 24|Cam! 


——— 


:28||1954.|Apr, 
1935. |Mat. 26 

aes *8:06 

bridge. .|...:.1I 


*Distance 114 miles. tee Fr i races on account of war. {Distance 114 miles, 1946 race first 


Official full-distance race since 1939 


Recapitulation (Races of 1940, 1943, 1944 not counted) —Cambridge 55, Oxford 45, dead heat 1 (1877). 


Course Record—17:50—Set by Cambridge in 1948. 


Other Crew Racing Regattas in 1955 


Date Site Distance 
Apr. 16|Princeton, N, J....... 2 miles 
Apr. 16)New Brunswick, N.J. 
Apr. 16/Harlem, River, N.Y.C. 
Apr. 23}Cambridge, Mass... .. 
Apr. 23|New Haven, Conn.... 


(Blackwell Cup 


Apr. 30|Cambridge, Mass.. ...|134 miles. ...|/Wisconsin.. . 


(Compton Cup) 


Winner 


Winner’s 
time ~ 


Third 


Apr. 30)}Providence, R.I...... 1 5/16 miles..|Rutgers..... BROWN: Foss cel a crue cee 6:36. 
kbp. 30 aad a eee 134 miles....|Navy....... Gorriells cas Syracuse........ $338:6 
oes Trophy 

May  7|Cambridge, ae ..-{134 miles.,..]/Penn........ INSVY. Gon ck ee ‘Marvard;...c.osee 8:47.7 
(Adams Cup) 

May ‘7|Ithaca, N. Y........- 2 miles...... Cornell. ..... Syricuser-sc... ow lihrcere t's soe tee 10:15.2 

May 7|Oakland, Calif......./3 miles...... California. ..}]U.C. L. A..... -| 15:41.0 

May 14/Washington, D. C..../2,000 meters.|Penn....... Cornell, ....... 6: 


(Eastern sprint 
championship) 


May 21|Oakland, Calif......./3 miles...... Wisconsin. . .|California.....)..........02+--}|  15:47.0 

May 21/Derby, Conn......... 1 5/16 miles. |Princeton....|/Harvard...... Wale:s. i sires eee 7:06.4 
(Goldthwaite Cup) 

May 21/Princeton, N. J....... 1% miles..../Cornell.... ./Yale.......... Princeton. ...... 8:41.4 
(Carnegie Cup) 

May 28]Newport Beach, Calif.|2,000 meters.|Navy....... Stanford...... Washington..... 6:44.5 
(Western sprint 
championship) 

June 4)/Redwood City, Calif..|3 miles,..... Stanford... ..|California......|.............5.) 15:26.0 

June 10lIthaca, N. Y.........12 1/3miles.../Penn....... ariell ecb ube. e na derereas ae | 12:06.2 


“Harvard won the Compton Cup, Wisconsin being ineligible. 


NAVY ENDS LONGEST ROWING STREAK 


Navy’s skein of 31 rowing victories in three years was broken in its defeat by Pennsylvania in the 
Adams Cup regatta on the Charles River, May 7, 1955, ending the longest winning streak in_ the 
history of intercollegiate rowing. In winning, Penn set the fastest time ever made in an Adams 


Cup regatta, 8:47.7. 


Amateur Rowing in 1955 


81ST NATIONAL REGATTA, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AMATEUR OARSMEN 
Schuylkill River, Philadelphia, Pa., July 16-17 


Pair-oared Shells With Coxwain—Fairmount 
R.C. (John Kieffer, Tom McDonough, Joe Hasiak). 
Time—8 :40.0. y 

150-lb. Senior Quadruple—Vesper B.C. (Gus 
Constant, Gerry Angulo, George Ninos, Dick 
Mahan). Time—7:18. 

Fours With Coxwain—West Side R.C., Buffalo, 
N. Y. (Jim Hewson, John Schnabel, Ed Fox, 
Robert Sauerwein, Ed Masterson), Time—7:25.0. 

Senior Quadruple—Vesper B.C. (Dick Mahan, 
Frank Nino, Bill Knecht, Jack Kelly, Jr.). Time— 
6335.6. 

Intermediate Eights—Vesper B.C. Time—6:58.1. 

150-lb. Fours With Coxwain—West Side R.C. 
(Robert Uhl, Ron Hanna, Lou Cardwell, Jim 
Wynn, Jack Sammon). Time—7:39.0. 

Association Singles—Tom McDonough, Fair- 
mount, Time—8:03.4. 

Four-oared Shells Without Coxwain—West Side 
(Jim Hewson, John Schnabel, Ed Fox, Robert 
Sauerwein), Time—6:57.0. 


Royal Henley Regatta, Henley, England—Gran 


Senior Quarter-mile Dash—Bill Knecht, Vesper. 
Time—1:20.0. 

bao Dash—Rudy Jezek, New York A.C, Time 

Pair-oared Shells Without Coxwain—New York 
ea sigs tA) Callahan, Ambrose Callahan). Time 

150-Ib. Doubles—Penn A.C. (Tom Darcy, Tom 
Langan). Time—7:42.0. 

Senior Doubles—Detroit (Walter Hoover, Jr., 
Jim McIntosh). Time—7:30.5. 
: oe Singles—Tom Smith, Leander. Time— 

150-lb. Eights—West Side R.C. (Richard Ken- 
dall, David Zak, Robert Uhl, Ronnie Hanna, Louis 
Cardwell, Jim Wynn, Jim Hewson, Robert Sauer- 
wein, Ed Masterson). Time—6:45.0. 
: Cranieiensr Singles—Jack Kelly, Jr. Time— 

Senior Eights—Vesper B.C. (John Carnes, Gerry 
Hefferman, Herb Senoff, Joe Greipp, George 
Dorwart, Iry Miller, Joe Toland, Bill Knecht, 
As Rosenberg). Time—6:25.4. 


d Challenge Cup: Univ. of Pennsylvania. Thames 


Challenge Cup: Mass. Institute of Technology. Diamond Sculls: Teodor Kocerka, Poland. 
73rd Royal Canadian Henley Regatta, Port Dalhousie, Ont.—Singles: John B. Kelly Jr., Philadel- 
phia Vesper B. C. Senior Eights: Buffalo (N. Y.) West Side R.C, Team: St, Catherine’s R.¢C., 


3151 pts. 


ae 
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Olympic Games Records 


The modern Olympic Games, first held rn Athens, Greece (1896), were the result aron 
Pierre de Coubertin, a French educator, to romote int Beat in sete cation and c ites, See Toner 
better international’ uderstanding through universal ereanin of youth’s love of athletics. 


His source of inspiration for the Olympic Games was the ancient pike n Be pe ic cael most 
notable of the four Panhellenic celebrations. The games were combin triotie, religious and 
one festivals held every four years. The first such recorded festival ae Pihat held in 776 B.C., 
cipal — which the Greeks began to keep their calendar by ‘‘Olympiads,’’ or four-year spans between 
games. 

Originally the games were _simple—the first is said to have consisted merely of a foot race of 

emery 200 yards on the plain near the small city -of eae Ary ape th rapidly caine Hoth 
cope and in popular acclaim as demonstrations of national pri Competition was based on the 

bi Gere ethical standards and only amateurs who also were Greek citineng were allowed to participates 

Winners were awarded laurel, wild olive and palm wreaths, and were accorded many special privileges 

thereafter in their individual communities. 


Under the Roman emperors, the iki tae concept of the some. was lost and they bag rlvigirr into 
professional carnivals and circuses until they were banned by the Emperor Theodosius (39 

Baron de Coubertin planned a revival of the games on a world-wide basis (1894). and a pee to 
enlist nine nations to send their athletes to the first modern Olympics in 1896. Since then, many 
thousands of athletes representing more than 50 nations have competed, and the games further ex- 
panded great) to include tne ‘Winter Olympic Games. The two world wars were responsible for 
Pancelint ons of the games scheduled for 1916, 1940 and 1944. 


Sites of Games 


1896 Athens. 1912 Stockholm. 1932 Los Angeles, Calif. 1956 Melbourne, Aus- 
1900 Paris. 1920 Antwerp. 1936 Berlin. tralia (scheduled) 
1904 St. Louis, Mo. 1924 Paris. 1948 London 1960 Rome (scheduled) 
noes eee 1928 Amsterdam. 1952 Helsinki, Finland. 
ndon. 
TRACK AND FIELD—MEN 
Event Record Holder Nation Site 
f Eddie Tolan...... nited States. ..|/Los Angeles. . 1932 
100-meter run........|10.3 8.......-.- tie eedes Harrison. Diitard. United States. ::/London, ..,.1948 
Jesse Owens. .|United States...|Berlin....... 19: 
200-meter run..... ae og Oe mee oe ae Andrew Stanfield. United States. i Helsinki! 
400- Ree ECL CH MR Sia oreo ERC Te oe ict orge Rhoden ca, B. . |He! 
“eee Mal Whitfield... : United States: .’. {London 
800-meter run.......{1 m. ee See eee e reece Mal Whitheld. . bare - {United States, . - Helatnkt 
Sik ee TY TE BG Gaga aioe ated ose’ arthel....|Luxemburg..... e 
attend ae Adon \UE a Bek pooner tas Emil Zatopek..... Czechoslovakia. . |Helsinki 
10,000-meter run .... aE raha b At; ca ee eet noe cin Emil Zatopek..... Czechoslovakia, . |Helsinki 
Marathon....... ee AD TS ay & ho hk BY St haere Emil Zatopek..... Czechoslovakia. . |Helsinki 
10,000-meter walk... ./45 m. 2.88.............. John Mikaeisson. .|\Sweden......... Helsinki. ....19. 
§0,000-meter walk... .|4 h. . 28 Coy A bees eer Gi Spe od Bordoni, |Italy........... Helsinki 
110-m. hurdles....... PREC Scion mbt Sioa Harrison Dillard. ‘United States... |Helsinki 
400-meter hurdiess. .-.|50.8 s. ; trial heat and final) uae Moore. United States. . . |Helsinki 
3,000-meter stpl...../8 m. 45.48.............. orace Ashenfelter|United States... |Helsinki.. 
High jump.,...-.... ‘|6 ft. 8. 32 in Sy eben ses Wait Davis....... United States. . . |Helsinki 
Broad Jump......... 8.06 m. (26 ee 5 5-16 in.) |Jesse Owens......, United States 
Hop, step, jump.....|53 ft. 2.59 in............ Adhemar da Silva. |Brazil 
Pole vault......---.. 14 ft. 11.14 ine .|Robert Richards . .|United States 
IGOUR Sar itis tcele te 180 ft. 6.85 in : Tness United States... 
TESA Ee Sree 242 ft. 0.79 in .|Cy Young ..|United States... 
16-lb. shot...... . |57-ft. 1.43 in.. .|Parry O° Brien Pei RH United States... 
16-lb. hammer. .|197 feet 11.67 i ; soeenn Csermak...|Hungary....... Helsinki 
56-Ib. weight. z ree! m. (36 ft. 11 1-2 in.). Mebgnala... * United States... Anbw er: Srey: 
Pentathlon. AEDS cor eemene Porc W. 6. G. Grut. WEden ete ciate London. 
Decathlon..... B 7 “387 pts. (new system)...!Robert Mathias. ‘lOnited: States... Helsinki 


400-meter ees 8 s.—United States (Jesse Owens, Ralph agetenttes Foy Draper, Frank Wakes 


PEGE LAT ae es ieee att = ems Ta nd vePel oot stats ost reen pigs NPS = agin lela Savfefatele shale «alvin qieisis dab) eye tye nisi o]Qalthe le cipteleneena 
1,600-meter relay—3 m. 3.9 s.—Jamaica, B.W.I. (Wint, Laing, McHenley, Rhoden), Helsinki, ne 


3,000-meter team race—8 m. 32 8.—Finlund (Paavo Nurmi, Willie Ritola, E. Katz), Paris,........ 1924 
TRACK AND FIELD—WOMEN 

Helen Stephens....)United States...|Berlin....... 1936 

100-meter rup....... 11.5s., Marjorie Jackson. .|Australia....... Helsinki. .; 1952 

200-meter run .|24.48.... F. Blankers-Koen..|Holland........ London..... 1948 

g00-meter run... ... 2 m. 16.8 Brattice Rae RAUKE, caneeien ea Germany....... Amsterdam... 1928 

80-meter hurdles. 4 2 Gecsists F. Blankers-Koen..|Holland........ London... ,1948 

pie Alice Coachman...|United States...|London..... 1948 

1.68 m. (5 ft. 6 1-8 in.) { Dorothy Tyler... .|Great Britain. ..|London.....1948 

20 ft. 5.66in............ Yvette Williams. .. |New Seay .. |Helsinki..... 1952 

168 ft.-834 in...........- Nina Romaschkova USS.R . .|Helsinki..... 1952 

1165 aa 7. tne pO ae oceans Dana Zatopek. .. .|Czechslovakia. ..|Helsinki.... . 1952 

Cae Ais wi ocr Galina Zybina.....|U.S.S.R.........|Helsinki.....1952 


SWIMMING—MEN 


i .|Lond 1948 
Cy Rt Se Seo on rrts Ue Wally Ris.... apes States. mdon..... 
ipo metr ae ea 4 fear LE eRe TMC Pec Jean Boiteux «| BV SNC Siete e.ccketers -. /Helsink! Praise: PEE: 
1,500-meter free style. |18 m. 30 s........-....5+ iMag ouno: ’ - IGnited States... .|Helsinki..... 
100-meter back stroke|1 m. 5.4s..............- oshino tnttad tated’ Helsink ah 1952 
Australia. ...... elsinki,.... 
nee: ores ra 4 on tard Py Fo Germany....... Stockholm...1912 
g00-meter relay—8 m. 31,1 s.—United States (Moore, Woolsey, Konno, McLane), Helsinki. . ....1952 
oie tables 
Mastenbroek...|Netherlands....|Berlin....... 1936 
Sogcmeter ae oe r mn: ore: DP ot rors aaa enelda Bleibtrey..|United States. lantwetp cc 1.190 
400-meter free style...|5 m. 12.18........+.+.++- panei ene ae AM Pc .-|Helsinkl. eoneiyd +1962 
LR Maes oMieiv'd a o's aren M. Harup.. bios oan A OODOOMS eine 
400-meter ack stroke b a 51.7 ‘ hist y Peer ets Eva Szekely...... Hungary....... Helsinki..,:. 1952 


a ee 


_—————  . e 
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Olympie Games Champions 


TRACK AND FIELD (MEN) -s 


60-Meters Run 
1900 A. E. Kraenzlein, United States.. 
1904 Archie Hahn, United States —. 


100-Meters Run 


wate eeee 


E. Burke, United States. 3 -12s 
1900 FW. Jarvis, United States........ “10 4-58 
1904 Archie Hahn, United pares s lis 


Archie Hahn, United States. 
1308 a Walker, South Bee 
pore United States. 


1 . 

1928 Percy Williams, Canada........ : 

1932 Eddie Tolan, United States..... Say 
1936 Jesse Oweris, United States............ 

1948 Harrison Dillard, United States......... 10.3s 
1952 Lindy Remigino, United States......... 10.4s 


200-Meters Run 
W. B. Tewksbury, United States.. 1-5s 


1908 ale Hahn, United States........... 21 3-5s 
908 R. Kerr, Ganadate Sal wale access: 22 2-5s 
1912 R. C. Craig, United States ass.n voce wrens 21.78 
1920 Allan Woodring, United States..-.....-, 

1924 J. V. Scholz, United States. 21.68 


1928 Percy Williams, Canada...... 
1932 Eddie Tolan, United States. 
1936 Jesse Owens, United States. 
1948 Mel Patton. United States....-.. 
1952 Andrew Stanfield, United States... 


400-Meters Run 


1896 T. E. Burke, United States.......... 54 1-5s 
1900 M. W. Long, United States.......... 49 2-5s 
1904 H. L. Hillman, United States........ 49 1-5s 
1906 Paul Pilgrim, United States.......... 53 1-5s 
1908 W. Halswelle, Great Britain, walkover 50s 
1912 C. D. Reidpath, United Statese ysissan 48.25 
1920 B. ir D. udd, outh Africa. .>..... 49 3-5s 
1924 E. Liddell, Great Britain.......... S 
1928 ¥ Barbuti, United States........ 47 4-5s 
1932 William Carr, United States............ 46.28 
1936 Archie Williams, United States......... 46.5s 
1948 Arthur Wint, Jamaica.... ............ 6.28 
1952 George Rhoden, Jamaica, BiW.Tw ccs 45.9s 
800-Meters Run 

1896 E. H, Flack, Great Britain.,........ 2m, lls 
1900 A. oe Tysoe, Great Britain....... 2m. 1 2-5s 
1964 J, Lightbody, United States...... lm. 56s 
1906 Pa a ‘Pilgrim, United States .. 

1908 M. Sheppard, United States..1m. 52 4-5s 
1912 J, ga Meredith, United States. . : 

1920 A. . Hill, Great Britain ......1m. 

ne ie & A. Lowe, Great Britain...... im. 52.48 


G. A. Lowe, Great Britain....1m, 51 ne 


1936 John Woodruff, Uni States...... 1m. 52.9s 
1948 Mal Whitfield, United States...... 1m. 49.2s 
1952 Mal Whitfield, United States...... 1m, 49.2s 
1,500-Meters Run 
1896 E. H. Flack, Great Britain...... 4m. 33 1-5s 
1900 C, Bennett, Great Britain. ......,.... 4m. 6s 
1904 J. D,. Lightbody, United States...4m. 5 2-5s 
1906 J, D. Lightbody, United States...... 4m. 12s 
1908 M. W. eneppert. United States..4m. 3 2-5s 
1912 A, N. Jackson, Great Britain....3m. 56.88 
1920 A. G. Sait Great Britain......... ey Sige eo 
1924 Paavo Nurmi, Finland.............. 3m. 53.6s 
1928 H. E. Larva, Finland.......... 3m. 53 1-5s 
1932 Luigi Beccali, aber ET ch oh. Nulbaa tae S 3m, 51.28 
1936 J. EB. Lovelock, New Zealand...... 3m. 47.88 
1948 Henri Eriksson, Sweden............ 3m. 49.83 
1952.Joseph Barthel, Luxemburg......... 3m. 45.28 
3,000-Meters Steeplechase 
1920 P. Hodge, Great Britain, 


i ..10m. 2 2-5s 
1924 Willie Ritola, Finland 9m. 33.68 
1928 T. A. Loukola, Finland. ‘9m. 21 4-58 
1932 Volnari Iso-Hollo, Finland. .10m. 33.48 
(About 3450 mtrs. extra lap by error) 
1936 Volnari Iso-Hollo, Finland.......... 9m. 3.88 
1948 Thure Sjoestrand, Sweden 9m. 4.6s 
1952 Horace Ashenfelter, United States. 8m. 45.48 


3,200-Meters Steeplechase 
1908 A. Russell, Great Britain........ 


4,000-Meters Steeplechase 
1900 C. Rimmer, Great Britain......., 12m. 58 2-58 
5,000-Meters Run 


1912 H. Kolehmainen, Finland... 
1920 J. Guillemot, France 


10m. 47 4-58 


-14m. 36.68 
4m. 


Sreatesis 55 3-! 

1924 Paavo Nurmi, Finland. . lim suas 
1928 Willie Ritola, Finland. .14m. 383 
1932 Lauri Lehtinen, Finland. . -14m. 30s 
1936 Gunnar Hooker, Finland. . 14m, 22.2s 


*With wind. 
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1848 Gaston Reiff, Belgium-....... yo 05 
1952 Emil Zatopek, Set aboslovakla OE aie 
Cross-Country 
1912 H. Kolehmainen, Finland......... 
5-Mile Run 
1906 H. Hawtrey, Great Britain...... 26m. 26 1-5s 
1908 E. R. Voigt, Great Britain....... 25m, 11 1-5s 
10,000-Meters Bun 
1912 H. Kolehmainen, Finland. .--3im._ 20.88 
1920 Paavo Nurmi, Finlan :.."3Im. 45 4-53 
1924 Willie Ritola, Finland eA Ae So 30m. 23.28 
1928 Paavo Nurmi, Finland ........ 30m. 18 4-5s 
1932 Janusz Kusocinski, Poland...... 30m. il, 
1936 Ilmari Salminen, Finland......... 30m. be Si 
1948 Emil Zatopek, Czechoslovakia. . .29m. 
1952 Emil Zatopek, Czechoslovakia. ....- 29m. tos 
Marathon 
1896 S. Loues, Greece. . ae 2h. 55m. 20s 
1900 2 ied France: S32... -4.54c5eeeeee = 


1904 T. "Hicks, United Spica > atta 3h. 
1906 W. 5 Sherring, eae -2h. 


1928 El Ouafl, Poties 
1932 Juan Zabala, Argentina. 
1936 Kitei Son, Japan. - 
1948 D. Cabrera, Argentina......... 2h. 

1952 Emil Zatopek, Czechoslovakia .2h. 23m. 03.28 


10,000-Meters Cross-Country 


hee Paavo Nurmi, Finland ............ 27m. 15s 
924 Paavo Nurmi, Finland ..__. 54. 


1,500-Meters Walk 
1906 George V. Bonhag, United States. 7m. 12 3-5s 


3,000-Meters Walk 
1920 Ugo Frigerio, Italy eet 


3,500-Meters Walk 
1908 G. E. Larner, Great Britain........- 14m. 55s 


10,000-Meters Walk 


--13m. 14 1-58 


1912 G. H. Goulding, Canada........... 46m. 28.4s 
1920 Ugo Frigerio, Italy. §.......... — 6 1-5s 
1924 Ugo Frigerio, Italy —........ 47m. 49s 
1948 J. F. Mikaelsson, Sweden ......... 45m. 13.2s 
1952 John Mikaelsson, Sweden......... 45m. 02.8s 


10-Mile Walk 
1908 G. E. Larner, Great Britain...1h. 15m. 57 2-5s 


50,000-Meters Walk 


1932 Thos. W. Green, Great Britain ..4h. 50m. 10s 
1936 Harold Whitlock, oe seta 4h. 30m. 41.4s 
1948 J. A. Lundgren, Swed 4h. 41m. 52s, 
1952 Giuseppe Bordoni, Italy. A 4h. 28m. 07.8s 


110-Meters Hurdles 


1896 T. P. Curtis, United States._.... T 3-5s 
1900 A.C. Kraenzlein, United States 15 2-5s 
1904 F. W. Schule, United States.............. 16; 
1906 R. G. Leavitt, United States Sy 16 1-5s 
1908 Forrest Smithson, United States. . ae 

1912 F. W. Kelly, United States. = 15.1s 
1920 E. J. Thomson, Canada F 14 4-5s 
1924 D. C. Kinsey, United States. -15s 


1928 S. J. M. Atkinson, South Africa........ 14.88 


1932 George Saling, United States -14.6s 
1936 Forrest Towns, United States.........,. 14.2s 
1948 William Porter, United States;..:.....: 13.9s 
1952 Harrison Dillard, United States... |. 13.75 
200-Meters Hurdles 

1900 A. C. Kraenzlein. United States....... 25 2-58 
1904 H. L. Hillman, United States........ 24 3-5s 

os ee Sieh -Meters Hurdles 

ewksbury, United erates - 

1904 H. L. Hillman, United States. . = pee 
aes Cc. J. Bacon, United States. 01/1/7003 55s 

1920 F. F. Loomis, United States....111°7' 54s 
1924 F. M. Taylor, United States...........,. 52.6s 
1928 Lord Burghley, Great Britain........ 53 2-5s 
1932 Robert Tisdall, Ireland................. s 
1936 Glenn Hardin, "United States. 2.9. os os, 52.48 
1948 Roy Cochran, United. States....,....... 51.1s 
1952 Charles Moore, United States..........,. 50.8s 

2,500-Meters Steeplechese 
1900 G. ANE Orton, United, States. . .. 7m 
1904 J. D. Lightbody, United States. ... 
Standing High Jump 

1900 R. C. Ewry, United States 


1904 R. C. Ewry, United States. 
1906 R. C. Ewry, United States. 
1908 R. C. Ewry, United States, 
1912 Platt Adams, United States 


“al = ee 
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Deer. “eunme igi dmg eS Pe |. a Da knew Ce 
1896 Robt. Garrett, etted States.,... 95ft. 7 1-2in 
1900 R. ep vate Hung: 118ft. Gi ue 


904 M, J. Sheridan, United States. ibett. 1 1-2in 
si 1906 M. J. Sheridan, United States... atte, 1-3in 

1 ted States. - i 1908 M. z. Sheridan, United States.:::.. 134ft. 2in 

1912 Alma W. Richards, United States. .| "| 6ft. 4in 1912 A Finland..........0.. 148ft. iin 

1920 R, Landon, United’ States..... 6it, 4 3-8in Ei aad tort hand—A. R. Taipale, 

3924 HM M. Osi Osborn, aited Statens 6th 9 1920 Bes dr.’ Bigignd ba ae ee iit, 10 1-4in 

sabotin ander, sac ieee 4 
1932 Diese Dateh ion. Canada... .6ft. 5 5- 1924 HS L. Houser, Uni States. ..151ft, 5 1-8in 


1936 Caer igh areca United States .6ft. 7 15-16in 
41948 John L. Winter, Australia............ . 6in 
1952 Walter Davis, Gnited States pe geere , 6ft. 8.32in 


ted EAS 
L. Houser, United >. . -1BD£E. 
1932 Torn Anderson, U. be. tates (ots ain 
1936 Ken Carpenter, Uni 


ae Adolfo Consolini, = --.-173ft. 2in 
Standing Broad Jump 952 Sim cae United States. 0/77), 180ft. 6.8 
1900 ne Cc. Ewry, United States...... 10ft. 6 2-5in a 
1904 R. C. are: United States...... 1lft. 4 7-8in tanding Po yi tn: 
i906 & 4 ae United States........: 900 R. é. Ewry, United States......34ft. : 1-2in 
1908 R, C. wry, United States. . - Lott. 11 1-4in|| 1904 R. C. Ewry, United States..... .34ft. 7 1-4in 
1912 C. ee Greece .-.... .. L1ft. 


mning Hop, Step and Jump 

1896 J. B. Contiolly; United "States Din ae ea ome . 45ft 
1900 Myer Prinstein, United States... .47ft 
1904 are Prinstein, United States. 


1904 Me. er Driesten United States...... 4ft. lin aoe P. O’Connor, Ireland.......... -46ft. 2in 
1906 tier Prinstein, United States...23ft. 7 1-2in||1908 T. J. pnp Great Britain. 48ft. 11 i-4in 
1908 prank Irons, United States. . 24ft. 6 1-2in iole G. Lindblom, Sweden............ a8ft.5 1-8in 
foes A. L. Gutterson, United States. .24ft. 11 1-4in “oy V. Tuulos, ia te ye res 47it. 
Hubbard Sweden........ 1-2in| 1834 ctl oe Australia. . +» BOE, aan 
4D 4ft, a ©) a, Japan........ Raigie ssc 
i934 ore ee United States... 25tt oat 1932 Chuhei Nambu, Japa: clatareintetateiee 51ft. Tin 


1928 E. B, 

1932 Edward Saanion United S rae i 
1936 Jesse Owens, United States..... 26ft. 5 eon 
1948 William Steele, United States...... 
1952 Jerome Biffle, United States...... 24ft. 10. ogin 


an, Sweden. eotait an Oe ene t. 
1958 Adhemar de sive’ Grazii. 2... eat a beim 


16-Lb. Shot Put 


1896 Robt. Garrett, United States....... 36ft. 
aiiGicat Bitar _.42,4s||1900 R. Sheldon, United States-....-- iit? Sian 
1920 United States 1904 Ralph Rose, United States.......... 48ft. Tin 
1924 United States M. J. Sheridan, United statee .40ft. 4 4-5in 
1928 United States.. 1908 Ralph Rose, United States...... 46ft. 7 1-2in 
1932 United States. cDonald, United States... .. .50ft. 4in 
1936 United States Right and left hand—Ralph Rose, 
= a 1920 V, Porfole Winland (72220002527 ‘sit. er 
eee #oe4 Cincence, Houser, United State. aie aaa 

fo) UC. pay ates. a . J-4in 
1908 United Siaies sshd og cad 1932 Leo Sexton, United States batt. 6 3-16in 
1912 United S bateat 1936 Hans Wi Woelke, Germany 53ft. 1 13-16in 
1920 Great Britain. 1948 Wilbur Thompson, United States... 56ft. 2in 
idee 1952 Parry OBrien, United States... Sift. 143i 
1932 United State Discus Throw—Greek Style 
1936 Great Britain. 1906 W. Jaervinen, Finland............. 115ft. 4in 
1948 United States.. 1908 M. J. Sheridan, United States... ... 124ft. 8in 
1952 Jamaica, B.W. Tiyan ak ak ae ces Rae 3m 03.9s Javelin Throw 
Pole. Vault 1906 E. Lemming, Sweden............... 175ft. Gin 
1896 W. W. Hoyt, United States.....10ft. 9 3-ain|| 198 EB hemming, Sweden ig: tet. 7 1-2in 
1900 I, K. Baxter, United States. ..10ft. 9 9-10in Swerlen sla nt eae 179ft. 10 1-2in 
oe oe es aaa United States........ aes Gin 1912 E. Lemming, Sweden “5, ‘bane 11 1-4in 
isos { 4: &- "Gilbert, United States " “atk 2in Finland’ co a ee oa"358ft. 11 7-8in 
E. T. Cook Jr., United pie 1920 Jonni Myyra, Finland............ 215ft. 934in 
1912 H. J, Babcock, United States. . pak 11 1-21n|| 4924 Jonni Myyra, Finland. ... 206ft. 6 3-4in 
1920 F. K. seed, United States...° . 5in|| 1928 E. H. Lundquist, Sweden....... 218ft. 6 1-8in 


L. 8. Barnes, United States 


1924) Gienn Graham, United States aft. 11 1-2in 


1932 Matti Jarvinen, Finland . Tin 
1936 Gerhard Stoeck, Germany..... 235ft. 8 5-16in 


1928 Babin W. Carr. United States. ...13ft. 9 1-2in|/ 1948 Kaj T. Rautavaara, Finland. ...228ft. 10iin 

1932 William Miller, United States. . 1 7-8in eUppited Gtates tee 

1936 Earl Meadows, United States... “Mate 3 1-4in use (Cy Cane eeEiee 242ft. 0.79in 

1948 Owen G. Smith, United States....14ft. 114 Pentathlon 

1952 Robert Richards, United States 14ft. 11. tain 1906 H. Br Ble, Norwa ea LEST Sok sine Oa i 

1912 F e, Norway........... 2116 pi 

16-Lb. Hammer Throw 1920 E. Lehtonen, Finland. reg sue 

1900 nnagan, United Legend Esc othe ae 4in || 1924 E. E Lehtonen, Finland...............16 pts 

1904 J. J. Flannagan, United States...... 

1908 J. J. Flannagan, United States. -170ft. 4 1-4in Decathion 

1912 M. Ap McGrath, United States. .179ft. 7 1-8in||1912 H. Wieslander, pene orelgs teat 7,724.49 pig 

1920 P. J. Fear United States:.... 173ft. 5 5-8in|| 1920 H. Lovland, Norway........ on 6,804.35 

1924 F. D. United States. ..174ft. 10 1-8in||1924 H. M. Osborn, United States 7,710.775 a 


Dr. P. O'Callaghan, Ireland. ..168ft. 7 3-8in 
1o3 Dr. P. O’Callaghan, Ireland. 176%. 11 1-8in 
1936 Karl Hein. Germany..... 185ft. 4 3-16in 
1948 Imry Nemeth, Hungary ate 111$in 
1952 Joseph Csermark, Hungary..... 197ft. 11.67in 


ft. 1lin}| 1 
6fit. 3in 
ft. 4 3- fin 
8in 
1928 Dr. C. 
6ft 
32 
10ft. 10in|| 1900 
3-4in ames 
Bott. -4in 
5 Td. 
23ft. 5 1924 A. 
25ft. 3-4in 
25ft. 
dis 1906 
1912 P. 
3m. 16.6: 
‘3m. 22 1 
1 
3m. 
1f 
-13ft. 5in|| 7 
att. lin 


1928 Paavo Yrjola, Finland 
1932 James Bausch, United States. 8, 462.23 pts 
1936 Glenn Morris, United States -- 1,900 pts 
1948 Robert Mathias, United States..... 4, 139 vis 
United States..... 7,887 pts 


.8,056.20 pts 


1952 Robert Mathias, 


Olympic Winter Games Champions—1924-1952 


Sites of Games 


1924—Chamonix, France || 1932—Lake Placid, N. Y. 


1940-1944—-Canceled 1952—Oslo, Norway 


ritz, 1936—Garmisch- 1948—St. Moritz, 1956—Cortina, Italy 
abi yl er eriana 1 Partenkirchen. Switzerland (schedued) 
BOBSLED 
Dine 1932—United States (Gants, Stevens),.8m. 142 
n ates apt. J. evens). .8m. .748 
1924—Switzerland (Capt. Scherrer)....5m. 45.548|/193¢ United States (Capt. L. Brown), 6m, 2929s 
1928—United States (Capt. Fiske)........ 3m. 20.58|| 1948--Switzerland (Capt. F. Endrich)....5m. 29.2s 
1932—United States (Capt. Fiske)...... Im. 53.68s 1952—Germany (Capt. As, Ostlet) entetan 5m. 24.54s 
1936—Switzerland (Capt. Pierre-Musy)..5m. 19.85s Skeleton (One Man) 
1948—United States (Capt. F. Tyler)....5m. 20.1s||1928—United States (John Heaton)...... 3m. 1.88 
1952—Germany (Capt. A. Ostler)... 5m, 07.848 !|1948—Italy (Nino Bibbia) ..........+++-. 5m. 23.28 


ICE HOCKEY 
1936—Great_ Britain 
eee ee Hoe ; } 
1932—Canada 1952—Canada 
SPEED SKATING 
500 Meters 


1924—Charles Jewtraw. eae States. ........- 
1928—Clas pi peaeeter Finla: 


1936—Ivar ~. -43. 
1948—Finn Helgesen, as 43.1 
1952—Ken Henry, United § States opine SOE oe 43. 
1500 Meters 
1924—Clas Thunberg, Finland.......... 2m. 20.8s 
1928—Clas Thunberg, Finland...........- 2m. 21.1s 
1932—John H. Shea "United States ...1.: 2m. 57.5s 
1936—Charles Mathisen, Norway........- 2m. 19.2s 
1948—-Sverre Farstad, Norway.........-.- 2m. 17.6s 
1952—Hjalmar Andersen, Norway........ 2m. 20.4s 
5,000 Meters 
1924—Clas Thunberg, Finland...... grvasis« 0002 008 
1928—Ivar Ballangrud, Norway 8m 


1932—Irving Jaffee, United States . 
1936—Ivar Ballangrud, Norway .. 
1948—Reidar Kiaklev, Norway: 
1952—Hjalmar Andersen, Norway 


10,000 Meters 


1924—Julian Skutnabb, Finland .......... 
*1928—Irving Jaffee, United States .... 
1932—Irving Jaffee, United States .....19 


1936—Ivar Ballangrud, Norway ........ 
1948—Ake Seyffarth, Sweden............ 17m. 26.38 
1952—Hjalmar Andersen, Norway.......- 16m, 45.8s 


*Jafiee made best time but race canceled due 
to thawing ice. 


mouee Sas 


Points 
1924—Gillis Baten Ge hieii bv evecees 2070.20 
1928—Gillis Grafstroem, Sweden ....2..... 2698.25 
1932—Karl Schaefer, Austria 2602.00 
1936—Karl Schaefer, Austria............ 59. 
arte eae Button, United States in 
1952—Richard d Button; United States..,..|192.256 

Women 

1924—Mrs. H. Szabo-Planck, Austria........ 2094.25 
1928—Sonja Henie, Norway ..............-. 2452.25 
1932—Sonja Henie, Norway ............... 2302.05 
1936—Sonja Henie, Norway................ 971.40 


1948—Barbara Ann Scott, Canada, 11 places. 163.077 


952—Jeannette Altwege, Britain 
- - Gr. Brie places, 161.760 


Pairs 
1924—H. Engelmana, A. Berger, Austria...... 
1oae—Andree Joly, Eig es France... ___76. 
0} erre Brunet, France... .- f 
1936— est Baier, Germany 103.3 
1948—Mi: eline Lannoy, Piet Pierre et, 
toe soem 2 Pant Pat Germany ermany ates 
and Pai 
Naseem v1! places, 11.400 
SKIING 
18 Kilometers 
1924—Thorleif Haug, Norway -ihr. 14m. 31s 
1928—Johan Grottums Partueancaaee “Norway thr. 37m. 1s 
1932—Sven L. Utterstrom, Sweden... .ihr. 1s 
1936—Erik August Larsson, Sweden. .ihr. 1 "38s 
undstroem, Sweden . 13m. 50s 
1952—Halgeir Brenden, Norway..... 1 hr. Olm. 34s 
_50 Kilometers 
eae ge Hai , Norway ......). 3hr. 44m. 328 
E. Hediund, Sweden ........4hr. 52m. 3s 
1933_vell Saarinen, Finland ........ 4hr. 28m: 0s 
1936—Flis Viklund. Sweden ......... Shr. 30m. lis 
19a8_N ils Karlsson, Sweden ........ 3hr. 47m. 485 
1952—Veikko Hakulinen, Finland...3hr. 33m. 338 
Jump 
1924—Jacob T. Thams, Norway .......- 18.96 pts. 
1928—Alfred Andersen, Norway.. .208 pts. 
1932—Birger Ruud, Norway « 228.1 pts. 
1936—Birger Ruud, Norway.. 232 p 
1948—Petter Hugsted, Norway 228.1 pts. 
1952—Arnfinn Bergmann, Norway.. 226.0 pts, 
Nordic Combined 18 km. Race and Jump 
1924—Thorleif Haug, Norway ............-- 18.906 
1828—Johan Grottumsbraaten, Norway 17.833 
1932—Johan Grottumsbraaten, Norway...... 446.0 
1936—Oddbjorn Hagen, Norway ..........-.-- 430.3 
1948—Heikki Hasu, Finland....:.....,....- 448.8 
1952—Simon Slaatvik, Norway...........-- 451.621 
30 Kilometers Military Eace 
1924—Switzerland ..:............-... 3hrs. 56m. 6s 


40 Kilometers Relay Race 


1936—Finland gre Rs 33s 
1948—Sweden 32m.8s. 
1952—Finland — “Shear 20m. 16s 


Combined Downhill and Slalom 
1936-—Women—Christel Cranz, Germany.97.06 pts. 


1936-—Men—Franz Pfnur, German ANY ..... 99.25 pts. 
1948—Men—Henri Oreiller, France. . . .3.27 pts. 
1948--Women—Trude Beiser, Austria...... 6.58 pts. 


National Interscholastic Track and Field Records 
Source: National Federation of State High School Athletic Associations 


Event Record Holder School Site and year 
- { Jesse Ownes........ E. Tech., Cleveland, 0.|Chie o, Ill., 
100 yds.......... 0:09.4......... James Jackson... ... Alameda, Califet 2) 2 Berkeley, Cait *to54 
Jesse.Owens........ Tech., Cleveland, O.}Chicago, Til. 1933 
220 yds.......... 0:20.7 Eadie Southern Sunset H. S., ‘Dallas, 
Soba suaes (als (3) << \een, Semeur in Austin, Texas, 1955 
40 VOR Fas ons 0:47.2 -|Eddie Southern... .... Sunset H. 8., Dallas, 
Sh wise ustin, Texas, 195. 
S8O-ydsiss... oon. o. BiO2-8. Se Nh Don Bowden......... Abraham bee Ge Sch., parece Calif., ona 
an Jose, Cali 
OMG (tee ts sas, £719,8 oens Tom Skutka.......... Morris Hills Reg. ae S.|New Brunswick, N. J., 
Rockaway, N. 1955 
Joe Batiste. ........ Tucson, Tucson, yrs Tucson, Ariz., 1939 
120-yd. high hdles./0:14.0 Bee Millor4e Gye ee Luther Burbank, San 
aur oes Woe ae Sica anu Tex., 1947 
MEM SAA urika, Cee re 5 . 
180-yd. low hurdles|0:18.5........ harles B. Tidwell... .. Dade st poe (Kans. ion 
Senlor W285i a. Wichita, i 
200-yd. low hurdies}0:21.7........ William Bless......... Thomas cemereoes San chit, oe 
Antonio, Texas..... Dallas, 194: 
High jump....... 6 ft. 93% in....|Charles Dumas........ Centennial H. §.; ‘|Los aioe! Calif., 
Broad jump 25 ft. 44 in Monte Upsh Piskaoe e oes ae 
Feit : n.,.|Monte Upshaw. ......|Piedmon ifousios 
Pole vault Xindoor) 13 ft. 314 in., .|Fletcher ie Gilders.... Northwestern H.S -|Berkeley, Cente eee 
Detroit, Mich...... 
Pole vault (out)...|14 ft. 2im.....|James A. Brewer...... No. Phoenix H. S., Peon 
Phoenix, Ariz...... Tem 
Shot put (12 lb.)../62 ft. 514 in.../Donald S. Vick........ Chaffey Un. ee Ses Rivereide Gallen” 
Discus (large) 154 ft. 9 in Edsel Wibbel wolba an Nebr a 
Pace ....|Edsel OLS. eevee olbac ir 
Discus.......-.-. 184 ft. 234 in..| Alfred Oerter......... Sewanhaka H. 8 -Renrney, se Spry 1987 
Amityville, N. a ae 1954 
PRVOMN era ve ef AO Ft... ae Robert Peoples........ ers Qulahoma ’|Stillwater, Okla., 1937 
Relays fe 
440 yd. relay 024250), es. awey, Brame Gath-|Boys’ High, Brooklyn, 
ers, Montgomery . OX ene Phil 
880 yds........4. V2 7 Biseck ba oe Phillips, White, Brice, T. Jefferson H. S., Los|Los per ont Pes 
; Walter..... Aeneas Angeles, Calif...... 1955 
1 mile Stl TeGi ees vie is Smale: aeons Robert E. Lee H. 8. 
: avis, BOM a Baytown, Texas... .|Austi 
SEMEN Warsice sve T2BGiO ee oree trees Hadley, Saunders, Way, Bellflower (Calif. ) “" | GUnprDn Calis ees 
Wray H. 1953 
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World Track and Field Records 


ource: International Amateur A 


thletic Federation 
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Better records is several cases have been reported but await official consideration 


MEN 
RUNNING 
Event Record Holder untry Date Where made 
100 yds........ S08 seat. ei By anit: stag] UB. A. Pee 4 1B 196. Fresno, cane 
220 yds.,...... DOD Bs os) cpersbecs eres hrs Melvin Patton....../U. 8. A.......|May 7, 1949. .|Los s Angeles 
440 yds........ Foe Rawat (uc, she aeoeae Herb McKenley...:: Jamaica, Berkeley, 
B.W.I....|June 1948..| Calif. 
Mal Whitfleld.......)/U0.S. A....... July iF 1953. .|Turku, Fin- 
880 yds........ 1m. 48.6s8....... land 
Gunnar Nielsen. .... Denmark.....|Sept.t30, 1954. .|\Copenhagen 
TOMO asso ei0 3m. 58s...........j/John Landy........ ustralia..... June 21, 1954. .|/Turka 
2 miles -/8 m. 40.4 s......... aston Reiff........ Belgium...... Aug. 26. 1952 oar France 
3 miles,.....<: 13 m., 26.48 adimir Kuc....... eon a Oct. 23, 19e4 _ “4 
Szecho. 
7 ines” +o eee/27 m,. 59,2 8.. ..|Emil Zatopek, , ./.|Czechoslovakia|June 1954.. ae 
+. /48 m., 128... -|Emil Zatopek. . |Caechboslovakia|Sept. 20, 1951. “pease: 
zecho, 
Aaaetca fart 1 h., 16 m. ae: 4 s...|Emil Zatopek. -|Czechoslovakia|Oct. 26, 1952. .|Boleslay 
Sore {12 mi., 809 yds.,...(Emil Zatopek. .-|CzechoslovakialSept. 29, 1951. . |Boleslav 
RUNNING—METRIC DISTANCES 
Jesse Owens. :......)U. S: Ac... a0 June 20, 1936. .|Chicago, Til, 
Harold Davis....... I gt OP OO ae June 6, 1941. .|Compton 
Lloyd ee eee. eae oat Het pas 15, ine oan cen 
SS ity 1,0 ae, eee Vansto: 
100 meters...../10.2 9...........+ } |B McD. Bailey, |... Gr, Britain & ‘ang, 25, 1951, . (Belgrade, 
. ugo. 
Heinz Futterer...... Germany..... Oct. 31, 1954.. Yokohama, 
apan 
200 meters..... Melvin Patton...... ANY welders May 1949. .|Los Angeles 
400 meters... .. George Rhoden...... WSi As. coe Aug. 23 1950... paren 
en 
800 meters... . - Rudolf Harbig...... eles a eds Ape 15, 1939. .|Milan 
1,000 meters. . . |2 Audun Boysen. . Norway..... ug. 8, 1954. Bs oo 
eden. 
1,500 meters. . .|3 m., 41.8 s........ John Landy........ Australia..... June 21, 1954. .|Turku, Fin- 
an 
2,000 meters...|5 m., 7.8........... Gaston Reiff........ Belglum...... Sept. 29, 1948.. Brussels, 
elgium 
3,000 meters. ..|7 m., 58.8 s........ Gaston Reiff........ Belgium.....: -|Aug. 12, 1949. . Gace 
weden 
5,000 meters... |13 m., 51.28.,..... Viadimir Kue....... U,8.80R. any, Oct. 23, 1954.. pueuee 
zecho, 
; ters. .|28 m., 54.28....... Emil Zatopek....... Czechoslovakia] June 1954. . |Brussels 
13000 setae, ,|44 m., 54.6 8....... Emil Zatopek....... Czechoslovakia|Sept. 29; 1951. ap Baleelaive 
zecho. 
,000 ters. .|59 rye BY At Sera ec Emil Zatopek....... Czechoslovakia|Sept. 29, 1951. .|Boleslayv 
3S 000 ee 1 fe. 19 m., 11.8 s...|Emil Zatopek ...... Czechoslovakia|Oct. 26, 1952. .|Boleslav 
30, fell meters. BS hr., 35 m., 23.8 s..|)Emil Zatopek....... CzechoslovakialOct. 26; 1952. .|Boleslayv 
lh Emil Zatopek....... Czechoslovakia|Sept. 29, 1951. . |'Prague 
WALKING 
.|Werner Hardmo .-|Sept. 1, 1945. .|Maltmoe 
.-|Roland Hardy...... -|May 31, 1952. ./London 
.| Werner Hardmo Sept. 9, 1945.. er 
en 
31d. Dolezal.......2% .-|Czechoslovakia|Apr. 30, 1954. .)Boleslav 
PD Olesal re jaca Czechoslovakia|May 14; 1954. ||/Boleslav 
.|J. Ljunggren...... veioweden...... Aug. 8, 1953. .|Fristad 
John Mikaelsson....iSweden...... Sept. 1, 1945. .|Stockholm 


WALKING —METRIC DISTANCES 


ters: - (LL imy5ESias Werner Hardmo..... Sweden...... Aug. 21, 1945: .|Tibro 
2000 ieters. Sl2O-Th..°26:8°8. Oo. 3s Werner Hardmo.,... Sweden...... Sept. 1, 1945. .|/Kumla 
10,000 meters...|42 m., 39.6 s.......|Werner Hardmo..... Sweden...... Sept. 9, 1945. ./Kumla 
15,000 meters...|1 h., 5 m., 59.6 8.,,.|J. Dolezal.......... Czechoslovakia/Apr. 30, 1954. ./Boleslav 
20,000 meters. ./1 hr., 30 m., 26.4 s../J. Dolezal.......... Czechoslovakia} Nov. 1, 1953. .|/Boleslav 
30; 000 meters. . 12 hr., 21 m., 38.68 : Dolezal -. fee tor Czechoslovakia fer 12, 1952. .|Prague 
50,000 meters. .|4 hr., 29 m., 58 s.. .|J. Ljunggren........ Sweden...... Aug. 8, 1953. .|Fristad 
AONOUT c=... = 13,812 meters...... John Mikaelsson..../Sweden...... Sept. 1, 1945. .|Stockholm 
2hours......- |25,595 meters...... J. Dolezal..... 25... Czechosiovakia Oct. 12, 1952. .|Prague 
HURDLES (10 hurdles) 
120 yards...... 113.5 Cea peer t een Richard Attlesey..../U. S. A..... { Rcd 10. bye ; Fee 
220 yards..... 23 PETA ORR OO Harrison Dillard.....]/U.S. A....... June 21, 1947.. see png 3 
ty, Utal 
440 yards...... PUBIC Eis adie te cee ak Yuri Lituyev....... ESS. Oct. 13, 1954. .|/London 
SITIIGUETS et ES, Gains o.cralcts «5G ee Richard H. Attlesey.|U.S. A.. -|July 10, 1950. .|Helsinki 
| Fred Wolcott....... LO te ap June 8, 1940.. et 
200 meters.....|22.3 8........-.-. Harrison Dillard,....]U.S. A....... June 21, 1947.. Salt Lake 7; 
sity, Utal 
MUP ATLGLETS «7. j00:4 B25... 6. ee eee PE LBUVEV. vince ees Us BaR soar Sept. 20, 1953. .|Budapest, 
Hungary 
RELAY RACES 
uly. a Bo; Call: (WAS. Aveo nie May 14, 1938. .|Fresno, Calif. 
‘ ‘on 
ipa brn ' a * Jor- 
an, A. Talley: 
440 yd. (4x110) .|40.5 8........+.-. { Univ. of Texas...... OWS CAI aac May 22, 1954. ./Los Angeles, 
(D. Smith, J. Prewitt, Calif. 
“ A. "a ©. Thom- 
as 
Oe eee BOE ES DINL sic tas ca bg b U.S.A .-|May 29, 1949. .|Los Angeles, 
areas axe) t me M. Patton, 8. Frazier, Calif. 
U. 3. ee Re: plone a A 9. 1952. .|Lond 
; ee BAC AR Pt OS Ws ara Be. Cire ne ug. 9. 1952..)London 
Bee Ae*A40) ...)9 x0 (8, G. Cole. J, W. Mashburn, 


R.Pearman, Mi. Whitfield) 


vent 
2 miles (4x880).....--. 


4miles(4x1mile)....:. 16 m,, 41s... 
4x100)..... 39-S\)S.2 oes e. Penman TO), ty ha.) sate 
400 mtrs, (4x10 ye (Owens, x, Me etcalte, 
Ta y: 
800 mérs, (42200).....|1.m.; 248....|S0. Gallt.......... Mladic May 29, 1949. .|Log Angeles, 
rs, (4x400)...|3 m., 3.9 s..,.|Jamaica Team......|Jamaica, July 27, 1952. .|/Helsinki 
ce mtn eee) : (A. 8. Wint, L. |" BW. 
H. McKenley, = 
Soviet Army Team. .{U.S.S.R......|July 25, 1954. .|Kley 
3,200 mtrs, (4x800)...|/7 m., 26.8 s... as — Dy nee = si] BI a IaR SEER = 5 : “Sa 
hanov, & y, 
‘ v' 
6,000 mtrs. (4x1,500)..}15 m., 21.2 s..;Budapesti Honved...|Hungary..... July 14, 1954. .|Budapest 
Sport Egyesulet (L. 
Tabori, I. Rozavolgyi, 
F. Miles, 8, Tharos) 
FIELD EVENTS 
High jump...... Brea ae ei eek in.,|Walt Davis........- he aH AS eas June 27, 1953. .| Dayton, Ohio 
Running broad jump. .|26 ie. io! ve Se Jesse Owens. ......; Wc. Ate ee May 25, 1935. .|Ann Arbor 
Run., hop, step, jump. ae ft., 24 in.. L. Scherbakov...... OS Rid sau July 19, 1953. .|\ Moscow 
Pole vault........... 15 ft., 7 ae ee. .|C. Warmerdam..... ASS Ss * May 23, 1942.. bah os pa 
16 lb. shot put....... Meo 10 hay .|W. Parry O’Brien, ../U.S. A....-.. July 11, 1954.. Los Angeles, 
Discus throw.......- ee ft. x on... .|Fortune Gordien....)/U.S. A......- Aug. 22, 1953. . Pasadena, 
Javelin throw........ AU 10 Oia. ‘Bud Held.....2..... VE es AS. nies Aug. 8, 1953.. Pasadena, 
16 1b. hammer throw. . ave ft. ar in.|Mikhail Krivonosov..|U.S.S.R...... Aug. 29, 1954. .|Berne, Switz. 
Decathion........... 7, 887 pts. ie ..|Robert Mathias..... Wiser. Cae July 25-26, 1952| Helsinki 
WOMEN 
RUNNING 
100 yards Marjorie Jackson... .|Australia..... Mar. 8, 1952. .|Sydney, Aust 
220 yds..... Marjorie Jackson....} Australia.....j/Aug. 5, 1954.. Vass 
S8O-yards..../....... 2 m., 08.4 s...|Nina Otkalenko..... US.S.R...... July 18, 1954.. Moscow, 
@Oriicters tne ashus| 7.3 Oex.. odors Stella Walasiewicz...|Poland....... Sept. 24, 1933... Lemberg 
100 meters.........../UL.48........ Marjorie Jackson....|Australia..... Oct. 4, 1953../Gifu, Japan 
200 meters..,......:. DACA Bod) coca Marjorie Jackson....|Australia..... July 25, 1952. .|Helsinki 
800 meters......-... 2 m., 06.6 s...|Nina Otkalenko..... U.S.S.R . ‘Sept. 16, 1954... Kiev,U.8.S.R 
RELAY RACES 
440 yards (4x110)..,..]46.3 s........ Australian Nat'l.....|Australia..... Aug. 4, 1952../London 
Team (de La Hunty, 
Jackson, W. Cripps, 
V. Johnston) 
400 mtrs, (4x100)...../45.6s........ National Team...... OS, Sates. Sept. 20, 1953. .|Budapest, 
(V. Kalashnikova, Z. Hungary 
Sofronova, N. Dval- 
ishvilli-Hnikina, L. 
‘Turova) 
800 mtrs. (4x200).....|1 m., 36.48,..|National Team...... USSR ee oe Aug. 9, 1953. .|Bucharest, 
(F. Calajnicova, Rumania 
V. Kazantova, Z. 
Sofronova, N. 
Dvalishvilli-Anikina) 
880 yds. (4x220)...... 1 m., 39.9 s.,.|National Team.,.... Great Britain. |Sept. 30, 1953. .|London 
(A. Pashley, J. New- 
boult, S. Hampton, 
A. Johnson) 
2,640 yards (8x880)...|6 m., 36.2....|National Team.. .| Hungary . -|July 21, 1954. .|Tata, 
a pe mi A Oros, 8, E 
2,400 mtrs. (3x800).../6 m., 33.2 s...|National Team...... GSS Risa Sept. 19, 1953. .|Budapest, 
(N. Chernoshchok, D, Hungary 
Barahovich, N. ‘Ot- 
kolenko-Pletneva) 
LS SE ee a SS ee eee Ee ee ee 
HURDLES 
_ 110.9 s. 8. De La ty: pare 8 Beas July ory 1952. .|Helsinki 
ee ee eects * ADORE gate { [Re Maorepnicnaie ee ‘Aug. 3, 1954..|Kiev, USSR 
FIELD EVENTS 
Running high jump...|5 ft., nA in.. ne .|A. Chudina,. 0.0... hue sHoh owes May 22, 1954. .| Kiev, ~ 
U.S.S.R, 
Broad jump.........|20 ere 74 4 in.,| Yvette Williams.....|/New Zealand..|Feb. 20, 1954. .Jousborne,” 
Z 
Shot puts. ach .s5.3 mE 4 ve “in.. Galina Zybina...... ULS Sahiassser Sept. 14, 1954. . ego 
S.S.R. 
_ Discus throw........ iste ira in.|N. Dumbadze....... TES SARs: ot Oct. 18, 1952.. Tbilisi 
Javelin casa ss 182 ft........|N. Konjaeva........ LBS hs WS see aa Aug. 6, 1954. ,|Kiey 
(55.48 m.) “USSR. 
Pentathlon. ......... 4,704 pts..... Alexandra Chudina..|U.S.S.R...... Aug. 8-9, 1954. .|Bucharest, 
Rumania 


. 
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American ~Track and Field Records 


Source: Amateur Athletic Union. Indoor records are for tracks not more than 220 yards per lap un- 
less otherwise noted. (F) designates foreign holder of American record; in such instances best com- 
parable records by American citizens also are listed. A number of new records await confirmation. 


MEN—OUTDOOR 
Distance Time Holder Where Made Date 
LOE Rear eens Sy see eee, Melvin EB. Patton.....|Fresno, Calif............. May 5, 1948 
LOE Ey ocetiee ialaTahate, on¥ ohare Melvin E. set ae -|/Les Angeles, Calif........ May 7, 1949 
ONS BA Moe alate: Sie leis.oa Roland A. Locke.....|Lincoln, Nebr............ May 1, 1926 
COE eee ae ee) Andrew Stanfield..... Philadelphia, Pa,......... May 26, 1951 
: AWA an Ae ee rae aaa ee (F) |Ni Redia "Work, NwvMvie. secede uly 2, 1946 
Z S0:2''9: <7-). gies ae x Cire Pe as ril 
Gi Sendo cvetiicn iasnetateinres Herbert McKenley (F) Berkeley, Cal 
Somat, O92 8. nin re ‘Ben Eastman 
1 m., 48.6 s.. Malvin Whitfield 
.|2 m., 09.3 s. Chas, H. Fenske 
-|2 m., 58.2 s. Wes Santee 
4m., 00.6s. Wes Santee...... 
8 m., 51.3 s. Gunder Haegg (F) 
8 m., 54.5 s. 5A Pea Ae 
.-{13 m., 51.8 .|Charles Capozzoli ‘ 
- 19 m., 17.3 s. .|Donald R, g 
= 24 m., 36.8 s.. .|Charles Pores > : 
SOs. WAS 1 ans Janusz pp (F)|Los Angeles, Calif........ July 31, 1932 
SO SIRs Sc 4 Bean ceils Curtis Stone......... Long Beach, Calif........ June 20, 1952 
Shims S5:Siere, ng. 1H. Kolehmainen...... New York, N. ¥......... Noy. 1, 1913 
40 m., 48.8 s........ H. Kolehmainen...... New York, IND gi. Ales teekae Nov. 1, 1913 
46 aM Hor eee wit H. Kolehmainen...... New York, N. Y.. . |Nov. 1, 1913 
51 m., 03:4 82) er. H. Kolehmainen,..... New York, NoYes. tne Nov. 1, 1913 
3 1 h., 21 m., 45.3 s....|Mikko Hietanen (F)..|New York, IN. Wi, Sifeyey eects June 15, 1947 
1 h., 23 m., 24.2 s....|Charles Pores........ New-York, N.Y 5 oo:cs0% be June 1, 1919 
~ 1 h., 58 m., 27.6 s....|James Clark......... Celtic Park, N. ¥......... Nov. 14, 1909 
11 mi., 153 yds...... Albin Stenroos....... New York, N. Y.......... May 26, 1925 
MEN—INDOOR 
[ Ralph Metcalfe....|/Notre Dame, Ind......... March 11, 1933 
Jesse Owens.......|Chicago, Ill...5.........: March 9, 1935 
Sam S. Stoller. ..:../Chicago, Ill.............. March 14, 1936 
ANOS 5." e062 WS eee erate Dara Bill Carter. > |Indianapolis:y. 2 cm. .). eee March 15, 1941 
ees track) Charles F. Peters... Bloomington, Ind......... Feb. 21, 1950 
James J. Golliday...|Chicago, Ill.............. March 10, 1951 
Thane Baker...... ‘Boulder,; Colo}. Sa.a0 vee pf ee ques 
‘eb. ; 
Ben Johnson....... New York City........ \ |Mareh 12, 1938 
Perrin Walker..... Chicago; TA... .escdes ohn March 20, 1938 
Herbert Thompson.|New York City.......... Feb. 4, 1939 
Barney Ewell...... New York City.......... Feb. 7, 1942 
60 yards...... CH Ee ae PAR, Ie Herbert Thompson .|New York City.....,.... March 14, 1942 
: Herbert Thompson.|New York City.......... March 27, 1943 
Edward Conwell... .|New York Cify.......... 1944-46-47 
Henry N. Ewell. ...|New York, N. Y.......... 1947 (thrice 
Thomas Carey..... New York, N. Y......... Feb. 22, 1947 
William J. Dwyer...|New York, N. Y. Jan. 29, 1949 
Andy Stanfield..... New York, N. Y Feb. 14, 1953 
PODER ALES ee 31928. Se uly ae ne wleleis ye. eus Louis A, Clarke...... Baltimore, Md. . Feb. 9, 1924 
220 yards..... RIB teas nels vse Theo. P, Ellison...... Brooklyn, N. Y. March 1, 1985 
220 yards..... DZS Acasa e pies, os. Robert Rodenkirchen. |Hanover, N. H.. Feb. 22, 1938 
(long laps) 
Bh Gotemettie. odie Thiel steno #6 James Lingel........ Buffalo} IN. Yo weasinereaas Feb. 14, 1953 
300 See : 30:3 RS Ra aH ae ‘Herbert MeKenley (F) Chicago; Hit as aenieene March 14, 1947 
(dirt sO . 
around2curves, 
ED GO ei ae. ates TS Roy Cochran... .:..«- New York, N.v¥icneeeenvae March 25, 1942 
440 ania A 1985 ‘ Het Ae a dics oe Herbert McKenley (F)|Chicago, Ill.............. March 15, 1947 
(dirt track) 
Se Bolt Rete crs cane Mal Whitfield........ iNew -YOrk IN. Yiu enna Feb. 28, 1953 
880 paras. ; Pa ba John Borican........ New York, N. Y........:. March 25, 1942 
880 yards..... 1 m.,, 47.8.8. ..0..... John Woodruff....... Hanover, Ni. Ha... % omnes March 14, 1940 
(long laps $ - : 3 
., 08.28 .|Don Gehrmann...... INew ‘York, N.Y... ives Feb. 16, 1952 
1'320 yards. “e 3 rigs 12.6855 oe steno John Borican........ New York, N.Y. Vaswon Feb. 4, 1940 
1.320 yards....|3 m., 01.28.......-. John Borican........ Hanover, N. H........... March 14, 1940 
lo ape) 
ach: Be ituiiert arene Gilbert Dodds....... New York, N. Y Jan. 31, 1948 
im oie: ARES ae 4 aie oa: F Feast eet Glenn Cunningham..,|Hanover, N. March 3, 1938 
long laps) 
55 G2: .|Horace Ashenfelter. ..|New York, N. Feb. 13, 1954 
3 ies i ad ane eer. ‘"ly. Gregory Rice...... New York, N. Feb. 28) 1942 
7h 19 m., 27.8 s.. ; William Bitola (F) New York, N. Jan. 20, 1923 
Pe Bad tes eee aA Gv. ag. ( New York N. Feb. 2 1919 
AE SB. es William Rite a (F ew York, N. an. " 1925 
Ser ee + 34 m., I te G. V. Bonhag. ss WNew York, Ni March 16, 1909 
6 miles .|30 m., 24.0 s.. H. Kolehmainen. Buffalo, N. Y Feb. 1, 1913 
7 miles.......|35 m., 36.4 s.. H. Kolehmainen Buffalo, N. Y Feb. 1, 1913 
8 miles....... 40 m., 47.8 8.. H. Kolehmainen. Buffalo, N. ¥ Feb. 1, 1913 
9 miles....... 46 m., 00.6 s.. H. Kolehmainen...... Buffalo, N. ¥ Feb. 1, 1913 
10 miles... ... 51 m., 06.6 8. H. Kolehmainen..... Buffalo, N. Y Feb. 1, 1913 
25 miles... ...'2 h., 44_m., 508.....'M. Maloney......... New York, N. ¥ Jan. 8, 1909 
MEN—METRIC DISTANCES—OUTDOOR 
WeNS......- Chicago, Iil..... June 20, 1936 
Pa | { Haro. Davies. |... eomne Calif june, 1941 
peo eflO.2 BS... c seers . Lloyd LaBeach..... esno, Calif. M 5, 
uenevere Norwood Ewell... .|/Evanston, Ill...... July 9, 1948 


; 
} 


{ ee Weer PS aie 
OES Seng Ca Son aes ohnson....... 
60 meters..... GOS os ke { me en Jon eS inn 
100 meters NEL SOS aa ee Robt. Rodenkirchen. . he 
2 2.2 5 R i Wisco t - 
f 19, 
1953 
1938 
25, 1942 
a aintecare qf RROLOWEIY CIN RE ce cr rere March 14, 1940 
iiss RP NOW SL ORK, GN. Sane eee March 26, 1927 
pen es Feb. ae 1938 


4,000 meters... 
5,000 meters... 


6 1958 


BONG Soon 6m., 29.6 
2 miles. ..... 13 m., 48.6 
3miles....... 21 m., 09.2 
4 miles... .. >. 3 m., Fre 
eB m., 8, 
5 miles..... 38 m.. Sa8. 
m., 28. 
6 miles..... 4 mi. 28-0 
m., . 
7 miles..... 52 m.. 51.6 
1 Bs Begey WB Va 
ih., 10 m. 
ih., 17 m. 
2 h.,2m., 
ri as . m., 
a ce 302, a CARES 5 ou cake CUNGOWE MORK, Nas Meare emnaall 
of mi., 1,437 {RI Remersiacc... New LOrk, Nove og cates . 24, 1918 
'14 mi., 1,11 William Plant........ mol skis cheiecateiens Nov. 13, 1921 
WALKING—INDOOR 
Henry H. Laskau....|New York, N. ¥........: March 4, 19. 
G. H. Goulding (F)...|New York, N. Y.......... March 18, 1916 
..|G, H. Goulding iE} _ Brooklyn: oN, Via te mece March 30, 1912 
.|G. H. Goulding (F)...|Brooklyn, N. ¥.......... March 30, 1912 
.|Ugo Frigerio (F)..... New York, N: Y.......... March 28, 1925 
- (Ugo Frigerio (F).....|New York, N. Y.......... March 28, 1925 
WALKING—METRIC DISTANCES—OUTDOOR 
3,000 meters... ..|Henry Laskau....... Long Beach, Calif........ June 20, 1952 
5,000 meters .|Harry: Hinkel. ....... Milwaukee, Wis.......... June 0, 1934 
10,000 meters, . Harry Hinkel... a a | ORKOPS, Nae ii srateae eae Nov. 2, 1926 
15,000 meters. . John Knackstedt Forest Park, N. Y........ Nov. - 18, 1934 
WALKING—METRIC DISTANCES—INDOOR 
1,500 meters.. .|/6 m., 07.3 Henry Cieman (F)....)New York, N. Y.......... Feb. 23, 1985 
6 m., 08.8 houis Weelehirs (a2 Boston, Mass 
3,000 meters... .|12 m., 49 ..|William Plant......., Brooklyn, N. Y 
4,000 meters. ../17 m., 13. .|G. H, Goulding (F).,.|Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
17 m., 51. .|J. B. Pearman. ......|New York, N. ¥ 
5,000 meters. . ./21 m., 50. New York, N. 
7,000 meters.. .}/31 m., 16. -.|New York, N. 
8,000 meters.. ./35 m., 35. ..|New York, N. 
9,000 meters, ../40 m., 10, ..|New York, N. 
10,000 meters. . |44 m., 38 s. New York, N. 


RELAY RACING 


(Long track—More than 220 yards 


400 meters (4x100)—39.8s., United States Team 
ene Metcalfe, Draper, Wykoff), Berlin, Aug. 
1936. 


440 yards (4x110)—40.5s. University of Southern 
California (Leland LaFond. William C. Anderson, 
Payton Jordan, Adrian Talley), Fresno, Calif., May 
14, 1938; Texas Univ. (D. Smith, J. Prewitt; A. 
Frieden, C, Thomas), Houston, Texas, May 29, 
1954 and Modesto, Calif., May 22, 1954. 

8 meters (4x200)—Im. 24s. University of 
Southern California (Draper, Fitch, Abbott. Par- 
sons). Los Angeles, Calif., June 1, 1934; U.S.C. 
(Patton, Frazier, Pasquali, Stocks), Los Angeles, 
Calif., May 20, 1949. 


per lap. *Denotes indoor record.) 


880 yards (4x220)—1m. 24s. Univ. of Southern 
California (Patton, Stocks, Pasquale, Frazier), 
Los Angeles, Calif., May 20, 1949. 

1000 meters medley relay (100, 200, 300, 400)— 


‘1m. 50s., United States Team (Mal Whitfield, Craig 


Dixon, Richard Ault, Andrew Stanfield), Basle, 
Switzerland, Aug. 20, 1949. Im: 56.1s., New York 
A. C. (Willard Allen, John Kunit, Milton Flewellin, 
James McPoland), New York, N. Y., July 9; 1935. 
*(440, 100, 200, 300)—1m. 59.%s. New York Curb 
Exchange A. A. (James Herbert, Harry Hoffman, 
Edward O'Sullivan, George Dee), New York City, 
Feb. 27, 1937. 

1060 yards sprint medley (440, 100, 220, 300)— 


18k A eee gt dedi it 


ev va 
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*lm. 52.0s., N. ¥. Grand St. Boys (H. McKenley, 
A. Stanfield, G. Rhoden, M. Whitfield), New york: 


. 14, 19 
meters ee te et Sa 
2 re, , ie 
Sinki, Finland, July 27, 1952, on . 
x4 8.8s., United States Team 
burn, R. Pearman, M, Whit- 
a St. Boys (CH. McKeniey, a, Stanfield, G. 
C . McKenley, A. eld, G. 
“hae M. Whitfield), Buffalo, N. Y., March 21, 


Two miles (4x880)—%m. 27.3s., Fordham Univ. 
(T. Foley, F. Tarsney, W. Persichetty, T. Court- 
ney), Los Angeles, Calif., May 21, 1954. *7m. 33.9s., 
Seton Hall College (Anthony Luciano, Robert 
Rainer, Frank Fletcher, Chet Lipski). New York 
City, March 25, 1942. 

4 miles (4xI mile)—16m. 52.6s., United States 
Team (J._Montes, W. Ss 
Barnes), London, 


William McKniff, Daniel Dean), srk ea 
Mar ti, 1955. an), Buffalo, N Mins 

meters medley (400, 200, 800, 1,500)— 
6m. 58.9s., U. S. Army Team (CH. Bright, G. See 
73 Ree W. Druetzler), Buffalo, N. Y., June 28, 


Medley (440, 220, 880, mile)—7m. 18.8s. New 
York University (Leslie MacMitchell, Frank Cotter, 
Dave Lawyer, Bill Hulse), New York City, May 
26, 1942. *%m, 25.3s., New York University (Fabian 
Francis, Jared Fangboner, Joe Gares, Leslie Mac- 
Mitchell), New York City, Feb. 22, 1941. 

24% miles distance medley (880, 440, 1320, 1 
mile)—9m. 50.4s., Univ. of Kansas (F. Cindrich, 
L. Koby, A. Dalizell, W. Santee), Des Moines, 
Iowa, Apr. 24, 1954. 

Sprini medley relay (440, 220, 220, 880)—3m. 
20.2s:, Univ. of Kansas (F. Cindrich, R. Moody, 
R. Blair, W. Santee), Austin, Tex., Apr. 2, 1954. 


HURDLE RACING 


60 yards: Five 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles—*7.1s., Harri- 
son Dillard, New York City, March 20, 1948. Five 
2 ft. 6 in. hurdles—*6.8s., Medill Gartiser, Kansas 
City, Mo., Feb. 28, 1948. Dirt track—*6.8s., Harri- 
son Dillard, Lafayette, Ind. March 22, 1947. 

65 meters: Five 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles—8.3s., Allan 
Tolmich, New York City, Feb. 22, 1941. 

70 yards: Six 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles—*8.3s., Richard 
Attlesey, Navy Olympic Team, Washington, D.C., 
Jan. 12, 1952. Six 2 ft. 6 in. hurdles (dirt track)— 
Robert E. Wright, Chicago, March 6, 1942; 
Harrison Dillard, Chicago, Ill., March 15, 1947. 

120 yards: Ten 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles—13.5s., Richard 
H. Attlesey, Fresno, Calif., May 13, 1950. 

110 meters: Ten 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles—13.5s., Rich- 

Helsinki, Finland, July 10, 1950. 
*14.4s,, Haakon Lidman (Sweden). Davisyille, R. 
I., April 7, 1945. *15.8s., Sol Furth, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., Jan. 16, 1932. 


200 meters: Ten 2 ft. 6 in. hurdles—22.3s., Fred 
Wolcott, Princeton, N. J., June 8, 1940; Harrison 
Dillard, Salt Lake City. Utah, June 21, 1947. 

220 yards: Ten 2 ft. 6 in. hurdles—22.3s., Harri- 
son Dillard, Salt Lake City, Utah, June 2i, 1947. 
Around turn—23s. Harrison Dillard, Minneapolis, 
Minn., June 22, 1946. 

400 meters: Ten 3 ft. hurtles—50.6s., Glenn Har- 
din, Stockholm, Sweden, July 26, 1934 


ard Attlesey, 


440 yards: Ten 3 ft. hurdles—51.6s., Charles 
Moore, London, Aug. 9, 1952. 
STEEPLECHASE 


3,000 meters—8m. 45.4s., Horace Ashenfelter, 


Helsinki, July 25, 1952. 
eters—*im. 48.6s., Thomas Deckard, New 


3,000 
York City, Feb. 27, 1937: 


2 miles—9m. 55.2s., Tom Deckard, New Orleans. 
La., Jan. 1, 1939. *9m, 35.4s., Joseph P. McClus- 
key, New York, N. Y., Feb. 22, oat . 


JUMPING—WITHOUT WEIGHTS 
Standing high jump—5 ft. 534 in., = 
ring, Travers Island, N. Y., June 14, i913. Sort 
6 in. Harold M. Osborn, St. Louis, Mo., April 


4, 1936. 

Running high jump—6 ft. 114% in., Walt Davis, 
Dayton, Ohio, June 27, 1953. Board take-off: *6 ft. 
1034 in., Kenneth Wiesner, Chicago, Ill., March 28, 
1953. Dirt take-off—*é ft. 934 in., Melvin Walker, 
enone peNee pas Peas etna ‘ R c 

anding roa jump—. . ne, ay . 
Ewry. St. Louis, Aug. 29. 1904. 
Ru road 


9 in., Jesse Owens, New York City, ie 23, a 


POLE VAULT 

For height—15 ft. 734 in., Cornélius Warmer- 
dam, Modesto, Calif., May 23 1942. *15 ft. 84% in., 
(board runway), Cornelius Warmerdam, Chicago, 
Tll., Mar. 20, 1943. 

For disiance—*28 ft. 2 in., Platt Adams, New 
York City, Oct. 31, 1910. 

THROWING 16-LB. HAMMER 
Weight (including handle) 16 lbs., entire len, 
z 95 ft, 446 en 


4 feet, thrown from 7-foot circle—l 
Martin Engel, Baltimore, Md., July 11, 1953. 


PUTTING 16-LB. SHOT 
60 ft. 10 in., W. Parry O’Brien, Los Angeles, 


Calif., June 11, 1954. 
*59 ft. 4 in., W. Parry O’Brien, New York, N. Y., 


Feb. 20, 1954. 

Right and left hands, with toe board—91 ft. 
101% in. (right hand, 50 it. 6 in.; left hand, 41 ft. 
414 in.), Ralph Rose, Oakland, Calif., June 2. 
1912. Without toe board—91 ft. 10 in. (right hand, 
49 ft. 10 in.; left hand, 42 ft.), Ralph Rose, Amer- 
ican League Park, New York City, June 12, 1912. 


THROWING THE DISCUS 
Weight, 4 Ibs. 614 oz. From 8 ft, 242 in. circle— 
194 ft. 6 in., Fortune Gordien, Pasadena, Calif., 
Aug. 22, 1953 
THROWING THE JAVELIN 
263 ft. 10 in., Franklin Held, Pasadena, Calif., 


Aug. 8, 1953. 
THROWING WEIGHTS 

56-lb. weight for distance, thrown with both 
hands from a 7-ft. circle, without follow—42 ft. 
534 in., Robert Backus, New York, N. Y., June 12, 
1954. 

56-lb. weight for height—16 ft. 1114 in., P. Dono- 
van, San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 20, 1914. 

35-lb. weight for distance—60 ft. 1734 We 
James H. Scholtz, New York, N. Y., Feb. 26, 
1949. *63 ft. 5 in., Robert Backus, New York, N. Y., 
Feb. 20, 1954. 

ALL-ROUND TRACK AND FIELD RECORD 

7,143 points, Robert E. Richards, Pasadena, 
Calif., Aug. 25, 1951. 

DECATHLON 

7,887 points (new scoring system), Robert Ma- 

thias, Helsinki, July 25-26, 1952. 
PENTATHLON 

3,400 points, Brayton Norton, Los Angeles, Calif., 

June 25, 1954. 


James E. Sullivan Memorial Trophy Winners 
The James E. Sullivan Memorial Trophy is awarded annually to the athlete who ‘“‘by his (or her) 


performance, example and influence as an ama 


the cause of sportsmanship.’”’ The A. A. U. polls spor 


teur, has done the most during the year to advance 


ts leaders throughout the country in its search. 


Year Name Sport Points Year Name Sport Points 
.. (Gilbert Dodds........ Track,... 860 
1950: ; fetal Bennaree : “pAnn Curtiss: 045. .ce Swimming 694 
1932..|J. A. Bausch...... >. Felix A. 1 Blanchard... . Football. 923 
1933. .|Glen' ..| Arno HOKE anette ra 
19a WR Bonen ‘‘|Jonn B. Kelly, Jr...... Rowing..| — 663 
1935. .|W. L. Little, Jr. ‘|Robert B. Mathias..... Track....| 1,491 
1936. .|Glenn Morris ‘‘lRichard T. Button.....|Skating..| 947 
1937. .|J. D. Budge ‘lFred Wilt-.......0+--- Track.. 1,197 
SoggeDon Lash: crs>: 22s. ‘1 |Rev. Robt. B. Richards. |Track....| 1,263 
1939. .|J. W. Burk... . ‘ lForace Ashenfelter.....|Track....] 1.112 
1940, .|J. Gregory Rice...... ‘!|Dr. Sammy Lee.....-.. Diving 1,676 
1941. .|Leslie "|lMal Whitfield ......... Track . 1/689 


World's Fastest Motorcycle Record Set oy Jonah aoe 
rded by a motorcycle, 191 m.p.h., was achieve y Johnny en, For 
paella ig ed cially puile streamlined cycle at Bonneville Salt Flats, Utah, Sept. 3, 1955. 


Worth, Texas, on an espec: 


John Caffey, Omaha, Nebr., set a 74-cu. in. Class A record of 140.41 m.p.h. 


a $ Lf 
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Public Schools Athletic League of New York 


By Tom Orr, School Sports Authority 


i The league’s progfam has been deyoted to 
The Public Schools Athletic League of New York ed 
was organized in 1903 by the late General George pel ne of gaa Pretmge recy SE po 


a . More 
Wingate as its first president. On Dec. 31, 1904, | } oo onn articipate in its outdoor and indoor 
the P. 8. A. L. presented its first athletic program toe ie rs TTOHe COUNTY. Daschall tasketaie 
with a track meet in Madison Square Garden and | handball, soccer-football, swimming, fencing, golf, 
since then has held meets every year. tennis, hockey and football games. 


‘High School Indoor Track Records 


SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1955—Boys’ High, Brooklyn. 


a 
, 


Event Record Holder ear 
ere 0:5265..3 fo. so paplistein, Lincoln: >. ss ose «con pS egeceen ieee ote eee ee 
8 Sans: iris Monee OG: decrease: Semi-final’ Wenger, New Utrecht. 22.2.272222222227222222 1942 
MOS VGH sia; er uislarsy oes": 80 OS 35 sete cas clog |X ROU, ERAETIR . 3. 5:50, rose pi ciemacavnisie atabgicine see Siete eae gees 1912 
WD LVS: Ae. store: Sei (O08. 2). oa a aos. | MeBUrello, (ChHAB. 2 os 3... cas cae ome Oates ete eee 1936 
Tra.Kaplan, Erasmus... oi. o5:. > s-< one abodes ois «)e a eae 1946 
100 yds., Sr...... ee OSES cree sacs Roger Montgomery, Boys 


‘d Friedman, New Utrecht. ae 
0 ¥ : McDonnell, Morris = 
440 yds .. 10 John Taylor, 
880 yds. relay...... :34.6.........|/Boys’ High ames Mullins, Morris Singleton, Ansley 
Holmes, .Al ‘Canty) >. 2c. aes as 0s apes eeese Sat eb ee 1948 
880 yds. run........|1.58.6.........|Slater, Lincoln. .......... ee ee 1935 


IRIE ciate parr celaress)-e sate 4:27.4 
12 Ib. shot..... 2 

High jump..... 
100 yd. hurdles. 
1200 yds. relay. 


440 yd. relay.... .. 
704 yd, relay, Fr.... 


880 yd. relay, Fr... .}1:41.2 

880 yd. relay, 120 1b.|1:40.4......... Manual Trai 

880 yd. relay, midget|1:49.8......... Morris (Wilson, Floo 

Niile-Telay ss i. 5 SS 2G Bes tetena G. Washington (Mac 

2 mile relay........ IB RAOY Fits ce racers ae (Hampar, Shouldis, Ferro, Wierenga, Schnyder, i 
CAT) vous eS aievaieGaielarele ike: penser algiwte a die orale eco auntie kanes Sneed 


High School Outdoor Track: Records 


SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1955—Boys’ High, Brooklyn 


Event Record Holder Year 
aoe | a 
50 yds...... ... -/0:05.6.... Jessup, Boys’ Highiicociicsaine otek oe Pe ee eee 
100 yds... 00.0.4). 0:09.6........ Hussey, Stuyvesant: ciecterc spate Oe vie Vertes ca ee Cee 1923 
100 yds., Jr........ 0:10.5..... ~ jayden, Manual Training. ssqik..ass tkscs oe ca Se ES 1922 
110 yds............ 0:10.5 HAR ney ants Utreohtiwnss den ceateees eedicce Fey Laem 4 
i fi ONG Y, EOPAS TUS 5).c25- cv core wie ew bins vp biace ene etre Oe 5 
220 yds., Jr........ 0:23.6....-. { Taylor, Hoys’ High... ...:..0s2l ce bhen ln bbnn 1908 
220 yds., Sr. . .. -/0:21.6, ++ (dim Conaway. Boys’ High=.., ..<s.c.csecterkscy cietceuen 1948 
440 yds...... + .(0:49.0, ..|Ralph Bass, Boys’ High. (1955 
880 yds....., 259. ..|Rosner, New Utrecht. . . 1926 
ts yds. . |2316. .|Williams, Stuyvesant 1938 
NEM Glenda ratte cc ack vcs 4:23. Mac Mitchell, George Washingto: 1938 
120 yd. high hurdles, |0:15, McCaffrey, Evander Childs.............. 1939 
200 yd. low hurdles. |0:22. .|Jack Nehama, New Utrecht.....,............ 1954 
220 yd. low hurdles. |0:24. ISON, (STUY VOBBDE..-sasin 2h)siace este erty alt pu sae IS TIE 1939 
200 yd. relay... ...|2:17. .|New Utrecht (Gerston, Sabatelle, Vitiello, Terranova)... .- 1946 
1200 yd. relay...... 2:10. Haaren (Vaughn, Morton, Atkinson, McCalla).......... +. {1947 
Mile relay... ...../3:28. Monroe (Fogel, Share, Lazarus, Wapnaisch)............-: 1928 
High jump......... 6 ft. «Byrnes, New. Utrecht< siceccsis onc hea ee ee 1936 
Broad jump.... 2 oar «( ANAUIKY, NOW Utrechtics cis scioeiin ust seen ane +. {1929 
12 lb. shot put. 6 ft. ....|/Paul Cuffart, Stuyvesant 
Pole vault ...|12 ft. 834 in...|Stanley Feinman, Lincoln......./....................22 1955 
IDISCUB: 5s. iets. be 130 ft. 3 in.,..|Finnegan, Manual Training............................ 3911 
440 yd. relay 120 Ib. 

IGIABS weisene tes aisha gs 0:49.4........ Hamilton (Balfus, Levinson, Goldfuger, Morrison)......... 1925 
880 yd. relay, Pr.. .|1:34.6........ DeWitt Clinton (Krosney, Neanis, Katz, Askauzee)....... 1928 
880 yd. relay, Sr.. .|1:32.8......... hate (Al Trumpet, Al Canty, Morris Singleton, Jim 

MEADS ress eet wTacvis ease bie ace DRE eal Oaae ga ee 948 


Champions in Other School Sports, 1955 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
BASEBALL—Bryant Pie. Be P. S. 187; Bronx, P. Ss. 
=. > : rooklyn, P. S. 163; ueens, P. §, 4 
BASKETBALL—Jamaica Hihivona eee Q S. 151; 
FENCING—Stuyvesant 


BASKETBALL—Brooklyn, P. S, ; 
vei ais we S. 51; Queens, P, S. 


151; Richmond, P. S 
HANDBALL—Lafayette oat VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
ICE HOCKEY—Manual Training (Activities now merged with other schools) 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL BASEBALL—Samuel Gompers, 


HANDBALL—Chelsea, : 
BASEBALL—Manhattan, P. S. 172; Brooklyn, ee ee 


SWIMMING—East New York, Brooklyn. 
P..S. 136; Bronx, P. S. 45; Queens, P. 8. 157. INDOOB TRACK—Brooklyn Paves, 


BASKETBALL—Manhattan, P. S. 83; Brooklyn, OUTDOOR TRACK—Brooklyn Auto. 
P. S. 51; Queens, P. S. 157 BASKETBALL—Woodrow Wilson, 


/ 
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High School raoor eee Records 


SCHOOL CHAMPION, 955—Evander Childs. 


Holder 


B SNGlla Rs a ettee Oe Hee 1948 
Ri a SULT eek ie epee ees Ot eee 1927 
SE Sey ope pitt ny Aa F 1937 
sess lia at ba AI i ae er a ie ah I RO SG gece ¢ 180 
t Brooklyn ‘Tec 1952 
100 yds., backstroke. 1:03.0 .|Richard ‘Anwarter, al High School 1954 
220 yds., free.....". wizs of ...|Martin Maloney, Technical. .......5...... 1955 
100 yd. relay....... 150/80 2 5 ee Se ae ee (Sontetson & Shields, Lecknowitz, Wago)........ 1926 
150 “4 medley relay|1:24.9........|Richmond Hill (William Howe, Myron Siner, Francis Voigt) .| 1948 
ace ae as ROLY. 5 wtacecs DTS. V5: Puree area Copunence (O'Neil, Greenwald, Boyle, Thompson)......-.. 1907 
ee POIAY so o save: Sinise Bi OS Siete an oir Meee ee (Shaw, Crossman, Shopland, Knowles)......... 1923 
300 yd. relay....... 1:41.2. High, (Sullivan, Weir, Warner, McCarty)......... 1940 
High ‘School Indoor Skating Records 
Event Record 3 Holder Year 
PERRO he oh ut. \USES AC Crna n,. [BUStON, BIVADL ons cca oh os's seu bold « pete eee 1932 
ETN a eee 0228.6. 05.0 cee Desatnek= Erasmuses.- a cs.wlis wo. cae bea ee 1933 
TS ieee ae Bo eke os oe OCA SEV AN bit. .G 2 aja cic te ie + womisle es ae Pale nel oe 1933 
LD SIS ae eee S242. 2s Rein SStuy Vesanbsi-. a sckiee vie sini onc fo vlesdie es 0 eke eiplavatae ee manna 1922 
Catholic High Schools A. A. Outdoor Track Records 
SCHOOL CHAMPION, ne corer Stepinac H. S. 
Event Record Holder Year 
| Jobn: Quigley, Dea Salle 5. s 3%. os d's << acghersletehelelent sisters ane 1939 
MEGMORUGIS -1chc,c(clicts.  aiel'sze 0:09.9...... COMMAS, “Brook Preps coset 228%. oes eee sae el it oe 1931 
BPitinegan, St. Ann's 2005. 6 se scieeueleesv@ atte o a's See ee 1933 
IDZUV OD ox Cre in «oe O20 25. sree xe ‘Vernon Dixon, Bishop Loughlin. .........0.........- -..| 1950 
120 wae high hurdles. William Drew, Bishop Loughlin....................000ee 1942 
220 yd. low hurdles. Vincent Mannix, Loughlin..........--..-+..+...ssssseee 1942 
PEO VGC ech Ts Ronald Ferraro, De fe Sallo.cy -47i424 ieee eee 1951 
SSORVES., oles ove naerece Ralph Diaz, Cardinal Ea yes 2%. 05s 316 a5 30 oe ee 1954 
880 yd. rel Loughlin (E. Hammock, R, Pettit, F. Matezello, R. pom 1954 
0 yd. relay....... Manhattan Prep (Re Ryan, Duggan, D. Ryan, De Poalo)....| 1952 
One mile.... .|Robert Sbarra, Bishop Loughlin RING es ten ec 3 
Mile relay... . (St. Augustine's (Farley, Lutz, Carver, Falls).............. 
2 mile relay 3 St roRn A (V. DeStephean, F. Treutlein, J. Flynn, R. 
Ch oe ari Gee EE pico st oe 
Broad jump........ >| Ted Johnson, Rice! HS. 55 tives as w on ceases ee eee er 
PARP SUMP cls. vi John Rogan. Cardinal-Hayesics . «4. =)... 1 4,0 ala creole 
12 1b. shot......7.. Maurier,-St.John’s Prep ix 0). 1.10 «1..0'< aioe lseenieralie aeameiaoente 
Pole vault. ......2- | Jams Reamond, -Mordham Prep) . .:.:isjss/.s, scene ie is elie ere 
MIBGUB sid cetera ‘|Paul Baroncelli. Cardinal Hayes... .........-..:s+sseree 
BSVGUN:. i ofan =.2 <° . Bob) Winstow,. Bishop Toughiin : 5.01... Muse t= wee sie 


Catholic High, ‘Schools A. A. Indoor Track Records 


SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1955—St. Francis. 


Event Record Holder Year 
William kent; Loughlin® . 0.00. . «5 Saris gasses orl eed 1945 
James Byan,-Cardinal Hayes. <2... . «isis as'sbeltiselageeieee 1946 
James Crowley, Dough (orion. vets, srdaseee etey eee ictal eee 1947 
50 yds.....-..-.+-- 0:05.6........ Louis Andrade; Rice. H. Si... .1.04 10) Ae eee 1950 
Gerald Jackson, Mt. St. Michael. .-| 1952 
Vincent Baiersto, ATCADSSROD Stepin 1952 
.|George Cotton, La Salle 1932 
.|Hartiey, St. John’s Prep. 1941 
..|Maloney, St. John’s Prep ..| 1930 
{Led Johnson--Rice. HE S.A.s 5 5 oad) seo e jerae en anette eae 1955 
Quigley, La Salle. Av oc. wctguier aa anlen te 1938 
,|Ralph\ Diaz; Cardinal Hayess.....000..'.. .<s. ad eee eee 1955 
Loughlin (Mannix, Dugan, Joyce, Hogan)...............- 1941 
St. Francis Prep (W. Gallagher, R. Fettet, F. Kabisch, 
POUNGLILY 6 eit Fig vd bas elders epee ee 1954 
Cardinal Hayes (J. Yancey, C. Cooper, G. Marr, C. Jones)| 1955 


St. Francis Prep (P. Manouso, R. Ratkowski, J. Richetti, 


Ww. ee 1955 
ile. ...-.(4:29.1...,....)/Baumann, ughlin i; 
on mile 1 relay..... Si20 Oia seats Ses, rs Prep (R. Smith ¥ 
‘ SEDLSCTD) 525 edge faethe use wtb Ol ove oom odcals 10NE once ee 
2 mile relay.......- S454 ose b> fe, Cav aie (C, Swiger, P. McDonald, T. Moher, 
ANTE ig le idie ne cis aie ficia si tie a? 5 » agp suo nee 


...|6 ft. 24% in... .|Bugene pao cee Cardinal Hayes 
et aun ee .|57 ft. i in....|Paul Baroncelli, Cardinal Hayes................2.+++000: 1952 


Catholic Hig h Schools A. A. Swimming Records 


SCHOOL CHAMPION, apes? Francis. 


Holder Year 


Event iad ;" 

Hae BOSTON Ueak PATICIS 5 ois o> cheats o nv Are so oture MyatarataloMaliala sts a leteate 1939 

rH yan Bank: RLS. WIBATIGS St oP ranGla.s<s5)\ 2... « .c,s a ont ee cece 1935 
50 yds., free. Aes ‘Richard Outlieb, Cardinal Hayes................2..00005 1955 
60 yds., breast . ‘ RainhardtgLouwhlin x2 2h) 13 bera/aaant bathe. Cera ate 1937 
ig v4. bak inet oben tigen aaa 

ames McCarthy, ee Tee ee i 
ul yds., tree. Robert Meyer, Archbishop Stepinac......... “afb reb eee 1955 


100 yds., breast 


200 yds., free...... C. Cirigliano, St. John’s........... at) ea FF cee ED De 


| Tew, Loughlin (ees ge ts tse s welaiees i Pilar 1946 
220 yds., free....... 222.5... 0s eee} | ee ney poe ee nuvtiéy 2a eee ee 
Ie gael rrancis wis, Newton, asko, Shultz)...... 20.0008 
130 ae Sit ead 1: 7. Pe .|St. John’s-Prep (Woods, Levinson, Cirigliano)............ 1952 
200 yd., relay...... 1:46.0. .|Brooklyn Prep (Lynch, ‘Dunn, Duity, McCarthy). . .| 1952 
Catholic School Champions in Other Sports, 1955 
BASEBALL—St. Ann’s HANDBALL—Cardinal Hayes 


BASKETBALL—St. Francis TENNIS—Chaminade EH. 5. 


American Coleg Fragk an Field Records 


Records to Oct. 1, 1955 


4 mile relay 
Sprint medley relay. ... 
Distance medley relay. . 


120 yds. h hurdies. 
220 yds. eure. 


F 
‘Decathlon and Pentathlon Championships bs 
DECATHLON 4 
(100 meters, broad jump, shot put, high jump, 400 meters, 110 meters hurdles, discus, pole vault, { 
velin and 1500 meters.) b 
Year | Champion Affiliation Points “3 
“7940 {William Watson............ Unattached, Ann Arbor, Michigan............... 7533. waa ; 
1941 j|John Borican........... ...<)| Asbary Park “Al.G >. 2.5 vb snes = a eee eae eet 
1942 | William Terwilliger......... Unattached, DeKalb, Ilinois : 
1943 | William Watson............ Detroit Police “A. AG .5-oseascite tate em sere < 
1944 (|Irving Mondschein 5 pre Army Base. v2.3 «6.2 Dcclteo se eae aes ‘ 
1945 |Charles UL . | Marquette University’. Sas et . 
1946 ving Mondschein. 2 Nor ork University. hd 
1947 ng Mondschein. New York University, ... : 
1948 |Robert Mathias... . |Unattached, Tulare, C; 
1949 |Robert Mathias...... .| Unattached, Tulare, Calif 
1950 |Robert Mathias. ........... a patecned: Tulare, Calif 
1951 /|Robert Richards............ Tino AeOSs can eee ene a ee ee 
*1952 |Robert Mathias. ........... Tulare, Galfer ena hen ks hoe ee 
1953 |Milton Campbell........... Pininhelds Nod 50.2 tar ws 4a neh OS oie eee 
1954 |Robert FUOD AGA ros ee Los Angeles VCR 6 ee Srered NA a PR oo 55 
1955 (Robert Richards............ Los Angeles AiG). oo. sc. stsctrn 5 hs eee ale ee 
*New scoring system inaugurated. Record: Robert Mathias, 1952. 
_PENTATHLON 
(Broad jump, discus, javelin, 200 meters and 1.500 meters.) 
Year Champion Affiliation Points 
ee ne ee eee 
To4G) diners Maoh. oc ss ic es Wash — ASS es By Ac ont seo ee RE Eee 2981 
1941 {John Borican............... Asbury Park At C. oc Q.ags ane vans tee 3244 
1942 | Not held. 
1943 |BEulace Peacock .|U. S. C. G., Manhattan Beach, New York. . 3225 
1944 |Eulace Peacock nea} Us 8 OCG), New Yorks posses eeee 2852 q 
1945 |Eulace Peacock 7 (U8, CG, NSW Ores ameter -| 3148 
1946 (Charles E. Beaudry......... Marquette Club, Meee -| 2885 
1947 — {John Voight............-.... Baltimore & oe By Gt tebe +-<| 2972 
1948 jRussell Thomas............ J Sas Rei en goa ee 3283 
1949 {Wilbur Ross............... Baldwi Wallace College, Berea, Ohio 4 
ISHS UPWilbur FOSS ef oc c ee Baldwin-Wallace Se eee ae, = 3277 
1951 |Brayton Norton...:........ San Diego Naval Training Certer 3452 
*1952 |Brayton Norton............ Laguna Beach, Calif. jaicsaria eine t aetna ee 3129 
1953 {Brayton Norton............ Occidental College, Los Angeles, Calif.i.. 2.5.20. 3278 
1954 jBrayton Norton...........: Occidental College, Los Angeles, Calif............ 3400 
1955 (Des Koch.... PR Or tay ES University of Southern California............... 3216 
*New scoring system inaugurated. 
a oe * 
Water Skiing Championships in 1955 
NATIONAL WATER SKI TOURNAMENT 
Lakeland, Fla., Aug 26-28 
Class Winner Tricks | Jump |Sialom|Tot. pts, 
Wel. <c. eae Butch Rosenburg, Winter Haven, Fla............ 256 500 
Women. Ss. is. Willa McGuire, Winter Haven, Blac. ae 500 400 500 ies 
Veterans... -..... Earl Hollowell, Panama City, Fla............... 320 500 320 1140 
Junior Boys..-... Chuck Stearns, Belleflower, Calif... . >). 12.) /7> 12 320 500. 1320 
Junior Girls... ... Mary Ann Moenert, W. Palm Beach, Fla...... 163 256 920 
Mixed Doubles... .|Jack and Mary Andresen, Greenwood Lake, Nov ales oan eeeieeene aaa First 


wartd Jumping Record 400 rect eee Par sbnke) Winter Haven, Fla., Aug. 28, 1955. 
ong istance Record— miles—Lyle Lee alatia, Ill., measured 
Ozarks, Missouri, in 15 hours, 35 minutes, 1955. course over Lake Of OS 


Sporting Events—Track and Field Championships in 1955 
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2nd Pan-American Games 
Mexico City, March 12-26, 1955 


City. 


TRACK AND FIELD 


en 

100 meters—Rodney Richard, United States. 
Time—0:10.3 (tied Games record). 

200 meters—Rodney Richard, United States. 
Time—0:20.7 (new Games _ record). 

400 me Lou Jones, United States. Time— 
0:45.4 (new world and Games record). 

800 met ‘Arnold Sowell, United States. Time 
—1:49.7 (new Games record). 

1 m uan Miranda, Argentina. Time— 
Be pre lat ctee ere amend gols, chil 

i meter steeplec uillermo Sola, e. 
Time—9:46.8 (new Games record). 
“Bork Pp she re Se ee Suarez, Argentina. Time 

Soyer eat etd Suarez, Argentina. Time 


a.tiatathon—Doroteo Flores, Guatemala. Time— 
“400-meter relay—United States (Williams, Ben- 
Ue tale aaa Richard). Time—0:40.7 (Games 
1,600-meter relay—United States (Mashburn, 
Spurrier, Lea, Jones). Time—3:07.2 (Games rec- 


ord). 

RS high hurdles—Jack Davis, United 
States. Time—0:14.3. 

400-meter hurdles—Josh Culbreath, United 


States. Time—0:51.5 (Games record). 

Javelin—Franklin Held, United States, 228 feet 
11 inches (Games record). 

Hop, Shp and Jump—Adhemar Ferreira da 
Silva, Brazil, 54 feet 4 inches (new world and 
Games record). 

Hammer—Robert H. Backus, United ‘States, 
180 feet 134 inches (Games record). 

Discus—Fortune Gordien, United States, 174 
feet 21% inches (Games cree 

Shot put—Parry O’Brien, United States, 57 
feet 81% inches (Games record). 

High jump—Ernest Shelton, United States, 6 
feet 7144 inches (Games record). 

Broad p—Roselyn Range, United States, 26 
feet 416 es (Games record). 

Pole vault—Robert Richards, United States, 14 
feet. 914 inches (ties own Games record). 

Decathlon—Rafer Johnson, United States, 6,994 


posite: Women 
60 meters—Bertha Diaz, Cuba. Time—6:07.5. 
100 meters—Barbara Jones, United States. Time 
@:11.5 (Games record). = 
. ahaa hurdles—Eliana Gaete, Chile. Time— 
400-meter relay—United States (Daniels, Lan- 
ay Fages, Jones). Time—0:47.0 (Games record). 
avelin—Karen Anderson, United States, 161 
feet 3 inches (Games record). 
High jump—Mildred McDaniell, United States, 
5 feet 614 inches (Games record). 
Discus—Ingeborg Pfuller, Argentina, 141 feet 
81% inches (Games record). 
SWIMMING 


Men 

100-meter freestyle—Clarke Scholes, United 
States. Time—0:57.7 (new Games record). 

400-meter freestyle—Jimmy McLane, United 
States. Time—4:51.3. 

1,500-meter freestyle—Jimmy McLane, United 

Time—20:04.0. ‘ 
Butterfly—Eulalio Rios, Mexico. 

Time—2:39.8 


200-meter breast stroke—Hector Domingue Ni- 
mo, Argentina. Time—2:46.9 (Games record). 

100-meter backstroke—Frank McKinney, Jr., 
United States. Time—1:07.1. 

400-meter medley relay—United States (Mc- 


00. 
Under an unofficial scoring system, the United States placed first 4 - 
tina, winner of the first Games in Buenos Aires in 1951, was, second "wit, al ‘es tom ine oe 


poin 


Kinney, Maguire, Baarcke, Scholes). Time—4:29.1 
Mor masier fe Fe Sta mith 
=| r freestyle — tes (S) » 
pooeay Moore, McLane). Time—9:00.0 ea 
OR Ss diving—Joaquin Capilla, Mexico, 175.76 
10-meter diving—Joaquin Capilla, Mexico, 172.33 
points. 


100-meter freest 1e eles Stewart ad: 
reestyle—Hele . 
soabmeter ne W: as ve 
-meter freestyle—Wanda . 
States. Time—2:32.5, C0 enn te ae 
100-meter backstroke—Leonore Fisher, Canada. 
Time—1:16.7 (Games record). 
400-meter freestyle—Beth Whittall, Canada. 
Til00-meter’ butterfly—Beth W 
-me uu —Be hittall, : 
Time—1:16.2. rs - ae 
200-meter breast stroke—Mary Lou Elsenius, 
United States. Time—3:08.4. 
400-meter freestyle relay—United States (Klu- 
Green, Roberts, Werner). Time—4:31.8 


ey relay—United States (O’Con- 
nor, Sears, Mullen, Werner). Time—5:11.6 (Games 
record—ina ral). 

3-meter living—Mrs. Patricia McCormick, 
United States, 142.23 points. 

10-meter diving—Mrs. Patricia McCormick, 
United States, 94.05 points. 

Synchronized swimming — Beulah Gundling, 
United States, $4.57 points. Pairs—Ellen Richard 
and Connie Todoroff, United States, 91.85 points. 
Team—United States (Athens Club, Oakland. 


Calif.) Other Events 
Baseball—Dominican Republic. 
Basketball—United States. 

Boxing—Argentina, 2745 points. 

Cycling—Kilo. scratch race: Jorge Batis, Ar- 
gentina. 1,000 meters: Antony Di Michelli, Vene- 
zuela, 1:09.8 (new world record). 4,000-meter 

pursuit: Argentina, 4:43.2 (Games record). 175- 

kilometer: Roman Hoyos, Colombia, 4:33:01.0. 

Team: Argentina. 
Equestrian—Dressage: Capt. Hector Clavel, 

Chile. Cavalry and Hunter: Walter Staley, Jr., 

United States. Steeplechase: Lt. Carlos de la 

Serna, Argentina. 

Gymnastics—United States. 


Modern Pentathlon—Jose Perezmier, Mexico. 
Team: Mexico. 
Fencing—Epee: Raul Martinez, Argentina. 


Team epee: Argentina. Foils: Harold Goldsmith, 
United States. Team foils: Argentina. Saber: 
Antonio Haro Oliva, Mexico. Team saber: United 
States. Women’s foils: Maxine Mitchell, United 
States. 
Rowing—Argentina. 
Soccer—Argentina. 
Rifle and pistol—United States. 
Water polo—Argentina. 
Tennis—Mexico. 
Volleyball—Men: United States. 


co. 

Weightlifting—United States. 

Wrestling—Flyweight: Manuel Vavela, 
tina. Bantamweight: Jack Blubaugh, United 
States. Featherweight: Omar Bledel, Argentina. 
Lightweight: Jay T. Evans, United States. Wel- 
terweight: Melvin Northrup, United States. Mid- 
dleweight: Leon Genuth, Argentina. Light-heavy- 
weight: Alfred Paulekas, United States. Heavy- 
weight: William Kerslake, United States. 

Point score (unofficial)—1, United States, 
1,43415; 2, Argentina, 5741%; 3, Mexico, 450; 4, 
Venezuela; 155; 5, Chile, 154. 


Women: Mexi- 


Argen- 


30th Annual Kansas Relays 
Lawrence, Kans., April 23, 1955 


100 yds.—Dean Smith, Texas, Time—0:09.4. 
Glenn Cunningham Mile—Wes Santee, Kansas. 


ime—4:11.4. 
THn0-yd. Dish hurdles—Bob Derrick, Oklahoma, 

e—0:14.3. 
Larrea ya hurdles—Gene O’Connor, unattached. 

Time—0:53.7. 


3,000-meter steeplechase—Bob Nicholson, unat- 


ached. Time—9:51.7. 
f Hop, ste and jump—Kent Floerke, 
tached. 49 feet 1% inch (new meet record). 
High jump—Bernard Allard, Notre Dame, 6 feet 
™% nches. 
road jump—Kermit Ellis, Oklahoma A&M, 


24 feet 934 inches. 
Pole yault—(tie), Stephen James, Rice; Daryl 


unat- 


Poucher, Florida; Stewart Walker, Colorado; Dave 
Rogers, Minnesota; Tom Mayville, Central Michi- 
gan, 13 feet 4 inches. 
Shot put—Bill Neider, Kansas, 56 feet 95g inches. 
Discus—Bob Thamm, Drake, 159 feet 642 inches. 


anes Don Sneegas, Kansas, 217 feet 83§ 
nches. 
University sprint medley—Oklahoma A&M 


(Mashburn, Hays, Muncrief, Heard), Time—3:22.8 
(new meet record). 

College sprint medley—North Texas State 
(Hagler, Dollar, Renfro, Patterson). Time—3:24.4 
(new meet record). 

1-mile relay—Oklahoma A&M (Hays, Schermer- 
horn, Heard, Mashburn). Time—3:11.6 (new 
meet record). 
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100 yds.—1, Mortow, Abilene Christian; 2, Rich- 
ard, | Army; 3, Smith, ime—0:0 


yas. 
e Al ellen N.Y F 
new meet recor 

440 yds.—1, hee D Villanova; 2, Lea, LE ae 
Pioneer Club. ‘Time—0:46.7 

yds.—1, Sowell, Pittsburgh; 2 Courtney, 
Foraham; 3, Tidwell, Kansas State. Time— 

1:47.6 (bettered listed *world record). 

1 mile—1, Santee, U.S.M.C.; 2, Dwyer, Army; 
3, Seeman, fees Angeles A.C. Time—4:11.5. 

3 miles—1, H. Ashenfelter, New York A.C.; 2, 
se era New York Pioneer Club; 3, Hunt, ‘Los 
Angeles A.C. Time—14:45.2. 

6 miles—1, * Hart, Collegiate Track & Field Club, 
Philadelphia; a McKenzie, .-¥. Pioneer Club; 
3, King, New York A.C. Time—31:58.5. 

120-yd. high hurdles—1, Cam compre Y Indiana; 2, 


3, Maiocco, N. 


oe eo os 3, Pioneer 
ub. Time—0:13.9. 

220-yd. low hurdles—i, Pratt, N. Y. Pioneer 
Club; 2, Burton, Miami Univ.; 3, sackstn, West 


Chester State Teachers. Time—0:23.5 

449-yd. hurdles—1i, Culbreath, Morgan State; 2, 
Atterberry, Army; 3, Lut trell, San Francisco 
Olympic Club. Time—:52.0. 

-mile steeplechase—1, Reiser, Eugene Town 
Club; 2, W. Ashenfelter, N.Y.A.C.; 3, Shea, 
Northwestern, Time—10:20.7. 

2-mile walk—i1, Laskau, 92nd St. YMHA; 2, 
Huncke, Army; 3, McDonald, N. Y. Pioneer Club. 
Time—15:09.4. 

High jump—1 (tie), Shelton, Los Angeles A.C.; 
Dumas, Centennial H.S., Compton, Calif., 6 feet 
10 inches; 3, Wilson, Santa Clara Youth Center, 
6 feet 8 inches. 


Sporting Events—Track and Field Championships in 1955 


67th Annual A.A.U. Track and Field ld Championships 
Boulder, Colo,, June 24-25, 1955 


Broad jump— unattached, Terre 
Haute, Tne 29 eet ie ch 3. 2, Bennet, Seat, 


25 feet 114 inches; 3 
inch. 


%4 

Pole vault—1, Richards, Los Angeles A.C., 15 
feet; 2 (tie), Levack, Los Angeles A.C.; Smith, 
Los Angeles ‘A.C., 14 feet 6 inches. 5% 
Shot .put—i, P. O’Brien 
inches; 2, Jones, Miami Conia” SF test 3 en 
3, Nieder, Kansas, 55 feet 10 @ inch hes. 

Discus—1, P. O’Brien, Le ia 175 feet 7 inches; 
2, Panag Los Angeles A , 114 feet 6 inches; 


2G 3 ores cess Se 
ancisco Olymp Mm : 

34 3 Mille unattached, Phoenix, Ariz., 243 feet 
Hop, step. and jump—1, Paredes, Cuban National 
PE. astivute, 50 feet 4 inches; 2, Sharpe, West 
Chester State Teachers, 48 feet 646 inches; 3 


mice se unattached, Kansas City, Kans.; 48 feet 
56-Ib. weight—Backus, New York A.C,, 43 feet 


5 inches (new American and meet record); 2, Dil- 
lon, hs York A.C.. 35 feet; 3, Berst, New York 
A.C., 34 feet 4 inches. 

Hammer—i, Connolly, Boston A.A., 199 feet 8 
inches (mew American and = ‘yecord); 2, 
Backus, New York A.C., 185 feet 1 inch; 3, Fel- 
ton, New York A.C., 171 feet 2 inches. 

Point score—New York A.C., 111; Los Angeles 
A.C., 2734; New York Pioneer Club, 54; San Fran- 
cisco Olympic Club, 3446; Miami (Ohio), 16; Kan- 
sas, 16; West Chester State Teachers, 14; Abilene 
Christian, 14; Indiana, 11. 


67th Annual A.A.U. Indoor Track & Field Championships 
Madison Square Garden, New York, N.¥., Feb. 19, 1955 


60 yds.—John Haines, Pennsylvania. Time— 
0:06.1 (equals world indoor and meet record). 
600 yds.—Charles Jenkins, Villanova. Time— 


1:11.9 
1,000 yds.— Arnold Sowell, Pittsburgh. Time— 
2:08.2. (equals world indoor and meet record). 


1 mile—Wes Santee, Lawrence, Kans. 
4:07.9 (new meet record). 

3 miles—Horace Ashenfelter, New York A.C. 
Time—13:54.0. 

60-yd. high hurdles—Harrison Dillard, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Time—0:07.3. 

Sprint medley relay—Pioneer Club Team A 


Time— 


cHewens, Ryan, Gathers, Stanfield). Time— 
et mile relay—Morgan State cade: Solomon, 
Rogers, Culbreath). Time—3:18.5 


2-mile relay—Syracuse (Milner, Vielbig, Arm- 
strong, Shupe). Time—7:39.7. 


1-mile pee Laskau, 92nd St. Y.M.H.A. 
ime—6:30.4 


Women’s 640- -yd. relay—German-American A.C, 
{oenonens Pelosi, Miller, Phillips). Time— 


Broad jump—Pvt. Roselyn Range, Armed Forces, 
25. feet 1 inch. 

Shot put—Lieut. Parry et oe | Armed Forces 
and Los Angeles A.C., 59 feet 546 inches (new 
world indoor and meet record). 

35-pound weight—Bob Backus, New York A.C., 
60 feet 415 inches. 

High jump—(tie), Lieut..J. Lewis Hall, Armed 
Forces; Ernie Shelton, Los Angeles A.C., 6 feet 
834 inches. 

Pole Maree be Robert Richards, Los Angeles 
A.C., 15 feet 4 inches (new meet record). 

Team point score—Pioneer Club, 24; New York 
A.C., 15; Los Angeles bare 10; Villanova, 9; 
N.Y.U., 6; Morgan State, 6. 


34th Annual National Collegiate A.A. Track Championships 


Los Angeles, Calif., June 17-18, 


a ay yds.—Jim Golliday, 

320° “yds. —Jim Golliday, Northwestern. Time— 
0:21.1 (new meet record), 

440 yds.—J. Mashburn, Oklahoma A.&M. 
Time—0:46.6. 

880 yds.—Tom Courtney, Fordham. Time 1:49,5, 

1 mile—Jim Bailey, Oregon. Time—4:05.6. 

2 miles—Ken Reiser, Oregon. Time—9:04.5. 

120-yd. high hurdles—Milt Campbell, Indiana. 
Time—0:;13.9 (ties meet record). 

220-yd. low hurdles—Charles Pratt, Manhattan. 
Time—0:23.1. 


Northwestern. Time— 


1955 
oe jump—Ernie Shelton, U.S.C., 6 feet 114% 
ches 
Broad jump—Joel Shankle, Duke, 24 feet 314 
inches. 
Pole vault—Don Bragg, Villanova, 15 feet 1 inch. 
Shot put—Bill Nieder, Kansas, 5Y feet 3 inches. 
Discus—Des Koch, U.S.C., 176 feet 3 inch. 
Javelin—Les Bitner, Kansas, 246 feet 1 inch. 
Point score—Southern California, 42; U.C.L.A., 
34; Kansas, 30; Oregon, 29; Northwestern, 20; 
Manhattan, 18; Villanova, 18; Duke, 16; Occiden- 
tal, 14; Penn State. 14. 


79th Annual I.C.A.A.A.A. Track and Field Championships 
Downing Stadium, New York, N. Y., May 28, 1955 


100. yds.—John Haines, 
0:09.5 (new meet record). 

220 yds.—Art Pollard, Penn State. Time—0:20.8. 
: he yds.—Charles Jenkins, Villanova, Time— 

880 yds.—Arnold Sowell, Pittsburgh. Time—1:49.1 
(mew meet record). 

1 mile—Burr Grim, Maryland. Time—4:09.9. 
(mew meet record). 

2 miles—George King, N.Y.U., Time—9:15.7. 

1-mile relay—Villanova (Moran, Maliff, Peter- 
son, Jenkins). Time—3:15.2. 

120-yd. alas hurdles—Joe Shankle, Duke. 
Time—0:;14.1 

220-yd. low hurdles—Charles Pratt, Manhattan. 
Time—0:23.0. 

High jump—Wilfred Lee, 
61% inches. 
. Broad jump—Joel Shankle, 
inches. 


Pennsylvania. Time— 


Pennsylvania, 6 feet 
Duke, 24 feet 8 


Pole vault—Don Bragg, Villanova, 14 feet 6 
inches (new meet record). 


Shot put—Roosevelt Grier, Penn State, 55 feet 
11 inches. 


Discus—Roosevelt Grier, Penn State, 170 feet 


6 inches. 

Javelin—Al Cantello, La Salle, 228 feet 816 
inches (new meet record). 

Hammer—Don Seifert, Brown, 186 feet 10 


pe aes (mew meet record). 
etropolitan A.A.U. 100-yd. Handicap—t 
Ee EIN, New York A. C. (scratch). PT Times, 
A.A.U. 440-yd. Handicap—tionel Stevens, 
ars (30 yds.), Time—0:47.8. ee 
oint score—Manhattan, 38; Penn State, 3534 
Boston Univ., 1714; Villanova, 17; Yale, tet: 
Duke, 10; Pennsylvania, 10; LaSalle, 9; Pitts- 
burgh, 734; Cornell, 7%; Princeton, fe N.Y.U., q. 


Heptagonal Mile Relay—Cornell (Boland, Sta- 


ton, Morris ian). Time—3:20.0. 
Metropolitan e y—Manhattan (Ryan, 
Simmons, Moore, English). Time—3;19,3. 
i State ers Mile Relay—West 
Chester Teachers (Jackson, Davis, erey, 
Lewis.) 229.8. 
Eas’ Junior College Mile—New York City 
4 Community eee (Winakur, Norman, Allen, 
> Lemonier), Time—3:31.8. 
Bistaier: medley relay—N.Y.U. (Lockerbie, 


: Frazier, tigen mee 709.8. 
440- pionship—Morgan State 
(Waters, Johnson Rogers, Kave). ime—0:41.9, 
. s8o-yd. relay championship—Manhattan (Cas- 
2 sell ratt, Simmons, Moore). Time—1:26. 
1-mile relay championship—vVillanova (Moran, 
’ Mallif, Heitsman, Jenkins). Time—3:17.6. 
man championship—Villanova (Syd- 
heed eee Delany). Time—3:18.4 
(new meet recor 
Middl 


d). 

le Atlantic Mile—St. Joseph’s, Page ea as 
(Byrnes, McManue, Morgan, McLaughl in). 
3:20.6 (new meet record). 

2-mile relay Sempre gee et (Ritchie, 
Armstrong, Shupe, Vielbig). Time—7: 

4-mile relay Se aa Maumation (Mal- 
loy, St. Clair, Goodwin, Doulin). Time—17:41.2. 

-yd. _shuttle hurdles fe 
Time—0: 60.7. 


1-mile f: 
nor, Edaren, 


Individual Events 
100 yds.—Lt. Rod Richard, Fort Lee, Va. 
Time—0:09.7. 


0: 
120-yd. high hurdles—Joel Shankle, Duke. Time 
—0:14.1 (new meet record). 
400-meter peeks aoek Culbreath, 
oe Time—0:53. 
. A.U. doo-meter hurdles—Paul Thrash, Pitts- 
Rrgh. Time—0:54.7. 


Morgan 


21st Annual Heptagonal Track and Field Championships 
Princeton, N. J., May 14, 1955 


100 yds.—John Haines, Pennsylvania. Time— 
0:09.5 (mew meet record). 

440 yds.— Joseph Myers, Princeton. Time—0:47.8 
(new meet record) 
= “il yds.— Michael Time— 

1 mile—Robert Schaller, Yale. Time—4:18.1. 

2 miles—Jack Vodrey, Princeton, Time—9:34.1. 


Browne, Cornell. 


440-yd. relay—Pennsylvania Ne Leben- 
good, Kline, Haines). Time—0:42.5. 

1-mile .relay—Cornell Spies Dadagian, 
Stanton, Morris), Time—3:18.0. 

120-yd. high hurdles—Richard Mathewson, 
Cornell. Time—0:14.7. 

220-yd. low hurdles—Wallace Mossop, Navy. 
Time—0:23.8. 


Sporting Events—Track and Field Championships in 1955 


61st Annual Pennsylvania Relays 
Franklin Field, Philadelphia, Pa., April 29-30, 1955 


881 


#4 ae Beatty, North Carolina. Time— 


jump— (ti George Dennis, Morgan 
pr Robert ie, Morgan State; Mark 
ea, La Salle; Robert Davis, Georgia, 6 feet 
Broad jump—Joel Shankle, Duke, 23 feet 614 


inches. 
Pole vault—Donald Bragg, Villanova, 14 f 
414 inches (new meet record}. ; sie 
rile ca a Thompson, Yale, 162 feet 246 
ere eke ke Grier, Penn State, 54 feet 
ches. 
Javelin—Al Cantello, La Salle, 233 feet 11 inches 
(mew meet record). 


Hammer—Pvt. Martin Heel, Fort Dix, 183 feet 
4 inches (new meet ore 


High Sch " Relays 
440 yds.—Boys High, Brooklyn, N. Y. (Haber- 
sham, Davis, ere Barnwell). Time— 
1 mile—Avon eps, 3 (Booker, Johnson, 
Thomson, Lewis). was 
1 a raeate trae x, aS (McCombs, Flourny, 


Long, Hinson). Time— 
1 mile—Moorestown, coe J, {Qideshaw, Marshall, 


Zwirner, Brooks). Time—3 
1 mile—Camden, N. J. (Smith, Holmes, Higgs, 
Stark). Time—3:33. 


1 mile—Dobbins, 
ton, Turner, Branam). 
1 mile—Bordentown, M 
ton, Dias). Time—3:36.5 
1 mile—Huntington, Mass. 
Irons, Dioniso). Time—3:31.4. 
Medley relay—Sewanhaka (Breeden, Fisher, 
Martone, Dunn). Time—10:50.0, 

1-mile championship—Boys High, Brooklyn, 
aoa (Davis, Lunford, Barnwell, Bass). Time— 
1 mile, prep schools—Mercersburg, Pa. (Garcia, 
Anderson, Denham, Hill). Time—3;30.3. 


Philadelphia (Hackett, Mor- 
Pg SF 31.7. 
I. (Dietz, Yanes, Sit- 


(McCorley, Clymes, 


. High jump—Wilfred Lee, Pennsylvania, 6 feet 
inches. 

Broad jump—Bob Rittenburg, Harvard, 23 feet 
514 inches. 

Pole vault—(tie), Bill Howell and David Mcin- 


tyre, Navy; Bill Buchanan and Louis Metzger, 
Dartmouth: Kilby Smith, Harvard; Norman 
peachley, Cornell; Mike Keating, Army, all 13 
eet. 
; ee put—Stewart Thomson, Yale, 53 feet 3 
nches. 
, eee Siler, Harvard, 155 feet 516 
nehe 

Javelin—Donald Alser, Navy, 196 feet 115% 
inches, 


Hammer—Albert Hall, aa a, Ria 7 inches. 
Team point secore—Cornell, 44-1 8; Yale, 44; | 
Harvard, 43-2/7; Navy, 3116; Aeny) 7-188 t 


55th Annual Western Conference Track and Field Championships 
Columbus, Ohio, May 28, 1955 


100 yds.—Jim Golliday, Northwestern. Time— 
0:09.5. 
eae yds.—Jim Golliday, Time 


—0:2 
440 is. —Keyan Gasper, Michigan State. Time 
47. 


Northwestern. 


—0:47.8. 
880 yds.—Peter Gray, Michigan. Time—1:51.4. 
1 mile-John Moule, Michigan. Time—4: = 8. 
2 miles—Rich Ferguson, Iowa. Time—9:24.4 
120-yd. high hurdles—Willard Thomson, Illinois. 
Time—0:14.0 (ties meet record). 


220-yd. low hurdles—Willard Thomson, Tllinois. 
e— 023.0. 
Senile’ cab (Sloan, Gray, Floodin, 
Scruggs). Time—3:14.4 


High jump—Mark Booth, Michigan, 6 feet 6 
inches. 

Broad jump—Clarence Stielstra, 
feet 534 inches. 

Pole vault—Bob Appleman, Michigan, 13 feet 
834 inches. 

Shet put—Dave Owen, 
inches. 

person enrY Helgeson, 
63§ inches. 

Point score—Michigan, 62-1/6; Illinois, 31-13/18; 
he 25-2/9; Minnesota, 24- 1/9; Michigan State, 

19-4/9; Ohio State, 16-2/9; Indiana, 12-1/9. 


Michigan, 23 
Michigan, 54 feet 434 


Minnesota, 159 feet 


22nd Annual National Interscholastic Track Championships (Indoor) 
Madison Square Garden, New York, N.Y., Feb. 19, 1955 


60 yds.—Joseph Elder, ee i Technical, Cam- 
bridse, Mass. Time—0: 06.5 
440 yds.—Ed Collymore, Rindge Technical. Time 


—0:51.1. 
1,000 yds.—John Slowik, James Monroe. Time— 


2:19.8. 

1 pate Gerald Costello, 
Time—4:2 

60-yd. sick hurdles—Francis Washington, Bos- 
ton ‘Trade High. Time—0:07.8. 


Edison Vocational. 


6-lap relay—Boys High (Foungpland: Davis, 
Mims, Barnwell). Time—1:43.7 

i-mile relay—Lincoln, Jersey. City (L. Smith, 
Simms, Z. Smith, H, Smith). Time—3:24.4 (new 
meet record). 

High jump—(tie), Mike Herman, Lincoln; An- 
dy Wohlgemuth, Verona, 6 feet 134 inches. 

12-Ib. shot put—-William Markle, Hill School, 
55 feet 1114 inches. 

Team point score—Rindge Technical, 10; New 
Rochelle, 7; New Utrecht, 644; Boys High, 646, 
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go IN 


46th Annual Drake Relays 
Des Moines, Iowa, April 29-30, 1955 


Universities 
440 yds.—Minnesota (SR Ree Dryer, Car- 
nifehael” Nash). Time—0: 
830: yds.—Houston (Jones, Beck, Boone, Mc- 


Bride). Time—1:26.4. 

1 klahoma A&M (Ashmore, Schermer- 
horn, Heard, Mashburn). Time—3:11.7 (new meet 
seceers 

miles—Oklahoma A&M (Ashmore, Landavist, 
Bekhott Heard). Time—7:40.5. 

Sprint medley—Oklahoma ca (Mashburn, 
Hayes, Schermerhorn, Heard). e—3 320. 

Distance medley—U.C.L.A. eis, Carne, Hunt, 
Seaman). Time—10:01.5. 

4 miles—Oklahoma A&M (Moseley, Land=- 
qvist, Eckoff, Bogerud). Time—17:21.6. 

48¢-yd. hurdle shuttle—Iowa (Ecker, Peterson, 
Stevens, Mathews). Time—0:59.2 (new picck 
record). 

Colleges 


440 yds.—Abilene Christian (Conder, Fry, Seg- 
rest, Morrow). Time—0:41.3. (new meet record). 
880 yds.—Abilene Soretian (Conder, Fry, 
Reerest, Morrow). Time—1:26.1. 
mile—North Texas State (Weaver, Huffman, 
Hagler, Patterson), Time—3:15.6. 

2 miles—Arizona State a Tempe (Harper, Scott, 
Kiene, Winder). Time—7:47.5. 

Sp rint medley—Kansas State Teachers, Emporia 
eTHotapsor, Hutchinson, Davis, Tidwell). Time— 
3:21.9 (new meet record). 

Distance medley—Miami of Ohio (Voiers, Damko, 
Kelly, Wood). Time—10:13.7_ (new meet record}. 

Iowa College Half-mile—Cornell (Valett, Bar- 
nett, Galloway, Moore). Time—1:31. 

Iowa College Mile—Grinnell (Walker, 
Westrup, Crowl). Time—3:27.8. 


Individual Events 
ce eh: yds.—Jim Golliday, Northwestern. Time— 
1 mile—Wes Santee, unattached. Time—4:08.4 


(mew non-collegiate record). 
2 miles—Bob Hunt, U.C.L.A. Time—$9:12.5, 


Marsh, 


120-yd. a hurdles—Willard Thomson, Ilinois. 


440-yd. hurdles—Bob Gerdeman, Omaha. Time 
bg 


jump—Bernie Allard, Notre Dame, 6 feet 


Ee Aiea hace 
Pie a Ellis, Oklahoma A&M, 
inches. 
Pole pict tie, inches Hill, U.C.L.A., 13 feet 10 inches, 
Shot put—Bill Nieder, Kansas, 56 feet 344 inches 
(new meet record). 
Discus—Carl Vereen, Georgia Tech, 172 feet 
11 ia wee meet record). 
Garcia, Arizona State (Tempe), 
221 Jeet ii ae inches. 
High Schools 
440 yds.— Marshalltown (Hansen, Tychsen, Day, 
Jennings). Time—@:43.4, 
880 yds.—Marshalltown (Hansen, Tychsen, Day, 
Jennings). Time—1:31.3. 
1 mile—Des Moines North (Forney, Boller, Lyle, 
Spencer). Time—3:25.9. 
Sprint medley—Albert City Geet: Edmonds, 
Garberding, Blusys). Time—3:39.1 
2 miles—Des Moines orth (Spencer, Fletcher, 
Boller, Lyle). Time—8:07.7 
hil Yds.—Tom Jennings, Marshalltown. Time— 
0:10.2. 
1 mile—John Darby, Roosevelt, Des Moines, 


Time—4 
120- ae. high hurdles—Bill Orris, East Des 
Moines. Time—¢ 


15.2. 
Shot put—Ed McDowell, Ames, 54 feet 834 inches 


en raeet record). 
jum: hss Harvey, East Des Moines, 

5 feat 114g 

Broad Sn eon Warren, Centerville, 21 feet 
68g inches. 

Pole vault—Dave Dillon, Cedar Falls, Teachers’ 
12 feet 814 inches (new meet record). 
Flee Foe Marske, Clinton, 150 feet 744 
mehes. 

Football throw—Roger Helm, Franklin Cedar 
Rapids, 200 feet 5 inches. 


48th Annual Millrose Games 
Madison Square Garden, New York, N.Y., Feb. 5, 1955 


ee es Richard, Armed Forces. Time— 
880 yds. (Invitation)—Audun Boysen, Norway. 
Time—1:51.0 (new meet record). 

Mel Sheppard 600-yd—. Malvin Whitfield, Los 
Angeles A.C. Time—1;10.8. 

1,000 yds. (Handicap)—Edward Mather, St. 
Joseph's (35 yds.) Time—2:14.6. 


anamaker Mile—1, Gunnar Nielsen, Den- 
mark; 2, Wes Santee, Lawrence, Kans.; 3, Robert 
McMillen, Armed Forces. Time—4:03.6 (new 


world indoor record). 
P.A.L. two-lap relay—l03rd Precinct, Queens 
(Brito, Brookins, Thomas, Harris). Time—0:44.2 

Interscholastic _1-mile relay—Lincoln, Jersey 


City (lL. Betas Z. Smith, R. Simms, H. Smith). 
Time—3 : 30.0 


Catholic high school medley relay—Cardinal 
ae (Kromer, Ricca, Dunn, Diaz). Time— 
“McHugh P.S.A.L. 1-mile relay—Boys High 
(Barnwell, Walround, Youngblood, Bass). Time— 


“College 1-mile relay—Boston te (Bell, 
Bruce, Shearer, Smith). Time—3:25.7 
Intercollegiate 2-mile relay—N.Y. Rap (Gallo, 


King, Matza, Lokerbie). Time—7:48.4. 

60-yd. high hurdles—Harrison Dillard, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Time—0:07.2. 

Pole vault—Robert E. Richards, Los Angeles 
A.C., 15 feet 2 inches (new meet record). 


Shot put—Parry O’Brien, Armed Forces, 56 
feet 7 inches. 


34th Annual Intercollegiate A.A.A.A. Indoor Track Championships 
Madison Square Garden, New York, N.Y., Feb. 26, 1955 


en a oS —John Haines, Pennsylvania. 
we ‘800, yds.—Charles Jenkins, Villanova. 
aie yds.—Arnold Sowell, Pittsburgh. 


1 mile—Alex Breckenridge, Villanova. 
4:19.9. 


Time— 
Time— 
Time— 
Time— 
“2 “miles—George Terry, 


9:16 
relay—Pittsburgh 


Time— 
1-mile Dudas, 
Green, Sowell), Time—3:19. 


2-mile relay—Syracuse “{ainer, Vielbig, Arm- 
Bone. Shupe), Time—7:4 


Boston Univ. 


pele 


60-yd. high hurdles—Charles Pratt, Manhattan. 
Time—0:07.4. 


. wens jump—Wilfred Lee, Pennsylvania, 6 feet 
neh 
Broad jump—Bernard Bruce, Boston Uniy., 

23. feet 1014 inches. 

Pole vault—(tie), Poe: Bragg, Villanova; Dave 
Seed, California, 14 
asp not pul put Rceevele Grier, Penn State, 53 feet 
35-Ib. ey Sars Thomson, Yale, 58 feet 
11144 inches. 

Team point score—Manhattan, 27; Villanova, 
2216; Penn State, 18; Boston Univ., 1%; Yela, 121%. 


15th Annual Coliseum Relays 
Los Angeles, Calif., May 20, 1955 


, yds.—Jim Golliday, Northwestern. Time— 


440 yds.—Gosper, Michigan State. Time—0:46.9. 

880 yds.—Delaney, Villanova. Time—1:50.3. 

Miracle Mile—1, Wes Santee, unattached; 2, 
Tidwell, Emporia State; 3, Coleman, Chicago 
Track Club. Time—4:05.5 (new. meet record). 


aries high hurdles—Thompson, Illinois, Time 


220-yd. low hurdles—Stanfield, N. Y. Pioneer 
Club. Time—6:23.3. 


440-yd. relay—Houston (Jones, 


Beck, Boone, 
McBride). Time 0:40.8. ¥ 


880-yd. ee Jones, B 

McBride). Time 3:25.0 x : oh. Bone 
reshman 1-mile—U.C. ae Badger, Gol 

King, Johnson). aime: 715. ae! mS 
-mile lay—U,.C.L.A. Gorsello, Car 

Seaman). Time—1:30.6. | perme 
igh jump—E. Shelton, U.S. C., 6 feet 10 inches. 
Pole vault—(tie), R. Richards, Los 

A.C.; D. Laz, unattached, 14 feet. eo 


Shot put—P. O’Brien, Travis AFB, 58 feet 234° 


inches. 


Discus—Koch, U.S.C., 170 feet 41% inches. 


Javelin—Young Olym ic Club, 954 
meet record). 2 pbs : wt ae 


o-_ 


Sporting Events—Speed Skating Records; Gymnastics 883 
Speed Skating Records 
Source: Amateur Skating Union of the United States; records made in competition 
OFFICIAL OUTDOOB—MEN 
Time ite te 
205 Lake Placid. oft .| February 
209.4 Laxe Placid. Be Jenetar é 1938 
nee eapolis -|January 10, 194: 
ac February 12, 1 
335, Lake Placid February 14, 1 
735.4 St. Paul, Minn. uary 24, 1 
235.4 3 D mencreg ran . |February 15, 19: 
52. bruary ii, 18 
1:14.2 Minneapolis soeseeeees ss (SRNUALY 
255, las Mettebar, fa. fake Placid: ., .< COI PRB a8 18 
2:38.2 Clas Th Sockig Stem bree oh mp eee bea te ‘ebruary 12, 1 


Percy Johnston.. 
rris Wi 


Charles Gorman, ..; 
Ben O’Sickey......... 


ce eeeveses [HOD 19, 1948 
. a Aae 


2, 1 
IDDDIID I Repruary 13, 1904 


eee Fone’, 13, 1904 
Jani 27, 1910 
193) 


January 27, 1 
February au 1959 


220 yards..... Q...........|January 30, 1955 
440 yards. 239.4 |Loretta Neitzel.............}Minneapolis............. February 33 1929 
880 yards..... 1:25.9 nor 12 O37 oops Samciroe Escanaba, Mich.,........ January 13, 1940 
mile...... 2:17.0 once Franey...........: Minneapolis........:.... January 3S 1938 
mile...... 3306.1 Maddy Horn.............-. Oconomowoc, Wis......... January + 193 
a ee (Tracks 12 one or under) 
220 yards 4 Fraps 
mile. ..... 331 Dorothy france 
yards 241.6 Dorothy Franey..... 
880 yds...... 1:26.7 Barbara M. Descheppe ae eerie 
% Inile 2:18.1 Kit Klein... cago 
aes 3:10.7 Barbara M. “DeSchepper. ae ates ‘|Champaign, Tle plgentaee March 
INDOOR—MEN AND WOMEN (Tracks 13 laps or over) 
Senior men Senior women 
Dist. Time Holder Time Holder as 
440 yds.. .|0:39.0....|Robert Olson, Los Angeles, Calif. 0:42.0....|B. DeSchepper, Detroit, Mich 
880 yds...|1:20.4,.../Edgar Dame, Revere, Mass. :26.4....|Barbara DeSchepper, Detrot, Mich. 
mile. ..|2:06.2....|Emanuel Babayan, Pasadena, Calif. |2:17.3....|Pat Underhill, Edmonton, Alta. 
mile.. .|2:49.5.,...|Edgar Dame, Revere, Mass. 3:07.2... .\Pat Underhill, Edmonton, Alta, 
2 miles. .|6:02.3.,..|Edgar Dame, Revere, Mass. __ SEER TE en Ce eh LS Oe ee 


Gymnastics Championships in 1955 


NATIONAL A. A. U. 


CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Rochester, N. ¥., April 29-30 


Men 
All-Around—(tie), John Miles, Florida State, 
Gymkana; Karl &. Schwenzfeier, Penn state, 
327 points. 


Tumbling—James H. Sebbo, Jersey City (N. J.) 
Dept of Recreation, 28.1 poi ints. 

Horizontal bar—Abie Grossfeld, West Side 
Y. M. C. A., New York, N. Y., 56.2. 

tone horse—John Miles, Florida State Gymkana, 


55.4 
Free calisthenics—John Beckner, U. S. Army, 
6.7 
Maverick Boy’s 


Trampoline—Robert Elliott, 
Club, Texas, : 

Side horse—James Bown, Los Angeles (Calif.) 
State College, 55.3. 

Parallel bars—Edward Scrobe, St. Mary’s Rec- 
reation Center, New York, N. Y., 56.7. 

Still rings—John Miles, Florida State Gymkana, 


4. 
ee climb— (tie), Bob Hammond, U. C. L. A.; 


John Goldman, Pasadena (Calif.), City College, 
3.2 seconds. 


PE As oss rings—Samuel Bailie, Iowa University, 
score—Florida State Gymkana, 


Penn State, 
U. S. Army, 


Team _ point 
4134; Cleveland Swiss Turners, 2049; 
2010; West Side Y. M. C. A..1615;, 
1216: Philadelphia Turners, 114%. 
Women 

All-Around—Ernestine Russell, 
Club, Ontario, 277 points. 

Free calisthenics—E. Russell, 


Club, 57.1. 

a meacned beam—E. Russell, Windsor Gym Club, 
Side horse—E, Russell, Windsor Gym Club, 57.7, 
Faralel bars—E. Russell, Windsor Gym Club, 

Figing ringe= Doris Fuchs, C. Y. O., Rochester, 


Windsor Gym 
Windsor Gym 


41TH ANNUAL WESTERN CONFERENCE CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Minneapolis, Minn., Mar, 4-5 


Side horse—Carlton Rintz, Michigan State, 


274 points. 
Horizontal bar—Sam Bailie, Iowa, 258. 
Parallel bars—Tom Gardner, MUlinols, 
Free exercise—Jeff Austin, Illinois, 263. 
Flying rings—Carlton Rintz, Michigan State, 
73. 


266, 


N 

Tumbling—Barbara Galleher, Dallas (Texas) 
A, C., 28.1, 

Tumbling—Walt Patterson, Iowa, 272, 


Trampoline—Walt Patterson, Iowa, 267, 
1, at -Around—Carlton Rintz, Michigan State, 
Team point score—Illinois 1394%, Michigan 
State 914, Iowa 881%, Minnesota 564%, pa 
38, Ohio State 25, Wisconsin 8, Indiana 1, North- 
western 0. 


ut 


884 Sporting Events—Speed Skating Championships; Figure Skating 
Speed Skating Championships in 1955 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL OUTDOOR 


- St, Paul, Minn;, Jan. 29-30 -- * - 2 “i 


Men 


220 yds.—Bill Carow, West Allis, Wis. Time— 


O7184. - 
bir rt yds.—Ken Bartholomew, Minneapolis; Minn. 
Time—0: 36.8. 


880 yds.—Ken Bartholomew, Time—1:21.2, 

34 mile—Ken Bartholomew. Time—2:36.2. 

1 mile—Arnold Uhrlass, Newburgh, N. Y. 3:30.7. 

@ .miles—Gene Sandvig, . Minneapolis, Minn. 
Time—5 346.8. 


5 miles—Ken Burtholoiow: Time—15:50.7. 
Point score—Ken Bartholomew, 
Minn., 160 pts. Women 


220 yds.—Pat Gibson, Madison, Wis. Time— 
0:20.2 (new American record). 
440 yds.—Pat Gibson. 


i mile—Pat Gibson. Time—3:33.8. 
Point score—Pat Gibson, 150 pts. 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL INDOOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Saranac Lake, N. Y¥., Feb. 26-27 


Men 


440 yds.—Bill Disney, Pasadena, Calif. Time— 
0:40.1. 
1 ie yds.—Bob Olson, Glendale, Calif. Time— 
91 i4 mile—Jay Hasbrouck, Newburgh, N.Y. Time— 


1 mile—Jay Hasbrouck, Time—2:56.3. 
ee a Disney, Pasadena, Calif. Time— 
Point score—(tie), Bill 


Disney, Pasadena, 


Calif.; Jay Hasbrouck, Newburgh, N. Y., 100 
pts. Women 


440 yds.—Barbara M. DeSchepper, 
Mich. Time—0:43.4. 


880 yds.—Barbara M. DeSchepper. Time—1:29.3. 
34 mile—Barbara M. DeSchepper. Time—2:21.6. - 
1 mile—Barbara M. DeSchepper. Time—3:15.2. 


Point score—Barbara M. DeSchepper, Detroit, 
Mich., 120 pts. 


Detroit, 


NORTH AMERICAN OUTDOOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Saranac Lake, N. Y., Feb. 12-13 


Men 


220 yds.—Jay Hasbrouck, Newburgh, N. Y. 
Time—6:20.2. : 

440 yds.—_ Jay Hasbrouck. Time—0:37.9. 

880 yds.—Jay Hasbrouck. Time—1:28.3. 

84 mile—Jay Hasbrouck. -Time—2:19.1. 

1 mile—Jay Hasbrouck. Time—3:12.8. 4 
. . on aie Walton, New York, N. Y. Time— 
miles—Alec Grogan, Pittsfield, Mass. Time— 
16:25.6. 


Point score—Ray Hasbrouck, Newburgh, N. Y., 
ponies Women 
. ae yds.—Pat Gibson, Madison, Wis. Time— 
“440 yds.—Pat Gibson. Time—0:42.8. _ ‘ 

880 yds.—Jeanne Robinson, Detroit, Mich. 
Time—1:35.4. 

4 mile—Pat Gibson. Time—2:35.5. 

1 mile—Pat Gibson. Time—3:26.0. 

Point seore—Pat Gibson, Madison, Wis., 140 pts. 


WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Men—Moscow, USSR, Feb. 19-20 


500 meters—T. Salonen, Finland. Time—0:42.6. 
a tagha meters—Boris Shilkov, USSR. Time— 
“1,500 meters—Oleg Goncharenko, USSR. 
acetine meters—Sigge Ericsson Sweden. Time— 
7031.8. 


Point score—1, Sigge Ericsson, Sweden, 194.996; 
2, Oleg Goncharenko, USSR, 195.831; 3, Boris Shil- 
kov, USSR,195.858. 

Women—Kuopio, Finland, Feb. 13 

Point score—1, Rimma Zhukowa, USSR. 212.857 
pts.; 2, Tamara Rykova, USSR, 215.007; 3, Sovia 
Kondakova, USSR, 215.563. 


Figure Skating Championships in 1955 


U. S. NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Colorado Springs, Colo., March 30—April 2 


pen Bayes Alan Jenkins, Colorado Springs, 
0. 


QO. 

Ladies—Tenley Albright, Newton, Mass. 

Pairs—Carole Ann Ormaca and Robin Greiner, 
Fresno, Calif. 

Junior Men—Tom Moore, Seattle, Wash. 

Junior Ladies—Nancy Heiss, New York, N. Y. 

Junior Pairs—Maribel Owen and Charles Foster, 
Boston, Mass. 

Novice Men—James Short, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Novice’ Ladies—Carol Wanek, New York, N. Y. 

Gold Dance—Carmel and Edward Bodel, La- 
fayette, Calif. 

Silver Dance—Barbara Stein and Ray Sato, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Vienna, Austria, Feb. 15-18 


Men—Hayes Alan Jenkins, United States, 

Ladies—Tenley Albright, United States. 

Pairs—Frances Dafoe and Norris Bowden, 
Canada. 

Dance—Jean Westwood and Lawrence Demmy, 
Great Britain. 


NORTH AMERICAN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Regina, Sask., Canada, March 15-16 
Men—Hayes Alan Jekins, United States. 
Ladies—Tenley Albright, United States. 
Pairs—Frances Dafoe and Norris 
Canada 
Ae eee ete Bodel and Edward Bodel, United 
ates. 


Bowden, 


CANADIAN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Toronto, Ont., Canada, Jan. 20-22 


Men—Charles Snelling, Toronto, Ont. 

Ladies—Carol Jane Pachl, Ottawa, Ont. 

Pairs—Frances Dafoe and Norris Bowden, 
Toronto. 

Fours—Peggy Lount, Jackie Oldham, Ian 
Campbell and Clifford Spearing, Toronto, Ont. 
Junior Men—Donald Jackson, Ottawa, Onv. 
ae Ladies—Wanda June Beasley, Toronto, 

mn 


Senior Dance—Lindi 
Johnston, London, Ont. 

Junior Dance—Barbara Jean Jacques and Gor- 
don Manzie, Toronto, Ont. 

Waltz—Beverley de Nance, and William A. de 
Nance, Jr., Toronto. 

Tenstep—Lindis Johnston and Jeffery Johnston, 


London, Ont. 
U. S. SECTIONALS 


Eastern, Princeton, N. J., Mar. 10-12—Men: 
David Travers, Buffalo, N. Y.; Ladies: Muriel 
Reich, Lake Placid, N. Y¥.; Pairs: Mary Kay 
Keller and Richard Keller, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Midwestern, Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 17-19— 
Men: Barlow Nelson, Colorado Springs, Colo.; 


Johnston and Jeffery 


Ladies: Charlene Adams, Chicago, Ill.; Junior 
iad Janet Harley and Roy Pringle, Detroit, 
c 


Pacific Coast, Los Angeles, Mar. 3-5—Men: 
Tom Moore, Seattle, Wash.; Ladies: Sherry Dor- 
sey, Seattle, Wash.; Pairs: Patricia Kilgore and 
James Barlow, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Chances of Scoring a Hole-in-One 


Based on 20 years of play in the New York World-Telegram and The Sun Tournament, 1932-1953, 
the chances of scoring an ace are 8,606 to one. Ten aces were scored in the 20-year period, as follows: 


Jack Hagen, Oceanside, N. Y 


+» at Bayside, 1933; Frank S. Schriver, Chester, N. Y., at Forest. Hill 


Field Club, and T. A. Menzel, Stamford, Conn., at Leewood Golf Club, 1937; Oscar Goess, Bell 
N Y., at Bayside, 1941; Emery Thomas, at Forest Hill 1947; Al Collins, Leewood, 1950: Ernest 
Grauer, Dunwoodie; Ralph Muranelli, Split Rock; Joseph J. Farrell, Split Rock, 1952: J. B. Lowery, 


Knollwood, 1953. 


Sporting Events—World Swimming Records 885 
World Swimming Records 


Approved International Swimming Federation, Sept. 8, 1955 
ME FREE STYLE 


Distance ider Country Where made Date 
100 yds Richard Cleveland.. .j/U.S. A....|Columbus, Ohlo.....|Feb. 23, 1952 
100 meters....... Richard Cleveland...|U.S. A....|New Haven, Conn...jApr. 1, 1954 

meters... ... J. C. Wardrop...... Gr. Brit. ::|Columbus, Ohio... : Mas, 4, 1955 
220 yards........ J.C. Wardrop...... Gr, Brit. ..|Columbus, Ohio... .. Mar 4, 1955 

MNBtOLS, 6. sions Ford H. Konno..... U.S..A..../New Haven, Conn...|Apr. 3, 1954 
440 yards........ John B, Marshall. ...|Australia..|/New Haven, Conn...|Feb. 17, 1951 
800 meters...... Ford H. Konno..... . A....|/Honolulu, is yee ene July 7, 1951 
880 aopee vers, NANT .|John B, Marshall... -|Australia. ||Seattle, Wash..,.... July 23, 19: 
1,500 meters..... 18:19.0 .|H. Furuhashi....... Japan..... Los Angeles, Calif...|Aug. 16, 1949 
1,760 cos a mile) |19:49.4, John B. Marshall... .|Australia..|New Haven, Conn...|July 7, 1950 


ALORS tot sca PS Se aa Lovo a ea Sidweden: ..{Lund, Sweden....... May 29, 1953 
400 meters...... VO9 Sok Giese teres M pee nea Kc Caner Poland... -| Wroclaw, Poland..../May 23, 1954 
meters,...... 233.7... 000.0 (Mi EUFUKaWe. os ek Japan..... Tokyo, Japan....... Aug.- 5, 1955 
900 Wards. .' 6 sues sa On res wits R. “Gower ae ies cn U.S. ‘|New Haven, Conn.. -jApr. 1, 1955 
MEN’S BUTTERFLY 
100 yards....... CR? eee ae Wilgiring soca a U.S. .|Columbus, Ohio..... Jan. 22, 1955 
100 meters...... 1:01.5...... . |A. Wiggins . +408: .|New Haven, Conn...|Apr. 2, 1955 
200 meters....... Pe Aaa ‘|J. Nagasawa .|Japan..... Tokyo, Japan. ’ & t. 17, 1954 
220 yards......: os an eeeor Phe Drakes +s...) 0 U.S. -|Chapel Hill, N. C....|July 20, 1955 
MEN’S BACK-STROKE 
100 yards....... 02557 coe bas Y. Oyakawa........ U.S. A....|Columbus, Ohio..... Feb. 27, ee 
100 meters...... : Se M A hea SR IG; BOKOR Sse: see sens France....|Troyes, France...... Feb. 27, 1955 
200 meters... =... |2:1833% os eas G, Boron. cis. e. France. ...|Algiers, Alg......... June 26; 1953 
220 yards (No peed Piaraga ) 
rerio MEN'S INDIVIDUAL MEDLEY * 30 eee 
400 yards....... MASGD S5s atin 5 J. C. Wardrop...... \Gr. Brit. ..|New Haven, Conn., ge 1, 1955 
400 meters...... CE SOS au. eae V. Stroujanov....... U.S.8.R...|Minsk, U.S\8.R..... 2. 1954 
MEN’S FREE STYLE RELAYS 
400 yds. (4x100)..|3:21.3.......... YalerUniv oc sss. es U.S. A....|New Haven, Conn...|Feb. 12, 1955 
(K. Donovan, H. Gid- 
eonse, D. Armstrong, 
J. Niles) : 
400 m. (4x100)...)/3:46.8.......... Nat’lteam.,....... Japan..... Tokyo, Japan..... ..|Aug. 6, 1955 
(H. Susur, A. Tani, 
T. Goto, M. Koga) 
800 yds, (4x100). .|7:39.9.......... PV GlO Oe ar eters ns Pare U.S. A..../New Haven, Conn,../Feb. 14, 1953 
(W. Moore, J. Me- 
Lane, M. Smith, D. 
Sheff) 
800 m. (4x100)...|8:29.4.......... BY pal 0 i eR ea U.S. A.:..|New Haven, Conn...|Feb, 16, 1952 
Moore, J. Me 
ne, Sheff, R 


ds. (4x100)../3:48.0.......... Ohio State! <3... 2. U.S. A....{Columbus, Ohio..... Jan. 22, 1955. 
Seiad : is Gx¥e oeeee: A. Hig- 
gins, B. Ledger, D. 
Cleveland) 
400 m. (4x100).../4:15.7.......... pels teaming wis ADA Bis. c. Osaka, Japan...,...{Aug. 13, 1955 


(K. Hase, M. Furu- 
kawa, T. Ishimoto,M. 


Koga) 
WOMEN’S FREE STYLE 
ne lho Oy wear 
ae os 0:58.1.........\J. Alderson........./U. 8. A....|Chicago, Ill.........|July 30, 1954 
100 ers ietoaec re 1:04.6........./W. den Ouden....../Neth...... Amsterdam, Neth. . .|Feb. 27, 1936 
200 meters... ..- et Or eae R. Hveger.........- S 
220 yards. ...«+ 2:22.6 PRE VOROR: ofan see 
400 meters. ....+ BsOO OR. ca) csi aterr.e R. Hveger..:....... 
440 yards....... SY ER iar ie Ann Curtis. S.A. ¢ y 
800 meters....... 10:42.4........|/V. Gyenge.. Hungary. .|Budapest, Hungary. .|June 28, 1953 
880 cade Syeruiedatec® 12:00.2.0. 2 eo Es Crapp. Australia. .|Townsville, Aust.....|June 25, 1954 
i, 500 m agers 20 :46.5 .-(L. de Nijs.. Neth...... Utrecht, Neth.......|July 23, 1955 
5 '760 ae wal mile) |22:05.5........- L. de Nijs. Utrecht, Neth....... Aug. 12, 1955 
WOMEN’ Ss BUTTERFLY - 2 ee 
i. ae 
SSN IE YS pee hye -C)) Sire eeemerieaeas Neth...... Hilversum, Neth.....)Apr. 3, 1955 
19 een, Send “E887 REA ons Ace VODIDIS cise sieree Neth...... Naarden, Neth...... [July 14} 1955 
WOMEN’S BACK-STROKE 
204.6... ates vialenia ees Neth Hilversum, Neth. Mar. 13, 1950 
190 ees Se 140.9. é AG: Kitties costa Neth......|Rotterdam, Neth... . |Sept. 22, 1939 
200 meters...... 2:35.3.. ‘|G. Wielema......... Neth...... Hilversum, Neth Apr. 2, 1950 
“WOMEN’S INDIVIDUAL MEDLEY 
400 meters.....- [5 240:82. he |B. Szekely...-....-: )Hungary. .|Budapest, Hungary. .|July 13, 1955 
WOMEN’S FREE STYLE RELAYS 
) Pare: Walter Reed 8. C....{U. S. A....|Daytona Beach, Fla.]jApr. 16, 1954 
400 yds. (4x100)..|3:59. te ienapp 8 Nina 
W. Werner, M. Gil- 
lette 
400 m. (4x100)...|/4:24.4...-...+-+ Natt TOBIN ccdic rao 'sin tt Hungary. .|Helsinki, Finland.,..;Aug. 1, 1952 


(I, Novak, J. Temes, 
E. Novak, K. Szoke) 
WOMEN’S MEDLEY RELAY 
aes aes GUS A Daytona Beach, Fla JADE 
ee, eae Walter Reed S, C..../U. S. A....|Daytona Beach, Fla.|Apr, 9, 1955 
400 yds. (4x100)..|4:33. (S.-Mann, oi Seats 
D erner, 
HS200 9b icb's 6 sie Rat’ ienan fo ee Neth...... Paris, France.,.....|July 17, 1955 
(J. van Alphen, H. 
Bruins, A. Voorbij, 
H. Balkenende) 


400 m. (4x100). 
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Sporting Events—Swimming; Handball; Helms World Trophy — 
Swimming National Championships in 1955 


MEN’S NATIONAL OUFDOOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Los Angeles, Calif., July 20-22 «* 


100-meter Freestyle—1, Sandy Gideonese, New 
Haven S.C.; 2, Richard Cleveland, Hawaii 8.C.; 
3, John Glover, New York A.C. Time—0:57.6. 

200-meter Freestyle—1, William Woolsey, unat- 
tached, Hawaii; 2, Ford Konno, Hawaii S.C.; 3, 
George Onekea, Jr., Hawaii S.C. Time—2:08.2 
(mew championship record). 

400-meter Freestyle—1, Ford Konno, Hawaii 
$.C.; 2, William Woolsey, unattached, Honolulu, 
Bes 3, George Onekea, Hawaii S.C. Time— 

1,500-meter Freestyle—1, George Onekea, Jr., 
Hawaii §.C.; 2, George Breen, unattached; 3, 
William Yorzyk, New Haven, S.C. Time—18:52.3. 

200-meter Breast Stroke—1, Bob Mattson, No. 
Carolina State; 2, Charles Hardin, New Haven 
§.C.; 3, Dick Fadgen, No. Carolina State. Time— 
2:46.8 (new American and championship record). 

200-meter Butterfly—i, Bill Yorzyk, New Haven 
S.C.; 2, George Harrison, Berekley City Club; 3, 
Jack Nelson, U.S.A.F.E. Time—2:29.1 (new cham- 
pionship record). 

100-meter Back Stroke—i, Yoshi Oyakawa, 
Hawaii §8.C.; 2, Frank McKinney, Indianapolis 

se 32 Al Wiggins, unattached, Honolulu, T.H. 
Time—1;:05.3 (new championship record). 

200-meter Back Stroke—1, Yoshi Oyakawa, 


Hawaii S.C.; 2, Frank McKinney; Indianapolis 

Cu; 3,. AL ‘W: s, unattached, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Time 226. ee American and Soe 
recor : . 


jeter Individual Medley—i, George Harri- 
ae Tim Jeck Byalter: Reed se 
i ‘Oo, a Cs 
American and championship 


(fone ci er EE 8 Ce ree 
Kenn , Hardin, Yorzyk, leonese); 2, 
Carolina State; 3, Hawaii S.C. Time—4:28.6 (new 
championship record). 
00-meter Freestyle Relay—i, New Haven S.C. 
(Phair, Yorzyck, Armstrong, Smith); 
Hawaii S.C.; 3, Del Mar “A’’. Time—8:54.2. 
Springboard Dive—1, Don Harper, unattached, 
2, Joaquin Capilla, Mexican Swim. 
Be) .05; 3, David Browning, U. S. Navy, 
592.95. 


10-meter Platform Dive—i, Gary Tobian, Los 
Angeles A.C., 551.10 pts.; 2, Joaquin Capiila, 
Mexican Swim. Fed., 506.40; Jerry Harrison, 
Pasadena A.C., 495.75. 

Point score—George Onekea, 15; Yoshi Oyakawa, 
14; William Yorzyck, 13. 

Team t score—New Haven S.C. 65; Hawaii 
S.C., 64; North Carolina State, 35. 


> : 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL OUTDOOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 11-14 


100-meter Freestyle—1, Wanda Werner, Walter 
Reed S.C.; 2, Helen Stewart, Vancouver A.S.C.; 
3, Dougie Gray, Walter Reed S.C. Time—1:06.1. 
400-meter Freestyle—1, Dougie Gray, Walter 
Reed S.C.; 2, Marley Shriver, Los Angeles A.C.; 
3. Carolyn Green, Ft, Lauderdale S.A. Time— 


~00-meter Freestyle—1, Carolyn Green, Ft. 
Lauderdale S.A.; 2, Dougie Gray, Walter Reed 
Chau a Marley Shriver, Los Angeles A.C. Time— 


1,500-meter Freestyle—1, Carolyn Green, Ft. 
Lauderdale S.A.; 2, Dougie Gray, Walter Reed 
op pb Luella Lilly, Multnomah A.C. Time— 

106-meter Back Stroke—1; Carin Cone, unat- 
tached, Ridgewood, N. J.; 2, Cynthia Gill, Ft. 
Lauderdale S.A.; 3, Coralie O’Connor, Lafayette 
S.C, Time—1:15.6. 

200-meter Back Stroke—1, Carin Cone, unat- 
tached, Ridgewood, N. J.; 2, Mary Ann Marchino, 
Bre aap ols A.C.; 3, Maureen Murphy, Multnomah 


Cc. Time—2:45.6. 
100-meter Butterfly—i, Betty Mullen, Walter 
Reed S.C.; 2, Mary Jane Sears, Walter Reed 
ane Shelley Mann, Walter Reed S.C. Time— 
200-meter Breast Stroke—1, Mary Jane Sears, 
Walter S.C.; 2, Marie Gillett, Walter Reed S.C.: 
3, Susan Doll, Santa Clara S.C. Time—3:01.4. 
400-meter Individual Medley—1, Marie Gillett, 
32nd Annual N.C.A.A. Championships, Oxford, 
51; Yale, 51. 


Western Conference Championships, Columbus, 


Walter Reed S.C.; 2, Mary Jane Sears, Walter 
Reed S.C.; 3, Nancy Simons, unattached, Chicago, 
il. Time—6:01.5. 

1-meter Springboard Dive—i, Patricia McCor- 
mick, Los Angeles A.C., 446.10 pts.; 2, Ann Cooper, 
Los Angeles A.C:, 398.25; 3, Phyllis Shields, 
Indianapolis A.C., 384.20. 

3-meter Springboard Dive—i, Patricia McCor- 
mick, Los Angeles A.C., 525.15 pts.; 2, Jeanne 
Stunyo, Detroit A.C., 500,00; 3, Emily T. Houghton, 
Detroit A.C., 468.60. 

Platform Dive—1, June Irwin, Pasadena A.C., 
262,95 Phys 2, Patricia McCormick, Los Angeles 
ae 6.95;- 3, Gail Benton, Los Angeles A.C., 

400-meter Medley Relay—1, Walter Reed S.C. 
(S. Mann, M. Sears, B. Mullen, W. Werner); 2, 
Multnomah A.C.; 3, Indianapolis A.C. Team 
“A”. Time—5:07.0. 

800-meter Freestyle Relay—i, Walter Reed S.C 
(S. Mann, M. Gillett, D. Gray, W. Werner); 2, 
Santa Clara S.C.; 3, Los Angeles A.C. Team ‘‘A’’, 
Time—10:10.3. 

Point score—Dougie Gray, Walter Reed S.C., 21; 
Patricia McCormick, Los Angeles A.C., 193 
Carolyn Green, Ft. Lauderdale S.A., 18; Mar 
Jane Sears, Walter Reed S.C., 1%. 

Team nt score—Walter Reed S.C., 109; Los 
Angeles A.C., 60; Ft. Lauderdale S.A., 3%; Santa 
care aS 27; Indianapolis A.C. and Multnomah 


Ohio, Mar. 24-26—Ohio State, 90 pts.; Michigan, 
Ohio, Mar. 5—Ohio State, 123; Michigan, 10515 


Canadian National Exhibition Marathon, Toronto, Ont., Sept. 9—Cliff Lumsden, New Toronto, 


National Handball Championships in 1955 


National A. A. U. Four-wall Championship, 
New Haven Conn., Apr. 16-23—Singles: Sam 
Costa; Brooklyn, N. Y., def. Bill Lauro, Brooklyn, 
21-18, 21-17. Doubles: Joe Ingrassia-John Abate, 
new York A. C., def. Sam Costa-T. Fasano, 21-6, 


National A. A. U. One-wall Championships, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., May 9-22—Singles: Harold Hanft, 
Rockaway Handball Club, def. Morris Kravitz, 


The Helms World Trophy Award, instituted in 1949 


of the six continents, 


Brooklyn, N. Y., 17-21, 21-17, 
Doubles: Oscar and Ruby Obert, McBurney 
Y. M. C. A., def. I, Kirzner-E. Bowers, Hebrew 
Education Society, 21-15, 21-15. 

U. S. H. A, Championships, Los Angeles, Calif., 
Mar. 26—Singles: Jimmy Jacobs, Los Angles, def. 
Vic Hershkowitz, Brooklyn, N. Y¥., 21-20, 21-7. 
Masters’ Doubles: Alex Boisseree-Joe Shane, Los 
Angeles, def. George Brotemarkle, Los Angeles, 
and Bart Hackney, Long Beach, Calif., 21-8, 21-8. 


12-14 (default). 


WORLD TROPHY WINNERS IN 1954 


Continent 


Winner 
North America Wes Santee 
Africa Emanuel Ifeajuna 
Asia : Shazo Sasahara 
Australasia Jon Henricks 
Europe Dr. Roger 
Bannister 


South America Jose Telles 


De Conceicao 


Country Sport 
United States Track 
Nigeria Track 
Japan Wrestling 
Australia Swimming 
England Track 
Brazil Track 


7" i sail nll a4 at = a is — we: - - 
Sporting Events—Channel Swimming; Wrestling; Curling 887 
Channel Swimmers 

opposite direction are so noted. ‘Times are exph jars and 


ag oy gc i ly oe ee ag directions (1927, 1934). William 
both Se ae "1951). Florence 


of Toronto, 


A 
5 Mariiye Bell, 17, of 


1950 Florence Chadwick, U.S.............. 

Hassan Abd el Rehim, Eevot (race. 

Roger Le Morvan, France 
Mareeh Hassan 
Sam Rockett, Britain......:......... 
William 


ersgaard, Pe 


y Kamm 
1951 ‘Aba a1 Litif Heit, 
Philip Bri 


1952 


Abd el Monen Abou, Egypt.. 
1953 Taufia Bleik, Lebanon............... 
Abd el 25 


Abou, Beypt..-. Saseaceeoeen 

Damian Beltran, Mexico.............. 15:23 
*Plorence Chadwick, U.S.........5.... 14:42 
1 Murat Guler, Turkey................ 16:50 
Baptista Pereira, Portugal (race).... 12:25 
Glen Burlingame, U.S............---. 14:10 
1955 Marilyn Bell, Canada. . 14:36 
Abd el Abou Heif, Egypt (race)....... 11:45 
Thomas L. Park, United States CAE 12:03 

Damian Beltran, Mexico (race)....... 13: 


Bill Pickering, 


England 


} *England to France 
2 de Patterson, 18, = sr N. Y., swam Lake Erie from Angola, N. Y., to Crystal Beach, Ont., 


Other Endurance Swims in 1955 


miles, in 13 hours, J 
Barbara Leonard, 21, or Loevalton, Calif., swam the Straits of Mackinac in 2 hrs. 36 min. 4 sec., 


Berundo Castello of Spain, lowered the record for swimming the Strait of Gibraltar to 4 hrs. 58 min., 


airs Ritter, 63, of Argentina swam the Bosporus both ways, July 26. Times: 27 minutes, 55 min- 
utes respectively. 


: Amateur Wrestling in 1955 


NATIONAL A. A. U. CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Amityville, L. L, N. ¥., Mar. 31-Apr. 2 


Free Style 
114.5 ibs.—Katsuhoshi Yakayama, Japan. 
125.5 lbs.—Shuhei Iwano, Japan. 
136.5 Ibs.—Motoichi Matohashi, Japan. 
147.5 Ibs.—Joseph Scandura, New_York A.C. 
165.5 lbs.—Dr. Melvin Northrup, San Francisco, 


alif. 

“h 174 ibs.—Wenzel Hubel, Sat Campbell, K 
191 -Ibs.—Tim. Woodin, "Ithaca (N.Y.) Grapplers. 
Unlimited—William Kerslake, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Team—New York A.C., 19 pts. 


NNUAL NATIONAL COLLEGIATE A. A. 
i Co Ithaca, N. Y., Mar. 


rnell University, 


Guid eet Sires. Roderick, Oklahoma A.&M.; 
def, “Bobb7 Lyons, © Seainicoia, Penn State, def. 
Mia] los baward. Pichelberser Lehigh, pinned 
oat Cor reek. aoe Teachers, def. Mike 
Rodriguez, Michigan. 


estern Conference ge oe eT Minneapolis, Minn., 


miitnols. 31; Wisconsin, 33; Purdue, 1 


Greco-Roman 

114.5 lbs.—Katsuhoshi Yakayama, Japan. 
125.5 Ibs.—Epsuma Imada, Japan. 
136.5 Ibs.—Tadashi Mumajiri, Japan. 
147.5 Ibs.—Newton Copple, New York A.C. 
160.5 Ibs.—Henrick Hasen, McBurney YMCA. 
174 Ibs.—Jim Packham, Boston (Mass.) YMCA. 
191 ibs.—Bob Steckle, Kitchener YMCA, Toron- 
to, Ont., Canada. 
Unlimited—Wiiliam Kerslake, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Team—Fort Campbell, Ky., 22 pts. 


CHAMPIONSHIPS 
25-26 


167 Iibs.—Fred Davis, Oklahoma A.&M., def. 
Larry Tenpas, Lilinois. 

177 Ibs.—Dan poe, Oklahoma, pinned Joseph 
Krufka, Penn Sta 

191. ibs.—Peter Hiair, pinned Kenneth 
Leuer, Iowa. 

-Heavyweight—William Oberly, Penn State, def. 
Werner Seel, Lehigh 

Point score—Oklahoma A.&M., 40; Penn State, 
31; Pittsburgh, 28; Oklahoma, 26; Lehign, 25; 
Iowa, 24; Michigan. 23; Navy, 21; Illinois. 19; 
Colorado, 15; Iowa Teachers, 14; West Virginia, 
13; Cornell (Iowa), 11. 


Mar. 5—Michigan, 50 pts.; 


Navy, 


Iowa, 46; 


Curling Championships in 1955 


: Douglas Medal, Mount Hope, N. Y., Jan. 14-16 
—C No. i, Brookline, Mass. (W. 
5 ng teeoagg defeated Schenectady No. 


‘onsolation—Schenectad No. 1 (Mal- 
a cm icousis, skip) defeated Hamilton (Ont.) 


Caledo: C. Centennial Bonspiel, Mount 
Hope ae Pa “ Jan. 30—Thistle club, Montreal 
(pick Walsh, skip) defeated Mahopac Curling 


Sy nats ‘onal Series, Mount Hope, N. Y., Feb 


Donald Swan, skip), 


7—Royal Caledonian Curling Club, Scotland, de- 
feated Grand National, U. S., by total of 166-89. 

Hovey Trophy, Mount Hope, N. Y., Feb. 11— 
Glenview (Ill.) Witches (Mrs. George W. Dixon, 
skip) defeated Utica No. 1, 15-4. 

Gordon Grand National Medal, Schenectady, 
N. Y., Feb. 20—Utica No. 1 (Fred Parkinson, 
skip) defeated Utica No. 2, 18-8. 

oward Stockton Memorial Bonspiel, Brook- 
line, Mass., Feb. 27—Chicago (Harold Buist, 
skip) defeated Ottawa, 13-8. 


a 


‘ 4 u ‘7; 
888 Sporting Events—Power Boat Racing Records pam 
Power Boat Racing Records , 
Source: American Power Boat Association Racing Association; approved to Sept. 10, 1955 
MOTOR BOAT COURSE RECORDS IN COMPETITION 


Dist. Speed or 
Eyent (miles) |(m.p.h.)| Date Location driver — 
Gold Cup, lap..... Pip he 108.663 | 8/ 4/51 ‘ttle, Wash..... .|Lou Fageol 
Gold Cup, heat......... 30 103.159 | 8/ 7/55|Seattle, Wash...... Joe Taggart.... 
Gold Cup, race.......... 90 99.552 | 8/ 7/55|Seattle, Wash...... Lee Schoenith. . 
BT. Harmeworth, lap..| dn. 102.676 | 9/ 2/50|Detroit, Mich a herciaye Lou Fageol. ... 
B.1.T., Harmsworth, heat.) 40 n. 100.181 | 9/ 2/50)Detroit, Mich... ... Lou Fageol. . - 
B.1.T., Harmsworth, race.| 80 n. 95.623 | 9/ 2/50|Detroit, Mich......|Lou Fageol.... 
President’s Cup, lap..... 3 98.400 | 9/19/54}Washington, D. C. .|Bill Cantrell... 
President's Cup, Test: a He Suse Ca bbe bane oe ss .|Bill Cantrell. . .|Gale IV 
President's , race. ‘ y ashington, D. Bill Cantrell. - . 
Silver Cup; lap. Poth ser, 3 100.887 | 9/ 7/53)|Detroit, Mich...... carn Thomp- |Such Crust 
Silver Cup, heat ........ 12 96.476 | 9/ 3/51|Detroit, Mich...... Chuck Thomp- 
Silver Cup, race........ 45 93.120 | 8/27/55|Detroit, Mich...... Dan Foster... - 
MOTOR BOAT RECORDS IN COMPETITION 
ass Speed, Date Location Owner ordriver|; Boat name 
Unlimited Hydroplane.. ...|/111.742) 8/12/51)Detroit, Mich.......... Lou Fageol. ...- Slo-Mo-Shun IV 
7 Litre Ey iesniane Se 80.609) 8/14/55|Buffalo, N. ¥.......... Louis Nuta, Jr. .|/Miami Queen II 
266 cu. in. Hydroplane.. ..} 87.890/11/10/51|Salton Sea, Calif. ...... Paul Sawyer. ... Alter Ego 
225 cu. in. Hydroplane. ...| 80.433! 8/ 9/53|Seattle, Wash.......... Richard Hallett .|I'm In 
136 cu. in. Hydroplane....| 62.685| 8/ 6/55\Seattle, Wash.......... Bob Boehm..... Jerky 
135 cu. in. Hydroplane 77.519|11/10/51|Salton Sea, Calif. ......|/Morlan Visel. .. ./Little Joe 
1 cu. in. Hydroplane.....} 59.960) 2/17/51/|St. Petersburg, Fla... ..|/J. N. Van Deman|Red Witch 
48 cu. in. Hydroplane..... 67.720|11/ 6/54/|Salton Sea, Calif. . . Louis Meyer, Jr.|Lou-Kay 


Pacific One Design Hydro..| 57.216/10/17/53)|Salton Sea, Calif 
Cracker Box Inb. Run.....| 68.002] 8/ 6/55|Seattle, Wash. 


.|Marion Beaver. .|Little Beaver 


44 cu. in. Runabout....... 44.280} 9/12/53|Red Bank, N. J........|Robert McAllis- 
teri. oo 4 ee ankee Boy 
Jersey Speed SKiff........| 46.153) 9/12/53)Red Bank, N. J........ James Camp..../Slo Poke 
Brac Inb. Run... 2... 59.840) 10/18/53|Salton Sea, Calif....... Ernest Rose... .|Lil Bee 
Peery. nD. GUUN 2). as seid 50.719) 8/14/54|Buffalo, N. ¥..... ....|Harry Bickford... |Skip 
Rac: Inb. Run......... 72.757\11/ 6/54\Salton Sea, Calif. ...... Marion Parker. . 
E Serv. Inb. Run......... 52.957} 8/14/55/Buffalo, N. Y.......... Enoch Walker... .|Vaughn Francis 
F Serv. nb. Run.........| 50.533) 9/24/50|/New Martinsville, W. Va.|Edison Hedges. .)Red Eag! 
M Out. Hydroplane....... 39.045) 2/ 1/53|Lake Alfred, Fla........ R. D. Frawley. .|Thum 
A Out. Hydroplane.......| 50.237|10/17/54|DeLake, Oreg.......... Jack Leek... ... Gotta Go 
B Out. Hydroplane....... 55.012] 1/30/54|Lakeland, Fla.......... Wm. Tenney... .|/Hornet XVI 
C Out. Hydroplane.......| 60.729] 1/31/53|Lakeland, Fla.......... Wm. Tenney.. .+|Hornet X 
C Serv. Out. Hydro.......| 51.078] 9/ 6/53|Devils Lake, Oreg...... L. Samsel...... Hubba Hubba 
F Out. Hydroplane....... 63.779|10/17/54|DeLake, Oreg.......... Burt Ross...... Ross Go 
C Rac. Out. Run.-....... 57.489|10/17/54|DeLake, Oreg.......... Bud Wiget..... Crosswind 
C Serv. Out. Run.........| 48.283) 1/29/55|Lakeland, Fla......... Bud Wiget..... ‘Crosswind 
F Rac. Out. Run......... 55.572|10/17/54|DeLake, Oreg.......... Bud Wiget.....! Crossfire 
oa SER een EEE ch and Neti Ma Mah tan NL a thn SORE SAS lh a ME USE 
MOTOR BOAT RECORDS—ONE MILE $ 
a ne er 
Class Speed | Date Location Owner or driver} Boat name 
Unlimited Hydroplane.. ..:/178.497| 7/ 7/52|Seattle, Wash.......-.. Stanley Sayres. ./Slo-Mo-Shun IV 
7 Litre Hydroplane.. .....|115.203/10/ 3/53|Blizabeth City, C....|Geo. Byers, Jr.,.|Miss DeSoto 
266 cu. in. Hydroptane.. . .|121.703|}11/11/52|Salton Sea, Calif Bob Sykes...... Guess Who 
225 cu. in. Hydroplane. ...|107.238] 8/ 9/54|Seattle, Wash.........- Richard Hallett. | Flying Saucer 
136 cu. in. Hydroplane....| 81.271] 8/ 8/55|Seattle, Wash.......... Bob Boehm.... |Jerky ‘ 
135 cu, in. Hydroplane. . ..|101.373)11/ 8/54/Salton Sea, Calif....... Buddy Holloway Sees Eagle E 
91 cu. in. Hydropiane..... 78.202|12/28/53|Miami, Fla............ Sam Crooks... .|Dragon 2 
48 cu. in. Hydroplane..... 87.135)11/ 5/54|Salton Sea, Calif. ...... Duane Allen... . |'Tinkertoy ; 
Pacific One Design Hydro..| 62.745|10/16/53|Salton Sea, Calif....... Marion Beaver. .|Little Beaver 2 
Cracker Box Inb. Run... .| 81.486] 8/ 8/55|Seattle, Wash.......... Carl inn... .|/Hot Iee i 
44 cu. in. Runabout....... 50.740) 9/26/53|New Martinsville, W. Va.|Robert McAllis- 8 q 
teri i i eeiece ce Yankee Boy ~ 
Jersey Speed Skiff........ 56.604) 9/25/54|New Martinsville, W. Va.|/Dan Ardolino...|Jo Carol Too 
Bi Race Inb. Run. ........ 72.547) 8/ 8/55|Seattle, Wash.......... Ernest Rose... .|Lil Bee ; 
PSery an, RUN. <6 5. oe. 57.064] 8/22/54|Abingdon, Md......... Harry Bickford..|Skip . 
Rac. Inb. Run. 85.312/12/29/54|Miami, Fla............ Guy Wilson... . |Slipper-E < 
E Serv. Inb. Run. 56.967| 8/22/54| Abingdon, Md......... Enoch Walker.. .} Vaughn Francis 4 
F Sery. Inb. Run. 57.280) 7/ 8/51\Bush River, Md........ Edison Hedges. .|Red Eagle 4 
K Rac. Inb. Run... 69.438) 9/ 8/50|Ocean City, N. J....... Gene Gatter..../Beaver IT % 
M Out. Hydroplane. . 42.303| 3/21/49|Lake Alfred, Fla........ Eleanor Shake- ; 
shaft :.. 0% <1 eee 
A Out. Hydroplane....... 61.069] 8/ 9/54|Seattle, Wash.......... Jack Leek......|Gotta Go VI 
B Out. Hydroplane.......| 67.296] 7/10/55 Clarksville, Va......... Wm. Tenney... .|Hornet 
C Out. Hydroplane....... 68.631) 8/ 9/54|Seattle, Wash.......... Wm. Tenney... .|Hornet 
C Serv. Out, Hydroplane..| 57.678] 8/ 9/54 Seattle, Wash. -|L. Samsel...... Hubba Hubba 
F Out, Hydroplane........ 75.402|10/16/54|DeLake, Oreg. -|Burt Ross...... Ross Go : 
RAC Out. RUN... 5... 63.581) 8/ 9/54|Seattle, Wash. . -|Bud Wiget..... Crosswind A 
C'Sery. Out. Run......... 51.613} 5/21/49|San Diego, Calif .|Tommy Newton.|/Miss Santa : 
Barbar: k 
F Rac. Out. Run.........| 63.811] 8/ 9/54 Seattle, Wash... -- (Bud Wiget..... Cre : ~ 


WORLD: JET SPEEDBOAT RECORD 
Donald Campbell of England, son of the late Sir Malcolm Campbell onetime i 
oe seamed et. et ante ie a of Len Meee in Lin turbojet hydvenlane sineseae 

, » July 23, : € recor i 5 
Bosting eer Sk re a Pe cation for jet-driven aie @ hy the .Onien: Qi tateraa ae 
€ unofficial jet record o: -89 m.p.h.. fastest, speed ever reached on w. 
Cobb over a measured mile on Loch Ness, Scotland, Sept. 29, 1952, before Rigel OS une 
disintegrated and killed the British auto and boat racing ace. This performance, certified by the 
peer e Motoring eascociatieg, did not constitute an official world record because the required second 
ade. 
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Sporting Events—Power Boat Champions; Canoeing Championships 889 


Power Boat Racing Champions 
GOLD CUP 


1942-1045 (Not hid) 
1946 (Tempo VI......... 


1947 |Miss Peps V 
1948 Miss Grea 


1950 un 
1951-1955 (Not held) _ 


OTHER CHAMPIONS IN 1955 


National Seven-Liter Championship, Buffalo, 
N.Y., Aug. 14—Miami Queen I, driven by Louis 
Nuta, Jr., Miami, Fla. Time of fastest heat: 
80.609 m.p.h. 

Silver Cup Race, Detroit, Mich., Aug. 27—Tempo 
VIII, owned by Guy Lombardo, driven by Dan 
Foster, 1,100 points. 


National 44-cu.in. Championship, Millville, N-J., 
Sept. 5—Bugs, pg and driven by Willia m Ott, 
Meadville, Pa. points. 

jeter Be er lt Race, New York, N-Y., Bent. 
ee ae D: Ray Lenk, Detroit, Mich. ‘Time: 

President’s Cup, Washington, D.C i 1g— 
Tempo VI, driven by Dan Foster, 968 


Canoeing Championships in 1955 
Source: Nationgl Paddling Committee, American Canoe Association 


NATIONAL PADDLING CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Potomac River, Washington, D.C., July 31 (1,000-meter course) 


One-man Single—1, George Byers, Samoset C.C.: 
2, John Haas, Philadelphia C.C.; James Bowe, 
Inwood C.C. Time—5:22.6. 

Tandem Singles—1, John Pagkos-Tom Budrock, 
Yonkers C.C.; 2, Frank Krick-John Haas, Phila- 
delphia cc: 3. eee Moran-Phil Donohue, 
C.c. Time—4:18. 

Fours Single—1, Philadelphia C.Cc. (H. Rotzel, 
5 J. Barnitz, F. yg ); 2, Yonkers 
C.c.; 3 Inwood C.C. Time—5:02.0. 

One-man age Gove rt ee soe 
C.C.; 2, Russ ermon onkers - 
liam Schuette, Potomac B.C. Time—4:5 are 

Tandem Doubles—1, John Pagkos-Russell_ Der- 
mond, Yonkers C.C.; 2, Eric Feicht-Jim Bowe, 


Inwood Be 3, Ken Clark-Jolin man, JTI., 

Potomac B Time—4:18.2. win yee Pace ~ 
Pours cies onkers Cc. F agkos, e. 

Geraty, G. Barker, J. Anderson). Time—4:53.0. 


Junior Events 
One-man Single—1, Phil Doherty, Samoset C.C.; 


2, Nick ie rg pate Pixie C.C.; 3, Harvey 
Rotzell, Philadelphia C.C 

Tandem Singles—1, Wally Haase-Tom Jones, 
Potomac B.C.; 2, Russell Dermond-George Barker, 
Yonkers C.C.; 3, Harvey Rotzell- gr rege Harring- 
ton, Philadelphia C.C. Time—4:01.6. 

Fours Single—i, Yonkers C.C. (C. “ Hourican, A. 
Hess, M. Pagkos, S Fs er); 2, Inwood C.C.; 
Wanda C.C. Time—5 

One-man Double i. aoa Houston, Inwood C.C.; 
224 RE ae Potomac B. C.; 3, Tom Jones. Time 


Tandem Doubles—i, Ken Wilson-E. Houston, 


Inwood C.C.; 2, Clem Hourican-Andy Geraty, 
Yonkers C.C.; 3, George Barker-Greg Anderson, 
Yonkers C.C. Time—4:16.7. 


Fours Double—Yonkers C.C. (G. Anderson-R. 
Dermond, C. Hourican, L. Cooper). Time—s5-:53.8. 
Sia age Trophy—Ed Houston, Inwood C.C., 
Point score—Yonkers C.C., 44; Inwood C.C., 24; 
Philadelphia C.C., 13; Potomac ’B. C., 12; Samoset 
C.C., 11; Wanda EC. 


3rd NORTH AMERICAN CANOE RACING CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Cartierville Boating Club, Montreal, 


- Single Blade—1, Don Stringer, Sud- 
poy ee, Canada: 2, Dan Kelly, Grand Trunk 
1, Canada; 3, Phil Donohue, Samoset C.C., 
United States. Time—4:07.0. 

- Double Blade—1, L. Smith, Winnipet 
Be. canada; 2 John Pagkos, Yonkers C.C.; 3, 
Russell eles Yonkers C.C. Time—3:52.0. 
coh ree ear g Jordon-C. Hodge, La- 

Hodgson-W. Stevenson, 
fe" vohn Pagkos-Russell Der- 

Time—4: 


nd CC ’ Snited States. 28.0. 


mond, Yonkers C.C., 


Que., Ang. 21 (1,000-meter course) 


Tandem Double Blades—i, W. Harris-G. Ward, 
Lachine C.C., Canada; 2, L. Lukanovich-J. McMor- 
Tan, Sudbury C.C., Canada; 3, John Pagkos-Rus- 
sell Dermond, Yonkers C.C. ‘Time—3:43.4. 

Four-man Single ee C.C., Canada 
(A, Jordan, A. ae Rose, C. Hodge): 2, 
Island C.C., Canada; geek. Beach C.C., Cana- 
da. Time—4:02.6. 

Four-man Double Blades—Lachine C.C., Canada 
(A. Bredevakis, L. Rice, J. Laflair, D. Hilborn); 
2, Sudbury C.C., Canada; 3, Inwood C.C., United 
States. Time—3:50.2. 


~ National Decked Sailing Championships—Adolph Morse, Phoenix Canoe Club. 
National Cruising Sailing Championships—Steve Lysak, Yonkers Canoe Club. 


> 
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890 Sporting Events—Tennis Records 
ti U. S. Tennis Coonipinesie es 


For tennis results previous to those listed see ear 
uw F, i; MEN’S SINGLES 


The World Almanac. 


Year Champion Final Opponent Year Champion Final Opponent 4 


1910 |W. A. Larned T. C. Bundy 1934 |Frederick J. Perry 
1911 |W. A. . E. MeLoughlin 1935 | Wilmer 
He REE Mevguehe P- gohae | 1807 UES Sa” 
1914 |R. N. Williams M. E. McLoughlin 1938 |J. Donald Budge 
1915 |/Wm. M. Johnston M. E. McLoughlin 1939 |R. L. 
. Williams Wm. M. Johnston 940 |D. M 
SEGUE E Mure Raa Miten || 184 [FH SellOeer, a 
wes: . JT. 
1919 Wm. M. Johnston wm. i Fden * 1943 |Lieut. G. G)—J. R 
wm. T. en m. M. Jo! 
1921 m. T. Tilden W. F. Johnson Sgt. Frank Parker 
9 ™. Tilden Wm. M. Johnston 1945 
1923 |Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M. Johnston John Kramer 
19: Wm. T. Tilden m. M, Jonnston 1947 |John 
1925 |Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M. Johnston Richard Gonzales 
coste Jean a sles Richard . 
1927 |Rene Lacoste Wm. T. Tilden Arthur 
1928 |Henri Cochet Francis T. Hunter 1951 |Frank Sedgman Jr. 
1922 |Wm. T. Tilden! Francis T. Hunter 1952 tras Sedgman 
1930 {John H. Doeg Francis X. Shields 1953 my Trabert Jr. 
1931 * Ellsworth Vines, Jr.|George M. Lott, Jr. 1954 E Victor os Seen Jr. 
1932 |H. Ellsworth Vines, Jr.|Henri Cochet 1955 |Tony Trabert abe Hoad 
1933 {Frederick J. Perry John H. Crawford 
*National Patriotic Tournament. tChallenge round abolished. 
MEN’S DOUBLES : 
Year Doubles Champions Year Doubles Champions 
SS — 8 eee 
1925-26|R. N. Williams and Vincent Richards 1941...|J. A. Kramer and F. R. gt Jr. 
1927...|W. T. Tilden 2d and F. T. Hunter 1942... He G. Mulloy and W. F. Talbert 
1928,../G. M. Lott, Jr., and John Bd 1943. ..|5: —— and Frans Parker S 
1929...|/G. M. Lott, Jr. and John H Doeg 1 -- | Lt. eae McNeill and as R. Falkenburg e 
1930. ..|G. M. Lott, Jr., and John H. Doeg :|Lt. G. Mulloy and W. F. Talbert 4 
1931, ..|John Van Ryn and Wilmer Allison G. Mulloy and W. F. Tai é 
1932. ..|/H. E. Vines, Jr., and Keith Gledhill A. Kramer and F. B. Schroeder, Jr. 5 
1933...|G M. Lott and Stoefen . Mulloy and W. F. Tal 
1934...|G. M. Lott and Lester en John Bromwich and William Sidwell 
1935.,.)W. Allison and J. Van he John E. Bromwich and Frank Sedgman , 
1936...|J. D. Budge and C. G. & Kenneth McGregor (Aust.) z 
1937...|H. Henkle and Barop G Vou Cramm (Ger.) Mervyn Rose and E. Victor Seixas, Jr 
1938, ..|J. D. Budge and C.G. Mako 953 ...|Rex Hart and Mervyn Rose 
1939.../A. K. Quist & J. E. Bromwich or 1954...|/E, Victor Seixas, Jr. and Tony Trabert A 
940...|J. A. Kramer and F. R. Schroeder. 1955. ..(Kosei Kamo and Atsushi Miyagi r 
ee 
WOMEN’S SINGLES, DOUBLES, MIXED DOUBLES : 
¥r. | Singles Champions Doubles Champions __|_ Mixed Doubles Champions 
—() AAP Sees ee g 
1914 |Miss Mary Browne...... ~ MWiilaing Browne & Mrs. R. H. pote M. Browne & W. T. Tilden, . 
1915 |Miss Molla Bjurstedt.....|Mrs. a. W. Wightman & Miss E. Mis G. We Wightman & H. G 
1916 |Miss Molla Bjurstedt. . Misses M. M: Blurstede and E. Sears. .|Miss E. Bears & Davis 
1917 |Miss Molla Bjurstedt. Bjurstedt & B. Sears....|/Miss M. B. niecene & EG Wateht 
1918 |Miss Molla Bjurstedt. Misses Zinderstein. . .|Mrs. Wrigh . Wightman & 
t 
1919 |Mrs, Geo. W. Wightman..|Misses E. Goss and M. Zinderstein. | Miss M. Zinderstein & V. Ri 
1920 | Mrs. F. I. Mailory........ Misses E. Goss & M. Zinderstein. .|Mrs.G.W Wightm’n& W.F. Richards 
1921 |Mrs. F. I. Mallory........ Miss M, roe eae se R. Williams} Miss M. Browne & W. M. Johnston 
1922 |Mrs, F. I. Mallory. . .--|Mrs. M. Z. Jessup & Miss H. Wills. |Mrs. F. Mallory & W.T.Tilden, 24 


1923 |Miss Helen Wills. 
1924 |Miss Helen Wills... 
1925 pe Helen Wills. 


-|Mrs. B.C.Covell & Miss K. MeKane|Mrs. F. Mallory & W.T. Tilden, 
-|Mrs. G.W. gh & Helen Wills .| Miss Helen Wills & V. Richards at 
-|Helen Wills & as Browne....... Miss K. McKane & J. B. Hawkes 


1926 F. I. Mallo: ory. +....|Misses E. R: & Gossir. cca . 
1927 Miss Helen Wills......... eeieees Moe Godfrey & Miss E MSS ee Barotre x 
simisieus,ai/e.utes teeters hla Snyeiee :|Miss B. Bennett & H. Cochet 
1928 |Miss Helen Wills. ...., a Wills & Mrs. 
1929 |Miss Helen Wills ........ ony Reha & Se : ie Wile 
CheN hea. teks ew el GEN Coe Riccar Miss B. Nuthall & G. M. Lott 
1930 |Miss Betty Nuthall., aes hee & Miss P; eatessa Cross & Allison 
1931 |Mrs. Helen Wills Moody. - E. ees Ye Miss eae he 


1932 |Miss Helen Jacobs... 
1933 |Miss Helen Jacobs.... 


1935 [Miss Helen Jacobs... Miss H Jacob : : 
ce “36 Ss abcock & Mrs. J. M z 
1937 |Miss A. Lizana (Chile).. | ./Miss A. Marble & Mrs. S. P. Ne Me. i a Fanon $ Dy Budge 
a8 a oop sine igi --|Miss ie Svikap e: aS Sabyan es Miss A. Marble & J. D. Bu 
ee scces . ar > 
1940 |Miss Alice Marble . . Daltrey. [Ries Alin Mine opman 


1941 |Mrs. BE. T. Cooke..°2/2°° Mrs. E. T. Cooke & Miss M. Osborhe| Mrs. E.'T Cooke 
1942 |Miss Pauline Betz..;:.//)/Misses A. L L. Brough & M. Osborne. . ee A.L. Brough & ei PR Scher 


1943 |Miss Pauline Betz., v5 prong & M. Osborne. . Mis M. Osborn Ww. 
1944 |Miss Pauline Betz. . L. Brough & M. Osborne. .|Miss M. Osborne € WwW. rE Tanene 
1945 |Mrs. E. T. Cooke. L. Broug’ & M. Osborne. .|Miss M. Osborne & W. F. Talbert 


1946 |Miss Pauline Betz.......|Misses A. L. Brough & M. Osborne. |Miss M Osborne & W. F. Talbert 
1947 |Miss A. L. Brough.. |... : Misses A. L. Brough & M. ‘ . 

1948 |Mrs. M. O. du Pont. ._ .” Miss A APE: Brough & Mrs. ane eee e ee Bromwich 
1949 Mrs. M. O. du Pont. ..... Miss A. i. Brough & Mts “hi! Oda" 4: * Broun = 
OIG 52 ocireeialeieisie ott aie whetnw cee 
1950 |Mrs. M. O. du Pont..... Miss ae L, Brough & Mrs. M. OQ. du vied ao 0. "dtr Pont Paper 

ON Gres. LS ethos a ee MacGreg 


1951 |/Maureen Connolly....... Doris Hart and Shirley Fr 

1952 |Maureen Connolly. y Ser 
1953 |Maureen Connolly 
1954 |Doris Hart. .... 5 
1955 |Doris Hart 


Peres area Doris Hare & Frank Sedgman 
een Doris Hart & Frank Sedgman 
Ris Es eaeae Doris Hart & E. Victor Seixas, Jr. 
Doris Hart & BE. Victor Seixas, Jr 


ne SOMO OMG ert nos Doris Hart & E. Victor Seixas, Jr. 


Sporting Events—Tennis Records; Wightman Cup 


f 
r. 
a 
- 
, MEN’S INDOOR CHAMPIONS 
oc. Singles Doubles x Singles Doubles 
1932 Greg. penne. . M. Lott, Jr., & J. Van Ryn, 1946|F. Segura. ....|D. McNeill and F. Guernse: 
| 1933|Greg: Mangin’ |C: Sutter, E. MoCaulift. 1947|J. A. Kramer. ||. Falkenburg & J, A. Kramer 
_ 1934)L. R. Stoefen.. B Bell & F. J. Bowden. 1948} W. F. Talbert. . |J. Borotra goa M. Bernard 
; 1935|Greg. Mangin, |B. Bell and Mangin, * 1949|R. A. Gonzales = Talbert and = MeNeilt 
1936|Greg. Mangin.|K. Schroder and J. G. Hall. 1950/Don MeNeill . m. Talbert and D, McNeill 
1937| Frank Parker..|G. S. Mangin and F. Parker 1951| William Talbert wm Talbert and D. MeNeill 
' 1938/Don McNeill |F. J. Bow and J. Pitman. 1952| Richard Savitt on Talbert and Budge Patty 
3 oar Wayne Sabin . S Sutter & G. eee 1953| Arthur Larsen Larsen and K, Nielsen 
: 940/R. “ie Riggs...|E. T. Cooke & R. 1954|Sven Davidson W. te Talbert and Tony Trabert 
¥ Toa F. L. Kovacs. .|F. D.Guernsey Ew. D> eNeill||1955|Tony Trabert. .|E. V. Seixas, Jr. and T. Trabert 
" 1949-1943, 1944, 1945 not held 
4 WOMEN’S INDOOR CHAMPIONS 
4 12S Champion Doubles Champions Yr. ecremnion Doubles Champions 
4 4932|Miss M. Morrell bo Tea 1945 Mrs. E i P. Rih-|Miss K. Wintnrop and Mrs. 
5 Te evan M. M. Johnson 
4 1933|Miss D. Chase. .|Mrs. Ww MitmanS. Bultey. 1946 Sirs. ssa P. Rih- = R. Carter and Mrs, H, 
1934| Miss N. Taubeie.| Misses Taubele- ban: ne Rihbany 
7 Jane Sharp. 1947| Miss P. Betz... mika D. Hart and Miss B. 
2 1935|Miss J. Sharp. .|Mrs. D A. Andrus, Mme. 8. Scofield 
Henro 1948|Mrs. P. C. Todd.|Miss D, Hart and Miss B. 
'  1986/Mrs. J. Van Ryn|Mrs. D. A. Andrus & Mme. Scofield 
S. Henrotin. 1949} Miss G. Moran.. cone oe jiore and Mrs, R. 
’ 1987|Mme.S.Henrotin|Mrs. D. A. Andrus & Mme. 
938) Miss V. Holling Mik. ase a Joh id oar Mie onee Mis is Naney, Coates bea 
1 iss to) er . Johnson an affee Mrs 
4 Miss K. Winthrop. 1951|Miss Nancy Miss Nancy Chaffee and 
- 1939| Miss P. Betz. ....| Misses qoutes Ge Surber Chaffee Mrs. Richard Buck 
~ 1940/ Mrs. S. P. Fabyan| Miss ae. siete and Miss N.|/1952)Mrs. Nancy Mrs. Nancy Chaffee Kiner and 
: Tau Chaffee Kiner Mrs. Patricia Todd 
1941|Miss P. Betz.... ners me SBetx and D. Bundy ||1953|/Mrs. Thelma Mrs. Thelma Long and 
‘ 1942|Mrs. R. B. Todd |Miss K. Winthrop and Mrs. Fi eee Mrs. Barbara Davidson 
’ V. R. Johnson 1954/Mrs. Dorothy W.|Mrs. Dorothy W. Levine and 
1943| Miss P. Betz....|Mrs. G. nee Wightman and Levine Mrs. Barbara Ward 
Miss P. Betz 1955 Katharine K. Hubbell and R. Jeffery 
> 1944|/iMss K. Winthrop Miss K. Winthrop and Hubbell 
; ts. M. M. Johnson 
INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONS 
EE ees 00 EO Os s3$3]50 TT 
3 College Doubles College 
Rice Inst.....|R. Bennett, and P. Newton,......... .-.|California, 
i .....+{(B. Dey and W. Seward................|Stanford. 
Tulane .....: R. Bennett and P. Newton......... ++..-|50. California, 
_| Rice Inst.....|J. R. Hunt and L. Wetherell........... So. California, 
Rice Inst.....|D. regen and R. Peacock California. 


L. = Dee and James Wade. 


.|Miami....... . Segur: : M 
So. Peay Samat Robert Falkenbur, oe Thomas Falkenburg/|S. California 
Will. & M Curtiss and S. Match..............- Rice Inst. 
San Franc. U. ah Kovaleski & B. ere BF gp OME SS Wil. & ed 
.|Tulane....... J. Brinks and Fred Fisher.,...........-. Ww 
7 U. C. L. A....|H. Flam and W. E. Garrett.........-+.+. MS Areg are 
1951 |Tony Zrabert. Sate ss asia aren Cincinnati. ...|Harl Cochell and Hugh Sapte is waters So. California 
{952 |Hugh Stewart.....,.-..-- So. California. |Hugh Ditzler and Cliff Mayne.......... So. California 
1953 Hamilton Richardson..... Tulane....... Lawrence Huebner and Robert Perry. U.C. LA, 
1954 |Hamilton Richardson ..../Tulane....... Robert Perry and Ron Livingston...... U.C. L.A. 
1955 (Jose Aguero.......------ Tolane.....2- Pancho Contreras and Joaquin Reyes...... So. California 
Wightman Cup Match Results 
Score Score 
Year Place Winner | matches |} Year Place Winner | matches 
ee eid OSs eon a. ae a eee a ee a aed | =) 

65 |Forest Hills, ...| England. 4-3 5-2 
1938 Wimbledon, Bagiand. [3g - ee 4-3 : 5-2 
is Went Ned 300 iad. (a Jand. is |iiga7 Hills, U. 8.....|U. 8 a 
es eae Hills, U8. sate 4-3  ,||1948 |Wimbledon, England..|U. 8... 6-1 
1930 |Wimbledon, England. . a 4-3 1949 |Haverford, Pa........ Us Bist 7-0 
1931 {Forest Hills. U. 8. ae 5-2 1950 |Wimbledon Eongisnd.. U. 8.2. 7-0 
1932 |Wimbledon, England. :|U. 8. 4-3 1951 |Chestnut Hill, Mass. .|U. S... 6-1 
41933 |Forest Pcie: | 8 4-3 1952 Wimbledon, agin U.8.. 7-0 
1984 | Wimbledon, Hogiand- “10. e con] Se Ree re. cana: iiigiand, ||. 82. 5-0 

-|0. 3. m : Be 
End Sa 1985 |Rye, N. ¥.-..-++-s4. U. 8...) Gel 


1935 
Wimbledon. England..|U. Soon 4-3 
1937 Forest Hills, U. S.....jU. 5..... 6-1 


Series Standing Since 1923—United States, 23; England 4. 


; r 
_ 892 Sporting Events—Davis Cup Tennis; National Junior Champions 
Davis Cup International Tennis—Challenge Round 


1903|British.... 
1904) British. ... 
1905|British....}U. S.. 
1906/British....)/U. S. 
dene Australia. . aoe 


908} Australia. .|U. 
1909] A’str’lasia./U. 8. 


lasia.|U. S 
1919) A’str’lasia. |British. . . 
1920 


. ++ |Austr’lasia.| 5-0 
5-0 


1921/0. S$... 20515 
1922108). os 


4-1 


National Junior Tennis Champions 


JUNIOR OUTDOOR SINGLES 


1940 R. D. Carrothers,Jr. 
1941 Budge Patty 

1942 Budge Patty 

1943 Robert: Falkenburg 
1944 Robert Falkenburg 
1945 Herbert Flam 
1946-Herbert Flam 

1947 H. B. Behrens 


1948. Gilbert’ Bogley 
1949 Gilbert Bogley 
1950 H. Richardson 
1951 Ted Rogers 
1952 Jack Frost 
1953 John Lesch 
1954 Jerry Moss 
1955 Estaben Reyes 


JUNIOR. OUTDOOR DOUBLES 
1940—Robt. A. Carrothers and Douglas.C. Woodbury 


1941—James A. Evert and 


Robert Smidl 


1942—Budge Patty and Robert Falkenburg 
1943—James Brink and Robert Falkenburg 


1944—a/s Robert Falkenburg and John Sh 


1945—Herbert Flam and Hugh Stewart 
1946—Herbert Flam and Hugh Stewart 


4 
19477 
1948—R. Mouledous and K 
1949—G. Bogley and R. S 
1950—M. Peterson and 


—H. B. Behrens and R. Mouledous 


. Deimling 
quires 


W. Reed 


1951—Wm. Quillian and Don Flye 


1952—Francisco Contreras 


and Samuel Giammalva 


1953—Jon Douglas and Myron Franks 
1954—Jerry Moss and Earl Baumgardner 


1955—Gregory Grant and 
BOYS’ OUTDO 


1940 Robert Falkenburg 
1941 Robert Falkenburg 
1942 Wade Herren 

1943 Herbert Flam 

1944 Herbert Behrens 
1945 Richard Mouledous 
1946 Gilbert Bogley 
1947 R. Perry 


BOYS’ 


Juan Jose 

OR SINGLES 

1948 H. Richardson 
1949 Jack Frost 

1950 John Lesch 

1951 Gerald Moss 
1952 Mike Green 

1953 Donald Dell 

1954 Alan Silverman 
1955 Edgar Neely III 


OUTDOOR DOUBLES 


1940—Robert Falkenburg and James Brink 
1941—Robert Falkenburg and Don Harris 
1942—Billy Smith and Tom Molloy 
1943—Herbert Behrens and Edwin Davis 
1944—Macdonald Mathey and Sidney Schwartz 
1945—George Gentry and Vincent Schmeider 


1946—-Gilbert Bogley and Kester Deimling, 


Jr. 


1947—R. Holyroyd and H. Richardson 
1948—R. Perry and A. Cleveland 
1949—Al Kuhn and Don Thompson 
1950—J. Lesch and D. Pimley 

1951—A. Hernandez and Franks 


1952—R. Bowden and J. C 


ranston 


1953—Ron Holmberg and Robert Macy 
1954—Barl Buchholz and Ned Neely 
1955—Edgar Neely III and Earl Buchholz 


GIRLS’ 18 OUTDOOR SINGLES 


A. Louise Brough 
A. Louise Brough 
Doris Hart 

Doris Hart 
Shirley Fry 
Shirley Fry 
Helen Pastall 
Nancy Chaffee 
Beverly Baker 


GIRLS’ 18 OUTD 


1948 


1949 Maureen Connolly 
1950 Maureen Connolly 
1951 Anita Kanter 

1952 Julia Sampson 
1953°Mary Ann Hilen- 

berger 

1954 Barbara Breit 
1955 Barbara Breit 


OOR, DOUBLES 


1940—Doris Hart and Nellie Sheer 
1941—A. Louise Brough and Gertrude A. Moran 
i942—Marcheta R. Donnelly and Barbara A. Brooke 


1943—Doris Hart and Shi 


riley Fry 


1944—Jean Doyle and Margaret Varner 
1945—Jean Eleanor Doyle and Margaret Varner 
1946—M. Cunningham and B. Wilkins 


1947—N. Chaffee and B. 


Baker 


1948—B. Baker and M. McCord 


1949—M. Connolly and L. 
1950—M. Connolly and P. 
1951—Elaine Lewicki and 


‘VanKeuren 
Zellmer 
Bonnie Macka; 


y 
1952—Mary Ann Hilenberger and Linda Mitchell 
1953—Nancy Dwyer and Mary Ann Bilenberger 
1954—Barbara, Breit and Darlene Hard 
1955—Barbara Breit and Diane Wootton 


GIRLS’ 15 OUTDOOR SINGLES 
1953 Lorraine Williams 
1954 Rosa Marie Reyes 
1955 Donna Floyd 


GIRLS’ 15 OUTDOOR DOUBLES 
1953 Gwen McEvans and Carol Wikoff 
1954 Rosa Marie Reyes and Albertine Rodi 
1955 Sally Moore and Albertina Rodi 


JUNIOR INDOOR SINGLES 
1940 James Evert 1949 Jerry DeWiitts 
1941-1944 Not held 1950 H. Richardson 
1945 Sidney Schwartz 1951 Samuel Giammalva 
1946 L. Steiner 1952 Samuel Giammalva 
1947 Sidney Schwartz 1953—Al Harum 
1948 Tony Trabert 1954—-Alphonse Holtman 


JUNIOR INDOOR DOUBLES 
1940—R. J. Bender and James Evert 
1941-1944—Not held 
1945—Richard Savitt and Leonard Steiner 
1946—H. Stewart and A. Hetzek 
1947—S. Schwartz and A. Hetzek 
1948—Tony Trabert and Dixon Osbern 
1949—Jerry DeWitts and Jack Turpin 
1950—H. Richardson and Robert Sierra 
1951—Edward Dailey and Samuel Giammalya 
1952—Samuel Giammalva and Richard Schuette 
1953—Mike Green and Richard Schuette 
1954—David Harum and Wayne Pearce 


BOYS’ INDOOR SINGLES 
1940 Frank Willett 1949 Don Thompson 


1941-1944 Not held 1950 Gerald Parchute 
1945 Richard Mouledous 1951 David Harum 


1946 G. Bogley: 1952 Arthur Andrews 

1947 Ted Jax 1953 Ronald Holmberg 

1948 Kenneth Angyal 1954 Earl Buchholz, Jr. 
BOYS’ INDOOR DOUBLES 


1940—J. Evert and J. Geller 
1941-1944 Not held 
1945—R. Mouledous and J. Yates 

1946—A. Fischl and P. Maloney 

1947—P. Hisenberg and D. Thompson 
1948—T. Coss and T, Rogers 

1949—D. Thompson and A. Kahn 
1950—Gerald Parchute and Barry Mackay 
1951—David Harum and Gerald Moss 
1952—Arthur Andrews and Maxwell Brown 
1953—Neil Drury and Ronald Holmberg 
1954—Earl Buchholz, Jr. and Alan Tobias 


GIRLS’ 18 INDOOR SINGLES 
1940 Dorothy Wightman 1948 Laura Jahn 

1941 Lillian Lopaus 1949 Elaine Lewicki 
1942 Lillian Lopaus 1950 Edith Ann Sullivan 
1943 Shirley Fry 1951 Elaine Lewicki 
1944 Barbara Wilkins 1952 Mary Slaughter 
1945 Barbara Wilkins 1953 June Stack 

1946 Barbara Wilkins 1954 June Stack 

1947 Laura Jahn 


GIRLS’ 18 INDOOR DOUBLES 
1940—Lillian Lopaus and Betty Rosenquest 
1941—Lillian Lopaus and Betty Rosenquest 
1942—Judy Atterbury and Norma Meister 
1943—Shirley J. Fry and Norma Meister 
1944—Mary DeYoung and Jean Pipes 
1945—Sylvia Knowles and Nina Irwin 
1946—Anne Wofford and Barbara Wilkins 
1947—Laura Lou Jahn and A. Goldberg 
1948—Laura Lou Jahn and Mrs. A. G. Ayares 
1949—Elaine Lewicki and Edith Ann Sullivan 
1950—Elaine Lewicki and Bonnie Mackay 
1951—Susan Bralower and Elaine Lewicki 
1952—Belmar Gunderson and Mary Slaughter 
1953—Patricia Sullivan and Carroll Wendell 
1954—June Stack and Lorraine Jake 


GIRLS’ 15 INDOOR SINGLES 
1953 Phylis Saganski 
1954 Gwen Thomas 


GIRLS’ 15 INDOOR DOUBLES 
1953 Norma Harris and Phylis Saganski 
1954 Gwen McEvans and Susan Metzger 
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Sporting Events—Other Tennis Championships; Polo Records 893 


Othér Tennis Championships in 1955 


Women’s Clay Court Championships—Singles: 
Mrs. Dorothy H. Knode. tae age Janet Hopps 
and Mrs. Dorothy H. Knod 

National Indoor Mixed ‘Doubles—Ruth Jeffery 
and Wallace McIntyre. 

Australian Champio: Adelaide, Aust.— 
Men’s Singles: Kenneth wall. Doubles: E. 
Victor Seixas, Jr. and Tony Trabert. 

French Championships, Paris—Men’s Singles: 
Tony Trabert. Doubles E, Mise Seixas, Jr. and 
Tony Trabert. Women’s Singles: Angela Morti- 
mer. Women’s Doubles: Mrs. Beverly B. Fleitz and 
Las Hard. Mixed Doubles: Darlene Hard and 

‘Wimbledon Championships, Wimbledon, Eng.— 
Men’s Singles: Tony Trabert. Doubles: Rex 
Hartwig and Lewis Hoad. Women's Singles: A, 
Louise Brough. Women’s Doubles: Angela Morti- 
mer and Anne Shilcock. Mixed Doubles: Doris 
Hart and E. Victor Seixas. 

Pennsylvania State Championships, Haverford, 
Pa.—Men’s Singles: Tony Trabert. Doubles: E. 
Victor Seixas and Tony Trabert. 

Southampton Invitation, Southampton, N, Y¥.— 
Singles: Edward Moylan. Doubles: Kosel Kamo 
and Atsushi Miyagi. 

Eastern Grass Court Championships, Orange, 
N. J.—Men’s Singles: Samuel Giammalva. Men’s 
Doubles: Hamilton Richardson and E. Victor 
Seixas, Jr. Women’s Singles: Barbara Breit. 


Hard Doubles: Barbara Breit and Darlene 


t Invitation, Newport, R. I.—Singles: 
airien Richardson, Doubles: Hamilton Rich- 
pares and E, Victor Seixas, Jr. 

Eastern Intercollegiate Championships—Varsity 
Singles: Tim Coss, Swarthmore. Varsity Doubles: 
Jules A, Cohen and William Cranston, Yale, Fresh- 
man Singles: Leslie Dodson, Kalamazoo. Fresh- 
man Doubles: Mike Beal and Leslie Dodson, 
Kalamazoo. Women’s Singles: Susan Bralower, 
Univ. of Miami. Women’s Doubles: Sylvia Gray 
and Else Rasmussen, Hunter. 

Pacific Southwest Mtl fe at ‘Los Angeles, Calif. 
—Men’s Singles: Tony Trabert, Men’s Doubles: 
Rex Hartwig and Lewis Hoad. Women’s fing 
Mrs. Beverly Baker Fleitz. Women’s Doubles: 
Barbara Breit and Darlene Hard. 

National Public Par’ pionships, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.—Men’s Singles: Clyde Hippenstiel. 
Men’s Doubles: Glenn ps er eee Hippen- 
stiel. Women’s Singles: Women’s 
Doubles: Mrs. Mary ot pene and Barbara 
Talmadge. Mixed Doubles: » Mary Arnold 
Prentiss and Clyde EX ppensbiel 

Pacific Coast Championships, Berkeley, Calif.— 
Men’s Singles: Tony Trabert. Men’s Doubles: E. 
Victor Seixas, Jr. and Tony Trabert. Women’s 
Singles: Angela Mortimer. Women’s Doubles; 
Angela Buxton and Angela Mortimer. Mixed 
Doubles: Barbara Bradley and Enrique Morea. 


Polo Records 


UNITED STATES POLO RECORDS 


National Open rh eae ers 

1930 Hurricanes 6, Templeton 5 
1931 Santa Paula (Argentina) 11, Hurricanes 8 
1932 Templeton 16, Greentree 3 
1933 Aurora 14, Greentree 11 
1934 Templeton 10, Aurora 7 
1935 Greentree 7, Aurora 6 
1936 Greentree 11, Templeton 10 
1937 Old Westbury 11, Greentree 6 
1938 Old Westbury 16, Greentree 7 
1939 Bostwick Field 8, pire cere i! 

ec! 


1947 Old Westbury 10, Mexi 

1948 Hurricanes 7, Great Nec! ok 6 

1949 Hurricanes 10, El Trebol (Argentina) 4 
1950 Bostwick Field 7, California 5 

1951 Milwaukee 6, Meadow Brook 2 

1952 Beverly Hills Polo Club 

pee Meadow Brook 7, Chicago 4 

1954 C.C.C.-Meadowbrook 10, Brandywine 5 
1955 Detroit Triple C 9, Brandywine 8 


National Twenty Goal Tournament 
1932 U. S. Army 11, Bahadur 8 
1933 Aknusti 11, Aurora, 9 
1934 Burnt Mills 5, U. Army 4 
1935 Aiken Knights 13: Burnt Mills 3 
1936 Hurricanes 6, Meadow Brook Ramblers 4 
1937 Santa Barbara 12, Narragansett 7 
1938 Bostwick Field 8, Aknusti 5 
1939 League of Nations 15, Hurricanes 9 
1940 Great Neck 12, Bostwick Field 7 
1941 Bostwick Field 9 , Hurricanes 4 
1942-1947 (Not held) 
1948 Meadow hg 7, Hurricanes 6 
1949 Milwaukee 9, oit 8 
1950 Milwaukee 9, Bostwick Field 7 


1951 Bostwick Field 9, Old Westbury 8 

1952 Meadow Brook 12, Milwaukee Shamrocks 1 

1953 Aurora Polo eaaed (Buffalo, N.Y.) 9, Pitts- 
field (Mass.) P 

1954 C.C.C. SMenAnaook 

1955 San Antonio Triple C 6, Milwaukee 4 


Intercollegiate Championship 


1932 Yale 13, Harvard 9 
1933 Princeton 10, Harvard 9 
1934 Harvard 12, Penn. eer Academy 2 


1935 Yale 12, Harvard 0 

1936 Harvard 8, U. S. Military Academy 7 
1937 U. S. Military Academy 10, Cornell 6 
1938 Harvard 7, Yale 1 

1939 Yale 12, Harvard 8 

1940 Yale 13, Princeton 1 

1942-1945 (Not held) 

1946 Princeton 6, Yale 4 

1947 Yale 13, Princeton 7 

1948 Miami University 16, Cornell 8 
1949 Miami University 2» Yale 7 

1950 Miami University 8, Yale 6. 

1951 Miami University 12, Princeton 5 
1952 New Mexico Military Institute 
1953 Yale 9, Cornell 8 

1954 New Mexico Military Institute 
1955 Cornell 19, Yale 5 


OTHER POLO WINNERS IN 1955 


National Indoor Championship, New York, N.Y., 
Apr. 30—Squadron A of New York. 


National Handicap Championship, Chicago, Ill., 
Sept. 18—Meadow Brook 13, Oak Brook 6. 


National Twelve-Goal Championship, Harrison, 
N.Y., Sept. 25—Farmington (Conn.) 8, Blind 
Brook 5. 
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INTERNATIONAL POLO CUP SERIES 


(Hurlingham, Len pm —_— Lege tei 2 
; England, 

mathe ip eitcticock ck, Fs 3, 

Lari Cy an . Barrett; 3, Lord Wode- 


ret .)—United States, 2 
erei ys 

‘Hitchcock, jr.; alco} v= 
5 eee pevercux Milburn. England: 1, 
Major Pg. AP “Kirkwood: 2 Be ee BY oes 
J ae ok, Le I.)—America, 2 matches; 
Watson Webb; 2, Thomas 
r.; 3, ‘Maicolm Stevenson; Back, Deve- 


1, Capt. R. George; 2, 
reux Milburn. pee: Ly eed Hoare; Hack, 


man; 2, 
iback, Guest. apentae (all 
Arturo Kenny; 
John B. Miles: Back, Lewis L. Lacey. 


ce mC 
Meee ¥ Meadow Brook, L. I.)—America ee : 
aera Ar eneos. 1 eae ah pegs na 
ee ir: ¥ alcolm Stevenson; eB! ape Cc. 
Guest. (3rd match) ‘op. 


1930 (Meadow Brook, L. I. PP esse ts won 2 
sistas: England, none. Ame: , Eric Pedley; 
. A. Ss. Hopping; a Thomas * Hitohoock: Jr.; 
Back, Winston Guest. Per 1, Gerald Bald- 
ing; 2, Lewis sees 3, Capt. eo Roark; Back, 
Tasat. "Humphrey Guinness. 
1936 (Hurlingham, England)—United States won 
2 matches to 0, by Scores of 10-9 and 8-6. Line- 
United States: Eric Pedley; 2, Michael 
Phipps; 3, Stewart SF tabatts Back, Winston Guest. 
: 1, H. Hesketh Hughes; 2, Gerald Bald- 
ing: 3, Eric H. Tyrrell-Martin; Back, Capt, Hum- 
phrey P. Guinness. 
1939 (Meadow Brook, L. I.)—America won 2 
matches to 0, by scores of 11 to 7 and 9 to 4 


Line-ups: Unit States: 1, Michael Phipps; 2; 
Thomas Hitchcock, Jr.; 3, S. B. Iglehart, back, 
W. F. C. Guest. "England: 1, Robert Skene; 


Aidan Roark; 3, Gerald Balding; back, iris 
Tyrrell- Martin. 
International Military Title Cup—(Presented by 
ag ey ge Club): (1923) at Westbury, N. Y., 
S. Army team defeated British Army team, 
t0- 7; 12-10, 40. 3. (1925) at Hurlingham Club, Lon- 
don, England, U. S. Army team defeated British 


Army team, e—4, 6-—4, 


at Gf 
as 


Sporting Events—Ski Championships and Records 
Ski Championships in 1955+ 


Source: Harold A. Grinden, Historian, National Ski Association 


NATIONAL JUMPING CHAMPIONSHIPS 
| Leavenworth, Wash., Feb. 5-6 
Class A—Rudy Maki, Ishpeming, Mich. 
Class B—Jack Hooper, Iron Mountain, Mich. 
Junior—Ragnar Ulland, Seattle, Wash. 
Veterans—Tom Mobraaten, Vancouver, B. C. 


NATIONAL CROSS COUNTRY 
Eugene, Oreg., Feb. 12-13 


Class A (30 kms. ee Pulkkinen, Finnish 
Ski Club, ae York, Ye: 

Class B (18 kms ye Ae Borgness, Tri Pass Ski 
Club, Eugene, Oreg. 

Class. A (360 kms,)—Tauno Pulkkinen, Finish 
Ski Club, New York, N. Y. f 


OLYMPIC TRYOUTS—JUMPING 
Iron Mountain, Mich. 


1, Rudy Maki, Ishpeming, Mich.; 2, Richard 
Rahoi, Tron Mountain, Mich.; 3, Roy Sherwood, 
Salisbury, Conn.; 4, Arthur Devlin, Lake Placid, 
N.Y.; 5.. Ragnar Ulland, Seattle, Wash.; 6. Billy 
Olson, Univ. of Denver. Alternates: Coy Hill, 
Ishpeming, Mich., Lenny Johnson, Duluth, Minn. 


NATIONAL DOWNHILL SLALOM & COMBINED 
Franconia, N. H., and North Conway, N. H 
Mar. 11-13, 1955 
Men’s Downhill—(tie), Chiharu tgaye, Dart- 
mouth; Bill Beck, Mt. Mansfield, s. 

Men’s Slalom—Ralph Miller, U. 3° ‘Army 

Men’s Combined—Chiharu Igaya, Dartmouth. 

Women’s Downhill—Andrea Mead Lawrence, 
Parshall, Colo. 

Woman’s Slalom—Andrea Mead Lawrence. 

Women’s Combined—Andrea Mead Lawrence. 


NATIONAL GIANT SLALOM 
Stevens Pass, Wash., Apr. 3 


Men’s Open—Jack Nagel, Seattle (Wash.) z Cc. 
Men’s Amateur—Ralph Miller, U.S. Arm: 
Women—Jannette Bray, Seattle Wash.) 3: Cc. 


NATIONAL JUNIOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Whitefish, Mont., Mar. 4-6 
Boys’ Jumping 


(1)—Steve Rieschel, 
U.S. Ski Assn. 


Boys’ Jumping (IJ)—Roger Dion, U. S. Eastern 
Amateur Ski Assn. 


Central 


Boys’  areeiytaer'a? Brown, Pacific North- 

western Ski Assn 

Boys’ Downhill—Marvin Moriarty, U. S. East- 
ern Amateur Ski Assn. 


Boys’ Combined—Martin Hale, Northern Rocky 


Mntn. S. A. 
Compier, <3). 


Hove Cross on Bromhall, 
U. Eastern Amateur 5. lartin Hale, No. 
Rocky Mntn. S. A. 

Bo: 


ys’ Classic Combined—Frank Brown, Pacific 
Northwestern S. A. 


NORTH AMERICAN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Sugar Bowl, Calif., Apr. 16-17 


Men’s Downhili—(tie), Bill Beck, Mt. Mans- 
field Ski Club; Ralph Miller, U. S. Army 

Men’s Slalom—Ralph Miller. 

Men’s Combined—Ralph Miller. 

Women’s Downhill—Cathy Carey, Mt. Mans- 
field Ski Club. 

Women’s Slalom—Skeeter Werner, Aspen Ski 


Club. 
Women’s Combined—Skeeter Werner. 


OTHER SKI CHAMPIONSHIPS 


2nd American-International Ski Races, Stowe, 
Vt., Mar. 18-20—Men’s Downhill: Bud Werner, 
Aspen Ski Club. Men’s Giant Slalom: Andreas 
Molterer, Austria. Men’s Slalom: Andreas Mol- 
terer. Men’s Combined. Andreas Molterer. Wom- 
en’s Downhill: Andrea Mead Lawrence, Parshall, 
Colo. Women’s Slalom: Andrea Lawrence. Wom- 
en’s Combined: Andrea Lawrence, 


International Jumping and Cross Country 
Championships, Berlin, N. H., Feb. 19-20—Class 
A Jumping: Arthur Tokle, Norge Ski Club, 
Chicago, Ill. Class B: Tom Agan Mountain Home 
Ski Club. Class A.Combined: Ted Farwell, USAF. 
Class B Combined: Eugene Voisvert, Uniy. of 
New Hampshire. Class A_ Cross Country: ee 
Massa, Finnish Ski Club, New York, N. 

B Cross Country: Wesley, Univ. of ‘ueines 


N.C.A.A. Championships—Men’s Downhill: 
haru Igaya, Dartmouth. Men’s Cross Country; Lar- 
ry Damon, ‘Univ. of Vermont. en ‘Ss Phen AS Billy 
Olson, Univ. of Denver. score: Denver, 
567, 050; Dartmouth, 558, O35; CMidalspury, 546.878. 


American Ski Jumping Records 
Source: Harold A. Grinden, Historian, National Ski Association 


2 eae Ams ne mtthcetpeiie ay RTE A Ge 


Year Skier Site ‘eet 
OR Teel cs eve share Mikkel Hemmestvedt......... Red Wing, Minn...... delete win. etree ee 37 
aoe payee ces ee Sa ee aie nes S cicleter ete eter: mereneen sieteas 
4. SD eR ee AUTUS Kulgtad es. sk ee ea ce ng ch ‘yn (S/aim atieys Os eerie 92 
MOD, ccc cnn OlS Peicingcan.. poee ede es Duluth, Minn. 22 et ee 113 
00 a Ole Mangseth, ... 2. cee eee es Red Wing. Minn). 22..04..\0<.. cnn 114 
PODS oe oo elaine John Evenson..........6...6 Duluth, Minn. ssf. oe een eee eee 116 
ee ee John Mangseth.............. Duluth Minn..4 243 pepe ene ete wees 117 
ADOBiscentiaisioess « John Evenson. .............. shpeming, Michi. ¢< ox, cco o a meceiee 122 
US BR ee seer OLGHEAIBOMSAneiny ccc OO ten Ceres Bau Claire, Wisis.n. st os ame tee See 131 
EEO Mscreroareiks > Oscar Gunderson,...........+ Chippewa Palis, Wiss. i255 het oaeet 138 
DONO) ins wees nes August Nordby......cccesees Ishpeming, Mich, .s.3.....5-.0cerseu ee 
OE itd bias lavate Anders Haugen... 3s... .cccaes Tronwood; MiGh). tev cms eyes 
Ragnar Omtvedt...........05 Ironwood, Mich’... ..<.cc. onda os stoma ele 154, 158, 154, 169 
Ragnar Omtvedt............. Steamboat Springs, Colo............. 
PROT TB eights wc; 0'alereeie eae e Steamboat Springs, Colo.............. 3 
nders Haugen... .......ece Dillon, Colo 70) i..< pae.se ss oe aes 213 
Dara HIANZeN 0. eee eh cee Steamboat Springs, Colo.............- 214 
Anders Haugen,............. ON, CalO.. sean dale wee coe eek aes 214 
Glenn Armstrong..... ‘ |Salt Lake Cee tah: ..5: aes 224 
..|John Elvrum .|Big Pines, Calif 240 
..|Alf Engen. Salt Lake City, Utah 244,42 
..|Alf Engen. Big Pines, Calif 1 
. | Robert Roecker. Iron Mountain, Mic! 257 
Torger Tokle. Leavenworth, 273 
Torger Tokle. . . Hyak, Wash...... 288 
Torger Tokle..... Iron Mountain, Mic) 289 
Sverre Kongsgaard.... Snoqualmie Pass, Wash 290 
Matti Pietikainen............ Iron Mountain, Mich 294 
PMO ROTTAUIG . Sos se enact cies Iron Mountain, Mich 297 
PARE DDC VIAN 50 ne a tices perch Mie cae Steamboat Springs, Colo....... 1... 307 
Ansten Samuelstuen.......... Steamboat Springs, Colo............ : *316 
*Present American record. 
ord JUMPING RECORDS, BY CLASSES 
Class Winner and affiliation pis B Site Date 
Class A... 2.6. seeeiens Ansten Samuelstuen, Steamboat Springs} 316: |Steamboat Spgs., Colo.|2-18-19. 
BRS RS ote aie -s.y' bes Wate ie Fred Murphy, Duiuth, Minn sc s.,ace ee 286 Steamboas Sorenm ee 
SF.net See 2-' 
Class C (boys).......... Marya Crawford, Steamboat, Springs Stomeboee Springs, ie 
Senior (32 years and over)|Lloyd Severud, Eau Claire, Wise.:...: 257 Steamboat Springs, Peles 
le Cone espn uieatete 2-14- 
WORLD RECORD es 
MOBO Encl iete. wee Sepp Weiler, Germany........ Hochkonigschanze, Austria. ...........].... 320 
POM sacharert <:oye,« Tauno Luiro, Finland,........ Oberstdorf, Germany (unofficial) . : 456 
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“Sporting Events—Roller Skating; Chess Champions; Checker Champions 895 


vine avares autor soutes meats, natgctaTTON 


Roller Bink, Mineola, Ne ¥ 


Senior Men—B Ferraro, J: ivonia, Mich. 
Senior uty Rertaro, 3 aa 
Junior Men—William Kelly,’ Bridgeport, Conn. 


aaa Ladies—Theresa Colaio, Bayonne, 
‘Nov t, Mineola, N. Y. 
Trenton, N. 

Senior Dance—Edward O’Donnell and Barbara 

and Mildred Krae- 


. J., respectively. 
Frances 


Reuter Heisler, Bonocore, Schmitt and 
Loeffier, Hi th, N. J. 
Intermediate ook a oe isis Brown, Kungl and 


Pairs—Barbara Karaway and 
Marie Secter, Bayonne, N. J. 


‘and Nancy Galbraith, Livonia, Mich 
Novice Mixed Pairs—La‘ 


cate aloe tole Fak Crichton, Levittown, 
i a a ggg a ig Trenton, N. J. 

I Pairs—Milton Kyle and Alice 
Kaltenbach 


Monteith, W. Wi Pe 
anteltn, Washington & 
try Seegott and Judy 


Ann Snyder, Mineola, N. Bid 
Speed Events 
Pe a Men—Albert Eckwerth, Mount Vernon, 


at glee Ladies—Furn Walton, Was! D. Cc. 
Senior Men’s 5-mile oie eee ickel and 


py intermediate Men—Peter Mangone, gack, 2 
y Intermediate Ladies—Judy McGuire, Peekskill, 


Novice Men—Robert Monar, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Novice Ladies—Joan Hobeck, Alexandria, Va. 


ROLLER SKATING =. OPERATORS ASSOCIATION 


0, 


Senior Dance—Gary Castro and Marilyn Roberts, 
San Diego, Calif. 

Intermediate Dance—George and Helene Ham- 
mond, Long Beach, Calif. 

Novice Dance—William Tobin and Marge Kil- 

leaney, San Diego, Calif 

Junior Dance Richard Souza and Vicky Pitts, 
wsenior 


jnens Figures—John Matejec, Pontiac, 
Senior Ladies’ Figures—Carol Haller, Peoria, 
Figures—Pompey Rhea, 


ii mmcdinte. rig Figures—Lynne Mathewson, 
San Leandro, 
Senior Men’s aie tes Edgar Watrous, Hartford, 


mn. 
a Ladies’ Singles—Suean Cowan, Greenley, 

0. 

>= plese pat Men’s Singles—Kenneth Schaffer. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Intermediate Ladies’ Singles--Patricia Kendall, 
Flint, Mich. 

Senior ee “Colozzo and Patricia 
Benedict, Brooklyn, N. 


hio 
Intermediate rng oe Trotter and Ruth 
ieee Elmont, oF 
Senio: Fours. Michael Glatz, Tony Sakowicz, 
Patricia Pennington, Gwen Hess, Long Beach, 
Intermediate Fours—Dick Watt, Linda First, 
Jack Odle, Ann Fuerst, Lima, Ohio. 


Speed Events 
Senior Men—Earl Wilmot, Richmond, Ind. 
Senior Ladies—Evyalyn O. ‘Kelly, Tulsa, Okla. 


Intermediate Men—Joe Foster, Oakland, Calif. 
Intermediate Ladies—Sharon Stevens, Redondo 


Beach, Calif. 
Onno mmanship Award—Carol Hickey, Dayton, 

° 

Men’s Relay—Ernest Bielfield, Donn Calvano, 
aoe Abrami, Jr., Robert Johnson, Brooklyn, 
Ladies’ Relay—Noreen Knapp, Sharon Stevens, 
bere Wilson, Laverne Cowan, Redondo Beach, 
Calif. 

Mixed Relay—Jerry Tarrant, Glenda Wilson, 


Duane Crackel, 
Calif. 


Chess Champions in 1955 


Source: Hermann Helms, Publisher, American Chess Bulletin 


Beverwijk International, The Neth.—Bora Milic, 

So cele 632-215 
mos Aires Jubilee, Buenos Aires, Arg.—Boris 
Ivkov, Yugoslavia, 13-4. 

Eastern States Championship, Philadelphia, 
Pa —(tie), Walter Shipman, New York, N.Y., and 
Saul Wachs, Philadelphia, 6-1. 

Hastings I International, Hastings, England—(tie), 
Paul Keres, USSR, and Vassily Smyslov, USSR, 
7-2. 


Interzonal Tournament, Goteborg, Sweden— 
David ag USSR, 712-242 
Manhattan C: C. Cham pionship, New York, 
N.¥.—Alexander -Kevitz, New York, N. Y. 


Mar del — Ree ram Argentina—Boris 
Ivkov, Yu avia. 31, 

Marshal all C. Cc. "Championship, New York, N.Y. 
—(tie), Franklin S. Howard, East Orange, N.J., 
and ee Pan eed New York, N.Y., 1143-242 

tan League Championship, New York, 
oponattan Cc. C., 7-0 
ms Na tional Amateur Championship, Lake Mohegan, 
N.¥.—Clinton Parmelee, Newark, N.J., 542-42. 
National Intercollegiate C Championship, New 
N.Y.—Fordham 
ational Junior i a Lincoln, Nebr.— 


Charles Kalme, a 9-1. 
New Jersey Federation Championship, Plain- 
field, N.J.—Eliot Hearst, New York, N.Y., 5-1. 
New York State Championship, Cazenovia, N.Y. 
N.Y.—Edmar Mednis, New York, N.Y., 8-1. 
Rosenwald Trophy ‘Tournament, New York, N.Y, 
—Samuel Reshevsky, New York, N.Y., 715-215, 
Soviet Championship, USSK—Ewfim Geller, 


USSR. 

United States Women’s Championship, New 
York, N.Y.—(tie), Mrs. Gisela K. Gresser, New 
York, N.Y., and ‘Mrs. Nancy Roos, Los Angeles, 
Junior Championship, Lincoln, 
Nebr.—Charles Kalme, Philadelphia, Pa., 9-1. 

United States Open Championship (Men), Los 
Angeles, Calif.—Nicholas Ressolimo, Paris, France, 
10-2. Women: Mrs. Sonja Graf Stevenson, Palm 
Springs, oe 6 points. 

United States Speed eee Long Beach, 
Calif.—(tie), Donald Byrne, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
and Larry Evans, New York, N. Y. 

USA vs. USSR Team Match, Moscow—USSR 
25, United States 7. 

World Junior Championship, Antwerp, Belgium 
—Boris Spassky, USSR, 8-1. 


World Chess Champions 


1851-58 Adolf Anderssen, Breslau, Germany 
1858-62 Paul Morphy, New Orleans, La. 
ee or Adolf Anderssen, Breslau, Germany 


William Steinitz, Vienna, Austria 
1694- ton Emanuel Lasker, Berlin, ‘Germany 


19 
Women’ s Champion, 1953-55—Mrs. Elizabeth Bykova, USSR 


1921-27 Jose R. Capablanca, Havana, Cuba 

1927-35 Alexander A. Alekhine, Moscow, U.S.S.R, 

1935-37 Dr. Max Euwe, Amsterdam, Neth. 

rrPen A Bipxanesr A. Alekhine, Moscow, U.8.8.R. 
- ( 


Mikhail Botvinnik, U.S.S.R. 


World and American Checker Champions 


Source: American Checker Federation; data to Oct. 1, 


World Champion—Marion Tinsley, Columbus, 


hio. 
Ame —Marion Tinsley, Columbus, Ohio. 
ecg Blindfold Champion—Newell W. Banks, 


Detroit, Mich. 


1955 
World Go-As-You-Please 
Wiswell, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


World Two-Move Champion—Marion Tinsley 
Columbus, Ohio 


Champion—Thoinas 


——_ 


Sharon Stevens, Redondo Beach, 


‘Jan, 29—Hoot Mon, 4:29:2 
Mi. 


896 Souriina Events—Yacht Racing; Marbles Tournament; Rodeo Chapin 


Yacht Racing- in 1955 


Lipton Cup Race (28 ceria Miami Beach, Fla., 
iami-Nassau Race (184 mi.)—Hoot Mon (Pirie, 
See ale 


Nassau Race ne mi.)—Finisterre 

Mitchell). 5:23:00.0 

Mid-winter Dinghy pra ae cy shee athe 
N. Y.—Agony (Arthur Knapp, Jr.) . 

uba Cup ees Havana, Papen mower (Robert 
ee a 55 nb pis: 

Bacardi Cw ries, Havana, Cuba—Kurush IV 
(Jorge de Caraendst Havana), 74 pts. 

National Mid-winter Comet Championship, 
Miami, Fla., Feb. 20—Harvey Lekson, Silver 
Springs, Md., 10415 pts. 

1,’ Mid-winter Seance Regatta, Clearwater 
Flan ae 11—John Hayward, Clearwater, Fla., 


6,241 

St. ipiicrsbare Halaus. Race—Fleet: Hoot Mon, 
Class C (Worth Brown, Charles Ulmer, Woody 
Pirie, Miami, Fla.). Class A: Ciclon (Luis Vidana, 
Havana, Cuba). 

Myers Cup, Nassau, Sr care Apr. 19—Creepy 
Gloster, Clarke, Nassau), 28 p 

Amorita Cup Series, familton, Bermuda, May 
2-5—Bermuda. 

New England Dinghy Championship, New Lon- 
don, Conn., May 15=M.I.T., 160 pts. 

Storm Trysail Block Island Race—Nina (De- 
ORrEey Fales), 27:14:35. 

Atlantic Coast Thistle Championship, Laval- 
lette, N. J., Jume 19—Glue Pot (Bill Nexsen, 
Columbus, Ohio), 7144 pts. 

Transatlantic Race, Newport-Marstrand, Swe- 
den (3,450 mi.)—Carina (Richard S. Nye, Green- 
wich, Conn.), 20 days 8 hr. 16 min, 28 sec 

Havana-San Sebastian Race (4,200 mi. )—Mare 
Nostrum (Enrique Urrutia, Spain). 

Great Lakes Thistle Championship, Rochester, 
N. Y.—Bill Heintz, Cumberstone, Md., 109 pts. 

Syce Cup (Women), Rye, N. Y.—Toni Monetti, 
Manhasset Bay Y-:C., 5714 pts. 

Manchester-Halifax. ae (360 
(Dan Storhmier, Padamaram, Mass.), 65:11:25.0. 

Tour of Gotland, Sweden—Class I: Windigo 
(Walter Gubelmann, New York, N. Y.—. Class 
II; Koenigin, West Sones. Class IV: Arabell 
(P. Sparre, New York, N. Y.). 


Brown, 
(Carleton 


mi.)—Malay 


cunen Trophy: Iris (Cornelius 
Class: Shenson (Skip Etchells), Atlantic: 
(Van Wyck Loomis). International: 
(Warner Willeox). 210: Padashah (Dick Ronan). 
S Class: ee (Wilmer Wright). 
Iris (Cornelius Shields), Rhodes- 
. Lightning af 
Manhasset Bay. eau Chrissy Drake, 
set Bay. 12-Meter: Vim (Don Matthews). 
Blue Jay: Grey Ghost (puay Monte-Sano). 
Huron-Mackinac Race (243 mi.)—Fleet: Glory 
Bea, Class D (Jim Parlin, bar Yacht Club, 
Detroit, Mich.), Class A: Ivanhoe. 
Class B: Kathmar II (David Sloss, Bayview 
Detroit, Mich.). Class C: Fleetwood (Nick Gell, 
Chicago, Til.). 
British-American Cup, Cowes, England—United 
States team, 4 straight. 


Fastnet Rock Challenge Race, Plymouth, Eng- - 


land (605 mi.)—Carina It (Richard S. Nye, New 
York, N. Y.), 81:43:32.0. 

National Snipe Championship, Lake Allatoona, 
Ga.—Harry Allen, Westport, Conn. 

Long Island Sound Junior Championship, Larch- 
mont, N. Y.—Fred Hibberd, Jr., American Y.C., 
Rye, N. Y., 17 pts. 

International 110 Championship, Ocean City, 
N. J.—Iris (Cornelius Shields, Jr., Larchmont, 
IN CY.) ellS sats. 

World Snipe Championship, Santander, Spain— 
Portorose (Mario Capio, Italy), 7,242 pts. 

Int'l. Lightning Championships, New Orleans, 
La.—Tom Allen, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Int’l. Comet Championship, Mattituck, L. I.— 
Howard Lippincott, Riverton, N. J. 

World Star Championship, Rye, N. Y.—Jorge de 
Cardenas, Cuba, 250 pts. 

23rd Manhasset Bay Race Week, Port Wash- 
ingtgon, L. I.— International: Black Arrow (Don- 
ald Mackenzie). S Class: Sirius (Henry Boschen). 
Atlantic: Sprite (John Kunz). 110: Cinderella 
(Peter Herman). 

Hampton One Design Championships, Fishing 
Bay, Va.—Uh-Oh 11 (Charles R. Smith, Jr., 
Annapolis Y.C.). 


International Yacht Races for the America’s Cup 
Competition for the America’s Cup grew out of the first contest to establish a world yachting cham- 


pionship, one of the carnival features of the London Exposition of 1851. 
of yachts from all over the world, covered a 60-mile course around the Isle of Wight; 
_& cup worth about $500, donated by the Royal Yacht Squadron of England, known as the ‘“‘America’s 
Cup” because it was first won by the United States yacht America. 


The race, open to all classes 
the prize was 


Successive efforts of British 


yachtsmen-have failed to win the famous trophy which remains in the United States. For details of 
individual races see the World Almanac for 1954 and previous years. 


1851 America. 

1870 Magic. 

1871 Columbia (2 races);.Sappho (2 races); Livonia 
(British) (1 race) 

1876 Madeleine. (2 races). 

1881 Mischief (2 races). 

1885 Puritan (2 races). ~ 

1886 Mayflower (2 races). 

1887 Volunteer (2 races). 

1893 Vigilant (3 races). 


1895 Defender (3 races). 

1899 Columbia (3 races). 

1901 Columbia (3 races). 

1903 Reliance (3 races). 

1920 Resolute (best of 7 races), 

1930 Enterprise (4 races). 

1934 Rainbow (4 races); Endeavour II (British) 
(2 races). 

1937 Ranger (4 races). 


National Marbles Tournament Winners 


The National Marbles Tournament is held annually, with contestants sponsored by daily newspapers. 
Winners since 1937 and their ages: 


1937—Bill Kloss, 13, pee Ohio. 
1938—Trank Santo, , Throop, Pa. 
1939—Harry BeBosrd: "14, he tener J) Pa. 
1940—James Music, 13, East Point, Ky. 
1941—Gerald Robinson, 14. Scranton, Pa. 
1942—Charles Mott, 14, Huntington, W. Va. 
1943—Richard Ryabik, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1944, 1945, 1946, no tournament, 
1947—Benjamin Sklar, 12, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1948—Herbert Turman, 14, Beloit, Wis.; 
Smedley, 13, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1949—George Wentz, 13, Huntington, W. Va.; 
Emma Miller, 11, Canton, Ohio. 
1950—Robert Retzlaff, 14, Montgomery, Ala.; 


Jean 


CO 


All-Around 
Jim Shoulders, Henryetta, Okla..:......... 30,539 
Casey Tibbs, Ft. Pierre, So. Dak.........., 28,594 
Harry Tompkins, Dublin, Texas............ 21,725 


Jack Buschbom, Cassville, Wis. 


Kay Allen, 13. Greenshoro. N. C. 

1951—Shirley ‘‘Windy’”’ Allen, 14, Beckley (W. 
Va.) Post-Herald; Ida Jean Hopkins, 13, Cleveland 
(Ohio) Press. 

1952—Russell Gwaltney, 14, Salem (Va.) Recrea- 
ae Dept.; Dorothy Hobbs, 13, Augusta (Ga. ) Her- 


a anene Roy, 13, Huntington (W.Va.) Herald- 
Dispatch: Arlene Riddett, 14, Yonkers (N.Y.) Ki- 
wanis Club. 

1954—Bobby Hickman, 14, Huntington (W. Va.) 
Herald-Dispatch; Wanita Kuchar, 9, Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Inquirer. 


1 Rodeo Cowboy Competition in 1955 
Source: Rodeo Cowboys Association 
Standings to Oct. 1, 1955, based on RCA point system 


Guy Weeks, Abilene, Texas ............... 17,553 
Eddy Akridge, Hesperia, Calif. *..2 Soares 16, 

J.D McKenna, Sheridan, Wi On, cont eee 15,528 
Dean Oliver, Boise, Idaho................. 15,480 
Alvin Nelson, Sentinel Butte, No. Dak 14,721 
Bill Linderman, Walla Walla, Wash. 14,698 


ALL-AROUND RODEO COWBOY CHAMPIONS—RCA SYSTEM 


1947 Todd Whatley, Bethel, Okla. 

1948 Gerald Roberts, Phoenix, Ariz. 
1949 Jim Shoulders 

1950 Bill Linderman, Red Lodge, Mont. 


1951 Casey Tibbs, Ft. Pierre, So. Dak. 
1952 Harry Tompkins, Dublin, Texas 
1953 Bill Linderman, Red Lodge, Mont. 
1954 Buck Rutherford, Lenapah, Okla. 
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